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The  Music  Committee  of  the  First  Religious  Society,  Roxbury, 
invite  you  to  attend  an 


llff 


ORGAN  RECITAU 


MR.  PHILLIP  HALE. 

AT  THE  CHURCH. 

fflopday  (wei}ii)<$,  Jap.  28,  1889. 


PROGRflmmE. 

1.  Toccata  and  fugue  in  D minor  . 


J.  S.  Bach , 1685-1750 


iSfCtted,  for  the  In- 
terests of  music  In  Albany,  that  we  are  to 
lose  one  of  the  most  valued  musicians  lu  thin 
city.  Mr.  Philip  Hale  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  organist  of  the  U ultarlan  church,  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  where  be  gave  an  organ  recital 
last  Monday.  Mr.  Hale'a  programme  was: 
Toccata  and  fugue  In  D minor,  J.  8.  Bach  ; 
adagio  in  F,  L.  A.  Bourgault-Diicouilray ; 
andantlno,  Alexis  Chau  vet;  "March  of  the 
Three  Kings,”  Tneedore  Dubois:  canon  In  K, 
Theodore  Salome;  luterme/./.nc,  richer/.o/.o,  .J. 
Rheinberger;  lugue  lu  G major  (dedicated  to 
Mr.  Hale),  "The  Manner,"  Scuer/.o  .Symphoul- 
que,  Alexander  Gulliraut. 

The  Boston  Traveler  said  concerning  this 
concert:  "Mr.  Hal  1 has  had  as  thorough 
training  in  music  as  any  of  the  younger 
American  men.  In  Munich  with  Rheinberger, 
in  Berlin  with  Ralf,  Bargiel  and  Haupt,  and 
in  Paris  with  Gullmant.  He  is  a line  organist 
—more,  he  Is  a musician.  His  organ  touch  U 
clear,  his  pedalling  facile,  his  taste  In  regis- 
tration quite  unimpeachable.”  Apart  from 
his  high  attainments  as  an  organist,  Mr. 
Hale  has  won  enviable  distinction  as  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Schubert  club.  He  found  that 
organization  in  the  most  chaotic  state  and 
brought  it  np  to  a standard  which  promises 
to  make  it  worthy  of  its  name.  Thoroughly 
versed  in  the  best  canons  of  his  art,  experienc- 
ed in  the  most  advanced  schools  and  never 
stooping  to  aught  that  might  degrade  his 
noble  profession,  although  it  might  have  the 
deceptive  trade  mark  of  popularity,  Mr.  Hale 
; has  been  a positive  benefit  to  the  cause  of 
i music  in  this  city.  Our  loss  will  be  Roxbttry’s 
I gain.  
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Adagio  in  F 
Andantino 

March  of  the  Three  Kings 


L.  A.  Bourgault-Ducoudray,  1840- 
. . Alexis  Chauvet,  1837-1871 

. . Theodore  Dubois , 1837- 


|1  '1'ii 


Aria,  “ How  many  hired  Servants,”  from 
Prodigal  Son  ” . 


Mr.  Gerrish. 


‘The 

A.  S.  Sullivan , 1842- 


. — 

It  has  been  announced  that  Mr.  Philip 
Hale,  leader  of  the  Schubert  club,  gave  an 
j organ  recital  in  Roxbury,  which  is  a part  of 
last  Monday  tvening.  The  Boston 
of  the  29th  inst.  says: 
t at  the  Unitarian  church,  ‘Roxbury, 
the  parish  heard  with  evident,  pleasure 
recital  of  organ  muMC  by  Mr.  Philip 
— , — ...  .‘sent  of  Albany.  Mr.  Bale  s piogram 
was:  Toccata  and  fugue  m D minor,  J.  S.  Bach;  «. 


Adagio  in  F,  T,.  A.  Bourgauit-Ducoudray;  0.  Andan- 
nno.  Alexis  Chauvet;  c.  “Marchof  the  Three  Kings,” 


4 a.  Canon  in  F 


Theodore  Salome,  1834- 


b. 


Intermezzo, 
c.  Scherzozo, 


■ J.  Rheinberger , 1829- 


a.  Fugue  in  G major, 

Dedicated  to  Mr.  Hale, 

b.  The  Manger, 


c.  Scherzo  Symphonique, 


Alexandre  Guilmant , 1837- 


The  Recital  will  begin  at  eight  o’clock. 
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Theodore  Dubois:  a Canon  in  F,  Theodore  Salome; 
b.  Jn  e niezzo,  «.  Scher::  >;  >,  J.  Ulteinberger;  n. 
Pafse  iu  G msior  <dei!  icd  : . Mr.  Hale),  U.  “The 
Manger,”  v.  Scnerzo  S\  uiphonlqne,  Alexandre  Gull- 
mant. 

Mr.  Hale  has  had  as  1 mrongh  training  in  music  as 
any  of  the  younger  American  men.  Iu  Munich  with 
Uhemberger,  in  Berlin  with  Baif,  Bargiel  and  Haupt, 
and  in  Paris  with  Gullmant.  lie  is  a I! tie  organist- 
more,  he  Is  a musician.  His  organ  touch  Vs  cler-, 
his  pedalling  facile,  nis  taste  In  registration  quite  •- 
impeachable  The  scope  of  this  program,  whit  1 in- 
troduced him  to  Boston,  was  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate  Mr.  bale's  a n ity  to  interpret  the  classics,  and 
to  play  in  the  lu  ater  manner,  as  the  men  of  the 
charming  modern  organ  echo  of  France  have  or- 
dained. Boston’s  acquisition  ,f  Mr.  Hale  Is  to  be 
hoped  for. 

Mr.  Hale  has  receiv-  1 an  excellent  offer 
fr  1 the  church  to  become  its  organist,  b-" 
has  not  yet  accepted  it.  The  church  is  tv.  il 
knowD.  Dr.  Putnam  used  to  preach  there. 
Now  the  pastbr  is  Mr.  dc  Normandie.  It 
will  be  a distinct  loss  to  Albany  should  Mr. 
Hale  decide  to  leave  the  city;  but  sooner  or 
later  he  is  likely  to  do  so.  His  talent  is 
such  as  must  naturally  gravitate  to  the 
larger  cities  and  nowhere  would  it  be  bet- 
ter appreciated  than  in  Boston. 
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ALBANIANS. 


“Boston’s  acquisition  of  Mr.  Hale  is  to  be 
hoped  for,"  says  the  Boston  Traveller  of 
January  29.  And  the  reference  is  to  one  of 
Albany’s  best  musicians  and  musical  critics 
a man  who  Is,  withal,  one  of  the  cleverest 
writers  in  this  city,  Philip  Hale.  The  occa- 
sion of  this  ominous  remark  whioh  hints  at 
Albany’s  loss  of  Mr.  Hale,  was  an  organ  re- 
cital whioh  he  gave  on  Monday  nignt.  Of 
i thia  event  the  Traveller  says: 

Last  night  at  the  Unitarian  church,  Rox- 
bury, members  of  the  parish  heard  with  evi- 
dent pleasure,  an  invitation  recital  of  organ 
music  by  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  at  present  of  A!, 
bany.  Mr.  Hale’s  program  was:  Toccata  and 
fugue  in  D minor,  J.  8.  Bach;  a.  Adagio  in  1 
F,  L.  A.  Bourgault-Ducoudray ; 6.  Andantlno, 
Alexis  Chauvet;  c.  “March  of  the  Three 
Kings,”  Theodore  Dubois.  Aria,  “How 
Many  Hired  Servants,”  from  “The  Prodigal 
Son,”  A.  S.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Gerrish.  a.  Canon 
In  F,  Theodore  Salome;  b.  Intermezzo,  c. 
Scherzezo,  J.  Rheinberger;  a.  Fugne  in  G 
major  (dedicated  to  Mr.  Hale),  6.  “The  Man- 
ger,” c.  Scherzo  Symphonique,  Altzatdro 
Gullmant. 

Mr.  Hale  has  had  as  thorough  training  In 
music  as  8Dy  of  the  younger  American  men. 
Jo  Munich  with  Rheinberger,  In  Berlin  with 
Ralf,  Berglel  and  Haupt,  and  In  Paris  with  j 
GullmaDt.  He  Is  a fine  organist— more,  he  is  1 
a musician.  His  organ  touch  is  clear,  his 
pedalling  facile,  his  taste  in  registration 
quite  umiupeacbable.  The  scope  of  this  pro- 
gram, which  Introduced  him  to  Boston,  was 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  Mr.  Hale’s  ability 
to  Interpret  the  classics,  and  to  play  iu  the 
lighter  manner,  as  the  men  of  the  charming 
modern  organ  school  of  France  have  ordained. 
Boeton’s  acquisition  of  Mr.  Hale  Is  tb  be 
hoped  for 


I observe  that  my  cultured  contemporaries,  the  Boston  daily  news- 
papers, have  of  late  been  indulging  in  the  altogether  innocent  and  very 
amusing  pastime  of  mixing  up  the  Hale  families  of  that  city  quite  as 
gracefully  as  would  Little  Buttercup  in  the  days  of  her  baby-farming. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  readers  who  have  thus  been  misled,  it 


may  be  well  for  me  to  state  that  the  Rev.  Edward  Hale,  who  was  mar- 
rted  last  week  to  Miss  Emily  Milliken,  though  a colleague  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  is  no  relative  of  his  whatever.  Curiously 
enough,  Mrs.  Edward  Everett  Hales  Christian  name  is  likewise  Emily. 


T'aMR'JHILIP  ^ALE>  Boston  organist,  is  a brother  of  the  Rev. 
P-dwprd  Hale  who  was  married  last  week  and  not  a son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hale,  who  has,  nevertheless,  a son  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Arthur 
ale,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hale,  is  to  be  married  early  in 
July  to  Miss  Conner,  of  Philadelphia.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr  , the  second 
S°m  tt  • 6 ^ev'  Dr‘  H;de,  is  the  professor  of  English  literature  at  Cor- 
nell University.  Rev.  Edward  Hale  is  a fine-looking  fellow,  and  this 
distinguishes  him  from  the  other  Hale  boys,  who,  though  immensely 
£ ever  and  great  favorites,  are  undeniably  plain  of  person.  Dr.  Hale 
has  rive  marriageable  children — one  daughter  and  <■  sons.  The 
coming  marriage  of  Arthur  to  Miss  Conner  will  be  t.  'rSt  break  in 
the  family. 
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HE  BOYLSTON 


K>v; 

l^elic&iou^  Society. 


Rev.  JHMES  DE  NORMHNDIE 


Minister. 


Easter,  April  21,  1889. 


©pdep  of  (§epvioei». 


Bach 

Vincent 

Sullivan 


ORGAN  PRELUDE  in  B minor  ....... 

ANTHEM.  “As  it  began  to  dawn” 

INVOCATION. 

ARIA.  “The  Lord  is  Risen,”  from  “The  Light  of  World” 

SCRIPTURE  LESSON. 

HYMN,  No.  843. 

PRAYER. 

ANTHEM.  “They  have  taken  my  Lord” 

HYMN,  No.  864.  (.Choir) 

SERMON. 

PRAYER. 

OFFERTORY  SENTENCES Field  and  Barnby 

HYMN,  No.  700. 

BENEDICTION. 

ORGAN  POSTLUDE.  “Marche  aux  Flambeaux”  ....  Guilmant 


Stainer 

Shepard 


T’l'ie  ©^oir. 

Miss  ScotfTeld.  Mr.  Pennell. 

Miss  Wiggins.  Mr.  Edgerly. 

Mr.  Hale,  Organist  and  Director. 


Tlie  Schubert  Club— Italian  v s.  German 
Opera— American  Military  Bands— 
Musical  Trade  Organs. 


IT  Is  to  be  sin- 
cerely hoped  that 
the  Schubert 
^elub,  or  those 
members  who 
have  earnestly 
and  intelligently 
eudeavored  t o 
keep  up  and  de 
velop  the  musi- 
___  cal  reputation  of 

**  that  organiza- 
I,  will  not  pay  any  heed  to  the  reports  of 
Ir  intended  disbandment,  but  will  rally 
ior  more  strenuous  efforts  «ea30D. 

There  is  too  much  good  matifial  in  the  7 
bert  club  that  it  should  ts.il.  If  there  tj 
cordant  elements,  bent  only  upon  Iifo 
the  organization,  there  should  be  no  djur 
kin  getting  rid  of  them.  The  twent>;sev 
'faithful  members  who  sang  so  succsssfnll. 

, at  the  last  concert  form  the  majority 
of  the  club.  Let  them  drop  from  the 
jllat  of  membership  all  who  refuse  to  attend 
reLt — sais  and  who  intrigue  against  a capable 
ictor.  They  will  have  do  difficulty  in 
their  places  with  young  men  who  can 
vill  sing.  Above  ail  let  there  be  no 
.e  of  conductor,  for  that  would  be  fatal. 

I Hale  drew  the  club  out  of  the  slough  of 
j ond,  and  he  has  the  confidence  and  esteem 
pbe  real  musicians  in  the  club.  He  knows 
value  of  discipline,  besides,  aud  is  not 
paid  to  enforce  it.  Det  the  active  members 
Ithe Schuberts  reorganize  the  club  and  rid 
If  ail  the  “dead  wood”  that  has  clogged  its 
prts.  In  the  new  hall,  under  more  favor- 
: auspices  and  with  a l'beral  infusion  of 
blood,  the  club  is  bound  to  succeed. 


Mr.  Philip  Hale  is  an  accomplished  organist 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  during  his  stay  I 
in  Albany  no  opportunity  presented  itsslf  for 
Mm  to  display  his  talents  in  that  direction. 
He  has  commenced  a series  of  organ  recitals 
at  the  church  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  is 
now  organist.  The  Boston  Evening  Traveller, 
the  leading  musical  authority  of  that  city  | 
thus  SDOke  of  the  first  of  these  recitals : 

“Mr.”  Philip  Hale,  organist  for  the  FirstiRe- 
ligious  Society,  Roxbury,  gave  his  second  I 
oogau  recital  at  the  church  last  night.  Mr.  ] 
W.H.  Edgerly,  baritone,  assisted.  The  fol-  [ 
lowing  ini  erestiog,  fresh  and  admirably  varied 
programme  was  performed : Prelude  and  I 

Fugue  in  G minor,  (No.  14,)  Dietrich  Buxte-  | 
liude;  Romance  §ud  Procession  du  S.  Sacra-  ( 
meut,  Charles  Alexis  Chauvet,;  Ohorol,  "Vui 
Hlmmel  hoch,”  Johann  Pachelbel;  Miuuetto, 
Philip  Hayes;  “O  Salutaris,”  Giovanni  Carlo 
Maria  Ciari  (Mr.  Edgerly);  Capricclo,  Edou- 
ard Lemaigre : Prayer  and  3d  Pastorale,  Aloys 
Klein;  Prayer  and  Cradle  Song,  Oo.  27, 
Reverie.  Op.  90,  Nuptial  Postlude,  Op.  69,  ! 
new,  Felix  Alexandre  Guilmant. 

“Organ  recitalsjare  notgpopular.  There  is  a 
great  deal  oflorgau  playing  that  is  monotonous  j 
and  without  color.  Most  organ  playing  htard 
in  Boston  is  destitute  of  rhythm  and  accent. 
Most  programmes  of  organ  music  exhibi  ed. 
before  a Boston  public  are  either  too  fogylth I 
or  else  the  modern  men  represented  are  n f 
well  displayed.  Mr.  Hale  Is  a finished  playe’ 
In  whom  the  feeling  for  rhythm  is  most  pro 
nounced;  though  a disciple  of  the  French 
school,  an  admirer  and  pupil  of  Guilmant,  he 
reveres  the  classics,  of  which  school  he  is  a 
worthy  exponent.  The  programme  not^d 
showed  Mr.  Hale’s  technique  in  a fine 
light,  but  more  especially  did  it  emphasize  his 
artistic  registration.  Buxtehude  and  Pachel- 
bel, contemporaries  of  Bacb,  are  by  no  means 
familiar  names  on  organ  programmes.  The 
example  for  the  first  is  a splendid  study  for 
any  organist;  the  choral  by  Pachelbel  is 
simple  in  spirit  and  manner.  Gulimant’s 
Prayer  and  Cradle  Song  Op.  27,  was  played 
to  a new  sett  log  bv  the  composer  and  was  quite 
as  much  of  a nov’eltv  as  the  seraphic  Reverie 
Op.  70.” 
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It  is  always  a good  tning  to  hearTaew  voice 
anent  local  affairs,  and  to  this  end  #e  requested 
an  article  on  last  night’s  concert  of  the  Boylston^ 
Club  from  one  who  had  never  heard  the  club. — j 
[Musical  Ed.j 

The  last  concert  of  the  16th  season  of  the 
Boylston  Club  was  an  erreedingly  interesting 
one,  as  the  programme  was  made  up  of  seise 
tions  from  the  madrigals  and  glees  of  /our  cen- 
turies. Too  much  praise  caunot  be  given  Mr. 
Osgood  for  bis  catholic  aud  judicious  taste. 
Aside  from  the  historical  interest  of  the  pro- 
gramme, the  concert  served  a useful  and  timely 
purpose  in  showing  how  reverently  composers 
skilled  in  the  technicalities  of  eounterpjin 
treated  that  noble  instrument  the  human  voice— 
that  instrument  so  slighted  aud  abused  in  these 
evil  days  of  p;ano  thumping  and  boisterous  in- 
strumentation. Today  the  song  too  often  serves 
but  as  a pretence  or  excuse  for  an  unnecessa-ily 
intricate  accompaniment,  and  even  great  com- 
posers, regarding  the  voice  as  merely  an  instru- 
ment, ignore  its  capabilities  and  limitations, 
and  show  as  much  ignorance  in  tbeir  treatment 
of  it  as  though  they  wrote  rapid  arpeggios  for 
the  oboe  or  notes  below  the  register  of  the  flute. 

It  is  ODly  by  bearing  such  compositions  as  are 
found  in  this  last  programme  of  the  Boylston 
Club  that  one  realizes  what  effects  can  be  pro- 
duced by  voices  unaccompanied;  and  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  musically  we  have  not 
lost  more  than  we  have  gained  in  the  elaborate 
accompaniments  of  the  present  day  which  o'ten 
only  partly  conceal  the  composer’s  lack  of  musi- 
cal ideas. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  differout  numbers  were 
well  sung,  though  the  quality  of  the  tenor  part 
of  the  chorus  is  coarse,  and  the  body  of  women 
is  superior  to  the  men.  Bishop’s  “Mynheer 
VanDuucb,”  for  instance,  was  sung  without 
spiirit  and  at  a funeral  pace,  and  the  rollicking 
words  of  George  Colman  the  Younger  seemed  to 
fall  reluctantly  from  the  lips  of  confirmed 
though  disappointed  Prohibitionists.  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  wbo  delighted  in  music  that  would  drew 
three  souls  out  of  one  weaver,  would  have 
pulled  a wry  face  and  reached  impatiently  lor 
the  baton.  Iu  the  motet  of  Christoph  Bach  the 
choral  was  given  out  by  the  chorus  boys  with 
thrilling  effect.but  in  the  madrigals  of  Ford  their 
voices  were  by  no  means  agreeable,  aud  their 
tones  brought  to  rniud  the  chest  more  thau  the 
bead.  The  Bach  motet,  Arne  and  Jackson’s 
“Where  the  Bee  Sucks,”  aud  a little  Round 
were  suDg  twice,  so  much  was  the  audience  de- 
lighted with  them.  Selections  from  Palestrina, 
Ciari,  Wilbye,  Horsley  and  Dowland  secured 
the  same  receptio  •,  though  in  the  exquisite 
madrigal  of  the  last  named,  the  weakness  of  the 
tenors  was  too  apparent. 

The  club  was  assisted  by  Miss  Bessie  Stearns 
Brown,  pianist,  who  played  a mazurka  by  L9S- 
cbetizky,  aDd  a gavotte  and  variations  of  Ram- 
seau.  She  was  warmly  received. 

Mr.  Osgood  prepared  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
programme  some  “Historical  Notes.”  He 
traces  the  word  madrigal  to  the  Italian  madre 
(Mother),  a poem  addressed  to  the  Virgin.  It  is 
generally  conceded  by  modern  authorities  (as 
tor  instance  the  careful  Von  Doramer)  that  a 
madrigal  was  originally  a simple  shepherd’s 
song,  the  name  coming  from  mandra  (a  flock  of 
sheep);  mandriano,  mandriale  (a  shepherd). 
The  date  of  Clari’s  death  is  put  down  boldly  as 
1745,  but  Fetis,  wbo  is  sometimes  too  cock-sure 
ot  everything  knowable  and  unknowable  I 
frankly  says  he  does  not  know  when  Ciari  died,  ! 
neither  dot  s the  editor  of  the  beautiful  Paris 
edition  of  some  of  Clari’s  works.  Palestrina  ' 
was  pot  born  in  1524  but  in  1514,  as  Kandler  dis- 
covered and  Schelle  confirmed.  It  is  au  open 
question  whether  Du  Fay  did  not  live  a century 
before  the  date  given  in  the  programme  and  the 
Du  Fay  of  1360-1440,  a tenor  singer  and  not  the 
composer.  The  “notes”  contained,  in  addition  I 
to  many  interesting  critical  remarks,  a fine 
specimen  cf  humor,  viz:  In  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  names  of  the  great  Orlando  Gibbons  and — , 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Philip  Hale.  ^ 
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[HE  letter  of  “ Another  Old  Opera- 
goer,”  which  appeared  in  last 
Sunday's  New  York  Times, 

! suggests  the  need  of  a few  per- 
I tinent  remarks.  The  first  of 
these  is  that  “ Another  Old 
Operagoer  ” is  such  a very  old 
operagoer  that  he  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  what  is  done  in  the  opera  houses'  of 
to-day.  He  says  that  he  sees  no  reason 
why  “ Robert  le  Diable,”  “ Le  rrophSte,” 
" Les  Huguenots,”  and  “ L’Africaine  ” are 
not  given.  The  last  two,  he  adds,  are  given 
rarely,  and  then  in  an  emasculated  form 
which  “ enrages  one  who  has  heard  them 
at  the  Grand  Op6ra  in  Paris;  whereas  the 
first  two  are  never  heard  nowadays  in  New 
York.” 

It  is  extremely  easy  to  answer  the  com- 
plaints of  this  old  operagoer.  The  writer  of 
this  department  is  not  especially  given  to 
defending  opera  as  it  is  given  in  New  York 
in  these  days,  but  he  likes  to  see  justice 
done  to  every  one.  “ Robert  le  Diable  ” is 
not  given  now  because  so  few  people  care 
to  hear  it.  In  regard  to  this  opera,  the  old 
operagoer  is  with  a hopeless  minority.  Im- 
presarios cannot  afford  to  gratify  the  few 
and  keep  the  many  out  of  their  theatres. 

“ Le  ProphSte  ” has  not  been  given  for 
several  years,  chiefly  because  the  Opera 
House  has  not  had  a contralto  of  sufficient 
dramatic  power  to  assume  the  important 
role  of  Fides.  This  is  a confession  of  weak- 
ness, and  the  old  operagoer  will  naturally 
and  properly  chuckle  over  it.  The  work 
was  last  performed  here  in  the  season  of 


EMIL  FISCHER, 


1891-2,  with  M.  Joan  de  Reszke  as  John  of 
Leyden,  Mme.  Lilli  Lehmann  as  Hertlia, 
Mile.  Giulia  Ravoglt  as  Fides,  M.  Edouard 
de  Reszke,  Signor  Monti,  and  Signor  Vlviani 
as  the  Anabaptists,  and  Signor  Martapoura 
as  Oberthal.  The  Incompetency  of  Mile. 
Ravogli  ruined  the  effect  of  an  otherwise 
great  performance.  The  old  operagoer  may 
recall  that  performance,  but  I judge  from 
his  tone  that  he  thinks  the  work  has  not 
been  done  for  many  years. 

The  old  operagoer’s  unfamiliarity  with 
operatic  affairs  of  which  he  writes  so  glib- 
ly, is  displayed  by  his  remarks  about  “ Les 
Huguenots.”  This  opera  has  been  given  sev- 
eral times  every  season  since  Mr.  Grau 
(with  his  late  partner,  Mr.  Abbey)  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  The  De  Reszke  brothers  have  al- 
ways been  the  Raoul  and  Marcel.  In  the 
season  of  1891-2  we  had  Nordica,  Pettigiani, 
and  De  Vigne  in  the  women  parts,  with 
Magini-Coletti  and  Serbolini  as  De  Nevers 
and  St.  Bris. 


The  following  season  there  was  no  opera, 
the  house  having  been  partly  destroyed  by 
fire.  In  the  season  of  1893-4  " Les  Hugue- 
nots ” was  sung  several  times,  Mme.  Ar- 
noldson  and  Mme.  Scalchi  taking  'the  places 
of  Pettigiani  and  De  Vigne,  and  M.  Lassalle 
and  Signor  Ancona  appearing  as  St.  Bris 
and  De  Nevers.  “L’Africaine”  was  also 
given  that  season  with  Lassalle  as  Nelusko, 
Nordica  as  Selika,  and  Jean  de  Reszke  as 
Vasco. 

In  the  season  of  1894-5  “ Les  Huguenots  ” 
was  given  very  often  with  the  following  re- 
markable cast:  Valentine,  Mme.  Nordica; 
Urbain,  Mme.  Scalchi;  Marguerite,  Mme. 
Melba;  Raoul,  Jean  de  Reszke;  Marcel, 
Edouard  de  Reszke;  St.  Bris,  M.  Plangon; 
De  Nevers,  M.  Maurel.  Sometimes  Signor 
Ancona  took  M.  Maurel’s  place,  but  on  the 
whole  the  cast  was  the  finest  ever  heard  in 
New  York. 

" L’Africaine  ” was  given  that  season 
with  Tamagno  as  Vasco.  Nordica,  Ancona, 
and  Edouard  de  Reszke  were  also  in  the 
cast.  “ Les  Huguenots  ” was  given  the  fol- 
lowing season  with  Mme.  Litvinne  in  Mme. 
Nordica’s  place  as  Valentine.  “ L’Afri- 
caine ” was  sung  with  Mme.  Litvinne  as 
Selika  and  Miss  Engel  as  Inez.  Lassalle, 


As  Hans  Sachs  in  “ Die  Meistersinger.” 


Jean  de  Reszke,  Edouard  de  Reszke,  and 
Plangon  were  also  in  the  cast. 

So  much  for  the  matter  of  infrequency. 
As  for  the  emasculation,  our  correspondent 
refers,  of  course,  to  the  Emission  of  the 
last  act  of  “ Les  Huguenots.”  Of  course 
this  is  performed  at  the  Grand  OpSra 
in  Paris,  but  it  is  invariably  cut  every- 
where else.  It  is  justly  regarded  as  an  anti- 
climax and  even  if  it  were  given  few  would 
stay  in  the  house  to  listen  to  it.  This  is  not 
my  opinion;  it  is  what  opera  managers  have 
found  out  from  years  of  experience.  If  they 
knew  that  their  patrons  desired  to  hear  the 
last  act  of  “ Les  Huguenots  ” they  would 
give  it  always.  As  for  the  emasculation  of 
“ L’Africaine,”  I am  at  a loss  to  know 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the 
spectacular  part.  But  there  is  one  thing  ab- 
solutely certain:  the  old  operagoer  has  not 
heard  either  " Les  Huguenots  ” or  “ L’Af- 
ricaine ” performed  at  the  Paris  Grand 
Opdra  with  such  casts  as  we  have  had  here 
—not  in  many  years. 

It  is  somewhat  fatiguing  to  a New  York 
music  lovers  to  have  the  Paris  Grand  Opdra 
constantly  thrown  in  his  face.  The  scenery, 
chorus,  and  ballet  there  are  always  admira- 
ble. The  house  excels  in  those  departments 
which  can  only  be  brought  to  a high  range 
of  excellence  by  permanency.  Its  mise  en 
scftne  is  far  beyond  ours.  But  its  orchestra 
is  execrable  and  would  not  be  tolerated 
here.  Compared  with  the  orchestra  of  the 
Paris  Grand  Op6ra,  Mr.  Damrosch’s  or- 
chestra is  a body  of  amazing  virtuosi. 
Furthermore,  on  " off  nights  ” at  the  Grand 
Op€ra  the  casts  are  not  a whit  better  than 
they  are  on  the  off  nights  here.  And  on  the 
other  nights  ours  are  usually  much  better. 
Special  productions  are  made  with  great 
completeness  at  the  Grand  Opf-ra,  and  as 
an  institution,  of  course,  with  routine  and 
traditions,  repertory  and  the  fundamental 
requirements  of  an  established  opera  house, 
it  is  the  best  in  the  world.  But  for  several 
seasons  New  York  has  enjoyed  casts  which 
the  Grand  Opera  cannot  equal. 

But  to  resume.  The  old  operagoer  de- 
sires to  know  why  “ Don  Sebastian,”  11  I 
Puritani,”  “ lone,”  “ II  Polinto,”  “ William 
Tell,”  and  " Die  Weisse  Frau  ” are  not 
given.  I can  answer  that.  Because  only  a 
few  persons  desire  to  hear  them.  “ William 
Tell  ” has  been  given  at  the  Metropolitan- 
pretty  badly,  I admit— but  few  went  even 
to  find  out  whether  it  was  well  or  ill  done. 
The  other  works  have  disappeared  from  the 
stage  because  there  is  no  demand  for  them. 
If  the  score  or  two  of  old  operagoers  who 
lament  their  disappearance  will  guarantee 
the  expense,  Mr.  Grau  will  perhaps  pro- 
duce some  of  them  next  season.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  has  to  run  the  risk  him- 
self, I am  quite  sure  that  he  will  not  ex- 
periment with  them. 

The  correspondent  asks  why  Reyeps  " Sa- 
lammbo  ” is  not  produced.  Because  Mr. 
Grau  does  not  think  it  would  pay.  In  other 
words,  he  does  not  think  enough  people  de- 
sire to  hear  it. 

Now  I come  to  the  part  of  the  gentleman’s 


letter  which  is  most  remarkable,  the  part 
which  shows  that  he  complains  out  of  the 
depths  of  a profound  ignorance,  and  that 
he  is  such  a very  old  operagoer  that  he  has 
been  to  hear  “ Faust  ” only  once  in  recent 
years,  and  that  in  the  present  season.  He 
says:  t 

“ It  is  pertinent  to  ask  why  the  opera  of 
‘ Faust  ’ is  never  rendered  here  in  full,  as 
in  London  and  Berlin.  Here  the  church 
scene  is  omitted,  for  Marguerite,  as  the 
opera  is  rendered  in  Europe,  enters  the 
church,  a magnificent  view  of  the  interior 
being  given,  while  Mephistopheles  appears 
through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  tempting 
her  to  despair  and  destruction." 

Under  Mr.  Damrosch  this  season  the 
church  scene  has  been  performed  outside 
the  church.  It  has  never  once  been  done  so 
in  any  of  Mr.  Grau’s  seasons;  but  on  the 
contrary  has  always  been  done  precisely  a3 
our  correspondent  tells  us  it  is  done  in  Lon- 
don and  Berlin.  It  is  unwise,  to  say  the 
least,  to  condemn  people  for  not  doing__a 
thing  when  you  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  out  whether  they  did  it.  Here 
is  one  more— and  the  last — quotation  from 
this  letter: 

“ This  clipping  and  cutting  short  of  operas 
is  much  defended  in  the  press,  ’ on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  score,’  as  if  the  press 
had  constituted  itself  guardian  of  early  re- 
tiring habits  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Manhattoes.  Now,  however  desirable  it  may 
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Van  Rensselaer  "Wheeler, 

As  Captain  Rodney  in  " The  Highwayman.” 


MR.  TORREY’S  PICTURES. 


|OW  that  the  old  fashion  of  hav- 
ing one's  portrait  painted  has, 
after  many  years  of  disuse, 
come  again  into  vogue,  artists 
everywhere  are  catering  to  the 
demand  for  these  counterfeit 
presentments.  Europe  has  sent 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  continues 
to  send,  some  of  her  best-known  portrait 
painters  to  our  shores.  Benjamin  Constant, 
Hubert  Herkomer,  Chartran,  Madrazo,  Bol- 
dini,  de  la  Gandara,  and  others  less  known 
come  here  and  have  painted  and  are  paint- 
ing the  portraits  of  our  public  men,  our 
millionaires,  our  society  matrons,  our  belles 


and  beaus,  and  have  departed,  or  are  soon 
to  depart,  laden  with  sheckels  from  Ameri- 


can coffers. 

Time  was  when  no  American  man,  and 
especially  no  American  woman,  of  wealth 
and  position  felt  a European  tour  com- 
plete without  having  sat  to  some  French, 
or  possibly  some  English,  portrait  painter 
of  note  in  his  atelier  in  Paris  or  London. 
N’ow  these  foreign  portrait  painters  have 
begun  to  seek  their  customers  on  the  native 
heath  of  the  latter,  and  so  great  has  been 
their  financial  success  that  still  more  of 
their  fellows  are  heralded  as  contemplating 
an  American  tour. 

This  influx  of  foreign  portrait  painters 


Mme.  Simpson. 

From  a Painting  by  George  Burroughs  Torrey. 


has  not,  however,  rendered  American  por- 
trait painters  idle.  The  appetite  grows  in 
eating,  and  the  very  stir  that  the  arrival  of 
these  noted  foreign  artists  has  caused  has 
exerted  a greater  interest  in  portraiture,  has 
led  to  the  purchase  by  our  art  collectors 
and  connoisseurs  of  numerous  portraits  by 
-BiT-  Tostiun.  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Romney,  and  other 
masters  of  the  early  English  school,  and 
has  impelled  many  a man  and  woman  to 
turn  to  the  studios  of  American  artists  to 
have  their  forms  and  features  perpetuated 
on  canvas. 

Among  younger  American  portrait  painters, 
one  who  has  already  won  reputation  by  his 
work  and  whose  portraits  of  prominent 
men  and  women  have  brought  him  artistic 
as  well  as  business  success  is  George  Bur- 
roughs Torrey.  Mr.  Torrey,  who  is  still  in 
the  thirties,  was  bora  in  New  York.  He 
early  evinced  artistic  tastes,  and  haunted 
the  art  galleries  of  the  metropolis.  He  drew 
and  painted  industriously  for  some  years, 
-feul_£ealizing  the  need  of  study  he  went 
abroaif  ln  1892,  secured  a large  and  hand- 
some studio  in  the  Avenpejle  Villiers,  Paris, 
and  there  for  four  years~  workx-d  unceas- 
ingly and  industriously  at  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. He  was  particularly  impressed  and 
influenced  by  the  works  of  Carolus  Duran, 
the  brilliant  portrait  painter,  and  Puvis  de 
Chavannes.  the  modern  master  of  decora- 
tive mural  painting.  Returning  to  New 
York  last  Spring,  Mr.  Torrey  gave  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  work  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
which  was  favorably  noticed  in  The  New 
York  Times.  Last  Autumn  he  leased  a 
studio  at  543  Fifth  Avenue,  and  this  week 
he  will  give  a second  exhibition  of  his  work, 


Mrs.  Brooks,  Buffalo. 

From  a Painting  by  George  Burroughs  Torrey. 


GEORGE  BURROUGHS  TORREY  IN  HIS  STUDIO. 
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including  all  his  recent  portraits,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Mr.  Torrey  is  a fair  draughtsman  and  has 
a delicate,  pretty  color  scheme,  but  the 
chief  merit  of  his  work  is  its  refinement. 
He  has  had  many  fair  sitters,  and  his  por- 
traits of  these  are  portraits  of  ladies,  and 
all  are  invested  with  that  nameless  yet  un- 
mistakable atmosphere  of  good  breeding 
and  refinement,  so  strangely  and  markedly 
lacking  in  the  portraits  of  certain  foreign 
artists  now  here  who  shall  be  nameless. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  this 
notice  of  Mr.  Torrey’s  work  have  been  care- 
fully selected.  One  shows  the  artist  him- 
self at  work  on  his  still  uncompleted  bust 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Gen.  Burnett,  formerly  Miss 
Agnes  Tailer;  another  is  a portrait  of  Mrs. 
Brooks  of  Buffalo,  another  of  the  artist’s 
fair  young  wife,  another  of  Mme.  Simpson, 


Judge  Truax. 

From  a Painting  by  George  Burroughs  Torrey. 

and  still  another,  a full  length,  of  Judge 
Truax  of  this  city. 

All  these  portraits  are  good  in  expression 
and  are  excellent  likenesses,  while  that  of 
an  older  woman,  Mrs.  Brooks  of  Buffalo,  is 
notable  for  the  easy  and  graceful  pose, 
fresh  color,  and  the  clever  rendering  of  the 
details  and  textures  of  the  gown,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  lace  collar  and  the  watered 
silk  skirt.  The  portrait  of  Judge  Truax  is 
a forceful  work— well  drawn  and  fresh  and 
rich  in  color. 

f 

And  Possibly  the  Examiner. 

From  Tit-Bits. 

" Now,  my  boy,”  said  the  examiner,  " if 
I had  a mince  pie  and  should  give  two- 
twelfths  of  it  to  John,  two-twelfths  to 
Isaac,  and  two-twelfths  to  Harry,  and  take 
half  the  pie  myself,  what  would  there  be 
left?  Speak  out  loud,  so  that  all  can  hear." 

“ The  plate!  ” shouted  the  boy. 

4 

They’re  Too  Real. 

From  The  Chicago  Record. 

“ I used  to  have  a great  relish  for  prac- 
tical jokes.” 

" Don't  you  still  enjoy  them?  ” 

“ No;  not  since  I’m  married. 

f 

His  Secret  of  Success. 

From  Pearson’s  Weekly. 

“ How  on  earth  do  you  get  yourself  into 
the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  write  those 
pessimistic  poems?  ” 

Timmins— I use  a fountain  pen. 


MRS.  TORREY. 

From  a Painting  by  George  Burroughs  Torrey. 
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MRS.  KEELEY  AT  THE  PIANO. 

The  Oldest  Living  English  Actress  and  Her  Friend  Calmour,  the  Dramatist. 


not  without  dramatic  value,  in  the  role  of 
Chiara,  the  gypsy,  in  " One  Summer’s  Day.” 
At  Wallack’s  this  week  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  an 
actress  of  uncommon  discernment  and  a fine 
sense  of  effect,  will  have  a new  opportunity 
in  this  role.  John  Drew  is  the  star  in  “ One 
Summer's  Day,”  which  will  likely  turn  out 
a pretty  and  entertaining  thing,  and  ought 
to  be  well  acted.  E.  A.  D. 


Franklin  llcteay. 

Franklin  McLeay,  the  Cassius  in  ”Juliu3 
Caesar  ” at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, is  a Canadian,  and  acted  in  this 
country  with  Wilson  Barrett.  He  was 
born  in  Watford,  Ontario,  thirty-two 
years  ago,  and  received'  his  education 
at  Toronto  University.  Here  he  took 
honors  in  modern  languages  and  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  later  was  appointed 


Shakespearean  lecturer  at  Woodstock  Col- 
lege, Canada.  From  stage  literature  to  the 
stage  Itself  was  but  one  step,  and  In  1890 
he  joined  the  company  of  Barrett,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  that  manager’s  de- 
parture for  Australia. 


Willard's  Mew  Play. 

Next  season  Edward  S.  Willard  expects  to 
have  a new  play  by  L.  N.  Parker,  called 
“ The  Swashbuckler,”  and  dealing  with  the 
adventures  of  a soldier  of  fortune  while 
striving  to  regain  his  estates  from  ’-he  Arch- 
bishop of  Strasburg,  who  has  seized  them 
from  an  impostor  masquerading  under  the 
hero’s  name,  and  finally  from  the  heroine — 
his  “ dearest  enemy.”  The  period  of  the 
play  is  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  the 
scene  Andlau,  a little  city  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges,  near  the  Hohwald,  familiar  to  play- 


.H-owycvr KS.  KEELEY,  who  is  pictured 
on  this  page,  in  company  with 
T3  ffciS'W  her  young  friend,  Alfred  Cal- 
L7  b n,our.  tho  dramatist,  is  nlnety- 

two  years  old,  and  is  probably 
' ’ iJCh  the  oldest  actress  in  the  world. 
kjiaEsS&K  And  with  the  droll  British 
" slavey  ” of  " Oh,  Susannah  ” on  view,  and 
some  sort  of  a discussion  going  on  among 
tthe  youngsters  as  to  the  origin  of  the  cock- 
ney lodging  house  maid  of  all  work  on  the 
stage,  It  Is  interesting  to  recall  the  late 
George  H.  Lewes’s  account  of  one  of  the 
characters  he  saw  Mrs.  Keeley  act,  early  in 
this  century.  This  was  the  servant  girl  in 
the  old  farce  called  “ Furnished  Apart- 
ments.” Lewes  declared  that  whoever  had 
seen  this  portrayal  would  not  easily  forget 
“ such  a picture  of  the  London  * slavey,’  a 
stupid,  wearied,  slatternly,  good-natured 
dab,  her  brain  confused  by  Incessant  bells, 
her  vitality  ebbing  under  overwork.”  He 
comments  upon  her  dazed  expression,  the 
limp  exhaustion  of  her  limbs,  and  the  as- 
semblage of  rags  which  passed  for  her  cos- 
tume. He  found  this  at  once  inexpressibly 
droll  and  pathetic,  “ so  grotesque,  yet  so 
real,  that  laughter  ended  In  a sigh.”  Lewes, 
in  spite  of  his  gravity  andi  seeming  stern- 
ness, and  his  erudition,  was  a highly  emo- 
tional dramatic  critic.  What  he  liked,  he 
liked  very  hard,  indeed;  he  was  doubtless 
wont,  (like  other  eminent  critics,)  to  attrib- 
ute artistic  purposes  and  effects  to  artists 
that  they  never  dreamed  of.  I fancy  we’ve 
seen  the  Slavey  acted  in  our  own  time  by 
Miss  Rose  Skerrett,  Miss  Sydney  Cowell, 
and  Miss  May  Robson  as  well  as  that  role 
was  ever  acted  by  Mrs.  Keeley.  But  It  is 
interesting  to  have  that  account  of  a per- 
v formance  of  the  lodging-house  girl  away 

back  in  the  “ thirties.” 


Mrs.  Keeley  was  a Miss  Goward,  and  was 
born  in  1803.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
in  1825  in  opera.  She  married  Robert  Kee- 
ley, a comedian  of  rare  gifts,  who  lived  until 
1869.  Westland  Marston  writes,  with  enthu- 
siasm, of  her  acting,  with  Webster  in  “ The 
Roused  Lion,”  of  Mile.  Grasset  de  Ville- 
dieu,  “ formerly  a danseuse,  Who  is  anxious 
to  hide  her  old  vocation  from  Stanislas, 
while,  in  moments  of  emotion,  every  look 
and  tone,  every  gesture  of  head,  feet,  and 
anus,  unconsciously  betray  It."  That  must 
bave-uwen  a very  difficult  r61e. 

But  it  is  In  Lewes’s  book,  “ Actors  and 
the  Art  of  Acting,”  and  not  in  Marston’s 


Fritz  Williams. 

quite  recently  appeared  in  public,  and  at 
the  time  of  this  writing  is  reported  to  be  in 
excellent  health.  Her  repertory  used  to  be 
comprehensive,  including  farce,  melodrama, 
comedy,  end  travesty.  Familiar  roles  she 
essayed  are  Smike  in  ” Nichoiaa  Nickieby,” 
Jack  Sheppard,  Nerissa  in  “ The  Merchant 
of  Venice,”  Mrs.  Placid  in  " Every  One  Has 
His  Fault,”  Polly  Pallmall  In  Jerrold’s 
“ Prisoners  of  War,”  Dot  in  " The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth,”  Clemency  Newcome  in 
" The  Battle  of  Life,”  Maria  In  “ Twelfth 
Night,"  and  Betty  Martin  in  an  English 
version  of  “ The  Clockmaker’s  Hat,”  by 
Mme.  Girardin. 


In  London  Miss  Constance  Collier  is  cred- 
ited with  a triumph,  largely  pictorial,  but 
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later  “ Our  Recent  Actors,”  that  we  find  tho 
boat  accounts  of  Mrs.  Keeley’s  acting  In  her 
prime.  It  is  Lewes  who  declares  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Keeley  that  " the  acting  of  these  two 
Illustrated  the  truth,  so  little  understood, 
that  acting,  because  a representative  art, 
cannot  'be  created  by  Intelligence  or  sensi- 
bility, (however  necessary  these  may  be  for 
tho  perfection  of  the  art,)  but  must  always 
depend  upon  the  physical  qualifications  of 
the  actor,  these  being  the  means  of  repre- 
sentation.” He  calls  Mrs.  Keeley  " remark- 
ably endowed,”  and  proceeds  to  say  that 
“ she  concentrated  In  her  repartees  an 
amount  of  Intellectual  vis  and  ‘ devil  ’ which 
gave  such  a feather  to  the  shaft  that  au- 
thors must  often  have-  been  surprised  at 
tho  revelation  to  themselves  of  the  force  of 
their  own  wit.” 


It  Is  pleasant  to  read  such  praise  of  the 
benignant  old  lady  who  sits  at  the  piano- 
forte in  the  picture.  Mrs.  Keeley  has  not 
acted  In  many  years,  of  course,  but  she  has 


JOSEPHINE  HALL. 
Aurora  in  “ Oh,  Susannah.” 


JESSIE  BUSLEY. 
Tupper  in  “ Oh,  Susannah.” 
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spairing  with  the  “ addio  ” of  Turiddu  un- 
til the  emotional  perspiration  bursts  from 
every  pore  of  the  soul,  and  then  suddenly  to 
be  plunged  into  the  refreshing  atmosphere 
of  “ We  sail  the  ocean  blue,  and  our  saucy 
ship’s  a beauty  ’’—that  will  be  a spiritual 
Turkish  bath  that  ought  to  brace  a man  to 
meet  the  struggle  of  life  on  the  following  day! 

There  must  be  thousands  who  have  never 
heard  “ Pinafore.”  Personally  I heard  it 
177  consecutive  times— never  mind  why  nor 
how.  And  I am  going  again.  And  I say  to 
all  the  readers  of  this  column,  “ Go  ye  and 
do  likewise  ’’—not  the  177  times,  but  once. 
If  you  go  once,  you’ll  wish  to  go  again. 
“ Pinafore  ” is  the  mother  of  operetta  in 
this  country.  It  is  the  Spring  song,  the 
gladsome  youth  of  an  art  which  has  be- 
come old  and  decrepit.  It  is  the  most  de- 
licious morsel  of  light  music.  Go  and  hear  it. 

This  musical  season  is  one  of  the  most 
active  that  has  ever  been  known  in  New 
York,  and  I cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
is  largely  because  we  have  not  had  a long 
opera  season.  Last  week  there  were  16 
musical  entertainments  on  the  critic’s  list, 
the  week  before  there  were  13,  and  the 
week  before  that  12.  Yet  Messrs.  Damrosch 
and  Ellis  are  enjoying  a most  prosperous 
season  of  opera,  and  will  finish  it  with  a 
very  handsome  profit. 

Meanwhile  the  Philharmonic  Society  gives 
sixteen  performances  instead  of  twelve,  and 
does  a larger  business  than  ever  before.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  playing  this 
season  to  the  largest  audiences  it  has  ever 
had  in  New  York,  and  the  same  thing  can 
be  said  in  regard  to  the  Kneisel  Quartet. 
The  Astoria  concerts  have  been  well  at- 
tended, and  so  have  those  at  Chickering 
Hall.  On  the  whole,  there  appears  to  be  a 
growth  of  interest  in  good  music  outside  of 
opera.  But  if  Mr.  Grau  offers  us  a long 
season  next  Winter  other  enterprises  are 
sure  to  suffer.  It  is  better  that  we  should 
have  a variety  than  that  we  should  centre 
our  whole  interest  on  one  form  of  music. 

It  is  better  because  it  does  more  for  the 


improvement  of  public  taste.  Opera  there 
always  will  be,  chiefly  because  a great  mass 
of  unmusical  people  find  in  it  the  excite- 
ment of  the  personal  influence  of  the  artists 
and  the  glamour  of  fashionable  association. 
But  the  development  of  a sound  apprecia- 
tion rests  on  the  work  of  chamber  music 
organizations  and  orchestras. 

What  this  city  ought  to  have  is  a thor- 
oughly good  permanent  orchestra  founded 
on  a plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  The  success  of  the  increased 
number  of  Philharmonic  concerts  shows 
that  the  public  is  ready  to  support  good 
orchestral  entertainments.  But  in  the  pres- 
ent conditions  we  can  never  get  satisfactory 
results.  The  union  of  musicians  allows  only 
one  rehearsal  without  pay  prefatory  to  a 
concert.  If  a new  work  is  to  be  produced 
there  ought  to  be  half  a dozen.  The  Phil- 
harmonic Society  has  three,  and  its  members 
do  not  play  together  nor  under  the  same 
of  the  season.  Many  of  them  never  play  in 
concerts  at  all  except  on  these  occasions. 

A permanent  orchestra  should  have  a fund 
of  at  least  $1,000,000  behind  it.  A thorough- 
ly competent  conductor  should  be  engaged 
and  furnished  with  the  means  to  engage 
the  best  men  available.  He  would  have  to 
bring  some  of  them  from  Europe.  They 
would  be  paid  regular  weekly  salaries  and 
be  under  contract  to  play  only  with 
the  permanent  orchestra.  They  would  be 
obliged  to  rehearse  as  often  as  the  con- 
ductor thought  necessary.  It  would  not 
make  any  difference  whether  the  receipts  of 
the  concerts  quite  met  the  expenses  or  not. 
In  a very  brief  time  they  would  do  so. 

Now,  this  town  is  full  of  millionaires. 
What  is  the  reason  that  a few  of  them 
cannot  subscribe  the  amount  necessary  to 
establish  a permanent  orchestra  here?  Plans 
are  afoot  looking  to  such  an  end.  But  what 
is  needed  Is  money.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  some  of  our  men  of  wealth  to  do  some- 
thing for  art  and  culture  quite  as  admira- 
ble as  giving  great  pictures  to  a museum 
or  valuable  books  to  a library. 

W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


Copyright,  1898,  by  Ainu-  Dupont,  New  York. 

JOHANNA  GADSKI  AS 


BRUNHILDE. 


The  announcement  of  the 
Castle  Square  Opera  Company  that  it  will 
give  “ Cavalleria  Rusticana  ” and  “ Pina- 
fore ” as  “ a double  bill  ” fills  me  with 
thrills  of  anticipatory  delight.  When  I was 
a boy  the  great  Saturday  night  bill  at  the 
theatre  used  to  be  " Richard  III.,”  “ Black- 
Eyed  Susan,”  and  a farce.  We  have  had 
double  bills  at  the  opera — “ Cavalleria  ” and 
" Pagliacci,”  “ Cavalleria  ” and  “ Orfeo,”  or 
"Cavalleria”  and  “Traviata”;  but  think 
of  “Cavalleria”  and  “Pinafore.” 

To  sit  in  the  anguish  of  one  of  the  most 
intense  of  all  tragedies  for  an  hour,  writh- 
ing with  the  agonies  of  Santuzza  and  de- 
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e to  get  early  to  bed  for 
many  obvious  reasons,  and 
admitting  that  the  writer  be- 
longs to  a former  age  of 
operagoers,  he  still  believes 
that  the  composer  was  a 
better  judge  of  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  his 
opera  than  any  impresario  or 
musical  critic  is  likely  to  be. 
Hence  he  protests  against  • cut 
ting  ' of  operas.  Let  us  have 
them  as  they  were  written, 
and  not  mangled  versions.” 

I wish  he  had  given  the 
name  of  the  paper  and  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which 
he  found  a defense  of  the 
cutting  of  operas.  I have 
seen  simple  statements  of 
the  reasons  why  cuts  were 
made,  but  I have  not  seen 
any  vigorous  approval  of  the 
process.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  seen  most  emphatic 
protests  against  it  on  the 
very  ground  taken  by  our 
correspondent — that  the  com- 
poser best  knew  his  own 
purposes. 

The  correspondent  furth- 
er complains  of  the  preva- 
lence of  Wagner's  works. 
This  is  a common  complaint 
of  old  operagoers.  But  the 
r.ew  operagoers  are  in  the 
majority,  and  they  like  the 
Wagner  dramas.  No  one  on 
the  face  of  this  earth  dis- 
likes the  music  dramas  of 
Wagner  more  than  does  Mr. 
Maurice  Grau.  He  was 
brought  up  on  the  old  operas 
and  his  tastes  are  the  same 
as  those  of  these  dear  old 
operagoers  who  write  unwise 
letters  to  newspapers.  But 
Mr.  Grau  is  a business  man, 
ind  he  knows  that  in  order 
to  succeed  he  must  give  the 
public  not  what  he  likes,  but 
what  it  likes.  Once  in  a 
while  he  gives  way  to  his 
feelings  and  puts  on  “ La 
Favorita  ” or  “ Semiram- 
ide.”  Whereupon  the  gen- 
eral public  stays  away,  and 
a few  old  operagoers  enjoy 
the  performance — at  Mr. 
Grau's  expense.  I am  not 
saying  that  public  taste-  is 
right  or  wrong.  That  is  not 
the  question  just  now. 

This  is  simply  a question 
of  fact.  The  manager  recog- 
nizes that  the  public  likes 
Wagner,  and  he  gives  it.  Mr. 
Grau  has  said  in  a public  in- 
terview that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble at  the  present  day  to 
carry  through  a season  of 
opera  without  giving  music 
dramas  of  Wagner.  They  do 
not  have  to  exclude  other 
works,  and  this  public  is  pas- 
sionately fond  of  “ Faust,” 
••  Carmen,”  and  some  other 
operas  which  our  corre- 
spondent fears  may  be  worn 
threadbare.  Well,  why  not? 
Then  we  shall  have  to  have 
new  works.  But  I do  wish 
that  these  well-meaning  old 
operagoers  would  perceive 
how  ludicrous  is  the  position 
of  a man  who  writes  letters 
of  complaint  to  a newspaper 
because  all  the  other  people 
in  the  city  refuse  to  like 
what  he  likes. 


:ed  by  Airnt-  Dupont,  New  York. 


David  ItiMpliam. 

Vith  Damrosch-Ellis  Opera  Company. 


HEIR  TO  PATTI’S 
FORTUNE. 

The  death  of  Nicolini,  com- 
ing as  it  has  before  that  of 
Adelina  Patti,  probably  means 
that  a large  share  of  her  for- 
tune will  fall  to  American 
heirs.  Mme.  Patti  has  few 
living  relatives.  Her  nearest 
kinsman  is  believed  to  be  Al- 
fredo Barilli,  a popular  mu- 
sician of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Mr. 
Barilli  is  the  son  of  the  prima 
donna’s  half-brother,  who  in 
his  day  was  also  a musician. 
The  half-brother  was  almost 
grown  at  the  time  of  the 
diva’s  birth,  and  it  was  by 
him  that  the  voice  which  was 
to  make  her  fame  and  fortune 
was  discovered  and  given  its 
first  development.  Many  tales 
are  told  in  the  Barilli  family 
of  the  strict  measures  re- 
sorted to  by  the  elder  Barilli 
to  force  his  young  charge  and 
pupil  to  diligent  study;  and  of 
the  oft-repeated  but  harmless 
punishments  which  resulted 
when  in  the  exuberance  of 
youth  she  slighted  her  tasks 
and  failed  to  live  up  to  the 
possibilities  of  her  wonderful 
voice. 

Although  in  the  brief  an- 
nals of  Patti’s  life  little  or 
no  credit  has  been  given  to 
Signor  Barilli  for  his  part  in 
her  musical  education,  the 
singer  herself  has  acknowl- 
edged her  indebtedness  to 
him  on  the  back  of  a large 
photograph  of  herself  sent  to 
him  before  his  death  and 
just  after  Patti’s  first  great 
European  triumphs.  On  the 
back  of  this  photograph,  be- 
neath his  name  and  hers,  she 
has  written:  “ To  my  first 

and  only  teacher.”  This  sou- 
venir, furnishing  as  it  does 
almost  the  only  proof  of  the 
elder  Barilli’s  intimate  con- 
nection with  her  career,  is 
naturally  greatly  prized  by 
the  family  of  his  .son,  who 
still  have  it  in  their  posses- 
sion. 

Alfredo  Barilli,  an  artist 
and  a man  of  taste  and  cul- 
ture, has  always  been  a fa- 
vorite with  his  aunt,  and  has 
spent  several  Summers  with 
her  at  Craig-y-Nos.  Two 
years  ago  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  invited  to  accom- 
pany him  to  her  castle  in  the 
Welsh  highlands.  Every  prep- 
aration was  made  to  accept, 
but  sickness  prevented  them 
from  going  as  a family,  al- 
though Mr.  Barilli  himself 
paid  his  respects  and  ex- 
pressed his  wife’s  regrets. 
During  Patti’s  last  American 
tour,  when  she  sang  in  At- 
lanta, the  Barilli  family  were 
invited  to  dine  with  the  sing- 
er at  her  hotel,  and  were 
the  recipients  of  affectionate 
favors  at  her  hands. 

The  death  of  Nicolini,  there 
fore,  places  the  Barillis  in 
direct  line  of  inheritance,  as 
the  indications  are  that  the 
great  singer  holds  them  in 
high  regard.  They  have  an 
attractive  and  artistic  home 
just  outside  of  Atlanta,  in  a 
suburb  known  as  College 
Park,  although  Mr.  Barilli’s 
musical  studio  is  in  the  city.  There  they 
live  a refined  and  unpretentious  life.  They 
have  never  flaunted  their  relationship  with 
the  great  prima  donna,  nor  by  word  or  deed 
encouraged  the  belief  that  they  had  any 
expectations  from  her.  Her  photographs, 
however,  are  enshrined  in  state  in  their 
home,  and  every  detail  of  her  life  is  fol- 
lowed by  them  with  the  greatest  interest. 


The  Laws  of  Nature. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“ That  fellow  Stiggsby  seems  awfully 
short  this  Winter.” 

“ Yes,  he’s  shorter  than  he  is  in  Sum- 
mer.” 
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GRAPHIC  MICROFILM  SERVICE  INC. 


60  ADAMS  STREET  • WALTHAM  54,  MASS. 


TELEPHONE  WALTHAM  5280 


February  9,  1944 


krs.  Philip  Hale 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


Dear  Mrs.  Hale: 


We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 


February  8,  enclosing  check  for  storage  charges, 
which  we  have  forwarded  to  our  New  York  office, 
who  will  in  turn  send  you  your  receipt  as  you  in-^t 
structed,  but  we  will  deliver  the  film  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Appel,  Librarian  of  the  Music  Department  of  the 
boston  Public  Library, 


will  be  $8.00  per  roll.  In  regard  to  this  we  believe 
that  after  the  war  the  Newbury  Public  Library  might 
be  interested  in  a positive  copy  of  your  film.  Some 
time  ago  when  we  were  demonstrating  our  Microfilm 
Projector  to  them  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  your 
films  were  available. 


A charge  for  positive  copies  of  your  film 


Yours  very  truly, 
GRAPHIC  MICROFILM  SERVICE,  INC. 


James  R,  Hooper 


JRH/mc 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY 
THE  LIBRARY 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


HENRY  B.  VAN  HOESEN,  Librarian 


21  May  1 940 


Mrs.  Philip  Plale 
15  Keswick  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

My  dear  Mrs.  Hale: 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  Mr.  Hale's  manuscripts 
in  film  copy  is  very  interesting.  Professor  Coolidge  of 
our  Music  Department  is  enthusiastic  about  it. 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  we  are  so  short  of 
funds  that  I hesitate.  Furthermore,  I have  been  hesitat- 
ing on  a number  of  microfilm  projects  and  there  have  been 
cases  where,  once  assured  that  the  projects  would  be  carried 
through,  I have  refrained  from  subscribing  with  the  comfort 
that  once  the  first  filming  was  done  it  should  be  possible 
at  any  time  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a copy. 

I am  writing  you  in  this  state  of  indecision  chiefly 
because  I do  want  to  go  in  and  look  at  the  manuscripts  and 
talk  to  Mr.  Appel  but  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  until  some- 
time next  month.  In  the  meantime  I hope  very  much  that  your 
project  will  go  forward. 


Sincerely  yours 


Librarian 


\ 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

AND 

MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Watkrtown,  Massachusetts 


December  20,  1943 


Mrs.  W.  C.  Duvall, 

214  Roberts  Ave. , 

Yonkers  3,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mrs.  Duvall: 

Yes,  Philip  Hale's  Boston  Symphony  Program  Notes  by 
John  N.  Burk,  5 Vols  are  in  Braille.  It  was  put  in  Braille 
by  the  American  Printing  House,  Louisville  Kentucky,  for  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

It  is  available  in  all  Music  Library's  for  the  Blind 
and  is  for  circulation  throughout  the  United  States. 

Yours  truly, 

Elizabeth  C.  Hart, 

Music  librarian. 


EW 


Library  of  Congress 

WASHINGTON 


OFFICE  OF  THE 

Chief  Assistant  Librarian 


May  28,  1940 


My  dear  Mrs.  Hale: 

lour  note  of  May  14th  to  Dr.  Putnam  concerning  the 
possibility  of  our  Library  subscribing  to  a microfilm  copy  of 
the  scrap-books  of  your  husband,  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  has  been  received. 


fiscal  year  with  no  funds  available  that  have  not  already  been 
obligated.  We  shall  have  to  set  the  matter  aside  for  the  time 
being  in  the  hope  of  reconsideration  a little  later  on,  since 
the  work  of  your  husband,  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  was  always  interesting 
and  of  great  importance  to  scholars  and  music  lovers. 


Unfortunately  we  are  at  the  close  of  our  current 


Very  sin«eTe>1v. 


Mrs.  Philip  Hale 

15  Keswick  street 
Boston 

MASSACHUSETTS 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


GRAPHIC  MICROFILM  SERVICE,  INC.\ 


6 o Adams  Street 
WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 

WALTHAM  52BO 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

S'*  CL  „ 


January  21,  1941 


Mrs.  Philip  Hale 
15  Keswick  St. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hale: 

Confirming  our  conversation,  we  have  cuoted  you  a price 
of  two  and  one-quarter  cents  per  page  for  the  negative  and 
three-eighths  cent  per  page  for  the  positive  film  for  micro- 
filming the  fifty-seven  scrap  books  of  clippings  comprising 
the  Philip  Hale  Collection. 

Assuming  that  the  books  average  200  pages  each,  we  have 
worked  out  for  your  convenience,  the  total  approximate  costs 
for  doing  this  work.  7/e  have  done  this  not  only  for  the 
entire  collection,  but  also  for  part  of  the  collection,  and 
give  you  the  figures  in  the  table  below. 


Number  of  Books  25 

" " Pages  5000 

Total  cost  of  negative  $112.50 

" " " positive  18.75 

Selling  Price  per  " 25.00 

Royalty  per  positive  6.25 


40  57 

8000  11,400 

$180.00  $ 256.50?<?* 

30.00  42.75 / ^ 

40.00  57.00  ¥fax3oo.o+ 

10.00  14.25 


Cost  of  negative  after  applying  royalty  from 
positives  sold  


Positives  Sold 

Five  copies  $ 81.25  $130.00  $185.25 

Ten  '•  50.00  80.00  114.00 

Fifteen  " 18.75  30.00  42.75 

By  selling  eighteen  copies  of  the  positive  film,  the 
entire  cost  of  the  negative  would  be  amortized  regardless  of 
how  many  books  are  microfilmed. 


MANUFACTURERS  - PROCESSORS 


MICROGRAPH  CONTINUOUS  PRINTER 
MICROGRAPH  PLANETARY  CAMERA 


MICRO-MULTIMATIC-UN  IVERSAL 
MICRO-MULTIMATIC-SPECIAL 


MICRO-COPY-READER 
MICRO- NEWSREADER 


MICRO-SCHOLAR-READER 

MICROFILMING 


Mrs.  Philip  Hale 
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January  21,  1941 


In  figuring  a selling  price  for  the  positive  film,  we 
have  used  one-half  cent  per  page,  which  is  customary,  although 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  use  a higher  price,  which 
would  amortize  the  cost  of  the  negative  more  rapidly. 

The  price  for  the  negative  film  is  for  any  quantity  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  books. 

These  prices  are  for  acceptance  within  ninety  days,  and 
are  made  with  the  understanding  that  any  loose  clippings  will 
be  repasted  in  the  books,  and  any  torn  pages  will  be  mended 
with  Scotch  cellulose  transparent  tape  before  delivery  to  us. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  get  in  touch  with  us. 


Very  truly  yours, 


GRAPHIC  MICROFILM  SERVICE,  INC. 


JRH:M 


James  R.  Hooper 


% 

* 

. 


Mr.  Richard  G.  Appel 
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May  3,  1940 


Of  course,  it  might  be  possible  to  take  orders  on  the 
basis  that  the  price  would  be  no  more  than  a certain  figure, 
and  the  depending  upon  the  number  of  libraries  laying  copies, 
the  price  would  decrease  accordingly.  This  method  was  used 
by  Harvard  in  selling  their  foreign  newspapers.  In  other 
words,  if  only  five  copies  were  sold,  the  price,  in  order 
to  amortize  your  cost  on  the  negative,  would  be  $76.95  each, 
and  carrying  the  thing  further,  if  ten  copies  are  sold,  the 
cost  per  copy  would  be  $59.35. 

I feel  that  this  latter  method  of  offering  positives 
for  sale  is  the  more  desirable  as  it  will  indicate  clearly 
to  the  libraries  that  you  are  only  interested  in  paying  for 
the  cost  of  having  the  original  photography  done. 

We  hope  this  will  give  you  the  information  which  you 
require.  If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  us. 


Very  truly  yours. 


GRAPHIC  SERVICE  CORPORATION 
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MUSIC 


LIBRARY  • ASSOCIATION 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

GEORGE  SHERMAN  DICKINSON,  president  RICHARD  S.  ANGELL,  vice-president  GLADYS  E.  CHAMBERLAIN,  secretary-treasurer 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Columbia  University  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y.  New  York  Public  Library,  121  East  58th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mcmbers-at-Large:  BARBARA  DUNCAN  MARGARET  M.  MOTT 

Sibley  Musical  Library,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Grosvenor  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


April  30,  1940 


Mr.  Bichard  G.  Appel 
Boston  Public  Library- 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Mr.  Appel: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  29,  I should  say 
that,  if  you  were  to  rush  a notice  to  Miss  O'Meara  for  appear- 
ance in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  "Botes'*,  there  might  be  a 
chance  of  getting  it  in  this  issue.  Otherwise,  it  would  have 
to  wait  until  the  next  time,  which  will  probably  be  in  June. 

It  is  certainly  an  appropriate  notice. 

I am  not  sure  that  you  could  count  on  receiving  many 
replies  from  such  a notice,  however,  and  I should  think  that 
you  would  do  well  to  circularize  some  individual  libraries  in 
addition. 


There  are  a good  many  micro-film  projects  afoot, 
which  relate  to  music,  and  I believe  that  we  are  all  going  to 
be  faced  with  the  problem  of  how  to  pay  for  what  we  want,  un- 
less as  many  libraries  as  possible  participate.  The  Vassar 
Library  would  scarcely  want  to  pay  as  much  as  $50  for  the  ma- 
terial which  you  mention,  although  we  would  probably  be  glad 
to  take  it  at  a lower  price. 

I should  think  that  there  would  be  moderate  demand 
for  the  Philip  Hale  material. 


Sincerely  yours. 


itfSCJJ  1 
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15  Keswick  St,, 
Brookline,  T.aco., 
May  23,  1941 


Graphic  Microfilm  Service,  Inc. 

60  Adams  St. 

Waltham,  Llacs. 

Gentlemen: 

After  considering  the  matter,  I have  decided  that  I 
should  like  you  to  proceed  with  the  ralcrof liming  of  the 
Philip  Hale  Scrapbooks  in  accordance  with  your  estimate 
of  January  21,  1941.  Ihe  first  thins  should  be  the  making 
of  the  nes atives.  It  is  understood  that  you  will  call  for 
the  volumes  at  the  library  after  you  make  arrangements  with 
Hr.  Appel  in  the  Music  Department,  that  you  will  return  the 
volumes  there  after  you  are  finished  with  them  and  that  yon 
will  exercise  great  care  in  the  necessary  handling  of  them. 
They  are  not  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  being  immediately 
discarded;  for  they  will  be  kept  carefully. 

After  the  negatives  are  made,  proceed  with  the  making 
of  one  positive,  but  let  me  know  when  you  have  reached  that 
point  in  case  it  is  decided  to  have  additional  positives 

run  off. 

Are  the  positives  run  off  simultaneously  or  can  they 
be  deferred  until  after  all  the  negatives  are  finished? 


Very  truly  yours 


lire.  Philip  Hale 


A 


The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 

Rittenhouse  Square 
Philadelphia 


Office  of  the  President 


12  January  1938 


Mrs.  Philip  Hale 
15  Keswick  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

My  dear  Mrs.  Hale:- 

Your  letter  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  The  Curtis  Institute  has  been 
referred  to  this  office. 

Our  Library  does  have  some  of  your 
husband's  program  notes  out  not  a complete  set. 
Perhaos  you  will  be  interested  to  read  a shoi  t 
description  of  one  item  that  we  do  have,  that 
appeared  in  our  magazine  OVERTONES  some  time  ago. 

A copy  of  the  number  is  being  sent  you  under 
separate  cover. 

We  thank  you  for  thinking  of  The 
Curtis  Institute  in  connection  with  your  husband's 
library  and  if  you  do  have  any  thought  of  placing 
it  here,  we  shall  be  interested  to  negotiate  with 

you. 

Very  sincerely  yours 


Secretary  to  Mrs.  Bok 


INGTDN,  D.  C. 


PHILADELPH 


GRAPHIC  MICROFILM  SERVICE,  INC. 
6 o Adams  Street 
WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


WALTHAM  5 2 S □ 


February  12,  1942 

Mrs.  Philip  Hale 
15  Keswick  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Mrs.  Hale: 

Thank  you  for  your  postal  of  February  11th. 

■He  have  no  objection  to  making  the  price  for  a positive 
copy  of  the  Philip  Hale  Scrap  Books  $60.00,  subject  to 
change  without  notice. 

We  suggest  that  you  should  quote  a still 
higher  price  to  the  various  libraries,  so  that  you  may 
ultimately  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  the  negative  film. 


JRH : C 


Very  truly  yours, 

GRAPHIC  MICROFILM  SERVICE,  INC 

^ £7? . /Vi 

James  R.  Hooper 


MANUFACTURERS  - PROCESSORS 


ROGRAPH  CONTINUOUS  PRINTER 
ROGRAPH  PLANETARY  CAMERA 


MICRO-MULTIMATIC-UNIVERSAL 
MICRO'MU  LT I M AT  IC-5PECIAL 


MICRO-COPY- READER 
MICRO- NEWS READER 


MICRO-SCHOLAR- 

MICROFILMING 


Zb e THmx>ersit£  of  Chicago 


ttbe  TnntpereltB  libraries 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 


May  24 
19  4 0 


Mrs.  Philip  Hale 
15  Keswick  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

My  dear  Mrs.  Hale: 

Your  letter  of  the  14th  to  President  Hutchins  in  regard  to  the 
filming  of  your  husband’s  scrapbooks  has  been  forwarded  to  me 
for  answer. 

I referred  it  at  once  to  our  Music  Department  and  from  them  I have  a 
joint  enthusiastic  response.  They  speak  of  your  husband  as  one 
of  the  unique  figures  in  musical  criticism,  saying  that  his 
intellectual  interests  were  wide  and  his  approach  to  criticism 
was  that  of  a man  of  letters  familiar  with  every  field  of  en- 
deavor. His  program  notes,  they  tell  me,  were  perhaps  the  finest 
ever  compiled  in  this  country  and  conclude  that  the  collection 
should  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  to  anyone  wishing 
to  obtain  first  hand  information  concerning  the  period  when  our 
artistic  life  was  in  its  ascendancy. 

From  all  this  you  may,  therefore,  readily  judge  that  The  University 
of  Chicago  Libraries  will  be  very'  glad  to  be  counted  one  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  film  issue,  if  and  when  it  comes  out.  We 
understand  that  the  cost  of  a positive  would  be  about  $75,  tho  you 
do  not  indicate  ■ n , gr  ■ ^-rrirf  the  reduction  ratio, which  may  be 
of  some  importance  to  libraries  in  view  of  the  requirement  this 
factor  lays  upon  the  projectors. 

When,  therefore,  you  do  definitely  know  that  the  filming  will  be 
done  and  will  so  advise  us,  I shall  see  that  our  Acquisition 
Department  gives  corroboration  of  this  present  letter  in  a formal 
order. 


M.  LLEWELLYN  RANEY 
Director 


M 

L 
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The  ELIOT 

370  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


A“y  dear  Mrs  lialo: 


I was  so  glad  to  get  your  letter  and  to  know 


just  where  you  are.  I called  ud  your  hotel  here  the  day  after  your 
departure.  I also  feel  that  1 will  never  sne^nd  another  winter  in 
Boston.  ily  grandaughter  graduates  in  June  from  ..adclife^nd  that 
will  Break  another  tie  that  has  aent  me  in  Boston  for  the  last 
four  years  at  least. 

X got  a wire  from  Clin  that  he  would  not  be  here  on  the  date 
they  nad  fixed  upon: "Postponed  until  knril  night."  I felt  that  was 
good  for  the  weather  might  "be  a little  more  kindly.  *ast  oat 
night  I opened  my  nrogram  book  and  read  the  enclosed.  Talking 

with  him  over  the  phone  1 askea  ,hat  has  uecome  of  the 

/t» 


memorial?  he  replied  * This  seems  to  be  the  best  that  could  be 
done  .will  tell  you  when  1 see  you. .Of  course  I shall  talk  of  %le 

S/ 

though  something  else  must  be  added ••  I suopose  about  the  Symphony 

v 

need.  1 have  tried  not  to  express  an  opinion  until  I know  all  the 
reasons  for  this  change  which  I seem  to  feel  is  a substitution  on  the 
part  of  the  Hall.  1 know  that  Dr  K.  wanted  the  first  plan  and  thought 
it  was  all  settled  but-—  It  hurts  me  and  if  I am  hurt  what  must 

it  be  to  you.  I should  be  very  silent  and  see  what  is  happening. 

* 

^et  things  be  revealed  by  the  things  themselves. 

In  a letter  Clin  said  to  me1  ‘ he  marvelous — matchless  things 
that  Hale  has  said  MUST  be  gathered  in  a book  for  the  glory  of 
America. * It  must  be  done.  Jith  little  or  no  comment  .Nothing  but 
an  introduction  to  be  added  to  what  Hale  has  said.  1 feel  that  this 
must  be  also  and  I should  think  that  is  the  business  of 


6 ' ''W  ' 7 '^  J , 

and  their  consent  only  would  be  nessary.  I hope  Olin  can  do  it: 
because— it  must  be  dons  right  and  with  a perfect  self-effacement 
as  to  its  coraniler.  it  ought  to  be  done  at  once. 

You  will  come  see  me  when  you  get  home  which  I ho^e  .vou  will  do 

before  this ^whatever  it  isj— Anril  eight.  Olin  tells  me  he  is 

tr.yi  g to  stay  with  me  a day  after, and  so  I ho^e  you  can  see  him. 
a 

e will  surely  mate  it  as  much  a service  for  I’hili-"  as  he  can. 

i 

Of  that  I am  sure  but  the  imnression  is  given  out  that  it^all 
about  the  Symphony and  that  surely  included  Mr  Sale. 

I fully  a^reoiate  that  the  management  is  new  ary)  is  trying  to 

reconcile  all  elements  into  a friendly  movement  for  the  orchestra# 

therefore  I try  not  to  judge  .always  to  Mr  ^le  the  Sjannhon.v  is 

first.  I think— but  am  not  sure— that  some  one  objected  to  Olin1 8 

K expected 

being  the  only  speaker  at  the  memorial  to  have  in  his 

original  nlan#  expected  it  to  be  a memorial  concert  with  this  one 

short  address#  Somebody  objected  any  how# 

■ . 

It  is  good  to  think  of  you  among  the  blossoms. 

1 80  you  went  :P lease  do  not  be  distressed  that  this  has 

harvoened  and  the  •nlan  changed.  I am  sure  °hi  li-ng  friends  have 
consented  to  the  change  for  some  good  reason  that  neither  you  nor 
1 can  know  just  now. 

Ahe  days  are  brightening  but  now  it 
looks  as  though  the  floods  might  engulf  the  east,  ^nd  what  with 
Germany  and  Italy  and  the  waters  on  the  ramnage  who  can  tell  where 
anything  is  aI# 

Affectionately  your  fried 


SECOND 

Organ  Recital 

BY 

Mr.  Philip  Hale, 


AT 


upcI)  • oj3 • First  • F^elicjious  • Sociefy. 

EoxLupy, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  MAY  27,  1889,  AT  8 O’CLOCK, 

MR.  WALTER  E,  EDGERLY^  Baritone ) assisting. 


Programme. 

1,  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G minor ; (No.  14.)  Dietrich  Buxtehude ) 1637-1707, 


2.  &)  Romance, 

bj  Procession  du  S.  Sacrament. 

3.  a.)  Choral.  "Non  TLimmel  hoch / 
b ) Minuetto, 


Charles  Alexis  Chauvet^  1837-1871, 

Johann  Pachelbel  1653-1706, 
Philip  Ea yea,  1738-1797. 


4.  "0  Salutaris / 


5.  a)  Capriccio. 
bj  Prayer.  ) 
c ) 2d  Pastorale.  [ 


Giovanni  Carlo  Maria  Clari  born  in  1669. 

HR,  EDGEKLY. 

Edouard  Lemaigre. 
Aloys  Klein, 


6,  a.)  Prayer  and  Cradle  Song,  op,  27, 
b,)  Reverie,  op,  70,  i 
c)  Nuptial  Postlude,  op.  69,  ) new' 


Felix  Alexandre  Guilmant,  1837, 


Ml*.  IIalc*M  O gnu  Itvrlt 

Mr.  Philip  Hale,  organist  for  tlio  KiV.’.  1C«- 
ligiouB  Society,  Roxbury,  guvo  his  second  organ 
recital  at  the  church  last  night.  Mr.  W.lil.  K l- 
gerly,  baritone,  assisted.  The  following!  inter- 
esting, fresh  and  admirably  varied  programme 
was  performed : Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G Miinor, 
(No.  14,)  Dietrich  Buxtehude ; Romance  and 
Procession  du  S.  Sacrament,  Charles  Alexl* 
Chauvet;  Choral,  “Von  Hlmmel  boob,”  Johann 
Pachelbel;  Minuetto,  Philip  Hayes;  “O  Halu- 
taris,’’  Giovanni  Carlo  Maria  Clari  (Mr.  Kdger- 
ly)  ; Capriccio,  Edouard  Lemaigre;  Prayer  and 
2d  Pastorale,  Aloys  Klein  ; Prayer  and  CHidlo 
Song,  Op.  27,  Reverie,  Op.  1)0,  Nuptial  Post- 
lude, Op.  Cl),  new,  Felix  Alexandre  Gudmaut. 

Oigan  recitals  are  not  popular.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  organ  playing  that  ia  monotonous 
and  without  color.  Most  organ  playing  heard 
in  Boston  is  destitute  of  rhythm  and  accent. 
Most  programmes  of  organ  music  exhibited  be- 
fore a Boston  public  arc  either  too  fogylsb  or 
else  the  modern  men  represented  are  not  well 
displayed.  Mr.  Hale  is  a unished  player,  in 
whom  the  feeling  for  rbythm  is  most  pro 
nouuced ; though  a disciple  of  the  French 
school,  an  admirer  and  pupil  of  Guilmant,  ba 
reveres  the  classics,  of  which  school  he  is  a 
worthy  exponent.  The  programme  noted 
showed  Mr.  Hale’s  technique  in  a fine  light,  but 
more  especially  did  it  emphasize  hia  artistic 
registration.  Buxtehude  and  Pachelbel,  cjii- 
temporaries  of  Bach,  are  by  no  means  fami'iej: 
Dames  on  organ  programmes.  Tne  example  tor 
the  first  is  a splendid  study  for  any  organist; 
the  choral  by  Pachelbel  is  simple  in  spirit  and 
manner.  3uilmant’s  Prayer  and  Cradle  Song 
Op.  27.  was  played  according  to  a new  setting 
by  the  composer  and  was  quite  as  much  of  a 
novelty  as  the  seraphic  Reverie  Op.  70.  The 
Saltuiaris  by  Clari,  i«  reposeful  and  beautiful. 
Mr.  Edgerly  sang  it  well.  Mr.  Hate  will  give 
frequent  organ  recitals  the  coming  season. 

NOTH’*?. 


The  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  Mr. 
Philip  Hale  at  the  j'esper  services  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  society,  lias  been  thoroughly  enjoyed 
and  appreciated  by  the  large  congregations 
that  have  gathered  on  recent  Sunday  evenings. 
Mr.  Hale’s  rendition  of  the  various  numbers 
he  has  chosen,  has  been  quite  pleasing,  and 
has  demonstrated  him  to  be  an  organist 
of  marked  skill.  His  engagement  will  close 
with  to-morrow  evening’s  services,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  Ije  may  be  secured  for  the  special 
Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  exercises  on  the  following  Sun- 
day evening.  The  program  for  to-morrow 
evening  is  as  follows : Teccata  aDd  Fugue  in 
B-miuor,  Bach;  Audante,  Chauvet;  Prayer  and 
Cradle  Song,  Guilmant;  Minuetto.  Cappocci. 


3"  «-*- 
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Roxbury,  U.S. — A second  organ  recital  was  given  by  Mr.  Philip  Hale  at 
Church  of  First  Religious  Society,  Roxbury,  on  May  27,  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Edgerly,  baritone,  assisting,  tlie  programme  including  : — 1.  Prelude  and 
fugue  in  G minor,  No.  14,  Dietrich  Buxtehude.  2.  (a)  Romance,  Charles 
Alexis  Chauvet.  (b)  Procession  du  S.  Sacrament,  Charles  Alexis  Chauvet.  i 
3.  (a)  Choral,  “ Von  Himmel  lioch,”  Johann  Pachelbel,  (h)  Minuetto, 
Philip  Hayes.  5.  (a)  Capriccio,  Edouard  Lemaigre.  (b)  Prayer,  Aloys 
Klein,  (c)  2nd  Pastorale,  Aloys  Klein.  6.  (a)  Prayer  and  Cradle  Song, 
op.  27;  (b)  Reverie,  op.  70  (new);  (c)  Nuptial  Postlude,  op.  G9  (new), 
Felix  Alexandre  Guilmant.  The  press  notices  speak  highly  of  Mr.  Hale’s 
playing. 


Boston,  too,  can  boast  of  the  best  galaxy  of  violin- 
ists in  the  country. 

If  you  don’t  believe  it  listen  to  the  strings  in  Mr.  Nikisch’s 
band. 

Pianists,  too,  are  as  plentiful  as  mulberries  in  season,  al- 
though in  but  several  cases  is  high  water  mark  reached. 

Then,  too,  the  Hub  of  the  Universe  is  well  supplied  with 
music  critics,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  such  a collection  of 
names  as  Louis  C.  Elson,  Ben  Woolf,  a very  good  musician  ; 
Arthur  Weld,  a composer-critic  of  more  than  budding 
promises;  Mr.  Capen,  formerly  of  the  “Home  Journal;” 
G.  H.  Wilson,  of  the  “Traveller;”  Philip  6 Hale,  now  of 
the  “ Home  Journal,”  formerly  of  Albany,  one  of  the  most 
trenchant  critics  and  all  round  musicians  in  Boston.  He  has 
stirred  matters  up  a bit  there  and  always  hits  from  the 
shoulder.  Yes,  I think  Boston  can  hold  her  own  in  matters 
musical.  * 


? 
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Expressive  music  repaid  those  who  attended  ■ 

ibo  organ  recital  last  night  in  St.  John  s chuicb,  j 
and  the  parish-house  fund,  in  the  hands  of  the 
women’s  guild  of  that  church,  received  a genet-  ( 
ous  addition.  In  the  audience  the  most  fashion- 
able society  was  represented,  and  the  Episcopal 
clergymen,  with  a majority  of  the  organists  on 
this  city,  were  interested  listeners.  The  oiw 
nnnist  Philip  Hale,  whose  efforts  re 
vealed  a masterly  interpretation  of  the  most 
intricate  music,  took  selections  from  Bach 
Guilmant,  Liszt,  Chaurct,  Lemaigre  and  Sal  oil!,. 
The  initial  number  was  a majestic  lusue  L, 
liacTi  All  of  Mr.  Hale’s  selections  were  lughlj 
anDrceiated,  and  his  execution  hud  lew  fault  s 
\ sportive  movement  in  the  scherzo  8ymphonSi[U 
by  Guilmant  and  an  audante  by  Chaurct  wor. 
attractive.  Mrs.  Louise  Baldwni-Powcrs  of  B“  ■- 
ton  who  formerly  sang  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  this  city,  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  entertainment.  Her  splendid 
soprano  voice  gave  expression  to  the  at  ia.  " 
Yciduret  lad,"  by  Haydn,  and  Know  lhatAlj 
Redeemer  LircUi,’  by  Handel.  Mrs.  I owcis 
aeijir  w ith  accustomed  clearness,  and  the  work  of 
an  artist  was  apparent.  Mrs.  Powers Jilso  sang 
“The  New  Kingdom,”  by  Tours.  ' f 


wore  in- 
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MTusic. 


|C.  L.  Capen,  who  for  the  past  ten  years 
len  connected  with  the  Boston  Home  Jour- 
|q  the  capacity  of  musical  critic,  has  resigned 
lisition  in  order  that  he  may  devote  himself 
. music,  and  give  an  undivided  attention  to 
ling  and  study.  During  Mr.  Capeu’s  associa- 
Iwitb  the  paper  his  fearlessness,  as  well  as  his 
llarly  attainments,  and  the  respect  felt  by 
pr  musicians  for  his  ability  and  honesty,  gave 
Imusical  department  of  the  paper  a rank  sec- 
1 to  none  in  the  city.  'While  regretting  that 
|Capeu  should  have  felt  it  for  his  best  interest 
etire  from  his  post  with  the  paper,  the  mun- 
iment has  filled  his  place  in  such  a manner  as 
Lrust  will  prove  wholly  acceptable  to  our  many 
^ieal  readers.  The  new  critic  of  the  paper  is 
■ Philip  Hale,  brpther  of  Rev.  Edward  Hale, 
Itssociate  pastor  at  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale’s  church. 
|Hale  has  been  a student  of  music,  being  a 
i of  Guilraant  of  Paris,  and  of  Rheinberger 
|nich.  He  was  atone  time  a journalist  in 
Vy,  and  at  present  is  organist  of  Rev.  Dr. 
►rmandie’s  chtiroh  in  the  Highlands. 
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| Tlome  Journal: 

me  the  liberty  of  taking  this 
fnking  the  management  of  the  Bos- 
surnal  for  the  very  kind  and  geu- 
be,  in  last  week's  paper,  to  my  form- 
Vi  musical  critic.  Regarding  my  suc- 
Jn  only  say  that  your  many  readers  are 
ITgratuiatcd.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
tie  as  your  musical  critic  is  one  that  cau- 
, elicit  the  appreciation  of  any  true  mu- 
| is  musical  experience  and  education 
|in  one  of  the  broadest  and  most  artistic 
|d  he  has  furthermore  the  enviable 
reputation  of  not  simply  being  a 
Imist,  but  an  artistic  musician  in  the 
While  congratulating  both  the  man- 
lie  Boston 'Home  Journal  and  its 
Iso  feel  that  your  new  critic  is  no  less 
Palated.  No  one  can  realize  so  appre- 
i myself  that  any  critic  for  your  paper 
J position  well  nigh  unique  for  a jour- 
Jhat  his  most  unbiased  opinions  will  be 
Fnd  published  and  none  other  be  solicit- 
/ having  invariably  been  the  standard  of 
Ion  Home  Journal  during  my  many 
Eociation  with  it,  I trust  there  can  be  no 
pety  in  my  congtatulating  so  sincere  and 
Musician  as  Mr.  Hale  is  known  to  be. 
tanking  you  most  heartily,  believe  me. 
Yours  sincerely,  C.  L.  Capen. 
Eton,  Sept.  J2,  1889. 


formerly  of  Albany,  now  of 
^succeeded  the  well-known 
j>uis  Capen,  as  musical 
l-ton  Home  Journal.  Mr. 
tie  severe  in  his  criticisms, 
rthv  writer,  and  the  Boston 
be  congratulated  on  haying 
Rle  services. 


An  Albanian  in  Boston. 

It.  C.  L.  Capen,  the  clever  critic  of  the 
jrn  Home  Journal,  on  retiring  from  that 
ton,  thus  speaks  in  that  paper  of  his  sue- ; 
Fbr,  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  formerly  of  Albany: 
Regarding  my  successor,  I can  only  say 
» your  many  readers  are  to  be  congratu-  j 
l.d.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Philip  Hale 
'your  musical  critic  is  one  that  cannot  fail 
elicit  the  appreciation  of  any  true  rnusi- 
_an.  His  musical  experience  and  education 
lave  been  in  one  of  the  broadest  and  most 
Irtistic  of  schools,  and  he  has,  furthermore, 
Ihe  en  viable  and  deserved  reputation  of  not 
limply  being  a virtuosal  organist,  but  an  ar- 
ia tic’.  ksician  in  the  best  sense.  While  cou- 
l.  .minting  both  the  management  of  the 
Boston  flqme  Journal  and  its  readers,  I also 
leel  that  your  new  qritic  is  no  less  to  be  con- 
kratuiated.  No  one  can  realize  so  apprecia- 
fivelj'  as  myself  that  any  critic  for  your 
paper  will  be  in  a position  well-nigh  unique 
for  a journalist,  in  that  his  most  unbiased 
lipinions  will  be  accepted  and  published  and 
I, one  other  be  solicited.  This  having  invari- 
ably been  the  Standard  of  the  Boston  Home 
Journal  during  my  many  years’  association 
is^li  it,  I trust  there  can  be  no  impropriety 
ny  congratulating  so  sincere  and  able  a 
sician  as  Mr.  Hale  is  known  to  be.” 


It  is  very  pleasant  KT"®Ar  of'tho  good 
prospects  of  the  Schuberts  and  the  filling  up 
of  their  ranks.  They  are  vorv  well  satisfied 
with  their  new'  conductor  so  far.  Mr.  Mees 
has  certainly  had  all  the  experience  neces- 
sary to  mould  any  choral  body  into  good  I 
shape.  But  if  the  Schuberts  really  mean 
progress,  they  must  not  only  attend  re- 
hearsals regularly,  but  must  also  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  music  of  each  concert  by 
constant  study  at  home.  The  apathy  and 
indifference  displayed  during  former  seasons 
must  give  place  to  a real  desire  to  progress 
or  all  the  conductors  in  tho  world  cannot 
help  them.  Their  former  conductor,  Mr 
Philip  Hale,  has  made  many  valuable  en- 
gagements in  Boston.  Ho  has  been  appointed  1 
musical  critic  of  the  Boston  Home  Journal, 
and  will  give  a series  of  organ  recitals  during  I 
the  winter.  | 
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publisher  of  the  Home  Journal  is  for- 
late  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Philip 
as  musical  critic  to  succeed  Mr.  Capen, 
T>  retires  to  devote  more  time  to  teaching! 
.Hale  is  an  educated  man  and  musician,  a 
1*5 i°r  °rganist,  and  an  interesting,  witty  and 
^^"■>1  writer. 


Philip  Hale,  organist  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  De  Nor- 
mandie's church,  is  the  new  musical  critic  of  the 
Boston  Home  Journal.  He  is  a good  musi- 
| cian,  but  his  skill  with  the  pen  waits  demonstra- 
tion. — Boston  Beacon.  [You  are  mistaken, 
j brother  Beacon.  Mr.  Hale  haB  won  his  spurs  in 
musical  journalism.  He  is  thoroughly  equipped 
for  a campaign  of  aggression,  and  we  look  for- 
warder see  some  interesting  reading  in  the  Bos- 
froN  Home  Journal  this  winter. — Editors  Amer- 
Musiciait^ 


Si 


Music. 


The  Bostonians. — The  first  concert  of  the 
“Star  Course”  for  the  coming  season  was  given 
Monday  night  by  The  Bostonians.  The  program 
was  popular  in  its  character,  the  most  ambitious 
number  being  Rossini’s  “Inflammatus” ; and 
this  was  an  unwise  selection  as  nature  has  not 
given  Mi6s  Corden  either  the  voice  or  the 
dramatic  power  to  sing  the  noble  melody.  She 
was  more  at  her  ease  in  the  ensemble  from  “The 
Poachers.”  In  comparison  with  the  women  of 
the  company,  the  men  made  a sorry  showing, 
although  Mr.  Cowles  received  deserved  applause 
for  his  simple,  manly  delivery.  Mr.  Barnabee 
W'as  warmly  greeted. 

To  italicize  the  coquetterie  of  a little  song,  Mrs. 
Davis,  the  contralto,  resorted  to  facial  contor- 
tions. She  is  a comely  woman,  and  her  face  is 
more  pleasing  in  repose. 

The  orchestra  played  two  selections  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Studley,  who  played  with  taste 
the  pianoforte  accompaniments. 


Mr.  CarlFaelten  gave  a recital  at  the  New  En- 
gland Conservatory  Thursday  night.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  “Variations  and  Finale” 
from  third  suite,  D minor,  by  Handel,  arranged 
by  Faclten;  "Nocturne,”  A major,  by  Field; 
“Sonata.”  C major,  op.  2,  No.  3,  by  Beethoven  ; 
Song,  “To  the  Lyre,”  E-flat  major,  transcribed 
by  Faelton,  Sebubert;  “Scherzo,”  E-flat  minor, 
op.  4,  by  Brahms;  “Heimath  klang,”  B major, 
by  Goetz;  “Metamorphosen,”  A-flat  major,  Raff.  ( 
Mr.  Faelten’s  playing  was  admirable  both  in  the  1 
quiet  triumph  over  technical  difficulties  and  in  I 
interpretation.  Particularly  noticeable  was  the 
exquisite  reudering  of  the  “Air”  from  the  Han- 
del suite. 


Mr.  Nikisch  and  his  Opinions.  — Mr.  Ar- 
thur Nikiseh  unbosomed  himself  last  week  to  a 
Herald  reporter,  and  in  last  Sunday’s  issue  of 
that  paper  appeared  his  “estimate  of  Boston 
musicians.” 

“On  being  asked  if  he  was  pleased  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  as  he  had  found 
it,  he  replied : ‘I  am  more  than  pleased ; it  is 
magnificent.  There  are  only  two  orchestras  in  ! 
Europe  that  can  compare  with  it,  and  those  are  ' 
the  orchestras  at  Dresden,  conducted  by  Herr 
Scbuch,  and  of  Leipsig,  "which  I myself  con- 
ducted until  I came  here.’  ” 

So,  according  to  Mr.  Nikiseh,  Europe  is  musi-  I 
cally  synonymous  with  Saxony.  There  is  no 
first  class  orchestra  in  Berlin,  or  in  Vienna,  or  in 
Cologne,  or  in  Hanover,  or  in  Fraukfort,  or  in 
Munich.  This  will  be  interesting  news  to  the 
people  of  these  cities. 

And  how  about  Paris,  Mr.  Nikiseh  ? Have 
you  ever  heard  the  orchestra  directed  by  Lamou- 
reux,  and  would  you  say  as  a musician  that,  in 
precision,  rhythm,  fineness  in  detail  and  breadth 
in  conception,  in  orchestral  technique,  either 
the  orchestra  directed  by  the  shrewd  Schuch, 
whose  rapid  advancement  "at  court  was  perhaps 
due  as  much  to  the  charms  of  a fair  wife  as  any 
overmastering  ability  as  a conductor,—  or  the 
Leipsig  orchestra  which  now  mourns  your  de- 
parture, is  superior  ? Are  they  not  both  inferior  ? 

Have  you  heard  of  late  years  the  orchestra  of 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  which  long  ago  under 
Habeneck  extorted  praise  from  Richard  Wagner, 
which  now  obeys  Garcin  ? Have  you  heard  any 
of  the  Berlioz  concerts  given  by  the  men  under 
Colonne  ? 

Then  there  are  orchestras  in  Russia  and  En- 
gland, are  there  not  ? 

But  the  good  people  of  Saxony  believe  in  Sax- 
ony and  perhaps  view  all  things  musical  through 
an  Elbe  fog,  just  as  the  famous  l’artarin  and  his 
friends  were  influenced  in  their  speech  by  the 
Meridional  mirage.  Tarascon  is  not  the  only 
city  in  the  world ; nor  are  great  orchestras  to  be 
found  in  Saxony  alone. 

When  asked  about  bis  program,  Mr.  Nikiseh 
said : “It  will  be  my  effort  in  arranging  my  con- 
certs to  encourage  young  American  composers. 

I believe  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  musical  tal- 
ent in  this  country,  and  I think  that  it  ought  to 
be  brought  out.”  And  he  then  speaks  in  warm 
terms  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bird.  He  declares  himself 
an  admirer  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann, Wagner,  et  at.  and  he  says  nothing  of  the 
modern  French  and  Russian  schools.  Let  ns  by 
all  means  have  the  compositions  of  Americans 
brought  to  a hearing ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  this  particular  Mr.  Nikiseh  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Theodore  Thomas  rather  than  that  of 
Mr.  Gericke.  Let  us  also  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  works  of  the  modern  French  and 
Russian  composers.  Possibly  the  music  of  Boro- 
diue,  Cesar  Franck,  and  Augusta  Holmes  would 
be  more  interesting  to  a Boston  audience  than 
the  labored  symphonic  poem  of  some  slavish 
imitator  of  Wagner,  Herr  This  or  Herr  That. 

What  Mr.  Nikiseh  says  about  Wagner  is  emi- 
nently sensible,  though  it  may  he  a disappoint- 
ment to  the  true,  hysterical  disciples  of  the  "Mas- 
ter.” 

“With  regard  to  Wagner,  I don’t  think  that 
his  operas  should  be  performed  in  concert.  For 
perfect  representation  they  demand  the  dramatic 
adjuncts  of  the  stage.  I make  exception  to  five 
or  six  of  his  overtures,  such  as  the  overture  to 
‘Die  Minnesinger,’  which,  by  the  way,  is  to  be 
the  opening  number  on  my  first  program,  the 
‘Gotterdammerung’  overture  and  the  Vorspiel  to 
‘Tristan  and  Isolde.’  ” 

Mr.  Nikiseh  makes  his  first  appearance  as  a 
conductor  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  this  week. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  enters  upon  bis  work 
supported  by  the  respect  and  kindly  feeling  of 
both  orchestra  and  audience.  Whether  he 
preserves  this  respect  until  the  end  of  his  en- 
gagement, rests  entirely  with  himself.  He  has 
admirable  musicians  under  him ; behind  him  he 
has  money.  He  has  been  heralded  as  a great 
leader.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  is  a 
man  of  narrow  mind,  a bigot  whose  sole  desire 
is  to  propagate  German  music;  or  a musician 
who  asks  of  music  only  this : isit  good  or  is 
it  bad,  regardless  of  its  school,  careless  as  to  its 
origin  or  nationality.  Philip  Halb. 


The  ^American  Musicia  n 


ABOUT  NIKISCH. 

Nikisch  worship  is  the  fashionable  fad  of  Boston 
at  present,  just  as  Gericke  worship  was  five  years 
ago.  Nikisch  worship,  however,  will  disappear  in 
time  just  as  Gericke  worship  did,  after  Mr.  Nikisch 
shall  have  made  his  record  and  proved  himself  to  be 
an  ordinary  human  being’,  instead  of  a musical  God. 
Mr.  Nikisch  is  doubtless  a good  conductor,  but  it  is 
quite  sure  if  he  had  made  his  first  appearance  in 
this  country  unheralded  and  without  the  reclame 
which  has  been  industriously  manufactured  for  the 
occasion,  his  superlative  merits  would  not  havebeen 
discovered  even  in  critical  Boston.  But  let  us  hear 
no  more  of  Boston  judgment  or  discrimination  in 
matters  musical,  after  the  maudlin  shower  of  slobber 
over  Nikisch,  whose  “ genius  ” is  the  creation  of 
Mr.  Higginson.  It  was  also  the  discoverer  of  Nik- 
isch who  pulled  the  strings  which  set  all  the  jump- 
ing jacks  of  musical  Boston  dancing  in  a wild 
delirium  of  joy,  around  the  idol  which  he  had  set  up 
to  be  worshiped.  In  no  other  country  could  such 
a thing  happen,  for  in  none  other  could  the  way  be 
prepared  in  advance  to  torestall  judgment  by  the 
sleight  of  hand  trick  of  making  notoriety  pass  for 
fame. 

Look  at  the  situation.  Last  Saturday  was  the 
first  appearance  of  a conductor,  whose  fame  but  re- 
cently was  scarcely  known  beyond  the  walls  of  a 
provincial  Gtrman  city,  certainly  not  international 
like  Hans  Richter,  nor  even  national  like  Ferdinand 
Levy  or  Felix  Mottl.  This  comparatively  unknown 
conductor  had  prepared  lor  him,  one  of  the  best 
drilled  orchestras  in  the  world — every  man  of  them 
an  artist.  These  men  could  have  played  prima  vista 
with  expression  and  dynamic  effect,  any  score  set 
before  them,  even  if  the  baton  had  been  wielded  by 
Mr.  Kneisel  instead  of  Mr.  Nikisch.  Is  there  any 
justification  under  such  circumstances  for  the  de- 
lirum  of  critics  who  saw,  or  said  they  saw  Mr.  Nik- 
isch sway  the  orchestra  as  a popular  orator  plays 
upon  the  emotional  natures  of  the  multitude  ? In 
point  of  fact  he  did  no  such  thing,  and  in  point  of 
fact  the  assertion  that  any  conductor  communicates 
his  emotion  to  the  members  of  the  orchestra  is  a fig- 
ment of  the  imagination.  It  is  not  the  players,  but 
the  people  in  front  who  are  played  upon.  The 
players  are  a lot  of  square-headed  men,  who  do  not 
permit  themselves  to  indulge  in  emotion.  They  have 
a certain  amount  of  work  to  do,  and  the  composer 
has  marked  down  for  their  guidance  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  that  work,  certain  marks  of  time  and  ex- 
pression, which  it  is  their  duty  to  observe.  Some- 
times the  conductor  imagines  that  he  can  improve 
upon  the  creator’s  ideas,  and  changes  these  marks 
of  time  and  expression.  The  players,  of  course, 
must  have  the  old  marks  rubbed  out  and  the  new 
ones  substituted,  as^he  performance  is  entirely 
mechanical  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

When  a conductor  substitutes  his  own  for  the 
author’s  ideas,  he  is  said  to  be  original,  but  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  ioo  the  change  is  not  an  improve- 
ment. Mr.  Nikisch  is  praised  for  his  originality. 
We  hope  that  all  the  good  things  said  about  him 
may  prove  true,  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  if  it  be 
decided  that  he  did  not  violate  the  laws  of  this 
country  in  landing  here,  and  it  will  have  to  be  de- 
cided definitely,  The  American  Musician  will  ex- 
tend to  Mr.  Nikisch  a support  based  upon  his 
proved  merits,  uninfluenced  by  fear  or  favor.  The 
eructations  of  alleged  musical  critics  are  not  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  American  Musician  em- 
ploys upon  its  staff  an  educated  musician  to  review 
orchestral  performances,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
j said  of  any  daily  paper  in  New  York.  This  musi- 
I cian  is  as  just  as  he  is  capable,  and  the  musical 
public  of  America  may  safely  accept  his  judgment 
as  of  one  who  speaks  ex  cathedra. 

There  is  one  thing  about  Mr.  Nikisch  which  may 
be  criticized  beiore  his  arrival  in  New  York.  He  is 
credited  with  saying  to  a reporter  of  the  Boston 
Herald  concerning  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, “there  are  only  two  orchestras  in  Europe  that 
can  compare  with  it,  and  those  are  the  orchestras  at 
Dresden,  conducted  by  Schuch,  and  of  Liepsic, 
which  I myself  conducted  until  1 came  here.”  To 
i this  sublime  egotistic  and  ignorant  assertion,  Mr. 
Philip  Hale,  a thorough  musician,  replies  in  the 
Boston  Home  Journal  as  follows  : 


So,  according  to  Mr.  Nikisch,  Europe  is  musically  synon- 
q ynious  with  Saxony.  There  is  no  fust  class  orchestra  in 
Berlin,  or  in  Vienna,  or  in  Cologne,  or  in  Hanover,  or  in 
Frankfort,  or  in  Munich.  This  will  be  interesting  news  to 
J the  people  of  these  cities.  And  how  about  Paris,  Mr. 
| Nikisch  ? Have  you  ever  heard  the  orchestra  directed  by 
I]  Lamourcax,  and  would  you  say  as  a musician  that,  in  precis- 
ion, rhythm,  fineness  in  detail  and  breadth  in  conception,  in 
! orchestral  technique,  either  the  orchestra  directed  by  the 
, j shrewd  Schuch,  whose  rapid  advancement  at  court  was  per- 
i haps  due  as  much  to  the  charms  of  a fair  wife  as  any  over- 
J mastering  ability  as  a conductor — or  the  Leipsic  orchestra 
i which  now  mourns  your  departure,  is  superior?  Are  they 
" not  both  inferior? 

Have  you  heard  of  late  years  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  which  long  ago  under  Ilabeneck  extorted 
praise  from  Richaid  Wagner,  which  now  obeys  Garcin  ? 
Have  you  heard  any  of  the  Berlioz  concerts  given  by  themen 


under  Colonne  ? Then  there  are  orchestras  in  Russia  and 
England,  are  there  not? 

But  the  good  people  of  Saxony  believe  in  Saxony,  and, .per- 
haps, view  all  things  musical  through  an  Elbe  fog,  just  as  the 
i famous  Tartarin  and  his  friends  were  influenced  in  their  speech 
by  the  Meridional  mirage.  Tarascon  is  not  the  only  city  in 
ihe  world  ; nor  are  the  great  orchestras  to  be  found  in  Saxony 
| alone. 

Mr.  Hale  might  have  gone  further  and  added 
Italy  to  the  nations  which  contain  first  class  orches- 
tras— that  of  Faccio  for  exan, pie,  which  was  a reve- 
lation to  musical  London  last  summer.  These 
assertions  of  Mr.  Nikisch  only  prove  what  we  have 
already  said,  that  he  is  a provincial  conductor  who 
has  had  the  great  good  luck  to  be  struck  by  Hig- 
ginson lightning.  but  Higginson  lightnirg.  )il  e the 
Tersey  article,  sometimes  kills  as  well  as  electrifies. 


Music. 


The  First  Symphony  Concert. — In  ap- 
plauding Mr.  Nikisch,  the  patient  and  abiding 
work  of  Mr.  Gericke  should  not  be  forgotten. 
He  gave  the  orchestra  technique.  He  taught  it 
precision,  he  called  attention  to  detail.  Without 
the  noble  rage  of  the  born  conductor,  he  gave  a 
cold  and  finished  reading  of  whatever  work  was 
on  his  desk.  He  seemed  to  abhor  contrasts ; he 
shrank  from  great  effects ; he  appeared  at  times 
to  entertain  a contempt  for  brass  instruments. 
Gorgeous  and  daring  coloring  was  not  so  dear  to 
him  as  a pale  monochrome.  So  the  orchestra 
became  under  his  leadership  an  admirable  ma- 
chine, which  one  looked  at  and  admired.  Not 
without  reason,  then,  did  an  irreverent  New 
Yorker  dub  it,  “The  Boston  Music  Box.” 

The  work  of  Mr.  Gericke  has  made  possible 
the  first  success  of  Mr.  Nikisch.  Rhythm,  sud- 
den contrasts,  crescendos  carrying  ail  before 
them,  depend  first  upon  the  technique  of  the 
performer.  Well  might  Mr.  Nikisch,  in  modestly 
acknow  ledging  the  praise  of  the  audience,  turn 
and  point  to  >the  men  who  had  so  well  carried 
out  his  wishes. 

What  Mr.  Gericke  lacked,  seems  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  musical  nature 
of  Mr.  Nikisch.  He  is  highly  endowed  with 
imagination,  and  this  imagination  is  under  con- 
trol. One  may  quarrel  with  his  ideas,  but  his 
ideas  at  least  are  interesting.  Take  for  example 
the  “Coriolanus”  overture.  Some  musicians, 
men  whose  opinions  are  of  weight,  object  to  his 
reading  of  the  second  motive,  which  is  said  to 
portray  the  prayers  of  women,  though  for  that 
matter  the  overture  might  as  well  be  called 
"King  Lear”  or  "Hamlet”;  for  it  is  simply 
great  music.  They  say  it  was  almost  effeminate, 
untraditional,  not  as  Beethoven  wished  it. 

Fray,  how  did  Beethoven  intend  it  to  be 
played?  Would  he,  himself,  have  directed  it 
twice  exactly  in  the  same  manner  ? We  know 
by  the  testimony  of  his  hearers  that  he  played 
his  own  compositions  f r the  piano  with  great 
freedom  and  almost  capriciously. 

Why  should  not  a director  be  allowed  to  have 
his  own  conception  of  a work,  provided  that  con- 
ception be  a beautiful  or  effective  one  ? 

But  some  one  may  say  Mr.  Nikisch  did 
not  show  due  “piety”  towards  Beethoven.  Now 
there  is  a false  and  true  piety.  Rubini  was  de- 
servedly hissed  when,  not  content  with  the  great 
air  in  "Don  Giovanni”  as  Mozart  wrote  it,  he 
sang,  instead  of  a sustaiued  note,  the  phrase 
given  in  accompaniment  to  the  violins.  A pianist, 
however,  who  to  day  plays  a piece  of  Couperin 
exactly  as 'it  is  written,  overlauen  with  ornaments 
added  by  the  composer  on  account  of  the  scanty 
resources  of  the  instruments  of  that  time,  shows 
doubtful  taste  and  false  devotion.  Again,  the 
modem  German  organists  in  playing  the  works  of 
Bach,  play  as  a rule  with  full  organ  and  say 
they  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Bach.  Yet  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Adam  Hiller  in  his 
life  of  Bach,  written  only  thirty  years  after  the 
death  of  the  latter,  "he  understood  the  art  of 
combining  the  stops  in  a most  cuuning  manner, 
and  of  using  each  according  to  its  character”; 
and  in  Bach’s  correspondence,  we  find  himaskiug 
that  the  tremulant  of  his  organ  should  be  put  in 
order. 

Whether  Mr.  Nikisch’s  treatment  of  the  second 
motive  of  the  overture  was  tiaditional  or  not,  it 
was  certainly  effective,  particularly  when  towards 
the  close  it  follows  the  warning  notes  of  the 
horns. 

The  other  numbers  of  the  program  were  the  In- 
troduction to  “Die  Meistersinger,”  an  entr’acte 
from  "Rosamuude”  and  Schumann’s  Fourth 
Symphony. 

In  the  beautiful  music  of  Schubert  the  work  of 
the  flute,  oboe  and  clarinet  was  excellent  both  in 
tone  and  phrasing.  The  reading  of  the  Wagner 
overture  was  in  many  respects  novel  and  as  a 
whole  impressive;  agreeably  distinct,  with  a fine 
sense  of  the  relative  values  of  the  parts  in  the 
most  intricate  contrapuntal  passages. 

There  had  been  a good  deal  of  comment  about 
the  choice  of  the  symphony  for  the  opening  con- 
cert. It  is  without  doubt  true  that  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Schumann  did  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  symphonic  writing.  He  was  a man  of  great 
Ideas,  with  but  little,  sense  of  orchestral  color  and 
a tendency  to  vagueness  and  uninteresting  di- 
gressions. 

The  Schumann  whom  Zola  apostrophizes  as 
“despair  itself,  the  ecstasy  of  woe,  the  end  of  all, 
the  last  song  of  mournful  purity  heard  in  air  over 
the  ruins  of  the  world”— the  true  Schumann  is 
seen  in  the  Kreisleriaua,  the  piano  quintet,  the 
Lieder.  And  yet  what  passages  of  wild  grandeur 
and  unearthly  beauty  does  this  often  despised 
Fourth  Symphony  contain. 

Its  performance  was  a revelation.  Even  the 
first  movement  lost  much  of  its  inherent  ugli- 
ness, and  nothing  could  be  more  dramatic  than 
the  rest  of  the  symphony  beginning  with  the 
Romanze.  The  sixteen  measures  leading  from 
the  delightful  Scherzo  to  the  last  movement  were 
declaimed  with  overwhelming  effect.  The  tones 
of  the  trombones,  horns  and  trumpets  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Nikisch  are  no  longer  “pillowy 
protuberances.” 

The  new  conductor  led  quietly,  at  times  a little 
stiffly,  without  the  score  before  him.  If  a con- 
ductor can  dispense  with  the  score,  so  much  the 
better ; for  so  can  he  exert  more  powerfully  his 
personal  magnetism,  just  as  an  orator  who  uses 
no  notes  plays  more  easily  upon  the  passions  of 
his  hearers.  To  do  this  successfully  a man  must 
of  course  be  favored  by  nature;  and  if  he  is  able 
to  memorize  only  a few  bars,  it  certainly  is  then 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  use  a score  of  fairly 
coarse  print. 

The  first  afternoon  audience  was  cold;  it  is 
true  there  were  many  present  who  had  paid  a 
high  premium  for  seats  which,  I believe,  Mr. 
Higginson  originally  intended  for  impecunious 
students  and  lovers  of  music.  Possibly  some  of 
these  good  people  were  surprised  at  the  absence 
of  a calcium  light;  or  they  perhaps  expected 
that  Mr.  Nikisch  would  be  lowered  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  director’s  stand  by  means  of  an  in- 
visible wire.  The  audience  of  the  following  Sat- 
urday night  gave  Mr.  Nikisch  a hearty  welcome 
and  generous  applause. 

This  first  concert  has  shown  conclusively  that 
Mr.  Nikisch  is  a conductor  of  rare  endowments. 
Future  concerts  will  show  whether  the  "individ- 
uality” already  complained  of  will  prove  to  be 
)ism ; whether  instead  of  nine  parts 
one  part  Nikisch  we  be  ob 
“ ‘ ill 


It  will  then  be  time  enough  to  inquire  into  this 
bugaboo  of  "individuality”  and  ascertain  wheth 
er  the  monster  has  horns  and  a real  ttufet’;"*. 

Tho  program  of  to-night  is  as  rigorously  Ger-  1 
man  as  was  that  of  last  week.  Is  Mr.  Nikisch  j 
liberal  only  in  matters  of  interpretation  ? And 
are  we  to  go  through  a course  of  Mendelssohn 
this  winter  ? 


Music. 
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Miss  Emma  Juch. — The  Listemann  Concert 
company  and  Miss  Juch  gave  Monday  night  the 
second  concert  in  the  Star  course.  The  Liste- 
mann company  is  now  made  up  of  Messrs.  Bern- 
hard,  Fritz,  and  Paul  Listemann,  and  Messrs. 
Giese,  Flockton,  and  Ronconi.  The  program 
was  as  follows : Sextet,  op.  65,  1st  movement, 
Hoffmann  ; Andante,  from  concerto  for  two  vio- 
lins, Spohr,  Messrs. Listemann  ; Ballads,  "Indra,” 
hlotow,  Miss  Juch;  Adagio,  from  violoncello 
concerto,  Yieuxtemps,  Mr.  Giese;  Hungarian 
Rhapsodie,  No.  14,  Liszt;  Fantasia  for  flute, 
Demerssemann,  Mr.  Ronconi;  Hungarian  fan- 
tasie  for  violin,  Hubay,  Mr.  B.  Listemann  ; Ave 
Maria,  Bach- Gounod,  Miss  Juch;  "Faust,”  Par- 
aphrase, Gounod.  The  soloists  were  each  recalled. 
As  music,  such  arrangements  as  the  Liszt  Rhap- 
sodie  are  of  but  little  worth,  however  well  they 
may  be  pla;  ed. 

In  these  evil  days  when  we  are  overrun  with 
"intellectual”  tenors  and  sopranos  who  long 
ago  iu  Germany  lost  their  voices  for  the  glory  of 
Wagner,  and  now  plunder  America;  when  the 
listener  at  the  Wagner  opera  sits  entranced,  rev- 
elling in  the  frantic  shrieks  of  an  amorous 
couple  careless  of  the  laws  of  propriety  and 
the  laws  of  song;  in  these  evil  days,  the 
abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  the  j 
Hebrew  prophet,  it  is  a pleasure  to  hear  the 
beautiful  and  well-trained  voice  of  Miss  Emma 
Juch.  She  is  not  merely  a vocalist;  for  she 
sings  with  due  appreciation  of  the  composer's 
intention.  And  she  does  not  forget  that  when 
she  rises  eveu  to  the  height  of  passion,  the  musi- 
cal effect  should  dominate.  Philip  Hale. 


Goodrich’s  Musical  Analysis. — Mr.  A.  G. 
Goodrich  is  the  author  of  a book  lately  published 
by  the  John  Church  Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Goodrich,  who  is  the  author  of  “A  Piano  Man- 
ual,” “Art  of  Song,”  "The  Mysteries  of  Music,” 
(MS.)  etc.,  in  this  volume  attempts  to  frame  “a 
system  designed  to  cultivate  the  art  of  analyzing 
and  criticizing,  and  to  assist  in  the  performance 
and  undertaking  of  the  works  of  the  great  com- 
posers of  different  epochs.” 

Had  Mr.  Goodrich  confined  himself  strictly  to 
the  elucidation  of  his  system  and  spared  the 
world  his  criticisms  of  composers,  the  book 
would  have  been  smaller  and  better.  As  it  is, 
there  is  much  useful  information  iu  the  volume. 
Shrewd  remarks  and  shallow  judgments  are 
found  upon  the  same  page;  and  much  of  Mr. 
Goodrich’s  rhetoric  might  have  been  omitted. 

Mr.  Goodrich  says  the  Minuet  commences 
upon  the  third  beat,  which  is  accented.  This  is 
not  always  so;  seethe  well  known  menuetto  in 
Don  Giovanni. 

The  Saltarello  is  not  always  in  "six-eight 
meter.”  It  is  found  in  two-four,  and  one  of  the 
very  examples  quoted  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  the  Sal- 
tarello from  Mendelssohn’s  fourth  symphony,  is 
written  in  "common  time.” 

“Phrasing,”  according  to  Mr.  Goodrich,  "is 
chiefly  influenced  by  the  slur.”  It  is  in  a meas- 
ure, in  theory ; but  how  is  it  in  practice  ? How 
many  composers  use  the  slur  properly  ? Mr. 
Goodrich  is  .apparently.;  unacquainted  with  the 
treatises  of  Lussy  and  Riemaun. 

On  page  259  it  is  stated  that  Berlioz  was  the  in- 
ventor of  “program  music.”  Without  speaking 
of  the  many  attempts  to  describe  nature  and  bat- 
tles in  vocal  works  by  composers  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  we  find  Buxtehude  in  1675  pub- 
lishing “The  peaceable  and  joyous  death  of  Sim- 
eon, after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  double  coun- 
terpoint,” and  Kubnau  in  1700  describing  stories 
from  the  Bible  in  six  sonatas ; compositions 
which  must  have  rivaled  the  famous  adagio  from 
Sieibclt’s  "Britannia,  an  Allegorical  Overture,” 
which  depicts,  among  other  things,  “The  still- 
ness of  the  night,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  ad- 
vice from  Captain  Trollope.” 

The  critical  opinions  of  Mr.  Goodrich  are  frank 
and  at  times  interesting.  Brahms  is  declared  to  be 
“an  imitator  and  follower  of  Mendelssohn”  and 
of  the  118  symphonies  of  Haydn,  “there  is  not  a 
single  one  which,  as  a whole,  would  interest  an 
audience  of  musicians  or  connoisseurs.” 

Mr.  Goodrich  on  several  occasions  declares  his 
undying  allegiance  to  Beethoven  and  Mr.  Silas 
G.  Pratt.  “The  introduction  to  ‘Sweet  Bye  and 
Bye,’  by  S.  G.  Pratt  is  a good  exemplification,  as 
every  one  is  familiar  with  the  melody,  and  can 
easily  recognize  the  thematic  prognostications.” 
Eight  pages  are  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  Mr. 
Tratt’s  symphony  in  A,  No.  2,  “The  Prodigal 
Son,”  op.  33.  An  extract  from  this  analysis 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  few  who  are  as  yet  un- 
acquainted with  the  symphony : “The  violins 
tremolando,  with  the  remaining  strings  sustain- 
ing the  £-flat  harmony,  all  pianissimo,  represent 
the  peaceful  state  of  slumber;  while  the  harp,  in 
gentlest  touches,  completes  the  fancied  perspec- 
tive. This  dual  state  of  present  actuality  and 
distant  fancy  of  the  dreamer  seeing  through  hyp- 
notic lenses  his  distant  home,  is  thus  expressed ; 
the  violins,  here;  the  harp,  there.  The  conception 
is  not  only  original  but  beautiful.” 

Another  specimen  of  Mr.  Goodrich’s  pleasing 
style  is  his  analysis  of  the  Duetto  from  Mendels- 
sohn’s “Songs  Without  Words.”  “After  the  pre- 
lude the  lady  sings  her  opening  sentence  (a  sec- 
tion), which  is  immediately  responded  to  by  the 
; baritone,  who  is  more  serious  in  his  sentiments. 
Vfhis  is  continued  until  the  two  voices  in  unison 
’ unite  in  singing  the  gentleman’s  melody.” 

,)  Chopin  is  described  as  “the  poet  laureate  of 
the  green-house,  the  ball-room  and  the  art  gal- 
"lery,  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Sherwood  is  an  “exalted 
master  of  pianism.” 

Mr.  Goodrich  deserves  hearty  praise  for  the 
brave  words  he  speaks  in  behalf  of  ancient  and 
modern  French  and  Italian  music. 

Philip  Hale. 


Thb  Symphony  Concert— In  arranging  a f 
concert  program  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  | 
limited  capacity  of  the  human  ear.  Either  the 
concert  is  so  long  drawn  out,  or  the  program  so 
unskilfully  arranged,  that  the  hearer,  after  an 
hour,  is  unable  to  receive  musical  impressions 
and  leaves  the  hall  jaded  and  depressed.  Not 
without  reason  did  the  Italians  compose  operas 
which  do  not  take  over  two  hours  in  the  perform- 
ing, although  at  the  opera  the  attention  is  ±n  a 
measure  diverted  from  the  music  by  the  action, 
costumes  and  scenery. 

The  concerts  of  to-day  are  as  a rule  too  long. 
The  interest  too  often  flags  with  each  successive 
number.  To  make  an  impression  at  the  very 
start,  to  deepen  this  impression,  to  dismiss  the 
audience  hungry  for  music — this  is  no  slight 
task.  In  this  respect  Theodore  Thomas  is  un- 
rivaled. 

Now  where  is  the  proper  place  for  the  sympho- 
ny ? Mr.  Nikisch  seems  to  think  it  should  be  at 
the  end.  After  an  hour  or  more  of  music,  the  | 
audience  must  hear  the  work  which  demands  the  I 
most  serious  attention.  Is  this  reasonable  or 
natural  ? 

It  depends  a little  upon  the  nature  of  the  sym- 
phony. If  it  be  such  a one  as  the  “Hafner”  of 
Mozart  or  the  Ninth  of  Haydn,  full  of  melody 
and  life,  as  a final  number  it  may  be  effective  as 
a contrast  to  what  has  gone  before.  If  it  be  one 
by  Beethoven  or  Schumann  or  Brahms,  let  it  be 
heard  earlier  in  the  evening.  Why  should  that 
which  demands  the  most  careful  attention  be 
reserved  until  the  ear  necessarily  has  lost  much 
of  its  powers  of  discrimination  and  enjoyment  ? 

Is  it  rash  to  say  that  the  symphony  should  be 
the  second  or  third  number  of  the  program  ? 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  a universal  custom  to 
reserve  the  symphony  for  the  last  place.  The 
first  concert  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  took  place 
in  March,  1828,  and  opened  with  Beethoven’s 
Third  Symphony.  Looking  over  the  program  of 
successive  years,  it  is  seen  that  the  symphony  as 
a rule  comes  first.  And  in  many  German  cities 
there  is  no  fixed  rule  in  regard  to  its  place  upon 
the  program.  The  program  is  often  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  second  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  symphony. 

The  program  of  the  second  Symphony  concert 
was : 

Brahms  Variations  ona  Theme,  by  Haydn 

Goltermann..  \ and  Finale  from  Concerto 

( ior  ’cello,  in  A minor. 

Mendelssohn Overture,  “Fingal’s  Cave” 

Bach 1 f Air 

Schumann.  j For  ’cello < ..Traumerei 

Popper. . . . ) ( . . . .Papillon 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7 

The  soloist  was  Mr.  Anton  Hekking. 

Although  the  Brahms  selection  was  admirably 
played,  hearing  it  was  not  an  unmixed  pleasure. 
Brahms  has  shown  in  these  variations  technical 
ability,  and  his  instrumentation  is  not  so  dry 
as  in  many  of  his  more  ambitious  composi- 
tions. It  is  an  exercise,  a task  which  tries  the 
skill  of  the  performers  and  the  patience  of  the 
hearers.  There  is  not  a spark  of  divine  fire  in 
the  subject  or  variations.  Not  even  the  brilliant 
playing  of  the  wood-wind  could  dispel  the  gloomy 
impression;  and  after  ten  miuutes  one  conld 
have  exclaimed  with  Christopher  Sly,  “ ’Tis  a 
very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam  lady; 
would’t  were  done  1” 

The  Mendelssohn  overture  was  a delightful 
contrast  to  Ithe  labored  lucubration  of  Brahms. 
Mr.  Nikisch  took  the  tempo  at  the  start  some- 
what slower  than  is  the  custom,  with  full,  free 
swing;  and  by  it  the  overture  gained  in  beauty. 
The  delicate  passages  allotted  to  the  wood-wind 
were  played  with  rare  distinctness.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  here  and  there  closer  attention 
could  have  beeu  paid  to  details  perhaps  petty  but 
indicated  by  the  composer.  The  piano  of  the 
composer  is  sometimes  the  forte  of  Mr.  Nikisch. 
It  seems  ungracious,  however,  to  allude  to  this, 
when  his  reading  of  the  overture  as  a whole  was 
so  noble,  and  at  the  same  time  so  romantic.  And 
what  a work  of  art  this  same  overture  is ! Here, 
there  is  no  trace  of  that  sentimentality 
which  disfigures  so  much  of  Mendelssohn’s  work 
for  the  piano.  We  recognize  in  it  the  Mendels- 
sohn of  “The  Walpurgis  Night,”  the  “Midsum- 
mer Night’s  Dream,”  and  the  Greek  choruses. 

What  an  amount  of  nonsense  has  been  written 
about  the  Seventh  Symphony.  Victims  of  hyste- 
ria have  claimed  that  it  portrayed  everything  in 
heaven  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  in  the  water 
under  the  earth.  One  man  claims  that  it 
“paints”  a low  carousal;  another  sees  in  it  a pro- 
cession in  the  catacombs ; while  one  honest  Ger- 
man declares  it  to  be  an  odalisque’s  dream  of 
love ! 

As  if  music  could  express  anything  but 
musical  ideas.  As  if  two  people  were  affected 
in  precisely  the  same  way  by  a composition. 
Walt  Whitman  comes  nearer  the  truth  when  he 
says,  “All  music  is  what  awakes  from  you  when 
you  are  reminded  by  the  instruments,  ....  it  is 
not  the  oboe  nor  the  beating  drums, nor  the  score  of 
the  baritone  singer  singing  his  sweet  romanza, 
....  it  is  nearer  and  farther  than  they.” 

Is  there  not  pleasure  enough  in  “pure  musical 
beauty,  inherent  in  sounds  and  their  combina- 
tions ?”  Is  it  necessary  for  complete  enjoyment 
to  say  of  music,  “It  means  this,  it  meaus  that  ?” 

In  his  reading  of  the  Symphony  Mr.  Nikisch 
did  not  differ  materially  from  other  conductors, 
except  that  perhaps  he  took  the  vivace  of  the  first 
movement  as  well  as  the  last  movement  at  a 
slower  pace.  As  the  critic  of  the  Post  remarked 
with  reason,  conductors  have  too  often  run  riot 
in  Beethoven  allegros  and  prestos.  And  on  the 
other  hand  we  often  hear  an  andante  drawled  out 
as  though  it  were  an  adagio.  The  few  liberties 
taken  by  Mr.  Nikisch  were  such  as  would  recom- 
mend themselves  to  auy  musical  nature.  If  any 
of  the  movements  was  a disappointment,  it  was 
the  famous  allegretto ; here  and  there  were  rough 
passages,  and  there  was  an  absence  of  that  care- 
ful finish  which  has  been  hitherto  the  character- 
istic of  our  orchestra.  The  last  movement  was 
full  of  the  coarse,  rollicking  fun  of  Rabelais,  and 
the  player  of  the  kettledrums  might  well  have 
been  the  curfi  of  Meudon. 

Mr.  Hekking  was  warmly  applauded.  His 
tone  is  pure,  though  not  so  large  and  noble  as  ( 
that  of  others ; his  technique  is  sure.  The  au- 
dante  of  the  Goltermann  concerto  became  a little 
monotonous  from  the  sameness  of  tone. 

The  “Bach  air”  and  “Traumerei”  were  dis- 
arrangements which  pleased  the  people ; Pop- 
per’s  “Papillon”  is  a singular  composition 


which  might  havo  been  written  at  tho  request 
of  a German  amateur  and  proprietor  of  a small 
beer  garden,  who  wished  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  his  customers  during  the  tapping  of  a 
fresh  keg.  Philip  Hale. 

A concert  in  the  entertainment  course  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  given 
Thursday  night  by  the  Poston  Symphony  Or- 
chestral club,  assisted  by  Mine.  Augusta  Ohrs- 
trom.  The  members  of  tl.o  club  are  Messrs. 
DeSeve,  Lapini  Stoelger,  Langcy,  Lax  and 
Bcckell.  The  program  was  as  follows : Sere- 
nade, Op.  Go,  Hoffman,  The  club;  flute  solo, 
Caprice  on  Paganini’s  “Witches  Dance,”  Lax, 
Mr.  Lax ; Aria,  “Sicilian  Vespers,”  Miss  Ohrs- 
trom ; Slumbor  song,  De  Scve,  Minuette,  Bocche- 
rini, The  Club;  violin  solo,  Concerto  No.  1, 
Adagio  and  Rondo,  Paganini,  De  Sove;  Roman- 
za,  Foote,  Evening  Breeze,  Langey,  The  Club; 
'cello  solo,  Souvenir  dc  Spa,  Servais,  Mr. 
Langey;  Bolero,  “La  veritable  Manola,”  Bour- 
geois, Miss  Ohrstrom ; viola  d’amour  solo, 
reverie.  Stoelzer,  Mr.  Stoelzcr ; Serenata,  Langey, 
Hungarian  Dance,  Brahms.  The  ensemble  play- 
ing as  a whole  was  good.  In  his  first  solo  the 
intonation  of  Mr.  De  Seve  was  not  always  per- 
fect. He  was  warmly  applauded,  as  were  the 
other  soloists.  It  would  seem  as  though  Mr. 
Stoelzer  could  have  found  something  more 
worthy  of  that  beautiful  and  comparatively  un- 
known instrument,  the  viola  d’armour,  than  the 
rubbish  which  he  played.  Miss  Ohrstrom  has  a 
fresh  and  pleasing  voice,  and  is  in  many  re- 
spects an  agreeable  concert  singer.  She  sings  in 
over-animation  rather  than  in  cold  repose,  and 
her  physical  efforts  to  please  do  not  enhance  the 
beauty  of  her  face.  Philip  Hale. 
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The  Symphony  Concert. — Tho  program  of 
the  third  Symphony  concert  was  as  follows : 

Beethoven Overture  “Egmout.” 

Beethoven Fifth  Concerto  for  pianoforte. 

Glinka  Katnarinskaja. 

Meudclssohu Symphony  in  A (Italian). 

Mr.  Carl  Baermann  was  the  soloist,  and  his 
playing  was  marked  by  breadth  and  dignity,  a 
quiet  appreciation  of  musical  detail,  subordiua 
tion  of  self.  There  were  passages  which  were 
not  clear,  which  were,  in  fact,  confused;  for  in- 
stance, the  passages  in  contrary  motion  in  the 
first  movement,  which  are,  it  is  true,  of  excessive 
difficulty.  At  times  there  seemed  to  be  a lack  of 
rhythm;  nor  was  Mr.  Baermann’s  trill,  the  trill 
of  a virtuoso.  It  seems  ungracious  to  speak  of 
these  petty  things ; for,  as  a whole,  his  interpre- 
tation was  an  admirable  one. 

An  eminent  critic  can  find  no  beauty  in  the 
Egmout  overture  as  it  was  played  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Nikisch.  And  to  support  his  po- 
sition he  gees  back  to  the  time  of  Sebastian 
Bacb  and  shows  what  a difference  there  should 
be  in  the  treatment  of  a Bach  suite  and  a Liszt 
symphonic  poem.  In  speaking  of  Bach,  he  says, 
“As  far  as  the  emotional  element  was  concerned 
he  may  be  said  to  have  expressed  himself  fully 
in  his  scores,  leaving  little,  or  nothing,  of  the  ex- 
pressive sort  to  be  read  between  the  lines  by  the 
performer.”  Now,  is  this  the  fact?  Take  his 
works  for  the  organ;  we  find,  as  a rule,  no  di- 
rections for  the  player.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Bach  wished  this  fugue  to  be  played  with  full 
organ  or  that  prelude  with  soft  stops".  The  tempo 
preferred  by  the  composer  is  often  left  in  doubt. 
That  was  the  custom  of  the  time.  We  find  these 
omissions  before  Bach  iu  the  works  of  Fres- 
cobaldi,  George  Muffat,  and  Buxtehude;  we  find 
them  in  the  delightful  compositions  of  Padre 
Martini.  And  when  directions  are  found,  their 
meaning  is  not  wholly  plain  to  us.  Organo 
plena,  for  instance;  there  i6  a dispute  in  Ger- 
many to-day  as  to  whether  this  expression 
means  “an  organ  complete  in  all  its  part6,”  or 
“full  organ”  in  the  modern  sense.  And  so  we 
find  the  leading  organists  of  Europe  treating  the 
same  composition  in  divers  ways.  One  will  play 
the  first  part  of  the  triple  fugue  in  E flat  of  Bach 
fortissimo,  another  will  use  only  delicate  string 
stops.  No  one  knows  how  Bach  himself  played 
it;  no  one  knows  whether  he  played  it  twice  in 
the  same  manner.  “Play  the  music  (Bach)  as  it 
is  written,  with  appropriate  sentiment  and  musi- 
cianly  phrasing,  and  you  do  it  full  justice.” 
But  what  is  the  “appropriate  sentiment”;  is 
there  but  one  “phrasing”  possible  to  the  musi- 
cian ? Do  not  the  sentiment  and  phrasing  de- 
pend in  large  measure  upon  the  nature  of  the 
performer  ? And  would  any  two  sensitive,  emo- 
tional musicians  agree  as  to  the  “treatment”  of 
certain  passages  ? There  are  certain  rules  re- 
garding the  proper  performance  of  the  ornaments 
of  that  period  w hich  we  find  clearly  written  out 
by  Couperin,  and  Emanuel  Bach;  these  should 
certuinly  be  regarded;  and  so  a sarabande 
should  be  played  as  a sarabande  aud  not  as  a 
corrente.  But  there  is  no  rule  of  three  applica- 
ble to  sentiment  or  phrasing. 

This  gentleman  complains  in  an  exceedingly 
well-written  paragraph  of  the  performance  of  the 
overture;  but,  “to  come  down  to  concrete  exam- 
ples,” just  where  and  how  did  Mr.  Nikisch  sin  ? 
I,  personally,  did  not  like  the  manner  in  which 
the  first  seven  measures  of  the  allegro  in  F were 
played,  and  for  this  reason  : there  w as  an  absence 
of  rhythm,  the  phrases  given  to  the  first  violins 
were  not  clearly  defined,  and  the  crescendo  from 
pp.  to  ff  was  a sudden  jump.  But  this  very  pas- 
sage may  have  delighted  another. 

Then,  again,  the  “rendering”  of  a passage  in 
the  trio  of  the  third  movement  of  the  symphony 
was  obnoxious  to  this  gentleman.  Now  how 
would  he  have  played  it  ? It  is  practically  a 
four  part  song,  given  to  the  horns  and  bassoons, 
is  it  not?  It  should  be  sung;  would  four  sing- 
ers sing  it  in  absolutely  strictfime  ?_ 


Glinka  wrote  his  Kamarinsluijn,  a fantasia  on 
two  Russian  folk  songs,  iu  the  year  1847.  Seven 
years  before,  ho  began  a piece  of  tho  samo  name 
for  “piano  for  three  hands,”  and  it  was  not  fin- 
ished. It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
two.  The  orchestral  piece  is  cunningly  con- 
structed, subtly  written,  60  that  although 
fouuded  on  two  simple  airs  it  porhaps  appeals 
more  to  the  musician  than  to  the  public.  Even 
in  tho  second  of  the  songs,  “the  dance,”  is  seen 
the  peculiar  melancholy  which  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  tho  Russian  nature.  As  Glinka  says  in 
Ids  Memoirs,  “We,  people  of  the  north,  can  not 
have  the  sentimento  briltante  of  the  Italians. 
We  either  have  no  impressions  or  such  Impres- 
sions as  go  to  the  bottom  of  our  souls ; then  we 
feel  unspeakable  joy  or  infinite  bitterness.  For 
us,  lovo  is  tinged  with  sadness.” 

Glinka,  born  iu  1804,  can  hardly  be  called  “the 
earliest  Russian  composer  of  note.”  Bortniau- 
sky  (1701-1820),  director  of  the  Imperial  Chapel 
at  St.  Petersburg,  was  certainly  a musician  of 
rare  endowments  and  European  fame.  His 
greatest  work  is  his  setting  of  forty-live  psalms 
for  four  and  eight  voices.  Berlioz,  who  heard 
his  works  performed  at  St.  Petersburg,  speaks  of 
his  religious  sentiment,  raro  skill  in  grouping 
of  voices,  mastery  of  expression,  license  in  ar- 
ranging parts,  and  sovereign  contempt  for  rules 
observed  by  both  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries. 

Bortniansky  founded  many  of  his  works  upon 
the  plain  song  of  the  Russian  Church  ; and  the 
“tonality”  of  this  plain  song  is  to  be  seen  not 
only  in  the  melodies  of  the  Russian  people,  but 
even  iu  the  writings  of  the  most  radical  of  the 
modern  Russian  school  of  composers.  (He  who 
wishes  to  examine  this  interesting  subject,  can 
consult  with  profit  the  first  part  of  “Histoire  de 
la  Musique  en  Russie”  by  the  Prince  Youssou- 
poff,  Pans  1862). 

But  Glinka  was  undeniably  so  far  as  the  music 
of  his  country  is  concerned  an  epoch-maker. 
He  was  the  forerunner  of  Sedroff,  llimsky-Kor- 
sakoff,  Dargomijsky,  Borodine,  Cui  and  Stcher- 
batcheff.  His  influence  is  seen  in  the  works  of 
Tschaikowsky.  And  no  one  can  deny  that  there 
is  a Russian  school,  a school  of  marked  original- 
ity; the  radical  members  of  which,  to  quote 
Gustave  Bertrand,  are  not  content  merely  with  a 
style  peculiar  to  themselves;  they  must  have  a 
separate  musical  tongue.  “They  are  so  afraid 
of  the  charge  of  imitation  that  they  pretend  to 
repudiate  even  the  Italian  French-German  scale 
and  the  whole  system  of  “tonality”  and  modu- 


lation which  has  been  considered  for  so  long  a 
time  the  basis  of  all  musical  civilization.” 
However  this  may  be,  it  would  be  interesting 
| to  hear  the  compositions  of  these  men.  Let  us 
hope  that  during  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Nikisch, 
neither  this  remarkable  school  nor  the  modern 
French  composers  will  be  lazily  neglected  or  con- 
temptuously passed  by. 


The  Kneisel  Quartet.— - The  two  composi- 
tions played  by  the  Kneisel  quartet  last  Monday 
'at  the  first  concert  of  the  season  were  Volk- 
inann’s  Quartet  in  E minor  and  Brahms’  Quintet 
in  F,  the  part  of  second  viola  being  played  by 
Mr.  Max  Zach. 

The  quartet  by  Volkmann  is  a thoroughly  de- 
lightful work,  simple,  melodious,  and  well  put 
together.  Hanslick  objects  to  the  tempo  of  the 
Scherzo  and  the  continuous  use  of  the  mutes  in 
the  third  movement,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
reasonableness  of  this  criticism.  The  quartet  is 
an  excellent  example  of  Volkmann  at  his  best. 

The  Quintet  of  Brahms  is,  in  certain  respects, 
an  exasperating  composition.  The  first  move- 
ment is  well  nigh  perfect.  The  themes  are 
“frank”  and  beautiful,  and  the  treatment  of  them 
is  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  masterly  so  far  as 
technique  is  concerned.  The  second  movement 
with  its  sudden  and  inconsequential  changes  of 
tempo  is  not  without  charm,  but  the  final  al- 
legro is  dry  and  confused,  a jumble  of  sounds, 
a woful  misuse  of  the  resources  of  counterpoint. 

Although  there  were  a few  signs  of  nervous- 
ness, the  playing  of  the  accomplished  musicians 
was  most  excellent.  There  was  the  due  subordi- 
nation of  self  which  is  so  essential  in  true  en- 
semble playing ; there  was  the  delightful  purity  of 
tone  and  controlled  musical  feeling  which  one 
naturally  expects  from  such  artists ; and  there 
was  a decided  gain  in  swing,  a stronger  sense  of 
rhythm. 

The  singing  of  Mrs.  Corinne  Moore-Lawson 
was  a disappointment.  Whether  it  was  due  to 
the  selection  of  songs,  or  to  physical  indisposi- 
tion, or  nervousness — at  least  this  is  true : she 
did  not  make  a favorable  impression.  Her  voice 
is  warm  and  full  of  color;  but  she  does 
not  have  it  under  control.  This  was  seen  in 
tones  which  should  have  been  firmly  sustained; 
in  her  inability  to  use  with  effect  the  crescendo 
and  diminuendo ; and  in  the  third  selection 
there  was  a suspicion  of  doubtful  intonation. 
Nor  was  her  phrasing  to  be  praised.  In  other 
words,  it  would  seem  as  though  she  were  as  yet 
an  unripe  singer.  Her  first  song,  Presser’s  “By 
the  Dannbe,”  is  a worthless  composition.  Schu- 
mann’s “Almond  Tree”  gave  the  audience  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  Mr.  Arthur  Foote  play  ex- 
quisitely the  accompaniment.  The  “Tuscan 
Song”  of  Tyson  Wolff  is  not  without  originality 
and  merit. 

The  concert  lasted  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes ; 
that  is,  it  was  of  the  right  length. 


The  Otto  Heoner  Concert, — Tic  history 
of  music  ubounda  Iu  Instances  of  musical  prodi- 
gies. The  story  of  their  lives  Is  generally  u sad 
one;  tho  flame  of  their  genius  dazzles  for  a mo 
mont  and  then  goes  out  forever ; and  even  their 
names  are  forgotten.  It  Is  true  that  Berwald,  | 
the  Swedish  violinist,  who  played  iu  public  at 
tho  age  of  four,  and  six  years  afterwards  traveled 
with  great  success  as  virtuoso  and  composer  In 
Russia  and  Germany,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy 
three  crowned  with  honors.  But  oven  ho  never 
realized  the  hopes  Inspired  by  his  early  appear- 
ance. If  here  and  there  appear  as  infant  per-  | 
formers  a Mozart,  a Liszt,  a Plants,  the  fate  of 
the  great  majority  is  like  unto  that  of  Ernst 
Eichuorn,  who  dazzled  the  little  court  of  Coburg 
by  playing  a Kreutzer  concerto  before  he  was 
six ; at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  dead,  worn 
out  by  incessant  work,  abused  by  a greedy  and 
inhuman  father. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  future  of  a 
child  who  shows  musical  precocity  depends  al- 
most entirely  upon  his  parents.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
grave  question  whether  it  would  not  be  a judi- 
cious aud  sanitary  measure  to  kill  the  parents  of 
all  children  who  intend  to  sing  or  to  play  musi- 
cal instruments;  and  so  would  the  pupil,  the 
teacher,  and  art  itself  be  benefited.  For  the 
father,  through  stupidity  or  greed,  too  often 
looks  upon  his  offspring  as  a goose  with  golden 
eggs.  While,  therefore,  the  appearance  of  a 
child-wonder  interests  all  lovers  of  music,  and 
excites  the  populace  at  large  to  a higher  degree 
than  the  exhibition  of  a two-headed  Circassian  or 
even  a Hairy  Man  from  Borneo,  there  must  be 
mingled  with  this  pleasure  a certain  amount  of 
pain  and  a vague  desire  for  police  interfer- 
ence. 

But  the  playing  of  Otto  Hegner  at  Music  Hall 
Thursday  night  was  an  unmixed  pleasure.  He 
has  a handsome,  intelligent  face,  an  unspoiled, 
boyish  manner,  and  more  than  all  this  he  appears 
to  be  a normal,  healthy  being.  He  was  assisted 
by  an  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Zerrahu,  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintet  Club  and  Mrs.  Pemberton 
Hincks,  a singer  from  New  Orleans. 

The  program  was  as  follows  : 

Overture,  “Ruy  Bias” Mendelssohn 

Orchestra. 

Bolero  

Mrs.  Hincks. 

Concerto  in  E minor Chopin 

Hegner. 

Quintet  in  E flat Mayseder 

Mendelssohn  Club. 

a.  Chanson  Creole 

b.  Chanson  Espagnole 

Mrs.  Hincks. 

Andante  from  op.  11 Tschaikowski 

Orchestra. 

| a.  Rondo  op.  14 Mendelssohn 

b.  Spinnerlied Waguer-Liszt 

I c.  Valse  Caprice Rubenstein 

Hegner. 

March  from  Athalie Mendelssohn 

Orchestra. 

The  mechanical  part  of  young  Hegner’s  play- 
ing is  characterized  by  a pure  touch,  which  is 
surprisingly  full  when  the  occasion  demands, 
clean  cut  execution,  supple  wrists,  and  apparent 
ease  in  overcoming  real  technical  difficulties ; 

while  he  does  not  play  with  either  the  expressed 
or  restrained  passion  of  maturity,  he  has  a con- 
ception and  a style  and  a finish  remarkable  for 
his  years.  Perhaps  his  intellectual  qualities 

' were  best  shown  in  the  Wagner- Liszt  arrange- 

ment, and  in  the  Paderewski  minuet,  which  he 

plavcd  in  response  to  an  imperative  demand.  ijjj 

For  a child,  his  playing  of  much  of  the  “ Con- 
certo” was  singularly  broad  and  nobly  simple; 
and  in  these  respects  he  might  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple for  many  older  players.  The  “ Valse  Ca- 
price” was  given  with  surprising  abandon. 

“ Wheu  I was  a child,  I thought  as  a child ; but 
Otto  Hegner  seems  an  exception  to  this  general- 
ly-accepted statement;  for  he  plays  with  great 
intelligence.  There  were  passages  in  the  Con- 
certo which  were  played  at  direct  variance  with 
the  composer's  expressed  intention,  but  they 
were  deliberately  so  played,  and  not  through 
childish  indifference.  As  a whole,  it  was  a truly 
wonderful  performance. 

And  will  he  be  another  Liszt  ? Or  will  he  be 
merely  the  comet  of  a season  ? 

Mrs.  Pemberton  Hincks  has  been  widely  ad-  £ 

vertised  as  a singer  of  rare  charm,  the  pet  of  our 
own  untitled  aristocracy,  and  the  delight  of  im- 
ported counts  and  “jukes”  who  haunt  our  water- 
ing-places in  search  of  prey.  Her  singing  is  a 
commentary  upon  the  taste  of  these  people,  who 
in  music  eagerly  pay  homage  to  mediocrity  and 
delight  In  what  is  radically  bad.  The  voice  of 
Mrs.  Hincks  is  disagreeable  and  untrained.  It 
is  true  she  sang  at  a high  rate  of  speed,  as 
though  a time-keeper  stood  by  her  with  a stop- 
watch. Her  songs  were  apparently  of  an  anony- 
| mous  nature,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
l “Chanson  Creole”  utterly  devoid  of  merit  or  in- 
i terest.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  would 
I have  pleased  had  they  been  sung  iu  a smaller 
| hall.  Perhaps  a more  fitting  place  for  such  vo- 
i calization  would  be  a two-acre  lot,  with  the  bars 
! down,  so  as  to  allow  of  easy  egress.  Is  song  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  lost  arts  ? 

The  concert  would  have  been  shorter  had  the 
number  assigned  to  the  Mendelssohn  club  been 
omitted. 

Mr.  Zerrahn  deserves  great  credit  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  orchestral  numbers  were  played. 

Philip  Hale. 


HTHis  criticism  of  the  Otto  Hegner  concert,  in  Boston^ 
Mr.  Philip  Hale  says,  in  the  Boston  “ Home  Journal  : ” “ The 
concert  would  have  been  shorter  had  the  number  assigned  to 
the  Mendelssohn  Club  been  omitted."  Mr.  Hale  has  prob- 
ably never  yet  heard  our  “olefren”  Ryan  toot  one  of  his 
“ clarionet"  solos,  and  until  he  has  heard  that  exquisite  rem- 
iniscetice  of  Jericho's  days  his  cup  of  happiness  will  not  be 
filled.  Mr.  Abbey’s  combination  of  Otto  Hegner  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Club  gives  a kind  of  chiaro  oscuro  to  his  company 
the  musical  lights  generally  getting  dim  or  going  out  when 
k Mendelssohns  begin  to  perform. 
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Thk  Symphony  Concert. — The  program  of 
le  fourth  concert  was  as  follows  : 

feber Overture,  “Euryanthe” 

Tcber Air,  “Euryanthe” 

Mr.  Kiscliei. 

Two  Episodes  for  Orchestra  (MS.) 

(a)  Scene  Orientale. 

(b)  Intermezzo  and  Trio. 

(First  time  in  Boston). 

old....  | Song,  “Resignation” 

inn  ) ..Romance  trorn  “Spanish  Love  Songs” 
Mr.  Fisclicr. 

unu .2d  Symphony 

.With  the  exception  of  the  two  songs  sung  by 
lr.  Emil  Fischer  with  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment, the  program  was  an  interesting  one ; it  was 
Juried,  it  excited  attention,  and  the  different 
fmbers  were  warmly  applauded  by  the  great 
Sdience. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Nikisch  in  the  Weber  over- 
are  apparently  paid  but  slight  attention  to  the 
(Metronomic  indications  of  tempo  given  by  Weber 
himself;  notably  in  the  second  motive  and  in 
kbe  fugato  where  the  theme  is  propounded  by 
|the  double-basses  and  'cellos.  That  the  overture 
rained  by  this  treatment  in  beauty  and  effect,  no 
fthoughful  person  of  trained  musical  feeling  will 
[deny.  And  singularly  enough  Weber  himself 
Tomes  to  the  rescue  of  Mr.  Nikisch;  for  “Eu- 
lyantlie"  was  broughtoutin  Leipzig  in  1824;  and 
[curing  the  rehearsals  Musik-director  Praeger  of 
Jbat  town  wrote  the  author  in  regard  to  the 
proper  “tempi.”  In  a long  letter  in  reply  Weber 
tirst  speaks  of  the  duties  of  a conductor  toward 
tike  siugers.  He  then  says,  “The  tempo  should 
[not  be  a ‘mill-hammer’  tyrannically  restraining 
m urging  on,  but  it  should  be  to  the  piece  of 
Ji_Sic  what  the  beating  of  the  pulse  is  to  the  life 
’ man.  There  is  no  slow  movement  in  which 
passages  do  not  occur  where  a quicker  move- 
aent  is  demanded  so  as  to  prevent  a sensation  of 
‘dragging.’  There  is  no  presto  which  does  not 
[require  a quiet  interpretation  of  many  passages, 
so  that  the  expression  will  not  be  destroyed  by 
jtoo  much  haste.”  After  having  given  some  ex- 
lamples,  among  them  one  from  Spontini’s  “Ves- 
|tal,”  he  sufts  up  the  matter  as  follows:  “We 
ve  in  music  no  means  of  clearly  pointing  out 
(.h£se  things.  These  rest  alone  in  the  breast  of 
man  who  feels,  and  if  they  are  not  to  be 
lound  there,  the  metronome  which  protects  only 
Irom  gross  mistakes  will  be  of  no  avail,  neither 
[could  be  of  any  assistance  the  very  imperfect 
iications  which  I in  the  richness  of  the  material 
Iband  should  try  to  express  more  fully,  did  not 
It  avporicnce  rorce  itself  upon  me  and  warn 
| ; in  consequence  of  which  I now  regard  such 
' pations  as  superfluous  and  unprofitable,  and 
[tr  them,  since  they  are  liable  to  be  misunder- 
ld.”  Weber  wrote  thus  in  reference  to  the 
ler  production  of  “Euryanthe.”  Is  it  prob- 
1 that  he  would  have  been  startled  or  shocked 
he  performance  of  it  under  Mr.  Nikisch  ? No, 
Fwould  have  applauded  heartily,  and  he  would 
Rive  patted  the  shoulders  of  the  horn  players. 

I Mr.  Fischer  sang  from  the  same  opera,  the  air 
If  Lysiart,  “Wo  berg  ich  mich.”  This  is  a diffi- 
cult and  in  many  respects  ungrateful  aria;  it  is 
dong  and  makes  such  demands  upon  the  voice 
►when  given  in  Germany,  certain  measures  are 
[sometimes  cutout.  Great  as  was  the  talent  of  Web- 
gr/in  certain  directions,  such  as  dramatic  instinct 
nd  expression,  invention  in  instrumental  effects, 
pis  voice  parts  are  often  stiff  and  unsingable. 
is  a detached  piece  of  music,  as  a concert  selec- 
|on,  the  aria  in  question  is  long-winded  and  un- 
nteresting;  and  Mr.  Fischer,  who  was  evidently 
|t  “in  voice,”  labored  faithfully  from  recitative 
i final  vivace.  It  is  the  fashion  now  to  extol 
|Euryanthe”  at  the  expense  of  Weber’s  other 
peras;  to  call  it  “epoch  making”;  and  the  dis- 
hes of  Wagner  really  condescend  to  occasion- 
r listen  to  an  act  or  two.  For  the  student  of 
[growth  of  opera,  it  certainly  is  an  interesting 
|rk.  “Euryanthe”  and  Marseliner’s  “Temp- 
and  Jewess”  led  to  “Lohengrin.”  Indeed 
|re  are  situations  in  each  which  are  almost 
|xact,  prototypes  of  scenes  in  the  latter  opera. 

‘Euryanthe”  failed  at  the  start  and  all  late 
pnpts  to  gain  a reversal  of  that  judgment  have 
only  partly  successful.  Weber  wrote  one 
fat  opera,  “Her  Freischutz.” 

The  songs  by  Litolff  and  Schumann  were  a wear- 
ess  to  the  flesh  and  spirit,  and  they  were  sung 
| Mr.  Fischer  in  a solemn  and  perfunctory  man- 
Mr.  Fischer,  to  whom  nature  gave  a fine 
bp  bass,  has  of  late  preferred  roles  which  seem 
[her  adaptedto  a baritone.  It  is  seven  years 
i since  I first  heard  him  ; and  although  he  may 
|ye  gained  in  dramatic  force  (for  at  that  time 
; c'r  ng  was  most  conventional),  his  voice  is 
ily  changed;  certain  mannerisms  which  could 
Ive  easily  been  repressed  have  become  more 
kagreeable;  and  it  looks  as  though  in  a year  or 
lo,  he  would  join  the  ranks  of  the  German  “in- 
llectual  singers,”  who  have  a “noble  conception 
1 w hat  Wagner  meant,” — but  they  do  not  sing. 
■Arthur  bird  is  an  American  of  talent  who  has 
Jed  for  many  years  in  Germany.  The  two 
anuscript  compositions  however  smack  of  the 
assian-French  school.  While  their  musical 
aught  is  by  no  means  deep,  the  two  works  are 
plodious  and  of  charming  instrumentation, 
be  first,  an  '“Orientate,”  is  perhaps  the  more 
fginjL,  I La  is  scored  for  a very  full  orchestra, 
Instrument  contributes  cunningly  to  the 
peril  ^effect,  though,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
i ptjfeuliar  use  of  the  oboes  is  not  new.  The 
pf  v V • is  a haunting  melody  full  of  languid 
vptu V-*  j£S.  The  curious  and  interesting 
) givei^'to  the  harp  was  admirably  played. 

I Intermezzo  was  not  so  original  in  subject  or 
Ir-  atment.  The  two  compositions  were  led 
played  with  the  greatest  care,  and  they  were 
rtily  applauded. 

Ihe  symphony  of  the  evening  was  Volkmann’s 
, flat.  It  perhaps  might  be  more  appropriate- 
blled,  “Hungarian  Suite.”  As  a whole,  it  is 
pteresting  composition  which  pleases  for  the 
ent  and  leaves  no  deep  impression.  The 
striking  number  is  the  “Allegretto”;  but 
bird  movement,  beginning  with  a sort  of  folk 
J for  the  oboe  charmingly  played  by  Mr 
l:t,  is  not  without  great  beauty,  which  is 
Jr  enhanced  than  diminished  by  the  “exhi- 
of  pedantry”  complained  of  by  some. 

>s  the  symphony  as  a whole  suffers  from  a 
m sufficient  variety  of  rhythm. 

program  iw  this  evening  consists  of  sym- 
l i of  H ay  dnrM  i d Beethoven.  The 

showing  thcT***»tjcal  development 


of  the  symphony  is  not  original  with  Mr.  Nik- 
iscli.  We  should  be  thankful  to  him,  however, 
for  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  sym- 
phony in  G minor,  that  perfect  work  of  the  di- 
vine Mozart.  Philip  Hale. 


tcniixi-  <A  -KmyaiikUe.”  Mr.  Philip  Hale  calls 
attention  to  thi's  in  Saturday’s  Home  Journal, 
and  he  drives  the  following  admirable  transla- 
tion of  Weber’s  reply : 

The  tempo  should  not  he  a "mill-h  t miner”  tyranni- 
cally restraining  or  urgim;  on,  but  it  should  be  to  the 
piece  of  music  what  the  beutins  of  the  pulse  is  to  the 
life  of  man.  There  is  no  slow  movement  in  which  pas- 
sives <lo  not  oci  ur  where  a quicker  movement  is  de- 
manded so  as  to  prevent  a sensation  of  “dragging.” 
'1  here  is  no  presto  which  does  not  require  a quiet  mier- 
pretation  of  many  p usages,  so  that  the  expression  will 
not  be  destroyed  by  too  much  haste.  Wo  have  in 
music  no  means  of  clearly  pointing  out  these  things. 
These  rest  alone  in  the  breast  ot  the  man  who  feels, 
and  if  they  are  not  to  be  found  there,  the  metronome 
which  protects  only  from  gross  mistakes  will  be  ot  no 
avail,  neither  would  be  of  any  assistance  the  very  im- 
perfect indications  which  I in  the  richness  of  the  ma- 
terial at  hand  should  try  to  express  more  fully,  did 
not  past  experience  torce  itself  upon  me  and  warn  me; 
In  consequence  ol  which  I now  regard  such  indications 
as  superfluous  and  unprofitable,  and  I tear  them,  since 
they  are  liable  to  be  misuudeisrood. 

This  certain lv  makes  further  discussion  un- 
necessary in  Weber’s  case,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  assume  that  any  reasonable  composer 
would  feel  any  differently.  At  all  events,  by 
far  the  majority  of  people  at  Saturday’s  con- 
cert felt  that  they  had  got  to  know  the  real 
Beethoven  at  last,  and  the  wonderful  music 
gained  for  them  a thousand  new  beauties 
through  Mr.  Nikisch’s  splendid  and  thought- 
ful interpretation. 

Arthur  Weld. 
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Music. 


The  Fifth  Symphony  Concert. 

Haydn Symphony  in  G.  No.  13. 

Mozart Symphony  in  G minor 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  5 

The  Haydn  symphony  (No.  13  in  the  Breit- 
kopf  and  Haertei  Catalogue  and  the  fifty-eighth 
in  chronological  order)  was  written  in  1787  for 
Paris,  where  it  was  engraved  by  Sieber.  It  fol- 
lows the  six  written  for  the  society  of  La  Loge 
Olympique,  whose  concerts  were  given  at  the 
Tuileries  under  the  patronage  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. Written  for  a foreign  orchestra  and 
for  a foreign  taste,  this  symphony  is  better 
adapted  to  the  modern  orchestra  with  its  full 
complement  of  strings  than  many  which  precede 
it  in  date  of  composition. 

“The  art  of  art,”  says  Walt  Whitman,  “the 
glory  of  expression  ...  is  simplicity.  Nothing 
is  better  than  simplicity,  nothing  can  make  up 
for  excess  or  for  the  lack  of  definiteness.”  And 
right  here  is  seen  the  genius  of  Haydn.  He  takes 
a simple,  sportive  melody  and  in  its  thematic 
treatment,  great  as  is  his  mastery  over  counter- 
point, uses  his  knowledge  to  cunningly  conceal 
his  art  and  to  italicize  as  it  were  the  chosen  sub- 
ject. His  was  the  simplicity  of  Carissimi,  who, 
when  some  one  complimented  him  upon  the 
“easiness”  of  his  music,  replied,  “Oh,  how  hard 
it  is  to  write  simply.” 

This  particular  symphony,  played  last  week 
for  the  first  time  by  the  orchestra,  is  throughout 
a thing  of  beauty,  i pure  delight.  It  is  hard  to 
say  which  number  is  the  more  pleasing:  the 
fresh  and  brilliant  opening,  the  solemn  largo  with 
its  rich  color,  or  the  trio  of  the  minuet  witn  drone 
bass,  and  melody  given  to  the  violins  and  oboe. 
Pohl  calls  tb  & finale,  the  crown  of  the  work,  sim- 
ple as  is  apparently  its  rondo  form. 

There  are  critics  of  the  present  day  who  sneer 
at  Haydn  and  despise  his  works.  They  call  his 
masses,  frivolous  ; his  piano  pieces,  childish  ; his 
quartets,  old-fashioned.  They  dismiss  his  sym- 
phonies as  “uninteresting,”  and  they  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  being  obliged  to  listen  to  “The  Sea- 
sons.” His  works  are  not  deep  enough  for 
them;  they  “mean”  nothing;  they  “portray” 
nothing.  In  his  scores  they  find  no  “yearnings,” 
no  “struggles  against  fate,”  etc.,  etc.  Poor  Haydn 
and  Mozart  were  foolish  enough  to  believe  in  “an 
ideal  and  independent  musical  beauty,  owing  its 
existence  to  musical  sounds  alone,  free  of  any  liter- 
ary, pbilosopbical,  or  psychological  program.” 
.But  ask  the  cultivated  musician  wbo  plays  or  sings 
the  music  of  Haydn  whether  his  task  is  child’s 
play  or  drudgery.  Ask  the  amateur  who  with- 
out preconceived  theories  simply  goes  to  a con- 
cert to  listen,  whether  the  music  of  Haydn  is 
“uninteresting.” 

The  performance  of  this  sjmphony  was  a tri- 
umph for  the  players  and  the  conductor.  It  was 
the  artistic  triumph  of  the  evening,  and  indeed  of 
the  career  of  Mr.  Nikisch  up  to  this  date;  for 
his  “reading”  was  as  artfully  simple  as  the 
music  itself.  It  was  apparently  natural  and 
spontaneous,  without  any  labored  attempt  at 
theatrical  display.  David  Strauss,  in  his  “Old 
and  New  Faith,”  acutely  remarks,  that  if  you  go 
to  a concert  where  a symphony  of  Haydn  is  upon 
the  program,  you  may  be  sure  that  if  you  are  dis- 
appointed in  it,  the  fault  is  in  its  performance. 
“And  it  can  easily  happen  that  the  so-called 
‘best’  orchestras  will  play  it  the  worst.  For  they 
delight  in  spending  their  means  of  effect,  such  as 
rough  and  sudden  changes  in  strength  of  tone  and 
tempo  (upon  which  so  many  modern  composi- 
tions depend),  upon  a music  to  which  only  the 
simDlest  execution  does  instice.” 


Nowhere  in  music  is  this  simplicity  more  im- 
peratively demanded  than  in  the  works  of  Mo- 
zart. His  melodies  are  so  free,  so  perfectly  bal- 
anced, bis  harmonies  are  so  constructed,  thatthey 
> lose  mstead  of  gain  by  any  attempt  to  give  to 
I them  increased  “expression.”  Now  Mr.  Nikisch 
has  taken  liberties  in  overtures  by  Beettoven 
and  Weber  for  which  be  has  been  severely  crit- 
icized. These  were  chiefly  slight  changes  in 
tempo,  generally  found  in  connection  with  second 
motives  and  episodes.  These  liberties  have 
found,  on  the  other  hand,  warm  admirers  and 
earnest  defenders ; and  the  reasons  for  applaud- 
ing instead  of  condemning  are  many.  But  take 
the  first  movement  of  the  G minor  symphony  as 
played  under  Mr.  Nikisch,  was  it  as  beautiful  to 
the  ear  that  night  as  it  is  to  the  eye  upon  the 
printed  pages  ? This  wonderful  child  of  inspira- 
tion and  science  is  an  alleqro  molto  beginning 
with  a melody  given  in  octaves  to  the  violins ; 
the  accompaniment  is  played  by  the  other 
stringed  instruments.  It  is  an  Italian  song  of 
restrained  passion,  of  quiet  intensity,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  first  movement  of  Mozart’s  G minor 
quintet;  it  is  direct,  going  straight  to  the  mark, 
as  terribly  in  earnest  as  many  of  the  musical 
sentences  of  the  old  man  Verdi.  It  stands  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  symphony.  Mr.  Nikisch 
treated  it  sentimentally ; he  coquetted  with  it.  It 
was  beautiful,  but  it  had  as  it  were  an  artificial 
beauty;  it  was  a woman  bedizened  and  be- 
decked instead  of  the  naked  goddess,  rosy  and 
palpitating.  Had  this  been  the  second  motive  in 
stead  of  the  first,  there  might  then  have  been  a 
reasonable  excuse ; but  surely  at  the  beginning 
of  a composition  written  so  frankly  and  honestly” 
the  rhythm  should  have  been  more  sharply  de  ■ 
fined,  and  the  melody  given  with  more  direct- 
ness. I do  not  speak  of  any  “traditions,”  I do 
not  speak  of  the  “composer’s  intentions”;  it 
seems  to  me  looking  at  the  score  that  in  this  case 
Mr.  Nikisch  failed  to  find  the  proper  rhythm, 
and  so  the  melody  suffered;  its  sensuous 
warmth  cooled  and  it  became  lukewarm.  And 
the  whole  raovemeut  halted  a little,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  Mozart  had  put  on  airs  of  affectation. 

Yes,  if  the  proper  tempo  is  not  found,  the  mel- 
ody is  ruined.  How  beautiful,  for  example,  was 
the  trio  of  the  minuet  in  the  same  symphony; 
where  if  the  “time”  had  been  hurried  one  jot,  the 
exquisite  phrases  allotted  to  the  wind  instru- 
ments would  have  been  meaningless  and  con 
fused.  The  minuets  of  Mozart  and  llaydo  are 
often  spoiled  through  the  inability  of  conductors 
to  discriminate  between  a scherzo  and  a minuet. 

How  should  the  first  five  measures  of  Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth  Symphony  be  played?  Perhaps 
there  is  no  passage  in  instrumental  music  about 
which  conductors  so  essentially  differ.  Colonne 
of  Paris  who  gives  a singularly  virile  “reading’ 
of  this  first  movement,  declaims  the  tirst  phrases 
with  the  eighth  notes  heavily  and  deliberately 
detached ; while  his  “holds”  are  as  long  sustained 
as  the  “holds”  of  Mr.  Nikisch.  With  Wagner 
they  hear  Beethoven’s  voice  crying,  “Hold  my 


fermate  for  a long  time,  so  as  to  inspire  awe.  I 
j do  not  write  them  merely  for  a joke,  or  as 
> though  I wanted  time  to  ponder  on  what  comes, 
after.”  (And  our  orchestra  held  the  long  sus-fe 
tained  tones  without  wavering;  no  easy  task.)!; 
Mr.  Nikisch’s  performance  of  the  symphony  hasr 
brought  out  much  adverse  criticism;  it  certainly.’ 
was  remarkable,  at  times  curious  and  almost 
perplexing;  it  was  radically  different  from  others 
which  have  been  heard  and  applauded.  Was  it 
therefore  wrong  ? Were  all  the  others  right  ? 
Now  it  is  easy  to  say  the  conception  of  Mr. 
Nikisch  was  bombastic  and  “un-Beethovenish,”  t 
and  to  call  down  upon  bis  head  all  the  curses  . 
uttered  by  Dr.  Slop  when  he  could  not  untie  the  i 
knot.  But  this  fifth  symphony  abounds  in  daring  [ 
violations  of  rules  : there  are  passages  of  great 
difficulty  which  were  once  thought  impossible 
and  were  omitted;  there  are  mysterious  and  over- 
whelming things  hinted  at  darkly  which'  are  fol- 
lowed suddenly  by  grotesque  ideas.  It  is  a 
Gothic  cathedral  where  grinning  gargoyles  squat 
by  the  side  of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin. 

There  were  passages  which  under  Mr.  Nikisch’s 
direction  assumed  new  and  unpleasing  forms. 
Perhaps  a second  hearing  would  confirm  this 
opinion ; perhaps  it  would  remove  it.  fin  hearing 
a work  which  has  been  so  often  given^a  musician 
must  necessarily  have  preconceived  ideas  of  its 
proper  performance;  if  the  performance  agrees 
with  them  he  is  apt  to  praise  the  conductor.  But 
his  ideas  may  be  erroneous.  Are  there  any  for- 
mulas for  directing  the  fifth  symphony  ? Is  there 
any  carefully  prepared  receipt  which  no  conduc- 
tor should  be  without  ? 

And  there  were  portions  of  the  work  which 
were  grandly  worked  up  by  the  conductor  and 
superbly  played  by  the  men.  Hon'  full  of  beauty 
was  the  opening  of  the  scherzo!  How  exciting 
was  the  approach  to  the  finale,  and  how  imposing 
was  the  declamation  of  the  first  pages  of  that 
finale ! 

The  great  audience,  which  had  given  hearty 
signs  of  approval  after  each  camber  of  tbe  sym- 
phonies, at  the  end  of  the  concert  broke  out  in 
wild  and  long  continued  applause.  And  tbe 
orchestra  deserved  this  tribute;  for  although 
there  was  at  times  a noticeable  lack  of  precision 
and  unity,  the  individual  and  ensemble  playing 
as  a whole  was  remarkably  good.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  or- 
chestra, while  it  has  gained  in  fire  and  swing 
and  all  the  details  necessary  for  producing  great 
effects,  has  apparently  lost  a little  of  that  exquis- 
ite and  delicate  finish  which  characterized  the 
concerts  of  Mr.  Gericke.  This  is  spoken  of  the 
orchestra  as  a whole,  and  not  of  the  individual 
members,  for  nothing  could  have  excelled  the 
work  of  the  double-basses,  bassoons,  and  in  fact 
all  the  individual  playing  heard  last  Saturday. 
To  combine  tbe  qualities  of  finish  and  power  may  j 
appear  an  impossible  task;  yet  the  superb 
orchestra  of  M.  Lamoureux  comes  very  near  to  ! 
this  perfection.  Better  than  unrelieved  polish 
and  such  careful  attention  to  detail  that  the  effect 
of  tbe  whole  is  lost,  is  a performance  full  of 
virility,  manly  beauty  and  dramatic  intensity, 
even  though  exaggeration  may  enter  and  annov.  I 

Six  programs  have  thus  far  been  presented  to  | 
tbe  music  lovers  of  this  city;  and  not  one  of' 
them  includes  the  work  of  a French  composer. 

Is  Mr  Nikisch  acquainted  with  any  of  the  com- 
positions of  the  French  school  ? 

-ragS 


Tuk  Listemann  Quartet, — The  Listemann 
quartet,  which  is  now  made  up  of  Messrs,  llern- 
Uard,  Paul  ami  Fritz  Listemann,  ami  Mr.  Qiese, 
K«ve  the  lirst  concert  of  a series  of  four  at  Stcin- 
ert  Hall  Monday  night.  The  program  was  as 
follows  ■ 


The  Bostonians  in  Suzettb. — Suzotto, 

I now  and  original  opera,"  was  given  by  the  Bos. 
tonfans  Tuesday  night  at  the  Boston  Theater, 
with  the  following  cast: 


The  Marquis .....W.  II.  MacDonald 

The  Marchioness 


■ ■Sgambati 
Beethoven 


Quartet,  op  17 

transcription  for  piano  I 

Andante  Irom  otli  concerto  | 

Mr.  Pcrabo. 

Serenade  from  concerto  lor  violoncello Lindner 

Mr.  (iiese. 

Trio  in  (}  major Ratf 


• Jessie  B.  Davis 

I Captain  Vieubcc George  Frothingham 

Rone E.  W.  Hod 

Suzotto - Marie  Stone 


Mr.  Listemann  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
music- lovers  for  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  new  works.  The  Sgambati  quartet, 
played  for  the  lirst  time  In  Boston,  is  not  without 
interest,  but  this  interest  is  of  a melancholy  na- 
ture. Sgambati,  a man  of  more  than  ordinary 
talont,  unfortunately  chose  Liszt  for  a teacher; 
and  his  compositions,  though  they  contain 
charming  passages  and  show  patient  study,  are 
disfigured  by  exaggerations  and  wild  attempts 
at  effects  which  are  devoid  of  sense  or  beauty. 
The  prestissimo  of  this  quartot  Is  piquant  and 
parts  of  the  andante  are  beautiful ; but  the  first 
and  fourth  movements  are  not  to  be  grasped  in 
one  hearing;  in  fact,  they  might  have  given  rise 
to  the  famous  remark  of  Tlteophile  Gautier, 
"music  is  the  most  expensive  and  disagreeable 
of  all  noises.”  Nor  was  the  playing  of  the 
quartet  beyond  reproach.  There  was  earnest- 
ness, an  evident  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  com- 
poser's work;  but  there  was  an  apparent  lack 
of  proper  rehearsing;  there  was  considerable 
"scratching";  fever  and  restlessness  too  often 
took  the  place  of  calm,  reserved  power;  and 
there  was  a want  of  smooth,  even,  sustained 
playing. 

Mr.  Giesc  was  most  heartily  applaudod  for  his 
beautiful  performance  of  the  serenade. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a man  who  has  so 
many  muslcianly  qualities  as  Mr.  Perabo  should 
waste  his  time  in  making  and  playing  transcrip- 
tions. The  5th  concerto  of  Beethoven  was  lately 
played  in  Music  Hall  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Nikisch,  with  Mr.  Baermann  as  the  soloist.  I 
acquit  Mr.  Perabo  of  any  desire  to  provoke 
comparison  with  Mr.  Baermann;  but  could  he 
not  have  played  one  of  Beethoven's  works  which 
was  intended  for  the  piano  without  accompani- 
ment? That  is,  if  he  wished  to  play  Beethoven. 
Surely  such  transcriptions  are  of  no  use.  They 
are  rather  a positive  harm,  for  they  perveit  and 
misrepresent  the  ideas  of  a composer,  and  preju- 
dice musicians  against  the  man  who  plays  them. 
In  the  Raff  trio,  Mr.  Perabo  did  some  excellent 
work,  but  w here  the  piano  plays  the  secondary 
role,  he  subordinated  himself  to  such  a degree 
that  the  trio  became  merely  a duet  for  ’cello  and 
violin,  the  accompaniment  being  inaudible. 

The  next  concert  will  be  given  Nov.  25.  Miss 
Lillian  C.  Smith  will  be  the  soloist,  and  among 
the  numbers  are  a Grieg  quartet  and  a quintet 


The  words  and  music  of  tl  is  piece  are  said  to 
be  by  Mr.  Oscar  Weil.  The  plot  Is  founded  on  the 
I old  story  which  is  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  Is  told 
of  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  reappears 
in  the  prologue  of  “Taming  of  the  Shrew.”  The 
dialogue  Is  said  to  "be  a free  translation  of  an 
operetta  by  Audran,  and  it  no  doubt  has  been 
considerably  toned  down,  “pruned  of  Its  most 
inherent  qualities” ; for  evon  in  its  present  form 
the  situations  are  suggestive.  In  these  adapta 
lions  what  was  delicately  hinted  in  French,  be- 
comes in  English  stupidly  coarse ; an  intimation 
1 is  translated  by  a paragraph ; a wink  is  turned 
into  a personal  explanation  to  the  audience.  This 
particular  work,  in  action,  dlaloguo  and  music, 
reminds  one  of  the  church  of  the  Laodiccans, 
which  was  wither  cold  nor  hot.  There  is  nothing 
in  “Suzette”  itself  which  can  be  severely  con- 
demned or  mildly  praised.  The  gusts  of  humor 
which  ruffle  its  surface  last  but  for  a moment, 
j and  they  are  few,  very  few.  There  is  the  ancient 
wig  jest,  which  never  fails  to  produce  merriment, 
and  our  old  friend,  the  bleached  negro,  is  seen 
again.  There  is  a daring  bit  of  realism  in  the 
j scene  where  Miss  Stone  is  lowered  a few  feet  by 
j a real  rope.  The  music,  as  a whole,  does  not 
! call  for  criticism ; it  jogs  along  contentedly.  In 
the  first  act  there  is  a charming  romance  for 
tenor,  and  this  is  said  to  be  by  Audran.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  sung  by  Mr.  Hoff,  whose  voice 
seems  to  be  built  up  in  sections  varying  in  power 
and  quality,  and  the  orchestra  dealt  roughly 
with  the  interesting  accompaniment. 

The  audience,  which  was  a large  one,  was  very 
enthusiastic.  It  reminded  one  of  an  English 
traveler’s  description  of  the  Portuguese : “A 
people  easily  amused.”  Not  but  that  there  were 
some  pleasant  features  in  the  performance.  The 
handsome  face  of  Mr.  MacDonald  is  always  an 
i agreeable  sight,  and  one  forgets  that  his  voice  is 
I a little  worn,  and  that  at  times  be  cannot  control 
it.  Miss  Stone,  who  has  been  a favorite  for 
'years,  sang  very  well,  her  voice  being  in  much 
better  condition  this  fall  than  it  was  in  the  spring ; 
and  while  her  acting  does  not  show  the  subtlety 
of  a French  soubrette  or  the  rollicking  fun  of 
the  late  Alice  Oates,  she  pleases  audiences  which 
would  not  perhaps  appreciate  work  of  a finer  nat- 
ure. Mrs.  Davis  was  a seductive  marchioness, 
and  Mr.  Frothingham  made  the  most  of  a tbank- 
[ less  part.  The  costumes  were  pretty,  the  chorus 
I good  (although  there  is  but  little  concerted  work 
in  the  operetta),  and  though  the  orchestra  played 
at  times  roughly  and  without  discretion,  they 
were  generally  obedient  to  Mr.  Studley’s  stick. 
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by  Dvorak  in  which  Mr.  Flockton  will  assist.'"  *'  Bui  "The  Bostonians”  are  in  need  of  younger 

blood  and  fresher  voices.  At  present  they  are 


First  Young  People’s  Popular.— The  pro- 
gram of  Wednesday’s  Popular  Concert  was : 

Overture,  “Barber  of  Senile” s.  .Rossini 

I Ana,  “Mon  coeur  s’ouvre” Saint  Saens 

Mrs.  Alves. 


Siegfried  Idyll  Wagner 

Invitation  to  Dance Weber-Berlioz 

Concert  Fantasie  “Oberon" Demersseman 

Mr.  Cb.  Mole. 

Songs  with  piano. 

-.‘The  old  song" Grieg 

“It  cannot  be" Schumann 

“ Wiederfinden”. Rheinberger 

Mrs.  Alves. 

Overture,  “Ricnzi” Wagner. 


without  a tenor.  And  even  they  nfflo  have  ad- 
mired and  applauded  the  older  members  of  the 
company  for  |many  years  and  now  delight 
in  the  continued  appearance  of  their  old  favorites 
upon  the  stage,  must  know  that  the  voices  which 
once  were  pure  and  true  are  now  6adly  worn. 
Perhaps  though  they  hear  with  the  ears  of  “other 
days.” 


yy 
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The  first  of  the  “ opular”  concerts  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  largely  attended  and  thor- 
||  oughly  enjoyed.  The  “Siegfried  Idyll”  was  ex- 
||  ceedingly  well-played,  the  balancing  of  the  parts 
II  being  admirably  preserved;  and  if  here  the  con- 
ductor fails,  the  composition  soon  becomes  un- 
endurable. It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Nikisch 
should  waste  his  time  and  talents  upon  such  a 
blatant  and  brutal  potpourri-overture  as  “Rien- 
zi,  * which  has  been  aptly  described  as  “giant 
like  in  dimensions,  dwarfish  in  musical  ideas, 
deafening  with  its  battle-crash  and  din.” 
“Samson  et  Dalila,”  a biblical  drama  by  Saint- 
Saens,  was  first  brought  out  at  Weimar  in  77. 
The  aria  sung  with  rare  expression  by  Mrs. 
Alves,  is  a most  favorable  example  of  Saint 
Sai-ns*  vocal  writing.  This  man,  who  as  com- 
poser and  pianist,  is  remarkable  for  technique, 
taste  and  versatility,  has  been  often  justly  re- 
proached for  a want  of  heaven-born  melody.  It 
is  true,  be  is  not  in  this  respect  a Mozart  or  Ros- 
sini; yet  no  amount  of  talent  alone  could  create 
this  sensuous  and  simple  melody  to  which  he  has 
given  such  an  exquisite  and  original  accompani- 
ment. This  and  the  “three  songs  with  piano” 
suffered  from  a wretched  translation.  A song 
should  always  be  sung  in  the  language  for  which 
the  music  was  written.  The  accentuation,  the 
musical  sentences  suffer  sadly,  though  the  trans- 
lator may  show  the  utmost  care.  Mrs.  Alves 
has  a warm  and  sympathetic  voice,  and  upon  the 
I whole,  she  sang  with  taste  and  intelligence.  But 
the  more  I hear  Grieg’s  “Old  Soug”  the  more  I 
, prefer  the  setting  of  Rubinstein. 

I he  fantasie  for  flute  and  orchestra  by  Dem- 
ersseman was  an  agreeable  surprise.  Too  often 
i are  flute  solos  a dreary  waste  of  bravura  rubbish. 
iocl\D  es  Auguste  Edouard  Demersseman  ( 1833— 
lofiG)  was  a most  remarkable  virtuoso.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  took  the  first  prize  of  the  Paris 
I Conservatory  for  flute  playing.  And  a few  years 
, later  he  showed  marked  talent  for  composition 
j and  received  high  honors  for  fugue  writing.  Be- 
sides fantasies  and  a concerto  for  his  instrument, 

I he  wrote  an  operetta,  songs,  and  several  composi- 
tions  for  orchestra.  The  playing  of  Mr.  Mote 
| was  musicianly  in  phrasing  and  in  artistic  self 
control;  and  although  he  has  a marvelous  tech- 
mque,  he  does  not  sacrifice  everything  for  its  dis- 
play. For  this  and  for  the  clearness  and  purity 
of  his  tone,  he  deserves  the  highest  praise.  Re 
was  heartily  applauded.  Philip  Hale. 


M/usic. 


The  Sixth  Symphony  Concert. 


Cherubini Overture,  “Anacreon.” 

Eckert Violoncello  concerto,  op.  26. 

Mr.  Schulz. 

Svendsen Norwegian  Rhapsody  No.  2,  op.  19 

Bruch “Kol  Nidrei” *  1 

Mr.  Schulz. 

Goetz Symphony  in  F. 


Though  each  of  the  above  numbers  would 
separately  have  been  welcome,  huddled  together 
they  awoke  feelings  of  depression  and  gloom. 
In  the  making  up  of  the  program  there  was  no 
attention  paid  to  contrast  or  effect.  There  were 
Cossack  and  Norwegian  and  Hebrew  melodies, 
nearly  all  of  them  deeply  tinged  with  melan 
choly.  The  symphony  bore  this  motto  from 
Schiller : 


In  the  heart’s  still,  sacred  chambers 
Is  the  refuge  from  the  stress  of  strife. 


The  instrumentation  of  the  rhapsody,  original  as 
it  was,  was  neither  warm  nor  gorgeous.  There 
was  not  one  bit  of  bright  color  in  the  musical 
sky  : all  was  cold  and  grey. 

Mr.  Nikisch  as  a maker  of  programs  is  a dis- 
appointment. It  appears  that  although  in  cer- 
tain respects  be  may  be  an  innovator,  a revolu- 
tionnaire,  in  the  matter  of  personal  taste  as  seen 
iu  the  selections  made  for  the  first  seven  concerts 
of  this  season,  he  is  a narrow,  one  sided  man. 
He  seems  to  forget  that  he  is  no  longer  in  Leip- 
sic;  be  seems  to  think  that  in  music  the  Ger- 
mans are  the  chosen  people  of  God.  It  is  true 
he  has  brought  out  a composition  by  Glinka  the 
Russian ; but  it  was  written  forty  years  ago  and 
Glinka  had  studied  in  Germany.  It  is  true  he 
has  given  a rhapsody  by  Svendsen  the  Norwe- 
gian ; but  Svendsen  was  for  four  years  a pupil 
at  the  once  famous  Leipsic  conservatory.  It  is 
true  he  has  played  an  overture  by  Cherubini, 
who  was  called  by  the  Italians  a “French  com 
poser,"  who  was  accused  by  the  French  of  “Ger- 
man proclivities.”  Stop,— the  name  of  Hector 
Berlioz  does  appear  upon  a program  ; but  where 
and  how  ? It  may  he  found  upon  the  little  pro- 
gram of  a “Young  People’s  Popular”  as  the  ar- 
ranger for  orchestra  of  a German  waltz. 

Now  the  people  who  attend  the  symphonic 
concerts  wish  to  hear  that  which  is  good  and 
beautiful  in  music  without  regard  to  nationality. 
There  are  few  who  go  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  themselves ; and  the  men  and  women, 
who,  unable  to  pay  the  prices  asked  for  the 
seats,  show  their  honest  love  of  music  by  stand- 
ing for  two  hours,  certainly  have  no  desire  of  at- 
tending a sectarian  school.  In  other  words,  no 
one  wishes  to  be  “germanized"  or  bored. 


Itis  hard  for  this  generation with  Its  Ideas  of 
‘dramatic  writing,”  “local  color,”  "phrases  ac- 
companying the  characters,”  etc.,  etc.,  to  believe 
that  the  sober  and  staid  overture  which  was  the 
first  number  of  a program  fit  for  a day  set  apart 
for  National  humiliation  and  prayer,  was  wrlllcu 
for  an  opera  called  “Anacrion  ou  l’ amour  fuq i- 
tif."  The  Anacreon  of  Cherubini  now  wears  a 
wig;  long  ago  did  he  lay  aside  the  garlands  of 
roses;  no  longer  does  ho  sing  the  praises  of 
young  girls  and  old  wlno.  ’I  he  music  Is  noble 
and  austere  and  cold.  There  is  not  one  drop  of 
blood;  and  as  in  nearly  all  of  Cherubini’s  work 
for  the  stage,  there  is  but  little  melody.  Ibis 
opera  failed  miserably ; Its  libretto  was  so  poor 
that  at  the  first  performance  in  1803  it  was  hissed, 
the  first  instance  of  such  open  and  violent  dis- 
approval in  the  history  of  the  Paris  opera. 

The  Svendsen  Rhapsody  Is  an  ably  written 
work,  clear  and  musicianly  in  thematic  construc- 
tion, and  there  are  some  novel  effects  of  Instru- 
mcntion.  It  is  not  brilliant  in  coloring;  it  does 
not  glow,  it  does  not  dazzle,  as  a rhapsody  of 
Lalo  or  Liszt.  It  is  of  the  North.  Its  pulse 
beats  slowly  and  calmly ; there  is  no  fever,  no 
frenzy. 

The  two  most  important  workB  of  Hermann 
Goetz,  who  died  at  an  early  age,  aro  an  opera, 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  and  the  symphony 
which  was  given  last  week.  The  opera  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  written,  but  it  shows  that  Goetz 
was  inclined  to  conceal  his  lack  of  spontaneous 
melody  by  over-elaboration ; be  had  no  aptitude 
for  treating  comedy-subjects  in  a sparkling  or 
graceful  manner;  only  when  the  deeper  emotions 
of  his  characters  were  aroused,  did  he  show  true 
dramatic  power.  In  the  symphony  he  is  terri- 
bly in  earnest;  and  lie  has  so  much  to  say  and 
he  is  so  anxious  to  emphasize  what  he  says,  that 
his  speech  becomes  too  often  thick  and  confused. 
The  first  movement  is  particularly  open  to  this 
reproach ; the  second,  though  it  abounds  in 
charming  passages,  suffers  from  a need  of  con- 
densation. The  adagio  is  very  beautiful  and  is 
in  conception  and  treatment  the  finest  part  of 
the  symphony.  The  last  movement  is  perhaps 
the  weakest  and  least  original. 

The  soloist  was  Mr.  Leo  Schulz,  who  played 
Eckert’s  violoncello  concerto  and  Bruch’s  “Kol 
Nidrei.”  Mr.  Schulz’s  playing  is  characterized 
by  musicianly  phrasing  and  great  refinement. 
His  technique  is  good;  bis  tone  is  small  and  at 
times  thin.  The  concerto  of  Eckert  is  a work  of 
merit,  though  the  first  movement  is  so  somber 
that  it  approaches  dangeronsly  near  stupidity. 
The  Bruch  composition  is  founded  upon  an  old 
Hebrew  chant  full  of  pathos  and  dignity.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Hausmann  of  the  Joachim  quartet ; | 
he  used  to  play  it  absolutely  without  expression,  ; 
as  though  it  were  a tedious  exercise.  Mr.  Schnlz 
displayed  much  more  taste ; but  for  its  proper 
effect,  this  chant  demands  the  noble  breadth  and 
heart-rending  tone  of  Contelis  Ltegeois,  who  in 
’82-83  (in  company  with  M.  Mote  the  flute  virtu- 
oso) was  with  Bilse’s  orchestra  in  Berlin,  and 
three  years  ago  was  with  Lamourenxin  Paris. 
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Don  Quixote. — A very  large  audience  saw 
and  applauded  the  new  operetta,  “Don  Quixote,”  | 
brought  out  by  the  Bostonians,  Mouday  evening, 
at  the  Boston  Theater.  The  words  are  by  H.  B. 
Smith,  and  the  music  is  by  Reginald  de  Koven. 
The  cast  was  as  follows  : 


Don  Quixote II.  C.  Barnabee 

Sancho  l’anza G.  Frothingham 

Don  Fernando W.  H.  MacDonald 

Cavdenio E.  W.  Holi 

Pedro F.  Dixon 

Gines  de  Passamonte ..E.  Cowles 

Camareho A.  E.  Nichols 

Lucinda Juliette  Corden 

Dorothea Jessie  B.  Davis 

Teresa Josephine  Bartlett 

Mauritornes Carlotta  Maconda 


In  the  first  place  let  it  be  said  th_;  both  Mr. 


Smith  and  Mr.  Barnabee  are  to  be  warmly 
praised  for  the  discretion  which  they  have  shown 
in  their  treatment  of  the  character  of  Don  Qui- 
xote, who,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Thomas 
Newcombe,  is  the  noblest  gentleman  in  fiction. 
For  in  him  “were  embodied  all  those  generous 
virtues  which  belong  to  chivalry  ; disinterested- 
ness, contempt  of  danger,  unblemished  honor, 
knightly  courtesy,  and  those  aspirations  after 
ideal  excellence  which,  if  empty  dreams,  are  the 
dreams  of  a magnanimous  spirit.”  Now  it  would 
be  easy  for  Mr.  Barnabee  to  give  a very  funny  bur- 
lesque of  the  knight,  by  representing  him  as  a 
crack  brained  buffoou,  and  by  doing  this,  be 
could  gain  the  cheap  and  boisterous  applause  of 
ignorant  people.  Of  course,  in  an  operetta  of 
this  nature  no  one  should  demand  that  the  char- 
acter be  played  by  a refined  comedian;  a certain 
amount  of  burlesque  is  inevitable  and  is  to  be 
expected. 

The  adventures  of  Don  Quixote  are,  however, 
but  episodes  in  the  action  of  the  p,ay ; the  love 
intrigues  of  four  people  who  are  sadly  mixed  up 
[in  the  first  act  are  woven  and  unraveled  during 
the  other  two.  The  action  is  sluggish,  the  dia- 
logue clean  and  respectable.  In  the  first  act  the 
characters  are  not  well  introduced ; and  their 
motives  are  ill-defined ; the  audience  is  in  great 
doubt  as  to  who  actually  is  married  and  who 
should  be.  The  play  could  be  improved  and 
shortened  by  cutting  out  here  and  there  passages 
which  are  irrelevant  and  without  interest. 

The  music  written  by  Mr.  de  Koven  is  a great 
advance  upon  his  “Begum.”  There  are  hardly 
any  attempts  at  pretentious  writing;  and  though 
in  the  first  chorus  of  the  first  act  there  are  a 
few  strains  of  the  “Mascotte”  and  in  the  Spanish 
song  given  to  Miss  Corden  in  the  second  act  there 
is  a distinct  flavor  of  “Carmen,”  these  are  with- 
out doubt  unconscious  reminiscences ; for  there 
is  much  original  music  in  the  operetta.  The  solo 
of  Dorothea  in  the  first  act,  the  music  to  the  en- 
tree ot  Knight  and  Squire,  and  parts  of  the  quar- 
tet (which  by  the  way  was  badly  sung)  are  me- 
lodious and  well  written.  The  madrigal  is  too 
long  and  too  labored  and  the  first  finale  crude 
and  noisy.  There  are  graceful  numbers  in  the 
second  and  third  acts,  some  very  pretty  music 
being  again  given  to  Dorothea.  The  serenade 
sung  by  Don  Quixote  is  perhaps  the  most  “catch  • 
ing”  number  of  the  operetta,  while  the  trio, 
thongb  it  was  loudly  applauded,  is  common  and 
stupid.  The  finale  of  the  second  act.  though  it 
bears  the  trade  mark  of  the  Strauss-Geitee  fact- 
ory, is  interesting  and  effective. 


anslick  says  of  the  Vienna  composers  of 
operettas  that  when  they  set  to  music  such  sim- 
ple phrases  as  “Well,  how  are  you  to-day,”  or 
“How  much  do  I owe  you,”  they  feel  obliged  to 
use  three  trombones,  trumpets  and  kettle  drums. 
The  instrumentation  of  Mr.  de  Koven  for  so 
young  a composer  is  remarkably  clear,  restrained 
and  simple.  It  is  true  he  winds  up  his  overture 
by  a circus  use  of  the  percussion  instruments, 
but  throughout  the  operetta  he  does  not  forget 
that  the  voice  is  the  instrument  which  is  to  be  ac- 
companied, and  that  it  is  in  instrument  of  limi- 
ted capacities  and  to  be  most  tenderly  cared  for. 
His  instrumentation  supports  and  does  not  in- 
trude; there  are  piquant  effects  which  provide 
contrasts,  and  they  do  not  strangle  the  singer. 
Mr.  de  Koven  deserves  his  undeniable  success. 

The  performance,  for  a first  night,  was  a very 
smooth  one.  Mr.  Barnabee  is  never  able  to 
blot  out  his  individuality,  but  he  was  amusing 
perhaps  more  on  account  of  this  very  individual- 
ity than  from  any  histrionic  efforts.  And  Mr. 
Frothingham,  who  is  too  apt  to  grossly  exag- 
gerate, was  well  made  up  aud  was  in  no  way 
obnoxious.  The  acting  of  Messrs.  Hoff  and 
MacDonald  and  that  of  the  ladies  of  the  company 
jl  was  as  amateurish  as  ever.  The  right  hand 
i pointed  in  one  direction  expressed  surprise,  in 
I another  woe;  while  the  left  hand  was  reserved 
j for  moments  of  intense  joy. 

Mrs.  Bartlett  Davis  has  a beautiful  and  sym- 
pathetic voice  and  she  is  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
but  she  sadly  needs  repose ; and  Miss  Corden, 
though  earnest  and  painstaking  in  all  she 
undertakes,  is  inexperienced  in  the  arts  of  the 
stage.  Mr.  Cowles  was  vigorously  applauded 
for  his  song  in  the  second  act,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  clanking  of  chains  seemed  to  please 
the  audience.  The  death-rattle  in  Mr.  Hoff’s 
throat  confirmed  my  opinion  of  last  week  : the 
company  is  without  a tenor. 

The  chorus  was  good,  and  the  orchestra  for  a 
first  performance  did  remarkably  well.  The 
audience  applauded  fiercely  and  indiscriminately. 
Mr.  de  Koven  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  I 
upon  his  “Don  Quixote,”  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
is  only  the  beginning  of  a successful  career  and  a | 
prophesy  of  still  better  work  to  come. 

The  Oolah. — Francis  Wilson  and  his  com- 
pany have  been  seen  at  the  Globe  Theater  this 
week  in  “The  Oolah,”  a fair  specimen  of  the  curi- 
ous form  of  musical  and  dramatic  composition 
to  which  the  false  and  misleading  title  of  “comic 
opera”  is  applied.  In  these  pieces  the  plot  is  gen-  i 
erally  taken  from  a French  or  German  operetta, 
and  the  dialogue  is  peppered  and  salted  with  the 
latest  slang.  The  music  is  begged,  borrowed, 
and  stolen  from  all  sources,  though  there  have 
been  instances  where  a little  of  the  work  of  the 
original  composer  has  been  preserved.  There  are 
necessary  ingredients  for  the  making  a successful 
“comic  opera.”  There  must  be  a waltz-finale  , 
(though  it  is  allowable  to  substitute  a can-can),  \ 
and  one  or  two  sentimental  ballads  of  the  maudlin  i 
English  school  ; and  most  important  of  all,  there 
must  be  a “topical  song,”  for  however  stupid  or 
inane  the  words  may  be,  however  halting  the 
melody,  it  is  greeted  with  frenetic  applause. 

| There  must  be  pretty  costumes  which  are  worn 
by  the  men,  and  by  the  few  ill-favored  and  lean- 
fle°hed  women  who  make  the  background  and 
shout  in  the  chorus.  Their  sisters,  to  whom  nat- 
ure has  been  more  generous,  must  be  half  draped 
in  gorgeous  garments  which  by  judicious  move- 
ents  and  gestures  of  the  wearers  alternately  re- 
eal  and  conceal.  It  is  also  well  to  add  an  eccen- 
ric  dancer — and  one  or  two  people  who  can  sing. 

Managers  feed  audiences  with  the  food  they 
relish  and  demand.  Now  these  amorphous  pro- 
ductions amuse  the  public.  It  is  plain  that  the 
people  go  to  see  rather  than  to  hear;  it  is  plain 
that  a good  many  are  incapable  of  judging 
whether  singing  is  good  or  bad,  for  even  in  Bos- 
ton the  tenors  and  baritones  of  “comic-opera” 
are  applauded,  and  that  too  when  they  perhaps 
unconsciously  give  a close  imitation  of  the  dy- 
ing moans  and  gurgles  of  a bath  tub  at  low  water 
mark.  The  public  cares  not  for  delicate  instru- 
mentation ; and  we  therefore  see  some  of  the  beet 
i\york  of  Mr.  de  Koven  in  “Don  Quixote”  cut  out. 


|The  public  does  not  care  particularly  for  any  in- 
I solved,  concerted  music;  and  the  “patter”  song 

■ is  preferred  to  a well  written  quartet.  No.  The 
I essentials  are  pretty  girls,  dazzling  costumes,  a 

■ funny  man,  a calcium  light,  and  music  with  a 
Ijingle  and  a dash. 

1 “The  Oolah”  meets  all  these  demands.  The 
Isituations  are  ludicrous  and  grotesque,  the  dia- 
lloguc  while  it  is  evidently  not  the  work  of  a 
I Sheridan  or  Labicbe  is  amusing  enough,  and 
I Mr.  Wilson  is  very,  very  funny,  though  at  times 
Ibis  fun  is  of  the  hammer  and  tongs  description. 

I He  does  not  rely  upon  silly  local  gags  as  do  some 
^of  the  burlesque  actors  who  advertise  themselves 
•‘.America's  greatest  comedians.”  He  is  a 
such  mental  and  physical  spontaneity 
y , 4such  resource  that  it  is  surprising  to  find 
■^(Arrowing  an  old  and  esteemed  joke  from 
f-'-tims  Ward,  that  he  may  raise  a laugh.  Mr. 
Jrsjon  is,  perhaps,  contented  with  the  parts  he 
ral£;  he  is  capable  of  better  work  in  a different 
Ion 

I iss  Jansen  wore  beautiful  costumes,  and  was 
Ljftraeeful  and  fascinating  as  when  in  ’82  she 
F 5 Patience  to  Mr.  Gaston’s  Bunthorne.  It  is 
; a®  her  singing  is  simple  and  unpretentious; 
a knows  what  she  can  do,  and  so  she  never 
ids;  and  in  this  respect  she  is  a contrast  to 
[u. (Hubert  Wilkie  who  (to  use  a word  of  Thack- 
Joy’s  coinage)  gives  curious  exhibitions  of  “jug- 
f illation.”  The  charming  air  in  the  second  act,  a 
melody  full  of  character  and  of  exotic  grace,  was 
sung  with  taste  and  skill  by  Miss  Laura  Moore. 
(The  costumes  and  groupings  were  pretty,  and 
there  were  girls  as  comely  as  the  tents  of  Kedar, 
las  the  curtains  of  Solomon.  And  from  Miss  Ly- 
Iford.  the  coquettish  Bampoora,  down  to  the  hum- 
lolest  of  the  chorus,  all  acted  with  a “zim  la  la’ 
lin  which  they  were  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
Torcbestra. 


j Mr.  Baermann’s  Concert. 

p Schubert Trio  tor  piano,  violiu  aud  ’cello,  op.  99 

S|  Schumann Sonata  for  violin  aud  piano,  op.  105 

<j  Beethoven  Trio  lor  piano,  violin  and ’cello,  op.  70,  no.  2 

The  first  of  Mr.  Baermann’s  chamber  concerts 
was  given  at  Union  Hall,  Thursday  night.  This 
hall  is  not  fit  for  any  species  of  entertainment 
where  one  must  either  sit  or  hear:  the  chairs 
would  have  been  warmly  praised  by  a Spanish 
Inquisitor,  and  there  is  a disagreeable  echo.  Mr. 
Baermann  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Kneisel  and  Mr. 
Hekking. 

The  program  was  most  interesting  and  not  too 
long.  The  B-flat  Trio  was  written  by  Schubert 
in  1827,  about  a year  before  he  died.  It  closely 
followed  the  second  part  of  the  “Winterreise” 
cyelus;  but  there  are  but  few  traces  of  that  pro- 
found melancholy  which  pervades  those  songs. 
It  perhaps  suffers  from  redundancy ; the  motives 
are  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in  this  key  and 
in  that,  but  how  beautiful  the  melodies  are,  and 
how  exquisite  the  modulations.  Now  this  trio  is 
certainly  of  the  so-called  “romantic”  school ; it 
is  full  of  poetry ; it  was  written  by  the  man  whom 
Liszt  called  “ le  musicien  le  plus  poete  que 
jamais."  It  seemed  at  times  that  this  was  lost 
sight  of  by  the  performers,  particularly  in  the 
first  movement.  Although  the  composer  has 
carefully  given  his  directions,  they  were  often 
neglected.  There  was  but  little  pianissimo  play- 
ing, and  Mr.  Baermann  was  apparently  unable 
to  distinguish  a piano  from  a forte.  In  a word 
the  nuances  were  not  treated  with  due  respect. 
And  in  the  Rondo  there  was  at  times  a marked 
absence  of  rhythm ; this  was  very  noticeable  in 
the  return  to  the  original  tempo  after  the  episodes 
in  the  meter  of  three-two.  The  sonata  of  Schu- 
mann, full  of  passion  and  unrest,  was  exceedingly 
well  played;  and  nothing  but  words  of  unstinted 
praise  can  be  spoken  in  regard  to  the  noble  per- 
formance of  the  Beethoven  trio.  In  the  last 
movement  Mr.  Baermann  displayed  a faultless 
technique  employed  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
poser; a technique  which  put  in  a clear  light  the 
beauties  of  the  work,  and  was  not  basely  used 
for  the  sole  glorification  of  the  performer.  And 
in  this  trio  he  was  most  ably  seconded  by  the 
accomplished  musicians  who  assisted  him. 

These  concerts  are  a liberal  education  to  any 
musician  or  lover  of  music.  The  second  of  the 
series  will  take  place  Friday  evening,  Dec.  13. 

Philip  Hale. 


Music. 


The  Seventh  Symphony  Concert. 

Schumann Overture,  “Genoveva” 

Kiiff Song,  “The  Dream  King  and  his  Love” 

\ Suite  lor  String  Orchestra, 

A.  P oote j in  u major,  No.  2,  Op.  21 

(First  time.) 

Songs  with  Piano. 

1 “Remembrance” 

Brahms j “The  Little  Dustman” 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  8 

They  err  who  ascribe  the  complete  failure  of 
Schumann's  opera  to  its  weak  libretto.  As  much 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  music  as  with  the 
text,  for  Schumann,  genius  as  he  was,  had  no 
“specific  dramatic  talent,  no  knowledge  of  what 
the  stage  demands.”  He  himself  declared  that 
every  measure  of  “Genoveva"  was  dramatic; 
and  so  we  have  an  opera  where  there  is  too  much 
music,  where  from  an  effort  to  make  every  note 
tell,  there  is  a wearisome  detail  and  no  broad 
effects  or  overwhelming  moments.  He  who 
writes  music  for  the  stage  can  not  spend  his  days 
in  cutting  cameos ; let  him  rather  catch  the  secret 
of  the  fresco  painter.  Schumann  could  see  noth- 
ing but  evil  in  Meyerbeer’s  “Huguenots”  and 
upon  it  and  its  composer  be  made  a virulent  and 
unjust  attack.  And  by  this  criticism,  he  showed 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  very  fundamental 
principles  of  dramatic-music;  so,  too,  Mendels- 
sohn characterized  the  music  of  Auber's  “Muette 
de  Portiei”  as  “coarse,  without  feeling,  and  mis- 
erably scored.”  Not  every  great  composer  is 
born  with  versatility  of  talent.  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann  together  could  uot  have  written 
one  scene  from  the  "Muette”  or  “Fra  Diavolo,” 
or  one  act  of  the  “Huguenots” ; nor  could  Auber 
have  thought  of  the  “Fingal's  Cave,”  nor  Meyer- 
beer composed  the  “Genoveva”  overture. 

When  this  opera  of  Schumann  was  first  given 
in  Leipsic  in  1850  it  was  given  only  three  times, 
and  attempts  to  re-animate  the  dead  body  have 
been  in  vain ; even  as  a cantata  it  has  met  with 
no  success  except  possibly  in  England,  where  the 
people  have  been  trained  to  a tigh  pitch  of  musical 
endurance,  having  been  fed  on  "Elijah”  and  "St. 
Paul”  from  their  youth  up.  There  are  ultra 
“SchumanniteB”  bold  enough  to  loudly  assert 
that  “Genoveva”  is  a masterpiece  of  which  the 
world  is  not  worthy ; L6once  Mesuard  finds 
beauties  on  each  and  every  page.  Hear  him. 
<•  When  the  heroine  is  led  into  the  desert  where  she 
is  to  be  abandoned,  Schumann  knew  that  the 
orchestra  should  not  portray  a gloomy  and  com- 
templative  repose,  butthat  crushing  fatigue  which 
accompanies  moral  distress”  : words  such  as  es- 
cape from  the  lips  of  the  victims  of  Wagner-hy- 
stcria  when  the  spasms  arc  upon  them  and  they 
know  not  what  they  say.  As  a matter  of  fact 
the  dramatic  number  of  the  opera  is  the  overture, 
which  is  certainly  a masterpiece.  It  is  coherent 
and  beautiful  even  in  the  wildest  moments;  and 
without  being  fantastic,  the  instrumentation  is 
rich  and  expressive.  It  was  played  extremely 
well. 


Mr.  Foote’s  suite,  which  was  given  for  the  first 
1 time,  is  made  up  of  a Prelude,  Minuetto,  Air, 
aud  Gavotte.  It  is  cat^fully  written ; it  is  at 
times,  particularly  in  the  Air,  ingeniously  scored; 
it  shows  knowledge  and  work.  It  suffers  from 
endless  repetitions  of  uninteresting  statements ; 
it  lacks  melody ; it  is  dry.  The  Prelude  is  a pale 
reflection  of  Bach ; in  the  Minuetto  there  are  a 
few  agreeable  passages  and  a pleasing  pizzicato 
effect,  and  the  trio  is  rambling,  and  melodically 
weak.  The  Air  is  perhaps  the  best  number  of 
the  work,  though  it  is  too  long  spun  out;  the 
Gavotte  closes  with  a few  chords  which  are  not 
imposing  (though  Mr.  Nikisch  endeavored  to 
make  them  so) ; and  whether  they  are  imposing 
or  not,  they  are  out  of  place.  The  suite  was 
played  with  great  care  by  the  orchestra  and  it 
was  very  warmly  applauded.  It  is  a question, 
however,  whether  it  did  not  suffer  from  the  exag 
geration  of  Mr.  Nikisch,  who  led  the  Air  as 
though  it  were  “program  music,”  a portraiture 
of  some  “tempest-tossed  soul,”  etc.  Now,  in  a 
suite  of  this  nature,  where  the  numbers  are  “ab- 
solute music,”  the  first  thing  demanded  in  its 
performance  is  a quiet,  beautiful,  refined  sim- 
plicity. If  too  stormy  crescendos  and  other  over- 
wrought effects  are  introduced  by  a conductor, 
the  hearer  is  led  to  believe  that  the  composition 
is  intrinsically  weak. 

The  performance  of  the  eighth  Symphony  has 
been  loudly  praised ; I regret  that  I cannot  join 
in  the  “noisy  squeals  of  joy.”  For  jears  there 
has  been  a great  diversity  of  opinion’  as  to  the 
proper  speed  of  the  second  and  third  movements. 
It  was  the  custom  to  regard  the  allegretto  as  an 
andante  and  the  third  movement  as  a scherzo, 
although  this  last  movement  is  plainly  a minnet 
and  not  a scherzo.  The  second  movement  is  an 
“allegretto  scherzando,”  and  opens  with  chords 
“plaques”  given  to  wood  wind  instruments  pian- 
issimo, against  which  the  violins  and  ’cellos  and 
basses  converse  in  whispers.  These  chords  were 
not  played  softly,  and  the  movement  was  so 
slow  that  there  was  a sense  of  “dragging”  (the 
one  thing  to  be  avoided),  and  when  it  came  to 
the  broken  answers  of  the  wind  to  the  strings 
thi6  sensation  became  well  nigh  intolerable;  nor 
were  the  dynamic  effects  worthy  of  the  reputamm 
of  the  orchestra.  Nor  would  one  have  thought  that 
Beethoven  had  written  scherzando  at  the  begin- 
ning. In  1884  Hans  von  Bulow,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  gave  three 
concerts  in  Munich,  and  among  the  numbers  was 
this  same  symphony.  His  orchestra  though  ad- 
mirably trained  was  man  for  man  inferior  to  Mr. 
Higginson’s.  The  delicacy,  the  grace,  the  verve, 
with  which  this  famous  allegretto  was  played 
made  a profound  impression  upon  all  who  heard 
it;  and  this  impression  was  strengthened  by  the 
slow  pace  and  heavy  swing  of  the  movement 
which  followed.  If  the  minuet  be  taken,  as  it  gen- 
erally is,  too  fast,  the  horns  and  clarinet  scram- 
ble awkwardly  through  the  trio  which  then  be- 
comes a burlesque.  Mr.  Nikisch  did  not  sin 
in  this  respect,  yet  he  might  have  taken  the  min- 
uet a shade  slower. 

Miss  Gertrude  Edmands  was  unfortunate  in 
her  selections.  The  song  by  Raff  is  long  and  un- 
interesting, though  there  are  a few  charming  in- 
strumental effects.  Furthermore,  it  is  utterly 
unsuited  to  her  voice.  The  first  of  the  songs  by 
Brahms  is  a dreary  thing;  the  second  is  pretty, 
and  Miss  Edmands  sang  it  simply  and  therefore 
with  effect.  Miss  Edmands,  as  many  of  our 
singers,  seems  to  suffer  from  the  mania  of  wish- 
ing to  confine  herself  to  the  songs  of  German 
composers;  and  alas,  many  of  the  modern  Ger- 
man song  writers  seem  to  have  a prejudice 

against  the  human  voice,  and  against  the  alro 
voice  in  particular.  So  we  find  ihat  many  of 
their  6ongs  are  really  piano  pieces,  where  the 
voice  is  treated  as  an  orchestral  instrument,  with 
this  difference,  however;  if  the  part  were  written  1 
for  a clarinet  or  a 'cello  due  attention  would  be 
paid  to  the  range  and  capabilities  of  the  instru- 
ment. . ! 

No  one  for  a moment  disputes  the  pre-emi-  | 
nence  of  the  great  German  composers  in  orches- 
tral compositions;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  upon  the  roll  of  musicians,  certain  Ger- 
man names  lead  all  the  rest,  there  is,  therefore, 
nothing  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  writings 
of  the  French,  Italians,  and  Russians.  It  is  re 
ported  that  later  in  the  season  the  programs  will 
be  more  catholic.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  re- 
port is  true.  At  present  it  looks  as  though  Ger- 
man were  the  musical  language  of  Boston,  and 
there  seems  to  be  an  all-pervading  idea  that 
music  was  born  in  Germany,  and  has  no  abiding 
lace  in  other  lands.  It  is,  therefore,  a matter 
of  surprise  to  find  the  symphony  programs 
printed  in  English  and  the  words  “Mr.”  and 
“Mrs.”  used  instead  of  “Herr”  and  "Frau.” 


* he  Listemann  Quaktbt. — The  second  ebam- 
r concert  of  the  Listemann  quarter  took  place 
Monday  evening;  tbe  program  was  as  follows : 

Quartet,  in  G minor, Op.  27  Grieg 

i'umI'kIm ( Schumanh 

b0Dg9-  1 Bitte ( Bohm 

[ S’ist  Frubllogs-Zeit 1 

I Violin  Solo.  "Chaconne” Bach 

Songs.  | .-King6 of  Thuio’L j LUzt 

Quintet,  in  U major,  lor  strings,  Op.  77 Dvorak 

New,  first  time  in  .Boston. 

Mr.  Listemann  is  a man  o(  such  catholic  taste 
and  such  experience  that  he  has  mastered  the  art 
of  program  making.  At  the  first  concert  of  this 
seasou  he  brought  out  the  strange  quartet  of  Sgam- 
bati,  and  this  week  he  introduced  to  us  Dvorak’s 
new  string  quintet,  Mr.  Flockton  playing  the  con- 
I tra-bass.  The  second  and  third  movements,  a 
scherzo  and  andante,  contain  many  beauties. 
.Some  object  to  the  finale  and  call  it  trivial,  but 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  man  Dvorak, who,  when 
he  first  came  to  Berlin  to  see  about  the  publica- 
tions of  his  manuscripts,  impressed  the  musiciaus 
of  that  city  as  a “naturmensch,”  which  expres- 
sion may  correspond  to  Walt  Whitman’s  descrip- 
tion of  himself  as  “one  of  the  roughs,  a kosraos.” 
It  is  certainly  a work  which  will  bear  more  than 
one  hearing.  If  Dvorak’s  work  in  several  places 
shows  the  influence  of  Bohemian  songs,  the  soul 
of  Grieg  is  seen  in  every  page  of  his  quartet;  and 
Grieg  is  one  of  the  few  living  composers  who  has 
that  rare  gift,  the  gift  of  individuality.  We  hear 
this,  and  we  say,  Grieg ; we  listen  to  that,  and  we 
recognize  Gounod.  How  is  it  to  be  explained  ? 
It  cannot  be  nationality  alone ; for  tbe  music  of 
the  northern  Gade  is  only  Mendelssohn  diluted ; 
and  Gounod  differs  from  his  countrymen.  Iu  the 
first  movement  of  this  quartet  as  in  his  piano  con- 
certo, in  his  “Landsighting,”  in  a few  of  his  songs, 
there  is  something  mysterious,  not  of  this  world, 
as  though  they  were  saturated  with  the  mist 
which  hides  the  isle  spoken  of  by  Sir  John  Maun- 
Idevile  which  lies  “toward  the  Northe,  in  tbe  See 
Occean,  where  that  ben  fulle  cruele  and  ful  evele 
j Wommen  of  Nature : and  thei  han  precious 
Stones  in  hire  Eyen ; and  thei  ben  of  that  kynde, 
that  zif  they  beholden  ony  man,  thei  sleu  him 
anon  with  tbe  beholdynge,  as  dothe  the  Basilisk.” 
But  in  tbe  Romanza  and  Saltarello  the  burning 
Italian  sun  has  driven  away  the  mist ; these  move- 
ments are  hot  with  passion. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  with  such  accomplished 
musicians  as  Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann  and  Mr. 
Giese  in  tbe  quartet,  the  ensemble  is  not  better. 
Perhaps  the  very  characteristics  which  make  Mr. 
Listemann  eminent  as  a solo  player,  injure  him 
in  the  quartet.  It  is  true  he  has  surprising  tech- 
nique ; it  is  true  as  concert  meister  to  Theodore 
Thomas  he  was  invaluable;  but  in  a quartet  he 
comes  closer  in  contact  with  hi3  associates,  and 
his  nervous  temperament  dominates.  Mr.  Liste- 
mann appears  to  look  upon  all  music  as  a Hun- 
garian Rhapsody.  And  so  while  in  some  respects 
the  ensemble  playing  at  this  concert  was  an  im- 
provement upon  that  of  the  first;  while  there  was 
less  scratching  and  evidences  of  more  careful 
study  of  the  compositions,  there  is  still  much  to 
be  desired.  The  nervous  fury  of  the  performers 
re-acts  upon  the  listeners,  who  long  for  two  or 
three  calm  and  sustained  measures.  There  is  a 
reposa  which  is  monotony ; there  is  a subordina-  1 
tiou  of  self  in  ensemble  playing  which,  as  Mr. 
Capen  has  well  said,  becomes  obsequiousness. 
And  there  is  a quietness  like  unto  that  of  a strong 
man,  rejoicing  iu  his  strength,  who  knows  that 
when  he  calls  upon  it,  it  will  obey  the  call.  Now 
the  Listemann  quartet  is  lacking  more  in  repres- 
sion than  in  expression. 

The  soloists  were  Mr.  Bernhard  .Listemann, 
who  played  Bach’s  “Chaconne,”  the  favorite  con- 
cert number  of  Joachim,  and  Miss  Lillian  C. 
Smith,  who  sang  soDgs  by  Schumann,  Bohm  and 
Liszt.  Miss  Smith  has  aplomb ; she  has  feeling 
and  considerable  intelligence.  To  say  that  she 
has  but  little  to  learn  in  production  of  tone  and  in 
vocalization  would  be  an  untruth  and  a positive 
injury  to  her  if- she  believed  it;  for  by  a year  or 
two  of  hard  study  she  could  stand  much  higher 
in  her  profession  than  she  does  at  present.  She 
was  well  accompanied  by  Dr.  Kelterborn. 

The  next  concert  will  take  place  the  16  of  De- 
cember, when  the  soloists  will  be  Madame  So- 
phie Z61a  and  Mr.  Arthur  Foote. 


The  Sara  sate -D’Albert  Concert. — 

Prelude  to  Lohengrin Wagner 

Orchestra. 

Concerto  for  Piano,  E minor,  with  Orchestra. ..Chopin 
Concerto  for  Violin,  with  Orchestra Mendelssohn 

ia  Humoresque,  op.  6, No.  2 Orieg 

b Barcarolle  No.  5.. Rubinstein 

c Walzer,  “Man  lebt  nur  einmal”. . . .Strauss- 
Tausig. 

Fantasia  on  airs  from  Cavmen,  lor  Violin  solo, 

with  Orchestra Sarasate 

It  is  hard  in  speaking  of  the  concert  of  Wednes- 
day night  to  refrain  from  inflated  and  swollen 
language ; it  is  hard  to  calmly  talk  the  thing  over 
and  not  to  pile  one  upon  another  adjectives  of 
superlative  praise.  It  would  seem  that  nothing 
could  be  more  perfect  than  the  playing  of  these 
two  men  who  are  so  different  in  temperament, 
although  in  each  one  there  is  the  fine  frenzy  of 
the  poet.  As  with  Sarasate  so  with  D’Albert; 
ji  each  one  has  a technique  which  no  difficulties, 
however  monstrous,  seem  able  to  stagger;  and 
J happily  the  instances  where  the  pianist  appears 


to  court  these  difHcultloi  simply  for  publicly 
showing  the  case  with  which  he  can  conquer 
them  are  rare,  and  lh<4t*clinlque  Is  often  lost 
sight  of  In  the  musical  effect  which  it  assists  in 
bringing  about.  That  exhibition  of  technique 
which  is  simply  a development  of  mechanical 
strength  and  dexterity  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
worthy  of  wonder  or  piaiso;  the  Muses  care  not 

for  it.  , , i i 

To  seriously  attempt  to  analyze  tho  genius  oi 
I these  men  is  well  nigh  Impossible.  One  can  re- 
count the  life  of  Martin  Meliton  Sarasate,  or 
Pablo  de  Sarasato  as  he  is  generally  known; 
that  he  was  born  in  Navarre  in  1844;  that  as 
pupil  of  Alard  at  the  Paris  conservatory,  at  the 
■age  of  thirteen  he  took  the  first  prize  for  violin 
I playing,  and  later  received  honors  iu  harmony. 

'And  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  years  of 
(incessant  study;  not  that  he  might  merely  gain 
great  execution,  for  never  did  he  dream  of  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  Scheffer,  who  said  of 
himself,  "There  is  one  God,  one  Scheffer,”  whom 
the  journals  of  that  day  praised  for  his  imita- 
tions upon  the  violin  of  an  angry  woman, 
now  scolding,  uow  crying.  Rather  did  he  bear 
in  mind  the  rules  of  Woldemar,  particularly 

Pour  le  Largo,  tu  g6miras 
Tristement,  rnais  sensiblement. 

Le  Rondo  tu  caresseras 
Vivemeut  et  liSgirement. 

En  public  tu  ne  trembleras 
Ni  devant  les  Rois  mfimement. 

But  how  did  he  obtain  that  exquisite  purity  of 
tone,  that  command  of  expression,  that  heavenly 
song  ? A few  may  possibly  have  as  great  exe- 
cution, though  I doubt  it;  they  have  not  the 
grace  and  ease  of  the  Spaniard  iu  quietly  accom- 
plishing the  impossible.  He  is  never  coarse ; far 
from  him  are  vulgar  imitations  of  animated  na- 
ture to  which  some  violinists  of  great  talent  have 
descended.  In  the  most  impassioned  moments, 
he  does  not  force  his  tone;  in  the  most  dazzling 
nyro technical  displays,  each  note  is  clear  and 
beautiful.  His  phrasing,  though  in  the  ‘ clas- 
sics” it  may  appear  at  times  untraditional,  is 
carefully  thought  out,  utterly  spontaneous  as  it 
may  seem.  Just  remember  for  a moment  how 
he  sung  the  little  phrases  which,  in  the  opera, 
Carmen  hums  to  herself  after  her  hands  are  tied. 
What  could  exceed  the  noble  simplicity  of  the 
first  two  movements  of  the  Mendelssohn  con- 
certo; or  the  brilliancy  of  the  Rondo  and  the 
Mazuika.  And,  although  the  practice  of  playing 
upon  one  instrument  that  which  was  written  for 
another  is  not  to  be  commended  or  encouraged, 
what  a poem  was  the  Chopin  Nocturne  : like  the 
j song  of  the  gray-brown  thrush  pouring  its  chant 
out°of  the  cedars  and  the  pines,  the  human  song 
with  voice  of  uttermost  woe,  liquid,  and  free  anu 
tender,  wild  and  loose  to  the  soul 1 

In  Sarasate  you  see  at  once  the  gentleman  of 
Spanish  blood  and  Parisian  education,  tbe  man 
of  travel,  the  world  man,  self-composed,  always  at 
his  ease,  simple  in  dress,  yet  elegant  m appearance 
and  carriage.  W hat  a contrast  does  he  present  to 
Eugene  D’ Albert.  I well  remember  tho  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  pianist  in  Berlin  early  m 83. 

His  one  aim  then  was  to  astonish.  His  remarka- 
ible  technique  led  him  into  extravagances  of  every 
description.  He  ran  riot  in  matters  of  tempo ; 

'he  introduced  difficulties  which  were  unmusical 
in  themselves  and  which  insulted  the  soul  of  the 
.composer.  He  pouuded  the  piano  until  the  long- 
Isuffering  instrument  shrieked  with  surprise  and 
rage,  ft  was  an  exhibition  of  muscle  and  phys- 
ical endurance.  He  puffed  out  his  cheeks,  he 
fairly  snorted ; bringing  to  mind  the  solemn  words 
of  old  Tuerk  : “If  music  comes  to  us  by  means  of 
the  ear,  yet  it  must  in  no  way  offend  the  eye. 
Many  a musician, who  enchants  us  by  his  playing, 
lessens  greatly  the  good  impression  if  he  incite 
our  laughter  by  his  caricature— like  grimaces, 
or  nearly  frighten  us  by  apparent  convuhions. 

Six  years  have  tamed  him.  Then,  he  had  mas- 
tered technical  difficulties ; now,  he  has  mastered 
himself,  and  it  seems  as  though  there  was  nothing 
I for  him  to  learn.  It  is  true  he  has  not  the  inimi- 
I table  repose  of  Sarasate ; but  consider  for  a mo- 
I ment  his  small  body,  and  the  prodigious  muscular 
power  he  is  obliged  to  use  in  the  performance  of 
the  pieces  selected.  This  young  man  has  every- 
thing • a keenly  developed  sense  of  rhythm  ; all 
i possible  gradations  of  touch  from  an  orchestral 
crash  to  a barely  audible  whisper;— but  why  go 
on  > In  a word,  who  is  to-day  his  superior;  or 
who  stands  fully  abreast  with  him  ? For  Rubin- 
stein is  old,  and  youth  is  the  time  of  virtuosity. 

The  orchestra  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Walter 
Damroscb.  He  took  the  tempo  of  the  Lohengrin 
prelude  absurdly  slow ; and  he  seemed  unable  to 
impart  his  ideas  of  its  interpretation  to  the  men ; 
nor  were  his  ideas,  judging  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  brandished  his  arms,  of  any  musical 
value.  In  the  orchestral  accompaniments  he 
seemed  bewildered,  and  perhaps  amazed  at  the 
work  of  the  soloists  ; he  followed  them  reveren- 
tially, generally  keeping  in  their  rear.  Indeed, 
both  Sarasate  and  D’Albert  were  obliged  to  watch 
him  closely.  He  is  unfortunate  in  his  manner- 
isms • his  movements,  though  interesting  from  a 
calisthenic  point  of  view,  are  neither  graceful  nor 
efficacious.  As  he  does  not  seem  to  possess  any 
of  the  qualifications  which  have  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  the  necessary  equipment  of  a man  who 
directs  either  in  the  concert  hall  or  opera  house, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Mr.  Damrosch  has  gained 
the  position  he  is  said  to  hold  in  New  York  ; it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  owes  his  good  fortune  to 
the  respect  in  which  his  late  father  was  held. 

Each  of  the  soloists  was  wildly  applauded 
and  obliged  to  play  in  response  to  imperative 
demands.  ^ „ , , , 

At  the  concert  this  afternoon  at  two  o clock 
Sarasate  will  play  the  Beethoven  Concerto,  and 
“Muineira,”  (variations  on  a Spanish  theme  by 
the  player) ; D’Aloert  will  play  Liszt’s  concerto 
in  E flat  and  the  Don  Juan  Fantasie. 

Philip  Hale.  1 
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l ' MR.  HALE  ON  MR.  DA  MR 

MR.  PHILIP  HALE,  the  able  and  vigorous  musi  . 

critic  of  the  Boston  “ I lomc  Journal,”  holds  forth 
as  follows  in  the  issue  of  November  30: 

The  orchestra  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Waller  Damrosch. 
He  took  the  tempo  of  the  “ Lohengrin  ” prelude  absurdly 
slow,  and  he  seemed  unable  to  impart  his  ideas  of  its  inicrpic- 
tation  to  the  men  ; nor  were  his  ideas,  judging  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  brandished  his  arms,  of  any  musical  valu'-. 
In  the  orchestral  accompaniments  he  seemed  bewildered,  and 
perhaps  amazed,  at  the  work  of  the  soloists  ; he  followed  them 
reverentially,  generally  keeping  in  their  rear.  Indeed,  both 
Sarasate  and  d’Albert  were  obliged  to  watch  him  closely.  He 
is  unfortunate  in  his  mannerisms  ; his  movements,  though  in- 
teresting from  a calisthenic  point  of  view,  are  neither  graceful 
nor  efficacious.  As  lie  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  01  me 
qualifications  which  have  hilherto  been  regarded  as  the  neces- 
sary equipment  of  a man  who  directs  either  in  the  concert 
hall  or  opera  house,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Mr.  Damrosch 
has  gained  the  posilion  he  is  said  to  hold  in  New  York  ; it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  owes  his  good  fortune  to  the  respect  in 
which  his  late  father  was  held. 

The  concert  that  occasioned  these  remarks  of  Mr. 
Hale’s  was  given  in  Boston,  and  was  of  course  a Sara- 
sate-d’Albert  affair.  Mr.  Hale  makes  one  error,  and 
that  is  in  placing  Mr.  Damrosch’s  musical  position  in 
New  York  high.  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  does  not 
hold  a high  position  musically  in  New  York;  and  it 
is  solely  because  he  is  the  son  of  his  father  that  he 
hclds  any  position  at  all.  It  is  time  all  sentimental- 
ity should  be  dropped.  Mr.  Damrosch  is  a talented 
young  man,  an  excellent  piano  accompanist,  a nice 
young  man,  a great  favorite  with  the  ladies,  a million- 
naire’s  protege,  and  is  affianced  to  a daughter  of  our 
respected  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  J.  G.  Blaine.  This  is 
all  very  well,  but  it  should  not,  and  in  fact  does  not, 
blind  people  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  is 
not  a good  conductor — in  fact,  is  a poor  one. 

The  Sarasate-d’Albert  concerts  have  revealed  him  in 
the  painful  light  of  a novice  who  vainly  struggled  to 
follow  these  soloists,  taking  his  cues  in  the  most  blun- 
dering manner  and  muddling  things  generally. 

The  Musical  Courier  in  its  criticisms  has  never 
manifested  a particle  of  animus  toward  Mr.  Damrosch, 
being  always  glad  to  praise  what  was  really  good  in  his  , 
work  and  never  for  a moment  criticised  his  laudable  j 
intentions  in  regard  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Wagner 
cult ; but  — and  here  is  where  we  separate  sense  from  1 
sentiment,  Mr.  Damrosch  has  not  fulfilled  the  early 
promises  he  made  while  his  father  was  alive.  He  hasi 
been  spoiled  by  petting;  he  is  surrounded  by  a set  oy 
flatterers  who  hope  to  ride  into  prosperity  on  his  coalC 
tails  or  else  pick  up  some  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
plutociatic  and  perhaps  even  Presidential  tables. 

This  has  blinded  the  young  man  to  the  value  of  the 
kind  of  work  that  is  conducive  to  genuine  progress, 
hence  his  feeble  conducting,  his  conventional  utter- 
ances in  magazines,  his  continual  posing,  and  the  final 
result  is  that  his  orchestra  pay  little  attention  to  him, 
and  his  work  is  hopelessly  commonplace.  We  dislike 
seeing  a young  man  who  had  a career  before  him  ruin- 
ing it  all  by  inaction — mental,  we  mean — for  he  does 


routine  work  enough  to  make  him  a better  conductor. 
It  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  Damrosch,  to  deliver  lectures, 
play  the  piano,  conduct  oratorio  and  symphony  socie- 
ties, but  remember  that  you  are  in  reality  “ a Jack  of 
all  trades  and  master  of  none.”  You  lack  concentration 
and  your  work  is  thoroughly  mediocre. 

Mr.  Hale  was  fearless  enough  to  say  this,  and  it  would 
be  better  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  local  art 
if  the  critics  of  our  dailies  had  the  courage  to  follow 
Mr.  Hale’s  example. 

We  have  always  done  so  and  shall  continue  to  do  so, 
independent  of  patronage  or  the  remarks  of  know  noth- 
ing contemporaries,  who  after  reading  the  above  will 
probably  rush  into  a two  column  defense  of  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch. 

Mr.  Damrosch  needs  no  defense;  all  he  needs  is  to 
conduct  better,  or  else  let  somebody  take  his  place  who 
does.  That  is  all  there  is  to  the  matter. 
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""The  Second  Sarasatk-D'Albert  Concert. 

Overture,  Oaruaval  Rornaiu Berlioz 

Coucertofor  Violin  and  Orchestra Beethoven 

Concerto,  E flat  major Liszt 

Muineira,  lor  Violin  and  Orchestra Sarasarte 

Piano  Solo«  I ? Berceuse,  »P-  38.  No.  1 Grieg 

i b Reminiscences  de  Don  Juan Liszt 

Backoczy  March Berlioz 

Beethoven’s  Concerto  for  the  violin  was  com- 
posed iu  haste,  and  played  by  Franz  Clement  at 
light,  without  rehearsal,  at  a concert  given  by  that 
oelebrated  virtuoso  at  Vienna  in  1806.  This  ap- 
parently unwarrantable  haste  leads  simple 
minded  Mr.  Grove  to  moralize  in  true  English 
fashion  : “What  chance  can  such  great  and  diffi- 
cult worts,  new'  in  spirit  and  teeming  with  diffi. 
culties,  have  had  of  influencing  the  public  when 
thus  brought  forwaid  ?”  This  is  very  pretty, 
but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  errors  which  dis- 
figure the  dictionary  which  bears  his  name.  As 
a matter  of  fact  the  coucerto  was  received  by  the 
public  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  Clement 
was  frantically  applauded.  The  critics  however 
shrugged  their  shoulders.  The  concerto,  they 
said,  contained  many  beauties,  but  as  a whole 
it  was  incoherent  and  disconnected,  and  the  end- 
less repetition  of  certain  vulgar  phrases  was  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh  and  spirit.  It  will  soon  be 
the  case,  said  one  of  them,  that  he  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  laws  governing  Music  cau 
find  no  enjoyment  in  that  art ; he  will  be  over- 
whelmed by  a mass  of  disjointed  and'exagger- 
ated  ideas,  and  on  accouut  of  the  continuous  tu- 
mult made  by  certaiu  instruments,  he  will  leave 
the  concert  hall,  wearied  instead  of  refreshed. 
And  yet  the  audience  at  the  “Theater  an  der 
Wien”  were  “extraordinarily  delighted.” 

Now  such  a composition  may  be  of  great  mu- 
lical  worth,  and  still  for  the  performer  it  may  be 
of  an  unthankful  nature.  In  this  concerto  how 
many  passages  are  there  where  the  violinist  can 
move  the  hearer  ? In  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
movement  the  soloist  has  nothing  given  him  but 
passages  which  are  full  of  difficulty  and  are  of 
no  particular  interest;  however,  toward  the  close, 
after  the  cadenza,  the  solo  violin  repeats  the  mo- 
tive originally  given  to  the  wood  wind.  How 
beautifully  these  few  measures  which  follow  the 
cadenza  were  played ; with  what  charm  of  tone, 
with  what  simplicity.  It  was  the  one  great  op- 
portunity for  Sarasate  to  speak  to  the  people,  as 
a man  who  in  his  own  house  talks  quietly  before 
a smouldering  tire  to  one  who  was  his  playmate, 
whom  he  has  not  seen  for  many  years.  The 
larghetto  was  full  of  poetic  charm,  and  the  ron 
do,  interesting  from  a technical  point  of  view  and 
from  that  alone,  was  played  as  Sarasate  alone 
can  play  it. 

It  was  indeed  a great  performance.  Some 
might  object  to  a use  of  the  portamento  in  the 
first  movement  on  two  occasions;  some  have 
spoken  of  a rasping  upon  the  G string;  others 
have  complained  of  his  intonation;  and  a few 
say  that  nobody  but  a German  can  play  Bee- 
thoven, and  they  talk  freely  of  Joachim,  although 
they  have  uever  heard  him.  As  if  music  were 
necessarily  confined  to  one  nation ; as  though  a 
great  musician  of  one  country  could  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  a composer  of  another. 
There  are  certain  eternal  laws  of  beauty  and  of 
art  which  are  as  universal  as  the  emotions  of  the 
human  heart.  Beethoven  was  a world-man  and 
not  merely  a German. 

All  great  performers  upon  the  violin  are  at 
times  liable  through  nervousness  or  some  other 
cause  to  lose  their  sense  of  intonation.  VVieniaw- 
ski  was  no  exception;  Wilhelmj  is  a case  iu 
point.  Joachim  a few  years  ago  broke  down  in 
this  same  concerto  both  at  a rehearsal  and  at  a 
concert  in  Munich ; and  when  he  played  several 
times  at  the  Colonne  concerts  in  Paris  in  ’86  or 
’87,  his  intonation  throughout  his  solos  was  ab- 
lolutely  false  and  distressing. 

After  the  concerto  and  after  the  “Muineira,” 
.sarte  was  boisterously  applauded ; and  after 
, second  number,  the  thoughtless  and  greedy 
udience  insisted  upon  his  playing  two  numbers. 
D'Albert  played  the  E flat  concerto  of  Liszt,  a 
most  effective  composition,  and,  in  spile  of  a few 
clap  trap  effects  such  as  a catch  penny  use  of  the 
triangle,  a composition  of  great  merit.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  performance  of  Mr. 
D’Albert  was  astonishing;  it  was  wonderful.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have  spent  any 
time  or  labor  upon  the  “Don  Juan  Fantaisie,” 
an  utterly  worthless  and  unmusical  work.  It  u 
merely  an  exhibition  of  physical  endurance — as 
the  feats  of  the  tosser  of  cannon  balls.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  people  who  “wanted  more,”  he  was 
amiable  enough  to  play  a Liszt  waltz. 

Mr.  Walter  Damroscb,  though  he  is  widely 
known  as  an  ultra  Wagnerite,  appreciates  music 
written  by  Frenchmen  and  dares  to  direct  it.  It 
was  6uch  a delight  to  hear  the  music  of  Berlioz 
in  Music  Hall  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  to 
speak  of  its  performance.  In  the  accompani- 
ments it  was  too  evident  that  the  orchestra  con- 
trolled Mr.  Damroscb. 

Next  Tuesday  Dight,  the  10th,  another  concert 
will  be  given,  at  which  Sarasarte  will  play  pieces 
by  Raff  and  Saint  Sacns,  and  D’Albert  will  play, 
by  .request,  the  Beethoven  Concerto  in  G. 


The  Eighth  Symphony  Concert. 

Weber Overture  “Der  Freischutz.” 

Brahms Symphony  No.  3 in  F. 

Lisit “Les  .Preludes.” 

Wagner Overture  “Xannhauser.” 

Mr.  Nikisch  has  an  undeniable  genius  for  con- 
ducting overtures.  This  genius  sometimes  leads 
him  into  extravagances,—  as,  for  instance,  the 
grotesque  performance  at  the  Popular  Concert  of 
the  Overture  to  the  “Barber  of  Seville”;  this 
genius  again  has  given  us  the  tine  “readings”  of 
the  Weber,  Schumann,  and  Beethoven  overtures. 
He  has  been  severely  censured  for  certain  liber- 
ties which  he  has  taken  in  these  same  composi- 
tions, notably  in  his  treatment  of  second  motives. 
But  let  us  call  upon  the  witness-stand  Heinrich 
Dorn,  the  teacher  of  Schumann,  the  well  known 
composer,  opera  conductor,  and  critic.  Surely 
| no  one  who  has  read  his  attacks  npon  Wagner 
I and  his  followers  can  accuse  him  of  ultra-roman- 
ticism. In  a review  of  Wagner’s  “Ueber  das 
Dingiren”  Dorn  speaks  as  follows:  “Musical 
l coin  positions  (marches  and  dances  excepted; 
Ifhould  not  be  played  with  rigid  attention  to  the 
aetronome,  even  if  the  composer  has  not  indi 
ated  any  changes  of  tempo;  and  in  one  and  the 
ame  composition,  the  softer  and  more  song-like 
'jJJJjgjen^jnotlyes  should,  as  a rule,  be 


In  the  allegros  of  the  “Oberon”  and  “Dame 
Blanche”  overtures.  One  would  think  that  this 
should  be  taken  as  a matter  of  course;  hut  Wag- 
ner is  right  when  he  complains  that  this  is  not 
univerally  known,  and  so  he  has  good  occasion 
to  speak  at  length  upon  the  subject.  ...  If  this 
motive  is  of  such  a character  that  it  is  to  be  taken 
slower,  the  change  in  tempo  must  not  occur  sud- 
denly hut  almost  imperceptibly  ; and  the  return 
to  the  original  tempo  must  also  be  imperceptible, 
In  the  cases  where  the  composer  has  not  given 
any  indications  of  change.  I have  thus  treated 
the  second  motive  in  the  first  allegro  of  the  D 
major  symphony  of  Beethoven,  although,  as  an 
exception,  the  motive  is  the  louder,  not  the  softer 
one.”  The  opening  of  the  Freischfitz  overture 
gained  in  effect,  since  Mr.  Nikisch  regarded  it 
with  Weber  as  an  adagio ; it  is  too  often  played 
as  an  andante  and  maue  merely  a show  piece  for 
the  horns.  The  dramatic  pizzicato  passages  for 
the  double  basses  were  given  their  full  meaning, 
and  in  the  allegro  the  clarinet  solo  was  intelli- 
gently played.  But  where  Weber  introduces 
towards  the  end  the  “Agatha  Air,”  in  C major, 
Mr.  Nikisch  followed  Wagner  in  changing  the 
mark  which  Weber  has  placed  over  the  prepar- 
atory chord  from  a sforzando  to  a diminuendo, 
and  so  he  attacks  the  motive  itself,  mezzo-forte, 
making  a crescendo,  although  the  wood  and 
brass  instruments  are  busily  at  work,  and  the 
kettle-drums  are  beating  quarter  notes.  Nor  do 
I think  this  liberty  can  be  excused  on  account  of 
any  effect  gained  'thereby.  Though  the  attacks 
after  the  fermate  were  a little  ragged,  the  overture 
as  a whole  was  well  played. 

It  was  wise  to  let  the  Brahms  symphony  be 
heard  early  in  the  evening.  And  not  because  it 
ends  quietly  and  with  dignity,  “like  a great  man 
dismissing  his  guests  after  a feast” ; for  the  de- 
sire to  have  concerts  inevitably  end  with  furious 
blasts  of  sound  is  barbarous,  not  far  removed 
from  the  unwillingness  to  applaud  a singer  unless 
there  be  a final  screech  upon  a high  note.  The 
work  which  demands  the  most  attention  should 
be  heard  among  the  very  first  numbers,  when 
the  ear  is  untired  and  the  mind  fresh.  When 
after  an  hour  of  music,  a Brahms  symphony  is 
announced,  very  many  would  quietly  go  home 
were  they  not  afraid  of  thus  publicly  showing  a 
lack  of  “culture” ; and  so  they  sit,  perhaps  think- 
ing over  political  or  social  subjects  of  the  day  ; 
or  stifling  their  yawns,  they  remember  the  words 
of  the  poet : 

“And  the  sooner  ’tis  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep.” 

Bat  this  symphony  is  among  the  few  composi- 
tions of  Brahms  which  can  be  honestly  enjoyed 
by  frequenters  of  concerts;  it  is  clearer,  it  is  full 
of  melody,  it  appeals  more  to  the  senses  alone. 
Iii  the  first  movement  the  brass  instead  of  being 
merely  a background  to  tbe  impetuous  strings, 
here  and  there  was  far  too  prominent;  and  in  the 
allegretto  there  was  a lack  of  the  delicacy  which 
so  characterized  a performance  of  this  beautiful 
movement  when  Brahms  himself  directed  the 
symphony  (then  in  manuscript)  at  Berlin  in 
January  ’84.  As  a whole,  however,  the  sympho- 
ny under  Mr.  Nikisch’s  direction  was  nobly 
played. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  whether  the  sym- 
phony of  four  movements  will  in  the  next  fifty 
years  give  place  to  what  is  known  as  the  sym- 
phonic poem.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
oratorio  will  make  way  for  the  cantata,  which 
perhaps  will  be  given  with  the  accessories  of 
soenery  and  costume.  Music  is  not  a fixed  art  as 
some  would  have  it;  its  forms  will  change;  they 
have  in  the  past,  they  will  in  the  future.  This  is 
an  age  when  some  who  complain  of  the  length  of 
a Beethoven  trio  or  the  great  Schubert  symphony 
in  C,  will  cheerfully  sit  out  the  four  hours  of  a 
Wagner  opera;  and  some  who  cannot  endure 
the  wonderful  choruses  of  Haendel  will  listen 
without  remonstrance  to  so-called  choral  works 
of  Liszt.  This  “Hungarian  honorary-monk,” 
as  Humboldt  called  him,  was  grievously  afflicted 
with  the  mania  of  writing  orchestral  music.  He 
was  not  content  with  being  the  greatest  pianist 
of  this  century  (if  we  who  have  never  heard  him 
when  he  was  at  his  zenith,  can  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  countless  trustworthy  witnesses) ; he 
was  not  content  with  being  known  as  the  com- 
poser of  many  admirable  works  for  the  piano; 
he  must  needs  be  a world-famous  writer  for  or- 
chestra and  chorus.  Now  genius,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, is  more  limited  than  is  talent;  many  a 
man  who  is  only  talented  can  do  nearly  every- 
thing in  a respectable  manner.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  any  of  the  orchestral 
works  of  Liszt  will  live.  In  the  first  place  he 
essayed  the  impossible;  in  the  second  place  they 
are  not  musically  beautiful.  He  endeavored  to 
portray  everything  in  nature  and  in  the  human 
heart  bv  means  of  music,  forgetting  that  the  only 
ideas  which  can  be  treated  musically  are  musical 
ideas.  He  could  have  called  “The  Preludes,” 
“That  which  one  hears  on  the  mountain,”  or 
vice  versa.  The  title  suggests  the  theme  to  the 
bearer;  the  music  remains  music  pure  and  sim- 
ple, intrinsically  good  or  bad,  call  it  what  you 
will.  “In  hearing  a musical  work,  what  matters 
the  reality  of  the  object  taken  for  a theme  by  the 
composer  ? What  does  concern  us,  is  that  we 
are  moved,  and  that  we  are  moved  by  the  most 
simple  means;  because  simplicity  is  the  only 
real  beauty.  Liszt  has  made  immense  endeav- 
ors to  arrive  at  impossible  results,  conditioned 
as  he  was.  Let  us  not  speak  of  the  lack  of  melo- 
dy, or  melody  only  indicated  by  snatches  too 
short  to  be  seized  by  the  most  attentive  hearer; 
but  where  do  we  find  harmony  and  tonality,  the 
essential  elements  of  all  music  of  sentiment,  re- 
spected in  some  of  these  symphonic  poems  ?”  So 
says  in  substance  Ffitis  after  carefully  examining 
Liszt’s  claims  to  greatness.  And  yet  these  same 
poems  have  had  an  undeniable  influence  upon 
modern  music.  Of  these  compositions  “The  Pre- 
ludes” is  the  most  endurable;  and  Mr.  Nikisch 
made  as  much  out  of  it  as  is  p ssible ; but  bis  most 
earnest  endeavors  could  not  conceal  the  triviality 
of  tbe  motives,  the  dreary  middle  wastes,  the 
circus-pomp  of  the  close. 

The  closing  number  was  the  “Tannbiiuser” 
overture.  Parts  of  it  were  extremely  well 
played ; and  it  was  a pleasure  to  notice  that  Mr 
Nikisch  did  not  at  the  close  make  unreasonable 
demands  npon  the  brass.  There  was  too  little 
sensuousness  in  tbe  treatment  of  the  “Venus 
music,”  and  the  song  of  Tannbauser  to  the  god- 
dess was  as  vulgar,  ugly  and  undramatic  as  ever. 
But  this  lies  in  the  music  itself,  and  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  either  orchestra  or  director. 


Emma  Juch  as  Carmen.— The  Emma  Juch 

opera  company  appeared  Wednesday  evening  at 


the  Boston  Theater  in  Carmen.  The  cast  was  as 
follows : 

Don  Jose C.  Hedmondt 

Escamillo A.  Stoddard 

II  Dancairo E.  Singer 

II  Remendado F.  Pieri 

Zuniga E.  N.  Knight 

Morales ...T.  S.  Guise 

Michaela. Susie  Leonhardt 

Frasquita Marie  Freebert 

Mercedes Lizzie  Macnichol 

Carmen Emma  Juch 

The  opera  of  Carmen  is  in  all  respects,  liter- 
ary and  musical,  a masterpiece.  It  disputes 
with  “Aida,”  and  possibly  Gounod’s  “Faust,” 
the  honor  of  being  the  greatest  music- drama 
which  has  been  put  upon  the  stage  during  the 
last  forty  years.  Its  story  is  simple  and  pas- 
sionate; true  to  nature  and  skilfully  constructed, 
and  of  absorbing  interest  from  the  gay  scene  with 
which  it  opens  until  Its  tragic  close.  Its  music, 
as  was  said  of  that  of  Gluck,  draws  blood  with 
each  note.  It  combines  tbe  scholarship  of  the 
Germans  with  the  fire  and  intensity  of  the  modern 
Italians  and  with  the  dramatic  truth  and  frank- 
ness of  the  French.  The  opera  abounds  in 
melodies  which  haunt.  The  instrumentation 
reveals  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  resources 
and  character  of  each  instrument  and  also  an 
astonishing  sense  of  color  aDd  the  picturesque. 
The  prelude  alone  is  Spain.  And  from  the 
moment  the  curtain  rises  upon  the  soldiers  in 
the  square  until  it  falls  upon  the  despair  of 
Don  Jos6  as  he  throws  himself  upon  the  corpse 
of  his  mistress,  tbe  dramatic  action  and  the 
music  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  every  respect  save  one — the  singing  of 
Miss  Juch— the  performance  of  Wednesday 
night  was  very  bad  and  at  times  grotesque. 
Let  ns  first  take  the  case  of  Miss  Juch,  who  is 
known  far  and  wide  as  an  admirable  concert 
singer.  To  sing  in  concert  and  to  play  Carmen, 
however,  are  two  different  things. 

Carmen  is  a wanton.  In  the  story  of  Mer- 
imCe  she  is  also  a thief  and  a liar.  “Hers  was  a 
strange  and  savage  beauty,  a face  which  at  first 
astonished  but  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  Her 
eyes  especially  had  an  expression  at  the  same 
time  voluptuous  and  fierce,  which  I have  never 
seen  since  then  in  a human  being.  The  Span- 
iards say  the  gipsy’s  eye  is  the  wolf's  eye."’ 
This  creature  plays  upon  the  heartstrings  of  men 
as  upon  a lute;  like  unto  the  succube  she  draw's 
men  to  her,  even  though  for  a long  time  they 
have  rested  quietly  in  their  graves.  Ages  ago  in 
eastern  countries  she  was  created  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  man.  She  was  named  Lilith.  Samson 
knew  her  when  she  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  Sorek. 
The  mound  builders  saw  her  and  fell  at  her  feet. 
She  disquieted  the  dreams  of  the  blameless 
men  of  Ethiopia.  She  called  herself  Kundry, 
Aholibah,  Erigone,  Lais,  Nana.  She  is  the 
swamp  lily,  tbe  upas  flower,  the  coal  black 
rose  of  hell. 

“Even  he  who  cast  seven  devils  out 

Of  Magdalene 

Could  hardly  do  as  much,  I doubt, 

For  you,  Faustine. 

Did  Satan  make  you  to  spite  God  ? 

Or  did  God  mean 

To  scourge  with  scorpions  for  a rod 

Our  sins,  Faustine  ?” 

But  the  Carmen  of  Miss  Emma  Juch  was  the 
belle  of  a select  tea  party  who  has  a local  reputa- 
tion for  coquetterie.  She  did  not  even  knov-  how 
to  dress  the  part.  Here  is  Don  Jos6’s  description 
of  her  when  he  first  saw  her,  as  she  came  out  of 
the  cigarette  factory.  “ She  wore  an  extremely 
short  red  petticoat,  which  let  you  see  her  white- 
silk  stockings  with  many  a hole,  and  her  little 
red  morrocco  slippers  tied  with  fire-colored  rib- 
bons. She  had  taken  off  her  mantilla  to  show 
her  shoulders  and  the  nosegay  stuck  in  her  shirt. 
She  had  a flower  in  her  mouth,  and  she  walked 
forward,  swinging  her  hips.”  How  did  the  ap- 
pearance of  Miss  Juch  agree  with  this  portrait  ? 
It  is  useless  to  go  on.  In  every  detail  through- 
out the  four  acts  it  was  evident  that  the  ac- 
complished singer  had  no  idea  of  how  the 
role  should  be  played.  The  Carmen  of  Bizet, 
when  she  went  to  the  house  of  Lilias  Pastia, 
was  not  so  prudish  in  the  concealment 
of  her  legs,  nor  did  she  feed  her  briga- 
dier, though  she  herself  greedily  ate  bon-bons. 
Nor  was  there  anything  physically  fascinating  in 
her  scenes  of  seduction  in  the  second  act.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  charms  of  Car- 
men were  the  charms  of  the  body;  she  had  no 
wit;  she  was  not  so  spirituelle  that  6be  could 
have  surrounded  herself  with  lovers  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  as  is  told  of  several  famous  women.  She 
was  merely  the  incarnation  of  the  lust  of  the 
flesh ; and  to  such  women,  who  are  often  stupid 
and  coarse,  have  even  men  of  refinement  and 
rare  attainments  completely  surrendered  them- 
selves. Miss  luch  has  been  praised  by  the  igno- 
rant for  giving  a “refined  and  softened"  Carmen  ; 
for  making  the  part  less  “ disagreeable.”  But 
Carmen  is  a strongly-marked  and  disreputable 
character;  and  the  opera  shows  how  she  ruins 
the  life  of  Don  Jos6.  It  is  a legitimate  subject  of 
art,  and  the  treatment  of  the  story  is  as  simple 
and  direct  as  a tragedy  of  Sophocles.  Fate 
raises  and  lowers  the  curtain.  If  Miss  Juch  can- 
not conscientiously  play  the  part  as  it  should  be 
played,  she  should  let  it  alone.  And  it  would 
seem  as  though  she  were  unable  to  form  a con- 
ception of  it;  she  certainly  gave  no  evidences  to 
the  contrary.  Her  features  remained  fixed  and 
placid  through  alternate  scenes  of  lust  and 
hatred.  In  the  last  acts  she  seemed  neither  to 
dread  her  foreseen  doom  nor,  defiant  and  care- 
less, to  court  it.  Dramatically  her  impersona- 
tion was  a complete  and  dismal  failure;  nor 
could  1 find  any  warrant,  musical  or  dramatic, 
for  the  liberties  which  she  took  in  the  singing  of 
the  Habanera  and  Segnedilla. 

Mr.  Alonzo  Stoddard  was  the  bull  fighter — this 
time  a New  England  bull  fighter,  with  the  bull 
safely  ringed  and  exhibited  upon  a fair  ground 
for  thick  men  with  smock  frocks  to  look  at  and 
admire.  He  sang  his  song  with  but  little  expres- 
sion, singing  the  opening  of  the  refrain  forte  in- 
stead of  piano.  Mr.  Hedmondt  was  in  earnest, 
and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said.  As  for  the  oth- 
ers who  took  part,  “the  rest  is  silence.” 

Tbe  concerted  music  was  roughly  sung,  and 
the  beautiful  quintet  was  burlesqued  in  the  ac- 
tion and  maltreated  in  the  singing.  Principals 
and  subordinates  seemed  to  care  not  for  the  com- 
poser’s Intentions,  and  even  some  of  the  stage) 
directions  were  disregarded.  Mr.  Neuendorf, 
who  was  at  the  beginning  in  a highly  nervous 
Uate,  bad  singular  ideas  concerning  the  tempo  i 
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I of  certain  of  the  movements;  faking  for  exam- 
ple tbo  boys'  chorus  in  the  llrst  act  so  fast  that 
all  sense  of  rhythm  was1  lost'.  The  orchestra 

II  played  as  though  thero  bad  been  no  rehearsals 
and  as  though  the  Indications  for  the  proper 
playing  of  their  respective  parts  had  been  written 
indistinctly  and  in  Chinese. 


Music. 


Second  Kneisel  Quartet  Concert. 


unou ham. 


Arthur  Foote. 


BrahO-S. 

Moszkowski 

Liszt. 

Schubert. 


Sonata  lor  Violin  and  Piano.  G 
minor,  op.  20. 

Allegro  appassionato,  G minor. 

Alla  Siciliano,  D major ; Intermezzo, 
F major. 

Adagio  molto,  E flat  major. — Alle- 
gro assai,  G minor, 

(First  time.  MS.) 

Mr.  Kneisel  and  Mr.  Foote. 

Songs  with  Piano, 
a "An  die  Tauben.” 

"Sclilaf  Bubchen  schlaf.” 

"Die  Lorelcy.” 

Miss  Stewart.  , 

Quartet  iu  D minor. 

Mr.  Foote’s  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  is 
more  interesting  than  the  orchestral  suite  which 
was  lately  played  at  a symphony  concert.  The 
different  movements  are  uot  so  long  drawn  out ; 
he  has  more  to  say  and  yet  he  says  it  in  fewer 
measures.  The  second  movement  alia  siciliano 
is  the  most  melodious  and  perhaps  the  most 
pleasing,  though  surely  not  so  original  as  the 
first  and  last.  The  sonata  was  well  played  by 
the  composer  and  Mr.  Kneisel. 

The  singer  of  the  evening  was  Miss  Rose  Stew- 
art. She  has  a light  and  very  agreeable  voice  of 
pure  quality.  She  has  been  exceedingly  well 
taught.  She  sings  intelligently,  sympathetically 
aud  modestly.  She  made  the  mistake  of  play- 
ing her  own  accompaniments  upon  a grand  piano, 
the  cover  of  which  was  raised  a little.  The  re- 
sults of  the  double  performance  were  these; 
many  in  the  audience  could  not  see  her;  no  one 
could  hear  the  song  of  Brahms  as  the  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  accompaniment;  and  she  could 
not  do  herself  justice  in  any  of  her  selections. 
Now  when  people  go  to  hear  a woman  sing,  they 
wish  to  see  and  hear  her;  they  do  not  care 
whether  she  play  the  piano  well  or  badly;  in 
any  song  which  is  really  a song,  the  accompani- 
ment is  secondary  to  the  song  itself,  though 
however  simple  it  apparently  be,  it  must  be 
played  with  great  care  and  discretion.  Not  even 
the  great  and  only  Mr.  George  Henschel  can  sing 
at  his  best  when  he  plays  his  own  accompani- 
ments. Miss  Stewart  made  another  mistake  in 
the  selection  of  Liszt's  “Loreley,”  which  is  a 
species  of  declamation  and  not  a song  And  it 
was  as  though  Miss  Stewart  played  a fantastic 
piece  upon  the  piano  and  now  and  then  explained 
with  her  voice  what  she  was  doing.  Too  many 
of  our  singers  have  bent  the  knee  to  Baal;  and 
they  vainly  try  to  sing  unsingable  songs.  The 
voice  and  the  art  of  Miss  Stewart  should  not  so 
be  desecrated.  Ard  the  persistent  practice  of 
such  compositions  i s "The  Loreley”  will  destroy 
a keen  sense  of  imcna  lon  and  will  induce  forc- 
ing of  the  voice  auu  unpleasant  mannerisms. 

Schubert’s  quartet  in  D miner  closed  the  con- 
cert. The  "Tod  und  das  Miidchen”  variations 
will  no  doubt  make  this  quartet  a favorite  for 
years  to  come.  The  pruning  knife  could  be  used 
freely  and  with  advantage  upon  the  first  and  last 
movements.  The  famous  theme  and  variations 
were  played  with  genuine,  artistic  sentiment, 
which  never  sank  to  sentimentality.  The  other 
movements  were  played  with  the  care  and  finish 
which  characterize  the  performances  of  this 
quartet. 


The  Beethoven  Club  Concert. — The 
Beethoven  Club,  made  up  of  Messrs.  Allen,  Van 
Raalte,  Sabin,  Ellis,  Van  Santvoord  and  Miss 
Pray,  gave  a complimentary  concert  at  Chiek- 
ering  Hall  Thursday  night.  The  club  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Allen.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows : 

Two  movements  from  Serenade,  op.  80. ..  ..Jadassohn 
Intrata  and  Notturno. 

Air  de  Salome — “Herodiade” Massenet 

Nocturne  for  Violoncello,  op.  32 Grutzmatcher 

Quartette  in  F Major,  op.  42 Iilughardt 

Schlummerlied  del-  Melusine — “Kaimondin”.  .Perfall 
Intermezzo  ) 

| op.  33 P.  Scliarwenka 

Tanzweise  ) 

Arranged  for  Sextette. 

Mrs.  Allen  sang  very  charmingly  the  Slumber 
Song  by  Perfall  and  was  loudly  applauded.  Miss 
Georgia  Pray,  a pupil  of  Mr.  Giese,  and  a 'cello 
player  of  much  promise,  was  warmly  received. 
The  selections  from  the  Jadassohn  Serenade  were 
interesting;  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  the 
long-drawn-out  quartet  by  Klughardt,  although 
the  Scherzo  has  more  character  and  is  more 
musical  than  the  other  numbers.  All  of  the  in- 
strumental selections  were  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently played.  Philip  Hale. 


TnK  Ninth  Symphony  Concert. 

Haydn Symphony  in  C major,  "L'Ours” 

(First  time  iu  Boston.) 

Brahms  Concerto  forViolinand  Orchestra  in  D,  op.  77 
(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Schubert Symphony  in  B minor  (Unfinished) 

Beethoven Overture,  "Dedication  ol  the  House” 

It  would  have  been  well  if  tbo  Beethoven  over- 
ture had  been  omitted ; as  it  was  the  concert  was 
too  long. 

Two  of  the  numbers  were  heard  here  for  the 
first  time.  The  “Bear”  symphony,  so-called  ac- 
cording to  Pohl  on  account  of  the  “Bear-bass" 
with  which  the  final  movement  opens,  was  writ- 
ten for  a society  at  Paris ; with  the  exception  of 
the  last  movement,  it  was  not  interesting.  It 
was  played  with  much  clearness;  it  is  a ques- 
tion, however,  whether  the  pains  taken  were 
worth  the  trouble,  for  the  themes  themselves  are 
commonplace,  nor  is  the  contrapuntal  treatment 
unusual.  Mr.  Kneisel  did  all  that  is  in  the 
power  of  man  to  make  the  Brahms  concerto  an 
attractive  number.  Never  did  he  play  better 
both  as  a virtuoso  and  a musician.  Yet  the 
richness  of  his  tone,  the  ease  and  sureness  of  his 
execution,  the  musical  intelligence  and  the  mod- 
est and  necessary  subordination  of  self,— all 
these  qualities  so  marked  in  his  playing  could 
not  save  the  concerto  from  the  verdict,  that  it  is 
upon  the  whole  a long  and  dull  composition.  It 
is  true  that,  particularly  in  the  first  movement, 
there  are  beautiful  moments,  but  as  Rossini 
said  of  the  music  of  Wagner,  “What  dreadful 
half-hours !”  If  this  be  “subjective”  music,  let 
us  have  something  “objective,”  even  though  it 
approach  triviality.  The  oboe  solo  with  which 
the  adagio  opens  has  been  called  “delicious” ; it 
was  certainly  beautifully  played  by  Mr.  Sautet, 
and  it  would  be  a delight  to  hear  that  gentleman 
practise  the  scales ; for  whatever  he  does  is 
beautiful  both  in  idea  and  the  carrying  of  it 
out;  but  as  for  the  air  itself, — well,  there  are 
very  worthy  people  who  say  they  enjoy  every 
line  of  “Sordello.”  The  hearty  and  spontaneous 
applause  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Kneisel  was 
surely  more  for  him  as  a man  and  as  a musician 
than  for  the  work  itself ; though  there  are  possi- 
bly among  us  people  who  think  they  show  both 
quality  and  breeding  by  loudly  praising  what 
they  neither  enjoy  nor  understand. 

* The  “Unfinished  Symphony”  of  Schubert, 
which  was  put  upon  a program  early  in  the  sea- 
son and  was  removed  for  a singular  reason,  has 
at  last  been  played.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  postponement  and  long  delay  had  fretted  the 
nerves  of  the  members  of  the  orchestra ; for  there 
were  several  inexcusable  blunders  in  the  per- 
formance. Such  slips  could  be  excused  in  an 
amateur  orchestra ; they  were  certainly  unworthy 
of  the  orchestra  which  Mr.  Nikisch  in  October 
pronounced  the  third  best  in  the  world,  only 
surpassed  by  the  orchestras  fn  two  towns  of 
Saxony.  Yet  even  these  blunders  could  not  de- 
stroy the  unearthly  beauty  of  the  symphony. 
How  wonderful  is  the  coloring  of  the  instrumen- 
tation. “With  a few  “horn-progressions,”  with 
here  and  there  a short  clarinet  or  oboe  solo  sup- 
ported by  the  simplest  and  most  natural  accom- 
paniment, Schubert  produces  orchestral  effects 
which  no  raffinement  of  Wagner-like  instru- 
mentation approaches.”  Perhaps  it  is  well  that 
Schubert  never  finished  it.  There  is  a pleasure 
in  imaginfng  what  Schubert  might  have  written. 
It  is  a fragment,  as  Keat’s  “Hyperion”;  as 
“Dennis  Duval”;  as  the  romance  of  Haw- 
thorne, “the  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin’s 
palace.” 

The  Apollo  Club  Concert. 

Damon  and  Pythias Prout 

Reveries Storch 

O Cara  Memoria Servais 

Mr.  Hekking. 

Estudiantina p.  Lacome 

Annie  Laurie Buck 

Double  Chorus  from  CEdipus Mendelssohn 

The  first  concert  of  the  nineteenth  season  of 
this  club  took  place  the  evening  of  the  6th.  The 
most  important  number  of  the  program  was 
“Damon  and  Phintias”  (i.  e.  Pythias)  “a  dra- 
matic cantata  for  male  voices  and  orchestra. 
The  libretto  written  by  R.  W.  Bloor,  the  music 
composed  for  and  dedicated  to  the  Eglesfield 
Musical  Society,  Oxford,  by  Ebenezer  Prout 
(op,  26).” 

Mr.  Prout  has  written  quartets  and  cantatas ; 
music  for  the  church  and  for  organ  and  orches- 
tra; he  has  been  music  critic  of  “The  Academy” 
and  “The  Athenaeum” ; but  he  is  best  known  as 
the  author  of  a valuable  little  treatise  upon  In- 
strumentation. It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  pass 
judgment  upon  his  “Damon,”  for  nearly  one- 
eighth  of  the  work  was  cut  out,  presumably  by 
the  music  committee  of  the  Apollo  club.  Nearly 
all  of  the  music  omitted  curiously  enough  falls 
to  the  part  of  Pythias;  though  the  knife  has 
been  applied  to  the  orchestral  introductions.  The 
scene  where  Pythias  tells  of  his  return  to  Syra- 
cuse, his  adventures  by  the  way,  his  fears  lest 
he  be  too  late  to  save  his  friend, — this  important 
scene,  nearly  seven  pages  long,  was  calmly 
omitted.  Now  these  “cut”  portions  of  the  work  | 
may  have  been  brilliant  or  stupid,  well  written 
or  badly  written  ; they  may  have  been  simple  or 
extremely  difficult;  it  certainly  was  unfair  to  the 
composer,  to  Pythias,  and  to  the  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  club  to  present  a mutilated  work. 
The  cantata  as  a whole  is  not  very  long ; the 
volume  consists  of  eighty-three  coarsely  printed 
pages.  If  the  committee  had  found  out  after  the 
first  performance  of  the  whole  work  that  the 
audience  was  wearied  by  its  length,  they  then 
certainly,  having  once  given  the  cantata  as  the 
composer  wrote  it,  would  have  been  justified  in 
cutting  it  down.  It  is  not  a question  of  whether 
the  parts  omitted  were  interesting  or  dull;  it  is 
simply  this ; should  not  a work,  when  it  is  given 
for  the  first  time,  be  given  in  accordance  with 
the  composer’s  ideas  ? Should  not  the  hearer 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  whole  work 
and  not  merely  “choice  selections”  of  it  ? 

The  portions  of  the  work  presented  are  re- 
spectably and  correctly  written;  there  is  but 
little  melody,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being 
the  air,  “O’er  lawn  and  lea,”  which  was  sung  by 
Mr.  Parker  most  artistically  and  delightfully. 
The  music  allotted  to  Dionysius  and  Pythias  is 
uninteresting  and  undramatic.  In  the  choruses 
is  little  frenzy,  little  beauty ; they  are  the  work 
of  the  orthodox  citizen  who  has  been  taught 
thoroughly  the  rules  of  composition.  The  Jn- 


strumentatlon  Is  carefully  written,  and  musically  | 
Is  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  composition ; 
there  are  charming  passages  given  to  the  wood  ; 
wind.  As  a whole  the  cantata  Is  somber,  slow, 
and  eminently  English. 

The  choruses  were  well  sung;  the  body  of  I 
tone  was  excellent,  the  parts  well  balanced,  the 
phrasing  musical.  The  chorus  "Just  a tear-  I 
drop”  was  given  piano,  instead  of  pianissimo  as  j 
the  composer  wished;  the  chorus  “Far  from  thy  j 
Bight”  was  taken  entirely  too  slow,  while  the 
chorus  “Truth  hath  fallen”  was  more  of  an 
\allegro  than  a larghetto.  Messrs.  Morawski 
and  Edgerly  made  the  most  of  their  unthankful 
and  unmelodious  parts. 

The  playing  of  the  orchestra  was  not  what  it 
(should  have  been.  I do  not  refer  to  the  inciden- 
tal solo  work  of  different  wood  instruments,  but 
to  the  ensemble.  There  was  a lack  of  attack,  an 
absence  of  precision,  a spirit  of  indifference.  The 
moment  that  members  of  the  symphony  orches- 
tra play  under  the  beat  of  an  American,  they 
seem  to  lose  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  they  play 
without  respect  for  the  conductor  or  composer. 
Now  they  are  paid  to  work  and  not  to  shirk;  it 
would  seem  that  pride  alone  should  induce  them 
to  play  as  well  as  possible;  and  the  fewer  re- 
hearsals they  have,  the  greater  attention  should 
they  show. 

In  “Reveries,”  thero  was  no  distinction  made 
between  piano  and  pianissimo,  and  the  piano 
itself  was  too  often  a mezzo  forte.  The  “Estu- 
diantina,” with  its  orchestral  accompaniment 
written  by  Miss  Lang,  would  have  gained  in 
spirit  had  it  been  taken  at  the  proper  slap-dash 
tempo.  As  far  as  the  singing  of  it  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  admirably  done,  as  was  the  glo- 
rious cborus  from  “CEdipus.”  The  audience 
vigorously  applauded  the  club  and  Mr.  Anton 
Hjkking,  the  ’cello  player,  the  soloist  of  the 
evening. 


Third  Sarasate-D’Albert  Concert. 

Overture  “Oberou” Weber 

Concerto  in  G,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  ...Beethoven 

Suite,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra Kaff 

Prteludium.  Menuetto.  Aria.  Moto  perpetuo. 
Pianoforte  Solos : 

( a Nocturne,  op.  9,  No.  3 j C1  , 

J b Ballade,  op.  23,  G minor j <-'uopin 

j c Norwegiseher  Brautzug,  op.  19,  No.  2.. . .Grieg 

[d  Tarantella  from  “Venezia  e Napoli” Liszt 

Introduction,  Rondo  Capriccioso Saint  Sacns 

(Composed  for  Senor  Pablo  do  Sarasatc.) 

Turkish  March Beethoven 

The  feature  of  the  third  Sarasate-D’Albert 
concert,  which  took  place  Tuesday  evening  at 
Music  Hall,  was  the  performance  of  the  Bee- 
thoven Concerto  in  G by  Mr.  D’Albert.  All  of 
his  natural  and  acquired  gifts,  his  sentiment,  his 
remarkable  technique,  were  used  to  give  a be- 
coming setting  to  this  precious  stone,  a setting 
which  should  quietly  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
gem  and  never  call  the  attention  from  it.  From 
the  musician's  standpoint,  his  playing  of  this 
concerto  was  a revelation  of  the  artistic  nature 
of  the  man;  before  this  be  bad  bewildered  and 
fascinated  his  hearers  by  the  perfection  of  his 
technique ; but  the  time  has  gone  by  when  even 
the  Americans  are  overwhelmed  by  torrents 
of  notes.  And  the  immortal  works  of  Beethoven 
are  the  true  test  of  a pianist. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  men  of  the  genius  of 
D’Albert  do  not  let  us  hear  more  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  Chopin.  It  would  seem  from  programs 
of  each  year  that  he  had  written  two  or  three  noc- 
turnes, two  polonaises,  a berceuse,  a few  waltzes 
and  mazurkas,  and  one  concerto  upon  which 
Tausig  laid  violent  hands.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  of  Chopin  are  seldom  played. 
Neither  the  Nocturne  nor  Ballade  chosen  by 
Mr.  D'Albert  is  among  the  inspired  works  of 
the  Pole.  The  soul  of  Chopin  dwells  not  in  them. 
In  the  Liszt  Tarentella  the  player  was  guilty  of  a 
little  pounding;  the  wires  of  the  piano  shrieked; 
and  sound  became  for  a moment  noise. 

The  acute  and  learned  Arthur  Pougin,  exam- 
ining the  works  of  Raff,  is  moved  to  say : “When 
inspiration  fails  Raff,  he  is  nevertheless  unable 
to  refrain  from  writing;  he  too  often  thinks  that 
routine  work  can  take  the  place  of  imagination; 
he  cares  little  for  the  relative  value  of  the  com- 
positions which  he  brings  before  the  public. 
From  this  too  marked  disdain  for  the  poetic  and 
spiritual  character  of  music,  from  his  willingness 
to  make  mere  formulas  and  trivialities  take  the 
place  of  musical  ideas,  it  happens  that  his  com- 
positions are  of  a most  unequal  merit.  . . . And 
so  while  some  of  his  works  are  excellent,  others 
are  absolutely  detestable.  What  is  still  more 
strange,  with  all  his  undeniable  technical  skill, 
be  at  times,  from  his  constant  desire  to  write, 
brings  forth  pieces  in  which  there  is  no  charm  of 
Imagination  and  no  charm  of  style.  For  proof, 
look  at  the -suite  for  violin  and  orchestra.”  It  is 
indeed  strange  that  Sarasate  should  waste  his 
genius  upon  this  suite ; and  it  is  a reflection  upon 
the  discrimination  of  the  audience  that  it  called 
forth  more  applause  than  was  given  to  the  great 
concerto  of  Beethoven.  This  may  have  been  due 
to  a certain  sensuous  charm  lent  to  the  “Air”  by 
the  bow  of  Sarasate ; it  may  have  been  given  to 
the  man  himself.  But  such  indiscriminate  ap- 
plause has  its  effect  upon  a player;  it  inevitably 
leads  him  to  hold  his  hearers  in  good  natured 
contempt,  and  often  brings  about  carelessness 
and  extravagances  on  his  part;  for  he  feels  that 
whatever  he  plays,  applause  will  follow. 

The  soloists  suffered  from  the  roughness  of  the 
orchestral  accompaniments.  Every  appearance 
of  Mr.  Damrosch  upon  the  conductor’s  stand 
proves  that  he  is  unable  to  lead  an  orchestra, 
however  deeply  versed  he  may  be  in  the  literary, 
dramatic,  musical,  political,  religious  and  vege- 
tarian theories  of  Richard  W agner. 

Philip  Halb. 


Mr.  Hale  Again  Mentions  Mr.  Damrosch.— 
Every  appearance  of  Mr.  Damrosch  upon  the  conductor’s 
stand  proves  that  he  is  unable  to  lead  an  orchestra,  however 
deeply  versed  he  may  be  in  the  literary,  dramatic,  musical, 
political,  religious  and  vegetarian  theories  of  Richard 
Wagner. — Boston  “ Home  Journal.” 


Music. 


The  Tenth  Symphony  Concert. — 

Goldmark Overture,  “Sukuntala” 

Litoltl, Concerto  tor  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra, "Sym- 
phenie  National  Hollamlaiso,”  No.  3,  in  E-nat, 
op.  45. 

Wagner Prelude,  “Tristan  and  Isolde” 

Schumann Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  op.  52 

The  third  concerto  of  Henry  Litoltf  was  writ- 
ten at  Amsterdam  in  1846.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  year  Litoltf  went  to  England  to  arrange 
family  matters;  ».  e.,  to  procure  a separation 
from  his  wife,  who  for  several  years  had  not 
lived  with  him.  The  parents  of  the  young 
woman  lured  him  to  London ; an  actiou-at-law 
was  brought  agaiust  him,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  pay  a large  sum  to  this  family.  Litoltf  did 
not  have  the  money  and  he  was  imprisoned  for 
debt.  After  a few  months  he  escaped  and  went 
to  Holland,  where  as  pianist  and  composer  he 
was  most  successful.  • This  third  concerto, 
played  by  Mrs.  Bloomtield-Zeigler,  the  soloist  of 
last  Saturday,  is  a curious  work.  It  is  pompous, 
it  is  fantastic,  it  is  irritating  to  the  nerves;  the 
commonplace  and  the  extraordinary  are  tangled 
together.  It  is  plainly  our  old  friend,  the  Litolff 
of  the  “Robespierre”  overture,  who  this  time 
takes  the  Dutch  national  hymn  for  the  subject  of 
his  tiuale  and  the  starting  point  of  strange  di- 
gressions. Although  the  concerto  is  not  of  real 
musical  worth,  and  although  it  may  have  seemed 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Zeigler,  to  the 
student  of  musical  history  it  was  an  interesting 
number.  It  showed  the  taste  of  the  concert  goers 
of  forty  years  ago,  for  Litoltf,  wherever  he  went, 
whether  he  played  his  concertos  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, Poland,  Germany,  or  Holland,  was  fran- 
tically appiauded.  It  is  well  to  remember  the 
Inevitable  changes  in  taste.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  in  the  year  1932  the  lovers  of  music 
will  look  at  the  concertos  of  Johannes  Brahms 
and  say  “Did  audiences  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
really  enjoy  this  music  ? It  would  be  well  if  some 
of  our  pianists  would  give  us  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  it.” 

Mrs.  Zeigler  played  it  with  clearness,  equal- 
ity and  brilliancy.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  our  enormous  halls  and  our  grand  piano- 
fortes have  not  injuriously  affected  the  art  of 
piano  playing.  The  piano  is  an  instrument  of 
limited  resources,  far  better  fitted  for  chamber 
music  and  for  recitals  in  small  halls  than  for  a 
life-and-death  struggle  with  a modern  orchestra 
in  an  “auditorium.”  And  without  the  slightest 
disrespect  to  either  Mrs.  Zeigler,  whom  under  any 
circumstances  it  is  a delight  to  hear,  or  to  charm- 
ing Adele  Aus  der  Ohe,  who  plays  next  week, 
the  inevitable  pianoforte  concerto  incites  too 
often  merely  popular  wonder  at  physical  endur- 
ance, and  it  suggests  a gymnastic  suit  as  a more 
appropriate  costume  than  the  conventional  eve- 
niug  dress. 

The  “Sakuntala”  overture  of  Goldmark,  with 
its  glowing  color  and  Eastern  sensuousness,  was 
exceedingly  well  played,  in  fact,  better  played 
than  the  “Tristan”  prelude  with  its  one  theme  of 
chromatic  groaning,  to  borrow  an  expression 
of  Berlioz.  Some  of  Wagner’s  most  exquisite 
progressions  were  roughly  treated ; for  noise  is 
not  an  equivalent  of  sound,  and  the  moment  an 
instrument  is  “oveiblown”  it  ceases  to  be  a mus- 
ical  instrument.  Any  one  who  has  bad  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  an  orchestra  under  Wagner’s 
direction  knows  how  careful  he  was  that  the 
“tone”  should  be  pure,  however  extraordinary 
or  difficult  the  passage  played. 

It  is  perhaps  useless  to  speak  of  the  ex- 
treme narrowness  of  these  symphony  programs. 
Vials  of  wrath  were  poured  upon  the  head  of  Mr. 
Gericke  for  his  alleged  lack  of  catholicity.  But 
in  comparison  with  Mr.  Nikisch,  Mr.  Gericke 
would  seem  to  be  a dangerous  mau,  a musical 
Marat. 

The  next  rehearsal  and  concert  take  place  Dec. 
27  and  28. 


The  D’Alrert  Recitals. — The  program  of 
- the  first  recital  of  Eugen  D’Albert,  which  took 
place  Monday  afternoon,  was  as  follows  : 

Toccata  and  Fugue,  in  D minor  for 

organ Bacli-Tausig 

Passacaglia  tor  organ Bacli-D’Albert 

Sonata,  op.  53 1 

Variations  and  Fugue,  op.  35  5 Beethoven 

Sonata,  op.  109 ) 

Ballade,  op.  10,  No.  2 1 

Rhapsodic,  op.  79,  No.  2 j Brahms 

Variations  and  Fugue,  op.  24  ) 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  above 
program  that  this  concert  was  a great  test  of  the 
endurance  of  the  audience  and  of  the  performer ; 
for  the  concert  lasted  about  two  hours  with  but 
little  intermission.  Of  eight  numbers,  four  of 
them  were  wholly  or  partly  in  variation  form, 
and  nothing  becomes  so  wearisome  as  an  appar- 
ently endless  chain  of  variations  of  a theme,  al- 
though they  may  be  cunningly  contrived  and 
perfectly  played.  Nearly  all  of  the  numbers  ap- 
pealed more  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  emotions. 
Solid,  heavy  meats  were  served  for  two  hours ; 
and  this  no  musical  stomach,  however  strong, 
can  stand.  Perhaps  the  music  lovers  of  Boston 
did  not  care  to  hear  a recital  in  Music  Hall ; per- 
haps they  were  appalled  by  the  program ; at  any 
rate  there  was  a small  audience,  which  only  em- 
phasized the  unfitness  of  the  place  for  such  a 
concert. 

Mr.  D’Albcrt  passed  over  the  vast  number 
of  pieces  written  by  Bach  for  the  clavier; 
he  neglected  the  preludes  and  fugues,  the 
English  and  French  suites,  the  inventions, 
the  toccatas,  the  fantasias,  and  he  chose  t«  o ar- 
rangements from  the  compositions  for  the  organ. 
These  transcriptions  are  only  a vehicle  of  virtu- 
osity. He  who  has  heard  these  noble  works 
sounding  through  long  drawn  aisle  and  fretted 
vault  of  grey  cathedral  vast,  as  the  voice  of 
a great  multitude,  and  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  deep  calling  unto  deep — be  can 
but  smile  at  the  paltry  imitation.  The  majestic 
roar  of  the  pedals  is  poorly  replaced  by  pound- 
ings with  the  hand ; long  sustained  chords  such 
as  occur  in  the  Toccata  and  the  last  page  of  the 
Fugue  sound  almost  trivial,  though  the  piano 
strings  be  goaded  to  madness.  When  a genius 
such  as  D’Albert  descends  upon  us,  it  is  music 
written  for  the  piano  which  we  demand  from 
him,  and  not  transcriptions  though  they  may  be 
Ingenious  and  difficult. 

Evidently  D’Albert  was  not  in  humor;  his 
playing  was  disfigured  by  petulancy  and  by 
pounding,  Thc  variations  of  Beethoven  were  at 


times  not  clear ; and  the  player  hurried  us  though 
he  longed  for  the  end.  His  playing  of  the  Wald- 
stein  sonata,  however,  was  superb;  tere  he 
moved  his  hearers  by  pure  musical  means.  And 
although  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata,  op. 
109,  of  Beethoven  is  more  like  an  improvisation 
than  a Sonata  movement,  and  though  even  the 
blindly  adoring  Lenz  described  it  as  “faible, 
diffus,  et  maigre  dans  sa  diffusion,’’  this  6ame 
movement  became  interesting  under  D’Albert’s 
hands.  Even  the  active  and  passive  dislikers  of 
Brahms  could  not  refrain  from  loud  applause 
after  the  difficult  variations  on  a theme  of  Haen- 
del. 

The  program  of  the  second  recital,  which  took 
place  Wednesday,  was  made  up  of  selections 
from  Schumann  and  Chopin  : 

Fantasie,  op.  17 Schumann 

Sonate,  op.  5k  B minor 

Berceuse,  op.  57 

Nocturne,  op.  9,  No.  3 

Ballade,  op.  23 

Yalse,  op.  42 ) Chopin 

Two  Nocturnes,  op.  27,  No.  2 and  62,  No.  2 ' 

Ballade,  op.  47 

Impromptu,  op.  36 

Polonaise,  op.  53 

The  D’Albert  of  Wednesday’s  recital  was  the 
D’Albert  of  six  years  ago,  intoxicated  with  his 
own  power,  maddened  by  the  consciousness  of 
supreme  ability.  As  difficulties  which  appall  the 
common  run  of  men  were  to  him  bat  child’s  play, 
so  were  the  ideas  of  Chopin  too  often  juggler’s 
balls  which  he  tossed  and  caught  that  the  look- 
ers on  might  admire  the  dexterity  of  the  man  of 
spangled  dress  and  painted  face.  For  though  in 
this  recital,  at  times,  as  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Schumann  fantasie  and  in  the  largo  from  the 
Chopin  sonata,  hi9  playing  reached  a dizzy 
height  of  perfection,  too  often  did  it  suggest,  as 
the  picture  of  Turner,  rain,  speed  and  mist. 
And  it  seemed  as  though  this  strange  being  saw 
standing  by  him  his  master,  the  Djin,  with  up- 
lifted lash,  and  as  though  no  effort  of  the  slave 
could  satisfy  him  who  had  in  turn  obeyed  the 
commands  of  Solomon  and  had  listened  in  rap- 
ture to  the  strains  which  fell  from  the  heart- 
strings of  the  lyre  of  Israfeel. 

For  D’Albert  has  the  giant’s  strength  and  uses 
it  tyrannously  like  a giant.  He  was  no  longer 
the  man  who  played  so  superbly  the  Beethoven 
concerto  a few  days  ago — the  conqueror  of  him- 
self. To  the  D’Albert  of  Wednesday  Chopin  and 
Schumann  were  but  a pedestal  for  him  to  stand 
upon.  The  last  pages  of  the  second  movement 
of  the  Schumann  fantasie  (dedicated  to  Liszt  but 
never  played  by  him)  were  but  a jumble  of  notes. 
In  the  Nocturne  in  E-major  the  charac- 
teristic running  bass  of  the  Zwischen 
Satz  or  intermezzo  became  without  form  and 
was  void  of  meaning.  The  waltz  was  simply  an 
exhibition  of  marvellous  technique.  Most  poetical 
and  noble  in  his  playing  of  the  first  three  move- 
ments of  the  Chopin  sonata,  he  became  suddenly 
brutal  in  his  treatment  of  the  final  movement 
which  Chopin  to  be  sure  says  should  be  taken 
presto,  but  he  adds  ma  non  tanto;  and  not  only 
was  the  pace  absurd  but  the  forte  of  Chopin  be- 
came fortissimo  and  a fortissimo  hammered  out 
and  pounded  so  that  the  tones  produced  were 
without  music  and  were  harsh  and  metallic. 

It  may  be  6aid  that  a player  has  a right  to  ex- 
aggerate the  ideas  aud  movements  of  a composer 
if  his  technique  enables  him  to  do  so  successfully. 
But  upon  what  can  this  statement  stand  ? for  the 
sentences  of  the  author  become  an  unmeaning 
babble;  his  hints  are  turned  to  blows;  instead  of 
strength  is  seen  brute  force ; and  all  pleasurable 
emotions  give  way  to  an  admiration  akin  to 
that  of  the  yokel,  who,  seeing  for  the  first  time  a 
pile-driver,  gazes  and  gapes. 

Again  it  may  be  said  that  in  a hall  of  fit  dimen- 
sions for  a piano  recital,  even  the  swiftest  pas- 
sages would  have  been  clear  and  beautiful.  But 
D'Albert  did  not  play  in  a small  hall;  and  he 
should  have  regulated  his  playing  accordingly. 
The  perfect  artist  knows  when  and  where  to  for- 
bear. It  was  said  in  these  columns  three  weeks 
ago  upon  the  occasmn  of  his  first  appearance, 
that  D’Albert  had  mlretered  himself;  the  recitals 
of  this  week  have  done  much  to  shake  that  opin- 
ion. Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  refrain  from 
applauding  him,  however  the  cold  judgment 
may  decide  at  times  against  him.  For  there  were 
many  moments  Wednesday  when  the  virtuoso 
disappeared  and  a poet  fired  the  inanimate  keys. 


Second  Baermann  Concert. 

Haydn,  Trio  for  Piauo,  Violin  and  ’Cello,  in  C 
major.  No.  Ill  Peters’  Edition. 
Beethoven,  Sonata  tor  Piano  and  ’Cello,  A major, 
op.  69. 

Mozart,  Quiutet  for  Piano,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn 
and  F agott,  in  E flat  major. 

Hall,  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  ’Cello,  in  G 

major,  op.  112. 

This  program  of  the  second  Chamber  concert 
of  Mr.  Baermann,  given  the  13th,  although  per- 
haps too  long,  promised  much  pleasure.  That 
this  pleasure  was  not  realized,  was  certainly  not 
the  fault  of  Mr.  Loeffier,  for  that  gentleman 
played  admirably.  His  tone  was  pure  and  sym- 
pathetic, his  execution  flawless,  and  his  per- 
formance of  his  part  was  thoroughly  artistic. 
Nor  was  it  entirely  the  fault  of  Mr.  Giese,  al- 
though he  was  guilty  of  “scratching.”  It  was 
chiefly  the  fault  of  Mr.  Baermann,  who  showed 
but  little  musical  regard  for  his  associates.  In 
the  Beethoven  sonata,  for  example,  he  took  all 
the  time  he  wished  for  the  proper  delivery  of  his 
sentences  and  the  rounding  of  his  periods;  but 
when  those  sentences  fell  to  Mr.  Giese,  Mr.  Baer- 
mann, instead  of  subordinating  himself,  drowned 
the  ’cello  in  floods  of  piano  notes  and,  perhaps 
from  nervousness,  hurried  the  movement.  Take 
again  the  beautiful  quintet  of  Mozart  for  piano, 
oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon,  which  Mozart 
in  1784,  the  year  of  its  composition,  called  the 
best  of  his  works ; the  allegro  moderato  and  the 
allegretto  were  taken  at  such  speed  that  there 
was  an  impression  of  unrest,  an  evident  scramb- 
ling,— which  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  work.  And  although  he  was  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Sautet,  Reiter,  Goldschmidt  and  Gunzel, 
artists  of  the  highest  order,  the  ensemble  often 
became  a jumble  of  sounds,  where  the  piano  was 
always  audible  and  the  Dotes  of  the  oboe  were 
heard  as  if  protesting.  For  so  incisive  is  the 
tone  of  that  instrument,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Mr.  Baermann  could  have  utterly  sub- 
dued it.  It  is  true  that  the  allegretto  of  the  quin- 
tet has  but  two  beats  in  the  measure,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  the  movement  should  be  regarded 
as  an  allegro  mollo.  It  was  also  surprising  to  find 
such  an  accomplished  musician  as  Mr.  Baer 
manri  playing  delicate  passages  of  Mozart  «.!"»—* 


coarsely  and  playing  the  simple  accompaniment 
of  a charming  air  as  loudly  as  the  air  itself. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  an  audience  to  say  after 
a chamber-concert,  “How  superbly  the  pianist 
played” ; but  such  praise  is  often  won  by  the 
pianist  who  regardless  of  his  associates  plays 
simply  to  win  such  praise;  and  such  a chamber 
concert  becomes  a concert  given  by  an  eminent 
player  upon  the  pianoforte  who,  when  he  allows 
it,  is  accompanied  by  others. 


The  Third  Listemann  Concert. 

Quartet,  in  D minor,  op.  Posth Schubert 

Songs,  (a)  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade Schubert 

(b)  Mignon  (Romance) Thomas 

(cj  Jeg  elsker  dig : “I  Love  Thee” Grieg 

Quartet  lor  Piano,  Violin,  Viola  and  Vio- 
loncello, in  G minor,  op.  25 Brahms 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  notice  a marked  im- 
provement in  the  playing  of  the  Listemann  quar- 
tet. This  was  chiefly  seen  in  the  performance  of 
the  Schubert  quartet;  for  the  Brahms  quartet  in 
which  Mr.  Foote  took  part  was  not  particularly 
well  played.  Nor  was  this  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Foote.  The  different  members  of  this  quartet 
are  so  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  imbued  with 
such  an  artistic  spirit,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  sometimes  fall  shortof  their  high  mark. 
In  the  Schubert  quartet  the  middle  parts  were 
better  “nourished"  than  in  former  concerts,  and 
the  presence  of  the  demon  of  unrest  was  not  so 
keenly  felt. 

The  soloist  of  the  evening  was  Mme.  Sophie 
Zela,  known  in  private  life  as  Mrs.  Achorn. 
In  her  singing  there  is  more  to  praise  than  to 
censure.  It  is  plain  that  she  has  been  well 
taught;  and  she  sang  with  considerable  dramatic 
fervor.  The  “Gretchen”  was  not  so  well  6ung 
as  the  romance  from  Mignon ; aiid  she  evidently 
had  not  gauged  the  size  of  the  ball,  for  she  sang 
as  though  she  were  in  a large  theater.  From 
this  one  hearing  it  would  seem  as  though  her 
“upper  register”  (so-called)  is  the  effective  part 
of  her  voice.  She  was  loudly  applauded. 

Philip  Hale. 


Park  Theater. — Helen  Barry  opened  her 
week’s  engagement  at  the  Park,  Monday,  by  ap- 
pearing in  two  plays,  one,  “The  Cape  Mail,”  the 
other,  “A  Lesson  in  Love.”  The  program  stated 
that  the  former  was  a “drama,”  the  latter,  a 
“laughable  comedy.”  “The  Cape  Mail"  is  a 
lachrymose  and  stupid  piece,  in  which  Miss 
Barry  takes  the  part  of  a woman  whose  husband, 
an  officer,  is  reported  killed ; to  spare  the  feelings 
of  her  blind  mother-in-law,  she  keeps  her  sadness 
to  herself,  goes  to  balls,  and  once  a week  invents 
a letter  from  the  man  whom  the  mother  believes 
to  be  alive.  Mr.  Holland,  a regimental  surgeon, 
reproaches  the  widow  for  her  apparent  heartless- 
ness, and  when  he  discovers  the  truth,  he  has  a 
severe  attack  of  remorse.  The  moans  of  Miss 
Barry,  and  the  awkward  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Holland  held  a carefully  brushed  silk  hat,  added 
materially  to  the  gloom  of  the  situation,  a gloom 
not  even  dispelled  by  the  discovery  before  the 
curtain  falls  that  the  husband  was  alive.  In 
the  “comedy”  Miss  Barry  appeared  as  a widow 
of  charms  and  accomplishments,  among  them  a 
hair-trigger  laugh.  The  first  act  was  distin- 
guished by  an  ingenious  play  upon  the  words 
“orphan”  and  “often,”  while  the  second  was 
considerably  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  a 
real  pug  dog.  These  were  the  salient  points  of 
the  play.  . „ ^ 
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be  last  issue  of  the"  Muiical  Courier  c.,. 
'tamed  an  editorial  article  wortb^  of  more  com 
eideration  than  can  be  given  to  It  hero.  It  be- 
gan by  quoting  tbe  following  pertinent  remarks 
by  that  excellent  writer,  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  in  the 
Boston  Home  Journal : * . 

’’It  is  an  open  question  whether  our  enormous 
hulls  and  our  grand  pianos  have  cot  Injuriously  »f- 
ieoted  the  art  of  piauo  playiug.  The  piano  is  an  In- 
strument ot  lira. ted  resources,  far  bettor  fitted  tor 
ohamhor  music  and  for  recitals  In  siuall  halls  than 
tor  a llte-aua-death  struggle  with  a modern  or. 
chestra  in  an  * auditorium.’  * - * The  lnevitabto 
piano  concerto  Incites  too  often  merely  popular 
wonder  at  physical  endurance,  and  It  suggests  a 
gymnastic  suit  as  a more  appropriate  oostume  than 
the  conventional  evening  dress." 

“This,”  says  the  Courier,  “is  only  too  true. 
How  many  or  us,  It  we  only  liad  the  courage  to 
boldly  avow  it,  are  not  terribly  bored  by  the 
‘inevitable  piano  concerto  I’  Tbe  truth  of  the 
matter  is  tnai  the  piano  was  never  intended  to 
tie  p laved  in  large  halls.  Its  distinctive  char- 
acteristics are  lost,  and  banging  is  generally 
the  result.  How  few  pianos— aye.  aud  pianists, 
too-oan  cope  with  the  overpowering  sonority 
of  the  modern  orchestra  1 i’ue  piauo  is  a cham- 
ber instrument;  restore  it  to  its  true_  plaoe  nud 
play  it  legitimately,  aud  more  music  and  less 
noise  will  be  the  order  or  things.” 

We  cannot  agree  unreservedly  with  these 
oplnlous.  for  wo  have  already  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  there  may  be  a plaoe  for  the  modern 
piano  concerto  like  that  of  d’Albert.  recently 
lieurd  here,  and  j'et  room  for  the  older  and 
clearer  classical  form  established  by  Mozart. 
i;ut  the  Courier  touolies  an  important  point 
when  it  deplores  the  loss  of  tbe  piano  s indi- 
viduality aud  the  advent  of  “banging.  ’ 

If  tbe  modern  piauo  concerto  is  to  maintain 
its  place  it  must  do  so  by  cherishing  the 
especial  character  of  the  piano,  and  not  sacri- 
ficing it  to  tfie  desire  for  Titanic  efloct*.  That 
this  oau  be  done  without  abandoning  any  of  the 
new  methods  introduced  by  Liszt— the  joining 
ot  tbe  three  movements  and  tbe  employment  of 
the  somo  iliematlo  ideas  throughput  the  work 
may  readily  be  granted.  But  tne  two  con- 
temporaries quoted  have  beyond  question  put 
their  fingers  ou  the  danger  of  the  latest  devel- 
opment in  the  concerto.  No  one  wishes  to  hoar 
a duo!  between  the  piano  and  orchestra,  be- 
cause the  latter  can  bring  up  its  field  artillery, 
in  the  shape  of  brass  and  instruments  of  per- 
cussion. and  batter  even  - 
lug.  Muscular  Christ!: 
both  good  things 


' .are  boi 
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Bven  a u’ Albert  out  of  bear-  ' 
tiunlty  aud  muscular  musing  ' 
gs,  but  they  are  liable Jfir 


Music. 


Causerie. — The  year  does  not  die  amid  tlio 
crash  and  roar  of  pianofortes.  D'Albert  came 
to  his  bedside  and  played  to  him,  and  the  feeble 
old  man  was  stunned  by  the  fantasie  of  Schu- 
bert, for  it  was  as  tbo  noise  of  a whip,  and  tho 
noise  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the 
prancing  horses,  and  of  the  jumping  chariots. 
Tho  light  of  youth  shone  in  his  eyes  when 
he  heard  tho  pieces  of  Liszt,  and  his  blood  turned 
to  wine,  and  like  Faust  hedrcamcdof  fair  women. 
Hut  Sunday  he  listened  to  tho  sublime  harmonies 
of  the  “Messiah,”  and  Friday  night  men  singers 
and  white-robed  women  sang  for  him  the  Mass  for 
the  dead. 

****** 

So  there  is  this  wock  a lull  after  tho  musical 
storm  and  confusion  of  the  past  months.  Con- 
cert has  followed  concert ; and  the  hearer  has  had 
but  little  time  to  breathe  or  digest.  The  musi- 
cian, whether  he  sing,  play  or  direct,  is  now  the 
mark  at  which  we  all  shoot  pointed  arrows,  or 
throw  the  bludgeons  of  our  own  make.  He  is 
ever  before  the  public.  Even  ills  private  life 
seems  to  be  a matter  of  public  interest.  Take 
the  case  of  Mr.  Nikisch,  whom  some  re- 
gard as  a Lohengrin,  brought  by  an  ocean 
steamer  for  the  salvation  of  our  city;  while  oth- 
ers eye  him  askance  and  follow  the  worthy  ex- 
ample of  Master  William  Perkins  (now  with  God) 
who  in  his  sermons  “used  to  pronounce  the  word 
Damn  with  such  an  Emphasis,  as  left  a doleful 
Echo  in  his  Auditors’  Ears  a good  while  after.” 
And  this  is  in  Boston.  How  changed  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people ; does  it  seem  possible  that 
John  Adams  could  have  said  of  the  promising 
youth,  Peter  Chardon,  “This  fellow's  thoughts 
arc  not  employed  on  songs  and  girls,  nor  his  time 
on  flutes,  fiddles,  concerts  and  card  tables ; he 
will  make  something”  ? For  now  we  are  either 
all  musicians  or  we  hope  to  be.  We  spend  our 
money  for  concerts  and  pinch  ourselves  in  other 
ways.  Weak  women  stand  during  long  programs 
that  they  may  thus  catch  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  the  table  of  the  rich  man  who  wished 
to  generously  give  a public  banquet  and  has  been 
thwarted  by  wicked  speculators.  The  columns 
of  the  journals  are  filled  with  learned  disquisi 
tions  upon  taste  and  traditions.  Surely  musi- 
cians will  soon  be  a privileged  class;  they  will 
be  exempt  from  jury  duty  and  will  be  sure  of 
seats  in  the  horse  cars.  And  yet  I have 
read  somewhere  that  in  Sweden  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  if  one  killed  a musician,  the 
crime  was,  if  not  absolutely  permitted,  at  least 
tolerated,  as  the  murdered  man  was  held  to  be  a 
dangerous  criminal  solely  on  account  of  his  pro- 
fession; and  the  only  penalty  the  assassin  paid 
was  an  indemnity  to  the  heir  of  the  dead  man, 
this  indemnity  consisting  of  a pair  of  shoes, 
a pair  of  gloves  and  a three-year-old  heifer. 
Upon  an  appointed  day,  the  murderer,  the 
heir  and  a few  lookers-on  met  on  the  top 
of  a steep  hill.  The  heifer  whose  tail  had  possi- 
bly been  greased  was  led  to  the  summit.  The 
heir  took  hold  of  the  animal’s  tail,  the  mur- 
derer hit  the  calf ; if  the  heir  could  stop  her  be- 
fore she  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he  could  keep 
her  for  his  own ; if  he  could  not  stop  her,  the  calf 
still  belonged  to  the  assassin. 

****** 

In  spite  of  the  number  of  concerts  and  this  ap- 
parently slake-less  thirst  after  music,  is  it  possi- 
ble that  as  8 people  we  are  far  behind  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,,  Baltimore  and  Washington  ? 
For  southern  breezes  bring  to  our  ears  reports  of 
wild  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  appearance 
of  our  orchestra,  an  enthusiasm  which,  it  is  said, 
put  to  confusion  our  own  manifestations  of  de- 
light. And  yet,  as  I remember  scenes  at  Music 
Hall,  as  I remember  how  the  great  audience  rose 
and  cheered  after  the  Fifth  Symphony,  that  ap- 
ple of  discord  thrown  into  the  musical  feast,  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  the  placid  Quakers  of 
Philadelphia  could  have  shown  a greater  appre- 
ciation, unless  they  had  destroyed  the  furniture 
or  in  their  frenzy  danced  upon  their  broad- 
brimmed  hats.  And  however  much  we  may 
praise  great  moments  in  the  programs  of  two 
hours,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  orchestra 
under  Mr.  Nikisch  is  at  times  guilty  of  slovenly 
playing,  which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  a 
year  ago  by  either  Mr.  Gericke,  the  public  or  the 
critics.  And  the  programs  themselves,  as  a 
whole,  have  disappointed. 

****** 

Two  of  the  younger  pianists  gave  recitals  the 
same  day.  The  program  of  Mr.  Arthur  Whit- 
ing was  an  interesting  one ; one  eminently  suited 
to  his  musical  nature.  Mr.  Whiting  played  the 
Schumann  fantasie  extremely  well  and  brought 
out  in  clear  light  the  many  beauties  which  are 
often  hidden  by  players  who  look  at  it  merely 
from  the  virtuoso’s  point  of  view  and  pound  and 
hurry.  He  was  equally  fortunate  in  the  Grieg 
selections.  The  piece  of  Moszkowski  is  by  no 
means  worthy  of  that  composer ; and  perhaps  the 
Sonata  of  Beethoven  suffered  a little  from  an 
over  elaboration  of  detail.  The  pretty  serenade 
of  Mr.  Foote  and  two  well-written  and  original 
compositions  of  Mr.  Whiting  brought  to  an  end 
a concert  which  gave  more  pleasure  than  many  an 
elaborate  program  played  by  men  of  greater 
name. 

* * * * * * 

Mr.  Phippen  was  not  so  fortunate  in  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  his  program.  Our  old 
friend  the  Bach-Tausig  arrangement  was  heard 
again,  and  the  eight  pieces  of  D’Albert  seemed 
at  one  hearing  singularly  uninteresting.  Mr. 
Phippen  showed  earnestness  and  the  results  of 
long  and  patient  study. 

****** 

Has  the  pianoforte  of  modern  build  been  an 
unmixed  blessing  to  music  as  an  art?  It  unde- 
niably has  brought  nearly  all  music  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  one  who  has  ten  trained  fin- 
gers. It  is  easy  to  say  with  some  that  it  is  an 
instrument  of  torture  which  breaks  up  happy 
homes,  kills  neighborly  good  will  and  devas- 
tates communities.  Louis  Pagnerre  has  written 
a book  which  bears  the  title,  “The  Evil  Influ- 
ence of  the  Piano  on  Music  as  one  of  the  Arts  ;” 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Vernon  Lee  in  her 
“Studies  of  the  18th  Century”  to  frame  a sweep- 
ing.indictment  against  this  instrument.  However 
one  may  disagree  with  the  writer,  this  indictment 
certainly  deserves  a separate  paragraph. 

****** 

“An  instrument  like  our  piano  with  a loud, 
thick,  muffly  tone,  on  which  you  could  execute, 


with  considerable  disadvantage,  the  music  writ 
ten  for  other  Instruments  beside  tho  sentimental 
and  thundering  imbecility  written  expressly  for 
It;  with  sufficient  power  of  expression  to  super- 
sede other  Instruments,  and  with  power  of 
mechanical  dextorlty  unlimited,  enough  to  run 
itself — such  au  instrument,  such  a compromise 
could  not  have  existed  iu  tho  18th  century  and 
could  not  therefore  usurp  all  musical  privileges 
....  accustom  to  unlimited  noise  and  to 
dubious  tone,  and  foster  that  wholesale  ignor- 
ance of  music  in  general  which  is  inevitable 
where  a performer  need  aim  only  at  mechanical 
dextorlty ; arranged  pieces,  pedals  and  tuners 
having  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  learn- 
ing harmony,  of  studying  expression  by  means 
of  the  voice  and  of  obtaining  a correct  ear  by 
tuning  his  own  instrument;  where,  above  all, 
everything  has  boon  done  for  him  by  others,  and 
he  has  been  educatod  to  a total  want  of  musical 
endeavor.” 

****** 

And  Rielil  of  Munich  sees  in  the  piano  tho 
great  coiruptorof  music  of  this  century,  and  he 
boldly  says  that  there  will  be  again  no  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  music  until  the  day  when 
the  voice  and  violin  have  vanquished  the  piano; 
“but  we  shall  not  live  to  see  that  day.” 

****** 

IIow  few  composers  of  the  present  day  write 
intelligently  for  the  voice ; how  few  respect  its 
weaknesses ; and  so  we  find,  for  instance,  songs 
for  an  alto  written  in  such  a manner  that  no  use 
is  made  of  the  characteristic  notes  of  the  alto, 
while  the  climax  of  each  song  lies  in 
the  weakest  part  of  that  voice.  We  find 
augmented  intervals  recklessly  used  and  a 
consequent  uncertainty  in  the  intonation  of  the 
singer.  “The  ancients”  thought  a song  should 
be  so  constructed  that  if  the  accompaniment  were 
omitted  the  song  would  still  be  a delight  to  the 
ear  and  the  understanding;  now  overladen  and 
difficult  accompaniments  distract  the  attention  of 
the  hearer,  the  accompanist  usurps  the  place  of 
the  singer,  and  the  notes  to  be  sung  are  dis- 
jointed, fragmentary,  without  beauty  or  empha- 
sis, and  often  utterly  unsingable."  And  who 
writ#**  to-day  a melody,  a true  melody,  “which, 
though  you  have  heard  it  but  once,  can  be  taken 
home  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  whistled  or 
sung,  which  is,  above  all,  the  true  test  of  its  gen- 
uineness; for,  if  the  melody  is  too  original,  it  es- 
capes the  memory;  if  it  is  too  trivial,  it  is  imme- 
diately forgotten.”  Too  many  songs  are  merely 
musical  declamations  spoken  in  one  key  while  a 
pianist  plays  in  another.  Fashion  rules  in  music 
as  in  dress  and  morals ; and  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  write  and.to  listen  to  such  songs.  The  melo- 
dies of  Mozart  and  Schubert  are  old-fashioned 
and  trivial,  for  they  “mean”  nothing;  they 
“portray  ” nothing;  they  are  not  “intense”  or 
“suggestive.”  As  for  the  poor  Italians  from 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  to  Tosti,  their  works  have 
been  condemned;  they  have  been  found  wanting, 
and  have  been  thrown  upon  the  dust-heap  of  the 
world.  And  yet  a wilderness  of  modern  German 
songs  would  "be  but  a poor  exchange  for  the 
“Nina”  of  Pergolese. 

****** 

The  singer  and  hearer  react  upon  each  other ; 
the  hearer  soon  becomes  incapable  ot  distin- 
guishing good  from  evil,  and  the  singer  is  care- 
less, frivolous,  and  has  for  the  audience  a good- 
natured,  ill-disguised  contempt.  Singers  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  grow  rarer  each  year. 
How  many  who  apply  for  even  church  positions 
can  read  at  sight  or  have  musical  knowledge 
enough  to  tell  at  a glance  whether  the  key  of  the 
anthem  pnt  before  them  is  E flat  or  C minor  ? 
Nor  are  they  ashamed  of  their  ignorance.  How 
many  who  rush  upon  the  concert  stage  have 
mastered  tone- production  ? If  they  have  good 
voices,  many  are  too  lazy  or  too  impatient,  or 
too  conceited  and  ignorant  to  learn  their  trade. 
Yet  perhaps  their  conduct  is  oxcusabie  when 
they  see  the  applause  and  money  given  to  Ger- 
man men  and  women  who,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
catalogue  go  for  singers— the  descendants  of 
the  people  of  whom  Frederick  the  Great  said : 
“I  had  rather  hear  my  horse  whinny  and  snort 
in  an  aria  than  have  a German  prima  donna  in 
my  opera  house.”  And  hundreds  of  years  ago 
Johannes  Diaconus  complained  of  the  inability 
of  the  Germans  to  sing  Gregorian  song  in  its 
purity,  saying : “ Their  rough  voices,  roaring 
like  thunder,  are  not  capable  of  agreeable  modu- 
lations, because  their  hoarse  throats,  accustomed 
to  strong  drink,  do  not  allow  that  suppleness 
which  pleasing  melodies  require,  so  that  their 
horror-inspiring  voices  only  bring  forth  tones 
which  sound  like  the  rumbling  of  a van  as  it 
goes  down  hill.”  But  our  audiences,  even 
though  the  voices  of  these  favorites  are  disagree- 
able and  untrained,  endow  the  singers  with 
“intelligence,”  and  give  them  credit  for  “intel- 
lectuality,” and  then  fall  down  and  worship  the 
gods  of  their  own  hands,  even  as  the  man  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  the  prophet. 


It  is  also  a question  whether  so  many  orches- 
tral concerts  are  not  an  injury  to  the  state  of  the 
body  musical.  Some  people  of  sensitive  ears 
and  impressionable  spines  go  to  the  Saturday 
concerts  as  other  men  go  to  a dram-shop.  They 
crave  sudden  and  startling  effects ; they  demand 
gorgeous  instrumentation  and  odd  rhythms. 
Their  delight  is  in  the  cymbal,  and  they  wait 
patiently  for  the  triangle.  What  to  them  is  a 
string-quartet  of  Haydn  or  a motet  of  Pales- 
trina ? To  them  Hans  Makart  is  the  greatest  of 
painters,  and  style  in  literature  is  synonomous 
with  the  hysterical  rhetoric  of  “Ouida.” 
****** 
Fortunately  choral  societies  still  exist  and 
flourish  iu  this  city;  the  readiness  of  men  and 
women  to  quietly  attend  the  necessary  rehears- 
als and  go  through  the  inevitable  drudgery 
attending  the  preparation  for  a concert  is  a surer 
sign  of  true  musical  interest  than  the  buying  of 
scats  for  Symphony  concerts  at  an  exorbitant 
price  that  it  may  be  known  of  men.  Sunday  night 
the  “Messiah”was  given  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
society,  and  as  there  cau  only  be  but  a passing 
reference  to  the  performance,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  choruses,  as  a whole,  were  admirably  sung, 
but  the  soloists  were  not  equal  to  the  severe 
demands  made  upon  them.  The  teuor  part  of 
the  chorus,  so  often  the  weak  spot  in  such  socie- 
ties, was  surprisingly  good.  The  measures  of 
“ Since  by  man  ” and  “ For  as  in  Adam  ” were 
certainly  more  effective  as  sung  by  the  full 
chorus  than  if  they  had  been  given  to  a quartet. 
There  will  always  be  a dispute  as  to  how  far 
improvers  and  restorers  of  a work  of  tho  last 


century  should  go.  It  is  often  said  that  Bach 
and  Handel,  had  they  lived  in  our  own  duy, 
would  have  availed  themselves  of  the  resouroes  of 
n modern  orchestra.  There  are  two  answers  to 
this  statement ; First,  they  did  not  live  in  our  day, 
and  their  works,  besides  their  great  intrinsic 
worth,  are  interesting  from  the  historical  stand- 
point, and  this  interest  ceases  when  wo  hear 
them  arranged  according  to  our  modern  ideas. 
Again,  they  were  acquainted  with  nearly  ail  of 
the  instruments  used  in  the  modern  orchestra, 
the  clarinet  being  the  most  notable  exception, 
and  they  also  had  at  hand  instruments  not  In 
use  to-day,  such  us  the  oboe  bassa,  oboe  d’amore, 
viola  da  gumba,  viola  da  spada,  viola  potnposa 
(Invented  by  Bach  himself),  not  to  mention  a 
variety  of  violins,  trumpets,  and  bassoons. 
Why,  then,  were  they  not  used  by  Handel ; and 
how  did  Handel  fill  up  tho  passages  which  now 
to  some  seem  empty  ? It  must  not  lie  forgot- 
ten, however,  that  the  works  of  Handel  were 
essentially  vocal,  for  symphonic  art  did  not 
exist.  When  Handel  wrote  an  aria  he  looked 
upon  the  accompaniment  as  a background.  His 
was  an  age  of  great  singers,  and  he  wished  the 
voice  to  be  supreme.  So,  too,  was  the  solo  voice 
treated  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  whose  church 
music  is  wonderful  in  the  use  of  counterpoint. 
But  modern  ears  rebel  against  simplicity. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  compar- 
isons between  the  works  of  musicians  of  different 
centuries  are  useless  and  impertinent;  a com- 
poser must  be  judged  by  what  he  did  during  his 
life  in  comparison  with  the  composers  of  his  own 
day.  When  we  hear  a work  of  Handel,  with 
the  additions  of  Franz,  or  even  Mozart,  we  do 
not  hear  the  work  of  Handel  as  he  conceived  it. 
Such  additions,  it  is  true,  seem  valuable  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  knowledge  as  to  how  Handel  himself 
accompanied  his  works  upon  tjie  organ  or  clavier. 
Franz  has  shown  taste  and  becoming  reverence ; 
an  example  of  outrageous  meddling  can  be  seen  in 
Bulow’s  additions  to  the  Cat’s  fugue  of  Domen- 
ico Scarlatti.  Philip  Hale. 


IN  a recent  criticism  in  the  Boston  “ Home  Journal  ” 
Mr.  Hale  voices  our  sentiments  perfectly  when  he 
writes  apropos  of  pianos  in  large  halls: 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  our  enormous  halls  and  our  grand  pianos 
have  not  injuriously  affected  the  art  of  piano  playing.  The  piano  is  an 
instrument  of  limited  resources,  far  better  fitted  for  chamber  music 
and  for  recitils  in  small  halls  than  for  a life  and  death  struggle  with  a 
modern  orchestra  in  an  “auditorium.”  * * * The  inevitable  piano 
concerto  incites  too  often  merely  popular  wonder  at  physical  endurance, 
and  it  suggests  a gymnastic  suit  as  a more  appropriate  costume  than  the 
conventional  evening  dress. 

This  is  only  too  true.  How  many  of  us,  if  we  only 
had  the  courage  to  boldly  avow  it,  are  not  terribly  bored 
by  the  “inevitable  piano  concerto?”  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  piano  was  never  intended  to  be  played 
in  large  halls.  Its  distinctive  characteristics  are  lost,  and 
banging  is  generally  the  result.  How  few  pianos — aye, 
and  pianists,  too — can  cope  with  the  overpowering 
sonority  of  the  modern  orchestra? 

The  piano  is  a chamber  instrument ; restore  it  to  its 
true  place  and  play  it  legitimately,  and  more  music  and 
less  noise  will  be  the  order  of  things. 1r||  0 
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THE  MUSICAL  TIMES 

AND  SINGING-CLASS  CIRCULAR. 
FEBRUARY  i,  1890. 


CHATS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS. 

II. 

Present:  Three  Amateurs,  A.,  B.,  and  C. 

A.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  a book  by  Louis 
Pagnerre,  entitled  “ The  Evil  Influence  of  the  Piano- 
forte on  Music  as  one  of|the  Arts  ” ? 

B.  I met  with  a reference  to  it  the  other  day  in 
one  of  the  excellent  articles  written  by  Philip  Hale 
for  the  Boston  Home  Journal. 

C.  I saw  tj^at  too,  and  was  much  struck  by  a | 
quotation  ffl&m  Vernon  Lee’s  “ Stirpes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.”  Indeed,  I have  just  bought  ’Sti 

[ Shows  book.  I 


the  book  in  consequence. 


,«t; 


Music. 


The  Boston-  Singers’  Concert.- In 
program  of  the  first  concert  of  the  Bos- 
Singers’  Society  is  a short  notice 
Palestrina.  We  are  told  that  be  was  born  in 
K94  ‘ Of  his  earl)  life  little  is  known,  except 

fiat  his  family  was  obscure  and  his  resources 
£rv  small.”  The  statement  that  Pierluigi  nas 
brn  at  Palestrina  in  1524  is  to  be  found  m 
(aim’s  Life  of  Palestrina,  but  Handler  in  his 
jauslation  of  that  work  from  the  Italian ' lllt0. 
Jerman  hinted  at  1511  as  the  probable  year  of 
Irth,  and  Schelle  has  turned  the  hint  into  a fact, 
tor  a full  discussion  of  the  matter  see  Kandler  s 
Palestriua,”  Leipzig,  1834,  PP-  2n.  U7.  Schelle 
^ixtmische  Capelle,”  \ ienna,  1872,  p.  310,  and 
Jon  Dommer's  Musik  Geschichte,  Leipzig.  18/8, 

144  1 Nor  were  his  resources  very  small, 
he  researches  of  Schelle  show  tjiat  h’s  parents 
Ineda  house  and  vineyard  and  that  « hen  ne 
Is  sent  to  Roma  in  1540  to  complete  his  musica 
bdies  his  mother  sold  a piece  of  land  which 
llonge’d  to  her  individually.  Palestrina  himself 
1 his  death  was  a man  of  property,  owning 
Vises  and  lands,  and  enjoying  ‘he  reputation  of 
ling  rather  avaricious.  (Schelle  Pp.  238, 
cue  Z eitschr.  f.  M.  1804  Nr.  9 and  10.1 
rhe  concert  itself  was  in  many  respects  a very 
^resting  one.  In  the  first  place  we  all  owe  a 
r, nf  gratitude  to  Mr.  Osgood  for  allowing  us 
IheM  aSy  of  the  works  of  Palestrina.  This 
■bs  for  theiDead.  first  printed  in  1°91  as  a 8"P‘f 
lenient  to  thethird  edition  of  the  first  book  of 
Uhasses  is  very  incomplete.  In  the  edition  of 
mass*  published  by  the  Ihlnce  ‘le  a Mos- 
kkowa  (the eldest  son  of  Marshal  Ney)  in  the 
I (now  very  rare)  “Recueildes  morceaux  de  mus- 

Ik me  ancienne,”  the  Responsormm  “Libera  me 

I X i^en  added.  Let  it  be  granted  that  perhaps 
such  men  as  D'Ortigne  are  righ t t when , ‘^y  ca“ 
thp  Reouiem  a work,  with  the  exception  ui 
Ihe  Offertorium,  hardly  worthy  o Pafestnna; 
i,  ho  cranted  that  the  effect  ot  sucu  a wuio. 

eadFone  °^them  a^tlwrou^ghly^rainedjn^ician^ 
tions  differ  widelv  from  the  ideas  of  the  diiectors 

of  the  16th  century;  it  yet  wmains  a fact  that 

tn  dav  sun"  from  a stage  in  Music  Hall,  stupped 
■ of'aHassociftions,  the  music  of 
the  purest  and  ™st  f hg.on Lowne  “There  ^ is 

1 “Evi  tSXSSSSi  .ripta 

1 Fn  understood  would  afford  the  understanding, 
fa  brStfs  a0  sensible  fit  of  that  harmony  which 

! work 

^rT£an  ^ ab- 

Mom  if  Mr  Osgood  erred,  it  was  on  the 
i6  h^  century  would  have  used  the  mezzo  foite 

JLrua  of  the  size  of  the  Singers,  it  was  perhaps 

‘ work  the  superiority  of  the  women  ovei  the  men 

WOfPlthenlyother- numbers  of.  the  program,  the 
Motet  of  Christoph  Bach  is  interesting,  though 
X.t  to  be  compared  with  the  well  known  Ich 
7asse  Dich  nicht”  of  the  same  composer.  Jen- 
sen's “Song  of  the  Nuns”  and  Zenger  s Ques 
Cn  and  Answer”  suffered  from  the  incapacity 
If  thp  soloists.  Mr.  Osgood  s “Carol  and  Las- 
|n»8  “Only  Thou’’  are  delightful  compositions 
End  they  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
ndienof  The  other  numbers  of  the  program, 
S was  too  long,  were  Liebe’s  “After  the 
tattle  ” Kierulf’s  “Scandinavian  Song.,  Moeh- 
lig's  '“Days  of  the  Roses,”  Gilchrists  Sea 
hiries”and  Ph-  Scharwenka’s  “Styriau  Dance, 
fiiaro  solo  “Thautropfen,”  by  Godefroid  was 
tyed  by  Mr.  Schuecker  and  Schulhof  s Ro- 
Jinze,”for  horn  and  harp,  was  played  by  Messrs. 
Piter  and  Mr.  Schuecker.  . 

lit  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  concert  given  the 
Jth  of  December  is  but  the  beginning  of  a long 
Ed  prosperous  life.  The  society  has  shown  by 
Ibis  concert  that  it  deserves  the  hearty  support 
K all  lovers  of  music.  The  singers  and  the 
lirector  alike  are  in  earnest.  The  progiams  aie 
■mincntly  catholic.  Such  a soci.-ty  can  already 
«tand  upon  its  own  legs,  nor  will  it  be  helped  in 
■its  infancy  by  “patrous  or  “patronesses,  even 
1 hough,  as  in  past  days  of  the  drama,  they  sit 
i pon^the  stage  and  affably  discuss  topics  of  the 
lay  with  the  members  of  the  chorus. 


themes  when  they  are  not  uninteresting  are  tri- 
vial ; coarse  fanfares  take  the  place  of  musi- 
cianly  working-out  of  these  themes.  It  is 
“Janitscharenmusik.”  This  composition  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  weak  sides  of  the  great 
pianist,  his  craze  for  the  sensational,  his  love  of 
notoriety,  which  prompted  the  bitter  words  of 
Isaac  Moses  Hersch : “and  so  he  became  re- 
ligious in  his  old  age  as  other  gallants,  and.  he 
even  became  an  Abb6  and  wore  a robe  that  he 
might  preach  the  gospel  to  the  negroes  in  Africa, 
provided  white  and  distinguished  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  social  position  with 
hands  encased  in  white  kid  gloves  stood  by  to 
look  on  and  listen.” 

The  Bach  pastorale  was  roughly  dealt  with ; 
there  was  an  absence  of  precision,  rhythm  and 
grace ; and  it  seemed  as  though  it  had  not  been 
properly  rehearsed.  Nor  was  it  frankly  .and 
simply  played.  The  shepherds  who  “lay  a-field 
that  night,  to  keep  the  silly  sheep”  were  turned 
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into  the  creatures  with  crooks  and  garlands  who 
prance  upon  the  stage  with  their  chorus  of  ‘I  ta- 
la-la-la.” And  charming  as  is  this  work  of 
Bach,  does  not  the  naive  symphony  of  Handel 
come  nearer  to  the  mark  ? . 

On  the  other  hand  the  performance  of  the 
Beethoven  symphony  approached  perfection,  and 
Mr.  Nikisch’s  reading  of  it  was  eminently,  nobly 
musical.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there 
may  be  as  to  the  proper  place  of  a symphony 
upon  a program,  and  although  as  a rule  it  is  un- 
deniably better  to  let  it  be  heard  early  in  the 
evening,  upon  this  particular  occasion,  after  the 
impotent  rage  and  fury  of  Liszt  and  the  amateur- 
isli  performance  of  the  Pastorale,  it  was  well  to 
close  with  a great  work  admirably  played.  It 
was  well  to  remind  the  hearers  that  we  have  an 
orchestra  capable  of  the  best  of  work ; that  we 
have  a conductor  who,  though  he  too  often  looks 

at  music  from  a theatrical  standpoint  alone  and 

seems  to  ignore  the  detail  of  the  minute  provided 
he  can  gain  one  overwhelming  effect  every  half 
hour,  nevertheless  at  times  sinks  his  owm  indi- 
viduality and  becomes  a medium,  through  whom 
the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  speak  to  ns.  tor 
surely  nothing  could  have  been  more  beautiful  or 
even  more  “Beethovenish”  than  the  larghetto  as 
led  by  Mr.  Nikisch.  1fiQ„ 

It  is  interesting  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1890 
to  6ee  how  the  men  of  1803  criticised  this 
symphony.  The  Leipzig  journal  thought  it 
would  gain  by  the  cutting  out  of  many 
“too  strange  modulations;  it  is  too  long 
and  too  labored ; the  too  frequent  use  of  wind  in- 
struments destroys  the  effect  of  many  passages 
which  would  otherwise  be  beautiful ; the  finale  is 
too  bizarre,  savage  and  noisy.”  While  Spazier 
described  the  symphony  as  “a  horrible  monster, 
a mortally  wounded  snake,  which  loath  to  die,  in 
agony  strikes  vain  blows  with  its  tail.  , 

The  soloist  of  the  evening  was  Miss  Adele  Aus 
der  Ohe ; and  she  played  Rubinstein  s Concerto 
in  G.  The  work  itself  is  of  unequal  merit.  4 fie 
first  movement,  though  it  opens  grandly,  is  as  a 
whole  display-music.  The  second  move- 
ment contains  many  exquisite  passages  and 
makes  the  most  abiding  impression,  Ihe  final 
allegro  is  brilliant,  it  excites  for  the  time  ad- 
miration; as  a revolving  pin-wheel,  it  corus- 
cates for  a moment,  and  then  all  is  darkness. 
The  concerto  is  what  it  claims  to  be,  a concerto 
for  the  pianoforte,  where  the  pianoforte  rules; 
and  it  was  played  most  brilliantly  and  effectively 
by  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe.  Indeed,  it  is  a pleasure  to 
bear  her  under  any  circumstances ; for  she  rarely 
pouuds,  her  technique  is  under  control,  her  spirit 
is  musical.  And  perhaps  her -personality  en- 
hances the  pleasure  of  hearing  her;  for  she  plays 
modestly,  without  affectation ; without  apparent 
wish  to  startle  or  amaze;  and  yet  she  plays  as 

though  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  . 

Mr.  Nikisch  suddenly  presents  for  the  lZtfi 

concert  a program  made  up  of  three  novelties . a 
symphonv  by  a Russian,  a violin-concerto  by  a 

Frenchman,  and  an  overture  by  a German.  Now 
an  experienced  program-maker  avoids  extremes;  ] 
still  it  is  a delight  to  see  at  last  the  names  of 
modern  French  and  Russian  composers  upon  pro- 
grams which  seem  for  three  months  to  have  been 
published  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  Society  foi 
Propagating  the  German  Faith.  ^ 


■Eleventh  Symphony  Concert. 

\ Symphonic  Poem,  No.  7,  “Fest-KlaDgc” 

> (First  time  at  these  Conceits.) 

I Knhinstein.. Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  t* 

Liwh  Pastorale  irom  Christinas  Oratorio 

(Beethoven Symphony  No.  a,  u D 

The  “Festkliinge”  of  Liszt,  unlike  several  of 
Itbe  symphonic  poems,  lias  no  author  s I)r^ac®> 
explanatory  diagram  or  navigator  s chart.  When 
it  was  first  played  in  Vienna,  an  elucidatory 
handbill  was  distributed,  the  work  of  a certain 
“Herr  K ” who  evidently  feared  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  interpretation,  the  audienas  would  not 
“dilate  with  the  proper  emotions.  According 
to  that  gentleman,  “a  great  universal  and  popu- 
lar festival  calls  to  within  its  magic  circle  an 
agitated  crowd,  joy  on  the  brow,  heaven  in  the 
breast.”  This  is  aB  grotesque  as  the  program 
“hirnisbed  by  Mr.  John  P.  Squibob  for  larbox  s 
> eat  symphony  “The  Plains,”  where  the  lati- 
’ude  and  longitude  of  the  scene  were  Portrayed 
>y  a topographically  long-drawn  note  of  the  F 
“t  cornet.  Wagner  and  Liszt  as  well  as  Bee- 
,ven  and.Shakspearc  have  suffered  severely  at 
f hands  of  commentators.  But  paying  no  at- 
|on  to  such  drivelers  as  Herr.  K.  let  us  look 
symphonic  poem  itself.  It  may  be  said 
a whole,  it  is  vulgar,  it  is  ugly,  it  is  re- 
-tere  and  there  are  brilliant  and  cun- 
mental  effects,  but  the 


£ 


Symphony  No.  1,  in  E-flat 

(First  time  in  America.) 

Saint  Vioiin,  No-'  3,  Yn  B minor,  op.  81 

(First  time  in  Boston.)  . ^ 

Volkmann. . . . Festival  Overture,  m F,  op.  50 

<First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

It  is  stated  in  the  annotated  program  of  this 
concert  that  the  “only  performance  m Germany 
o?  the  Symphony  in  E-flat  of  Borodme  was  at 
the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  of  188„,  held  at  wies 
fiaden,  when  it  was  played  under  the  direction  of 
Mr  Nikisch.”  This  statement  is  not  correct.  The 
Symphony  was  also  brought  out  in  Berlin  Feb. 

7?  1884  by  Franz  Wiillner  at  the  second  concert 
of  his  second  season.  It  was  superbly  played; 
and  it  provoked  discussion ; yet  they  who  were 
not  Dleased  with  the  work,  admitted  its  strength 
and^sooke  of  it  respectfully.  Nor  indeed  is  it  a 
composition  to  be  idly  passed  over;  to  be  care- 

leSIt  is'safO wwythat  the  originality,  flavor,  and 
fieri  sties  of  any  national  school  of  music 
can  be  seTn  0 folk-songs  of  the  nation  ; now 
the  greater  number  of  Russian  folk-songs  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  the  next  were  con- 
ceived  n tiie  “tonality”  of  plain  song;  and  so 
“tonality”  of  modern  Russian  music  affects 
strangely  our  ears  accustomed  as  they  are  to  the 
strangely  minor.  It  is  true  that  plain- 

modern  major  and  minor.  Germanyj  Jtaly  and 

Franw  and  even  now  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
me  J aid  women  hawk  their  wares  in  pure  Gre- 
gorian- as,  “voila  Vplaisir , mesdames,  voila  l 
fla  *ur  I ” ’ But  the  modern  tonality  predom- 
? nerallv  throughout  even  the  rural  dis- 

tricts  of  the  i three  countries,  while  in  Russia 
main-song  has  almost  held  its  own,  although 
Russian  cntics  deplore  the  fact  that  by  means  of 
hand-means  and  orchestrions  and  cheap  edition 
of  Western  music,  their  people  learn  Italian  and 
French  melodies  with  “deplorable  ease.  Now 
the  “<tonality”of  plain  song  if  sparingly  used  is 
effective  and  beautiful  in  dramatic  music  of  the 

d resent  day ; as  for  example  Meyerbeer  s use  of 
Ft  in  “The  Prophet”  and  Gounod  s in  King  of 

permeates^ Ste*  whole*  compMmon”?  resuits  in 

1 

tr^ie^Fce'e'by0  Borodin^ 'com position  ex- 
trai  pieue  rhieflv  on  account  of  its  old 

mnaUtv  and  singular  instrumentation;  the  piece 
not  syo  lFng  that  the  ear  becomes  accustomed 

P»’*  w’lw  -“"1“ 

%o.,«  »«o~j 

second  place  and  f X/and  far-removed  na- 
by  the  Je^®”.cian  “hould  not  write  merely  for 
tion.  A musici  should  write  for  the  whole 
his  own  people,  be  sb0  £ time  a Russian 
musical  world.  At  th  lha(.  tbe  andience 

composer  has  a r 0 ,*»  n*.  raDriciously  say, 

traditions,  by  f8S0“at,lbe ^conditions  under  which 
sky  were  affected  J thought  and  mode  of 

they  -^“•d\h^redh  from0  th^  hfb.t  and  mode  of 

5S: ’ta ”fu' "ork  of  mi?.  «««*  ''o'*1 
color-  or  ‘national  ecce^ ntnc  tJ.mphony  of  Boro. 

How  is  11  th®n  ” orthodox  Boston  audience 
dine  presented  to  an  ortboa  o{  it  after 

,n  Music  Hall  ? I t Possible  superfi. 

one  hearing  ? Ma^  ? Is  Qne  not  too 

daily  or  praise  too  sudden  ) ,f_adjasted  bal. 

apt  to  weigh  a nev^ £v0.  tuink  that  this  balance 

ance  without  stopping  to  th  down  im- 

may  ^ £a>se  ? Let  us  he^  o ^ 

pressions.  Ana  now  i curiously  scored ; 

movement  is  most  ing  extreme,  particularly 
at  times  fascinating  in  9 occasiou- 

iu  the  employment  of  the  wood  Wf  ^ 6tnQgs; 
ally  almost  ugly  in  the  «eatm  ^ side  hy 

abounding  in  beautiful  l ° intenticmally  gro- 

side  wltFh.t.halr e Shange  and  effective  passages 
tesque ; there  ar®  s£rab^ie  this  movement  seems 
for  the  braso’Tasa  Ys  an  almost  painful  reitera- 
too  long,  and  ^tfiere  l of  bule  value,— as 

tion  of  that  whichis  ^8®s6d6s-  a trifling  m- 

in  Dostoievsky  s Les  until  it  becomes 

tirmity  o< I 8rtp« ‘ eT“t  suggests  to  some 

a bore.  lheb.®7“  muslc  0f  Berlioz.  Tbe  re- 
the  “Queen  M-a  trlkiDgtbattheword“plag- 

semblauceis  not  so  st  k^  |becontraryi  botU  the 

larism  can  be  useu.  nngh  certain  meas- 

Scberzo  and  the  Andante  hou  b ce^^  ^ ^ 

ures  may  bring  th®  Sr®an\8  “iew,  very  orig- 

ral'!d-  ar^?temin“riuLFntation  is  striking  and  at 
inal.  And  tbe  instrum  that  Berlioz  was 

the  same  time  clear.  1 “ tbat  Borodine  uses 

fond  of  the  English  horn,  works  of  his. 

it  in  this  symphony  as  in  other  'vo  ^ dj_ 

But  are  certain  passages  gi  > because  in  tne 
vided  strings  any  the  less  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
“Caduta  de  Decemviri  violins  were 

nearly  three  centuries  ago  Qt®  ers  object  to  tbe 
divided  into  four  parts.  audante  just  as 

.■melancholy”  uature  of  the^  amta 

others  demand  that  the  eidui  TbU  jS  such  a 

and  plays  should  be  thmgi  tUe  gain- 

gay  world,  in©  18  hodv  aud  soul 

ing  of  enough  meat  to  ? othing  to  cover  one’s 

together  and  of  suthe  c11  cloth  «b  nds  that 

... 


music  which  gives  rise  to  melancholy  he  any 
more  encouraged  than  a lonely  moor  or  the 
sinking  of  a ship  in  ntidoccan. 

I The  last  movement  of  this  strange  symphony 
r is  Schumanesque  and  remarkable  for  its  rhyth- 
mic diilicultics.  It  is  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  work.  As  ,a  whole  the  composition  is  un- 
deniably worthy  of  another  hearing;  for  whether 
|it  is  the  work  of  a professional  or  an  amateur, 
lit  is  too  strongly  and  earnestly  written  to  he 
contemptuously  passed  by. 

Mr.  Timothee  Adamowski  played  a new  con- 
certo for  tbo  violin  by  Saint  Saens.  It  was 
written  for  Sarasate,  and  it  is  intentionally 
a concerto  for  violin,  “with  accompaniment 
of  orchestra.”  It  may  be  here  remarked 
{that  the  accompaniment  was  coarsely  played  ; 
iso  that  the  exquisite  instrumentation  lost 
jin  effect,  and  the  soloist  at  times  was  seen 
and  not  heard.  Mr.  Nikisch  from  the  very 
J start  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  matter  of  ac- 
|companyinga  soloist;  here  his  experience  as  a 
theater  director  should  help  him.  The  moment 
however  he  accompanies  pianist,  violinist  or 
singer,, the  soloist,  Mr.  Nikisch  and  the  orchestra 
are  at  cross  purposes.  Since  this  is  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception,  it  is  evidently  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Nikisch.  The  concerto  itself  abounds  in  pleasing 
melodies,  and  it  is  a “grateful”  composition  for  a 
soloist;  though  it  cannot  he  placed  among  the 
best  works  of  Saint  Saens.  Mr.  Adamowski 
played  it  with  taste,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  observe 
at  his  successive  performances  a steady  gain  in 
tone.  He  was  very  warmly  applauded. 

The  Volkmaun  Overture,  a piece  d'occasion,  if 
cut  down  a little,  would  make  a good  “theater 
overture.”  It  is  well  written  and  is  an  eminently 
respectable  composition  containing  nothing  which 
could  offend  the  most  sensitive  hearer. 

The  Polymnia  Concert.— The  Eighth  con- 
cert of  the  Polymnia  Society  of  Roxbury  was 
given  Thursday  evening  at  the  Dudley  St.  Opera 
House.  The  Society  was  assisted  by'Mrs.  C.  N. 
Allen  and  Messrs.  G.  J.  Parker  and  0.  M.  Roth. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Gerrish  was  the  pianist.  The  director 
of  the  Society  is  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Hay.  who  se- 
lected the  following  program,  which,  while  it  was 
too  long,  was  popular  in  its  nature  and  of  real 
musical  value : 

1.  Sing,  O Heaven Tours 

2.  Robin  Adair Keppel 

3.  Legcndc Wicniawsky 

Mr.  Rolh. 

4.  Duets  j b. Wanderer’s  Night  Song  j Eubinstein 

5.  Aria — From  Queen  ot  Sheba  Gounod 

Mrs.  Allen. 

6.  Chorus  of  Bacchantes Gounod 

7.  Forsaken Koscliat 

!a.  By  the  Brookside  1 

b.  Attraction  5 Arthur  Weld 

c.  All  Things  to-day ) 

Mr.  Parker. 

9.  Christmas  Bells ....Osgood 

10.  Duet,  Romeo  and  Juliet .Gounod 

Mrs.  Allen  and  Mr.  Parker. 

11.  Ballade  et  Polonaise Vieuxtemps 

Mr.  Roth. 

12.  Feast  of  Adonis Jensen 

Solos  by 

Mrs.  Allen,  Mrs.  Sawyer, 

Miss  Hammond,  Mr.  Parker. 

The  singing  ot  the  Society  was  marked  by 
3trict  attention  to  the  conductor,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  which  desire,  as  a 
rule,  was  followed  by  the  wished  for  result. 
The  female  chorus  is  superior  to  the  male,  and 
the  duets  of  Rubinstein  were  very  well  sung. 
The  quality  of  tone  produced  by  the  male  chorus 
was  not  altogether  agreeable,  and  the  intonation 
was  often  faulty.  These  faults  and  a few  slips 
were  largely  atoned  for  by  the  earnestness  and 
true  musical  feeling  shown  by  the  chorus, 
noticeably  in  certain  passages  of  Jensen’s  com- 
position. The  different  numbers  sung  by  the 
Society  were  loudly  applauded,  and  the  mem- 
bers must  necessarily  feel  encouraged  in  their 
work.  And  let  it  be  said  here  that  every  honest 
effort  made  by  amateurs  or  professionals  in 
the  direction  of  part-singing  should  be  most 
heartily  assisted  by  pecuniary  and  personal  en- 
couragement. There  is  danger  that  at  present 
when  the  orchestra  and  the  piano  seem  to  carry 
all  before  them,  vocal  music  will  be  so  neglected 
that  singing  will  become  one  of  the  lost  arts. 

Now  the  human  voice  is  the  noblest  of  all  in- 
struments. 

Mr.  Roth  played  with  sentiment  and  finish,  and 
Mr.  Parker  sang  three  charming  songs  by  Ar- 
thur Weld.  In  these  days  when  the  accompa- 
niment of  a song  seems  to  the  composer  to  be  of 
more  importance  tban  the  melody,  it  is  a rare 
and  unexpected  pleasure  to  meet  with  three  songs 
so  melodious  and  at  the  same  time  so  charac- 
teristic. Here  we  find  technical  knowledge  right- 
ly employed ; used  only  to  put  in  stronger  re- 
lief a melody  which  a voice  can  sing. 

The  Casino  Company.— Rudolph  Aronson’s 
Comic  Opera  Company  appeared  Monday  right 
at  the  Hollis  Street  Theater  in  a “Military  Oper- 
etta” called  “The  Drum  Major.”  TLe  cast  was 
as  follows : 

Stella Eva  Davenport 

Claudine Georgie  Dennin 

Duchess  Della  Volta Georgie  Lincoln 

The  Abbess Florence  Bell 

Gravolet James  T.  Powers 

Monthabor Edwin  Stevens 

Robert Jno.  E.  Brand 

Duke  Della  VMta A.  W.  Maflin 

Marquis  Bambini Charles  Campbell 

Clampas Ellis  Eyse 

Let  no  one  go  to  this  operetta  believing  that  he 
will  hear  “The  Daughter  of  the  Drum  Major,” 
the  one  hundreth  work  of  Master  Offenbach.  In 
its  original  form,  it  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  the 
productions  of  the  German-Frenchman  ; for  the 
Casino  company  it  has  been  “adapted”  and 
“arranged”;  that  is,  the  operetta  i6  now  a long 
pot-pourri  and  horse-play  has  taken  the  place  of 
Gallic  salt. 

Now  the  muse  of  opera-bouff’e  is  a rouged 
hussy  with  dishevelled  hair  and  disordered  dress ; 
her  breath  is  hot  with  wine ; her  voice  is  broken 
with  hiccoughs,  so  she  woos  you  with  her  eyes ; 
her  gestures  are  a wriggle  and  a kick.  If  this 
Muse  leaves  her  Parisian  temple  and  suffers  a 
sea-change,  she  too  often  is  turned  into  the  high- 
priestess  of  vulgarity  or  she  becomes  the  embod- 
iment of  stupidity.  Now  “The  Drum  Major”  of 
the  Casino  company  is  free  from  vulgarity ; and 
when  the  members  of  the  company  strive  so  ear- 
nestly to  quicken  a mutilated  corpse,  it  seems  un- 
kind to  say  that  their  efforts  are  in  vain.  And 
yet  the  action  halts,  the  dialogue  is  pointless, 
the  greater  part  of  the  music  is  cheap  and  noisy. 
k fake,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Miss  Georgie 


Dennin.  Here  is  a woman  who  charms  by  her 
freshness  and  vivacity ; sho  is  ploasant  to  look 
upon;  sho  is  graceful  in  action  and  repose;  ap- 
parently reckless  in  the  dance,  she  is  never 
coarse;  she  alone  of  the  women  ot  the  company 
has  found  out  the  secret  of  tho  seductiveness  of 
tbo  French  soubretto.  In  this  “arrangement” 
of  tho  operetta  it  is  her  personality  alone  which 
pleases ; the  part  assigned  to  her  is  an  ungrate- 
ful one. 

The  comedians  of  the  company  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  funny  lines  and  situations,  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  horse-play  to  raise  a laugh. 
Mr.  Powers,  who  is  a distinguished  actor  of  the 
acrobatic  school,  is  funny,  but  only  when  he 
abandons  his  role  of  drummer  and  appears  in 
variety-theater  business.  Neither  are  the  parts 
taken  by  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Maflin  interesting 
or  suggestive;  here  again  what  laughter  is 
aroused,  comes  from  the  old  and  approved  com- 
bination of  a chair  and  a near-sighted  Duko ; an 
excellent  jest  in  its  way. 

From  a musical  standpoint,  the  performance 
calls  for  but  few  words.  In  the  curious  species 
of  entertainment  known  as  "operetta,”  which  at 
present  is  so  dear  to  the  American  and  English 
heart,  the  music  is  of  minor  importance.  Still, 
since  a little  music  is  expected  even  by  the  audi- 
ence, the  manager  as  a rule  engages  one  or  two 
persons  who  can  sing  acceptably.  These  mem- 
bers of  the  Casino  company  probably  preferred 
to  remain  in  New  York ; at  least  they  are  not 
with  us.  Miss  Eva  Davenport,  who  took  the 
place  of  Miss  Pauline  Hall,  is  hardly  fitted  by 
nature  or  education  to  play  in  light  opera. 

The  costumes  were  pretty,  and  the  evolutions 
of  the  French  soldiers  in  a square  in  Milan  were 
loudly  applauded.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
“dis-arrauger”  of  the  orchestral  score  must  be  a 
performer  upon  the  piccolo ; for  the  shrill  notes 
of  his  favorite  instrument  were  heard  from  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  unto  the  going  down  of  the 
same.  Philip  Hale. 
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the  recent  production  of  “The  Drum  Major  in  Boston, 
Mr.  Philip  Hale,  a clever  and  capable  critic,  says: 

“Let  no  one  go  to  this  operetta  believing  that  he  will 
hear  ‘The  Daughter  of  the  Drum  Major,’  the  one  hun- 
dredth work  of  Master  Offenbach.  In  its  original  form 
it  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  the  productions  of  the  Ger- 
man-Frenchman;  for  the  Casino  company  it  has  been 
‘adapted’  and  ‘arranged’;  that  is,  the  operetta  is  now  a 
long  pot-pourri,  and  horse-play  has  taken  the  place  of 
Gallic  salt.  Now  the  muse  of  opera-bouffe  is  a rouged 
hussy  with  dishevelled  hair  and  disordered  dress;  her 
breath  is  hot  with  wine;  her  voice  is  brc^cen  with  hic- 
coughs, so  she  woos  you  with  her  eyes;  her  gestures  aie 
a wriggle  and  a kick.  If  this  muse  leaves  her  Parisian 
temple  and  suffers  a sea-change,  she  too  often  is  turned  < 
into  the  high-priestess  of  vulgarity  or  she  becomes  the 
embodiment  of  stupidity.  The  action  halts,  the  dia- 
logue is  pointless,  the  greater  part  of  the  music  is  cheap 
and  noisy.”  It  is  a pity  that  the  Casino,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  theatres  in  America,  should  be  given  over  to 
this  sort  of  management.  


E.  A.  MacDowell’s  Symphonic  Poem,  “Lance- 
lot and  Elaine.” 


The  production  of  this  work  at  the  thirteenth 
Symphony  Concert  in  Boston,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Herr  Nikisch,  is  another  evidence  that 
our  conductors  are  lending  their  ears  to  what 
will  soon  be  a popular  cry  in  behalf  of  native! 
composers  being  given  a hearing  in  the  pro-' 
grammes  of  our  orchestral  societies.  As  we 
were  not  in  Boston  to  hear  this  new  work  and 
desire  to  keep  our  readers  au  courant  with  the 
progress  of  the  American  movement,  we 
quote  the  following  critical  essay  from  the 
able  and  independent  pen  of  Philip  Hale: 
“Lancelot  and  Elaine,”  a symphonic  poem 
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The  Thirteenth  Symphony  Concert. 

E.  A.  MaeDowoll,  Symphonic  Poem,  “Lancelot  •»  j 
Elaine,”  op . 23. 

(New,  Di  nt  time.)  - 

Schumann,  Concerto  lor  Pianolortc,  in  A minor,] 
o)i.  64.  I 

Gadc Symphony  No.  I,  in  C minor] 

Tbo  Schumann  pianoforte  concerto  was  played'] 
by  Mrs.  Steiuiger  Clark.  Her  Interpretation  of  J 
this  Immortal  work  was  marked  by  earnestness 
and  care;  indeed,  such  minute  attention  was 
paid  to  detail  that  there  were  no  salient  points, 
no  musical  effects,  legitimate  or  illegitimate. 
Instead  of  fire,  passion,  the  sweetness  arising 
from  strength,  was  seen  a correctness  which  was 
insipidity.  Her  technique  enables  her  to  play 
with  remarkable  clearness ; on  the  other  hand, 
her  tone  is  small,  and  she  seems  to  have  but 
little  sense  of  color  or  rhythm. 

Thero  Is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  first 
symphony  of  Gade  is  an  applause-provoking 
work.  The  people  like  the  charming  scherzo 
| and  the  sugary  andantino.  The  hands  are  the 
hands  of  Gade,  but  the  voice  is  the  familiar 
voice  of  Mendelssohn.  No  wonder  that  the  latter 
praised  it  so  heartily  and  wrote  to  his  sister  that 
he  wondered  more  and  more  with  every  bar,  and 
J yet  felt  more  at  home.  For  when  Mendelssohn 
swung  the  censer,  ii  was  not  simply  to  tickle  the 
nostrils  of  another. 

"Lancelot  and  Elaine,”  a symphonic  poem  by 
Mr.  MacDowell,  is  “program-music."  Let  us 
consider  the  music  itself  without  any  reference  to 
the  title  or  accompanying  text.  It  is  written  by  a 
man  of  imagination  who  is  keenly  sensitive  to 
musical  impressions ; and  when  he  comes  to  the 
expression  of  his  thoughts,  his  style  is  fluent  yet 
not  verbose,  polished  without  being  finical,  mas- 
culine and  at  the  same  time  refined.  With  him 
strength  does  not  run  into  brutality,  sentiment  is 
free  from  sickliness.  And  although,  as  is  nat- 
ural, he  has  been  influenced  by  certain  modern 
composers,  notably  Wagner,  he  is  original  both 
in  his  thoughts  and  in  the  manner  of  expressing 
them.  (As  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  motives 
in  this  particular  work — that  is  another  question.) 

He  is  then  a musician  by  birth,  fully  equipped 
for  what  be  undertakes;  and  his  compositions 
therefore  demand  serious  and  respectful  atten- 
tion. And  first  let  it  be  said  that  the  instrument- 
ation of  this  “poem”  is  admirable;  it  would 
have  been  even  more  striking,  had  not  the  horn- 
quartet  last  Saturday  evening  been  excusably 
weak.  It  is  clear,  well  contrasted,  cunningly 
written  for  the  various  instruments.  It  is  bril- 
liant but  never  bombastic;  striking,  without  the 
taint  of  bizarrerie.  But  however  effectively  in- 
strumentation may  force  the  composer’s  thoughti 
upon  you,  the  question  is,  are  the  thoughts  them- 
selves of  real  and  abiding  value  ? Looking  at 
the  themes  known  as  the  Lancelot  and  Elaine 
“motives,”  are  they  either  of  them  to-day  in  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  ot  last  week.  Do  they 
haunt  during  the  day  ? Are  they  heard  during 
the  watches  of  the  night  ? Let  it  be  admitted 
that  when  heard,  they  gave  rise  to  pleasurable 
emotions;  were  either  of  the  themes  of  striking, 
native  beauty  ? And  were  they  so  treated  _ 
throughout  the  composition  that  even  if  they  [ | 
were  insignificant  in  themselves,  they  neverthe- 
less, like  the  famous  Phadton  motive  of  Saint- 
Sa8ns,  appeared  to  be  of  irresistible  force  f This 
work  of  Mr.  MacDowell  may  be  compared  to  a 
succession  of  rapidly  dissolving  views,  where  one 
view  seems  charming  to  the  eye  and  he  who  sees 
would  fain  look  closer;  it  remains  but  for  a mo- 
ment and  fades  away  and  is  forgotten  in  another; 
until  at  last  the  looker-on  is  conscious  merely  of 
a vague  and  fleeting  pleasure. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  this  “poem”  is  not  firmly 
knit  together;  episode  succeeds  episode,  and 
though  motives  are  brought  together,  there  is  no 
central  poiut,  no  climax,  no  general  summing  up. 
No  deep  impression  is  made,  though  the  ear  wel- 
comes the  instrumentation  and  the  mind  ap- 
plauds the  technical  skill  displayed  by  the  com- 
poser. 

But  perhaps  the  apparent  looseness  of  con- 
struction and  episodic  character  of  this  compo- 
sition is  Decessary  from  the  very  form  or  seem- 
ingly necessary  lack  of  form  of  a “symphonic 
poem.”  A composer  says  to  himself:  “Como 
now,  I shall  put  the  story  of  Arthur  and  Guin 
evere  into  music;  I shall  express  by  means  of 
music  the  finding  of  Arthur,  the  meeting  of  Lan- 
celot and  Guinevere,  the  scene  at  the  tourna- 
ment, the  flight  of  the  guilty  queen,  the  passing 
ot  the  King.”  Necessarily  then  the  composition 
must  be  merely  a collection  of  sketches ; and  we 
are  called  upon  to  admire  the  faithfulness  with 
which  these  scenes  are  presented.  We  are  asked 
to  recognize  Arthur  by  a few  measures  of  music 
which  are  fixed  upon  him  wherever  he  goes,  as  a 
tag  upon  a parcel.  Guinevere  is  distinguished 
by  sundry  other  measures,  aud  so  each  figure  is 
introduced  and  afterwards  identified.  But  so  far 
as  the  music  itself  is  concerned,  if  it  be  without 
explanatory  diagrams,  to  one  person  it  may  call 
to  mind  Hero  and  Leauder,  or  Abelard  and 
Heloisc ; or  to  another  it  may  merely  serve  as  a 
stimulant  for  thoughts  which  during  the  per- 
formance run  zigzag;  while  to  a third  person  the 
music  serves  as  a mild  narcotic.  For  how  can  a 
composer  express  by  music  that  which  is  con- 
crete ? How  can  hoexpress  in  music  any  Ideas 
but  musical  ideas  l 

Extraordinary  qualities  have  been  attributed 
to  music  in  all  ages.  Peter  Lichtenthai  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  claimed  that  the  gout, 
sciatica,  fever  and  ague,  the  plague,  and  even 
stupidity  itself  could  be  cured  by  music  judi- 
ciously administered  to  the  patient;  and  Baptista 
Porta  gravely  urged  upon  sufferers  from  dropsy 
the  importance  of  listening  to  a flute-player, 
whose  instrument  had  been  made  out  of  the 
hellebore  plant.  Is  it  any  more  absurd  to  say 
with  a straight  face  that  certain  strains  of  music 
can  portray  the  taking  and  consequent  effect  of  a 
love  potion,  or  that  other  strains  represent  light 
overcoming  darkness  ? The  composer  may  say  to 
himself,  “I  may  express  despair  by  a peculiar  use 
of  the  bassoons  and  kettle-drums;”  but  he  may 
not  say, “and  when  A,  B,  andC  hear  this  combina- 
tion, they  will  at  once  be  overcome  by  that  feel- 
ing of  despair.”  For  people  who  hear  the  same 
music  are  affected  in  different  ways, unless  they  fol- 
low blindly  a printed  program ; and  even  then  they 
wander  from  the  path  in  which  they  should 
walk.  Listen  to  De  Quincey  : “Music  is  an  in te'^ 
lectual  or  a sensual  pleasure,  a ccordi 
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communicate  with  music,  and,  therefore, 

| they  are  purely  passive  to  its  effects.  But 
is  not  so;  it  is  by  the  reaction  of  the  mina 
bn  the  notices  of  t e ear  (the  matter  coining 
[the  seuses,  the  form  from  the  rniud),  that  the 
asure  is  Constructed;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
jiple  of  equally  good  ei  r differ  so  much  in  this 
Snt  from  oue  another.”  Or  as  Sir  Thomas 
pwne  puts  it,  “Even  that  vulgar  and  tavern- 
sic,  which  makes  one  man  merry,  another 
1,  strikes  in  me  a deep  fit  of  devotion,  and  a 
pound  contemplation  of  the  first  composer. 

the  modern  school  of  sophist-musicians  be- 
: e in  program-music  and  "symphonic  poems” ; 

as  in  America  we  are  sadly  superficial  in 
B-ly  all  which  pertains  to  Art,  many  of  us  be- 
Be  implicitly  in  music  as  a vehicle  of  thought. 

learn  by  heart  all  the  diagrams  which  accom- 
hy  the  later  works  of  Wagner  and  court  a 
orough  examination.  When  we  hear  new 
fusic  we  ask,  “What  does  it  mean?”  and  we 
id  another  “motiv”  to  our  collectijn.  To-day 
hore  than  ever  peiv.aps  do  we  deserve  the  sneer 
If  Henry  Fothergill  Chorley:  “The  Americans 
lave  shown  a marvelous  proclivity,  in  instru- 
aental  music,  towards  that  which  is  occult  and 
Incomprehensible;  and  to  judge  from  what 
[caches  the  old  country  in  the  shape  of  printed 
%<iuion,  are  already  far  in  advance  of  us  in  com- 
prehending that  which  seems  full  of  darkness 
|aud  doubt  to  our  eyes.  Whether  in  this  they  are 
jut  beginning  at  the  end  of  music,  may  be  re- 
Trved  for  others  to  decide.” 

' To  a man  of  the  imagination  of  Mr.  MacDow- 
1 the  “symphonic  poem”  must  appear  peculiar- 
ly attractive ; and  perhaps  they  are  right  who 
flaim  that  ultimately  the  “poem”  will  supplant 
the  symphony.  But  after  the  sophists  have  had 
Lieir  day,  the  musicians  will  come  back  and 
[drive  them  out  of  the  temple.  Nor  do  I believe 
1 that  Mr.  MacDowell  as  he  goes  on  and  forward 
pn  his  musical  career  will  stand  with  metaphy- 
sicians and  6pend  his  strength  upon  “program 
Imusic.” 


The  Casino  Company.  — Aronson’s  “comic 
lopera  company”  gave  Chassaigne’s  “Nadjy”  at 
[the  Hollis  St.  Theater,  Thursday  night.  Miss 
[ Hall,  Miss  Rice,  and  Messrs.  Stevens,  Brand, 
land  Powers  were  in  the  cast.  The  house  was 
[crowded,  and  the  people  were  easily  amused. 

•Nadjy”  is  an  excellent  example  of  that  spe- 
!ies  of  modern  entertainment  known  as  “comic 
lopera.”  The  music,  borrowed  and  stolen,  is 
[cheap  and  common;  in  the  adaptation,  though 
| perhaps  the  original  plot  is  preserved,  the  dia- 
logue shuns  all  references  to  the  action,  and  is 
L-tuffed  with  “local  gags”  and  gray-haired  jests; 
pnxiously  awaited  and  hailed  with  delight  when 
: appears,  at  last  is  heard  the  “topical  song” 
III!  of  halting  rhymes  and  trite  vulgarity  which 
|hould  provoke  nausea,  not  applau?e ; there  is  no 
aging,  indeed,  it  would  be  out  of  place;  the 
[dug  of  the  men,  if  acting  it  can  be  called,  is  of 
: hammer-and-tongs  description ; and  exposed 
Ion  the  stage,  decked  and  favorably  lighted  is 
fejmale  Flesh. 

It  is  not  the  managers,  not  the  hard  working 
nen  and  women  upon  the  stage  who  are  to  be 
[isured  for  such  productions  as  “Nadjy”;  it  is 
: fault  of  the  great  American  audience  which 
present  delights  in  the  combination  of  stupid- 
J and  vulgarity  known  as  “comic  opera.”  If 
|diences  did  not  go  to  the  theater  aud  encour- 
and  applaud,  managers  would  bring  out 
ferettas  of  merit.  But  the  public  loves  the  gag, 
"wever  incongruous  or  silly  it  may  be;  and  the 
deal  song  seems  sweeter  than  honey  from  the 
Soney-comb.  Why  should  a clever  man  like 
^Ir.  Powers  work  at  his  profession,  or  dream  of 
, higher  position,  when  he  sees  how  his  audiences 
Lve  tom-foolery,  how  they  revel  in  the  stalest  of 
lgs  ? What  Incentive  has  any  young  girl  of 
[ent  who  is  obliged  to  begin  humbly  in  the 
iirus,  when  she  sees  women  like  Miss  Hall 
|ated  seriously,  spoken  of  as  “graceful,”  and 
ilauded  when  they  sing  ? 
phe  whole  thing  is  wrong.  It  discourages  the 
pnted  and  ambitious  upon  the  stage;  it  blunts 
Dlic  discrimination  and  debauches  public 
fete.  And  so  we  find  that  the  awkward  gyra- 
|>ns  of  Miss  Rice  please  and  the  unwieldy 
bvements  and  wooden  gestures  of  Miss  Hall 
light. 

there  is  another  question  concerned,  the  ques- 
|on  of  public  morals.  The  question  of  stage- 
ludity  is  largely  a question  of  artistic  sense.  It 
111  depends  upon  how  and  for  what  purpose  eer- 
|iin  portions  of  a woman’s  body  are  exposed, 
(or  example,  the  spectacle  of  a scantily  dressed 
illet  in  conventional  ballet  costume  is  a purer 
land  healthier  sight  thau  the  “kicking”  of  a 
I woman  dressed  in  ordinary  street  dress.  Noth- 
ing is  more  beautiful  than  the  contour  and  pro- 
portions and  coloring  of  the  body  of  a healthy, 
well-forrned  woman.  “A  divine  nimbus  ex- 
[ hales  from  it  from  head  to  foot.”  And  its  public 
u^ay,  provided  it  be  artistic  and  beautiful,  is  a 
1 education.  But  when  the  dress  is  so  ar- 
ed  that  particular  attention  is  called  to  cer- 
Iparts  alone  and  these  parts  are  brought  into 
lie  and  therefore  inartistic  prominence,  that 
eh  was  natural  becomes  unnatural,  and  a 
[berate  appeal  is  made  to  the  baser  passions, 
instance,  a beautiful  arm  is  in  itself  a poem ; 

I but  the  moment  that  the  exhibition  of  an  arm 
I suggests  the  need  of  depilation,  all  pleasurable 
[emotions  are  lost. 

The  manager  smiles  as  he  pockets  his  money 
land  records  a 300th  performance;  and  he  may 
I say  “I  give  the  public  that  which  they  demand”  ; 
| but  every  performance  of  such  a "comic  opera” 
•Nadjy”  is  a sad  reflection  upon  the  taste  of 
| theater-goers  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1890. 

Philip  Hale. 


The  Duff  Comic  Opera  Company.— At  the 
Park  Theater  Monday  night  the  Duff  Comic 
Opera  Company  appeared  in  the  operetta  “Paola. 
The  cast  was  as  follows  • 

Braggadocio Wm-  McLaughlin 

‘ • -F.  Clifton 

Sapolo ■ • • -Harry  Paul  ton 

Gruello ...C.Herschell 

Paola Snyder 

Margarine Fanny  Edwards 

Cliilina .....Louise  Beaudet 

The  libretto  is  by  Messrs.  Paulton  and  Tedde 
and  the  music  is  by  Edward  Jakobowski.  Mr. 
Julian  Edwards  is  the  conductor. 

The  operetta  as  given  by  the  Duff  company 
was  in  many  respects  an  agreeable  surprise.  The 
text  differs  from  the  text  of  the  average  “comic 
opera,”  iu  that  it  actually  gives  pleasure  and  not 
pain;  and  in  comparison  with  the  words  of 
many  modern  operettas,  the  dialogue  of 
“Paola”  is  brilliant;  it  seems  studded  with  gems 
of  wit.  And  let  it  be  said  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  members  of  the  company  that  they 
were  apparently  satisfied  with  the  lines  allotted 
them  ; for  there  was  no  gagging  and  there  was 
no  horse-play.  The  applause  of  the  audience 
was  won  by  legitimate  means ; and  laughter  fol- 
lowed the  situations  and  the  dialogue ; nor  was 
it  Incited  bv  local  allusions,  nor  was  it  called 
forth  by  violent  muscular  efforts  of  an  acrobat- 
actor.  Alas ! there  was  the  inevitable  “topical 
song,”  and  a very  stupid  one,  with  the  usual 
allusions  to  poker  and  politics;  it  was  set  to  a 
wretched  tune  and  it  was  lustily  roared  out  by 
Mr.  Paulton.  . 

The  music  of  Jakobowski  is  poor  stuff,  un- 
worthy of  the  text  aud  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
company.  When  it  is  original,  it  is  dreary  ; and 
when  it  pleases,  the  pleasure  comes  from  rneet- 
ing  and  greeting  old  friends.  Now  we  shake 
hands  with  Auber  and  Offenbach,  now  we  bow 
to  Arthur  Sullivan;  and  the  “Poor  Relations” 
bring  vividly  to  mind  the  “Pirates  and  “Con- 
spirators” of  Le  Cocq.  Ihere  is,  however,  in 
the  second  act  a pleasing  ensemble  which  was 
well  sung.  The  company  itself  is  excellent. 
Miss  Snyder  was  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  she 
acted  and  sang  discreetly  and  modestly.  Miss 
Beaudet  was  too  anxious  to  please  and  too  sure 
of  pleasing.  She  has  marked  natural  endow- 
ments for  “comic  opera”  ; not  content  with  them, 
she  resorts  to  grimaces  and  wearisome  wi igglmgs. 
She  evidently  believes  in  “action,  action,  action.” 
But  action  is  best  italicized  by  occasional  repose. 
Her  kick,  however,  must  extort  praise  from  the 
coolest  observer;  it  is  her  own.it  is  individual 
and  characteristic.  It  differs  from  the  kick  of 
say  Jarbeau,  even  as  on©  star,  according  to  Saint 
Paul,  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  modest  and  suggestive,  defiant 
and  alluring,  innocent  and  diabolic.  There  is 
more  music  in  that  kick  of  the  Beaudet  than  in 
the  two  acts  of  poor  Jakobowski ; it  is  a subject 
for  a symphonic  poem  which  would  need  no  ex- 
planatory notes. 

Mr.  Olcott,  the  tenor,  sings  no  worse  than  the 

traditional  tenor  of  such  companies  and  is  in  no 

way  dramatically  offensive.  (This  is  warm 
praise.)  Messrs.  McLaughlin  and  Clifton  were 
well  made  up  and  they  refrained  from  merely 
caricaturing  their  parts.  Mr.  Paulton  was  funny  ; 
and  although  at  times  his  performance  would 
have  been  perhaps  better  suited  to  a Loudon 
Music  Hall,  it  was  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
gymnastic  feats  and  stupid  gagging  of  certain 
alleged  comedians  who  have  been  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  operettas.  _ , . 

The  chorus  reflected  credit  upon  Mr.  Edwards, 
the  conductor;  aud  many  of  the  girls,  like  Pope’s 
Susanna  Smith,  were  of  a “seducing  eye  and  pleas- 
ant feature.”  The  operetta,  although  consisting 
of  only  two  acts,  is  long  enough;  the  intsrest 
does  not  flag;  and  the  Park  Theater  is  well 
adapted  to  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  an  oper- 
etta, or,  for  that  matter,  any  of  the  light  works 
of  the  great  masters  of  opera  comique ; for  what 
Berlioz  calls  l' action  musicale's  lost  in  halls  of 
larger  proportions. 


Mr.  Joshua  Phippen.  — The  second  of  a 
series  of  three  pianoforte  recitals  given  by  Mr 
Joshua  Phippen  took  place  Friday,  the  17th,  at 
Steinert  Hall.  The  program,  an  ambitious  one, 
was  played  to  a large  audience;  it  included 
pieces  by  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin,  Brahms,  op. 

1 and  Schumann’s  Carnival.  The  honesty  of 
Mr  Phippen’s  endeavors  and  his  industry  are 
highly  to  be  praised ; his  playing  as  a whole  can- 
not  be  commended.  His  touch  is  wooden,  and 
the  tone  does  not  carry  ; there  is  but  little  reso- 
nance  in  his  forte,  and  his  piano  passages  are 
ineffective  because  their  softness  is  not  the  soft- 
ness which  comes  from  controlled  and  subdued 
strength.  His  arpeggio  and  scale  playing  is  not 
beyond  reproach ; his  use  of  the  pedal  is  old- 
fashioned  and  meaningless ; while  from  a musi- 
cal point  of  view  he  is  deficient  in  the  singing  a 
melody  and  in  the  accompaniment  thereof ; his 
accentuation,  as  for  example  in  the  Brahms 
Sonata,  is  at  times  positively  false;  his  phrasing 
and  nuancirnnq  show  calculation  (often  mis- 
taken) rather  than  inspiration.  Mr.  Phippen, 
conscientiously  follows  iu  a path  which  has  been 
recommended  to  him  as  safe;  but  it  will  not 
lead  him  to  the  desired  goal.  Every  season  ad- 
mirable players  of  the  pianoforte  come  to  this 
city  and  practically  show  the  nature  and  results 
of  modern  technique;  and  it  would  seem  as 
though  an  intelligent  and  painstaking  man  like 
Mr  Phippen  hearing  and  observing  the  players 
and  their  different  ways  of  arriving  at  the  same 
result,  would  reflect,  analyze,  compare,  and 
finally  abandon  that  which  others  who  have  gone 
through  the  same  experience,  long  ago  threw 
overboard  as  useless,  cumbersome,  and  out  of 
date. 

Mr  John  Orth.— The  first  of  three  piano  re- 
citals was  given  by  Mr.  Orth  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  Steinert  Hall.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Franz  Kneisel  and  Mr.  Arthur  Dadmun.  The 
program  was  as  follows ; 

Brahms.  Sonata  (or  two  Pianotortes,  in  minor, 
Opus  31,  bis.  . n 

Schumann.  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte,  in  L> 
minor,  Opus  121.  . „ . „ , Q 

Chopin.  Sonata  for  Pianoforte,  in  B minor,  Opus  58. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Orth,  we  find  first,  an  am- 
1 bitious  program ; a program  beyond  the  per- 


former’s reach;  an  ungrateful  program.  Tne 
Brahms  sonata  for  two  pianos,  an  arrangement 
of  the  quintet  for  piano  and  strings  op.  34,  is  a 
singularly  long-winded  composition.  As  played 
by  Messrs.  Orth  and  Dadmun,  it  seemed  to  be 
entirely  free  from  all  effects  musical  or  unmusi- 
cal. It  inspired  passive  rather  than  aggressive 
feelings;  it  encouraged  patience,  it  disciplined 
despair.  And  it  brought  vividly  to  mind  the 
hardships  of  all  who  travel  by  land  or  by  water, 
the  persecution  of  the  early  Christians,  stories  of 
oubliettes  and  ghastly  pits. 

Nor  is  the  Schumann  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  free  from  passages  which  though  feverish 
in  their  desire  to  say  something,  say  nothing. 
Monotony  reigns  supreme  in  the  first  and  last 
movements ; and  there  is  none  of  Schumann's 
blood  in  the  third  movement,  though  it  is  more 
melodious  than  the  other  three. 

The  playing  of  Mr.  Orth  last  Wednesday  can 
not  honestly  be  praised.  And  the  questions 
which  come  up  are  not  questions  of  taste  but 
questions  of  right  and  wrong.  Take  for  exam- 
ple the  first  movement  of  the  Chopin  sonata. 

Mr.  Orth  played  nearly  all  the  chords  as 
though  they  were  intended  to  be  broken ; too 
often  the  inner  parts  of  successive  chords  were 
inaudible;  he  apparently  is  unacquainted  with 
the  laws  which  govern  the  proper  playing  of  re- 
peated notes ; his  arpeggio  and  scale  playing  was 
slovenly ; his  legato  playing  was  free  from  the 
true  legato,  it  was  as  though  he  played  upon  the 
tops  of  the  keys,  neither  holding  one  note  till 
another  was  played  nor  properly  sustaining  by 
the  pedal ; his  performance  of  the  arabesques  . 
was  wilful  and  unclean ; too  often  bis  phrasing 
was  opposed  to  the  express  wish  of  Cbopm,  as  ! 
was  seen  for  example  in  his  treatment  of  the  run 
introdneing  the  beautiful  melody  in  D (after-  ( 
wards  in  B)  major;  and  the  accompaniment  to 
the  melody  was  musically  slighted  and  techni- 
cally deficient;  the  legato  again  to  him  often  ap- 
peared as  a non-legato,  and  successive  notes  so 
played  were  played  unevenly.  Now  these  ques- 
tions are  not  questions  of  taste;  there  is  no  dis-  | 
cussion  here  as  to  musical  interpretation  or  “the 
true  spirit  of  Chopin”  or  the  “proper  tempo.” 
Looking  at  the  mechanical  side  alone,  the  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Orth  was  lame  and  impotent. 

Now  it  would  seem  as  though  he  who  performs 
in  public  should  not  attempt  that  which  is  be- 
yond hi6  strength.  It  would  appear  to  any  one 
that  a musical  and  correct  performance  of  a work 
of  moderate  difficulty  reflects  more  credit  upon 
the  player  thau  a mere  scrambling  through 
pieces  which  men  of  genius  approach  with  timid 
reverence.  De  Musset  acknowledged  that  the 
cup  out  of  which  he  drank  was  small,  but  he 
proudly  added  that  it  was  his  own. 

It  is  not  a pleasant  task  to  write  so  plainly  of 
the  efforts  of  conscientious,  hard-working  men ; 
when  they  show  themselves  lacking  in  that  which 
is  necessary  and  fundamental  why  should  smooth 
words  be  spoken  ? 

The  Cecilia.— The  program  of  the  seventieth 
concert  of  the  Cecilia  club  wbicb  took  place  at 
Music  Hall  Tbursday  night  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  was  made  up  of  airs,  and  con- 
certed pieces  taken  from  the  oratorio  of  “The 
Seasons.”  Improper  liberties  were  taken  with 
the  body  of  this  sturdy  child  of  Haydn’s  old  age ; 
and  the  choice  of  the  numbers  determined  upon 
and  sung,  reflects  curiously  upon  the  musical 
judgment  of  the  committee  or  individual  to  whom 
this  task  was  assigned.  The  finest  chorus  of  the 
work,  the  famous  “ Winterfeast,”  was  calmly 
omitted;  other  well-known  numbers  were  ig- 
nored ; and  the  chorus  which  closes  the  oratorio 
was  replaced  by  “God  of  Light,”  which  i,  the 
finale  of  the  division  “Spring.”  The  orchestral 
introduction  to  “Winter”  was  retained;  this  in- 
troduction “expresses  the  thick  fogs  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,”  aud  as  performed  by  the  Bos- 
ton orchestral  club  under  Mr.  Lana's  direction, 
the  music  reached  a height  ff  realism  which 
would  have  staggered  even  the  sanguine  com- 
poser. 

The  soloists  were  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin  and 
Messrs.  Parker  and  Hay.  It  is  a pleasure  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  art  of  Miss  Franklin.  Her  vocal- 
ization was  admirable ; her  musical  nature  was 
seen  iu  little  details  often  despised  and  ignored 
by  singers,  for  example  in  her  singing  of  re- 
peated notes,  where  they  are  not  properly  de- 
tached, the  rhythm  suffers;  the  cadenza  which 
she  introduced  (and  with  authority)  in  the  air 
“0  how  pleasing”  was  musical  in  itself  and  in 
keeping  with  the  air;  her  phrasing  and  her  tech- 
nique were  alike  worthy  of  high  praise ; witness, 
her  artistically  simple  and  beautiful  delivery  of 
the  few  measures  beginning  “The  genial  sun.” 
Miss  Franklin  with  the  other  soloists  suffered 
from  the  coarse  and  ragged  accompaniment  of 
the  orchestra,  especially  iu  the  difficult  air  from 
“Summer.”  Mr.  Parker  too  deserves  high  praise. 
He  was  heartily  applauded  after  the  air  “The 
trav’ler  stands  perplexed”;  the  presto  of  this  air, 
by  the  way,  as  taken  Thursday  night  was  not  a 
presto  at  all,  but  a moderate  allegro.  The  duet 
between  Lucas  and  Jane  was  thoroughly  delight- 
ful. Mr.  Hay  sung  the  air  “With  joy”  manfully 
and  well,  but  his  treatment  of  the  appoggiatura 
whenever  it  occurred  in  the  recitatives  allotted  to 
him  was  wrong,  in  that  he  did  not  give  the  intro- 
ductory note  its  proper  value. 

The  work  of  the  chorus  was  like  unto  the 
works  of  our  old  friend  the  church  of  the  Lao- 
diceans : “I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art 
neither  cold  nor  hot;  I would  thou  wert  cold  or 
hot.”  Iu  four-part  singing,  the  tenors  were 
often  inaudible,  the  altos  were  weak.  The  so- 
pranos were  excellent,  the  basses  fair.  The 
chorus  singing  as  a whole  showed  nervousness 
and  consequent  indecision  and  lack  of  expres- 
sion.  ; 

The  orchestra  was  made  up  of  the  Boston  Or-  I 
chestral  Club  and  a reinforcement  from  other 
quarters.  It  played  roughly  and  without 
rhythm.  Often  it  apparently  groped  its  way 
from  measure  to  measure.  As  these  failings  are 
apparent  in  the  work  of  any  orchestra  playing 
under  Mr.  Lang's  direction,  it  would  seem  to  an 
unprejudiced  observer,  that  the  fault  must  lie  in 
the  baton  of  the  director ; and  however  versatile 
and  accomplished  a musician  Mr.  Lang  may  be, 
it  is  plain  that  when  he  takes  his  stick  in  hand 
to  lead  a chorus  or  orchestra,  his  beat  is  indecis- 
ive and  perplexing. 

Such  a performance  as  that  of  1 hursday  night 
can  not  reflect  credit  upon  the  Cecilia.  That 
such  a society  should  so  wantonly  mutilate  a 
work  is  not  to  be  excused ; the  ruthless  treatment 
of  the  disjecta  membra  after  dismemberment  is 
equally  .without  accuse.  Philip  Hale. 


Music.  rc£-// 


Miss  Neally  Stevens. — A piauo-fortc  recital 
was  given  at  Buinstcad  Hall,  Friday,  tlio  24tli 
ult.  by  Miss  Neally  Stevens.  The  program  was 
as  follows : 

Gavotte,  G minor Bach 

Fantusie,  D minor Mozart 

Sonata,  op.  31,  No.  3 Beethoven 

Aria Pcrgolese 

iiourree  Antique Seeboeck 

Caprice  Espagnol Moszkowski 

March Weber- Billow 

Goiulellied Mendelssohn 

Etude  and  Waltz Chopin 

Koinanze ...  Tschaikowski 

llexcntanz ' Macdowell 

Licbcstrauin Liszt 

Transcription • Liszt 

Miss  Stevens  has  an  excellent,  in  some  respects 
a remarkable  technique.  This  technique  enables 
her  to  play  a certain  species  of  musical  composi- 
tion correctly  and  brilliantly.  This  species  of 
musical  composition  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  a 
redundancy  of  bravura  passages  and  a freedom 
trorn  passion.  Intricate  runs,  difficult  broken 
chords  are  to  her,  child’s  play ; the  singing  of  the 
simple  melody  of  l’ergolese  is  beyond  her  reach. 
She  therefore  plays  the  caprice  of  Moszkowski 
with  effect,  while  the  Fantasia  of  Mozart  or 
the  Beethoven  sonata  seems  to  her  but  mere  notes 
which  are  to  be  learned  by  patient  study  and  to 
lie  played  as  an  etude  of  Clementi. 

And  she  brings  to  mind  the  divine  Olimpia,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Professor  Spalauzani  in  the 
wild  tale  of  Hoffmann ; the  maiden  so  hotly 
loved  by  Nathaniel;  for  Olimpia  played  upon  the 
piano  with  great  skill  and  she  could  even  sing  a 
bravura  aria;  but  to  the  amorous  pleadings  of 
the  student  she  could  only  answer,  "Ach,  ach !” 
her  eyes  were  fixed  and  dead,  reflecting  not  giving 
forth  light;  and  when  ho  laid  his  head  upon  her 
breast  of  snow,  he  heard,  instead  of  the  beatings 
of  a heart  of  flesh,  a whirring  of  wheels.  For 
Spalanzani  was  a maker  of  automata,  and  Olim- 
pin  was  his  masterpiece. 


The  Fourteenth  Symphony  Concert. 

Mendelssohn Overture,  “Mclusina” 

Weber Romance  from  “Euryanthc” 

Grieg Suite,  “Peer  Gynt,”  op.  40 

“Daybreak.” 

“The  Death  of  Aase.” 

"Auitra’s  Dance.” 

"In  the  Halls  of  the  King  of  the  Dovre  Moun- 
tains.” 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Dvorak Songs  with  Piano 

(a)  “I  chant  my  Lay.” 

(b)  “Hark,  how  my  Triangle.” 

(c)  “Songs  my  Mother  taught  me.” 

(d)  “Cloudy  Heights  of  Tatra  daring  Falcon 

liaunteth.” 

Schumann Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat,  op.  97 

The  charming  Me'.usina  overture  was  roughly 
handled  last  Saturday.  The  mermaid  was  not 
wooed  with  gentle  caresses  and  honeyed  words ; 
violent  hands  were  laid  upon  her,  as  though  she 
were  a woman  of  the  Sabines.  Where  was  the 
mysterious  and  dreamy  beauty  of  the  opening 
measures  ? Who  would  have  thought  that  Men- 
delssohn had  marked  them  pianissimo  ? 

And  next  to  Mr.  Nikisch,  the  first  clarinet 
player  was  chiefly  blamable.  This  gentleman  at 
his  first  appearance,  when  he  played  in  the  “Ros- 
amunde”  music  of  Schubert,  made  a very  favor- 
able impression.  Since  the  first  concert  he  has 
steadily  worked  to  remove  that  impression.  We 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  oboes,  flutes  and  bas- 
soons of  the  orchestra ; but  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  first  clarinet  is  a weaker  member. 

Nor  can  the  peculiar  genius  of  Mr.  Nikisch  be 
seen  in  his  direction  of  such  works  as  this  over- 
ture. He  seems  unhappy  unless  he  “rides  in  the 
whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm.”  Repose,  the 
quiet  beauty  of  insinuation,  delicacy  of  touch 
and  treatment,  these  qualities  seem  abhorrent  to 
his  nature.  By  birth  and  education  his  is  a the- 
atrical nature ; and  when  he  has  to  deal  with  the 
theatrical  in  music  he  is  admirable,  most  admir- 
able ; but  the  hot  and  feverish  air  of  the  play- 
house soon  becomes  insupportable. 

The  suite  of  Grieg  is  taken  from  the  music 
written  for  the  stage  version  of  “Peer 
Gvut,”  the  extraordinary  poem  of  Ibsen. 
Of  the  four  numbers,  the  first  and  Sfecond  are 
musically  the  most  interesting;  the  second  is 
beautiful,  and  it  was  exceedingly  well  played, 
for  the  strings  so  carefully  drilled  by  Mr. 
Gericke  have  not  yet  lost  their  cunning.  The 
dance  of  Anitra  is  not  so  original,  and  the  last 
movement  is  vulgar  and  noisy.  As  a whole  the 
music  of  this  suite  is  like  unto  the  gracefully 
rounded  sentences  of  a speaker  who  has  nothing 
to  say.  It  is  fair  theater-music,  and  while  it 
may  be  appropriate  and  effective  in  the  theater, 
where  it  accompanies  the  play,  it  is  out  of  place 
when  included  in  the  program  of  a symphony 
concert. 

And  the  cymbal  and  the  drum  delighted  the 
people,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  number 
they  shouted  for  joy.  At  last  they  were  really 
pleased;  at  last  they  heard  that  which  they 
could  understand.  And  it  was  as  if  they  said 
one  unto  the  other,  “Come  now  let  us  no  longer 
imagine  vain  things;  let  us  no  longer  pretend  to 
admire  that  which  wearies  us;  let  us  show 
openly  our  delight  in  that  which  appeals  to  us 
and  fits  our  nature.  Let  us  be  honest;  and  let 
us  hear  this  thing  again.”  Mr,  Nikisch,  perhaps 
amused  at  the  preference  shown  for  Barabbas, 
yielded  all  too  willingly  to  the  people’s  cry. 

Little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  any  of  the 
composer’s  expression-marks  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Schumann  symphony.  It  was 
played  with  a rush  and  a bang.  The  other 
movements  were  treated  with  more  respect,  and 
the  wonderfully  solemn  “Religioso”  movement 
was  well  played.  Schumann  originally  wrote  a 
short  explanation  of  this  movement  and  after- 
wards struck  it  out,  saying  that  in  the  absence 
of  a text  the  hearers  could  not  indulge  in  pre- 
posterous comparisons. 

Mr.  William  J.  Winch  was  the  soloist.  His  rich 
and  sympathetic  voice  was  under  his  control : and 
by  his  personal  magnetismbe  almost  succeeded  in 
making  the  songs  of  Dvorak  endurable.  For 
songs,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  third, 
they  are  not;  nor  are  they  dramatically  effective 
if  you  regard  them  as  a species  of  recitative. 
They  do  not  soothe;  they  do  not  haunt;  they 
incite  hysteria ; they  suggest,  in  fact  they  de- 
mand—an  anti-spasmodic.  The  accompaniments, 


| often  harsh  and  at  times  obtrusive,  were  placed 
by  Mr.  Nikisch. 

The  Third  Kneisel  Concert. 

Beethoven  Quartet  in  C minor,  op.  18,  No.  4. 
Beethoven  Pianoforte  Trio  in  D,  op.  70,  No.  1. 
Beethoven  Quartet  in  C major,  op.  69,  No.  3. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  gave  the  third  concert  of 
the  scries  at  Union  Hall,  Monday  evening.  Mr. 
Carl  Baermann  was  the  pianist. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  per- 
formance of  this  most  excellent  Quartet  was 
characterized  by  perfection  of  technique,  keen 
sense  of  the  proper  subordination  of  one  member 
to  another,  sentiment  which  never  fell  into  maw- 
kishness, and  power  which  was  never  oppress- 
ive. These  are  all  hackneyed  expressions,  and 
they  have  been  used  again  and  again,  particular- 
ly in  reference  to  this  Kneisel  Quartet.  Nor  are 
they  now  used  loosely  as  by  one  who  merely 
juggles  with  words,  careless  where  they  fall; 
nor  are  they  mere  mouth-tribute.  For  so  many 
concerts  are  merely  sad  exhibitions  of  hopeless 
mediocrity,  and  so  many  concerts  are  merely  a 
vehicle  of  sensational  and  personal  display,  that 
the  homage  paid  to  sincere  and  capable  musi- 
cians should  never  grow  stale,  should  never  be 
perfunctory.  There  are  some  who  are  Inclined 
to  sneer  at  string  quartets ; they  call  them  “thin” 
and  “wearisome” ; they  complain  of  a “lack  of 
tone,”  they  miss  “orchestral  color.”  But  next 
to  the  singing  by  a trained  choir  of  the  motels  of 
the  great  Italians,  comes  surely  in  pure  music 
the  string  quartet ; and  how  many  of  our  com- 
posers who  conceal  their  lack  of  ideas  by  fantas- 
tic instrumentation  and  attract  the  attention  by 
splashes  of  sound  thrown  without  reason  in  the 
face  of  the  listener,  can  write  a quartet  of  sus- 
tained interest  and  beauty  ? 

The  concert  of  Monday  evening,  though  per- 
haps too  long  (for  it  lasted  until  ten  o’clock)  was 
thoroughly  delightful.  Exceptions  might  be 
taken  in  one  optwo  instances  to  the  tempo  chosen. 
In  the  Quartet  in  C major,  surely  the  opening 
andante  con  moto  was  too  slow,  and  the  exqui- 
site andante  in  A minor  would  have  gained  in 
beauty  had  it  been  taken  a little  faster. 

Mr.  Baermann  played  his  part  in  the  pianoforte 
trio  with  technical  clearness  and  much  discretion. 
It  was  an  agreeable  contrast  to  his  ensemble 
playing  at  the  last  of  his  own  concerts.  Was  not 
the  largo  too  slow  even  for  a largo  assai ; for  the 
players  lingered  so  long  upon  the  opening  words 
of  the  musical  sentences  that  by  the  time  the 
periods  were  reached,  the  first  words  were  for- 
gotten. And  would  it  not  be  well  in  chamber 
music  to  use  a smaller  piano;  or  if  the  performer 
insists  upon  an  instrument  of  full  size,  is  it  nec- 
essary to  have  the  cover  raised  the  full  length  of 
the  supporting  stick  ? 

Each  number  of  this  program  was  given  for 
the  first  time  at  these  concerts.  It  is  perhaps  a 
dangerous  experiment  to  restrict  a program  of  two 
hours  to  the  works  of  one  man ; the  ear  demands 
sharp  contrasts;  the  same  personality,  however 
great  it  may  be,  soon  becomes  like  the  guest  who 
makes  too  long  a stay ; and  does  not  even  the 
most  faithful  husband,  after  years  of  devotion, 
some  time  or  other  wish  that  another  face  than 
that  of  the  mother  of  his  children  might  shine 
upon  him  at  the  break  of  day  ? 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  piano  trio  chosen 
would  in  these  days  be  listened  to  in  patience 
were  not  the  sacred  name  of  Beethoven  attached 
to  it.  The  first  and  third  movements  are  ingen- 
ious, wonderfully  written  of  course,  but  do  they 
possess  a real  musical  interest  ? And  the  piano 
part  of  the  second  movement  is  so  written  that 
when  it  is  played,  even  by  the  accomplished 
musicians  of  Monday,  either  the  movement  be- 
comes intolerably  slow  for  the  sake  of  the  clear 
ness  of  the  piano  passages,  or  the  piano  part  be- 
comes a mere  jumble  of  notes. 

The  quartet  in  C minor,  on  the  other  hand, 
contains  innumerable  beauties,  although  the  men- 
uetto  does  not  reach  the  high  water  mark  of 
Beethoven.  The  scherzo  is  delightful  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  And  if  this  quartet  at  times 
brings  to  the  mind  the  voice  of  the  great 
Mozart,  curiously  enough  in  the  quartet  in 
C major  (particularly  in  the  second  move- 
ment) do  we  find  premonitions  of  Mendels- 
sohn. It  is  hard  to  believe  the  stories 
told  by  Thayer  of  the  way  in  which  these  quar- 
tets were  treated  when  they  were  first  played 
over;  how  Romberg  stamped  on  one,  and  how 
other  musicians  libeled  them  in  terms  too  coarse 
to  be  repeated.  Now  it  is  the  fashion  to  show 
enthusiasm  over  the  later  quartets  alone  of 
Beethoven ; and  to  say  contemptuously  of  the 
earlier  ones  that  they  might  have  been  written  by 
Mozart.  But  to  say  of  music  that  it  might  have 
been  the  work  of  the  composer  of  “Don  Gio- 
vanni,” is  not  that  really  the  highest  praise  ? 


The  Andres-Doerner  Concert. — An  En- 
semble piano  concert  was  given  by  Mr.  Armin 

W.  Doerner  and  Mr.  Henry  G.  Andres  at  Bum- 
stead  Hall  Tuesday  evening.  The  program 

was  as  follows : 

Theme  and  Variations,  op.  15 Hollaender 

Sonate  in  F Mozart-Grieg 

Zigeuner  Polka Conradi-Liszt 

Andante  anu  Variations, op.  46 Schumann 

Gavotte  and  Musette,  op.  200 Raft 

Romanze,  op.  48 Them 

Tarentelle,  op.  6 Saiut-Saens 

This  concert  was  free  from  the  clap-trap  which 
often  disfigures  the  performance  of  ensemble 
players.  Too  ofteu  appeals  are  made  to  the  curi- 
osity of  the  listener;  and  the  whole  affair  ex- 
cites in  the  breast  of  the  spectator  the  emotions 
which  are  awakened  by  the  apparition  upon 
the  stage  of  a large  six-legged  cat.  But  the  two 
gentlemen  of  Cincinnati  played  with  the  mod- 
esty which  characterizes  the  true  musician,  and 
there  was  nothing  of  the  sensational  either  in 
program  or  performance. 

The  Theme  and  Variations  of  Hollaender  was 
a musical  Slough  of  Despond,  and  the  Mozart- 
Grieg  Sonata  was  spun  out  to  an  extreme  length 
on  account  of  a surprisingly  false  idea  as  to  the 
proper  pace  of  the  andante.  The  other  numbers 
of  the  program  were  more  interesting;  the  beau- 
tiful composition  of  Schumann  was  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  audience,  but  the  thunder 
and  lightning  Polka  and  sugary  Romanze  were 
loudly  applauded. 

As  far  as  technique  is  concerned,  the  perform- 
ance of  Messrs.  Doerner  and  Andres'  was  a very 
creditable  one ; there  was,  however,  a lack  of  in- 
dividual precision  in  the  matter  of  striking 
chords:  and  this  fault  multiplied  by  two  be- 
came glaring. 

-jLwould  have  been  an  agreeable  change  had 


either  gentlemen  played  one  or  two  solo  num- 
bers. For  in  spite  of  the  reputation  won  in  Eu- 
rope by  Willi  and  Louis  Them  and  in  spite  of 
the  success  of  Messrs.  Doerner  and  Andres, 
there  seems  to  bo  but  little  true  musical  enjoy- 
ment or  musical  benefit  in  concerts  exclusively 
devoted  to  such  ensemble  playing.  Two  pianos 
are  necessarily  more  to  be  dreaded  than  one ; 
and  in  these  latter  days  one  piano,  even  a poor 
little  baby  grand,  under  the  hands  of  an  athlete 
becomes  as  terrible  as  an  army  with  ban- 
ners. 


The  Casino  Company. — Aronson’s  Casino 
Company  gavo  “Erminie”  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theater  Thursday  night.  The  costumes  and 
scenery  were  pretty ; Miss  Dennin  was  a seduc- 
tive Javotte;  Mr.  Campbell  unfortunately  left  his 
voice  at  the  hotel;  the  part  of  Ravennes  was  well 
taken  by  Mr.  Stevens;  and  Miss  Pauline  Hall 
nearly  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  difficult 
feat  of  singing  in  two  different  keys  at  the  same 
time.  The  audience  was  highly  amused  by  Mr. 
Powers  who  as  Cadeaux  appeared  as  the  buffoon, 
“a  man,"  according  to  the  dictionary  of  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Walker,  “whose  profession  is  to 
make  sport  by  low  jests  and  antick  postures.” 
Philip  Hale. 


Music. 


The  Fifteenth  Symphony  Concert. 

Bach-Abcrt Prelude,  Choral  aDd  Fugue 

Rail.  . .Symphony  No.  1,  “To  the  Fatherland,”  op.  96 

1.  Allegro. 

2.  Scherzo  (Allegro  molto  vivace). 

3.  Larghetto. 

5.  Larghetto  sastenuto;  Un  poco  lento,  quasi  An- 
dante moderato;  Allegro  deciso  trionfante. 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Wagner Huldighngs  March 

J.  J.  Abert,  composer,  director,  and  player 
upon  the  double  bass  is  only  known  in  this  i 
country  as  the  arranger  for  orchestra  of  Sebas- | 
tian  Bach’s  great  organ  fugue  in  G-minor;  and 
yet  he  has  written  symphonies,  quartets,  songs,  I 
and  operas.  His  symphonic  poem  “Columbus,” 
written  m 1864,  after  it  had  been  played  in  the  ! 
cities  of  Germany,  was  brought  out  in  Paris  by  [ 
Pasdelonp  at  one  of  his  Popular  Concerts ; and 
his  third  opera  “Astorga”  has  been  translated 
into  French  and  published  by  Durand.  Since 
1867  be  has  written  bat  little,  for  about  that  time 
he  married  a woman  who,  like  Justice  Shallow, 
had  land  and  beeves,  and  of  whom  it  is  said,  she 
first  loved  the  compositions,  then  the  composer. 
And  so  he  lived  in  the  sleepy  town  of  Stuttgart, 
drank  most,  and  at  times  lazily  swung  the  baton 
in  the  little  theater  of  the  Court. 

The  Bach  arrangement,  or  rather  Bach  pot 
pourri,  is  ingeniously  made;  the  instrumen- 
tation is  interesting  and  the  choral  is  cleverly  in- 
troduced. At  the  same  time  this  fugue  was  writ- 
ten for  the  organ ; nor  is  it  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  choral.  The  utility  of  playing  upon 
one  instrument  that  which  was  designed  and 
written  for  another  is  very  questionable.  The 
genius  of  an  organ  is  separate  and  distinct;  and 
although  you  may  play  upon  that  sublime  piece 
of  mechanism  the  Overture  to  Zampa  and  so 
please  the  unthinking,  you  sin  against  the  com- 
poser and  against  the  laws  of  artistic  common 
sense ; for  however  ingenious  your  registration 
may  be,  you  cannot  faithfully  reproduce  the 
ideas  of  the  composer,  and  you  turn  the  organ 
into  an  orchestrion. 

Neither  can  any  combination  of  orchestral  in-  ; 
struments  deceive  the  ear  by  imitations  of  the 
tones  of  organ  diapsons. 

The  proper  tempo  at  which  the  fugue  should 
be  taken  when  it  is  played  upon  the  organ  de- 
pends upon  the  proportions  of  the  instrument,  its 
promptness  of  speech,  and  the  size  of  the  church 
or  hall.  Saturday  evening  the  fugue  was  taken 
at  too  slow  a pace ; the  subject  as  played  was  not 
“incisive,  corrosive;”  when  the  “spider  web 
strengthened,”  the  attention  flagged  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  choral  to  he  heard  became  at  last 
impudent,  not  to  be  borne.  This  fugue  of  Bach 
calls  for  speed,  a headlong  rush,  and  an  irresisti- 
ble, all-conquering  rhythmic  swing,  as  “the 
pulse  of  Time”  which  seen  by  the  Blessed  Damo- 
zel,  “shook  fierce  through  all  the  world.” 

The  symphony  of  Joachim  Raff  which  took  the 
prize  offered  by  “The  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Music  of  the  Austrian  Empire”  bears  the  motto, 
“An  das  Vaterland,”  and  it  contains  as  a species 
of  prelude  a preface  of  words  full  of  sound  and 
fury.  This  collection  of  turgid  phrases  is  sup- 
posed to  prepare  the  hearer  for  the  music  which 
follows ; and  we  learn  from  it  that  the  symphony 
is  really  an  “Inquire  Within”  for  all  you  wish  to 
know  of  the  German  character.  It  is  a Baedeker 
for  German  emotions.  Civilization,  the  dance, 
“profundity,”  women  and  children,  victory  and 
defeat,  the  chase,  perseverance— all  the  qualities, 
conditions,  experiences,  and  events  of  German 
life  are  to  be  portrayed  by  music.  It  is  a musical  j 
stereopticon  ; a pantomime  with  the  curtain  fall-  j 
ing  on  the  apotheosis  of  Germania.  And  to  give  j 
the  wondering  foreigner  a correct  idea  of  the  past, 
present  and  future  condition  of  the  “Fatherland” 
from  a geographical,  historical,  political  and 
zoological  standpoint,  only  five  movements  were 
found  necessary.  Fortunately  only  four  were 
played ; the  movement  which  portrays  “the  vain 
struggles  to  bring  about  the  unity  of  the  Father- 
land”  was  omitted. 

It  is  not  easy,  it  is  not  fair  after  one  hearing  of 
this  work  to  write  anything  but  mere  impressions 
which  a second|  hearing  might  change.  And 
first,  even  with  the  cuts,  the  symphony  is  too  ! 
long,  nor  does  the  geographical  extent  of  Ger-  1 
many  upon  the  map  of  the  world  call  for  a lym-  \ 
phony  of  such  length.  Some  unknown  compiler 
of  figures,  an  enthusiastic  German  or  a precise 
and  plodding  Englishman,  or  possibly  a poor 
wretch  tormented  with  insomnia,  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  count  the  measures  of  "Vaterland”;  I 
and  he  has  found  (to  quote  from  the  Program 
Notes)  that  is  is  longer  by  1,427  measures  than 
Mozart’s  Jupiter.  Itii  by  600  measures  longer 
than  Beethoven's  “Heroic’’ ; by  800  longer  than 
Schumann’s  Second. 


d to 


he  first  movement  seems"  interminable ; and 
lough  tbe  bearer  is  expected  to  admire  the 
Lie-picture”  of  German  perseverauce,  it  is 
_fe  likely  that  he  will  wonder  at  the  patience 
those  who  sit  through  the  performance.  There 
■kn  abundance,  perhaps  a superabundance  of 
fhnical  skill;  Raff's  mastery  over  counter- 
Irint  is  seen  in  nearly  every  page;  there  are 
tafiT  examples  of  the  most  cunning  canonic 
w4eatment ; but  as  a whole,  the  first  movement 
f seems  long-winded,  and  so  crowded  with  detail 
that  there  is  no  definite  impression  made  upon 
J the  hearer.  The  second  movement  seems  tire- 
I gome  and  undramatic;  and  as  “program  music 
singularly  weak.  The  larghetto,  which  “gives 
us  a picture  of  home  life,  its  charms  and  pleas- 
ures/’ certainly  appeals  to  the  senses.  It  is  mu- 
lodious  and  sentimentally  beautiful.  But  in  the 
last  movement,  if  “Hope  the  consoler  takes  the 
composer  by  the  hand,”  it  is  only  after  she  has 
forsaken  the  listener  who  sits  sullenly  awaiting 
the  “unity  of  Germany”  which  is  “expressed  by  , 
the  final  chord.”  . 

Now  in  the  absence  of  the  text  and  without 
the  introduction  of  a national  song,  would  any 
human  being  be  reminded  by  this  music  of  the 
abstract  qualities  assigned  by  Raff  to  his  coun- 
trymen ; would  he  in  the  larghetto  see  a vision 
of  domestic  bliss  and  grandmother  and  the 
children  seated  about  the  hearth  ? Not  without 
reason  did  Hanslick  write  that  German  men  and 
women  who  gladly  recognized  themselves  in  the 
looking-glass  held  up  by  Beethoven  would  not 
regard  themselves  as  flattered  by  this  music  of 

R Wagner’s  “Huldigungsmarsch”  was  the  final 
number.  With  its  roar  of  brass  and  beatings  of 
drums  it  this  time  served  its  purpose,  saying  “It 
is  high  time  to  awake,  to  awake  out  of  sleep. 

And  yet  so  far  as  musical  ideas  are  concerned 
it  is  far  below  the  Tannhauser  march,  and  not 
much  better  than  the  celebrated  $5000  Centen- 
nial swindle. 

| In  the  Symphony  and  in  this  March  was  seen  a 
'Jsingular  habit  of  Mr.  Nikisch:  viz.,  his  exag- 
geration of  the  ritardando.  If  the  composer  has 
j indicated  a slight  ritardando  for,  say  two  meas- 
! ures,  Mr.  Nikisch  says  ten.  And  in  so  doing,  he 
, 1 is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  composer;  he 
> war6  against  the  laws  of  musical  taste  and  ruins 
the  sentence  and  the  rhythm. 


Causerie. — Again  there  is  a lull  after  the 
| storm;  but  let  no  one  be  deceived;  the  piano 
players  and  the  men  singers  and  women  singers 
I are  gathering  strength  for  the  next  attack. 
When  we  become  a really  civilized  people,  the 
j appearance  of  performers  in  concerts  will  no 
J doubt  be  regulated  by  law ; concerts  will  only  be 
given  at  stated  intervals ; and  pianists  will  prob- 
ably be  under  police  surveillance,  and  when  they 
appear  in  the  street,  they  will  be  obliged  to  wear 
badges. 

***** 

Some  time  ago  I went  to  a concert  which  was, 
perhaps,  more  of  a “ social  ” than  a musical 
event.  The  women  of  “society”  were  present  in 
full  force,  and  their  applause  fell  like  the  rain 
j.  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust;  and  it  was  curious 
to  see  how  that  which  was  really  bad  from  a 
musical  standpoint  received  the  most  hearty  and 
spontaneous  applause.  At  all  such  concerts  a 
committee  of  three  should  be  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guiding  and  directing  this  feminine 
enthusiasm. 

***** 

The  matter  of  applause  was  carefully  attended 
to  by  the  Emperor  Nero,  who,  when  he  was  not 
busied  with  crucifying  and  burning  Christians, 
gave  proofs  of  his  extreme  cruelty  by  repeatedly 
giving  song-recitals.  These  musical  entertain- 
ments were  of  a compulsory  nature,  and  we  are 
told  by  ancient  historians  that  “during  the  time 
of  his  performance  nobody  was  allowed  to  stir 
out  of  the  theater  upon  any  account,  however 
necessary ; many  of  the  spectators  being  quite 
wearied  with  hearing  him,  because  the  town  gates 
■ i were  shut  slipped  privately  over  the  walls ; or, 
|t  , counterfeiting  themselves  dead,  were  carried  out 
j for  their  funeral.”  But  he  trusted  not  in  his 
people,  “so  he  chose  young  men  of  high  station, 
and  above  five  thousand  robust  young  fellows 
from  the  common  people,  on  purpose  to  learn 
various  kinds  of  applause,  called  bombi,  im- 
' ! brtces  and  testa,  which  they  were  to  practise  in 
1 his  favor  whenever  he  performed.  They  were 
i remarkable  for  their  fine  heads  of  hair,  and  were 
| extremely  well-dressed,  with  rings  upon  their  left 
J hands.  The  leaders  of  these  bands  had  salaries 
r|  of  $1600  allowed  them.” 

***** 

j And  it  is  interesting  to  the  student  of  history 
! to  learn  that  even  in  the  time  of  Nero  musi- 
J cians  were  in  no  way  strangers  to  the  amenities 
which  characterize  the  musical  age  in  which  we 
! live;  for  it  is  said  of  Nero  that  “tie  would  watch 
] narrowly  his  competitors  in  the  contest  of  song, 
defame  them  privately,  and  sometimes,  upon 
meeting  them,  rail  at  them  in  very  scurrilous 
1 language ; or  bribe  them,  if  they  were  better  per- 
| formers  than  himself.” 

***** 

A man  with  a very  extraordinary  voice  ap- 
| peared  this  week  in  a variety-show  known  as 
“Hermann’s  Trans-Atlantique  Vaudeville.”  He 
is  known  upon  tbe  stage  as  Sig.  Tacchi,  one  of 
“Les  Fr£res  Taccbi,”  tbe  other  brother  Tacchi 
I bring  Mr.  Harry  Pepper.  Sig.  Tacchi  gave  a 
remarkable  imitation  of  bells;  how  his  voice 
gained  that  peculiar  metallic  quality,  whether 
nature  assisted  or  art  alone  created,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  I have  been  told  that  Italians  are  found 
who,  by  a certain  adjustment  of  the  palate,  gain 
their  livelihood  by  such  imitations;  perhaps  this 
is  but  a traveler's"  fable,  to  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  such  tales  as  that  tbe  elephant  has  no  joints, 
and  that  mandrakes  shriek  when  pulled  out  of 
the  ground. 

***** 

At  this  same  entertainment  a poodle  sang,  and 
men  played  tunes  upon  stove-pipes  and  locomo- 
tives. It  mignt  Ire  well  for  some  enterprising 
manager  to  put  upon  tbe  stage  that  musical 
j machine  which  so  pleased  the  people  of  Brussels 
In  >1549,  when  Philip  the  Second  visited  his 
father,  the  Emperor  Charles.  In  the  procession 
] was  a chariot  which  carried  an  organ  played 
| upon  by  a bear.  The  organ  pipes  were  replaced 
by  twenty  boxes,  and  each  box  contained  a cat, 
whose  tail  was  tied  to  an  organ  key,  so  that 
when  the  key  was  pressed  the  corresponding  tail 
l was  violently  pulled,  and  a pitiable  miauling 
rwas  the  result.  The  learned  Christoval  Juan 
Icalvete  adds  that  the  cats  were  so  arranged  that 
[they  gave,  in  succession,  notes  of  tbe  scale. 

1 ~~  Philip  Halb. 


Music. 


The  Sixteenth  Symphony  Concert.—  < 

Tschaikowsky Overture  Fantasie,  “Romeo  and 

Juliet” 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Lalo -Symphonic  Espagnole,  for  Violin  and  Or- 

chestra, op. 21 . 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

XI.  Sclierzando. 

IV.  Andante. 

V.  Rondo. 

jvjjeode Symphonic  Variations,  op.  27 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Massenet Overture,  “Phedre” 

There  are  conductors  who  spend  time  and 
thought  upon  the  arrangement  of  their  programs. 
In  examining  the  claims  of  a composer,  they 
look  first  at  his  music  and  not  at  his  nationality. 

- In  the  making  of  the  program  they  take  care  that 
the  numbers  should  be  contrasted,  that  there 
should  not  be  one  dominant  color.  They  avoid 
extremes,  even  in  the  introduction  of  novelties. 
They  never  forget  that  instruction  is  not  the  ob- 
ject, not  the  chief  end  of  music:  and  they  do  not 
confound  the  Conservatory  with  the  Concert 
Hall.  They  will  not  carelessly  plead 
ignorance  of  the  merits  of  a school  foreign  to 
them.  Nor  will  they  with  a wave  of  the  hand 
dismiss  a composer  because  they  were  not  in  tbe 
habit  of  hearing  his  works  in  the  town  where  they 
studied.  The  programs  of  Lamoureux  of  Paris, 
Wlillner  now  of  Cologne,  and  Theodore  Thomas 
are  examples  of  what  programs  should  be. 

To  Mr.  Nikisch  the  catalogue  of  music  seems 
to  be  a colossal  grab-bag  into  which  he  blindly 
thrusts  his  hand;  what  he  pulls  out,  he  plays. 
Curiously  enough  fortune  so  far  has  favored 
Germany ; for  as  Mr.  Nikisch  is  said  to  be  a man 
of  extreme  catholicity  of  taste  and  of  a broad 
artistic  nature,  it  is  certainly  not  his  wish  that 
the  French  composers  should  be  so  systematic- 
ally ignored 

For  many  weeks  Mr.  Nikisch  has  held  his  re- 
ceptions at  Music  Hall  and  has  inviied  you  to 
meet  old  and  esteemed  friends ; and  you  have 
gone,  although  you  have  heard  their  gossip  and 
their  jests,  and  you  know  their  petty  faults;  it  is 
true  that  at  times  a stranger  has  been  seen,  and 
you  have  interchanged  a few  words  with  him; 
but  he  has  left  no  impression  upon  yon,  and  his 
voice  was  not  easily  heard,  such  was  the  din. 
But  twice,  to  your  surprise,  the  room  was  filled 
with  unknown  men  who  stared  at  you  and  you 
at  them.  Even  their  costumes  were  strange,  and 
you  were  startled,  and  you  missed  the  wigs  and 
furbelows  and  powder  and  patches  of  your  old 
friends ; and  yet  the  more  you  heard  of  the 
speech  of  these  people,  the  closer  you  drew  to 
them  that  you  might  see  their  faces,  that  you 
might  not  lose  a word.  Last  week  you  were  pleased 
at  first  with  a woman  whose  eyes  boldly  sought 
yours;  her  name  was  Phedre,  and  you  soon  left 
her;  but  you  could  have  listened  forever  to  the 
Russian  who  led  you  into  another  room,  and 
6 poke  to  you  of  love  and  death,  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

The  program  of  last  Saturday  was  extremely 
interesting;  and  the  opening  number,  the  over- 
ture by  Tschaikowsky,  made  a profound  impres- 
sion. The  other  novelty  (at  these  concerts)  was 
the  “Theme  and  Variations”  of  Nicod6,  ingen- 
iously constructed  and  scored,  and  containing 
passages  of  real  beauty ; take  for  example  the 
eighth  and  ninth  variations ; — but  there  are  too 
many  variations  and  too  many  reminiscences, 
and  we  seem  to  hear  the  voices  of  Chopin,  Schu- 
mann, and  others.  Not  that  there  is  any  direct 
plagiarism;  but  the  above  named  composers  are 
frequently  brought  to  mind;  and  at  one  time  we 
hear  the  opening  measures  of  an  immortal  song 
of  Verdi.  The  prelude  is  strongly  written,  and 
the  finale  is  impressive  and  beautiful.  The  first 
variation,  where  the  theme  is  given  to  the  first 
flute  and  first  clarinet,  was  badly  played,  and 
this  was  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Mol6 ; it  was  the 
fault  of  the  first  clarinet;  and  the  figuration  of 
the  first  violins  was  entirely  too  loud  ; it  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  too  little  attention  was  paid 
by  the  conductor  to  the  proper  balancing  of  the 
parts.  As  a whole,  the  variations  were  brilliant- 
ly played.  But  the  age  of  varied  airs  is  gone. 
We  read  with  wonder,  almost  with  incredulity, 
of  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  Moscheles  when 
ever  he  played  his  “Alexander”  variations;  and 
when  to-day  in  concert-hall  a virtuoso  plays  a 
composition  of  this  nature,  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
is  apt  to  wander,  though  he  is  dimly  conscious 
that  upon  the  platform  is  a man  performing  all 
manner  of  technical  miracles.  For  this  is  the 
age  when  we  are  ruled  by  the  nerves ; this  is  the 
age  of  nervous  diseases.  And  he  who  wishes  to 
move  and  excite  us  must  affect  our  nerves ; they 
must  be  irritated,  they  must  be  rasped.  No 
longer  can  we  endure  endless  and  vain  repeti- 
tions of  a theme,  however  ingeniously  the  theme 
may  be  distorted. 

Of  the  two  numbers  written  by  Frenchmen, 
Lalo’s  “Sympbonie  Espagnole”  for  violin  and 
orchestra  is  well  known.  It  was  brilliantly 
played  by  Mr.  Loeffler,  who  was  warmly  wel- 
comed and  heartily  applauded.  Surely  the  fas- 
cinating accompaniment  of  the  solo  was  worthy 
of  more  serious  attention  than  that  paid  to  it  last 
week ; there  was  a want  of  precision,  a lack  of 
delicacy  and  fine  feeling.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as,  with  this  exception  and  the  one 
spoken  of  above,  the  playing  of  the  orchestra 
was  remarkably  good.  The  horns  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  coming  of  Mr.  Reiter,  the 
brother  of  Xavier  Reiter;  and  the  brass,  particu- 
larly the  trumpets,  was  most  effective  through- 
out the  evening.  The  Fhfidre  overture  of  Mas- 
senet is  musically  both  attractive  and  .repulsive. 
In  it  are  seen  the  merits  and  faults  of  this  talented 
composer,  of  whom  a great  French  musician  once 
said  that  Massenet’s  reputation  would  have  been 
more  sure  and  lasting,  had  he  died  after  the  com- 
position of  his  first  suites  for  orchestra.  He  has 
a keen  sense  of  color  and  great  technical  skill ; 
he  has  a flowiug,  oft  inspired  melody ; yet  he  is 
at  times  wantonly  sensational,  and  his  love  for 
theatrical  effect  leads  him  Into  triviality  and  vul- 
gar bursts  of  noise.  There  is  but  little  of  the 
spirit  of  antiquity  in  this  overture.  Phaedra  of 
Massenet  is  not  “the  born  daughter  to  Pasiphae, 
smitten  by  gods,  burnt  to  the  bone  with  love, 
and  sick  with  hating  the  sweet  sun.”  She  is  a 
Phaedra  of  the  boulevards,  who,  with  painted 
cheeks,  impatiently  waits  for  Monsieur  Hippo- 
lytus  to  leave  his  favorite  cafe,  that  when  she 
meets  him  she  may  laugh  and  suddenly  throw 
vitriol  in  his  face. 

All  the  other  numbers  of  the  program  seemed 
commonplace  after  the  great  overiure  of  Tschai- 


kowsky, to  which  he  has  given  the  name  “Ro 
meo  and  Juliet.”  The  Russian  composer  has 
written  no  explanatory  program ; he  has  simply 
added  these  words  to  the  title;  “After  Skakes- 
pere.”  The  different  motives  have  no  names 
attached;  the  hearer  may  imagine  what  seems 
good  to  him.  He  may  call  one  motive  “Juliet,” 
another  “Romeo,”  a third  “the  feud” ; the  music 
remains  unchanged:  it  is  still  beautiful,  it  is 
still  full  of  anger  and  woe  and  despair,  with  or 
without  a forced  classification,  with  or  without 
an  arbitrary  ticketing  of  emotions.  And  so  this 
mu3icof  Tschaikowsky  would  be  just  as  wonder- 
ful, had  the  composer  named  the  overture  “The  ! 
Cenci,”  or  “Mary  Stuart,”  or  “Tragedy.” 

In  examining  this  overture  we  find  that  it  is  f 
more  firmly  knit  together  than  the  writings  of  j 
some  of  the  modern  Russian  schools.  Gustave 
Bertrand  said  of  certain  modern  Russian  com-  |[ 
posers,  “Russian  art,  because  it  is  in  its  infancy, 
is  therefore  sadly  afraid  of  showing  its  youth ; I 
and  so  their  musicians  feel  the  necessity  of  writ- 
ing such  music  as  is  called  to  day  ‘the  most  ad-  ! 
vanced.’  ” But  Tschaikowsky  is  not  a revolu 
tionnaire  ,-  and  he  has  studied  and  respected  the 
“classics”;  and  the  superb  “Introduzione  e fuga”  J 
from  his  Orchestral  Suite,  op,  43,  in  fact  the 
whole  Suite,  is  a proof  of  his  mastery  of  form. 
Nor  does  he  write  a program  and  then  set  it  to 
music,  giving  particular  words  to  particular  in- 
struments. He  names  bis  works  “The  Tempest,” 
“1812,”  “Francesca  von  Rimini”;  each  hearer 
hears  and  feels  according  to  tbe  extent  of  his 
own  imagination.  And  although  he  is  a Russian 
he  writes  for  the  world;  of  him  Bertrand  could 
have  said,  “Each  nation  should  have  its  own 
style,  should  consult  its  own  genius:  but  lan- 
guage and  syntax  are  and  always  will  be  shared 
alike  in  musical  civilization.” 

Now  no  words  can  describe  the  somber  and 
tender  beauties  of  this  masterpiece.  Take  the 
first  theme,  so  melancholy  in  itself  and  so  mel- 
ancholy in  its  surroundings ; can  you  by  a scien- 
tific analysis  of  its  instrumentation  and  its  sub- 
sequent development,  its  contrapuntal  treatment, 
preserve  the  essence  of  the  music  so  that  it  affects 
the  musician  who  did  not  hear  it ; or  by  word- 
painting,  by  carefully  balanced  sentences  can 
you  sing  it  to  the  layman  who  was  not  present  ? 
The  subtle  charm  escapes  you  when  you  come 
to  analyze  your  emotions  and  that  which  caused 
your  emotions;  neither  can  you  explain  why  the 
extraordinary  and  masterly  use  of  strong 
rhythms  which  clash  against  each  other,  why 
the  artistic  employment  of  cymbals  and  drums, 
should  so  stir  your  blood.  And  when,  toward 
the  close,  the  strings  play  that  sublime  cantabile 
which  suggests  a love  which  many  waters  cannot 
quench,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it,  can  you 
by  any  effort  of  your  own  quicken  the  pulse  of  a 
man  who  did  not  hear  the  song  with  its  throb- 
bing counter  subject  ? Were  it  the  solemn-eyed 
Opium  Eater  himself  who  wove  together  won- 
drous sentences,  the  stranger  could  only  cry 
aloud  with  Hamlet,  “I  would  I had  been  there.” 
That  is  to  say  this  overture  Is  an  inspiration  of 
genius  : its  beauty  is  that  of  the  “mad  naked 
summer  night — night  of  the  large  few  stars ;”  its 
woe  recalls  tbe  anguish  and  despair  of  lovers  of 
all  centuries,  from  tbe  early  days  when  the  sous 
of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  w-ere 
fair.  The  Russian  sadness  colors  the  whole 
work ; the  sadness  of  Dostoievsky  ; and  perhaps 
instead  of  seeing  the  glowing,  passionate  face  of 
Juliet,  it  is  the  pale  and  sorrowful  countenance 
of  Sonia  which  haunts  us,  or  we  stand  by  the 
body  of  Krotkaia.  For  the  Juliet  of  Shakespere 
must  necessarily  differ  from  the  Juliet  of  Berlioz 
and  Gounod,  from  the  Juliet  of  Tsehaikowski. 
And  yet  the  burden  of  the  song  remains  un- 
changed : 

“Eternal  passion ! 

Eternal  pain  1” 


Mr.  Joshua  Phippen. — Mr.  Joshua  Phippen 
gave  the  third  and  last  of  his  piano-forte  re- 
citals at  Steinert  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
program  was  as  follows  : 

Beethoven Sonata  in  A flat,  op.  110 

Bach-St.  Saens Overture  29th  Church  Cantata 

Gade In  the  Woods,  op.  41,  No.  1 

Chopin ..  .Ballade  in  G minor,  op.  23 

Grieg Papillon 

Grieg i.erceusc 

Chopin Polonaise  in  B flat,  op.  71,  No.  2 

Schumann Romance  in  F sharp,  op.  28,  No.  2 

Sgambati Toccata  in  A flat,  op.  18-  No.  4 

Rubinstein Etude  in  C major,  op.  23,  No.  2 

Rubinstein Barcarolle  in  G major 

Liszt Tarantella,  Venezia  e Napoli 

This  program,  as  a whole,  was  not  such  an 
ambitious  one  as  that  of  the  first  or  the  second 
of  the  series.  Yet  the  same  words  written  in  the 
Home  Journal  in  reference  to  Mr.  Phippeu’s 
second  concert  will  apply  to  this,  the  last. 

We  demand  of  a maker  of  boots  that  he  should 
be  a master  of  his  trade;  if  we  find  that  he  is 
unable  to  tit  us,  we  go  elsewhere  to  be  shod, though 
he  be  pleasant  of  "speech  and  kind  in  heart.  If 
the  boots  pinch,  if  the  maker  shows  that  he  has 
not  served  his  time  under  a good  master,  we  care 
not  for  his  intentions,  we  are  not  to  be  put  off 
with  the  plea,  "I  have  done  the  best  I could.” 

This  principle  prevails  in  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions—except,  it  would  seem,  in  Art. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Mr.  Phippen.  He  has 
evidently  studied  hard;  he  has  been  patient  and 
industrious.  But  a true  student  is  not  satisfied 
! alone  with  what  his  teacher  tells  him.  Helistens  to 
the  playing  of  students  taught  by  other  masters; 
he  diligently  goes  to  concerts  given  by  men  who 
are  famous ; and,  constantly  watching  and  re- 
flecting, he  improves  upon  one  idea  of  his 
teacher,  and  another  idea  he  discards  after  care- 
ful examination.  And  he  realizes  two  great 
facts:  first,  that  no  one  man  knows  everything; 
and  second,  that  from  every  performer,  good  or 
bad,  something  can  be  learned,  either  in  the  way 
of  imitation  or  avoidance. 

Now  the  pianists  of  all  ages  and  all  countries 
agree  upon  certain  principles  which  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  piauo-playing.  They  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  notes  of  chords  should  be  struck 
together  unless  the  composer  has  written  them 
as  arpeggios.  They  say  that  when  a melody  is 
accompanied,  the  melody  should  be  sung,  and 
the  accompaniment  should  be  an  accompaniment, 
and  that  when  the  first  note  of  the  accompani- 
ment and  the  first  note  of  the  song  come  to- 
gether, they  should  be  struck  simultaneously. 
But  the  chord  playing  of  Mr.  PhipDen  lacks  pre- 
cision and  strength,  and  his  left  baud  is  ever  in 
advance  of  his  right  hand.  Aud  so  with  many 
other  points  of  mechanism  upon  which  all  musi- 
cians of  education  and  natural  musical  instincts 
agree,  such  asufliythm,  which  is  the  one  indis- 
Isic, 


pensable  r 


, however  rude  or  prim- 


V / 


Itive  that  music  may  be, — touch — clearness— use 
of  the  pedal.  Now  in  all  theso  points,  in  spite 
of  his  Industry,  Mr.  Phippen  is  deficient. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  his  phrasing,  of 
his  interpretation  of  the  different  pieces  chosen 
by  him.  For  even  if  the  spirit  in  which  he 
undertakes  a work  bo  worthy  of  praise,  this 
spirit  is  not  supported  by  the  flesh.  This  is  the 
! more  to  bo  regretted  as  he  could  accomplish 
much,  if  he  would  only  subject  himself  to  a 
rigid  self-examination. 

Philip  Hale. 


Music. 


Q.-'Az  O ■ 9 ^ 


WE  spoke  some  time  ago  in  the  most  glowing 
terms  of  admiration  about  Tschaikowsky’s  over- 
ture to  “ Romeo  and  Juliet,”  which  was  produced  here 
at  the  last  Nikisch  concert.  Our  confreres  on  the  daily 
1 press  deemed  it  otherwise  worthy  of  treatment,  and  I 
saw  naught  in  it  tofpraise  or  even  favorably-eommend.  f 
Mr.  Phftip  Hale,  of  the  Boston  “ Home  Journal,”  a 
critic  who  wields  a trenchant  pen  and  a musician  of 
decidedly  mature  opinions,  thus  writes  on  the  sub- 
i ject,  and  mind  you  we  reprint  his  criticism  not  alone 
because  it  coincides  with  our  own,  but  also  as 
a specimen  of  music  criticism  that  escapes  the  epi- 
gram ot  the  paragrapher  and  the  baldness  of  the  mere 
j music  reporter. 

It  is  indeed  well  worthy  of  a careful  reading,  even  if 
the  writer’s  opinions  clash  with  your  own  : 

All  the  other  numbers  of  the  program  seemed  commonplace  after  the 
great  overture  of  Tschaikowsky,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  “ Romeo 
and  Juliet.”  The  Russian  composer  has  written  no  explanatory  program  ; 
he  has  simply  added  these  words  to  the  title  : “ After  Shakespeare.”  The 
different  motives  have  no  names  attached,  the  hearer  may  imagine  what 
seems  good  to  him.  He  may  call  one  motive  “ Juliet,”  another  “ Romeo,” 
a third  “ the  feud  ; ” the  music  remains  unchanged  ; it  is  still  beautiful,  it 
is  still  full  of  anger  and  woe  and  despair,  with  or  without  a forced  classifi- 
cation, with  or  without  an  arbitrary  ticketing  of  emotions.  And  so  this 
music  of  Tschaikowsky  would  be  just  as  wonderful  had  the  composer 
named  the  overture  “ The  Cenci,”  or  “ Mary  Stuart,”  or  “ Tragedy.” 

In  examining  this  overture  we  find  that  it  is  more  firmly  knit  together 
than  the  writings  of  some  of  the  modern  Russian  schools.  Gustave  Ber- 
trand said  of  certain  modern  Russian  composers  : ” Russian  art,  because 
it  is  in  its  infancy,  is  therefore  sadly  afraid  of  showing  its  youth,  and  so 
their  musicians  feel  the  necessity  of  writing  such  music  as  is  called  to-day 
the  most  advanced."  But  Tschaikowsky  is  not  a rivolutionnaire  ; and  he 
has  studied  and  respected  the  “ classics,”  and  the  superb  “ Introduzione  e 
fuga  from  his  orchestral  suite,  op.  43 — in  fact  the  whole  suite  is  a proof 
ot  his  mastery  of  form.  Nor  does  he  write  a program  and  then  set  it  to 
music,  giving  particular  words  to  particular  instruments.  He  names  his 
works  “ The  Tempest,”  “ 1812,”  “Francesca  von  Rimini;”  each  hearer 
hears  and  feels  according  to  the  extent  of  his  own  imagination.  And 
although  he  is  a Russian  he  writes  for  the  world  ; of  him  Bertrand  could 
have  said,  “ Each  nation  should  have  its  own  style,  should  consult  its  own 
genius,  but  language  and  syntax  are  and  always  will  be  shared  alike  in 
musical  civilization.” 

Now,  no  words  .can  describe  the  sombre  and  tender  beauties  of  this 
masterpiece.  Take  the  first  theme,  so  melancholy  in  itself  and  so  melan- 
choly in  its  surroundings  ; can  you  by  a scientific  analysis  of  its  instru- 
mentation and  its  subsequent  development,  its  contrapuntal  treatment, 
preserve  the  essence  of  the  music  so  that  it  affects  the  musician  who  did 
not  hear  it ; or  by  word  painting,  by  carefully  balanced  sentences  can  you 
sing  it  to  the  layman  who  was  not  present?  The  subtle  charm  escapes  you 
when  you  come  to  analyze  your  emotions  and  that  which  caused  your  emo- 
tions ; neither  can  you  explain  why  the  extraordinary  and  masterly  use  of 
strong  rhythms  which  clash  against  each  other,  why  the  artistic  employ- 
ment of  cymbals  and  drums,  should  so  stir  your  blood.  And  when,  toward 
i the  close,  the  strings  play  that  sublime  cantabile  which  suggests  a love 
[which  many  waters  cannot  quench,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it,  can 
you  by  any  effort  of  your  own  quicken  the  pulse  of  a man  who  did  not 
hear  the  song  with  its  throbbing  counter  subject?  Were  it  the  solemn 
eyed  opium  eater  himself  who  wove  together  wondrous  sentences,  the 
stranger  could  only  cry  aloud  with  Hamlet : “ I would  I had  been 

there.” 

That  is  to  say  this  overture  is  an  inspiration  of  genius  ; its  beauty  is  that  ' 
of  the  “ mad  naked  summer  night— night  of  the  large  few  stars  ; ” its  woe 
recalls  the  anguish  and  despair  of  lovers  of  all  centuries,  from  the  early 
days  when  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair. 
The  Russian  sadness  colors  the  whole  work  ; the  sadness  of  Dostoievsky, 
and  perhaps  instead  of  seeing  the  glowing,  passionate  face  of  “ Juliet,”  it 
is  the  pale  and  sorrowful  countenance  of  Sonia  which  haunts  us,  or  we  I 
stand  by  the  body  of  Krotkaia.  For  the  “Juliet”  of  Shakespeare  must 
necessarily  differ  from  the  “Juliet”  of  Berlioz  and  Gounod,  from  the 
Juliet  of  Tschaikowsky . And  yet  the  burden  of  the  song  remains  un- 
changed : 

“ Eternal  passion  ! 

Eternal  pain  ! " 


Thu  Listbmajtn  Qcabtit.— The  last  ooneert 
of  the  scries  given  by  the  Listeraanri  Quartet 
took  place  at  Stoinert  Hall,  Monday  evening. 
Miss  Gertrude  Franklin  sang,  and  Mr.  Otto 
lleodix  was  the  pianist.  The  program  was  ae 
I follows: 

Quartet  in  D minor,  op.  77 Ball 

bongs,  a.  Cradle  Song ( 

b.  When  Silent  Oriel  . ) “P0*1' 

C.  Salutation  Angcllqne Gounod 

| Quintet,  lor  pianoforte  and  strings,  in  F minor, 

op.  34, Brahms 

Whon  Miss  Franklin  sings  in  concert,  her 
taste  as  shown  in  the  choice  of  songs  is  as  ad- 
mirable as  her  vocalization.  She  sings  songs 
which  are  songs,  which,  written  for  the  human 
| voice,  can  be  sung  by  a human  voice.  She 
avoids  that  curious  species  of  musical  composi- 
tion where  the  pianist  plays  a piece  and  the 
singer  stands  by  and  from  time  to  time  moral- 
iies,  like  the  Chorus  in  a Greek  play.  In  these 
days  wheu  the  art  of  singing  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  tbe  lost  arts,  when  hysteria  is  called  pas- 
sion, and  false  intonation  is  dubbed  “intellec- 
tuality” or  “dramatic  feeling,”  it  is  a pleasure 
to  listen  to  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Bendix,  and  the  violoncello 
of  Mr.  Giese  lent  a sensuous  charm. 

The  Brahms  quintet,  the  piano  part  of  which 
was  played  by  Mr.  Bendix  with  power  and  mu- 
sical understanding,  is  not  a favorable  illustra- 
tion of  Brahm’s  genius.  It  is  tedious,  it  is  at 
times  needlessly  obscure.  It  is  dark-lantern 
music.  Now  and  then  there  seems  to  be  a flash 
of  light,  bat  again  darkness  reigns  and  the  hear- 
er gropes  his  way.  It  is  long,  it  is  long;  “out- 
lasting a night  in  Russia,  when  nights  are  long- 
est there.”  There  is  but  little  inspiration;  there 
is  a great  amount  of  labor. 

The  thanks  of  musiciaus  and  lovers  of  music 
are  due  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Quartet  for  the 
catholicity  displayed  in  the  making  of  the  pro- 
grams and  for  tbe  introduction  of  novelties.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not  receive  more 
substantial  encouragement.  But  concert-going 
is  in  this  city  largely  a matter  of  fashion ; and 
many  people  go  to  a concert  as  they  would  go  to 
a reception,  that  it  may  be  noised  abroad  that 
they  were  there.  Such  people  only  approve  of 
music  which  is  in  turn  approved  of  and  patron- 
ized by  Mesdames  X,  Y,  and  Z,  who  are  sup- 
posed, without  study,  to  have  acquired  musical 
knowledge  in  6ome  mysterious  way ; possibly 
by  absorption  by  the  pores. 


Hoi-« 


The  Apollo  Club. — The  third  concert  of  the 
nineteenth  season  of  the  Apollo  Club  was  given 
at  Music  Hall  Wednesday.  The  club  was  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Walker,  Miss  Esty  and  Miss 
Edmands.  The  program  was  as  follows : — 

The  Knights  and  the  Naiads Templeton  Strong 

By  Celia’s  Arbor William  Horsley 

Ah,  mon  fils Meyerbeer 

Miss  Edmands. 

Chorus  of  Dervishes Beethoven 

Turkish  March  “Ruins  of  Athens” 

Orchestra. 

A Venetian  Serenade Kremser 

Air,  “Herodiade” Massenet 

Mrs  Walker. 

A Cannibal  Idyl W.  T.  Taber 

| Henry  of  Navarre,  op.  48 George  E.  Whiting 

“The  Knights  and  the  Naiads,  for  soprano, 
alto,  and  baritone  solos,  male  chorus  and  orches- 
tra,” was  written  by  Templeton  Strong  for  the 
Apollo  Club;  it  was  sung  Wednesday  for  the 
j first  time.  The  words  are  translated  from  the 
German,  and  they  are  said  to  be  of  a humor- 
ous nature.  But  German  humor  is  often  an- 

other name  for  German  rudeness ; as  in  the  case 
of  the  philosopher  Fichte,  who  after  an  argument 
of  two  or  three  hours  said  to  his  opponent,  “My 
dear  sir,  one  of  us  must  necessarily  be  an  ass ; I 
am  not  that  animal.”  Or  it  is  vague,  indistinct, 
not  easily  grasped  or  comprehended ; orstale,  as  in 
the  words  of  “The  Naiads, "where  we  seethe  moth- 
er-in-law jest  brought  out  in  its  winding-sheet, 
smelling  of  churchyard  mould.  To  these  words 
Mr.  Strong  has  set  many  notes ; he  has  assigned 
a few  of  them  to  human  voices,  many  to  various 
instruments.  He  has  spent  time  and  care  upon 
this  composition,  and  the  result  is  an  exhibition 
of  ingenuity;  but  where  is  the  music?  This 
trivial  subject  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a sym- 
phonic poem,  descriptive  of  the  fight  of  the  stars 
in  their  courses  against  Sisera.  The  composer 
tortures  with  all  his  skill  the  phrases  of  his  own 
begetting;  the  children’s  lips  are  sealed,  they 
answer  not:  for  they  have  nothing  to  say.  Is 
there  any  sensuousuess,  is  there  hot  blood  in  the 
invitations  of  the  Naiads  ? Is  there  any  humor 
in  the  dreary  measures  given  to  tbe  dwarf?  The 
composition  throughout  is  musical  hifalutin. 
The  speaker  say 8 to  the  audience:  “Is  not  this 
clever?  Why  are  you  not  moved?”  But  the 
hearer  sits  in  silence,  for  he  cares  not  for  the  gib- 
berings  which  come  from  a distorted  mouth. 
Truly  there  is  ingenious  writing  for  the  orchestra ; 
but  it  is  labored,  often  irrelevant  and  sometimes 
impertinent;  while  the  voice-parts  are  inexcusa- 
bly uninteresting  and  difficult.  In  a word,  the 
composition  is  an  excellent  example  of  writing 
which  is  unfortunately  often  applauded  in  these 
evil  days;  where  the  voice  is  maltreated  delib- 
erately or  possibly  through  ignorance,  where 
strained  effects  are  gained  by  a curious  use  of 
instruments;  but  there  is  an  absence  of  inspira- 
tion, there  is  an  apparent  contempt  for  that 
which  is  melodious  or  beautiful,  and  simplicity 
of  thought  or  expression  is  openly  langhed  at. 
There  is  more  real  music  in  the  first  phrase  of  the 
Massenet  aria  sung  by  Mrs.  Walker  than  in  this 
whole  work  of  Templeton  Strong. 

The  performance  of  “The  Naiads”  was  uneven. 
Certain  passages  were  well  snng ; on  the  other 
hand  there  was  at  times  a lamentable  falling  from 
tbe  pitch ; and  though  Mrs.  Walker,  Miss  Esty, 
Miss  Edmands  and  Mr.  Edgerly  struggled  cour- 
ageously with  their  absurd  parts,  the  result  was 
unsatisfactory.  The  horns  seemed  panic  stricken, 
though  the  playing  of  the  orchestra  as  a whole 
was  more  worthy  of  praise  than  at  the  first  con- 
cert of  the  Club. 

What  a relief  was  the  charming  glee  of  Hors- 
ley which  followed.  Here  is  an  example  of  what 
writing  for  the  voice  should  be ; the  parts  are 
flowing  and  melodious ; there  is  no  palpable  en- 
deavor to  startle  or  amaze;  the  composer  gains 
his  effects  by  simple  means.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
state  that  it  was  heartily  applauded.  Ou  tbe 

‘ ~ atifi”  b y iiV  ..Ti>n*r  with  its 


“Chorus  of  Dervishes”  is  not  effective  when 
Jrom  proper  place.  The  “Cannibal 
Idyl  lias  at  least  a tunc,  uini  bo  it  serves  Its 
purpose.  A program  should  have  variety ; and 
what  objection  can  there  be  to  a part-song  of  this 
description,  provided  It  be  decently  written  ? To 
instruct  is  not  the  chief  aim  of  music. 

Mr.  Whiting’s  “Henry  of  Navarre,  for  male 
chorus,  tenor  solo,  and  orchestra"  is  an  ambi- 
tious work.  There  are  effective  passages  of  a de- 
scriptive nature  for  the  orchestra;  but  the  work 
is  too  heavily  scored.  There  Is  little  contrast ; 
the  brass  and  the  drums  are  too  busy.  The  or- 
chestra is  so  used  that  the  voices  are  covered. 
There  were  moments  when  nothing  could  tic 
heard  from  the  singers,  though  the  unprejudiced 
observer  would  have  inferred  from  the  expres- 
sion of  their  faces  that  they  were  singing  lustily. 
There  are  happy  passages  in  tbe  accompani- 
ments to  the  solo-work  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  the 
"Saint  Bartholomew"  measures  are  dramatic, 
though  suggestive  of  Meyerbeer.  As  a whole 
the  work  is  just  a little  bombastic,  and  there  is 
much  ado.  Yet  it  should  be  treated  with  respect, 
for  it  contains  proofs  of  the  talent  and  sincerity 
of  the  composer.  It  was  sung  with  spirit. 

Mrs.  Walker  and  Miss  Edmands  were  heard 
with  pleasure  and  were  recalled.  The  Turkish 
March  played  by  the  orchestra  could  have  been 
omitted  without  serious  damage  to  the  program. 


Mk.  Carl  Baermann.— Tbe  third  ot  the 
series  of  chamber  concerts  given  by  Mr.  Baer- 
mann took  place  at  Union  Hall  Thursday  eve- 
ning. The  pianist  was  assisted  by  Miss  Franklin 
and  Messrs.  Loeffler  and  Strasser.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows : 

Brahms Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  D minor, 

op. 108. 

Mozart Aria  “Parto,  parto,”  Titus 

(With  clarinet  obligato) . 

Fantasy,  C minor 

Beethoven Sonata,  E major,  op.  109 

Beethoven “Adelaide.”  Transcribed  by  Liszt 

Follets” 

Schubert “Song  of  the  Shepherd” 

(For  soprano,  clarinet  and  piano). 

Chopin Polonaise — Fantasie,  A flat,  op.  61. 

Chopin Scherzo,  C sharp  minor,  op.  39 

This  concert  was  of  real  interest  and  value,  yet 
the  program  was  too  long. 
v^Tn  spite  of  the  excellent  playing  of  Messrs. 
Baermann  and  Loeffler,  with  the  exception  of  tbe 
Adagio  the  Sonata  of  Brahms  did  not  awaken 
feelings  of  enjoyment.  Notes,  notes,  notes— and 
learnedly  put  together.  Too  learnedly  put  to- 
gether; for  he  that  increaseth  knowledge,  in- 
creaseth  sorrow,  as  the  worn  out  rou6  of  Jeru- 
salem remarked. 

Mr.  Baermann  played  with  more  freedom  and 
power,  and  schwung  than  is  his  wont.  This  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  I am  told  that  be  was 
still  suffering  from  sickness  and  appeared  in  de- 
fiance of  his  physician’s  order.  His  performance 
of  the  Mozart  Fantasy  was  admirable,  long  to 
be  remembered.  In  all  of  the  numbers  there 
was  much  more  to  be  praised  than  blamed, 
though  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  exceedingly 
careless  in  the  use  of  the  pedal ; and  his  per- 
formance of  arabesques,  of  the  delicate  embroi- 
dery of  Chopin  and  Liszt  often  reminded  one  of 
Mr.  Wopsle’s  reading  of  the  character  of  Hamlet, 
in  that  jt  was  “massive  and  concrete.” 

Miss  Franklin  sang  most  artistically  the 
famous  air  from  “La  clemenza  di  Tito”  and 
Schubert’s  “Song  of  the  Shepherd.”  The  clar- 
inet part  to  these  sengs  was  played  by  Mr. 
Strasser  with  beautiful  tone  and  musicianly  [‘ 
feeling.  What  a pity  it  is  that  he  has  no  seat 
in  the  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Philip  Hale. 


M/usic. 


ib  Seventeenth  Symphony  Concert. 

Lcr Overture,  "Oberou” 

It Couoerto  for  Pinnolorte  in  A major,  No.  2 

F . Stanford. . . .Symphony  No.  3,  in  F minor,  “ Ihe 
Irish,”  op.  28. 

1 . Allegro  moder&to. 

2.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

3.  Audanta  con  molto. 

4.  Finale,  Allegro  vivace. 

'First  time  in  Boston ). 


[ And  now  comes  Mr.  Charles  \ illiers  Stanford, 
Le  Irish-English-German  composer,  with  his 
1 symphony,  in  which  he  has  made  use  of 
■ cales  and  tunes,  aud  has  thus  attempted 
i tch  * ‘color,”  which,  like  the  will-o  -the-wisp, 
"often  evades  and  mocks  the  pursuer  who 
nks  he  has  it  within  his  grasp.  Mr.  Stanford 
■a  mail  of  knowledge  and  industry;  be  has 
Irougbly  learned  his  trade  and  be  has  turned 
i much  music.  Operas,  orchestral  works, 
Rrch  services,  cantatas,  and  oratorios,— he  has 
lltten  them  all.  They  are  above  suspicion,  for 
t work  of  an  English  Professor-Doctor  should 
[least  resemble  Ca-sar  s wife;  they  show  abil- 
1 in  counterpoint,  knowledge  of  orchestral  re- 
iurces,  and  no  mean  skill  in  putting  into  shape 
lhat  be  has  thought  out;  but  they  smell  of  the 


proportion,  he  was  at  times  careless  in  his  use  of 
the  pedal. 

Nothing  could  have  been  sharper  than  the  con- 
trast between  the  sparkle  and  ingenious  simpli- 
city of  Haydn's  work  and  the  mysterious,  un- 
earthly beauty  of  the  Schubert  quintet.  Too 
often  the  instrumental  works  of  Schubert  are  a 
steady  decrescendo  of  musical  worth.  The  first 
movement  will  be  3uperb;  the  slow  movement 
will  be  of  exquisite  beauty  but  rambling  and  dif- 
fuse; and  then  weakness  and  triviality  unto  the 
end.  Bnt  this  quintet  is  of  pure  gold  and  is  not 
beaten  thin.  Upon  it  have  German  critics  ex- 
hausted the  language  of  praise,  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  see  “the  stars"  and  “the  somber  woods" 
and  “the  dark  shadow  of  death”  which  regularly 
present  themselves  to  the  frenzied  eyes  of  the 
honest  German  when  he  hears  beautiful  music. 
And  yet  what  wonder  that  men  approach  the 
ridiculous  in  trying  to  express  the  thoughts 
awakened  by  such  strains  ? Even  Zola  says  of 
Schubert,  “he  rides  under  the  pale  moon  by  the 
side  of  silver  lakes ; and  he  rides  by  oaks  and 
weeping-willows  which  toss  wildly  on  high  their 
arms.” 

As  regards  the  playing  of  the  men,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  their  performance  of  the  Schu- 
mann Quintet  was  from  an  artistic  standpoint 
wholly  admirable ; it  was  so  noble  and  so  simple ; 
it  was  so  free  from  caprice,  from  affectation. 


^Take  this  symphony,  for  instance.  The  first 
lovement  is  only  interesting  as  a study  in 
lunterpoint.  The  moment  counterpoint  is 
■freed  upon  the  attention,  the  moment  it  is  mere- 
ly counterpoint  and  nothing  else,  it  becomes  un- 
endurable. What  does  tlrc  hearer  care  for  *m- 
Versions  by  contrary  motion  and  all  the  rest  of 
Ve  technical  baggag ? Who  thinks  of  the 
luinterpoint  in  the  Magic  Flute  Overture  or  the 
linale  of  the  Jupiter  Symphony  for  there  the 
liles  of  composition  are  merely  the  tools  with 
Ibich  Mozart  wrought  his  imperishable  works. 

J either  are  the  themes  themselves  of  the  first 
iiovement  of  the  “Irish”  symphony  attractive, 
*or  is  the  thematic  development  anything  but  a 
long-continued  bore.  Each  instrument  has  its 
tarn,  and  the  recapitulation  becomes  encyclope- 
dic in  contents  and  extent.  On  the  other  hand 
the  iig  which  follows  is  admirably  conceived 
and  admirably  written.  It  is  characteristic,  it  is 
devil-me-care;  full  of  spirit,  free  from  vulgarity  ; 
“the  impassioned  jig  danced  by  a wild  bare- 
le^ed  pair,  on  the  cabin  door  taken  off  its 
hinges  ” It  is  the  most  truly  musical  number 
v the  symphony.  The  third  movement  begins 
* i a harp  prelude  said  to  be  “in  imitation  of 
■vmiliar  to  Irish  harpists  under  the  title  of 
. it  3 in  tune.’  ” This  peculiar  introduction 
„ harp  is  in  the  present  instance  unfortunate, 
jy  this  1 do  not  mean  it  is  out  of  place ; for  sure- 
tiy  in  an  Irish  symphony,  what  instrument  has  a 
F more  pressing  right  to  be  heard  ? For  years  the 
[ Irish  harpers  who  played  with  their  nails  and 
1 ot  with  the  fleshy  tip  of  the  fingers  have  been 
1 elebrated.  In  the  Syntagma  of  Michael  Praeto 
nus  published  in  1618  the  compass  the  descr.p- 
Ition  and  a picture  of  the  Iilaendlsche  Harfe 
Jare  to  be  found.  But  the  prelude  chosen  is 
I singularly  dull,  familiar  as  it  may  be  to  Irish 
I harpists.  The  origiual  “Try  if  Jt  s in  tune,  can 
lbe  found  in  Chorley’s  “National  Music  of  the 
l World  ” page  188,  and  the  writer  says  of  it,  this 
fat  once  suggests  the  seeming  caprice,  the  real 
I deficiency  of  certain  intervals  which  mark  a 
Large  section  of  the  tunes  of  Ireland,  probably 
f the  most  ancient  ones.”  The  strains  heaid  in 
tbe  third  movement  do  not  suggest  the  harp  of 
Irish  romance,  fashioned  out  of  the  breast  bone 
of  a forsaken  maiden.  “The  Lament  of  the 
Sons  of  Usnach”  is  then  repeated  ad  nauseam; 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stanford  himself 
this  melody  bears  a curioui  resemblance  to  a 
■ tnne  made  by  Johannes  Brahms.  The  andante, 
as  a whole,  is  dull  and  flabby.  The  last  move- 
ment is  exceedingly  well  written ; two  spirited 
Irish  airs  are  introduced  and  effectively  em- 
ployed. And  the  symphony  closes  in  a blaze  of 
"ilorv.  It  is  a question  whether  the  deliberate 
Iioice  of  Irish  scales  and  tunes  does  not  impair 
le  true  musical  worth  of  this  symphony.  Ihe 
"bnient  nationality  is  forced  upon  the  attention 
such  means,  there  is  danger  of  monotony, 
ii  a symphonic  movement  approaches  dan- 
lously  the  pot-pourri.  This  symphony,  to  re - 
It  is  exceedingly  well-written;  there  is  little 
lu'taneity ; there  is  little  inspiration ; there  is 
■cb  that  is  monotonous ; there  is  much  that  is 
/ious.  It  was  finely  played  by  the  orchestra. 
f>lr.  Rafael  Joseffy  was  the  soloist,  and  he 
fayed  Liszt’s  concerto  No.  * for  pianoforte  and 
•chestra.  It  is  a curious  work,  blatant,  full  of 
i is  and  fnry.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
istrumentation,  and  the  passages  given  to  solo 
*110  (beautifully  played  by  Mr.  Hekking)  and 
i.iano  are  poetically  imagined.  Hanslick  de 
tenbes  this  concerto  as  “garrulous  and  weak  in 
Invention.”  Nor  is  it  as  fine  and  free  a work  as 
khe  intoxicating  first  concerto  in  E flat,  it  is 
“ much  to  say  that  the  playing  of  Mr. 

i fv  was  superb.  His  performance  was  eml- 
[ jy  virile,  yet  although  the  temptation  to 
Jnd  was  great,  tbe  pianist  seldom  forced  tone 
Mi  noise.  His  use  of  the  pedal  was  remark- 
file;  many  bravura  passages  of  exceeding  dith- 
Alty  were  played  without  it,  such  is  his  mar- 
velous technique;  and  his  employment  of  the 
r pedal- staccato  was  a liberal  education  to  any 
observing  student.  Mr.  Joscfly  was  listened  to 
I with  profound  attention  and  thrice  recalled. 
Mr.  Nikisch  was  unfortunate  in  his  accompanl- 

“ke  Oberon  overture  was  nobly  played ; there 
Ivere  one  or  two  departures  from  the  “tradi- 
Tons,”  hut  they  did  not  impair  the  performance. 


Mr. 


Weld’s  Lecture. — Mr.  Arthur  Weld 
gave  the  first  of  his  “Analytical  Lectures  on 
Beethoven”  at  Steinert  Hall  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Seated  before  a pianoforte,  upon  which  instru- 
ment he  played  examples  from  Beethoven’s 
sketches,  he  talked  agreeably  for  about  an  hour. 
Mr.  Weld  as  for  the  subject  of  this  first  lecture 
the  sketch-book  owned  by  Kessler,  a pianist 
at  Vienna,  the  same  book  which  Gustav  Notte- 
bohm  edited  and  published  in  1865.  This  book 
covers  the  period  from  the  fall  of  1801  until  the 
spring  of  1802,  and  like  the  majority  of  Beetho- 
ven’s sketch-books,  it  contains  many  themes 
which  were  never  worked  out  or  made  use  of. 
Mr.  Weld  Illustrated  the  composer’s  method  of 
work  by  showing  changes  in  the  “Opferlied”; 
an  aria  in  the  Italian  style,  “No,  non  turbati”; 
a Bagatelle  from  op.  33 ; a movement  from  the 
Symphony  in  D;  Sonata  in  A major  for  piano 
and  violin,  etc.  The  digressions  of  Mr.  Weld 
were  perhaps  of  greater  popular  interest  than 
bis  subject  matter,  for  they  were  enlivened  with 
humor,  and  contained  out-of-the-way  informa- 
tion. The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  a difficult 
one  to  treat,  and  a lecture  founded  npon  a 
sketch-book  must  necessarily  be  of  a somewhat 
desultory  nature.  Mr.  Weld  was  attentively  lis- 
tened to,  and  heartily  applauded  at  the  end.  The 
second  and  last  lecture  will  he  given  Tuesday 
afternoon. 


Mr.  August  Hyllested. — 

Wednesday  evening  a pianoforte  recital  was 
given  at  Association  Hall  by  Mr.  August  Hylle- 
sted. The  chief  numbers  of  the  program  were  : 
Toccata  and  fugue,  Bach-Tausig;  “Harmonious 
Blacksmith,”  Handel;  “Etudes  Symphoniques,” 
Schumann;  Ballade  in  G minor,  Chopin ; Con- 
cert Etude,  Polonaise  and  Rhapsodie,  Liszt. 
Beside  these  numbers  he  played  selections  from 
Bach,  Gluck,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Chopin,  so  that  the  concert  wa6  over  two  hours 
in  length.  Many  of  the  audience  left  just  before 
the  three  final  numbers,  a rudeness  which  was 
not  without  excuse. 

It  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Hyllested  that  his  play- 
ing of  Bach  and  Handel  was  not  so  satisfactory 
as  his  performance  of  works  of  the  modern  and 
romantic  school.  The  Fugue  in  D minor  was 
confused  and  often  became  a jumble  of  notes; 
while  his  reading  of  the  Handel  variations  was 
manierirt  in  the  extreme.  But  his  playing  of 
the  Chopin  Ballade,  the  pieces  of  Liszt,  and  some 
of  the  Schumann  Variations  (especially  the 
third)  was  worthy  of  praise.  At  the  same  time 
in  these  very  pieces  was  seen  a want  of  poise  of 
judgment,  a lack  of  repose  and  self-restraint. 
His  technique  is  highly  developed,  so  that  the 
constant  use  of  the  “soft  pedal”  in  the  “Ber- 
ceuse” was  unnecessary.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  hear  Mr.  Hyllested  again  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances  and  in  a shorter  program. 

Mrs.  Alice  Rice  sang  songs  by  Brahms  and 
Grieg  and  Lassen. 


recitatives  are  devoid  of  interest.  The  close 
more  dramatic,  and  the  last  measures,  as  sung  ' 
Miss  Franklin,  were  exceedingly  effective. 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  hear  again  Felicien 
David’s  “Desert,’1  of  romantic,  exotic  charm;  a 
work  of  genius  and  inspiration.  The  life  of  Da- 
vid was  a singular  one.  Seduced  by  the  doc- 
trines of  Saint-Simonism,  he  joined  the  retreat  at 
MCniimontant,  and  when  in  1833  the  governmen. 
dispersed  the  society,  David  went  with  others  to 
the  Orient  to  preach  the  new  religion.  After 
strange  adventures,  David  in  Egypt  separated 
himself  from  his  fellow-apostles  and  traveled, 
collecting  the  melodies  which  he  afterwards  used 
and  imitated,  and  he  only  left  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Red  Sea  on  account  of  the  plague.  Nine 
years  after  his  return  to  Paris  “The  Desert”  was 
brought  out  in  the  hall  of  the  Conservatory  and 
was  frantically  applauded.  This  was  the  reward 
of  his  pilgrimage.  “Happier  than  his  com- 
panions, who  lost  their  last  illusions  in  Syria  and 
along  the  Nile,  he  found  there  genius.  He 
brought  back  impressions  never  to  be  forgotten. 
That  sun  and  that  blue  sky  were  ever  before  his 
eyes ; he  had  saturated  himself  with  harmo- 
nies and  perfumes  of  an  exotic  nature.  He  had 
his  own  domain ; distant  horizons,  the  far-reach- 
ing blue  of  heaven,  the  breeze  heavily  perfumed ; 
dearer  to  him  than  mid-dav  was  the  dawn,  the 
twilight,  the  dream,  ecstasy,  the  veiled  smile, 
the  infant’s  song,  and  melancholy — not  that  of 
the  North,  cloudy,  agitated,  fall  of  woe,  but  me- 
ridional melancholy  full  of  nonchalance,  which 
regrets  or  awaits  voluptuousness.” 

This  is  not  the  desert  of  Isaiah  where  the  Ara- 
bian pitched  no  tent,  and  owls  dwelt,  and  satyrs 
danced;  it  is  the  desert  where  dwelt  the  Sabeans 
who  put  bracelets  upon  their  hands,  and  beauti- 
ful crowns  upon  their  heads  when  they  went 
down  to  visit  Aholah  and  Aholibah,  the  daugh 
ters  of  one  mother. 

The  pleasing  tenor  voice  of  Mr.  Johnson  was 
heard  in  the  two  exquisite  airs  which  founded 
upon  tbe  melodies  of  a people,  though  embel- 
ished  by  art,  still  preserve  their  “naive  and 
bizarre  perfume.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
characteristic  Chant  of  the  Muezzin  was  omitted. 
The  “recitatives”  were  read  with  dignity,  pure 
enunciation  and  rare  discrimination  by  Mr.  How- 
ard M.  l’icknor.  Although  the  rehearsals  of  the 
orchestra  were  necessarily  few  in  number,  and 
although  the  delightful  and  original  instrumen- 
tation cannot  be  trifled  with  even  by  the  experi- 
enced, the  orchestra  was  upon  the  whole  excel- 
lent, and  Mr.  Osgood  had  his  men  under  control. 

The  noble  149 tti  psalm  of  Dvorak  closed  this 
concert  long  to  be  remembered.  Inspiring  in 
itself,  it  was  sung  with  overwhelming  power; 
and  it  even  awakened  the  cold  and  lethargic 
audience. 

With  such  a cboru6  Mr.  Osgood  can  do  what 
he  pleases.  The  field  of  works  for  mixed  voices 
is  wide,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  con- 
centrate his  energy  upon  compositions  of  that 
class.  For  however  pleasing  pieces  for  male  or 
female  chorus  may  be  when  heard  at  rare  inter- 
vals, the  results  to  be  obtained  from  the  success- 
ful performance  of  choral  works  of  magnitude 
are  more  abiding  and,  to  borrow  a phrase  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  make  for  musical  righteousness. 

Philip  Hale. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


There  has  appeared  an  Album  of  ten  songs 
composed  by  Mr.  Jules  Jordan.  Before  speaking 
of  their  musical  merit,  let  us  for  a moment  look 
at  the  words ; for  many  a so-called  song  is  not 
sasily  set  to  music.  It  would  seem  as  though 
Mr.  Jordan  had  the  true  poetical  appreciation 
which,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Chorley,  “is 
often  in  an  ailing  plight  among  composers,  who 
do  not  seem  to  heed  whether  they  waste  a melody 
on  the  multiplication  table  or  a scrap  of  adver- 
tisement from  the  newspaper.”  He  has  levied 
upon  Shakespere,  Henley,  Eugene  Field,  Robert 
Buchanan,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Arnelie  Rives. 
It  is  true  that  the  spirit  of  Taylor's  “Bedouin 
Love-song”  was  caught  by  Alfred  H.  Pease, 
whose  version  glows  with  eastern  color  and  sul- 
try sensuousness,  while  he  was  equally  happy 
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in  his  setting  of  the  refrain ; but  Mr.  Jordaqjias 
written  an  impassioned  love  song  which  will  dp 


J The  Kneisel  Quartet. — The  fourth  concert 
If  the  series  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  was  given  at 
Jl’nion  Hall  Monday  night,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Leo  Schulz,  violoncello,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Whiting,  pianist.  The  long  hut  interesting  pro- 
gram was  as  follows ; 

Quintet  in  E flat .......GW  Chadwick 

■ (Pianoforte  and  strings). 

fcuartet  in  G,  op.  S3,  No.  6 -Ilayden 

luintet  in  C,  op.  Schubert 

i Mr.  Chadwick’s  Quintet  for  pianoforte  and 
■strings  is  a work  seriously  conceived  and  thought- 
’ full v worked  ont.  It  has  not  the  long  breath 
of  other  compositions  of  his,  nor  is  the  interest 
always  sustained.  The  performance  of  it  does 
not  call  for  special  comment;  it  was  respectable  . 
*bnt  the  strings  were  played  in  a somewhat  per- 
etory  manner,  and  although  Mr.  W biting 
*-  3 With  taste  aud  a keen  sense  of 


The  Boston  Singers. 

Elegy  (for  mixed  voices) ...Raff 

As  the  Lotus  Flow’r,  “Moses.” Rubinstein 

The  Desert David 

The  149th  Psalm  (mixed  voices.) Dvorak 

The  third  concert  of  this,  the  first  season  of  the 
Boston  Singer’s  Society  took  place  Thursday 
evening  at  Music  Hall.  The  Society  was  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin,  Mrs.  Jeannette 
Rice,  Mr.  H.  O.  Johnson,  Mr.  Howard  M.  Tick- 
nor  and  an  orchestra. 

Before  speaking  of  the  program  in  detail,  let 
this  first  be  said : the  singing  of  the  society  was 
almost  perfection.  The  intonation  was  above 
reproach ; the  attack  was  firm  and  incisive ; the 
attention  paid  by  the  chorus  to  the  dynamics,  to 
the  phrasing  indicated  by  the  conductor  was  re- 
markable ; the  pianissimo  of  the  society  never 
degenerated  into  a confused  hum,  the  fortissimo 
was  of  superb  sonority,  full,  imperious,  but  al- 
ways musical.  Mr.  Osgood  may  well  be  proud 
of  his  singers  and  of  his  own  work.  He  is  fortu- 
nate in  his  material,  for  such  pure  and  flexible 
women’s  voices  are  rarely  found  united  in  a 
body ; and  the  male  chorus  is  not  far  behind  the 
female.  He  is  also  fortunate  in  this,  that  these 
singcrB  are  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  his 
will,  to  humble  self,  to  be  as  tbe  clay  is  in  the 
potter’s  hand.  And  a chorus  will  only  pay  this 
tribute  to  tbe  conductor  who  by  musical  instinct 
and  musical  experience,  by  a combination  of 
magnetism,  threats  and  cajolery,  clearly  shows 
that  he  is  master,  and  a master  tit  to  rule  and  fit 
to  be  obeyed. 

The  Elegy  with  which  the  concert  opened  Is 
written  for  mixed  voices  and  orchestra.  Like 
nearly  all  of  the  works  of  Raff  it  is  good  in  work- 
manship; but  a first  hearing  leaves  no  decided 
impression  concerning  its  proper  place.  The 
opening  measures  promise  much,  but  then  comes 
on  the  twilight,  in  which  objects  musical  are 
vague  and  not  to  be  determined.  Nor  is  the 
scene  from  Rubinstein’s  “Moses”  free  from  the 
reproach  of  indistinctness.  It  is  written  for 
women's  voices,  soprano  solo  and  orchestra,  and 
it  treats  of  the  finding  of  the  boy  Moses.  The 
opening  chorus  is  certainly  not  without  a lan- 
guorous, melancholy-compelling  charm  ; but  the 
music  soon  becomes  monotonous,  and  the  quasi 
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a "favorite  with  tenors.  “A  Sailor  Song,”  “My 
Laddie,”  “If  Thon  Couldst  Know,”  and  “Un- 
forgotten” are  well- written  and  worthy  of  high 
praise  In  that  they  are  eminently  singable.  The 
acoompanlments  are  discreet  and  at  times  in- 
genious, although  in  “Sweet  are  the  songs  un- 
sung ” the  piano  receives  too  much  attention. 
As  a whole  this  Album  of  Mr.  Jordan  is  a wel- 
come addition  to  American  songs  worthy  of  a 
singer’s  serious  attention. 

It  Is  a pleasure  to  say  of  some  new  pieces  for 
the  piano  bv  Mr.  E.  A.  MacDowell  and  Mr. 
Bruno  O.  Klein  that  they  are,  as  a rule,  exceed- 
ingly original  and  of  real  beauty,  and  they  are 
well  worth  careful  study.  “Les  Orientales,  by 
Mr.  MacDowell  are  three  short  pieces,  named 
after  subjects  taken  from  the  famous  poems  of 
Victor  Hugo’s  youth.  “Clair  de  Lune”  is  a 
little  morceau  of  only  two  pages,  but  it  is  a mas- 
terpiece.  Every  note  draws  blood.  1 he  chief 
motive  is  characteristic  and  very  beautiful, 
while  the  harmonies  are  piquant  without  being 
forced  : for  instance  the  chords  which  accompany 
the  return  of  the  first  melody.  Ttie  titles  of  the 
others  of  the  set  are  “Dans  le  Hamac”  and 
'Danse  Andalouse.” 

Of  the  set  of  six  pieces  which  make  up  Bruno 
Oscar  Klein’s  “Album  Pofitlque,”  no  less  a 
judge  than  William  Mason  has  said  that  they 
are  in  many  respects  the  most  admirable  of  recent 
native  compositions  for  the  piano.  Here  and  there 
are  signs  of  the  influence  of  Schumann,  but  Mr. 
Klein  is  in  no  way  an  imitator ; he  has  some 
thing  to  say  and  he  says  it  well.  Of  these 
pieces  the  graceful  “Night  on  the  Rhine”  with 
its  introduction  of  the  well-known  melody  of 
Silcher,  and  the  meditation  called  “Angelas" 
will  probably  be  the  most  popular,  though  the 
others  will  appeal  more  to  the  musician;  while 
tbe  virtuoso  would  instinctively  turn  to  Mr. 
Klein’s  op.  41,  a “Capriccio.” 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Hass,  who  though  he  lives  in 
New  York  is  well  known  here,  has  lately  pub- 
lished three  short  piano  pieces  of  which  an 
“Etude  MModique”  has  already  gained  popu- 
larity. Let  it  be  said  of  all  these  compositions, 
that  they  are  most  tastefully  and  clearly  printed. 
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The  Eighteenth  Symphony  Concert.— 

I Mozart Symphony  in  K.ilat  iKocchel  &43j 

Bizet Micaela’s  Aria,  from  ••Carmen'" 

Arthur  Wold "Italia, "Pramatic  Suite  lor  Or- 

c‘  ,»ra. 

1.  Mouto  Cassino — "avo  maria  stella.” 

2.  Vcneza— "I  Kondolierl  amorosi.” 

3.  Napoli — “Pnlchlnella.” 

4.  Amalfi— “Una  sera  d’amore.” 

a.  Uonm— "U  Camevale.” 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Rubinstein  Aria, “Taeglich  cileu  wir  im  Fluge,” 

from  "Der  Daemon.” 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

I Meyerbeer Overture,  “Struensee,k 

| The  music  of  Mozart  is  to  many  a stumbllng- 
| block,-  a source  of  confusion.  The  performer 
must  have, absolute  technique,  not  for  its  display, 
but  that  beauty  of  tone  may  be  sure  and  ever 
present.  Keen  must  be  the  musical  instinct  of 
the  conductor  and  great  his  experience,  or  the 
exquisite  proportions  of  a Mozart  symphony  will 
not  be  preserved.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that 
the  first  number  of  Saturday’s  program  was,  as  a 
whole,  roughly  handled  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  for  the 
Symphony  in  E-flat  is  not  Sturm  und  Drang 
music,  it  does  not  call  for  the  display  of  cheap 
emotion  with  the  accompaniment  of  sheet-iron 
thunder  and  the  glare  of  a calcium  light.  It  is  se- 
rene and  calm  ; it  is  “noble  and  nude  and  antique.”; 
But  Mr.  Nikisch  is  not  content  unless  he  can  ex-; 
cite  feelings  of  wonder;  he  is  fond  of  “playing 
to  the  gallery.”  And  so  he  calls  upon  the  strings! 
until  instead  of  beauty  of  tone,  we  listen  merely 
to  rasped  cat-gut.  Under  his  direction  the, 
kettle-drums  become  obtrusive,  and  the  brass  is 
blown  as  though  leading  his  men  in  battle  array 
he  stood  before  the  walls  of  Jericho.  The  forte 
of  Mozart  became  the  fortissimo  of  Mr.  Nikisch ; 
and  the  fortissimo  of  Mr.  Nikisch  is  often  marked 
f f f f.  It  was  a pleasure,  however,  to  hear  the 
Menuetto  taken  at  its  proper  tempo  and  not 
played  as  though  it  were  a modern  scherzo, 
which  is  too  often  the  case.  Nor  should  the  ad- 
mirable playing  of  the  bassoons  and  flute  be 
passed  over  without  praise. 

In  former  years  the  Overture  to  “Struensee” 
was  compared  by  the  worshipers  of  Meyerbeer 
to  the  great  overtures  of  Beethoven  and  Weber; 
and  even  no  less  a man  than  Ernest  Reyer  writes 
of  it  with  respect.  But  Meyerbeer,  great  as  he 
was  in  the  opera,  was  never  truly  successful  in 
purely  instrumental  writing.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  overtures  to  “Robert”  and  “L’Afri 
caine”;  but  they  have  disappeared  completely. 
Like  the  overture  to  “Dinorah,”  the  “Struensee” 
overture  shows  the  worst  side  of  Meyerbeer : his 
Insatiable  craving  for  effect.  There  is  a suspi- 
cion of  sawdust;  the  bars  are  thrown  down,  and 
the  riders  upon  prancing  horses  go  about  the 
ring,  with  painted  faces,  gorgeous  in  tinsel  and 
discolored  plumes.  Everywhere  is  seen  in  this 
music  a desire  to  startle  at  any  cost.  It  may  be 
heard  in  a theater  with  pleasure,  while  the  crowd 
awaits  the  curtain’s  rise ; it  has  no  place  upon 
a symphony  program. 

Mr.  Arthur  Weld  prepared  for  the  “Program 
Notes”  a sketch  of  his  Dramatic  Suite  “Italia,” 
played  here  last  week  for  the  first  time.  This 
sketch  is  excellent,  in  that  it  is  of  a truly  ex- 
planatory nature ; it  is  short  and  sensible.  Let 
us  look  at  the  Suite  itself.  The  hymn  with 
which  it  opens  is  interesting  in  its  subject  and 
treatment.  Scholarship  is  shown  without  the 
palpable  and  blighting  presence  of  pedantry. 
There  is  a knowledge  shown  of  the  character  of 
the  different  instruments  and  a healthy  employ- 
ment of  this  knowledge.  There  is  no  break  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  movements,  and  possi- 
bly for  this  reason,  the  mixture  of  movements 
seems  too  long  spun  out,  and  the  attention  of  the 
I hearer  flags.  Nor  is  the  subject  of  the  barcarole 
particularly  interesting.  The  third  movement, 
1 “a  miniature  scherzo  and  trio,”  is  admirable 
from  nearly  every  point  of  view,  and  is  musi- 
cally the  best  balanced  number  of  the  work. 
Upon  the  fourth  movement,  “Amalfi ; una  sera 
d’amore,”  Mr.  Weld  has  evidently  spent  much 
earnest  work.  It  is  planned  upon  a large  scale 
and  is  most  elaborately  treated.  As  is  often  the 
case,  in  spite  of  this  toil,  the  movement  is  weak 
and  inconsequential.  There  are  a few  charming 
passages,  but  there  is  a superfluity  of  detail;  in- 
cessant modulations  lead  the  hearer  to  no 
resting  place ; the  passion  which  should 
shake  the  whole  like  a tierce  pulse  is  frittered 
away  into  little  bits ; and  it  is  too  long.  Mr. 
Weld  is  a young  man;  a man  of  strong  mind 
and  of  marked  individuality.  It  is  curious  that 
In  a scene  where  one  should  naturally  expect  the 
I exuberance  and  the  unbridled  passion  character- 
istic of  a composer  of  his  age,  that  there  should 
■ be  such  a lack  of  blood,  such  an  absence  of  sen- 
suousness. The  woman  who  breathes  the  air  of 
Italy  is  not  the  blonde  of  the  north,  the  woman 
of  Heine  who  has  no  heart  and  whose  breast  of 
snow  covers  the  ice  which  lies  beneath ; her 
beauty  is  the  bellezza  folgorante ; she  is  the  sis- 
ter of  Juliet  of  Verona  whom  the  northern 
woman  calls  immodest.  She  has  never  been 
told  that  passionate  love  is  shameful,  nor  could 
she,  unmoved,  speculate  and  calculate  upon  the 
relative  value  of  males  presented  as  attractions 
In  the  matrimonial  market.  Her  love  is  without 
reason;  when  she  loves  it  is  with  elemental 
passion.  But  the  love  scene  of  the  Suite  surely 
takes  place  in  the  foggy  north  ; and  love  is  cold 
and  stops  to  think  and  question.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  last  movement,  “II  Carnevale,”  is 
eminently  characteristic.  It  is  full  of  life;  it  re- 
produces the  bustle,  the  good  nature,  the  trivial- 
ly of  the  scene.  It  abounds  in  passages  of  ex- 
ceedingly clever  instrumentation.  It  is  realistic 
and  yet  musical.  It  shows  imagination ; it 
shows  a sen  :e  of  color  not  seen  in  the  other 
movements.  If  here  and  there  passages  may 
strike  a smug  and  orthodox  citizen  as  vulgar, 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  Carneval  and  not  of  Mf. 
Weld.  With  the  exception  of  this  last  movement, 
the  composer  has  not  been  fortunate  in  his  “local 
i coloring.”  The  hymn  or  choral  could  be  chanted 
by  monks  of  other  lands ; the  barcarole  does  not 
suggest  the  streets  of  water,  does  not  recall  the 
dead  Venetian  women  of  Browning,  dear  dead 
women  whose  hair  of  gold  used  to  hang  and 
brush  their  bosoms ; while  the  slow  movement 
is  distinctly  German,  and  we  miss  the  dolore 
which  eternally  rhymes  with  amove  in  Italian 
j strains.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  true 
; musical  merits  and  faults  of  the  composition. 
It  is  an  uneven  work;  the  thoughts  are  not  al- 
ways worthy  of  the  robes  which  cover  them  ; ad- 
mirable passages  stand  side  by  side  with  crudi- 
ties; but  there  is  '-ery  much  more  to  be  praised 


than  blamed.  Mr.  WcTiriias  publicly  given  ovi- 
deiicc  that  he  has  a sensitive  and  musical  nature  ; 
that  ho  has  studied  long  and  well ; that  he  is 
often  ingenious  in  the  art  of  putting  things.  He 
steers  clear  of  common-places,  and  this  is  sceu 
even  in  what  at  first  hearing  appeared  crude  and 
weak ; he  does  not  follow  slavishly  in  ruts 
pointed  out  and  approved  of  iiy  many,  because 
they  cannot  strike  out  paths  for  themselves. 
Above  all  he  has  shown  that  he  can  write  for  an 
orchestra;  ho  is  not  afraid  of  daring  combina- 
tions and  striking  contrasts ; and,  men  and 
brethren,  this  writing  for  tho  orchestra  is  no  easy 
task, 

Mif-  Weld  directed  his  Suite  and  at  the  close 
was  enthusiastically  applauded.  The  orchestra 
under  his  careful  direction  played  with  precision 
and  intelligence. 

The  soloist  of  the  evening  was  Miss  Gertrude 
Franklin,  who  saug  Micaela’s  superb  aria  from 
“Carmen”  and  Tamara’s  aria  from  the  first  act 
of  Rubinstein’s  “Demon.”  This  latter  aria, 
heard  in  Boston  for  the  first  time,  is  of  great 
beauty ;,  it  abides  in  the  memory  : it  haunts.  It 
was  sung  exceedingly  well ; and  Miss  Franklin 
is  to  be  heartily  praised  both  for  the  selection 
and  the  performance. 


Conrbid’s  Opera  Company. — Conreid’s  comic 
opera  company  appeared  Monday  evening  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theater  in  Adolph  Muller’s  Ro 
mantic  Opera,  "The  King’sFool.”  The  cast  was 
as  follows : , 

Philip,  King  of  Navarre J.  F.  McGovern 

Prince  Julius Helen  Bertram 

Yvonne Della  Fox 

Pelisa Rita  Silby 

Countess  of  Pompignan Jennie  Reifiarth 

Canillon,  Court  Jestei Jos.  W.  Herbert 

Colonel  Rivarol J.  A.  Libbey 

Lieut,  de  Zarnoso F.  Hartman 

There  is  a fool  in  this  opera  of  Muller,  the  fool 
of  the  King  of  Navarre;  but  he  does  not  waste 
his  time  in  asking  his  royal  master  how  he  spells 
stovepipe,  or  when  a door  ceases  to  be  a door. 
He  is  allied  to  Triboulet,  to  Chicot,  to  Cino 
Galli;  he  has  entered  upon  a legacy  of  woe.  And 
when  he  relates  to  Prince  Julius  the  story  of  his 
father’s  death,  his  bronchial  tubes  are  clogged 
with  emotion ; he  slaps  his  forehead ; he  paws 
the  boards  and  prances  high  in  air.  This  fool  is 
the  chief  man  in  the  plot;  but  the  plot  is  thick  at 
the  beginning  and  thicker  at  the  end.  It  is  a 
happy  mixture  of  real  prince,  false  prince,  usurp- 
ing king,  comic  lieutenant,  foster  sister,  countess 
with  a stormy  youth  behind  her,  women  fencers 
from  Vienna,  poker,  the  Salic  law  and  the 
Brotherhood.  There  is  a camp  scene  where  the 
army  of  the  King  of  Navarre  joins  heartily  with 
Miss  Della  Fox  in  singing  the  praises  of  Colum- 
bia and  waving  a cheap  American  flag.  There 
Is  the  usual  (or  rather  this  time  an  unusual)  topi- 
cal song,  and  the  usual  march  performed  this 
time  by  shapely  girls  in  battered  tights. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  of  the  real  merits  of 
this  opera  from  the  first  performance ; for  in  the 
first  place  the  soloists  and  chorus  did  not  cor- 
rectly gauge  the  size  of  the  theater,  and  so  there 
was  much  shouting  and  screaming;  and  the  or- 
chestra was  “distinctly  heard.”  In  the  midst  of 
the  turmoil  the  plot  of  the  piece  being  unob- 
served quietly  stole  away  and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  figure  and  face  of  Miss  Helen  Bertram 
were  fair  to  look  upon,  and  Mr.  Herbert  had  a 
better  “singing-voice”  than  the  usual  “comic- 
opera  comedian.”  Miss  Fox  was  vivacious ; 
and  Miss  Silby,  who  is  said  to  be  an  “under- 
study,” was  exceedingly  awkward.  Many  of 
the  chorus  girls  were  pretty  and  their  marching 
was  good.  There  was  no  dancing  worthy  of 
mention,  and  the  fencers  from  Vienna  were 
hardly  as  expert  as  the  famous  opera  singer, 
Mile,  de  Maupin  (the  original  of  Gautier’s  hero- 
ine) who  challenged  and  killed  in  one  night  three 
men. 

It  would  seem  as  though  more  could  be  made 
of  this  operetta,  for  it  certainly  contains  good 
musical  stuff.  Dramatically  it  is  weak  and  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory.  As  the  operetta  stands 
it  is  neither  romantic  nor  grand  nor  serious  nor 
comic. 


Mr.  Arthur  Weld’s  Lecture.— The  second 
and  last  of  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Weld  was  given 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  Steinert  Hall.  Mr.  Weld 
took  for  his  subject  the  sketches  made  by  Bee- 
thoven for  the  Heroic  Symphony  and  Fidelio. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  how  trivial  at  first  were 
the  themes  before  they  received  the  touches 
which  made  them  immortal ; and  it  was  interest- 
ing to  be  reminded  that  that  which  apparently  is 
the  most  spontaneous  and  free,  is  often  born  only 
amid  convulsive  throes.  Perhaps  Mr.  Weld  was 
too  positive  in  some  of  his  statements,  and  in 
relating  several  amusing  stories  of  Beethoven’s 
habits,  Mr.  Weld’s  love  of  humor  led  him  into 
exaggeration  of  the  facts.  He  said,  for  exam- 
ple, that  when  Ries  corrected  the  horn  player  at 
the  first  rehearsal  of  the  Heroic  Symphony, 
Beethoven  boxed  the  ears  of  Ries  so  that  he 
knocked  him  down-  Now  Ries  speaking  of  this 
incident  says  on  the  79th  page  of  his  "Bi  ,gra- 
phische  Notizen,”  “I  think  I came  very  near 
getting  my  ears  boxed ; Beethoven  did  not  for- 
give me  for  a long  time.”  It  was  refreshing  to 
hear  Mr.  Weld  speak  so  honestly  of  Beethoven’s 
Inability  to  write  for  the  voice,  and  of  his  appar- 
ent unwillingness  to  do  justice  to  the  genius  of 
such  men  as  Weber  and  Rossini ; though  iu  the 
ease  of  Weber,  he  relented.  The  lecture  was  at- 
tentively listened  to  and  Mr.  Weld’s  closing  trib- 
ute to  Beethoven  was  warmly  applauded. 


Youno  People’s  Popular.  — The  seoond 
“Young  People’s  Popular  Concert”  was  given  at 
Music  Hall  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  soloists 
were  Miss  Clementine  De  Vere  and  Mr.  Anton 
Hekking.  The  program  was  as  follows : ' 

Overture.  “Jubel.” Weber 

Bell  Song  irom  “Lakme.” Delibes 

Miss  De  Vere. 

Suite.  “Peer  Gynt.”  op.  46,  (by'request.) Grieg 

Nocturne  iorVioloncello,  (with  harp  accompa-. 

p . niment.)... Chopin 

Mr.  Hekking. 

Aria  from  the  "Star  of  the  North.” Meyerbeer 

Miss  De  Vere. 

Ballet  Music.  “Bal  Costume,” Rubinstein 

Introduction. 

Berger  et  Bergere. 

Eecneur  Napolitain  et  Napolitaine. 

Toreadore  et  Andalouse. 

Pelerinet  Fantasic. 

Royal  Tambour  et  Vivandiere. 

The  hall  was  crowded  and  the  concert  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  program  was  well  se- 


lected, if  the  purpose  of  these  concerts  is  taken 
Into  consideration.  Certain  numbers  of  the  bal- 
let music  of  Rubinstein  are  well  known  In  their 
original  form  (pianoforte  duets),  and  in  their 
new  dress,  they  certainly  have  gained  In  charm. 
By  far  the  most  effective  and  characteristic  num- 
ber is  the  “Toreadore  et  Andalouse,"  with  its 
fascinating  rhythm  and  glowing  color.  The  “Peer 
Gynt”  Suite  was  well  played  anil  loudly  ap- 
plauded, and,  as  usual,  the  last  movement  was 
re-demanded.  Mr.  Hekking  played  with  harp 
accompaniment,  a transcription  of  a Chopin  Noc- 
turne and  was  recalled.  The  feature  of  the  con- 
cert, however,  was  the  exquisite  singing  of  Miss 
Clementine  De  Vere,  who  has  voice,  skill  and 
taste,  a rare  combination  in  these  days.  Such 


singers  should  be  frequently  hoard,  and  it  is  to 
hoped  that  she  will  appear  as  soloist  in  one  of 
the  Symphony  Concerts  before  tbe  season  is  over. 


In  the  Meyerbeer  aria  she  was  brilliantly  accom- 
panied by  the  flute  players,  Messrs.  Mold  and 
Heindl. 

These  concerts  are  too  few  in  number.  That 
they  would  be  attended  and  enjoyed  Is  shown  by 
the  crowd  and  applause  of  Wednesday. 

Philip  Hale. 


GIRLS  AND  CONCERTOS. 


Editor  Boston  Home  Journal : 

Sir, — My  daughter,  who  is  now  eighteen,  has 
been  taking  lessons  upon  the  pianoforte  for  some 
years;  and  though  I can  ill  afford  it,  I have 
cheerfully  paid  the  bills,  for  her  mother  says  the 
dear  girl  has  great  talent,  and  the  mother’s  opin- 
ion is  supported  by  the  teacher  who  compliments 
Miss  Alice  when  he  receipts  his  bills.  For  the 
last  year  she  has  been  practicing  Concertos,  and 
her  teacher  wishes  her  to  play  one  in  public 
about  Easter.  Not  that  she  is  to  appear  at  Music 
Hall  with  the  Symphony  Orchestra;  she  will 
take  part  in  a little  conceit  given  by  the  teacher, 
who  will  play  the  accompaniment  upon  a second 
piano.  Now,  when  I was  in  Vienna,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  studying  my  profession,  I went  often 
to  concerts,  as  I always  have  been  fond  of  music ; 
and  in  my  scrap-book  I was  wont  to  paste  noti- 
ces written  by’  Hanslick  and  other  uewspaper 
critics  of  that  town.  It  occurred  to  me  the  other 
night,  as  I heard  Alice  pounding  away  upon  an 
everlasting  cadenza,  to  look  np  an  article  written 
by  Hanslick  upon  a concert  given  by  Julie  von 
Asten  and  Marie  Geissler  at  tbe  time  I have  men- 
tioned. Poor  girls  ! 1 wonder  what  has  become 
of  them  ? Are  they  alive  ? Has  their  music  been 
forgotten  amid  the  harassing  cares  of  domesticity. 
And  as  I read  it,  it  seemed  to  me  to  contain  so 
much  good  sense  that  I wrote  out  the  translation 
which  I now  send  you.  And  do  not  many  of 
the  lines  apply  to  our  young  male  pianists  as 
well  ? 

“Modern  pianoforte  music  demands  a degree 
of  physical  strength  and  endurance  which  is  very 
seldom  found  in  a young  and  delicately-bnilt 
woman.  The  critic  would  in  the  majority  of 
cases  accept  the  situation  tranquilly,  if  such 
budding  pianists  would  only  choose  tbe  num- 
bers of  a concert-program  with  reference  to  their 
strength.  Since  it  has  become  the  fashion— that 
is  the  word  for  it— to  play  Bach  and  Schumann 
at  all  concerts,  every  half-grown  girl,  who  is  per- 
haps just  capable  of  playing  the  little  things 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin,  believes  that  she 
should  exhibit  herself  in  the  most  difficult  com- 
positions of  Schumann  and  Bach.  If  the  physi- 
cal strength  of  our  concert-giving  rosebuds  is  in 
rare  cases  sufficient  for  the  task,  the  intellectual 
power  is  seen  to  be  sadly  insufficient.  He  who 
in  daily  and  artistic  life  has  not  gained  expe- 
rience through  pain  and  sorrow,  who  turns  about 
in  a little  circle  his  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
are  as  free  from  care  and  harmless  as  a rondo 
by  Haydn,— he  had  better  for  years  to  come 
leave  the  music  of  Schumann  untouched.  The 
rich  complications  of  Schumann’s  piano  style 
with  its  fine  ramifications,  and  the  deep  passion 
of  his  mnsic,  a passion  only  relieved  by  humor 
which  smiles  through  tears, — these  very  charac- 
teristics should  warn  off  young  hands  which  are 
all  too  small.  And  yet  our  young  girls  are  ac- 
customed to  celebrate  their  appearance  in  public 
after  they  are  ‘through  with  their  lessons,’  by 
making  these  hazardous  experiments.  After  a 
young  and  weak  pianist  has  chosen  for  her  first 
concert  Beethoven’s  E flat  major-Concerto, 
Listz’s  Rhapsodies,  etc,,  another  one  chooses 
Schumann’s  ‘Kreisleriana,’  Chopin’s  F minor 
Concerto,  one  of  the  most  difficult  compositions 
in  modern  pianoforte  literature.  And  so  a girl 
whose  blood  is  still  lukewarm  and  whose  voice 
is  still  uncultivated,  will  sing  at  her  ddbut  Schu- 
mann's ‘Stiller  Liebc’  (from  op.  35),  a song 
which  demands  the  most  cunning  declamation 
and  the  great  depth  of  fervor  which  comes 
from  heart  and  experience.” 

It  is  thirty  years  since  the  above  words  were 
written,  but  are  they  not  true  to-day  ? Do  not 
our  young  pianists,  both  male  and  female,  at 
tempt  that  which  is  far  beyond  their  grasp  ? 
And  is  not  the  public  too  easily  satisfied,  if  the 
pianist  plays  the  greater  number  of  the  written 
notes  ? 

Now  I have  heard  enough  piano-playing  to 
know  that  the  Concerto  which  Alice  is  practicing 
is  beyond  her  fingers  and  her  brain ; and  I think 
the  dear  girl  will  make  a sorry  show  of  herself ; 
but  who  am  I,  that  I should  differ  with  my  wife 
and  the  celebrated  “Professor”  as  to  my  daugh- 
ter’s powers.  Besides,  I am  told  she  will  make 
a sweet  appearance  upon  the  stage;  and  the  only 
thing  which  worries  her  estimable  mother  is  a 
dress  suitable  for  the  occasion. 

Yours  truly,  h.  m. 


. venue! 
.BOTl 
’lain/ 
do;  J 


Music. 


The  Nineteenth  Symphony  Concert. — 

Meudelssolm Overture,  "Calm  Sea  ami  Pros- 

perous Voyage.** 

Louis  Maas Concerto  lor  Pianoforte,  inC  minor, 

op.  12. 

Allegro  maestoso. 

Intermezzo  (Andante). 

Presto 

Schubert Funeral  March,  orchestrated  by  Liszt 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-ftat 


! has  devoted  his  precious  faculties  to  an  irapos- 
j sihle  cause  and  so  lias  been  entirely  led  astray.” 
Mr.  Lamson  sang  three  songs  by  Schumann; 
of  these,  the  last  was  the  most  effective. 


Mr.  Lang’s  Concerto  Coxckrt.- 

Concerto  op.  15  in  G-minor 

Mr.  Tucker. 


• Sgambati 


f a.  “Broad  Flowing  Ebro.”  ] 
g j b.  “Each  night  ir»  rfrpauiQ  ' 
see  I thee.! 


[►Schumann 

J 


f e.  “Tbe  Hidalgo.” 

Mr.  Gardner  Lamson. 
v-najor. 

[Triccio  Brilliant  op-  22 Mendelssohn 

Mrs.  Marsh. 

^Joncerto  No.  2 in  F-ininor Chopin 

Mr.  Phippen. 

These  pianoforte-concerto  concerts  of  Mr.  Lang 
serve  a useful  purpose  in  that  they  give  pupils 
aD  opportunity  of  playing  with  orchestra ; and 
new  works  of  interest  appear  upon  the  programs. 
As  a high  price  is  asked  for  the  tickets,  it  would 
seem  as  though  these  concerts  were  not  intended 
for  the  common  run  of  concert  goers ; and  60  we 
find  that  the  audience  is  largely  made  up  of  the 
friends  of  the  performers.  This,  then,  is  not  tbe 
time  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  there  is  any 
place  in  Art  for  mediocrity  ; and  as  the  concerts 
are  in  a certain  sense  private  and  an  exhibition 
of  the  abilities  of  advanced  pupils,  detailed 
criticism  would  be  impertinent. 

Of  the  works  played  Monday  afternoon  at 
CbickeriDg  Hall  the  Concerto  by  Sgambati  was 
tbe  least  known.  The  second  movement  is  very 
beautiful,  and  there  are  many  evidences  of  the 
' composer’s  talent  in  tbe  oilier  movements,  but 
there  are  ‘‘terrible  half-hours.”  The  more  the 
music  of  Sgambati  is  beard,  the  more  just  seems 
tbe  verdict  pronounced  upon  him  by.  Arthur 
Pougin.  “A  favorite  pupil  of  Liszt  whose  ideas, 
often  extravagant,  be  shares  and  even  exagger- 
ates, be  seems  to  have  charged  himself  with  the 
l mi;  making  these  ideas,  as  well  as  tbe  most 

of  Wagner,  victorious.  It  can  hi  i 
jfn  that  (je  is  an  artist  of  rare  talent  who  ! 


It  was  the  Moritz  Hauptmanu,  the  conservative 
cantor  at  Leipsic,  who  shortly  before  bis  death 
wrote  as  follows  concerning  the  Gewandbaus 
concerts : “ ‘The  Heroic  Symphony,’  ‘Calm  Sea 
and  Prosperous  Voyage,’  ‘E-flat  Major  Con- 
certo of  Beethoven,’  these  are  all  excellent  pieces 
when  they  are  well  played ; hut  we  have  heard 
them  so  often;  we  know’  in  advance  each  and 
every  note  and  effect.  I should  often  like  to  hear 
something  different,  something  unknown  to  me, 
either  of  the  past  or  the  present.  Let  us  not 
always  tave  the  highest  mountain  peaks,  with- 
out valleys,  without  hills.  Nor  is  it  good  for 
people  to  hear  only  music  which  is  well  known 
to  them;  for  losing  themselves  in  gloomy  admir- 
ation, they  give  up  the  use  of  tbe  critical  faculty. 
Anything  new  annoys  them,  for  they  do  not  know 
what  should  be  said  about  it.  We  do  not  need 
nine  symphonies  of  Beethoven  every  winter. 
That  is  too  much  of  a good  thing.  Where  only 
the  best  is  given,  there  ceases  to  be  any  ‘best.’ 
Every  day  should  not  be  Sunday.” 

These  remarks  of  Hauptmann  might  well  he 
applied  to  onr  own  audiences  and  to  the  pro- 
grams set  before  them.  There  is  a difference 
however;  no  one  here  can  tell  how  that  which  is 
worn  and  familiar  will  sound  under  the  baton  of 
Mr.  Nikisch.  His  nature  controls  his  stick,  and 
as  he  waves  it  in  incantation,  loved  faces  which 
once  were  full  of  purity  and  peace,  now  appear 
with  features  distorted  with  pain  and  torn  with 
passion ; they  no  longer  smile  upon  us.  The 
Hungarians  descend  upon  us;  and  all  music, 
whatever  its  nationality,  is  now  the  music  of 
Hungary  played  in  Hungarian  fashion.  Boston 
is  fast  becoming  a Hungarian  village;  after 
Easter,  if  the  weather  is  only  favorable,  the 
Csiirdds  will  be  danced  upon  the  Common ; and 
the  Ritkocscy  march  will  be  played  by  the  bands 
St.  Patrick’s  day.  At  Music  Hall  movements 
which  we  have  known  from  childhood,  rhythms 
and  tempi  with  which  we  have  summered  and 
wintered,  now  appear  as  strangers;  and  they  are 
disguised,  as  at  a midnight  masquerade. 

‘•Behold,  I make  all  things  new,”  should  he 
. written  upon  the  program  books,  on  the  title 
page,  just  above  the  name  of  Arthur  Nikiscli, 
conductor. 

The  people  applauded  the  performance  of  the 
Schumann  symphony ; and  expressions  of  delight 
were  frequent  and  honest.  It  was  played,  to  be 
sure,  with  great  spirit;  it  was  played  with 
sweep  and  a swing  and  a dash  and  a crash ; fit. 
music  to  accompany  the  stage  direction,  “alarum 
without.”  The  temperature  of  tbe  crowd  rose 
steadily  with  the  din ; for  the  majority  prefer  noise 
and  glaring  effects  to  beauty  aud  finish  of  detail. 
The  performance  of  the  Symphony  was  chiefly 
characterized  by  an  absence  of  any  piano  effects. 
Take  the  first  movement  for  instance.  The  pas- 
sages in  sixteenth  notes  given  to  the  violas  against 
the  wood-wind  which  was  marked  hv  Schumann 
“p  sempre ” distracted,  and  indeed  monopolized 
the  attention ; and  the  ever-occurring  dynamic 
marks  of  the  composer  were  ruthlessly  disre- 
garded. The  second  movement  so  beautiful  in 
its  proportions,  so  exquisite  in  its  details ;— hut  it 
is  better  not  to  speak  of  the  performance,  for 
piano  and  forte  and  song  and  accompaniment 
seemed  merely  convertible  terms  without  any 
I special  meaning.  And  so  with  the  other 
I two  movements.  There  was  fire,  there  was  an  im- 
perious, applause-provoking  swing;  there  was 
also  a strange  lack  of  musical  instinct  on  the 
part  of  the  conductor;  and  the  spirit  of  Schu- 
mann fled,  aghast.  But  the  crowd  applauded, 
f and  so  Mr.  Nikisch  was  encouraged. 

Saturday  the  monthly  dose  of  Mendelssohn  was 
J administered,  this  time  in  the  shape  ofthe“Meer- 
esstille”Overture.  Mr.  Nikisch  paid  a handsome 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Louis  Maas  by  putting 
upon  tbe  program  the  pianoforte  concerto  of  the 
late  composer.  It  is  a scholarly  work,  showing 
more  skilful  writing  than  spontaneity.  The 
piano-part  was  admirably  played  by’  Mr.  Carl 
Faelten,  who  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of 
the  work  and  played  it  with  a reverential  care 
well  fitted  to  the  occasion.  The  funeral  March 
of  Schubert,  even  with  Liszt's  instrumentation, 
is  cheap  and  tedious. 


The  Polymnia  Concert.— Tbe  Polvmnia  Soci- 
ety of  Roxbury , under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clar- 
ence E.  Hay%  gave  the  ninth  concert  Thursday 
evening  at  tbe  Dudley  Street  Opera  House.  The 
society  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Jennie  P.  Walker, 
soprano;  Miss  Olive  Mead,  violinist;  and  Mr. 
Herbert  A.  Thayer,  tenor.  Mr.  Samuel  Gerrish 
| was  the  pianist.  The  program  was  as  follows  : 

Hunting-  Song Benedict 

Wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast? Mendelssohn 

: Song  ol  the  Shepherdess Anderson 

Fantasy  “Faust”. . : Sara«ate 

, Miss  Mead. 

Wanderer  s Night  Song Rheinberger 

A \V reath  of  Roses Rheinberger 

( A Village  Noon. . I r.  . 

Songs  j My  Neighbor \ ..Goring  Thomas 

( Spring.. Gounod 

„ . Mrs.  Walker. 

-The  Rustic  Coquette 'Champneys 

Sones  \ ™ Rlver  Dream l n . 

g I The  Heart’s  Fancies,  j Goring  Thomas 

Mr.  Thayer. 

Loreley' * Mendelssohn 

Airs.  Walker  and  Chorus. 

Ibis  concert  of  the  Polymnia  Society  was  even 
better  than  the  one  given  earlier  in  the  season. 
Hie  stage  was  built  out  and  the  singers  brought 
forward,  so  that  the  male  voices  were  heard  to 
better  advantage,  both  as  regards  intonation  and 
volume.  The  “Hunting  Song,”  and  the  pieces 
by  Mendelssohn,  Rheinberger  and  Champnevs, 
were  sung  with  a good  body  of  tone  and  careful 
attention  to  the  nuances  indicated  by  the  con- 
ductor. And  portions  of  the  “ Loreley  ” were 
sung  In  a very  creditable  manner,  although  as  a 
whole  the  fragment  in  itself  is  dull,  and  shows 
conclusively  that  Mendelssohn  was  not  fitted  by 
nature  for  stage-composition. 

Such  societies  as  the  Polymnia  are  of  real 
value  and  importance  in  the  musicil  world. 
Necessarily  at  first  their  advance  seems  slow, 
and  they  are  often  obliged  to  sing  only  compara- 
tively simple  music;  hut  a simple  glee  or  part- 
song  well  sung  is  delightful  in  itself,  and  gives 
an  audience  more  honest  pleasure  than  a slip- 
hod  performance  of  a more  intricate  work. 
Each  town,  each  village,  throughout  the  State 
should  have  its  society  where  once  a week  part- 
songs  are  sung.  If  young  women  and  young 
men  should  spend  one-tenth  of  the  time  they  too 
often  devote  to  piano-pounding  in  singing  at 
sight  and  rehearsing  for  a concert,  we  would 
become  a more  truly  musical  people. 

The  attention  paid  by  this  Society  to  the  con- 
ductor could  serve  as  an  example  to  older  organ- 
izations. 

Mrs.  Walker  sang  the  two  songs  of  Thomas 
charmingly  and  was  enthusiastically  received. 
Miss  Mead  should  have  chosen  a less  ambitious 
number  than  the  Sarasate  Fantasy.  Her  intona- 
tion was  often  false;  she  scratched;  and  her 
phrasing  was  often  unmusical.  She  has  talent, 
and  it  seems  a pity  that  she  does  not  subject  her- 1 
self  to  rigid  training  and  refrain  for  the  present ' 
from  appearing  in  public.  She  pleased  the  audi- 
ence,  however,  and  was  recalled. 

Philip  Hale. 


Mu.sic. 


The  Twentieth  Symphony  Concert. — 

W.  Sjterndale  Bennett Overture,  “The  Naiads” 

Berlioz Kevery  tor  Contralto,  “La  Captive” 

Otto  Floersheim Scherzo  for  Orchestra 

(First  time  in  Bostou.) 

Massenet Aria,  from  “Marie  Magdelene” 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  6 (Pastoral) 

The  program  of  last  Saturday  was  a mild 
sedative,  if  not  a somniferous  potion. 

The  first  number  was  an  amiable  Overture  by 
an  amiable  Englishman,  a rare  combination,  as 
difficult  to  find  as  the  mandragora  which 
sings. 

The  English  have  had  one  great  composer,— 
Purcell;  they  have  had  several  musicians  who 
wrote  “pretty”  music.  Among  them  was  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  who  was  so  fond  of  Mendelssohn 
that  he  imitated  his  musical  dress  and  copied  his 
musical  gait. 

The  cup  which  he  gives  you  to  drink  is  the 
familiar  brew  of  Mendelssohn  recommended  for 
family  use. 

The  Naiads  are  English  Naiads  and  they 
frolic  in  bathing  suits;  for,  according  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Haweis  music  aud  morals  should  always  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  water  in  winch  they  float 
is  the  water  of  the  Thames  ; it  is  not  the  Rhine 
of  Wagner,  it  is  not  the  pellucid  play-ground  of 
the  fair  beings  seen  in  the  dreams  of  Von 
Weber. 

Still  this  Overture  of  Bennett  is  agreeable;  it 
soothes;  it  aids  aud  does  not  disturb  digestion. 

The  other  orchestral  numbers  were  a Scherzo 
by  Otto  Floersheim  aud  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony. These  numbers,  as  well  as  the  Overture 
were  well  played  by  the  orchestra. 

At  the  risk  of  offending  tbe  sensitive  60uls  who 
look  upon  Mr.  Nikisch  as  a musical  Messiah 
sent  to  us  from  Leipcic  for  our  salvation,  it  may 
he  said  that  the  last  movement  of  the  symphony 
was  taken  so  slowly  that  it  dragged;  the  secoud 
movement  might  have  been  a shade  faster ; and  in 
the  scherzo  the  hold  of  the  first  violins  and  trumpet 
was  exaggerated  and  theatrical.  As  a whole  it 
was  exceedingly  well  played;  nor  should  the 
admirable  work  of  Mr.  Sautet  and  the  first  bas- 
soon he  passed  by  unnoticed. 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Wyman  was  the  soloist.  She 
sang  “La  Captive”  by  Berlioz  and  an  aria  from 
Massenet’s  “Marie  Magdelene." 

Mrs.  Wyman  has  a pleasing  voice  and  consid- 
erable skill.  At  times,  however,  there  is  a nasal 
quality  which  offends;  and  she  has  a trick  of 
attacking  high  notes  with  an  upward  slide  that 
is  disagieeahle  and  amateurish.  She  sang  her 
selectionswithout  emotion,  bringing  to  mind  the 
singer  mentioned  by  Hesychius,  upon  whose  lips 
icicles  formed  as  he  sang.  She  was  heartily  ap  1 
plauded. 


Mb.  Baermann’s  Chamber  Concert. Mr. 

Carl  Baermann,  with  the  assistance  of  tbe  Knei- 
sel  Quartet,  gave  the  fourth  of  his  series  of 
_ Chamber-Concerts  at  Union  Hall,  Friday  even- 
ing, the  14th.  The  program  was  as  follows : 

Rheinberger Quintet  lor  Piano,  two  Violins,  I 

Viola  and  ’Cello,  C major,  op.  114. 

Beethoven. Sonata,  F minor  1 appassionato)  j 

Schumann Quartet  for  Piano,  Violin,  Viola 

and  ’Cello,  E flat  major,  op.  47. 

This  quintet  of  Rheinberger  is  exceedingly 
well  written  throughout;  hut  more  than  this  can 
he  said  of  its  first  movement:  it  is  sponta- 
neous, and  its  spontaneity  is  the  spontaneity  of 
genius.  The  allegro  is  full  of  pure  and  spark- 
ling melody,  a well  of  living  waters  bursting 
from  the  rock,  not  painfully  pumped  from  a 
hidden  source  in  the  earth,  many  feet  below  the 
surface.  These  melodies  smile  and  are  free  from 
fausse  bonhomie.  They  are  akin  to  thb  tunes  of 
Mozart  and  Rossini  aud  Schubert.  The  cham- 
ber music  of  many  of  the  moderns,  particularly 
Brahms,  is  a weariness  to  the  flesh;  so  labored, 
so  forced,  so  tedious.  And  often  it  seems  as 
though  such  writers  as  Brahms  and  Dvorak 
were  malicious.  They  hand  you  fruits  which 
under  the  teeth  turn  into  apples  of  Sodom 
and  grapes  of  Zeboim.  They  press  you 
cordially  by  tbe  hand,  and,  like  Herr  Tinte  in 
the  6tory,  they  prick  you  with  a hidden  needle 
and  laugh  at  your  dismay-;  and  they  sav,  “Did 
you  really  think  that  we  would  give  you  pleas- 
ure ?” 

How  genuine  was  the  enjoyment  of  the  people 
who  listened  to  the  Rhinberger  music  as  it  was 
played  by  the  skilled  musicians.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  feigned  delight;  of  applauding 
openly  that  which  secretly  bored.  It  was  as 
though  a man  who  had  been  obliged  to  read  for 
months  the  masterpieces  of  “analytical”  novel 
ists,  suddenly  found  he  could  escape  observa- 
tion, and  then  stealthily  solaced  himself  with  a 
chapter  from  the  elder  Dumas. 

And  this  was  only  one  number  of  a delightful 
program.  Nor  can  one  praise  too  warmly  the 
masterly  performance  lly  Mr.  Baermann  of  the 
Beethoven  sonata. 


Otello  at  Mechanics  Institute.— Verdi’s 
opera  “Otello”  was  give" by  the  company  under 
the  management  of  Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and 
Grau  Monday  evening  at  Mechanics  Institute. 
The  cast  was  as  follows : 

Tamagno 

i,ago.  Del  Puente 

£as.sl°. Perugini 

Bieletto 

Lodovico Castelmary 

Montano De  Vaschetti 

Desdemona  ....  Mme.  Albani 

Emilia Mme.  Synnerberg 

Mechanics  Institute  is  a building  singularly 
well  arranged  for  the  exhibition  of  steam  ploughs 
and  fertilizers ; it  is  not  a proper  place  for  the 
giving  of  opera.  The  acoustic  properties  are  mis- 
eiable ; the  hall  is  so  large  that  the  Jluide  musical 
is  scattered  and  lost;  the  singer  is  tempted  to  I 
forget  his  art  and  take  refuge  in  screaming;  the 
sounds  coming  from  singers  and  instruments  in 
an  ensemble  “do  not  reach  the  ear  of  tbe  listener 
simultaneously  and  with  the  same  vitality  of 
vibration.  ’ The  6tage,  the  scenery,  the  very 
curtain-  all  remind  one  of  an  amateur  perform- 
ance in  the  country.  The  seats  and  the  waits 
arc  unendurable.  Under  such  circumstances 
opera,  whether  it  he  Italian  or  German  or  Rus- 
sian or  Scandinavian,  becomes  a “pleasure  which 
is  taken  sadly.”  | 

It  is  true  that  the  success  of  “Otello”  does  u—  f t 
— , _ _ 

hang  upon  gorgeous  decorations,  voluntuous  bal-,' 
let-evolutions  or  imposing  processions.  It  dej 
pends  upon  the  emotions  excited  by  the  display 
of  the  working  of  jealousy  upou  a soldier’#* 
mmd.  There  are  only  three  characters : the 
Moor,  bis  Ancient,  aud  tbe  gentle  Desdemonai  | 
Said  a great  French  playwright,  “Give  mi  IjPF" 
man  and  a woman  and  a room  and  I wifT,  I*3 
write  a play  that  will  move  you  to  tears.”  But  ft  K 
is  necessary  first  that  Verdi’s  three  should  be  great 
actors  as  well  as  singers ; second,  that  the  the- 
ater in  which  they  sing  should  be  of  such  prJW 
portions  that  they  can  rend  the  heart  of  the, 
audience.  1 his  last  condition  is  impossible  ia ' 
Mechanics  Institute. 

Certain  critics  of  Germany  while  thev  praise 
the  music  of  Verdi  and  crown  the  old  man"  with 
laurel  regret  that  he  took  for  the  subject  of  his  j 
last  opera,  the  story  of  Othello.  Thev  sav  that 
of  all  the  passions,  jealousy  is  the  least'ideal,  the 
least  musical;  they  even  go  as  far  as  Viseber, 
who  calls  it  a smutty  aud  viscous  passion.  They 
claim  that  the  music  which  should  portray  the 
poisoning  of  Othello’s  mind  and  the  horrid  mur- 
der of  Desdemona  must  become  monotonous 
from  the  very  woe  which  it  incites.  But  after 
hearing  the  music  of  Verdi,  these  objections  do 
not  seem  to  be  well  taken.  The  story  is  one  of 
absorbing  interest,  and  it  is  familiar  to  us  all.  It 
is  a tale  of  human  life  i not  a foreign  myth 
where  gods  and  goddesses  and  dragons  and 
birds  are  dimly  seen  in  fog  and  mist.  What  do 
we  care  for  VVotan  or  Loge  ? But  love  as  strong 
as  death,  jealousy  as  cruel  as  the  grave : these 
are  of  us  and  with  us.  "I  am  the  man,  I suf- 
fered, I was  there.” 

And  the  poet-musician,  Boito,  has  given  to 
his  brother  musician  a text  of  great  dramatic 
and  literary  merit.  The  action  is  never  at  a 
standstill;  the  chorus  is,  though  sparinglv, 
effectively  employed.  He  has  often  kept  the 
very  lines  of  Shakesperc,  and  the  creed  of  Iago 
which  lie  has  introduced  is  not  only  excused  by 
the  superb  music  of  Verdi  but  by  the  words 
themselves.  Read  it  in  the  translation  of  Huef- 
fer: 


“Cruel  is  lie,  tbe  God  who  in  bis  image  Tias  I 
fashioned  me,  and  whom  in  wrath  I worship.  " 
From  some  vile  germ  of  nature,  some  paltry 
atom  I took  mine  issue;  vile  is  my  tissue,  for  1 
am  human.  1 feel  the  primal  mud-flow  of  my 
breed.  Yoa,  this  is  all  my  creed.  Firmly  I do 
(believe,  as  e’er  did  woman  who  prays  before  the 
altar,  of  every  ill,  whether  I think  or  do  it,  ’tis 
hate  that  drives  me  to  It.  Thou,  honest  man, 
art  but  a wretched  player,  and  thy  life  but  a 
part;  a lie  each  word  thou  sayost  • tear  drops, 
kisses,  prayer  are  as  false  as  thou  art.  Man’s 
fortune’s  fool;  e’en  from  his  earliest  breath,  tho 
germ  of  life  is  fashioned  to  teed  tho  worm  of  | 
death.  Yea,  after  all  this  folly,  all  must  die; 
and  then  there’s  nothing,  and  heaven  an  ancient 
lie.” 

Does  not  this  sum  up  Iago  ? And  lot  it  be 
remembered  that  both  Boito  and  Verdi  regarded 
lago  as  the  hero  of  the  opera;  indeed,  it  was 
originally  called  “Iago.”  the  norlhern  mind 
inevitably  secs  in  the  husband  who  thinks  him- 
self foully  outraged,  the  dominating  character; 
the  southern  mind  looks  with  more  interest  upon 
tho  character  of  the  traitor  and  tho  methods 
which  he  employs.  And  all  discussi«w  as  to 
whether  Othello  should  be  a tenor,  and  whether 
Othello  should  have  done  this  and  abstained 
from  that  are  not  to  the  purpose.  We  have  to  do 
with  the  opera  as  it  is  and  not  as  it  might  have 
been. 

Nor  would  it  be  profitable  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  Verdi  has  been  influenced  by 
Wagner.  The  artistic  life  of  Verdi  has  been  a 
steady  growth  from  the  crude  and  blatant  pieces 
of  his  youth  to  that  wonderful  work  of  genius 
“Aida.”  Wagner  himself  improved  upon  what  ■ 
was  hinted  at  and  tried  by  others.  Eacli  great 
composer  builds  upon  the  foundations  of  prede- 
cessors. Wagner  was  fortuuate,  in  that  Weber, 
Marschner,  Meyerbeer  and  Berlioz  wrote  before 
him.  He  is  great  not  in  his  theories  but  in  his 
deeds;  for  the  theories  of  Wagner  which  are 
worthy  of  respect  are  not  original,  they  ardVt 
j compilation  of  what  far-seeing  men  have  thought 
and  expressed  for  years  past.  Verdi  too  has 
learned  by  experience  and  reflection ; it  is  not 
surprising  then  that  he  has  followed  the  tendency 
I of  the  age  as  Wagner,  as  Bizet,  as  Lalo.  But  in 
I,  “Otello”  we  find  no  leit-motiv,  we  miss  the 
funenclliche  orchester-melodie ; the  human 
Ivoice  predominates;  the  orchestra  is  sub- 
ordinated. Surely  this  treatment  is  antagonistic 
to  the  theories  of  Wagner  as  they  are  generally 
understood. 

But  never  has  Verdi  taken  such  pains;"  never 
has  he  shown  such  care  for  the  dramatic  proper- 
ties as  in  this  work.  Well  might  Francis  Huef- 
Ifer,  the  Wagner  apostle  write  to  Boito,  “In 
•Otello’  Verdi  has  adhered  to  dramatic  and 
declamatory  truth  with  a consistency  and  a beau- 
tiful, I might  almost  say  pathetic,  self-abnega- 
tion, worthy  of  so  great  a master.”  There  is 
nothing  for  the  mob ; no  curtain  is  rung  down 
upon  a tenor’s  tour  de  force-,  no  concessions  are 
made  to  an  exacting  primadonna.  Everywhere 
is  seen  a striving  after  truth,  regardless  of  popu- 
lar applause.  The  instrumentation  is  as  remark- 
able as  are  the  progressions  and  modulations ; 
it  is  worthy  of  the  closest  study.  It  is  difficult 
where  there  is  so  much  that  is  admirable 
to  particularize  and  say  this  is  greater  than  that ; 
but  surely  the  duets  between  Othello  and  Desde- 
mona  in  the  first  and  third  acts,  the  “Credo”  of 
Iago,  the  “mandolin  chorus”  and  the  finale  of 
ihe  third  act  stand  out  in  strong  relief.  But  the 
\ urth  act,  the  whole  of  it,  is  overwhelming, 
jthing  more  beautiful  and  heart-rending  than 
e music  given  to  Desdemona  in  the  last  scene 
_m  be  imagined ; and  these  effects  are  gained  by 
comparatively  simple  means.  The  death  of 
Jthello  is  free  from  exaggeration,  free  from  clap- 
,rap  effect.  At  the  same  -ime  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  opera  as  a,  w'  -.ting  in  that  in- 

tense melody  peculiar  to  Verdi,  which  once 
heard  can  never  be  forgotten ; the  melodies  of 
“Traviata,”  “Trovatore,”  “Aida.”  As  a whole, 
while  there  may  be  more  dramatic  truth  in 
•Otello,”  musically  it  must  rank  below  “Aida.” 

Yet  who  to-day, 'strong  in  manhood,  in  the  ripe- 
ns of  his  artistic  career,  could  have  written  or 
,ualled  this  work  of  Verdi,  brought  out  in 
Ulan  in  his  seventy-fourth  year  ? 

The  performance  of  Monday  night  was  un- 
equal. The  playing  of  the  orchestra,  though  it 
was  led  by  the  skittojl  Arditi,  was  execrable. 

,i  There  was  a lack  of  precision,  there  was  a want 
>f  balance,  there  was  am  utter  disregard  of  ex- 
pression. Passages  marked  pianissimo  by  Verdi 
were  played  coarsely  and  loudly.  Nor  was  the 

chorus-work  any  better.  No  opera,  whatever  its 
nationality,  should  be  so  ruthlessly  treated. 

But  the  personation  of  Desdemona  by  Albanf 
was  dramatically  aud  musically  a vision  of  de- 
II  hght.  It  was  consistent  throughout;  it  was  free; 
from  all  trickery;  it  was  eminently  womanly, 
sweet  and  touching.  Who  can  forget  her  pathetic 
entreaties,  her  indignant  denials  where  sorrow 
prevailed  over  womanly  pride;  who  can  escape 
even  now  the  wail  of  despair  which  broke  from 
her  when  Emilia  took  her  leave ! Nor  can  one 
speak  of  her  singing  and  declamation  without  re- 
course to  vain  tropes  and  extravagant  hy  perboles. 

Next  to  her  stood  Del  Puente ; and  yet  his  fine 
rendering  of  the  “Credo”  was  listened  to  coldly 
and  without  applause.  Indeed,  his  performance 
throughout  did  not  receive  the  warm  approval 
due  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  into 
the  reasons  for  this.  The  part  of  Iago,  however 
superbly  it  may  be  sung  or  acted,  has  in  it  al- 
most nothing  of  a “popular”  nature.  To  win 
applause,  the  magnetism  of  the  singer  must  so 
enwrap  the  listener,  that  he  is  worked  upon  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  swayed  to  and  fro  at  the 
will  of  the  performer.  This  is  impossible  in 
Mechanics  Institute. 


it  would  bo  unfair  To  Judge  Tamagno  rrom  Ills 
appearance  in  "Otello.”  Ills  entree  was  mag- 
nificent. Alas,  what  followed  was  below  it.  lie 
lls  a robust  tenor;  and  in  passages  of  tenderness, 
lor  in  passages  to  bo  sung  mezzo,  voce,  he  signally 
failed.  His  phrasing  was  admirable;  and  while 
he  is  by  no  moans  a great  actor,  he  did  not  of- 
fend. His  intonation  was  uncertain,  at  times  | 
.distressingly  false;  and  this,  though  it  is  for- 
•given,  indeed  expected  in  German  opera,  is  not 
easily  forgiven  in  operas  where  the  song  lies  in 
the  voice  and  uot  in  the  orchestra.  At  the  same  | 
time  it  is  eminently  unjust  to  judge  any  singer 
who  is  compelled  to  appear  upon  the  stage  at 
Mechanics  Institute.  He  feelsjit  once  obliged  to 
shout,  he  is  apt  to  lose  all  sense  of  proportion. 
Take  for  instance  a phrase  given  to  Iago  which 
Verdi  has  marked  with  seven  p’s.  What  be- 
come of  such  effects  in  such  a ball  ? And  in 
shouting  tho  singer  Is  always  encouraged  by  the 
crowd,  whether  it  be  in  Italian  or  German  opera. 
Every  time  Tainagno  attacked  a high  note,  . 
whether  it  were  true  or  false,  applause  followed  W 
instantly.  This  encouragement  of  what  is  popu- 
larly  supposed  to  be  something  uncommon  and 
on  exhibition  of  physical  strength  is  found  in 
Boston  and  Munich,  London  and  Home.  It  has 
been  so;  it  is;  and  so  it  will  remain. 

The  gentleman  who  took  the  part  of  Cassio 
was  not  only  inadequate ; he  was  offensive.  The 
few  measures  given  to  Lodovico  were  well  de- 
claimed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when 
“Otello”  will  lie  given  here  in  a proper  theater 
with  well-drilled  orchestra.  This  opera  lias 
made  its  triumphant  way  through  Europe;  it 
certainly  demands  in  this  country  a fitting  dress, 
a suitable  place. 


Semikamide.—  Mechanics  Institute  was 
crowded  Tuesday  evening,  when  Semiramide 
was  given  with  Adelina  Patti  in  the  title  role. 
It  is  said  that  there  were  seven  thousand  people 
in  the  audience.  The  cast  was  us  follows  : 


Semiramide 

Arsace 

Idreno 

Oroe 

L’Ombra  Di  Nino 
Assur 


Mme.  Patti 
. Mme.  Fabbri 
Sig.  Vicini 
Sig.  Castelmary 
Sig.  de  Vaschetti 
Sig.  Marcassa 


When  Rossini’s  “Semiramide”  was  brought 
out  in  Venice  in  1823,  it  did  not  please ; the  vexed 
composer  left  Italy  and  wrote  no  more  for  the 
Italian  stage. 

The  opera  displeased  the  Venetians  because  it 
contained  too  much  music,  as  they  thought ; they 
regarded  it  as  too  serious. 

It  displeases  us,  the  children  of  this  generation, 
on  account  of  its  utter  lacir  of  music.  Flourishes 
and  trills  do  not  work  upon  the  nerves ; they  do 
not  touch  the  raw. 

This  is  another  generation,  and  each  gen- 
eration has  its  own  definitions. 

Music  is  now  regarded  as  a rnoxa,  not  a poul- 
tice. 

Each  generation  has  its  composer  who  rules  the 
operatic  roast.  He  is  worshipped ; they  who  op- 
pose or  smile  are  blasphemers.  The  women 
burn  incense  before  him  ; men  write  pamphlets. 

His  name  was  Gluck;  his  name  was  Rossini; 
his  name  was  Wagner. 

And  in  the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  another 
name  will  appear. 

Now  all  these  men  were  necessary.  Yet  music 
did  not  cease  with  tbe  death  of  any  of  them. 

Each  of  these  men  was  a step  in  the  ladder  of 
musical  evolution.  And  when  the  man  comes 
who  is  the  topmost  round,  where  will  the  ladder 
rest  ? Will  there  be  any  such  thing  then  as 
music  ? 

“Semiramide”  is  certainly  stupid;  in  many 
points  it  is  absurd. 

But  opera,  whether  it  be  written  by  Wagner  or 
Verdi  or  Rossini  or  Weber,  is  necessarily  absurd. 
We  all  admit  this  when  we  take  our  seats  and 
await  the  curtain’s  rise. 

The  position  of  the  chorus  in  “Semiramide”  is 
absurd;  this  is  Italian;  therefore  Italian  opera 
is  absurd.  So  reason  men  and  women  who  out- 
Wagner  Wagner  himself,  who  was  not  such  a 
scoundrel  and  ignoramus  as  these  fetich-worship- 
pers would  have  us  believe. 

Now  each  and  every  opera  is  absurd.  Men 
and  women  do  not  sing  when  they  make  love; 
nor  does  a man  in  real  life  order  his  luncheon  in 
impassioned  recitative,  while  the  orchestra  intro- 
duces the  sandwich  and  beer  leit-motiv. 

The  chorus  in  “Semiramide”  is  grotesque;  so 
are  scenes  in  “Rheingold”  where  gods  and  demi- 
gods stand  about;  they  speak  not,  neither  do 
they  sing.  The  queen  of  Rossini  is  no  more 
false  to  nature  than  Wagner’s  poor  King  Mark, 
the  cuckold,  who  weeps  and  asks  Tristan,  “0 
why  did  you  do  so  ?”  And  we  also  see 
strange  and  unparalleled  performances  on  the 
part  of  birds  and  swans  and  dragons.  These 
phenomena  occur  in  German  opera;  they  are 
therefore  true  to  nature,  artistic,  and  wholly  ad- 
mirable. 

A composer  should  be  taken  with  his  contem- 
poraries and  so  judged. 

To  compare  the  man  of  two  generations  ago 
with  the  man  of  to-day  is  absurd. 

The  man  of  to-day  would  not  have  had  musical 
life,  had  it  not  been  for  tbe  predecessor. 

With  the  presumption  of  youth,  our  nation 
ignores  and  despises  the  past. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  national  idea  of : 


tho  beautiful  in  art  was  a horse  hair  sofa  or  a 
steel  engraving  of  the  Death-bed  of  Webster. 
! We  now  hail  in  advance  the  man  who  w ill  go 
beyoud  Wagner. 

We  say  of  a singer,  he  is  intellectual  or  lie  is 
musical;  we  do  not  say  lie  is  agreat  singer;  for 
as  a rule  we  hour  none.  And  since  from  the 
coming, the  ideal  opera, singing  will  be  eliminated, 
this  is  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted. 

But  Adelina  Patti  still  lives ; and  she  is  still 
to-day  the  great  singer,  pure  and  simple,  of  the 
world.  And  I confess  that  a scale  sung  by  her 
gives  me  more  pleasure  than  an  half-hour  of  gut- 
teral  declamation  emitted  from  steam  clouds, 
thrown  in  the  face  of  ari  orchestral  storm.  But 
music  must  no  longer  appeal  to  the  senses ; only 
to  the  head. 

And  the  cast  was  excellent.  Mme.  Fabbri  has 
a beautiful  voice  and  she  sings  exceedingly  well. 
No  wonder  that  the  women  were  obliged  to  re- 
peat the  duet,  “Giorno  d’orrore ;”  it  was  an  ex- 
ample of  pure  singing,  such  as  is  rarely  given  in 
these  latter  days. 

The  men,  too,  were  excellent.  Their  voices 
were  agreeable  and  well-trained;  and  Castelmary 
sang  superbly.  Thechoiusand  orchestra  were 
fair. 

The  opera  itself  was  a colossal  bore.  And  if 
Rossini  had  wandered  into  Mechanics  In- 
stitute, Tuesday  night,  he  would  have  ap- 
plauded his  old  friend,  Adelina  Patti,  and  then 
sought  the  street,  chuckling  over  the  long-winded 
joke  he  played  upon  the  Venetians  when  they 
had  their  Carnival  in  ’23  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  met  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Il  Trovatore.— The  opera,  “II  Trovatore,” 
was  given  at  Mechanics  Institute,  Wednesday 
evening,  with  the  following  cast : 

Leonora Mme.  Nordica 

Azucena  ....  Mme.  Synnerberg 

II  Conte  di  Luna  . . . Sig.  Del  Puente 

Ferrando  ....  Sig.  De  Vaschetti 

Manrico Sig.  Tamagno 

Wednesday  night  saw  the  first  real  enthusiasm 
of  the  week.  The  applause  was  incessant  and  at 
times  deafening.  Recalls  were  frequent.  Aud 
at  times  the  cry  of  bravo  greeted  the  singer, 
male  or  female ! 

The  occasion  of  these  manifestations  of  de- 
light was  an  admirable  performance  of  “II  Trov- 
atore,” with  its  inextricable  plot  of  burned  and 
sto.en  children,  and  mysterious  gypsy;  with  di 
Luna  in  his  mantle  of  white;  with  the  grand 
scene  of  the  death  Dell,  the  miserere,  the  man  in 
tbe  tower  and  Leonora  without.  Passionate,  in- 
spired Trovatore ! 

And  with  the  exception  of  the  bravura  arias, 
which  are  now  out  of  date  and  a bore,  how 
would  you  have  it  changed  ? 

For  the  man  Verdi  is  terribly  in  earnest.  The 
melodies  of  Trovatore  are  intense  and  direct. 
His  eff  cts  are  often  coarse,  but  they  are  real 
effects  which  move.  Take  the  trio  of  the  first 
act,  the  music  of  Azucena,  the  aria  of  the 
Count,  the  scene  of  tbe  discovery  of  the  gypsy 
(by  Fernando,  and  the  whole  of  the  immortal 
last  act,  can  you  suggest  or  write  music,  gen- 
tlemen, which  will  be  at  the  same  time  more 
original,  dramatic  and  melodious  ? There  is 
melody  enough  in  this  opera  to  set  up  a dozen 
modern  composers  In  trade.  No  wonder  that  the 
people  love  “II  Trovatore”  and  applaud  it. 

Sig.  Tamagno  made  a much  more  favorable 
impression  as  Manrico  than  as  the  jealous  Moor. 
His  intonation  was  truer,  his  action  more  free, 
and  where  the  role  demanded  fire  and  passion  he 
carried  all  before  him.  Nor  was  it  merely  the 
high  note  in  his  great  solo  which  roused  the 
audience  to  such  enthusiasm  : it  was  the  artis- 
tic frenzy  which  pervaded  the  whole.  But  in  the 
love  passages,  in  the  scenes  where  be  soothes  and 
comforts  the  gypsy,  he  disappointed.  His  voice 
is  at  times  even  disagreeable  from  its  nasal 
twang.  He  is  a robust  tenor,  designed  and 
planned  for  heroic  roles;  tenderness  and  melting 
moods  are  foreign  to  him. 

Mme.  Nordica  sang  the  music  of  Leonora  su- 
perbly; her  acting  was  crude.  Self-conscious- 
ness was  seen  in  every  pose,  in  every  gesture. 

The  Azucena  of  Mme.  Synnerberg  was  dra- 
matically a fine  performance  ;*  perhaps  it  suffered 
from  exaggeration;  and  musically  it  was  im- 
paired by  an  unnecessary  forcing  of  the  voice. 

Del  Puente  was  in  every  respect  a noble  Conte 
di  Luna.  It  is  an  unalloyed  pleasure  to  hear 
j this  great  artist ; he  is  a singer  and  actor,  master 
of  his  audience  and  master  of  himself.) 

I The  chorus  was  fair,  and  the  orchestra  under 
j Sig.  Sapio  showed  a marked  improvement. 

The  audience  insisted  upon  a repetition  of  sev- 
eral numbers ; and  the  result  was  often  ludicrous, 
i The  miserere  was  twice  sung  for  the  dying, 
and  Manrico  by  coming  to  the  footlights  showed 
that, 

“ Stone  walls  do  not  a prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a cage.” 

This  of  course  vexed  the  righteous  souls  of  the 
purists;  and  of  course  it  was  all  wrong.  Still  it 
was  well  well  worth  hearing,  even  the  second 
time. 


William  Tell. — Rossini’s  “Tell”  was  given 
at  Mechanics’  Institute,  Thursday  evening  with 
the  following  cast : 


Bonnet. 


Arnoldo  . 
Gualtiero 
Melchtal  . 
Jemmy  . 

Edwige 
Un  Pescatore 
Leutoldo  . 
Gessler  . 

Rodolfo  . 
Matilde 
Tell  . 

If  the  music  of 


. Sig.  Tamagno 
Sig  Castelmary 
. . Sig.  Novara 

Mme.  Bauermeister 
. . Mme.  Claire 

. Sig.  Vanni 
. Sig.  De  Vaschetti 
. Sig.  Migiiara 
. . Sig.  Bieletto 

Mine.  Pettigiani 
. . Sig.  Zardo 

‘William  Tell"  has  at  times 


the  grandeur  of  a glacier-breasted  Alp,  it  is  too 
often  as  remote  and  cold. 

Patriotism  in  these  days  is  too  abstract  a qual- 
ity to  serve  as  the  motive  power  of  a successful 
opera. 

Even  the  patriot  himself,  Tell,  the  Swiss  Lib- 
erator, becomes  tiresome,  and  only  in  his  great 
Sporting  Act  does  he  arouse  feelings  of  interest. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  caucuses  and  elec- 
tion processions  to  be  excited  by  gathering  of 
cantons,  particularly  when  the  cantons  are  as 
deliberate  in  their  movements  as  on  Thursday 
evening. 

Arnold,  torn  between  love  of  country  and  love 
of  Matilde,  promises  at  the  beginning  to  be  an 
interesting  character — until  we  see  Matilde. 

She  appears,  it  is  true,  in  hunting  costume  and 


jBI 


m 


a song;  but  she  then  disappears  from  the 
sitory.  like  the  boy  Xury. 

Nor  does  Walter,  the  sturdy  bass,  with  large 
quantities  of  patriotism  on  draught  and  a gin- 
gerly-carried ax,  afford  relief. 

In  stormy  times,  when  the  people  mutter  and 
combine  against  the  tyranny  of  king  or  czar 
such  a libretto  may  serve  its  purpose. 

Better  suited  for  such  ends  is  the  volcanic  erup- 
tion which  once  burst  from  the  cynical  Auber 
when  he  put  into  music  the  revolt  of  the  Neapol- 
itans. r 

But  for  every  day  use,  we  demand  in  opera 
that  the  passion  of  love,  the  love  of  man  for 
woman,  be  the  ruling  theme. 

Jealousy,  despair,  rapture,  emhraces  which 
weary  envious  Death— the  narrow  circle  of 
human  joy  and  woe;  these  passions  contempti- 
ble and  gigantic  must  fire  the  musician  to  write 
the  paean  which  leads  into  a dirge. 

And  so  “William  Tell,”  which  contains  so 
much  admirable  music,  is  devoid  of  human  in- 
terest; and  the  mythical  hero  is  no  more  to  us 
than  the  prating  Wotan.  the  field-preacher  of  the 
Wagner  Kiiig. 

The  chorus  plays  the  chief  role  in  “Tell”;  the  j 
chorus  of  the  present  company  was  inadequate  ( 
in  quantity  and  quality.  j 

1 he  parts  of  Tell  and  Walter  were  well  sung  by 
Sig.  Zardo  and  Sig.  Castelmary.  The  phrasing 
of  the  former  was  excellent,  and  his  voice  was  of 
agreeable  quality.  Mine.  Pettigiani  has  a small 
and  rather  thin  organ  but  her  vocalization  was 
exceedingly  good ; and  Mme.  Claire  (an  Amer- 
ican girl)  made  a favorable  impression  in  a 
thankless  role. 

Sig.  Tamagno  in  the  trio  sang  and  acted  with 
superb  dash.  In  the  famous  apostrophe  to 
Matilde  his  weaknesses  were  seen.  He  knows 
no  gentle  methods.  He  takes  you  by  the  throat; 
he  assaults  you  with  a saudbag.  He  does  not 
woo;  lie  knows  not  the  seducer's  arts. 

The  ballet  was  an  anatomical  wonder. 

To  the  surgeon  as  well  as  to  the  layman  it  was 
a fascinating  if  morbid  Study  of  Legs. 

For  there  were  strange  and  abnormal  swellings 
in  unexpected  places ; unaccountable  shrinkings 
in  localities  of  customary  plumpness.  Elephan- 
tiasis grinned  at  withered  limbs. 

The  ballet  resembled  wit : its  chief  element  was 
surprise.  Philip  Hale. 


Music. 


<C M". 


Causkbie. — When  “Lakufo”  was  brought  out 
tn  Paris,  Camille  Bellaigue  described  Delibes’ 
opera  as  “Madame  CkrysanthOme”  in  music — a 
charming  fantasy  of  exotic  grace.  He  deplored, 
however,  the  presence  of  English  officers  and  the 
introduction  of  the  “English  Miss”  with  her 
fashionable  dress,  sunshade  and  gloves ; for  the 
oontrast  between  the  poetic  East  and  European 
civilization  shocked  him.  Nor  do  the  prayer 
book  and  the  cricket-bat  go  side  by  side  with 
Brahrainism  and  the  poisonous  flower. 

***** 

In  the  version  of  the  opera  used  by  Patti,  all 
this  is  changed.  Miss  Benson  and  the  young 
ladies  do  not  appear,  and  surely  no  one  would 
have  taken  Ravelli  and  Migliara  for  monoclea 
English  heroes  flushed  with  brandy  and  soda. 
***** 

Charming  as  the  music  is,  it  seems  as  though 
it  were  written  rather  for  the  ballet  than  for  the 
tragic  stage.  It  is  clever,  it  is  admirable,  it  is  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way ; but  as  Bellaigue  well 
says,  it  is  fitted  to  illustrate  an  “ amourette ” not 
“amour"  : and  the  exquisite  measures  seem  as 
though  they  were  written  for  pieces  of  Dresden 
china.  There  is  elegance  in  plenty ; there  is 
but  little  blood  in  the  music;  and  the  woes  of 
Lakmtl  leave  us  unmoved, — certainly  when  the 
part  of  the  priest’s  daughter  is  sung  by  Patti. 
For  whatever  scene  she  appears  in,  whether  she 
assumes  the  role  of  guilty  queen  or  innocent 
maiden,  she  moves  from  act  to  act  with  Olym- 
pian indifference. 

***** 

Ravelli  played  and  sung  the  lover’s  part  and 
shared  with  Albani  the  artistic  triumphs  of  the 
week.  When  we  hear  such  a singer  as  Ravelli, 
no  longer  do  the  stories  told  of  the  heroes  of 
Italian  song  appear  fabulous.  Nature  and  art 
have  here  combined  in  friendly  rivalry ; and  the 
Years,  so  inexorable,  listen  in  turn  to  the  mnsic 
of  his  voice,  and  pass  by  to  vent  their  malice 
upon  others. 

***** 

Taking  this  Italian  company  as  a whole,  it  is 
very  strong.  It  is  true  that  from  his  appear- 
ances here  Tamagno  would  appear  to  be  an 
over-rated  singer,  a man  of  a few  high  and  for- 
tissimo notes ; but  look  at  the  other  names : 
Patti,  Albani,  Nordica,  Fabbri,  Ravelli,  Castle- 
rnary,  Zardo,  Marcassa  and  others  worthy  of 
mention.  Surely  they  were  well  worth  hearing, 
in  spite  of  the  unsuitableness  of  the  place  and  the 
many  discomforts. 

***** 

It  is  a^deliglit,  it  is  an  education  to  hear  such 
Singers  ; for  too  often  is  one  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  treed  of  song  birds  is  dying  out.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  been  afflicted  of  late 
with  the  presence  of  what  is  paradoxically 
known  as  the  German  singer.  He  comes  to 
America,  and  like  the  cankerworm  of  Nahum, 
he  spoileth  and  fleeth  away. 

***** 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  German  singers 
only  come  to  this  country  when  they  are  unable 
to  procure  a first-class  position  in  their  own 
land.  It  is  also  true  that  there  are  a few  Ger- 
mans who  have  been  properly  taught  and  who 
sing  well.  But  after  faithfully  attending  the 
opera  houses  of  Germany  for  three  years,  I bear 
witness  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  and 
women  upon  the  German  operatic  stage  are  ig- 
norant of  the  art  of  song. 

***** 

But  it  is  said  by  their  admirers  that  of  course 
they  are  not  “Italian  singers”  (a  phrase  hissed 
through  the  teeth  to  the  accompaniment  of 
shrugged  shoulders) ; they  are  “dramatic”  or 
“intellectual”  singers.  Now  let  us  see  what 
these  terms  mean.  After  hearing  the  singers  of 
the  different  cities  of  Germany  to  whom  these 
adjectives  are  presented  as  a service  of  plate  or 
gold-headed  cane,  one  is  inevitably  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  a “dramatic  singer”  is  a person 
with  a voice  with  which  he  often  howls  and 
sometimes  shrieks;  and  he  makes  unpleasant 
facial  contortions,  and  throws  bis  arms  and  legs 
about,  in  the  manner  of  a semaphore.  It  is  in- 
deed true  that  in  the  Wagner  operas  he  at  times 
says  and  docs  nothing  for  an  half-hour  although 
he  is  upon  the  stage.  Perhaps  be  watches  the 
Communion  of  Knights ; perhaps  he  stares  stead- 
ily at  his  loved  one.  He  soon  atones  for  this 
blessed  silence  by  monologues  in  which  be  makes 
all  manner  of  sounds  from  the  high  aud  sus- 
tained hoot  to  the  stomachic  growl. 

***** 

An  “intellectual  singer,”  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
man  who,  having  lost  his  voice  some  twenty 
years  ago,  has  in  his  mind  a fine  conception  of 
his  part.  This  latter  species  is  held  in  peculiar 
veneration  by  the  German  public. 

***** 

It  is  well  to  agree  upon  the  definition  of  the 
terms  which  are  likely  to  be  used  in  discussion 
before  the  argument  begins  and  the  contestants 
are  firmly  tied  to  their  chairs.  Pray,  what  is 
meant  by  “German  opera,”  for  the  phrase  is 
loosely  employed.  There  are  many  amateurs 
who  mean  by  this  the  music-dramas  of  Wagner. 
They  ignore  the  operas  of  Weber  and  Marschner 
and  Goldmark,  and  Lortzing  and  Nessler  et  al. 
They  do  not  remember  “The  Magic  Flute” ; they 
perhaps  include  "Fidelio.”  Others  speak  of 
German  opera  as  dramas  set  to  music  by  Ger- 
mans ; but  surely  “Figaro”  and  “Don  Giovanni” 
were  set  to  Italian  words,  designed  for  Italian 
singers  and  written  in  the  Italian  style.  The 
truth  is  that  pre-eminent  as  the  Germans  are,  or 
have  been,  in  symphonic  writing,  they  have  not 
the  dramatic  instinct,  the  stage-genius  of  the 
French  or  Italians. 

***** 

What  is  the  repertoire  of  the  German  opera 
company  which  soon  will  descend  upon  us.  Is 
ft  made  up  entirely  of  the  works  of  Wagner  ? Is 
It  made  up  of  German  works  alone  ? O,  no ; we 
find  “William  Tell,”  and  “The  Huguenots”  of 
the  French  school;  and  “Norma,”  “Trovatore,” 
and  “Don  Giovanni”  of  the  Italian.  And  Lily 
Lehmann,  the  great  Wagner  singer,  will  take  the 
part  of  “Norma  •”  This  will  never  do. 

***** 

Now  what  the  true  lovers  of  music  and  the 
musicians  demand  is  that  whatever  opera  is 
given,  whatever  its  nationality  may  be,  it  shall 
tie  respectably  sung,  given  in  accordance  with 
the  composer’s  intention,  with  a decent  setting 


and  competent  orcliciW^r  ATid  other  things 
being  equal,  an  opera  written  originally  for  Ger- 
man words  snould  be  sung  by  Germans,  and 
Italian  music  should  be  sung  by  Italians.  Let 
the  operas  of  every  school  be  heard.  Let  ns  not 
be  .“germanized”  or  “italianized.”  Music  is  a 
republic  where  jach  nation  should  be  represented 
and  respected.  Neither  the  opera  nor  the  ora 
torio  nor  orchestral  music  nor  song  was  invented 
and  patented  by  the  Germans  as  zealots  would 
have  us  believe.  Neither  in  music  are  the  Ger- 
mans the  people, nor  will  musical  wisdom  die  with 
them. 


Mr.  Lang’s  Concerts. — The  second  of  the 
fourth  series  of  piano-forte-concerto-concerts 
given  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  took  place  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  Chickering  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows : 

Concerto  No.  2 in  G minor  op.  33 Dvorak 

Mr.  Whelply. 

(The  Pansy,  1 

The  Clover, 

6ongs < The  Yellow  Daisy  )■ MacDowel] 

I The  Blue  Bell, 
l The  Mignonette,  J 
Miss  Harriet  Whittier. 

Concerto  No.  3 in  C minor  op.  37 Beethoven 

Allegro  and  Cadenza 
Miss  Louise  May. 

Concerto  No.  3 in  D minor Mozart 

Mr.  Foote. 

The  second  of  this  series  of  concerts  given  for 
the  exhibition  of  advanced  pupils  was  largely 
attended,  and  the  players  were  loudly  applauded. 
The  Dvorak  Concerto  while  it  is  pretentious,  is 
neither  very  original  nor  effective.  There  are 
brilliant  passages  in  the  first  movement,  and  the 
Andante  is  not  without  beauty.  The  third 
movement  is  disfigured  by  the  triviality  which 
Dvorak  often  mistakes  for  airy  grace. 

The  soloists,  with  the  apparent  exception  of 
Miss  May,  suffered  sadly  from  nervousness,  and 
the  beautiful  concerto  of  Mozart  was  roughly 
handled  by  the  orchestra  and  Mr.  Foote. 

Miss  Harriet  Whittier  sang  five  songs  set  to 
music  by  Mr.  MacDowell.  She,  too,  at  first 
was  extremely  nervous ; but  she  sang  the  last 
two  with  taste  and  real  feeling.  She  has  a light 
and  extremely  sympathetic  voice.  Her  enuncia- 
tion was  imperfect. 


The  Von  Bulow  Recitals. — The  first  of  the 
three  “Farewell  Piano  forte  Concerts”  of  Hans 
Von  Biilow  was  given  at  Mnsic  Hall  Wednesday 
afternoon.  The  program  was  as  follows  : 

J.  S.  Bach Fantasie  Chromatique  et  Fugue  I 

Mozart Sonata,  F-major 

Mendelssohn Variations  Serieuses,  od.  54 

Schumann The  Carnival  of  Vienna,  op.  28 1 

f Notturno,  op.  9,  No.  3,  B-major 
. „ j Tarantella,  op.  43 

P | Polonaise,  op.  44,  F-Skarp  Minor 

(.3  Mazurkas 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  in  Boston  no 
hall  fit  for  such  concerts  as  those  given  by 
Biilow — large  enough  to  please  the  manager,  and 
of  such  proportions  and  acoustic  properties  that 
both  performer  and  hearer  will  be  satisfied.  For 
he  who  plays  the  piano  in  Music  Hall  is  inevitably 
incited  to  pound  and  exaggerate. 

The  piano,  unless  it  serve  as  the  weapon  in  a 
duel  between  the  performer  and  an  orchestra, 
demands  a hall  small  enough  to  insure  intimate 
relations  between  the  pianist  and  the  hearer. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  heaven-defying  pieces  of! 
Liszt  or  Tausig  laugh  at  the  dimensions  of  Music 
Hall;  but  real  piano  music,  in  the  musical 
meaning  of  the  term,  cannot  be  forced  so  that  it 
takes  on  unnatural  proportions.  The  artless 
melody  of  Mozart;  the  shy,  nervous  confessions 
of  Schumanu ; Chopin’s  song  of  woe;  these 
demand  a small  room,  where  the  whisper  of  the 
composer  reaches  the  heart  of  the  most  remote 
listener ; where  the  listener  regards  what  he  hears 
as  something  private — a confidence  not  to  be 
broken.  When  this  intimacy  is  established,  then 
does  the  musician  play  upon  his  hearers  as  upon 
a lute.  The  applause  he  gains  is  not  then  shown 
by  noisy  clapping  together  of  hands;  it  is  shown 
by  moved  or  dreamy  faces,  by  the  rustle  which 
follows  the  breaking  of  the  spell.  For  the  keen- 
est pleasure,  the  strongest  love,  is  like  agony  at 
its  height,  which,  as  Victor  Hugo  finely  said,  is 
mute. 

Perhaps  then  from  this  cause  Biilow  himself 
felt  unable  to  hypnotize  his  audience,  although 
the  hearers  showed  their  appreciation  by  re- 
peated and  hearty  applause.  Surely  his  playing 
of  Bach  was  superb  in  detail  and  as  a whole, 
only  equalled  by  certain  of  the  gentler  variations 
of  Mendelssohn  and  the  Romanze  from  the 
“Faschingsschwank.”  Not  but  that  everywhere 
there  was  seen  an  ever-present  intellectuality. 
Side  by  side  with  this  was  also  seen  a spirit  of 
perverseness.  We  are  ail  accustomed  to  certain 
features  of  Billow’s  playing;  at  times  he  is 
so  pleased  with  the  ideas  of  the  composer  that 
he  repeats  them,  although  the  composer  passes 
on  in  his  flow  of  fancy.  And  often  such  i9  the 
power  of  the  pianist  that  we  never  think  of  the 
individual  performer,  but  believe  that  the  com- 
poser surely  imagined  his  work  as  Biilow  played 
it,  only  he  forgot  to  write  it  that  way.  I do  not 
refer  to  this  when  I speak  of  the  spirit  of  per- 
verseness shown;  1 refer  to  his  entire  change  of 
expressed  dynamic  marks,  and  when  he  changes 
these  marks,  the  change  is  radical.  The  unex- 
pected is  italicized;  what  has  been  hitherto  re- 
garded as  of  moment  is  slighted.  And  he  de- 
lights in  this ; he  looks  at  the  audience  as  much 
as  to  say  : “This  is  much  better;  I am  sure  yon 
see  it  is.” 

Whatever  this  man  does,  whether  you  agree 
with  him  or  are  inclined  to  protest,  is  as  inter- 
esting as  the  man  himself.  Few  men  have  so 
marked  an  individuality ; yet  this  individuality 
is  studiously  concealed  when  he  plays.  When 
he  changes  Bach,  for  the  time  being  you  think 
that  if  Bach  were  now  playing  he  would  recog- 
nize the  changes  as  his  own.  It  is  not  until  yon 
have  left  the  hall  and  no  longer  are  under  the 
spell,  that  you  find  fault  and  rebel. 

Whether  he  plays  Chopin  to  your  liking, 
whether  be  at  times  seems  to  take  a malicious 
pleasure  in  giving  a strange  reading  to  a familiar 
passage,  you  know  he  acts  with  deliberation 
and  purpose.  This  whets  the  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion; this  leads  to  criticism  of  self;  and  so  for 
teachers  and  scholars  these  concerts  are  more 
than  a pleasure  for  the  ear;  they  are  a strong 
mental  stimulant. 


The  Cecilia.— The  third  concert  given  this 
season  by  the  Cecilia,  took  place  at  Music  Hall, 
Thursday  evening,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lang.  The  society  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Walker, 


Miss  Harriet  Wlilttler,  Mr.  II.  O.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  brine.  The  program  was  as  follows  : 

The  Wreck  ol  the  Hesperus Arthur  Foote 

The  Sour  ol  F«|e Brahms 

Sve Massenet 

(Frst  time  In  Boston.) 

Eve,  a Mystery,”  bv  Jules  Massenet,  was 
wrought  out  in  Paris  by  the  Socfete  tie  l'llarmonie 
aerfe,  the  18tb  of  March,  1875,  under  the  dl 
iction  of  Lamoureux.  This  work  Massenet 
has  called  a ‘ Mystery,”  the  name  given  by  tbe 
early  Frouch  to  certain  theatrical  pieces,  where 
the  subject  was  taken  from  the  Bible,  and  God, 
angels  and  devils  appeared  upon  tbe  stage.  So 
in  the  twelfth  century  we  find  in  Franoe  such 
sacred  dramas,  accompanied  with  music,  as  "Tho 
Holy  Women  at  the  Tomb,”  "The  Complaint  of 
the  Three  Marys;”  but  apparently  the  favorito 
subject  of  these  rude  playwrights  was  the 
temptation  of  Eve  by  the  serpeut.  One  of  these 
plays  of  “Eve”  has  been  lately  edited,  with  the 
music  in  modern  notation,  and  from  the  stage 
directions  and  from  the  writings  of  monks  of 
that  time  we  can  form  a good  idea  of  the  scene 
and  play.  The  mystery  was  written  in  popular 
lauguage  and  in  a baiting  rhyme,  aud  It  was 
divided  into  three  parts : Adam  and  Eve,  Cain 
and  Abel,  and  the  Prophets  of  Christ.  Those 
three  parts  were  given  during  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing service,  and  tho  drama  was  followed  by  a 
sermon  upon  tbe  Last  Judgment  and  the  singing 
of  the  Te  I)eum.  The  stage  was  set  before  the 
door  of  the  church,  upon  a high  scaffold,  and 
the  actors,  when  they  appeared,  were  obliged  to 
climb  long  ladders.  To  the  left  of  the  spectators 
was  Paradise,  with  flowers,  fruit  trees,  the  mys- 
tic tree  of  life,  and  a “practical”  serpent,  an  inge- 
nious piece  of  mechanism.  To  the  right  of  the 
spectators  was  Hell,  with  huge  pots  and  kettles, 
and  a dragon  belching  forth  lire  and  smoke. 
The  costumes  of  the  actors  were  rigorously  in- 
sisted upon;  Adam  was  clothed  in  a red  tunic, 
which  after  the  fall  was  exchanged  for  a shabby 
dress  covered  with  leaves ; Eve  was  dressed  in 
white  silk.  A chorus  assisted  by  musical  in- 
struments would  interrupt  the  dramatic  action, 
and  occasionally  the  spectators  would  join  in  a 
response. 

What  a contrast  between  the  rude  music  of 
that  day  and  the  cunningly  devised  effects  of  the 
modern  Frenchman.  But  the  subject  is  still  the 
same,  the  Temptation  of  the  Woman;  the  same 
fascinating,  terrible  Mystery  which  has  sharp- 
ened the  wits  and  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  ex- 
plorers of  all  ages.  Think  for  a moment  of  the 
wild  theories  handed  down  by  grave  men  from 
Hadrian  Beverland,  whose  speculations  in  bis 
book  on  Original  Sin  are  more  daring  than  de- 
cent, to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  who  claims  that 
Satan  was  an  ape  and  not  a serpent.  One  says 
tkjht  Adam  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  was 
created ; another  has  written  a long  essay  as  to 
Whether  tbe  apple  was  not  really  a citron ; an- 
other sees  in  the  story  nothing  but  Priapus— 
Worship;  another  says  that  it  is  merely  the 
(seduction  of  the  rational  and  higher  parts  by  the 
'inferior  and  feminine.  Nor  does  the  snake  es- 
cape unscotched ; it  is  first  a subject  of  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  he  was  a dragon,  basilisk, 
vipor  or  merely  a common  snake;  Basil  claims 
that  he  walked  erect;  and  in  old  illustrated 
Bibles  he  is  given  the  face  of  a fair  virgin. 

We  have  hitherto  known  Eve  in  music  as  the 
woman  of  Haydn  who  sings,  brilliant  music. 
Although  the  composer  of  “The  Creation”  was 
by  no  means  averse  to  women  (witness  Luigia 
Polzelli  the  mezzo  soprano  and  Mrs.  Schroeter 
of  London),  his  Eve  is  correct  and  formal : with 
high  stays,  forbidding  hoops,  flounces  and  fur- 
belows. Never  in  the  oratorio  is  she  for  one 
moment  nude. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Eve  of  Massenet.  Is  she 
the  first  woman,  given  to  Adam  for  a help-meet, 
designed  and  formed  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race,  a Jewish  Yenus  Callipyge  ? Or  is  she  a 
modern  Parisienne,  with  les  hunches  bien  ac- 
centuees,  fed  on  bon  bons  and  ingenious  novels ; 
knowing  even  before  tbe  temptation  more  than 
is  allowed  your  honest  woman ; regarding  the 
Bois  as  Eden  and  meeting  there  Monsieur  Adam 
who  has  just  left  his  cafe;  clothing  herself,  after 
the  fall,  at  the  Bon  Marche.  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  to  our  conventional  ideas,  the  love 
duets  of  Massenet  appear  feverish  and  nervous. 
The  love  of  Adam  and  Eve  has  not  the  freshness 
of  the  early  world,  the  raptures  of  the  first 
lovers  embracing,  heart  to  heart  in  paradisaic 
bowers ; but  this  does  not  after  all  affect  the  true 
musical  value  of  the  work.  And  after  all  do  not 
the  composer  aMd  author  grasp  firmly  the  situa- 
tion ? Did  not  Adam  fall  through  sensual  al- 
lurement, through  appeals  to  the  flesh  ? Should 
not  the  music  allotted  to  the  woman  be  sensuous, 
yea  sensual  ? She  was  in  earnest;  her  wooing 
was  curt,  intense,  passionate ; she  had  no  time 
to  waste  in  frigid  declamation  or  icy  roulades. 
She  was  at  that  moment  the  supreme  cocotte,  not 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

This  work  of  Massenet  is  full  of  beauties.  We 
must  dismiss  from  our  minds  all  ideas  of  ora- 
torio form ; it  is  a “Mystery,”  where  scholastic 
treatment  would  be  out  of  place.  The  Voices 
of  the  Night,  the  Spirits  of  the  Deep  should  not 
present  their  temptations  in  fugue-form ; nor 
should  the  mythical  lovers  woo  each  other  in 
canon.  The  music  should  be  free,  dramatic, 
full  of  earthly  charm. 

It  is  extremely  well  written  both  for  voices  and 
for  orchestra;  in  fact  the  instrumentation  is 
often  of  exquisite  fancy.  Take  for  example, 
the  orchestral  prelude  which  introduces  the  sec- 
ond number;  the  accompaniment  to  the  first 
chorus  of  the  Voices  of  Nature;  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  two  airs  of  Eve.  This  writing  is 
free  as  a rule  from  the  triviality  and  bombast 
which  often  disfigure  the  works  of  Massenet. 
The  opening  chorus  is  the  weakest,  the  final 
chorus  the  strongest.  The  chorus-prelude  to  the 
Temptation,  for  the  most  part  unaccompanied, 
is  simple  but  most  effective,  and  it  lingers  in  the 
memory.  The  air  of  Eve  in  C major  rises  to  a 
high  pitch  of  dramatic  intensity,  though  Thurs- 
day evening  it  should  have  been  sung  with 
greater  breadth ; and  in  the  duet  after  the  fall 
Massenet  has  laid  on  the  colors  with  a palate 
knife.  When  it  comes  to  music  of  this  nature 
no  one  has  approached  the  French  unless  it  be 
Richard  Wagner  in  his  happier  moments. 

The  performance  was  upon  the  whole  a very 
oreditable  one.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lang  did  uot 
seem  to  have  a keen  sense  of  the  proper  tempo  of 
several  numbers : nor  has  he  apparently  the  true 
idea  of  the  andante,  which  he  invariably  takes  at 
too  slow  a pace.  The  work  of  the  chorus  in 
“Eve,”  and  throughout  the  program,  was  a 
marked  improvement  over  that  shown  at  the  for- 


mer concerts  of  this  season.  The  body  of  tone 
was  fuller  and  better  balanced,  though  the  basses 
aro  still  a little  weak  ; tho  attack  was  more  sure,  ’ 
and  if  tho  dynamic  marks  were  occasionally  y 
slighted,  and  pianissimo  passages  were  snng  as 
though  they  wero  marked  meizo  forte,  that  was 
the  fault  of  the  conductor  and  not  of  the  chorus.  , \ 
There  is,  In  the  singing  of  tbe  Cecilia  an  absence 
of  vitality,  of  rosorved  power  which  when  the 
conductor  calls  for  it  and  it  Is  brought  out,  1 
sweeps  all  before  it.  This  vitality  comes  from  a 
confidence  gained  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  1 
the  work  sung. 

Mrs.  Walker  sang  well  the  difflcult  part  of 
Eve.  One  could  have  here  wished  a little  more  (. 
passion,  there  more  breadth ; but  it  was  an  ad-  ' 
mirable  performance  of  a difficult  task.  Mr.  m 
Brine  showed  an  intelligent  und  manly  concep-  ,1 
tion  of  the  part ; his  “tone-formation”  was  not  w 
so  satisfactory.  Nature  has  given  Mr.  Johnson  \" 
a rare  voice  of  true  tenor  quatity  ; with  patient 
study  in  the  right  direction  be  could  stand  in  the 
front  rank.  Thursday  evening,  possibly  from 
climatic  changes  or  indisposition,  he  was  not 
“In  voice.” 

The  orchestra  suffered  from  lack  of  rehearsal. 
Now  rehearsals  cost  money.  If  a work  like 
“Eve"  is  to  be  brought  out,  there  should  money 
enough  be  raised  to  insure  a finished  perform- 
ance of  the  orchestral  score. 

Brahm’s  “Song  of  Fate,”  which  contains  much 
real  and  some  alleged  music,  was  sung  with 
accuracy. 

Mr.  Foote's  setting  of  Longfellow's  ballad  is 
not  a work  of  long  breath.  It  is  well  put  to- 
gether, but  it  is  not  a musical  work.  The  pas- 
sages given  to  tbe  soloists  are  not  dramatic. 
They  are  indeed  feeble.  The  ore  hestral  ending 
seems  like  an  anti-climax:  and  tbe  instrument 
ation  throughout,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  cleverly 
introduced  effects  resembles  the  treatment  of  the 
voices  in  this  : it  is  devoid  of  spontaneity. 

Philip  Halil 
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Me.  Whiting's  Second  Concert.— The  sec-1 
ond  of  two  chamber  concerts  given  this  season 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  took  place  at  Steinert 
Hall,  tbe  evening  of  Friday,  the  28th  ult.  Mr.jj 
Whiting  was  assisted  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet. 
The  program  was  as  follows : 

Trio  in  E flat,  Op  2 Arthur  Whiting) 

1.  Allegro  moderate. 

2.  Scherzo. 

3.  Adagio. 

4.  Allegro  risoluto. 

Sonata  in  G minor.  Op  20. Arthur  Foote. 

Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Whiting. 

Quintet  in  K flat W.  Chadwick 

The  above-named  compositions  of  Messrs. 
Chadwick  and  Foote  have  been  played  lately  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  and  are  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  musicians. 

Mr.  Whiting’s  Trio  is  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing work.  It  is  alive  with  youth;  it  is  buoyant 
aud  optimistic.  Eminently  musical,  it  is  free 
from  spasms  and  contortions.  The  first  move- 
ment, a little  in  the  spirit  of  Rheinberger,  is  ex- 
cellently written,  yet  the  scholarship  shown  en- 
hances and  docs  not  obscure  the  beauty  of  the 
themes.  The  gem  of  the  work  is  the  Scherzo, 
which  is  fresh  and  charming;  well  worthy  of  the 
spontaneous  and  long-continued  applause  which 
followed  its  performance.  The  Adagio  is  the 
weakest  number ; it  is  too  long ; it  is  not  fliinly 
knit  together;  it  is  at  times  vague.  The  final 
allegro  contains  material  enough  for  two  move- 
ments; here,  the  pruning  knife  might  have  been 
judiciously  applied.  As  a whole,  this  Irio  is  a 
very  creditable  work. 

It  was  a relief  iu  a chamber  concert  to  see  the 
cover  of  the  pianoforte  so  adjusted  that  a proper 
balance  between  that  instrument  and  the  strings 
was  possible;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
stormy  weather  debarred  many  from  attending 
this  interesting  concert  and  hearing  the  artistic 
performance. 

Thb  Twenty-First  Symphony  Concert. 

Brahms Tragic  Overture,  Op.  81 

Vienxtemps Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  5,  in  A 

minor,  Op.  37.  „ ■ • r, 

Dvorak Symphony  No.  1,  in  D,  Op.  0 

The  feature  of  last  Saturday’s  concert  was  the 
appearaneo  of  Mr.  Otto  Roth,  violinist,  as 
the  soloist  ot  the  evening.  He  is  to  be 
warmly  praised,  first,  for  his  selection  of  the 
Viouxtemps  concerto.  The  great  violinist  was 
not  only  a master  of  his  instrument;  he  knew 
how  to  write  cunningly  for  it.  He  had  the  gift  of 
melody  ; he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
laws  of  composition;  and  his  taste  was  such 
that  in  writing  virtuoso-music,  he  did  not  de- 
scend to  triviality.  The  instrumentation  of  this 
concerto  is  a fine  example  of  his  skill  and  judg- 
ment. It  is  never  coarse,  and  while  characteris- 
tic and  independent,  the  fact  that  a soloist  is  to 
he  heard  is  never  lost  sight  of.  It  is  indeed  a 
work  of  thought  and  beauty.  And  it  was 
finely,  artistically  played  by  Mr.  Roth.  In  these 
davs,  technique  'is  taken  for  granted  ; a mail  has 
no  business  to  appear  before  tbe  public  unless  be 
is  able  to  express  his  thoughts.  Faultless  in- 
tonation, full  tone,  an  absolute  mastery  of  diffi- 
culties, the  playing  of  bravura  passages  with  an 
ease  which  resembles  indifference—  these  are  ex- 
pected and  demanded:  and  from  a technical 
standpoint,  Mr.  Roth’s  playing  was  unim- 
peachable. But  the  hearer  demands  more  than 
thisTT  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Roth  it  is  a pleasure 
to  say  that  his  performance  was  equally  aumira 
ble  from  the  musician’s  point  of  view.  His  con- 
ception, his  phrasing,  his  use  of  dynamics,  all 
these  combined  to  make  bis  appearance  an  un- 
qualified delight.  And  the  modesty  of  his  bear- 
ing  lent  a charm,  and  would  have  extorted  p 
plause  from  the  hearers  had  they  not  been  eager 
to  bestow  it. _ 
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It  is  also  u pleasure  to  bo  able  to  say  that  Mr. 
Nlklsch  was  at  Ills  best  in  the  wild  uml  untamed 
symphony  of  Dvorak.  When  ho  lends  the  music 
of  the  Bohemian  or  Hungarian  or  ultra  dramatic 
school,  his  very  faults  seem  for  the  moment  vir- 
tues. The  symphony  Itself  is  In  many  respects 
a fascinating  work.  It  abounds  in  strange  and 
almost  grotesque  passages;  witness  tho  whole  of 
the  maddening  scherzo  with  its  curious  and  ef- 
fective trio.  At  times  one  becomes  wearied  of 
tho  din,  aud  the  impetuosity  aud  gorgeous  color- 
ing fatigue;  for  there  Is  but  little  relief  for  tbe 
excited  ear.  What  a contrast  Is  the  frenzied 
originality  of  this  symphony  to  the  contract  la- 
bor seen,  unhappily,  In  many  of  the  later  work  / 
of  Dvorak. 

The  “Tragic  Overture”  of  Brahms  is  indoed  u 
noble  work.  Had  lie  always  written  thus,  one 
might  lie  tempted  to  join  in  the  cult  or  homage 
paid  him  by  the  lovers  of  the  obscure  and  the 
worshipers  of  the  unintelligible. 


The  Second  Von  Bulow  Concerti — Dr. 
Hans  Von  Bulow  played  Monday  afternoon  at 
Music  Hall  the  following  program  : 

Joli.  Brahms Third  Senate,  op.  8,  I''  minor 

G.  Ilumdel, 

a.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  D minor. 

li.  Aria  con  Variazioni,  D, minor. 

c.  Grande  Giguc,  G minor. 

W.  A - Mozart, 

a.  Andante, 

b.  Mcnuet  e Giguc. 

c.  Rondo,  A minor. 

Robert  Schumann Grand  Fantaisie,  op.  17 

F.  Chopin Allegro  de  Concert,  op.  46,  A major 

Last  week  I spoke  of  the  spirit  of  perverseness 
which  at  times  characterizes  Bulow’s  perform- 
ances. (“Characterizes  ?”  Perhaps  “disfigures” 
is  the  proper  word.)  This  spirit  was  seen  in  aggra- 
vated form  Monday  afternoon ; it  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  his  playing  of  the  Hie'ndel  air 
and  variations.  The  air  was  superbly  played; 
with  a noble  if  studied  simplicity.  Having  thus 
shown  what  he  could  do,  he  played  the  five  varia- 
tions which  follow  with  a seeming  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  subject  matter  and  tbe  intelligence 
of  the  audience.  He  played  them  carelessly. 
He  played  them  at  a furious  speed  without  dis 
crimination.  Now'  no  one  demands  of  a great 
player  that  he  should  play  tbe  works  of  the  last 
century  according  to  the  edition  of  any  man,  not 
even  his  own  ; but  we  have  a right  to  demand  that 
whatever  his  interpretation  may  be,  however  at 
variance  with  real  or  false  traditions,  it  shall  lie 
at  least  musical.  Wheu  we  hear  a man  as  great 
as  Von  Bulow  certainly  is,  play  five  variations 
without  the  slightest  attention  to  contrast^ 

when  lie  drowus  the  air  in  chopping 
waves  of  confused  accompaniment;  then  do  the 
variations  cease  to  he  variations,  they  become 
“Perversions.”  His  playing  ceases  to  be  “edu- 
cational” ; it  becomes  “corruptive.”  So  too  his 
performance  of  the  Chopin  selection  was  unsat- 
isfactory, in  that  he  did  not  always  play  the 
notes ; to  use  a vulgar  phrase,  certain  passages 
he  “faked.” 

On  the  other  hand  how  noble  was  his  play 
ing  of  the  Mozart  andante  and  the  slow  move- 
ment of  Brahms.  And  how  passionate  and  truly 
fantastic  was  his  great  performance  of  the  Schu- 
mann Fantasie.  It  seems  impossible  that  a man 
who  can  do  such  marvelous  things  will  de 
liberately  play  as  badly  as  Von  Bulow  does  at 
times.  Is  he  possessed  with  a demon  ? Or  is  he 
like  Brahma,  to  whom  praise  and  blame  are 
alike  ? 


“Clover”  at  the  Tremont. — The  operetta 
of  “Clover,”  tbe  music  by  Suppe  and  the  words 
adapted  by  Mr.  II.  B.  Smith  from  the  libretto  of 
Genee  and  Zappert,  was  given  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  by  the  McCaull  Opera  Company  at  the 
Tremont  Theater,  Monday  evening.  The  cast 
was  as  follow's : 


Count  Wiilfried 
Stella,  his  daughter 
Rudolf,  his  adopted  son  . 
Casimir,  Rudolph's  servant 
Fanny,  Stella’s  foster  sister 
Or.  Track 

Flonne  .... 
Rosette 

Senora  Petronella 
Robert,  a vagabond 
Don  Christoval  D’Olivarcz 
Lieut.  Kilborg 


Charles  W.  Dungan 
Marion  Munola 
. Eugene  Oiidin 
DeWolf  Hopper 
. Annie  Myers 
. Lindsay  Morison 
. Carry  Burton 
. Josephine  Knapp 
Mathilde  Cottrelly 

J . J.  De  Angelis 
C.  W.  Dungan 


The  story  of  this  operetta  is  an  old  one.  A 
wedding  is  postponed  for  a year  in  order  that  the 
hero  may  gain  experience  through  travel  and 
temptation.  In  Bavaria,  where  the  prologue  is 
laid,  a Farewell  Duet  is  sung  and  a four-leafed 
clover  is  presented  to  the  young  lover.  Of  course 
he  first  goes  to  Paris,  where  he  is  swindled  by 
the  well-known  combination  of  ballet  girl,  mar- 
quis and  abbC.  Wine,  women  and  cards  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  faithful  Stella  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  a song  about  a castle  and  a deserted 
maiden.  Rudolf  in  despair  enlists  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Sweden  as  a private  soldier,  but 
through  the  interference  of  Stella  and  her  travel- 
ing companion,  Dr.  Track,  is  at  once  presented 
with  a commission  and  a purse.  The  second  act 
is  laid  in  Sweden,  and  we  have  camp-scenes,  a 
prayer,  Stella  disguised  as  a soldier,  a desperate 
battle,  a topical  song,  capitulation  and  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Twelfth. 

Without  rhyme  or  reason,  the  last  act  is  laid  in 
Venice,  where  Rudolf  is  seen  in  love  with  two 
women,  but  still  faithful  to  Stella.  Fortunately 
one  of  the  two  women  happens  to  he  Stella  and 
Rudolf  allows  in  an  unguarded  moment  that 
he  dreams  of  his  Bavarian  love.  Stella  finally 
appears  in  a gondola  anil  annrunTes  ter  intention 
of  taking  Rudolf  with  her  to  the  happy  moun- 
tain home.  In  his  wanderings  and  vicissitudes, 
the  hero  is  followed  by  a faithful  servant,  a cow- 
ard and  a glutton,  which  part  gives  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exhibition  of  the  peculiar  abilities 
of  Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper.  As  is  always  the  case 
in  the  operetta-world,  the  servant  loves  and  is 
loved  by  a soubrette,  who  in  this  particular  play 
is  Miss  Annie  Myers. 
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will  oe  seen  mat  "Clover,”  so  far  as  tlie 
! libretto  is  concerned,  bears  a strong  resemblance 
: to  “The  Panorama  of  all  Nations.”  The  plot, 
vague  as  it  is,  is  dean  and  allows  the  introduc- 
tion of  pretty  scenes,  .’handsome  costumes  and 
graceful  groupings.  It  Is  free  from  horse  play 
[ aud  “acrobatic  acting”:  and  although  Mr.  Hop- 
! per  is  the  Gag  Incarnate,  his  humor  is,  as  a rule, 

“ legitimately  employed,  aud  in  the  last  act  he  is 
irresistibly  funny. 

Musically  there  is  much  to  commend  in  this 
operetta.  It  is  true  that  the  music  does  not  equal 
certain  familiar  works  of  Suppe,  but  it  is  melo- 
dious, singable  and  free  from  vulgarity.  While 
it  makes  no  lasting  impression,  it  pleases  foi  the 
moment,  and  everywhere  is  seen  the  hand  of  the 
experienced  musician.  The  orchestral  score  is 
discreet  and  at  times  ingenious. 

The  performance  is  to  be  heartily  praised.  Mr. 
Oudin,  who  lakes  the  part  of  Rudolf,  sings  with 
great  taste  and  in  a style  worthy  of  serious  opera. 

! It  is  a pleasure  to  listen  to  his  phrasing  alone. 

singing  of  the  “air”  in  the  second  act  was 
admirable  in  conception  and  execution.  Miss 
Manola  and  Miss  Myers  were  excellent,  and  the 
costumes  and  languor  of  the  former  were  as 
worthy  of  admiration  as  the  vivacity  of  the  latter. 
Miss  Burton  was  au  attractive  coquette  and 
Miss  Josephine  Knapp  is  so  pretty  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  she  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Paris 
with  other  members  of  the  company . Mr.  Jeffer- 
son de  Angelis  was  very  funny,  first  as  a French 
vagabond,  and  afterwards  as  a species  of  Bom- 
bastes  Furioso,  the  defender  of  the  honor  of  his 
sister,  the  versatile  Mme.  Cottrellv. 

The  company  throughout  is  excellent;  the 
orchestra  was  ably  led  by  Mr.  Nowak.  The 
operetta  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  large 
audience,  and  it  will  be  surprising  if  the  Tremont 
is  not  crowded  during  this  engagement.  For  the 
people  are  fond  of  “comic  opera,”  and  when 
they  go  it  is  to  be  amused ; they  care  but  little 
about  the  merits  of  the  music,  indeed  so  long  as 
it  has  a strongly  marked  rhythm  and  so  long  as 
a few  “high  notes”  are  sung  by  the  soprano,  they 
are  content.  They  demand,  however,  the  intro- 
duction of  a “funny  man ;”  nor  are  their  stom- 
achs squeamish.  They  must  be  amused,  and 
they  choose  the  species  of  amusement  known  as 
the  “comic  opera”  and  the  “burlesque  comedy.” 
There  are  too  many  tragedies  at  the  hearth- 
stone, the  actors  two  or  three  in  number,  to  make 
the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  Bertuccio  or  Othello 
a recreation.  The  man  who  feels  the  tempest 
rage  within  his  breast  cares  not  for  the  mimic 
woes  of  houseless  Lear.  Nor  in  life  does  murder 
cuter  into  the  cruelest  of  tragedies,  and  the 
irony  of  living  is  not  necessarily  put  in  strong 
light  by  blue  candles  or  by  cressets.  Indeed  the 
true  and  complete  irony  loved  by  the  Greeks 
snocid  have  no  other  light  than  that  of  the 
“floods  of  the  vellow  gold  of  the  gorgeous,  indo- 
lent sinking  sun.”  Relief  from  this  irony  is 
better  found  in  laughter  than  in  sulkiness ; even 
though  this  laughter  ha3  been  likened  by  the 
Wise  Man  unto  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
pot.  Even  the  trivial  and  unmusical  “comic 
opera”  may  thus  serve  a purpose,  and  when 
the  builesque  moves  to  a pleasant  jingle,  perhaps 
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The  Kneisel  Quartet  Concert.— The  fifth 
L concert  of  the  ICneisel  Quartet  was,  perhaps,  bv  I 
Itbe  clock,  too  long,  but  the  program  was  so  well 

■chosen  and  so  excellently  played  and  sung  that 

lit  seemed  shorter  than  many  concerts  of  an  hour  s 
■ length.  The  Brahms  quartet  with  which  the 
■concert  opened  is  a peculiarly  favorable  example 
lof  Brahms’  better  nature.  In  it  he  does  not  mor- 
Lbidly  seek  to  be  profound,  and  he  is  contented 
Iwith  simple  means  which  give  rise  to  feelings  of 
[pleasure  rather  than  awe  which  approaches 
Idespair.  Miss  Franklin  sang  four  Scotch  songs 
I by  Beethoven  with  great  taste  and  skill.  The 
■novelty  of  the  evening  was  a selection  from  a 
■quartet  bv  Arthur  Weld  in  C major,  op.  1.  It  is 
la  thoughtfully  written  composition  showing  no 
Imean  skill  in  this  difficult  branch  of  musical  art. 
lit  perhaps  suffers  a little  from  uneasiness  shown 

I by  excessive  modulation,  'llie  concert  closed 
[with  the  great  trio  in  B-flat  major  of  Beethoven, 
Bin  which  Mr.  Perabo,  who  was  at  his  best  (and 
"that  is  saying  much),  was  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Kneisel  and  Hckking.  The  ensemble  playing 
was,  as  ever,  beyond  reproach.  x.  z. 


sing  in  opera  next  week,  it  is  not  necessary  now 
! to  speak  of  him  at  length. 

j It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  season  a greater 
number  of  these  “Popular  Concerts”  can  be 
given  ; for  they  offer  the  sole  chance  of  hearing 
this  justly  celebrated  orchestra  to  the  people  for 
1 whose  benefit  this  orchestra  was  originally 
1 brought  together.  Philip  Hale. 


Pinafore  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  — Mr.  ) 
J.  C.  Dnff’s  Comic  Opera  Company  appeared *  1 
Monday  night  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  a 1 
revival  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  "H.  M.  S.  Pina-  j 
fore.”  The  cast  was  as  follows  : 

Sir  Joseph  Porter,  K.  C.  B. 

Captain  Corcoran  . 

Ralph  Rackstraw 


Dick  Deadeye 
Boutswain  . 
Bob  Becket  , 
Midshipmite 
Jorephine 
Hebe  . 

Little  Buttercup 


J.  H.  Ryley 
. W.  H.  Clark 
. Chauneey  Olcott 
. Frank  Pearson 
. A.  M.  Holbrook 
. T.  B.  Dillavvay 
. Master  Harry  Howe 
. Gertrude  Sears 
. . Katie  Gilbert 

. Jennie  Reiffarth 


success  is  deserved ; for  thanks  are  due  to  him 
who  amuses  the  sad  animal,  man. 

But  in  “Clover”  there  is  much  to  amuse  and 
entertain  besides  the  antics  of  the  chief  come- : 
dian,  and  the  singing  is  far  better  than  that 
! which  is  usually  heard  in  companies  of  this 
I nature. 


It  may  be  said  of  the  performance  as  a whole 
that  it  was  excellent.  The  stage  setting  was  very 
good;  the  details  were  carefully  looked  after;  and 
the  music  was  well  sung.  Mr.  Ryley’s  Sir  Joseph 
is  too  well  known  to  require  comment,  yet  it  is 
a pleasure  to  speak  of  his  refinement  and  his  re 
fraining  from  caricaturing  the  part.  He  could 
easily  win  cheap  applause  did  be  stoop  to 
the  methods  employed  by  many  who  are  to-day 
advertised  as  comedians,  and  who  are  favorites 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It  was  also  refreshing 
to  see  a Dick  Deadeye  who  did  not  insist  upon 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  stage,  nor  was  Hebe 
too  self-conscious.  The  chorus  showed  careful 
training,  and  Mr.  John  Mullaly  who,  by  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Rich,  is  acting  as  musical  di- 
rector, did  admirably  with  the  forces  under  his 
control.  The  accompaniments  were  never  ob- 
trusive, the  brass  was  not  unduly  heard,  and 
throughout  the  operetta  Mr.  Mullaly  showed  a 
keen  appreciation  of  musical  effects. 

Well  worn  as  is  this  early  work  of  the  two 
Englishmen,  it  still  pleases,  and  the  old 
quips  and  turns  were  kindly  received  by  the  au- 
dience. The  “Pinafore”  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  musical  history  of  this  country, 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  future  judi- 
cious historian.  Many  who  had  always  louked 
upon  the  play-actor  as  a man  of  sin  and  operatic 
singers  as  sons  and  daughters  of  Belial,  were 
turned  from  the  error  of  their  ways  by  being  in- 
veigled into  hearing  this  operetta.  The  fact  that 
it  was  originally  sung  by  “church  choirs”  hau  no 
doubt  much  to  do  with  this.  For  it  was  before 
the  spread  of  boy  choirs,  and  there  was  then  a 
certain  odor  of  sanctity  clinging  to  the  garments 
of  men  and  women  who  sang  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  There  was  nothing  to  shock  or  offend  the 
uninitiated ; though  no  doubt  they  snatched  a 
fearful  joy  at  first  at  the  sight  of  Hebe  and  the  \ 
cousins  and  the  aunts.  Once  having  found  out 
that  the  smell  of  sulphur  in  the  theater  was  not 
so  pungent  as  described  in  such  books  for  the 
young  as  “The  Way  to  the  Pit,”  and  recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  expression  of  thought  upon  the 
stage  was  not  synonomous  with  profanity,  they 
thought  more  kindly  of  such  entertainments 
and  furtively  for  a time  silting  in  dark 
corners,  at  last  they  threw  off  all  disguise  and 
boldly  asked  for  seats  in  the  frout  row.  Many 
a confirmed  theater-goer  of  to-day|will,  upon 
cross-examination,  admit  that  his  first  play, 
though  he  had  reached  and  passed  the  age  of 
manhood,  was  “Pinafore.” 


The  Young  Peoples’  Popular. — The  third 
and  last  of  the  Young  Peoples’  Popular  Con- 
certs giveu  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
took  place  Wednesday  afternoon  at  Music  Hall. 
Mr.  Theodore  Reichmann,  baritune,  and  Mr. 
Franz  Kneisel,  violinist,  were  the  soloists.  The 
program  was  as  follows : 

Overture,  “Mignon” A.  Thomas 

Aria,  irom  “Hans  Heiling” Marschncr 

Mr.  Reichmann. 

Symphonic  Poem,  “Danse  Macabre” Saint  Sacns 

Air  Hongrois  ...  Ernst 

Mr.  Kneisel. 

Songs  with  Piano 

a.  Fruhlingstraum Spicker 

b.  “ Wie  hist  du  meine  Koenigin” Brahms 

c.  Wanderlied Schumann 

Mr.  Reichmann. 

a.  “Minuet  of  the  Will-O’-The  Wisps”  ) 

b.  Dance  of  Sylphs  P j Bcrhoz 

March  from  "Tannine user” Wagner 

This  program  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the 
audience  which  filled  Music  Hall.  While  it  was 
“popular,”  it  was  not  meretricious.  Two  of  the 
orchestral  numbers  played  are  worthy  of  a 
hearing  at  the  Symphony  concerts ; but  the 
present  conductor  seems  to  entertain  a deep- 
rooted  prejudice  against  the  works  of  such  men 
as  St.  Saens,  Berlioz  and  others  who  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  been  born  upon 
French  soil.  This  is  not  a sweeping  statement; 
for  the  French  school  has  been  shamefully  ne- 
glected this  season,  though  not  by  the  soloists. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Nikisch  thought  he  would  experi- 
ment with  French  compositions,  try  his  hand,  as 
it  were;  for  Wednesday  he  saw  fit  to  play  threa 
familiar  numbers  of  the  French  school.  The 
performance  of  the  “Danse  Macabre"  and  the 
“Dance  of  Sylphs”  shows  that  however  great 
may  be  the  capabilities  of  the  conductor  in  other 
directions,  be  certainly  is  not  at  his  ease  when 
French  scores  lie  upon  the  desk.  The  French 
gain  overwhelming  effects  both  by  extreme  atten- 
tion to  detail  and  by  the  suddenness  of  surpris- 
ing contrasts.  To  them,  defined  gradations  of 
tone  mean  something,  and  they  have  other  ex- 
pression-marks than  piano  and  fortissimo. 
When  they  mark  a passage  pianissimo,  their 
conductors  respect  and  regard  the  wish  of  the 
composer;  but  to  Mr.  Nikisch  pianissimo  is 
merely  a curious  mark  with  which  some  whim 
slcal  composer  has  seen  fit  to  ornament  lus 
score. 

Mr.  Kneisel  played  the  extremely  difficult  “Air 
Hongrois”  of  Ernst,  with  great  accuracy  and 
brilliancy,  and  the  cantabile  passages  were  given 
with  breadth  of  tone  and  beauty  of  phrasing. 
He  was  recalled  again  and  again.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  occasionally  hear  a good  example  of  what, 
in  derogation,  is  often  called  “fiddle-music;” 
particularly  when  it  is  good  in  itself  and  when  it 
Is  played  by  such  an  rrtist  as  Mi.  Kneisel. 

Mr.  Reichmann,  the  leading  baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan  German  Opera,  made  a most  favor- 
aule  impression  upon  the  audience.  In  response 
to  enthusiastic  applause  lie  sang  the  familiar 
*■1)0  Meine  Seele.”  As  Mr.  Reichmann  is  to 


The  Twenty-Second  Symphony  Concert. 

Cherubini Overture,"  Water  Carriers”  I 

Cowen Symphony  No.  3,  in  C minor, “Seandi 

niiviau” 

Reinecke Entr’acte  from  “ Manfred”  j 

Wagner Overture,  “The  Flying  Dutchman 

Cowen’s  “Scandinavian”  Symphony  was  put 
in  the  place  of  the  Symphony  in  C " minor  by 
Frederic  Cliffe,  and  it  is  said  that  the  latter  work 
will  not  lie  played  this  season.  Many  who  have 
heard  of  the  great  success  of  this  symphony 
wherever  it  has  been  played  are  disappointed.  [ 
The  reasons  given  for  this  sudden  change  of  pro- 
gram are  many  and  conflicting;  it  is  said  that  at 
rehearsal  the  conductor  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
work  itself;  it  is  said  again,  that  since  it  was  the 
end  of  the  season,  it  was  thought  hardly  worth 
the  while  to  spend  so  much  time  upon  a new- 
work.  This,  however,  is  mere  gossip ; the  fact 
remains  that  Mr.  Cliffe’s  Symphony  in  C minor 
has  been  put  upon  a shelf. 

The  concert  of  last  Saturday  does  not  call  for 
an  extended  notice.  Certainly  the  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  great  performance  of  the  “Fly- 
ing Dutchman”  overture.  The  “Scandinavian” 
Symphony  of  Cowen  is  in  many  respects  a pleas- 
ing if  not  a strong  work.  The  first  movement 
contains  much  that  is  admirable,  though  the  sec- 
ond motive  is  worked  out  ad  infinitum  and  ad 
nauseam.  The  adagio  is  melodious,  abounding 
in  sentiment  which  comes  dangerously  near  sen- 
timentalism. It  would  have  gained  in  effect,  had 
the  horns  been  put  in  a room  adjacent  to  the 
stage.  The  Scherzo  is  musically  weak,  and  as 
“imitative”  music  is  unrealistic.  The  writer  of 
the  “notes”  which  were  prepared  for  the  first  per- 
formance of  this  Symphony  in  London,  1880, 
asks  apropos  of  the  last  movement,  "Are  we  now 
In  the  midst  of  the  ponderous  giant9  and  stern 
deities  of  the  dark,  albeit  ‘true  and  tender.’ 
North  ? Is  this  the  entrance  of  Thor  with  his 
hammer?”  And  without  answering  his  self 
propounded  conundrums  he  leaves  us  there,  pant- 
ing and  impatient.  For  surely  the  music  itself 
gives  no  solution. 

The  sugary  entr’acte  of  Reinecke  does  not  de- 
serve a place  on  a Symphony  program,  even 
though  the  venerable  composer  is  still  regarded 
at  Leipsic  as  a bright  and  shining  light.  At  a 
summer  concert  it  can  be  listened  to  with  pleas- 
ure, when  it  is  judiciously  sandwiched  between 
a pot-pourri  and  a Strauss  waltz. 

What  a contrast  between  the  noble  severity  of 
the  Cherubini  Overture  and  the  “tone-painting” 
of  the  woes  of  the  tempest-tossed  Dutchman  pur- 
sued by  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  redeemed  bv 
the  devotion  of  a pure  and  faithful  woman.  Is 
it  the  subject  of  congratulation  or  is  it  to  be  de- 
plored that  to  modern  ears  the  Wagner  Overture 
seems  immeasurably  the  greater  work  ? Will  the 
listeneis  of  1990,  when  the  pendulum  has  sw-ung 
in  the  other  direction,  class’  Wagner  wi;h  Hans 
Makart  and,  tired  of  sensuous  coloring,  pro- 
nounce in  favor  of  the  severe  outlines  and  cold 
musical  ideas  of  Cherubini  the  Florentine? 


r-. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  FESTIVAL. 

The  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Festival  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  a society  which  has 
for  years  been  the  pride  of  this  city,  began  Easter 
night.  The  oratorio  chosen  was  “Elijah.”  The 
artists  who  took  part  were  : Mrs.  Lilli  L.  Kalisch, 
soprano;  Mrs.  Jennie  P.  Walker,  soprano;  Miss 
Clara  Poole,  alto;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Wyman,  alto; 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  tenor;  Mr.  Herbert  0. 
Johnson,  tenor;  Mr.  William  Ludwig,  bass; 
Dr.  George  R.  Clark,  bass ; Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn, 
conductor;  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  organist  The  or- 
chestra was  made  up  of  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphosy  Orchestra ; Mr.  Kneisel  was  the  first 
violinist. 

The  demand  for  seats  for  the  opening  night 
far  outstripped  the  supply;  exorbitant  prices 
were  asked  andobtaiued  by  the  speculators;  and 
every  available  inch  of  room  was  filled  by  men 
and  women,  willing,  yes,  eager  to  stand  through- 
out the  entire  performance.  It  is  possible  that 
curiosity  to  hear  the  soloists  had  much  to  do 
with  this  unprecedented  demand  for  seats ; then, 
too,  the  oratorio  chosen  for  the  first  night  of  the 
festival  was  a favorite.  Nor  are  the  reasons  for 
the  popularity  of  Mendelssohn’s  work  remote  or 
obscure.  While  it  is  regarded  by  many  musi-  i 
cians  as  inferior  as  a work  of  art  to  “Paul”  or 
the  fragment  “Christus,”  it  is,  so  far  as  the  first 
part  is  concerned,  more  dramatic  in  its  text  and  i 
in  its  music.  It  is  true  that  certain  of  the  Ger- 
man critics,  and  they  are  among  the  worshipers 
of  Mendelssohn,  insist  that  the  text  of  Elijah  is 
clumsily  arranged,  that  the  episode  of  the  widow 
and  her  son  is  lugged  in  without  fitness,  and  that 
the  chorus  is  not  judiciously  employed.  They 
also  claim  that  the  character  of  the  Prophet 
while  it  is  imposing  is  unsympathetic;  that  he 
shuts  the  heavens  for  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  | 
guilty,  that  he  causes  the  unoffending  to  suffer  i 
pangs  of  hunger,  that  he  slays  the  priests  of  Baal 
and  overthrows  a kingdom,  without  definite  pur- 
pose, without  an  abiding  result.  These  criticisms 
do  not  appear  to  be  well-founded;  at  least,  the 
people  care  nothing  for  them.  Whether  the  text 
be  truly  well  adapted  for  music  or  for  awaken- 
ing and  holding  the  popular  attention,  the  fact 
remains  that  “Elijah”  is  a favorite  work. 
The  people  exult  and  lament  with  the  savage 
Prophet.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  truth  that  the 
first  part  of  the  oratorio  is  not  dramatic.  The 
introduction  of  Elijah  at  the  very  start,  before 
the  Overture,  rivets  the  attention ; and  from  the 
first  chorus  to  the  “Thanks  be  to  God,”  there  is 
a steady,  well-maintained  crescendo  of  interest. 

Then,  again,  the  music  of  “Elijah”  contributes  I 
much  to  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  the  work. 
While  as  pure  music,  it  must  stand  below  the 
“Walpurgis  Night,”  the  “Hymn  of  Praise, ’’and, 
perhaps,  “St.  Paul,”  it  appeals  as  a whole  more 
potently  to  the  popular  ear.  It  is  full  of  dra  j 
matic  passages ; there  are  familiar  and  pleasing 
solos;  there  are  several  superb  choruses;  the  ! 
part  of  the  Prophet  is  finely  conceived,  and  car- 1| 
ried  out  with  an  intensity  rarely  found  in  the  ! 
works  of  Mendelssohn ; and  the  orchestral  writ-  l| 
ing  is  brilliant  and  diversified. 

Elijah  the  Tishbite,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gil- 
ead, is  the  central  figure  in  this  oratorio,  and  | 
not  the  chorus.  From  the  opening  inbumau  1 
curse  to  his  mysterious  disappearance  from  the 
earth,  he  is  the  dominating  character.  Cruel 
vindictive,  a zealot,  the  incarnation  of  a narrow1  T 


and  sublime  faith,  of  him  might  Hugo  have  said  , his  “Drainuia  per  Musica"  1733;  partly  in  the 


« I 1 l ~ 'iwma  i Italian  abuwi  >yuc  jjui  iui  UlCU 

^■^livery  or  the  phrase  “I  journey  hence  to  the  by  a small  choir,  and  we  know  from  a letter  of 
wilderness/  and  his  singing  of  the  great  air  Bach  that  his  great  works  were  Knntrhv  a ohnir nf 


as  of  Ezekiel,  "this  demagoguo  of  the  Bible 
would  have  joined  '93  in  the  frightful  sweeping 
out  of  Saint-Denis.”  The  difficult  rolo  was  sung, 
and  almost  acted  I am  tempted  to  say,  by 
Mr.  Ludwig  in  a remarkable  manner.  Ills 
conception  of  the  part  was  wholly  admirable. 
He  was  the  shaggy  man  of  the  wilderness,  the 
genius  of  the  cave,  who  lauuched  the  thunder- 
bolts of  wrath  against  Aliab.  Unmoved  by  the 
beauty  of  painted  Jezebel,  he  laughed  aloud, 
foreseeing  that  the  dogs  should  eat  her  by  the 
wall  of  Jezreel,  and  that  they  should  find  no 
more  of  her  than  the  skull,  and  the  feet,  and  the 
palms  of  her  hands.  He  comforted  the  widow, 
railed  at  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  broken-hearted 
prayed  for  death.  Dramatically  it  was  a won- 
derful performance;  and  although  at  times  he 
forced  his  voice  (notably,  in  the  “Is  not  his 
word”)  so  that  he  ceased  to  emit  musical  sounds, 
and  at  times  juggled  with  it  in  a distressing 
manner,  his  declamation  of  the  recitatives  was 
full  of  intelligence  and  dramatic  instinct.  His 


Drama,  “The  Choice  of  Hercules”  1733 ; partly 
in  a “Congratulatory  Cuntatu  on  the  arrival 
of  the  King.”  In  fact,  the  iirst  two  secular  can- 
tatas are  carried  nourly  bodily  Into  the  Oratorio. 
So  it  seems  that  Bacli  in  this  case  was  as  practi- 
cal a musician  as  Handel  or  Hossini  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a pasticcio;  nor  was  Bach  directly  "in- 
spired” by  the  contemplation  of  the  Babe  In  a 
manger. 

The  performance  of  the  choruses  of  this  Ora- 
torio by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  brings 
up  the  question,  whether  it  is  judicious  to  en- 
trust such  extremely  difficult  pieces  of  polyphonic 
writing  as  "Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest”  to 
so  large  a chorus.  True  musical  volume 
is  not  in  direct  proportion  with  the  size  of  a 
chorus.  Often  better  results  are  obtained  from  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  well  trained  and 
“musical”  singers.  (Witness  the  admirable  per- 
formance of  the  “Hymn  of  Praise”  a year  ago, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lang.)  The 
works  of  the  early  Italian  school  were  performed 


direction  of  Mr.  Waltor  Duinrosrli,  bogau  Mon- 
day night  at  the  Boston  Theater  a two  weeks’ 
engagement.  The  opora  was  Wagner's  Tann- 
hauser  with  the  following  cast : 


Hermann 
Tannhauser 
Wolfram 
Walter 
Biterolf 
Heinrich  . 
Keinmar 
Elisabeth  . 

Venus 

A Young  Shepherd 


. Conrad  Behrens  [2 

. . Paul  Kalisch  4a 

Theodor  Reicbinann  ! 

. . A.  Mtttlebauscr  H 

. . J.  Arden  “ 

. . . M.  Pacbc 

. . . J.  Dore 

Lilli  Lehmann-Kalisch 
Sophie  Traubmann 
. . Emmy  Miron 


ilderness,”  and  his  singing  of  the  great  air 
which  follows  are  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
same  voice  which  forced  seemed  unendurable, 
was  filled  with  tear-compelling  pathos. 

Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  has  but  little  opportunity 
in  "Elijah.”  The  singing  of  the  few  recitatives 
and  solos  allotted  him  was  characterized  by  pnre 
and  beautiful  tone,  exquisite  phrasing  free  from 
affectation  or  mannerisms,  and  a sympathetic, 
manly  delivery,  which  qualities  have  combined 
to  place  him  where  be  rightly  belongs— at  the 
head  of  oratorio  tenors. 

Mrs.  Lehmann-Kalisch  in  the  scenes  between 
the  Widow  and  Elijah  did  excellent  work;  as 
the  Youth  she  did  not  succeed  in  animating  the 
dead  music  of  the  part;  the  air  “Hear  ye  Israel” 
was  finely  sung.  It  is  an  unpleasant  duty  to  add 
that  in  the  concerted  “Holy”  and  in  the  final 
Quartet  her  singing  was  unsatisfactory.  In  the 
former  her  trill  was  incorrect  and  extremely  un- 
musical; in  the  Quartet  mentioned,  her  singing 
of  the  last  two  measures  of  the  opening  solo  was 
unworthy  of  such  an  artist.  It  „is  perhaps  un- 
I necessary  to  add  that  when  the  music  called  for 
| dramatic  delivery,  the  expression  of  strong  emo- 
tions, she  rose  to  those  demands. 

I Miss  Poole  while  she  sang  throughout  respect- 
I ably,  in  the  familiar  “Oil  rest  in  the  Lord,”  made 
' no  distinct  impression.  Mrs.  Walker,  Mrs.  Wy- 
man and  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Clark  filled  ac- 
ceptably the  minor  parts. 

The  unaccompanied  trio  was  sung  delightfully ; 
seldom  is  heard  such  a bleuding  of  voices,  such 
purity  of  intonation.  The  Quartet  “Cast  thy 
burden”  was  also  well  done,  although  the  tenor 
part  was  unduly  prominent. 

And  how  about  the  work  of  the  chorus  ? Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  in  speaking  in  general  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  Handel  and  Ha.  In 
Society  to  defer  judgment  until  the  Festival  is 
over  and  the  gigantic  choruses  of  “Israel  in 
Egypt”  have  been  sung.  In  “Elijah”  several 
choruses  which  demanded  simple  power  and 
vigor,  as  for  instance,  “Thanks  be  to  God  " and 
“Be  not  afraid”  were  sung  in  a most  creditable 
manner.  In  several  choruses,  again,  there  was 
a hearty  attack  and  a sonorous  close,  with  thin 
and  almost  ragged  middle  passages.  The  altos 
were  weak  in  attack  and  in  four-part  harmony. 
Both  the  men  and  worneu,  in  imitative  passages, 
were  often  careless  in  “finishing”  their  phrases. 
They  would  begin  bravely,  struggle  courageous- 
ly, and  end  feebly.  It  must  also  be  6aid  that 
there  were  few  if  any  pianissimo  effects.  For 
this  reason  the  choruses  “Behold,  God  the  Lord,” 
and  “He  that  shall  endure”  were  not  satisfacto- 
rily sung,  nor  was  the  performance  of  “He 
watching  over  Israel”  worthy  of  the  society,  the 
contrasts  between  forte  and  piano  being  hardly 
noticeable.  Throughout  the  evening  the  work 
of  the  male  chorus  was  particularly  good,  and 
the  sopranos  refrained  from  screaming.  The 
orchestra  as  a rule  played  discreetly  and  with 
precision. 

The  oratorio  was  listened  to  with  profound 
attention  and  the  outbursts  of  delight  were  fre- 
quent and  hearty.  Nor  were  the  faithful  labors 
of  Mr.  Zerrahn  passed  by  unnoticed  The  pres- 
entation to  him  of  a wreath  was  accompanied 
with  spontaneous  and  long-continued  applause. 

“Christmas  Oratorio.” — Tuesday  the  sec- 
ond evening  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Festival, 
was  devoted  to  the  performance  of  the  first  two 
parts  of  Bach’s  “Christmas  Oratorio”  and  “St. 
John,”  a cantata  written  by  Mr.  J.  D.  C.  Parker 
! in  1889  for  this  very  Festival.  Between  these 
works,  “On  Mighty  Pens”  and  "In  Native 
Worth”  were  sung  by  Mrs.  Nordica  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  respectively.  The  soloists  of  the  evening 
were  Mrs.  Lillian  Nordica,  sopraftp ; Miss  Em- 
ily Winant.  alto;  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  tenor,  and 
Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney,  bass. 

Bach’s  “Christmas  Oratorio,”  composed  in 
1734,  and  first  given  after  his  death  at  Breslau, 
1844,  is  a hexamerous  composition  which,  if 
given  in  its  entirety,  would  be  unendurable. 
Musically  it  cannot  stand  beside  the  mighty 
“Matthew  Passion,”  or  the  “John,”  or  many  of 
the  Church  Cantatas.  There  is  but  little  con- 
trast; there  is  hardly  any  relief  from  a joy  »hjch 
ever-present  becomes  monotonous.  The  original 
text  which  serves  as  an  amplification  afid  efxpla- 
nation  of  the  passages  from  Scripture  is  of  a 
sickening  sweetness,  the  infant  Jesus  being  ca- 
ressed and  coddled  with  amatory  diminutives,  as 
was  the  fashion  in  German  religious  poetry  in 
the  eighteenth  century ; for  the  texts  of  that  day 
were  often  of  as  inflammable  nature  as  some  of 
the  CantiqueJ"  of  the  Romanists  so  deservedly 
mocked  at  by  Alphonse  Karr  in  “Les  Femmes.” 

We  have  all  been  repeatedly  told  that  the 
church  music  of  Bach  is,  so  far  as  religious  feel 
ing  is  concerned,  a thing  apart;  that  every  note 
has  a deep  religious  sense ; that  when  Bach  sat 
down  to  write  his  sacred  works  his  soul  was 
filled  with  mystic  yearnings,  and  so  forth  and 
so  on  throughout  the  catalogue  of  musical-relig- 
ious gush.  Now  what  are  the  facts  about  the 
composition  of  this  work  ? It  is  established  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  “Christmas  Oratorio,” 
nearly  all  of  it  in  fact  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chorals  and  Recitatives,  was  taken  by  Bach 
from  his  compositions  of  a secular  nature 
written  for  special  occasions;  this  music 
written  for  other  words  he  applied  to  this  “sa- 
cred” text  often  without  change,  and  when 
changes  were  made  they  were  generally  confined 
to  a change  in  the  key.  (See  Bach’s  Works, 
Edition  of  the  "Leipziger  Bach-Gesellschaft,” 
5th  year,  2d  number).  Sixteen  numbers  of  the 
‘Christmas  Oratorio"  are  to  be  found  partly  In 


Bach  that  his  great  works  were  sung  by  a choir  of 
fifty-fourof  which  choir  “seventeen  members  were 
competent,  twenty  hardly  skilful  enough,  and 
seventeen  unfit.”  Certainly  the  performance  of 
that  involved  “Gloria”  Tuesday  night  was  un- 
satisfactory ; it  was  neither  clear  nor  musical, 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  work  was  made  appar- 
ent, not  concealed  by  the  fini-h  of  the  execution. 
The  chorals  were  sung  with  full  tone  and  with 
little  expression.  The  choral,  “For  us  to  earth,” 
was  taken  at  too  fast  a pace,  and  its  orchestral 
part  was  not  sufficiently  subordinated. 

So  far  as  the  soloists  were  concerned,  Mr.  Lloyd 
bore  off  the  honors.  His  delivery  of  the  recita- 
tives was  noble  in  its  simplicity  and  full  of  mu- 
sical sense,  while  his  singing  of  the  extremely 
difficult  “Haste,  ye  Shepherds,”  was  a master- 
piece of  vocal  art,  where  intelligence,  refined 
taste  met  nature  and  technique  in  friendly  rival- 
ry. The  same  may  be  said  of  his  singing  of  the 
air  from  the  “Creation.” 

Mr.  Whitney  declaimed  the  difficult  and  un- 
grateful recitatives  with  vigor,  and  was  loudly 
applauded  at  the  close  of  the  air  "Mighty  Lord." 

Miss  Winant  sang  conscientiously  the  music 
which  fell  to  her. 

Mr.  Parker's  cantata  has  the  elements  of  pop- 
ularity ; whet tec  it  was  worthy  of  the  occasion  is 
another  quesmm.  The  most  effective  and  the 
most  musicarparts  of  the  work  are  the  choral  re- 
citatives which  are  haopily  conceived  and  well 
worked  out.  The  choruses,  though  they  show 
commendable  scholarship,  are  neither  very 
original  nor  effective.  The  alto  solo  is  weak  in 
construction  and  barren  in  melody ; the  air  of 
the  soprano  is  of  a trivial  nature  with  a tawdry 
accompaniment ; the  quartet  will,  without  doubt, 
prove  to  be  a popular  number,  and  Tuesday 
evening  it  met  with  manifest  favor;  yet  both  this 
quartet  and  the  duet  which  follows  a cleverly 
constructed  recitative  of  altos  and  tenors,  are  dis 
figured  by  sentimentalism.  The  lack  of  unity 
seen  in  the  work  comes  perhaps  from  the  dis- 
connected, thrown-together  text.  The  whole 
work  suffers,  in  truth,  from  a lack  of  dignity. 
It  was  well  received,  however,  and  Mr.  Parker 
who  conducted  it  was  loudly  applauded  through- 
out the  work  and  at  its  close. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Nordica  sang  the  music  given  to 
the  solo-soprano  as  well  as  a recitative  in  the 
“Christmas  Oratorio,”  and  “On  mighty  pens” 
from  the  “Creation.”  An  admirable  singer  in 
certain  operas,  endowed  with  a very  pleasing 
voice  which  has  been  well  trained,  she  is  out  of 
place  in  oratorio.  To  sing  of  earthly  passion 
with  the  woes  aud  raptures  which  cease  with  the 
final  fall  of  the  curtain  is  one  thing;  to  sing  of 
the  mystic  joys  of  the  communion  of  the  soul 
with  its  Maker,  to  sing  of  the  drama  in  which 
men  and  women  are  the  players  before  an  un- 
seen, invisible  audience — this  requires  a special 
equipment,  t here  are  limitations  to  the  powers 
of  each  and  every  singer.  Take  an  aria  in  “oper- 
atic style,”  such  as  “On  mighty  pens,”  and 
Mme.  Nordica  can  sing  it  so  as  to  win  well-de- 
served applause. 

The  Redemption. — Gounod’s  “Redemption” 
was  given  Thursday  evening,  the  third  night  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Festival,  with  the  fol- 
lowing soloists : Miss  Clementine  De  Vere,  so- 
prano; Mrs.  J.  P.  Walker,  soprano,  and  Miss 
Emily  Winant,  alto.  The  music  of  the  narrators 
was  sung  by  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Whitney,  and 
Mr.  Ludwig  sang  the  part  of  Jesus. 

A more  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  work 
of  Gounod  leads  one  to  believe  that  its  musical 
life  will  be  short  and  that  deservedly.  It  is  a 
weak  and  rambling  composition  with  here  and 
there  a cheap  theatrical  effect.  Gounod  is 
nothing  if  not  amorous ; and  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  in  a work  of  this  length  the  - would 
be  many  sensuous  passages ; but  the  s^_suous- 
ness  seen  in  the  “Redemption”  is  that  of  an  old 
man  dreaming  of  his  youth.  What  religious 
feeling  is  found  is  like  unto  that  which  is  aroused 
by  the  sight  of  the  celebrant’s  robe  and  the  smell 
of  the  pastil.  The  recitatives  are  long  and  dreary, 
and  in  the  solos  and  choruses  there  is  an  absence 
of  dignity  and  true  dramatic  strength.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  work  was  chosen  by  the 
society  for  this  occasion. 

Nor  can  the  performance  be  praised  without 
qualification.  It  is  true  that  the  soloists  did  their 
best  to  invest  the  barren  recitatives  with  a for- 
eign charm,  and  in  this  Mr.  Lloyd  was  particu- 
larly successful.  The  air  “From  thy  love”  was 
well  sung  by  MissDe  Yere,  while  her  solo  in  the 
Third  Part  was  made  ineffective  by  the  extraor- 
dinary tempo  taken  by  Mr.  Zerrahn  who  took 
both  the  solo  and  the  chorus  which  precedes  it  at 
an  absurdly  fast  pace.  “The  earth  is  my  pos- 
session” was  coarsely  given  and  the  “typical 
melody”  given  after  this  chorus  to  the  flute,  then 
to  the  clarinet  was  roughly  dealt  with.  But  a 
criticism  of  the  performance  of  each  number  is 
not  worth  the  pains;  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  spite 
of  occasional  false  intonation  the  chorus  work  as 
a whole  was  respectable. 

It  would  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of  the 
Society  had  it  chosen  as  an  example  of  the  mod- 
ern school,  Verdi’s  Requiem,  or  Brahm’s  Re- 
quiem or  a work  by  Berlioz  or  Gouvy.  For  the 
“Redemption,”  though  it  has  gained  a certain 
popularity  in  England,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
failure,  deserving  the  bitter  remark  of  a well- 
known  German  critic,  that  it  redeemed  no  one, 
not  even  Gounod  as  a writer  of  sacred  music. 


Tannhauser. — A German  Opera  company 
managed  by  Morris  Reno  and  under  the  musical 


There  also  appeared,  partly  upon  the  stage  and 
partly  upon  the  program  “Thurlngian  Nobles 
and  Knights,  Ladies,  Pages,  Pilgrims,  Sirens, 
Naiads,  Nymphs  and  Bacchantes. 

We  have  been  told  of  late  that  Italian  opera 
was  dead. 

We  have  been  told  that  while  the  Italian 
singer  might  have  a golden  voice,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  devoid  of  understanding,  he  was  like  the 
beasts  that  perish. 

We  have  been  told  that  at  the  present  day 
opera  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  German 
people,  and  that  in  singing  the  German  brain 
outweighs  the  Italian  voice. 

Many  of  us  were  tempted  to  believe  these  re- 
ports, as  they  were  circulated  by  men  of  author- 
ity, who  spoke  as  seriously  as  though  they  had 
discovered  a new  religious  truth. 

Before  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  opening  scene 
we  were  all  sure  that  an  intellectual  treat  was  in 
store  for  ns;  we  knew  that  we  should  see  an  in- 
tellectual Tannhauser  in  the  arms  of  an  intellec- 
tual Venus. 

We  were  all  confident  that  even  the  ballet  girls 
in  their  most  seductive  posturing  (see  stage  di- 
rections), would  appeal  to  the  head  and  not  to 
the  midriff. 

Mr.  Kalisch  from  the  very  start  surpassed  all 
expectations;  so  realistic  was  he  in  action,  in 
song  so  different  from  the  merely  sensuous 
Italian. 

He  who  for  a term  of  years  was  confined  with- 
in a mountain  cavern  must  necessarily  have  con- 
tracted painful  and  lingering  diseases  of  a rheu- 
matic nature;  joint-affections,  swelling  of  the 
knuckles,  tic  douloureux,  or  even  locomotor 
ataxia. 

How  graphically  were  these  physical  suffer- 
ings of  Tannhauser  portrayed  by  Mr.  Kalisch. 

In  his  most  impassioned  bursts,  in  his  quiet 
moments  of  pure  delight  with  Elisabeth,  the 
cramps  would  come  upon  him,  the  spasms  would 
rack  his  frame. 

Never  did  he  forget  that  he  was  marked  for 
life. 

Nor  did  he  in  his  desire  for  absolute  realism 
remove  after  his  return  to  court-life  the  waddings 
which  had  so  assuaged  his  pain  when  he  dwelt 
among  the  caves. 

Few  men  now  upon  the  lyric  stage  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  have  followed  this  realism  to 
the  bitter  end. 

Mr.  Kalisch- not  only  did  this,  he  caught  at  a 
subtle  idea  of  Wagner,  so  subtle  that  it  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  both  singers  and 
commentators,  actors  and  word-jugglers. 

Tannhauser,  who  had  before  his  introduction 
to  Venus  been  the  pride  of  minstrelsy,  was  un- 
able to  keep  his  voice  in  proper  condition  while 
tenant-at  will  in  the  Horsel. 

“Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot,”  sings 
Swinburne,  it  is  true;  but  in  this  he  is  not  sup- 
ported by  other  writers. 

Surely  within  the  bowels  of  the  mountain 
were  eddying  draughts  and  dangerous  cur- 
rents. 

Not  only  was  Tannhauser’s  voice  impaired ; 
constant  attentions  to  his  lady-love  had  forced 
him  to  abandon  his  practice,  and  little  by  little 
his  skill  forsook  him. 

Venus  herself  was  disappointed  with  the 
Knight  when  he  sang  her  praises  in  that  re- 
markable tune  which  Wagner  wrote  for  him; 
his  staunchest  friends  at  court  were  deeply 
grieved  by  his  vocal  efforts;  and  in  the  singing  - 
match,  utterly  unable  to  soothe  the  ladies  by  a 
pleasing  cantabile  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  the 
“barbaric  yawp”  which  he  had  rehearsed  with 
Venus. 

His  lamentable  failure  was  the  real  cause  of 
his  enforced  pilgrimage,  not  his  foolish  praise  of 
the  Woman  of  the  Horsel. 

Mr.  Kalisch  saw  all  this  and  nobly  sinking 
self  gave  a most  realistic  performance  of  the 
Knight  without  hope,  without  a vocal  method. 

By  the  6ide  of  this  extraordinary  performance 
all  efforts  of  the  other  artists  appeared  tame  and 
conventional. 

Mrs.  Lehmann-Kalisch  sang  the  music  given 
to  her  in  the  finale  of  the  second  act  and  the 
prayer  in  the  third  act  with  purity  of  tone  and 
with  exquisite  feeling. 

It  was  too  musical  however  for  our  present 
advanced  ideas ; pleasurable  emotions  should 
not  be  awakened  by  a melody  well  sung;  nor 
should  a melody  be  so  obtrusively  brought  for- 
ward; it  should  be  only  hinted  at;  it  should  not 
exceed  two  or  three  measures,  when  it  becomes  a 
leitmotiv. 

This  was  the  fault  of  Wagner,  however,  who 
ta  Tannhauser  tried  his  hand  at  writing  tunes. 

Mr.  Reichmann  by  the  side  of  the  amateurish 
singing  aud  grotesque  contortions  of  Mr.  Kalisch 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  as  Wolfram. 

His  voice  is  extremely  sympathetic  and  at  the 
same  time  of  grand  proportions. 

At  times  one  note  of  his  would  by  its  natural 
pathetic  beauty  wring  the  heart  of  the  hearer ; 
such  is  the  power  of  the  human  voice  upon  the 
humau  body. 

It  is  true  that  his  Intonation  was  at  times  at 
fault;  it  is  true  that  he  occasionally  substituted 
without  cause  declamation  pure  and  simple  for 
song. 

His  acting  of  the  part  was  full  of  modesty, 
dignity  and  grace. 

An  ungrateful  part,  this  Wolfram  who  is  un- 
appreciated by  the  woman  he  loves  and  con- 
temptuously treated  by  the  friend  for  whom  he 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  that  which  he  holds  dear- 
est. 

Worse  than  this,  he  is  hampered  by  a harp 
which  he  is  obliged  to  carry  about  and  pick  at. 

Wolfram  is  one  of  the  group  of  whieh 
Wotan  and  King  Mark  are  central  figures — the 
group  of  operatic  bores  invented  by  Master  Wag- 
ner. 

Mr.  Behrens  as  Hermann  was  applauded ; pos- 
sibly for  bis  false  intonation. 

Venus  as  sung  and  acted  by  Miss  Traubmann 


was  not  a sufficient  excuse  for  Tann hauser's  pro- 
longed visit. 

The  chorus  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
; pany  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  listener  the 
enviable  condition  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  who 
! i onfessed  to  David  that  on  account  of  his  age  he 
| could  hear  no  more  the  voice  of  singing  men  and 
| singing  women. 

The  orchestra,  though  it  was  not  well-balanced 
did  better  work  under  Mr.  Damrosch  than  for- 
mer efforts  of  that  gentleman  in  this  city  had  led 
one  to  expect. 

No  one  from  this  should  rashly  infer  that  Mr. 
Damrosch  is  a good  conductor  or  that  the  play- 
ing of  the  orchestra  was  excellent. 

The  scenery  was  shabby. 

The  opening  scene  was  more  appropriate  for 
“The  Ice  Witch”  than  for  the  boudoir  where 
Venus  triumphed. 

As  for  the  opera  itself,  is  it  not  a dramatic 
hotch-potch,  a musical  failure  so  far  as  the  por- 
trayal of  emotions  is  concerned  ? 

In  the  whole  scene  between  Venus  and  Tann- 
hauser  is  there  a suggestion  of  sensuousness  ? 
Is  there  one  strain  coming  from  the  mouth  of 
her  “that  was  the  world’s  delight,”  that  would 
draw  to  her  and  snare  forever  the  soul  of  man  ? 

Is  not  the  duet  of  the  second  act  trivial,  un- 
worthy of  even  a second-rate  Italian  composer  ? 
Is  not  the  strife  of  the  minstrels  dreary  beyond 
description  ? Is  the  monologue  of  Tannbauser 
In  the  third  act  dramatic  or  musical  f 

No  wonder  that  the  Wagner  of  later  years 
rejected  this  early  work;  for  it  abounds  In  com- 
monplaces, raw  effects ; dramatically  it  is  slow 
and  devoid  of  interest;  musically  it  is  brutal. 

Well  did  Gozlan  in  1861  say  to  one  who  in  his 
presence  laughed  at  the  pretensions  of  Wagner; 
“You  are  wrong;  we  have  not  had  a musician  of 
such  force  since  Robespierre.” 


Norma 

Sever 

Adalgisa 

Clothilae 

Orovist 

Flavius 


About  ten  years  ago  Lili  Lehmann  was  chiefly 
known  as  a “colorature  singer.”  She  had  won 
her  success  in  such  parts  as  the  Queen  of  Night, 
Rosina  and  the  Queen  of  N avarre.  Her  dramatic 
instincts  and  ambitions  pushed  her  in  another 
direction,  and  she  came  before  the  public  as 
Fidelio,  Donna  Anna,  Isolde  and  Norma;  and 
-of  lave  years  she  has  been  chiefly  known  as  a 
“dramatic  singer.” 

Curiously  enough  though  she  is  admirable  in 
the  music-dramas  of  Wagner  she  does  not  fall  in 
with  the  ideas  of  certain  of  his  disciples,  notably 
a Mr.  Bruno  Schrader  who  has  written  an  essay 
on  “The  Immorality  of  Colorature-Singing,”  in 
which  he  cries  out  against  both  the  song  and  the 
singers,  proclaiming  from  the  housetops  that  the 
immorality,  consists  in  this:  that  colorature- 
singing  prevents  the  spreading  and  development 
of  the  music  of  Wagner.  To  which  Hanslick 
answers,  “Cimarosa  and  Mozart,  Rossini  and 
Auber  when  they  introduce  colorature  are  im- 
moral men — for  they  injure  Wagnerian  art;  and 
he  who  delights  in  such  music  is  also  immoral. 
Should  there  perchance  such  a loathsome  object 
exist  whose  immorality  goes  so  far  as  to  find  the 
writing  for  the  voice  in  the  “Barbiere”  or  “Elisir 
d’Amore”  more  musical  than  the  music  of  Alber- 
ich  or  Mime,  let  him  be  publicly  sentenced  to 
death  bv  starvation  in  the  belly  of  Siegfried’s 
dragon.’ 

Now  Norma  while  it  is  an  intensely  dramatic 
part  abounds  in  colorature,  for  Mozart,  Weben, 
Rossini,  Bellini  and  Donizetti  did  not  make  the 
distinction  seen  in  mauy  French  operas  between 
the  colorature  and  the  dramatic  singer,  nor  did 
they  employ  two  sopranos  of  distinct  gifts.  The 
singer  who  took  heroic  parts  was  expected  by 
them  to  be  able  to  sing  and  not  merely  declaim. 

The  part  of  Norma  makes  severe  demands 
upon  the  singer;  in  the  dramatic  situations,  in 
the  representation  of  the  passions  of  the  tigress, 
the  song  must  predominate.  It  is  true  that  Bel 
lini  was  a naive  composer;  weak  in  harmonic 
construction;  so  unskilled  or  careless  in  the  use 
of  the  orchestra  that  the  poverty  of  the  accompa- 
niments with  the  eternal  pizzicati  in  triolets  for 
he  second  violins  and  sustained  notes  for  the 
♦las  becomes  insupportable;  yet  he  had  the 
divine  gift  of  melody,  and  melody  that  is  often 
the  quintessence  of  passion.  Who  has  written 
since  his  time  so  truly  musical,  haunting  and 
long  sustained  a melody  as  “ Casta  diva ” ? 
Where  in  modern  opera  is  there  a simpler,  truer 
and  more’dramatically  overwhelming  finale  than 
the  close  of  the  second  act  of  Norma  ? 

As  mistress  of  the  art  of  song,  the  Lili  Leh- 
mann of  1890  is  not  the  Lili  Lehmann  of  1880. 
Nor  have  the  inexorable  years  brought  about 
this  result.  It  is  the  fault  of  Wagner,  who 
treated  the  voice  as  though  it  were  an  instrument 
of  brass.  So  her  performance  of  Norma,  credit- 
able as  it  was  in  many  respects  from  the  singing 
teacher’s  standpoint,  was  more  successful  dra- 
matically than  vocally.  Italian  music  must  be 
sung,  and  even  passages  which  at  first  appear 
trivial  may  assume  gigantic  proportions  when 
sung  by  a great  artist.  When  the  Lehmann  sang 
Norma  in  Vienna, in  1885, Hanslick  praised  her  for 
her  technique  and  for  never  coquetting  with  the 
colorature  but  subordinating  it  to  the  situation, 
remaining  always  earnest  and  noble.  Dramatic- 
ally he  wished  for  a more  volcanic  eruption  of 
passion,  and  hinted  that  this  was  more  to  be  laid 
to  the  limitations  of  her  “vocal  material”  than  to 
her  temperament.  This  was  five  years  ago;  I 
doubt  if  he  would  praise  so  warmly  her  vocaliza- 
tion of  to-day. 

Of  the  others  of  the  cast  it  may  be  6aid  that 
Fischer  was  excellent.  Miss  Kaschoska  was 
earnest  In  her  efforts ; her  intonation  was  often 
faulty.  Mr.  Kalisch’s  “Sever”  was  not  an 
improvement  upon  his  Tannhausor.  The  chorus 
was  wretched,  and  it  is  too  evident  that  Mr. 
Damrosch  as  a director  of  opera  is  a dismal  fail- 
ure. The  principal  singers'  were  called  before 
the  curtain  again  and  again. 


Mr.  Damrosch. — Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  de- 
livered three  lectures  upon  the  “Meisterslnger” 
’’H»Ib  week  at  Chickering  Hall.  The  audiences 
jre  few  in  number,  made  up  chiefly  of  women. 
Ir.  Damrosch  unrolled  Wagner’s  musical  pano- 


rama and  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ent objects  of  note.  Now  the  “Meistersinger” 
requires  no  more  explanation  than  “Norma”  or 
“Trovatore ;”  but  many  of  the  audience  thought 
differently,  and  paid  money  that  they  might  be 
able  at  the  performance  of  the  opera  “to  dilate 
with  the  proper  emotion.”  Whether  any  one  of 
the  hearers  is  now  able  to  identify  a particular 
motiv  by  putting  a finger  on  it  when  they  are  all 
jumbled  together  and  a name  is  called,  is  a 
grave  question.  The  lectures  of  Mr.  Damrosch 
were,  however,  not  without  interest  and  profit ; 
for  now  that  he  has  appeared  upon  the  platform, 
the  theory  that  nasalization  is  confined  to  New 
Englanders  and  is  due  to  chronic  catarrh,  is 
completely  disproved.  The  rapt  attention  paid 
him  by  opera-goers  shows  that  even  here  in 
“musical  Boston,”  there  is  the  bourgeois  spirit 
which  once  cried  out  in  despair : 


Norma. — Bellini’s  Norma  was  given  by  Reno 
and  Damrosch's  German  Opera  company  at  the 
Boston  Theater,  Wednesday  night,  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast : 


Lili  Lehmann  Kalisch 
. Paul  Kalisch 
. Felicia  Kaschoska 
. Emmy  Miron 
. . Emil  Fischer 

. Mittelhauser 


“Et  vous,  gens  de  Tart, 

Pourque  j’en  jouisse, 

Quand  e’est  du  Mozart 
Que  Ton  m’avertisse !” 

Philip  Hale. 


^2 


o 


Music. 


Israel  in  Egypt. — The  seventy- fifth  Anni- 
versary Festival  of  the.Haiidel  and  Hayden  So- 
ciety is  now  over.  Handel’s  “Israel  in  Egypt” 
was  given  Sunday  evening,  the  last  evening  of 
the  Festival.  The  soloists  were  Miss  Clementine 
De  Vere,  Miss  Clara  Poole,  Messrs.  Lloyd, 
Ludwig  and  Whitney. 

When  “Israel”  was  first  brought  out,  it  failed; 
and  during  Handel’s  life  it  was  given  only  nine 
times.  Mistress  Delany  wrote  in  1756,  apropos 
of  its  revival,  that  it  did  not  please  the  people ; 
it  was  too  solemn  for  ordinary  ears ; and  she  her- 
self preferred  to  go  to  a coffee-party  rather  than 
listen  to  its  performance.  For  her  reckless  truth- 
fulness she  has  been  pilloried  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Chrysander  and  by  other  Handel  worship- 
pers ; yet  was  not  the  lady  right  ? 

tlaadel  himself  tried  by  the  introduction  of 
airs,  by  doctoring  it  m various  ways,  to  make  it 
“popular”;  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 

It  certainly  is  an  extraordinary  work.  It  is 
extraordinary  as  an  exhibition  of  the  piratical 
prowess  of  Handel.  For  fourteen  numbers  of 
“Israel"  are  to  be  found  (whole  or  in  part)  in  the 
compositions  of  Kerl,  Uno,  Erba  and  Stradella. 
He  is  one  of  the  noble  army  of  robbers,  with 
Shakespere,  Moliere,  Sterne,  Charles  Rcade. 
For  this  the  ingenious  Ernst  David  has  defended 
him,  saving,  “iu  Handel’s  time  these  borrowings 
were  uot  looked  upon  as  thefts,  and  musical  edu 
cation  consisted  in  showing  one’s  skill  in  the  con- 
trapuntal treatment  of  a given  theme ; the  original- 
ity of  an  idea  was  not  considered  so  important  as  it 
is  to-day.”  But  the  chorus  “Egypt  was  glad”  is 
almost  note  for  note  the  same  as  an  organ 
canzona  in  the  Phrygian  mode  by  Kerl,  and  in 
three  other  choruses  the  treatment  of  voices  is  al- 
most identical  with  the  music  of  Erba.  Nor  did 
Handel  scruple  to  utilize  for  voices,  fugues  writ- 
ten by  him  for  instruments.  I have  dwelt  upon 
this  side  of  the  Oratorio  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  Handel  as  well  as  other  composers  did 
not  hesitate  to  set  to  certain  words  music  which 
was  written  originally  for  words  conveying  oppo- 
site ideas,  and  yet  how  much  has  been  written 
about  the  dramatic  fitness  of  this  very  mu- 
sic, about  the  “sacred  absorption”  of  Handel 
In  his  mighty  task. 

So  too  it  might  be  of  interest  to  speak  of  the 
original  form  of  this  oratorio,  how  at  first  Han- 
del thought  of  “the  Funeral  Anthem”  as  the 
first  part  of  “Israel,”  how  afterwards  he  added 
solos,  and  interpolated  extracts  from  “Solomon” 
and  the  “occasional  Oratorio.”  The  musical 
events  of  the  week  forbid  such  digressions,  so  let 
us  speak  at  once  of  the  performance. 

The  chorus  of  the  Society  sung  upon  the  whole 
the  difficult  and  exhausting  numbers  in  a very 
creditable  manner.  Here  and  there  were  a few 
slips;  at  times  there  was  false  intonation;  and 
again,  noticeably  in  the  majestic  opening  chorus, 
no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  the  dynamic 
marks.  It  is  also  true  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  concert  there  were  evidences  of  fatigue  on 
the  part  of  the  sopranos,  and  throughout  the 
work  the  altos  were  not  proportionally  strong. 
When  one  considers,  however,  the  great  difficul- 
ties of  the  self-imposed  task  and  the  demands 
made  upon  physical  endurance  alone,  the  society 
can  honestly  be  praised  for  the  good  work 
done. 

To  relieve  the  chorus,  recitatives  and  solos  were 
introduced.  “He  layeth  the  beams,”  taken  from 
Handel’s  opera  “Ezio,”  was  sung  by  Mr.  Lud- 
wig; “Wave  from  wave”  by  Mr.  Whitney ; while 
two  interpolated  recitatives  were  sung  by  Miss  De 
Vere.  Mr.  Ludvig  is  not  so  successful  in  airs  of 
the  old  school  demanding  great  powers  of  exe- 
cution as  in  phrases  where  dramatic  intensity 
must  be  first  considered.  He  and  Mr.  Whitney 
were  loudly  applauded  for  the  spirited  manner 
in  which  they  sung  the  familiar  duet.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  although  he  was  a little  hampered  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  accompaniment,  sung  the 

freat  tenor  air  superbly.  Miss  De  Vere  and  Miss 
’oole  in  the  solos  were  unsatisfactory,  in  the 
duets  absolutely  bad. 


Ind  there  was  something  lacking  in  theaccom 
paniment,  not  from  any  special  fault  of  either 
orchestra  or  organ,  but  from  the  accompaniment 
itself.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  in  Handel’s 
time,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  3uch  an 
inadequate  orchestral  score;  but  what  he  him- 
self did  and  how  he  did  it,  who  knows  ? In  this 
connection  the  remarks  of  Saint-Safins  in  an 
article  upon  the  oratorios  of  Bach  and  Handel 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  “Take  the  case  of  a 
director  who  opens  a score  of  Handel  with  the 

idea  of  having  it  played There  are  no 

nuances,  there  are  no  coups  d'archet ; the  indi- 
cations of  what  tempo  is  proper  are  enigmatical 
or  wanting.  The  bass  is  figured,  and  one  sees  at 
a glance  that  it  is  necessary  to  restore,  to  recon- 
struct. To  what  degree  ? How?  Upon  this  point 
each  has  his  owu  ideas.  There  are  no  traditions. 
In  England,  where  they  shou.d  have  been  pre- 
served, they  are  lost Instrumentation  has 

changed  and  progressed  enormously  since  Han- 
del’s day.  The  young  people  of  our  orchestra 
are  all  virtuosos  and  they  find  easy  that  which 
formerly  was  regarded  as  impossible.  This 
music  written  en  grosses  notes,  wanting  in  the 
delicacy  which  characterizes  modern  instru- 
mentation, bores  them  beyond  expression;  and 
not  from  frivolity  or  indifference;  it  is  from  the 
instinctive  repugnance  felt  by  a refined  nature 
when  the  task  is  heavy  and  coarse.  These  ora-  | 
torios  are  essentially  vocal  works,  for  the  sym- 1 
phonic  art  did  not  exist  when  they  were  created.  I 
So  as  a revival  of  vocal  music,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  and  chorus  singers  love  them  as 
much  as  instrumental  players  dread  them.  Then, 

too,  there  are  arias To  obey  the  demands 

of  his  soloists  and  his  public,  Handel  seldom 
wrote,  and  it  is  a pity,  duos,  trios,  or  morceaua 
d’ensemble.  Aria  follows  aria  with  a monotony 
which  provokes  despair.  There  are  among  them 
treasures  of  melody  and  of  noble  style,  but  there 
are  also  torrents  of  roulades  terribly  out  of  fash- 
ion and  of  tiresome  length.  Then  again  these 
airs,  that  is  nearly  all  of  them,  wind  up  in  the 
same  way,  with  a pompous,  emphatic  formula 
applied  to  ail  morceaum  and  to  all  situations.  It 
is  true  certain  people  find  this  “magnif- 
icent”; much  good  may  it  do  them 

These  works  are  performed  in  England,  and 
how  ? There  are  some  good  soloists,  singers  of 
great  talent,  who  make  a specialty  of  oratorio 
work.  Conductors  and  performers  follow  their 
individual  caprice  and  fantasy.  Such  perform- 
ances would  be  regarded  at  Paris  as  wretched. 
Fortunately  for  itself,  the  English  public  Is  «- 
dowed  with  indomitable  patience;  it  is  never 
bored,  it  rather  accepts  ennui  as  a necessity.  . . . 1 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  some  musicians 
think  that  ancient  works  should  not  be  per- 
formed so  much  for  immediate  aud  complete  ar- 
tistic enjoyment,  as  for  the  education  of  the  per- 
formers, the  public  and  composers.  The  per- 
formers would  thoroughly  learn  the  ‘grandstyle’ ; 
the  public  would  become  accustomed  to  listen 
to  serious  compositions ; composers  would  find  a 
point  de  depart,  and  so  strong  works  of  beauty 
would  be  brought  forth  which  would  be  enjoyed 
according  to  their  merit.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  financially  the 
Society  received  the  substantial  assistance  which 
the  courage  and  labor  of  the  directors  and  mem- 
bers deserved. 


Les  Huguenots. — Meyerbeer’s  opera  “Les  ! 
Huguenots”  was  sung  Monday  evening  by  the 
Reno-Damrosch  German  opera  company  at  the 
Boston  Theater.  The  cast  was  as  follows  : 


Marguerite  de  Valois 
Valentine 
Urban,  . 

St.  Bris  . 

Nevers 
Raoul 
Marcel 
Taveunes 
Cosse  . 


Sophie  Traubmann 
. . Lilli  Kalisch 

Felicie  Kaschoska 
. Conrad  Behrens 
. Joseph  Beck 
. Julius  Per  >tti 
Emil  Fischer 
Albert  Mittelhauser 
Nicholai  Gorski 


Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  faults  of  Meyer- 
beer's masterpiece  (and  they  are  many  and 
glaring),  after  you  have  stripped  it  of  gauds  and 
tinsel  and  circus-pomp,  there  remains  much 
that  is  admirable,  much  that  is  musically  great. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  it  is  too  long,  for  Schopen- 
hauer was  not  far  from  the  truth  when  he  wrote 
that  the  length  of  an  opera  should  not  exceed 
two  hours.  Let  it  be  granted  that  there  is  too 
often  a restless  desire  for  effect  at  any  cost;  that 
the  stage  carpenter  is  constantly  at  the  compos- 
er’s elbow  and  whispering  in  his  ear;  it  vet  is 
true  that  everywhere  are  proofs  of  talent,  and  at 
times,  as  in  the  fourth  act,  there  is  au  over- 
whelming presence  of  genius.  Aud  what  a mar- 
vellous fourtli  act!  The  daggers  consecrated  for 
the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  : the  struggle  of 
love  with  duty  where  Valentine,  a wife,  seeks  to 
save  her  lover  from  death  by  confessing  to  him 
her  love : the  man  tearing  himself  from  the 
wildly  embracing  arms,  when  he  is  awakened 
from  his  dream  by  the  sullen  tolling  of  the  bell 
without. 

This  opera,  a store-house  of  musical  and  dra- 
matic effects  from  which  all  operatic  composers 
since ’36  have  freely  borrowed,  makes  severe  de- 
mands upon  principals,  chorus,  orchestra  and 
the  carpenter.  It  is  perhaps  then  unnecessary 
to  add  that  its  performance  by  the  present  com- 
pany was  upon  the  whole  unsatisfactory.  Scribe 
and  Meyerbeer  have  created  three  noble  charac- 
ters— Valentine,  Raoul  and  Marcel;  and  Nevers 
and  Saint-Bris  are  strongly  drawn.  Raoul  is 
an  ideal  lover,  chivalricand  sensitive,  tender  and 
brave.  Of  him  perhaps  more  truly  than  of  any 
hero  of  opera  could  the  noble  words  of  Lovelace 
be  spoken : 


“I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I not  honor  more.” 


The  work  of  the  chorus  was  wretched ; and 
Mr.  Damrosch  showed  again  his  extreme  unfit- 
ness for  the  position  which  a mysterious  Provi- 
dence allows  him  to  hold.  There  are  few  con-  I 
duetors  attached  to  wandering  “comic-opera” 
companies  who  if  called  upon  suddenly  to  fill  I 
the  place  of  Mr.  Damrosch  would  not  show  more 
practical  ability  and  as  much  musical  intelli- 1 
gence.  1 


This  character  as  vividly  painted  as  a Velasquez 
head  was  assumed  by  Jules  Perotti.  As  au  ac- 
tor he  was  coarse  in  his  methods,  unsympathetic 
in  his  very  demeanor;  as  a singer,  both  as  re- 
gards natural  voice  and  tone-production,  he  was 
a grievous  disappointment.  Nor  did  he  redeem 
himself  by  any  exhibition  of  musical  feeling  or 
musical  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand  Mrs. 
Lehmann-Kaliscb  was  in  many  respects  an  ex- 
cellent Valentine;  Mr.  Fischer  was  conscientious 
and  impressive  as  the  devoted  Marcel ; and  Mr. 
Beck  did  well  as  Nevers.  The  brilliant  music 


of  Marguerite  was  rudely  dealt  with  by  Miss 


Traubmann. 


Fidklio. — TUe  opera  given  Wednesday  cvcn- 
K ing  by  tbo  German  company  at  the  lioston  Tliea- 
) ter  was  “Fldelio,”  with  the  following  cast : 


/ 


Pizarro, 

Rocco, 

Minister, 

Leonore,  . 

Flores  tau, 

Marcellina, 

Jaqulno 


. . Jos.  Beck 

. . Emil  Fischer 

. . Jos.  Arden 

. . Lili  Kalisch 

. Paul  Kalisch 
Sophie  Tranbmann 
Nicholal  Gorskie 


Since  the  days  of  Wilhelmine  Schroeder-I)ev- 
rient  it  has  been  the  tendency  of  Gorman  singers 
to  regard  Fidelio  as  a melodramatic  part,  with 
an  occasional  song.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Berlioz  and  Cborley,  the  Schroeder-Dcvrlent 
was  in  the  habit  of  interlarding  her  singing  with 
spoken  exclamations  and  hysterical  cries,  obtain- 
ing thereby  cheap  and  common  effects.  With- 
out going  so  far  as  Chorley,  who  says  she  never 
was  a singer,  from  the  testimony  of  unpreju- 
diced contemporaries  collected  by  VVolzogen  in 
his  interesting  life  of  the  great  musical-actress 
there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  this  woman 
who  exerted  so  tremendous  an  influence  iu 
moulding  Fidelio-traditions  was  an  actress 
rather  than  a singer,  and  in  her  acting  ofteu 
guilty  of  substituting  ranting  for  passion,  hyste- 
ria for  emotion. 

He  who  visits  to-day  the  opera-houses  of  Ger- 
many will  find  preserved  there  and  zealously 
guarded  the  Scbroeder-Devrlent  traditions,  and 
will  too  often  sec  the  noble  character  of  Beetho- 
veu  appearing  as  a curious  mixture  of  awkward 
boy  and  brazen  bully,  whose  very  apparition  in 
the  prison  would  frighten  the  gloomy  Pizarro 
from  his  fell  design,  and  put  a summary  end  to 
the  sufiferings  of  the  unhappy  Florestan. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  singers  in  Fide- 
lio find  it  easier  to  declaim  than  to  sing; 
for,  wonderful  as  this  music  is  from  a purely 
musical  point  of  view,  the  task  given  to  Lenore, 
to  Florestan,  to  Pizarro,  is  too  often  terrible,  if 
not  impossible.  For  the  limits,  the  capabilities 
of  the  human  voice'  Beethoven  showed  sublime 
indifference. 

Taking  into  consideration  these  points,  the 
musical  and  histrionic  difficulties  attached  to  the 


role  of  Leonore,  the  force  of  old  and  approved 
traditions  which,  even  though  they  are  artistic- 
/ ally  false,  must  inevitably  weigh  heavily  upon  a 
singer  who  from  youth  has  seen  them  approved 
n and  applauded,  then  must  the  performance  of 
1 Mrs.  Lehman-Kalisch  be  regarded  as  self  con- 
j tained,  noble  and  eminently  musical.  In  the 
! first  act,  from  the  moment  of  her  appearance 
upon  the  stage,  she  had  but  one  thought— the 
discovery  and  release  of  the  prisoner;  and  this 
thought  was  rather  hinted  at— not  forced  upon 
the  attention.  Your  ordinary  Leonore  would 
have  instantly  awakened  the  suspicions  of  the 
jailer.  In  the  great  scene  in  the  prison  there 
was  a notable  absence  of  exaggeration.  It  was  a 
loving  wife— not  a virago— who  descended  into 
the  dungeon.  It  was  a woman — not  a highway- 
man—who  held  the  pistol  at  Pizarro’s  head. 

Mr.  Fischer  was  admirable  as  the  jailer.  Mr. 
Beck  sang  manfully  the  extremely  trying  air  of 
the  Governor;  and  the  minor  parts  were  satis- 
factorily taken.  Mr.  Kalisch  was  grotesque  as 
Florestan.  The  chorus  work  was  poor;  and  the 
playing  of  the  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  was  coarse  and  careless. 


The  Kneisel  Quartet.— The  sixth  and  last 
ooncert  of  the  fifth  season  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
took  place  at  Union  Hall,  Monday  evening.  The 
Quartet  was  assisted  by  Miss  Auele  Aus  der 
Ohe,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Goldstein,  double-bass. 
The  program  was  as  follows  : 

Mozart Quartet  C Major 

Gi'*cg Romanic — (Andantino) ; from  quartet  in  G 

minor,  op.  27. 

Schubert. ..  .Quintet  in  A major,  for  piano,  violin 
viola,  ’cello  and  bass,  op.  114. 

This  last  concert  was  a fitting  close,  both  in 
program  and  performance,  of  the  present  season. 
Not  only  were  the  individual  numbers  of  great 
merit  ; they  were  so  arranged  that  there  was  not 
a tedious  moment.  The  noble  quartet  of  Mozart 
with  its  andante  full  of  heavenly  peace  and  seren- 
ity was  followed  by  a passionate  movement  from 
the  intensely  modern  quartet  of  Grieg;  then  came 
the  great  “Trout”  quintet  of  Schubert  with  Miss 
Aus  der  Ohe.  Of  her  exquisite  performance  it  is 
Impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  She  knows  that 
in  chamber  music  the  piano  is  only  one  of  the 
Instruments.  A brilliant  soloist,  in  a quintet  she 
Is  simply  one  of  five  musicians.  And  how  per- 
fect was  the  ensemble  on  Monday  evening. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  all  chronicle  the  last 
concert  of  this  series ; it  is  with  impatience  that 
we  look  forward  to  the  sixth  season  of  this  ad- 
mirable quartet.  The  summary  of  the  works 
performed  this  season  will  be  found  in  another 
column;  merely  looking  over  this  r£sum6  will 
bring  to  the  minds  of  many  the  pure  and  healthy 
musical  enjoyment  which  was  awakened' at  the 
individual  concerts  by  the  exquisite  playing  of 
these  artists. 


Der  Fueoende  Hoi.i.akndek. — The  German 
Opera  Company  gave  Wagner’s  “Flying  Dutch- 
man" at  the  Boston  Theater,  Tuesday  night, 
with  the  following  cast : 

Duland C.  Behrens 

Scuta Sophie  Wclsncr 

Erik  ......  P.  Kalisch 

Mary Charlotte  Uuhn 

Helmsman  ....  A.  Mittelhauscr 

Ttio  Dutchman  . . . Tlieo.  Itelchmann 

It  is  a good  subject  for  an  opera,  this  story  of 
the  tempest— tossed  Dutchman  who  shook  his  fist 
at  Heaven  and  swore  a mighty  oath,  at  which 
Heaven  laughed,  then  frowned.  According  to 
the  old  myth  this  Ahasuerus  of  the  Sea  was 
without  hope  of  salvation.  Surely  did  some 
woman  of  tender  heart  and  infinite  com- 
passion first  suggest  to  playwright  or  novelist 
the  redemption  of  Vandcrdeekon  by  the  devotion 
of  a Senta.  The  Dutchman  finds  peace  only  in 
death,  as  Prince  Felix  of  Stoddard’s  poem 
first  found  happiness.  It  Is  not  a tale  of  earthly, 
material  passion,  this  text  of  Richard  Wagner. 
The  mysterious  stranger  with  the  face  of  a dead 
man  has  been  seen  by  Senta  in  dreams;  the  was 
created  for  his  salvation;  she  has  lived  only  that 
she  might  die  for  him,  Although  in  the  legend 
the  supernatural  plays  such  a part,  the  unreal 
does  not  offend,  and  that  which  at  first  seems 
absurd  is  regarded  as  true  and  inevitable.  For 
many  of  us  have  cruised  with  Vanderdecken  and 
sailed  with  him  against  the  wind;  no  ship  would 
take  our  letters ; and  putting  into  port  we  too 
were  cruelly  deceived.  Happy  is  he  who  even 
when  it  is  too  late  and  death  approaches,  the  last 
port  gained,  finds  Senta  watching  for  his  sails ! 
Thrice  happy  he  who  touches  Northern  coast 
before,  heart-sick,  he  wearies  of  the  voyage! 

To  tbis  beautiful  and  romantic  story  of  man’s 
despair  and  woman’s  pure  devotion,  Wagner  has 
written  music  which,  as  a whole,  is  worthy  of 
his  text.  The  ultra-Wagnerites  of  Germany  cry 
against  theTpciformancc  of  the  opera,  and  say 
that  it  isj  unworthy  of  their  master ; but  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  fifty  years  from  now 
the  great  German  composer  will  be  chiefly  known 
as  an  operatic  writer  by  “Lohengrin,”  “The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman”  and  “The  Meistersinger.” 

Mr.  Reichmann’s  performance  of  the  part  of 
Vanderdecken,  while  it  was  not  remarkable,  was 
thoroughly  artistic,  and  in  certain  ways  origi- 
nal. It  were  better  to  say  but  little  of  the  others 
who  took  part;  for  the  intonation  of  Senta  and 
Daland  was  distressingly  false  throughout  the 
opera. 


The  Gondoliers.  — Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s 
“The  Gondoliers ; or,  the  king  of  Barataria,”  a 
comic  opera,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city,  at  the  Globe  Theater,  Monday  night.  The 
company  is  an  “American  company”  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  John  Stetson.  Thursday 
night  the  cast  was  as  follows : 


The  Duke 
Luiz  . 
Guiseppe 
Marco 

Don  Alhambra 
Gianetta  . 
Tessa  . 

The  Duchess 
Casilda  . 

Inez  . 


W.  A.  Mestayer 
. J.  J.  Raffael 
. Frank  David 
. Phil.  Branson 
. George  Lauri 
. Esther  Palliser 
Theresa  Vaughn 
Mabella  Baker 
Bettina  Padelford 
. . Miss  Irwin 


The  “Gondoliers”  is  full  of  reminiscences.  Its 
motive  is  the  familiar  PiDaforeBab  Ballad  inter- 
change of  babies ; the  motive  is  changed  of 
course  but  not  improved.  The  dialogue  is  not 
so  spontaneous  as  in  many  of  Gilbert’s  librettos ; 
the  jests  are  forced,  the  wit  is  thin,  the  action  is 
slow.  There  is  but  little  here  of  the  Gilbertian 
irony  which  turns  topsy-turvy  an  established 


idea  and  draws  from  it  by  inexorable  logic  ab- 
surd conclusions  which  become  for  the  evening 
the  rules  of  life  which  govern  men  and  women. 
The  patter  songs,  though  they  contain  good 
lines,  are  somehow  more  or  less  familiar;  and 
this  comes  perhaps  from  the  music  associated 
with  them.  Thi3  story  of  the  two  gondoliers 
who  rule  together  the  kingdom  of  Barataria  for 
a season;  the  Duke  and  his  wife;  the  words 
about  the  “merry  maiden”  and  “buried  love”; 
the  music  now  joyful,  now  sad,  somehow  the 
whole  thing  seems  familiar.  The  hearer  is  tan- 
talized;'he  sits  and  says,  “There,  that  is  the 
Mikado,  no,  Patience; — why,  it  is  Pinafore.” 
The  Duke,  who  “led  his  regiment  from  behind” 
is  a poor  exchange  for  the  gallant  colonel  in  the 
“Pirates,”  nor  will  Inez  replace  the  memory  of 
Buttercup. 

And  yet  the  new  operetta  is  pleasant  to  the 
ear  and  eye.  This  last  brew  of  Mr.  Sullivan  is 
mild,  it  is  very  mild,  but  it  is  agreeable.  Mr. 
Gilbert,  our  old  friend  the  jester,  is  getting  old ; 
he  is  easily  tired,  and  be  dozes  in  his  arm  chair 
from  time  to  time,  yet  his  smile  is  kind,  and  he 
occasionally  says  a good  thing. 

Mr.  Stetson  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  the 
operetta  a success.  The  chorus  and  orchestra 
are  excellent,  the  scenery  and  costumes  attrac- 
tive. Of  the  principals  Miss  Palliser  calls  for 
special  remark.  She  is  a graceful  woman  with  a 
pleasant  voice ; she  has  that  indescribable  some 
thing  which  rivets  the  attention  and  at  the  same 
| time  escapes  analysis.  Geo.  Lauri  as  Don  Al- 
hambra the  Inquisitor  was  amusing,  though  it 
seems  as  if  Gilbert  might  have  made  more  of 
the  part  itself.  There  was  considerable  “gag- 
ging,” and  a topical  song  was  introduced.  It  is 
but  just  to  add  that  one  or  two  of  the  gags  were 
i wittier  than  the  approved  jokes  of  Mr.  Gilbert. 

New  England  Conservatory  Concert.—' 
A large  audience  attended  the  pupils’  concert  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  concert  at  Music 
Hall,  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  scholars  who 
took  part  were  Miss  James,  Miss  Mason,  Miss 
Parker,  Miss  Lockwood,  Miss  Hagaard  and  the 
members  of  the  ladies’  chorus ; Messrs.  Proctor, 
Griffin  and  McLaughlin.  An  orchestra  selected 
from  the  symphony  men  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
George  W.  Chadwick.  Two  pupils  of  Mr.  Otto 
Bendix,  Miss  Mason  and  Miss  Hagaard  made  a 
pleasing  impression  and  the  selections  sung  by 
the  ladies  under  Mr.  Rotoli’s  direction  were  very 
effective.  In  fact  where  all  did  well,  particular 
criticism  would  perhaps  seem  invidious.  Mr. 
VV.  Whitney  conducted  the  Rossini  number. 


The  Pauiimann  Recitals.  — Mr.  Vladimir  |" 
de  Pachinann  gave  three  pianoforte  recitals,  at 
Chlckerlng  Hall,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  I 
Thursday  of  this  week.  The  programs  were  j 
made  up  exclusively  of  Chopin's  compositions, 
of  which  he  played  the  following:  .Sonatas,  op.  ' 
49  and  58;  Ballades,  op.  23,  38,  47;  Nocturnes, 
op.  27,  37,  55;  Etudes,  op.  25,  Nos.  2,  3,  0,  9,  op. 

10,  Nos.  4,  5,  11,  12;  Impromptus,  op.  29,  30, 

60;  Preludes,  op.  28,  Nos.  11,  12,  21,  22,  21; 
Mazurkas,  op.  24,  No.  4,  op.  33,  No.  4,  op.  50, 
No.  1;  Waltzes,  42,  op.  64,  Nos.  1 and  2;  Seller-  I 
zos,  op.  20,  31,  39;  Polonaises,  op.  20,  No.  2,  op. 
•53;  Allegro  de  concert,  op.  40;  Fantalsle,  op. 

1 49 ; Barcarole,  op.  60 ; Tarantelle,  op.  43;  Ber-  i 
couse,  op.  57. 

Mr.  Pachmann  has  dissected  his  piano.  He 
knows  its  strength,  its  weakness.  When  he  sits 
before  it,  he  does  not  frown,  nor  after  measuring 
its  size  does  he  attack  it  with  an  air  of  grim 
determination,  as  though  resolved  to  conquer  or 
die.  He  fondles  it,  he  caresses  it,  as  though  he 
would  coax  from  it  secrets  hitherto  jealously 
guarded ; persuades  it — at  first  timid — to  sing  its 
song  of  joy  and  woe. 

Louis  Ehrlert,  in  that  little  essay  which  in  the 
effect  produced  by  the  diction  resembles  tones 
drawn  from  a viola,  or  the  perfume  of  strange 
flowers  bred  from  unnatural  alliances,  says  that 
Chopin  has  the  misfortune  to  be  so  popular  that 
there  is  no  parlor  where  he  is  not  falsified  or 
misunderstood.  This  is  true  too  often  of  the 
concert  hall. 

For  consider  for  a moment  the  character  of  the 
composition  and  the  man.  Abstractly  the  per- 
sonality of  the  composer  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  compositions  left  by  him ; but  it  seems 
as  though  Chopin  and  nearly  all  of  his  works  are 
oue  and  the  same  thing.  You  find  everywhere  in 
his  music  that  strange  mixture  of  chivalric  viril- 
ity and  almost  womanly  weakness  which  impelled 
George  Sand  even  after  she  had  touched  bis  lips 
to  look  upon  him  as  a study,  to  “use  him  for 
copy.” 

And  pianists  are  almost  inevitably  led  to  ex- 
aggerate one  side  of  his  nature  at  the  expense 
of  the  other;  sentiment  becomes  with  some 
mere  mawkishness ; and  on  the  other  hand  the 
heroic  side  alone  is  italicized,  and  rude  hands 
tear  apart  even  the  arabesques  which  delicately 
ornament,  as  the  filmy  lace  of  the  fan  which  co- 
quettishlv  hides  the  lustrous  eyes  of  a southern 
beauty  wooed  in  the  night. 

Mr.  Pachmann  has  been  reproached  for  a lack 
of  “virility.”  This,  translated,  means  that  he 
does  not  pound,  that  he  does  not  abuse  his  mar- 
velous technique.  There  is  no  need  of  speaking 
at  length  of  the  mechanical  side  of  Mr.  Pach- 
mann’s  playing.  It  is  not  so  much  in  these  days 
when  technique  has  run  mad  a question  of  the 
degree  of  technique  ; the  absorbing  question  is, 
How  does  the  man  use  it  ? But  we  have  been  so 
overrun  with  piano-athletes  that  some  of  us,  per- 
haps, have  been  induced  to  believe  that  brutality 
Is  strength.  Far  higher  and  nobler  than  such  a 
feat  of  virtuosity  as  his  performanci  of  the  Etude 
in  thirds,  or  the  Polonaise  op.  53,  is  his  exquisite 
touch.  More  to  be  wondered  at  than  perfection 
of  technique  is  his  playing  of  the  waltz  in  C sharp 
minor  or  his  interpretation  of  the  much-neglected 
Mazurkas  which, with  the  preludes,  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  works  of  Chopin : 
“these  Mazurzas  full  of  sadness,  these  wailing 
dances.”  “O  my  weary  feet,  you  must  dance  in 
gaily-colored  shoes ; would  that  ycu  were  at  rest 
in  the  grave.” 

How  be  sings  a melody ; as  though  the  dead 
keys  were  a voice  coming  from  human  throat, 
rich  with  warm  blood.  If  at  times  his  song  seems 
affected,  if  at  times  certain  liberties  seem  to  be 
the  expression  of  deliberate  affectation,  such  oc- 
casions are  rare.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  pian- 
ists who  has  what  is  so  lost  sight  of  to-day,  a 
true  cantabile,  full  of  soul,  full  of  color.  His  tech- 
nique is  such  that  he  is  absolutely  free  of 
the  keyboard,  and  so  he  is  able  to  hear  him- 
self, to  be  one  of  the  audience,  as  it  were;  he 
does  not  eudeavor  by  deliberate  attempt  to  rigidly 

I convey  to  the  people  that  which  is  in  his  mind; 
It  is  as  though  he  listened  to  himself,  and  sitting 
close  to  the  hearer,  by  personal  contact,  by  the 
magnetism  of  the  body  the  two  become  one  in 
spirit.  Never  does  he  seem  absorbed  in  the  ac- 
complishing a dfficult  feat. 

Take  for  example  his  playing  of  what  is  some- 
times called  the  “simple”  Nocturne  in  G minor. 
As  played  by  him,  it  was  a “symphony  in  gray.” 
In  the  “choral,”  he  produced  wonderful  effects 
by  the  way  in  which  it  was  sung,  without  man- 
nered ritardandos. 

His  use  of  the  pedal,  that  difficult  point  in 
piano-playing,  calls  for  comment.  In  cantabile 
playing  it  is  most  remarkable ; one  sees  that  he 
almost  never  pedals  on  the  beat.  This  without 
doubt  leads  many  to  attribute  the  effect  gained 
to  his  singing— touch  alone.  In  bravura-play- 
ing his  employment  of  the  pedal  is  not  so  heartily 
to  be  praised;  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
very  finesse,  which  is  so  successful  in  cantabile, 
produces  opposite  results  when  employed  in 
bravura  passages,  where  the  less  pedal  used,  the 
better.  The  astounding  clearness  of  Joseffy’s 
bravura-playing  is  due  to  his  comparative 
neglect  of  the  pedal.  Mr.  Pachmann  himself  in 
the  terrific  scale  passage  in  the  A flat  polonaise,  a 
passage  generally  smeared  by  pianists,  used  the 
pedal  so  little  that  the  notes  were  as  clear  as 
crystal. 

Too  often  the  appearance  of  a pianist  provokes 
disgust  and  a contempt  for  the  piano.  But  when 
a man  like  Pachmann  plays,  we  see  that  the  art 
of  piano-playing  is  not  wholly  lost,  that  the 
piano  in  a small  hall  and  with  such  a player  can 
awaken  emotions  by  legitimate  means.  Would 
there  were  more  pianists  like  him. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Pachmann  and 
many  of  the  audienee  were  seriously  annoyed  by 
the  noisy  arrival  of  late-comers ; for  strangely 
enough  the  doors  werej  not  closed  during  the 
playing  of  a number.  Philip  Hale. 


- si., 

•viissian 
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The  Twenty-Third  Symphony  Concert. — 

* Goldmark Overture,  “Spring” 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Mozart Ana,  “Tliou  may ’st  learn  to  hate  me,” 

iroin  "Die  Eutfuchrung  aus  deiu  Serail.” 

I Volkmanu Serenade  lor  String  Orchestra,  in  D 

minor,  op.  69. 

(First  time  in  these  Concerts.) 

Solo  Violoncello,  Mr.  Anton  Hckking. 

Songs  with  Piano. 

| (a)  Liszt “O  Lieb” 

(b)  Schubert “Du  bistdie  Kuh” 

(e)  Grieg “Hoflnuug” 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  C minor,  op.  6S 

Mrs.  Magdalene  Steinback- Jahns,  formerly 
an  opera  singer  in  certain  German  towns,  has 
been  engaged  by  Mr.  Nikisch  to  accompany  the 
orchestra  upon  the  tour  of  Southern  and  West- 
ern cities.  At  last  week’s  Rehearsal  and  Con- 
cert she  made  her  first  appearances  in  America 
upon  the  concert  stage.  However  excellent  an 
actress  or  dramatic-singer  Mrs.  Steinbacu-Jahns 
m ly  have  been  in  the  past,  she  gave  no  signs 
last  week  of  preseut  capacity  or  future  hope. 
Her  voice  is  metallic  and  worn ; her  intonation 
was  uncertain.  These  drawbacks  were  not  offset 
by  vocal  skill  or  a display  of  uncommon  musical 
intelligence.  It  is  true  that  the  singer  may  not 
have  fully  recovered  from  the  voyage,  and  that 
her  false  intonation  may  have  been  due  to  tem- 
porary indisposition.  This  would  not  excuse, 
however,  her  spasmodic  declamation  or  the  ex- 
aggerations which  disfigured  the  singing  of  the 
three  songs.  In  the  Mozart  aria  she  showed  a 
certain  facility;  it  was  not  unlike  the  facility  of 
some  pianists  who  with  foot  upon  the  “loud” 
pedal  run  hastily  through  a piece,  producing 
ragged  and  uneven  sounds,  though  to  a thought- 
less hearer,  the  performance  appears  to  be  a 
triumph  of  dexterity. 

Fortunately  the  orchestra  played  upon  the 
whole  exceedingly  well,  though  in  the  Gold- 
mark  Overture  which  was  given  in  Boston  for 
the  tiret  time  there  was  occasionally  a feeling 
of  insecurity.  The  Overture  itself  is  a pleasing 
work,  melodious,  with  passages  ingeniously 
fashioned.  It  is  fresh,  it  is  spontaneous,  though 
the  music  does  not  pierce  the  skin.  There  is  an  ab- 
sence of  that  oriental,  sultry  sensuousness  which 
so  characterizes  Goldmark’s  “Sakuniala”  and 
permeates  “The  Queen  of  Sheba.” 

The  Volkman  Serenade,  a monotonous  if  not 
dreary  work,  gave  Mr.  Hekking  an  opportunity 
which  he  was  not  slow  to  make  use  of,  and  he 
was  enthusiastically  and  deservedly  applauded. 
A Mr.  Brockhoven  regards  this  serenade  as  a 
striking  example  of  the  influence  of  Schumann’s 
humor  upon  Volkmanu.  Surely  this  dis- 
covery is  original  with  Mr.  Brockhoven.  who 
would  seem  to  be  eminently  fitted  by  nature  for 
a professorship  at  the  graud  academy  of  Lagado; 
unless  it  turns  out  that  he  is  a humorist  of  sub- 
tle parts. 

Tue  blindest  worshipper  of  Brahms  could 
find  uo  fault  with  the  performance  of  the 
Symphony  in  C minor.  In  detail  and  as  a 
whole  it  reflected  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Nickish 
and  the  orchestra.  As  for  the  symphony  itself 
what  will  be  the  verdict  of  the  future  ? Is  it,  as 
some  would  have  it,  the  greatest  orchestral  work 
since  Beethoven’s  Ninth  ? There  is  by  the  way 
tuuob  of  Beethoven  in  this  very  symphony,  and  I 
at  times  suggestions  of  the  Ninth  in  themes, 
treatment  of  themes,  and  in  coloring.  No  one 
will  deny  the  breadth  of  the  adagio , the  grace- 
fulness of  the  allegretto  or  certain  overwhelming 
portions  of  the  finale.  The  first  and  last  move- 
ments however  are  crowded  with  material  which 
seems  superfluous  and  confusing;  they  share  the 
reproach  of  Joncieres  in  regard  to  the  Second  of 
Brahms  when  it  was  played  in  Paris  in  1880 : 
“it  abounds  iu  brushwood.”  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  owing  to  the  length  of  the  sym- 
phony and  the  lack  of  contrast  between  the  move- 
ments it  fatigues,  particularly  when  placed  at 
the  end  of  a program. 


performance.  i'T he  costumes  were  pretty,  and 
Miss  Manola  was  a charming  bride. 


The  Boston  Singers. — The  fourth  concert  of 
the  first  season  of  the  Boston  Singer’s  Society, 
Mr.  George  L.  Osgood,  conductor,  was  given  at 
Music  Hall  Wednesday  evening.  The  society 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Gertrude  Edmands ; by  the 
boy  choirs  of  Emmanuel  and  St.  Paul  churches 
and  Harvard  College  Chapel,  and  by  players 
from  the  symphony  orchestra. 

The  program  was  as  follows  : 


• Eccaril 


. Mozart 


1.  Motet  (6v.)  The  Presentation 

2.  Canons  for  women’s  voices.  1 

a.  Lacriinoso  son  io | 

b.  Ave  Maria ) 

3.  Come  live  with  me  (6v.) Asioli 

4.  Benedictus Mozart 

Contralto  Solo. 

5.  Selections  from  “Stabat  Mater,”) 

a.  Cujus  animam 

Quae  moerebat )■ Boccherini 

b.  Virgo  virginum | 

c.  Eia  mater J 

6.  I know  that  my  Redeemer ‘Christoph  Bach 

7.  O who  will  o’er  the  downs De  Pearsall 

Boys  and  Men. 

8.  In  the  woods ..Arthur  Weld 

9.  Roses  ot  Hildesheim Rheinberger 

Men’s  Voices,  Brass  and  Drums. 

10.  The  Nightingale Russian 

Women’s  Voices. 

XI.  The  Dreamy  Lake Schumann 

Men’s  Voices. 

12.  May  song Franz 

13.  Italian  Barcarolle Brahms 

Women’s  Voices  and  Pianoforte. 

14.  Night  in  the  Greenwood Rheinberger 

With  Piano  and  Strings. 

15.  Drinking  Glee Brahms 


The  Beggar  Student. — Monday  evening 
Millocker’s  operetta,  “The  Beggar  Student,”  was 
given  by  the  McCaull  Opera  Company  at  the 
Tremont  Theater.  The  cast  was  as  follows  : 


Symon 
Janitska 
T he  General 
The  Jailer 
Laura 
Bronislava 
The  Countess 


Eugene  Ouuin 
. Edmund  Stanley 
De  Wolf  Hopper 
Jefferson  de  Angelis 
Marion  Manola 
. Annie  Myers 
. Carrie  Burton 


This  operetta  of  Millocker  is  musically  one  of 
the  most  charming  works  of  the  Vienna  school; 
its  melodies  are  fresh  and  deservedly  popular, 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  composer  has  kept  him 
from  the  sin  of  over- elaborating  the  accompani- 
ments. Three-act  operettas  are  apt  to  be  from 
the  start  to  the  finish  a steady  musical  and 
dramatic  diminuendo.  The  first  act  is  stuffed 
with  good  things,  the  second  act  shows  symp- 
toms of  fatigue  and  impatience,  and  the  third  act 
is-  often  a barren  waste  where  the  characters 
wander  to  anil  fro  without  purpose  and  without 
excuse  for  their  appearance;  so  that  in  English 
adaptations  the  third  act  is  generally  the  scene  of 
the  peculiar  performances  of  the  low  comedian. 
The  English  translation  of  “The  Beggar  Student” 
used  by  the  McCaull  company  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  original  text. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  of  the  performance  of 
the  first  night ; for,  so  far  as  the  first  act  was 
concerned,  the  action  dragged,  and  both  prin- 
cipals and  chorus  seemed  somewhat  unfamiliar 
with  their  parts.  The  second  and  third  acts  were 
an  improvement  and  the  dramatic  finale  of  the 
second  act  was  given  with  great  spirit.  Miss 
Manola  and  Miss  Myers  were  admirable  in  their 
respective  parts  and  Miss  Burton  was  an  excel 
lent  Countess.  Miss  Myers  as  a vocalist  steadily 
advances,  and  with  her  natural  gifts  and  pleas- 
ing personality  will  inevitably  be  in  the  first  rank 
of  operetta  singers.  Mr.  Oudin  played  and  sung 
the  title  role  delightfully  ; Mr.  Stanley  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory  as  Janitska.  The  comed- 
ians were  Messrs.  Hopper  and  de  Angelis.  The 
former  was  not  so  omnipresent,  all-absorbing, 
and  stage-monopolizing  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
nor  did  he  as  the  General  “gag”  so  freely  as  in 
other  parrts.  The  topical-song  introduced  was 
unexpectedly  free  from  humor  or  wit.  Mr.  de 
Angelis  is  very  apt  to  exaggerate  and  spoil  what 
would  otherwise  he  excellent  and  characteristic. 
I he  chorus  work  of  Monday  can  not  be  praised; 
and  ihe  brass  was  obstreperous  throughout  the 


It  will  be  seen  at  a glance  that  this  program 
was  most  carefully  selected ; that  it  was  emi- 
nently catholic  in  make  up;  and  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely interesting  from  an  historical  point  of 
view.  It  is  perhaps  ungracious  to  add  that  it 
was  too  long. 

One  can  not  praise  too  highly  the  purposes  and 
the  performances  of  this  society.  We  are  apt  in 
these  days  of  piano-forte  exhibitions,  orchestral 
concerts  and  orchestral-operas  to  forget  that  once 
the  human  voice  reigned  supreme  in  the  musical 
world  and  that  it  was  part  of  the  education  of 
youth  and  maiden  to  be  able  to  join  in  madrigal 
or  catch.  The  peasants  of  France  danced  to  the 
music  of  voices;  Italian  women  were  wooed  in 
song:  and  in  cold  England  the  singers  were  not 
alone  “the  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun.” 
The  highest  aim  of  the  skilled  musician  was  to 
write  imperishable  religious  and  secular  works 
for  the  voice;  and  the  limitations  of  that  instru- 
ment did  not  offend  them,  they  served  as 
spur.  No  combination  of  modern  instruments 
can  produce  the  pure  and  truly  musical  effect 
gained  by  skilled  voices  singing  motet  or  madri- 
gal without  accompaniment.  To  preserve  and  to 
make  familiar  these  precious  treasures  of  the 
past  is  the  object  of  this  society;  and  surely  in 
Boston  a society  with  this  noble  aim,  a society 
which  under  its  highly-endowed  conductor  has  in 
this,  its  first  season,  done  such  admirable  work, 
will  in  the  future  receive  the  hearty  support 
which  it  deserves.  To  be  considered  worthy  of 
membership  in  this  society  should  be  the  ambi- 
tion of  every  singer  of  tine  taste;  while  the  true 
lover  of  that  which  is  good  in  music  should  deem 
it  a privilege  to  listen  to  the  concerts. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  concert  as  a whole,  that 
the  singing  was  most  excellent.  There  has  been 
marked  improvement  in  the  male  chorus ; the 
parts  are  well  balanced;  the  voices  blend.  These 
singers  are  not  content  with  merely  singing  the 
notes ; they  are  willing  to  form  one  instrument 
upon  which  the  conductor  may  play. 

While  it  would  be  an  agreeable  task  to  speak 
in  detail  of  each  number  of  the  program,  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  confine  the  attention  to  the 
more  salieut  features.  The  Nocturne  of  Asioli 
was  fascinating  in  itself  and  it  was  charmingly 
sung:  the  “Ave  Maria”  for  women’s  voices  was 
very  effective  as  was  “The  Nightingale,”  the  mel 
ody  of  which  has  been  used  by  Liszt  for  a piano- 
forte fantasy.  Mi-.  Weld’s  “Madrigal”  well  de- 
served a place  upon  the  program,  for  it  is  very 
musical  aud  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  pleas- 
ing. The  music  fits  the  words,  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  poetry  is  intensified  and  not  de- 
stroyed. Particularly  happy  is  the  setting  of  the 
lines, 

“The  wind  in  the  rushes,  says  ‘why  so  sad’ 

And  the  wind  in  the  trees,  ‘forgive.’  ” 

The  “Night”  of  Rhineberger  though  not  so  pre- 
tentious as  “The  Roses,”  with  its  accompani- 
ment of  brass  aud  drums,  is  yet  the  better  work 
of  the  two ; and  in  the  latter  work  the  voices  of 
the  men  were  at  times  overpowered.  The  “Bar- 
carolle" of  Brahms,  a dainty  composition,  was 
daintily  sung,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it 
was  written  by  the  composer  of  the  commonplace 
“Drinking  Glee”  which  served  as  a final  number. 
In  discussing  the  compositions  of  Brahms,  it  is 
hard  to  forget  a pleasant  saying  of  Heine  in  re- 
gard to  women:  “They  have  thirty  thousaud 
ways  of  making  us  unhappy,  they  unfortunately 
know  only  one  way  to  please  us"”  Schumann’s 
“Dreamy  Lake”  serves  its  purpose  as  a means 
of  exhibiting  the  technique  of  a male-chorus. 
The  incisive,  almost  mordant  voices  of  boys 
added  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  De  Pearsall’s 
song,  and  the  cantus  in  the  Bach  motet;  in  the 
latter  it  might  have  been  well  to  have  subdued 
the  chorus  before  the  entry  of  the  choral. 

Very  interesting  too  were  the  selections  from 
the  “Stabat  Mater”  of  Boccherini,  which  written 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  for  two  sopranos 
and  tenor  with  string  quintet  is  the  only  work, 
so  far  as  known,  composed  for  the  church  by  this 
celebrated  composer.  And  charming  as  are  many 
of  the  solos,  as  a whole  it  seems  hardly  suited  to 
the  subject;  it  perhaps  is  more  fitted  to  the  com- 
panion hymn,  stabat  mater  speciosa.  What  Tier- 
sot  said  concerning  a late  performance  at  the  Paris 
Opera-Comique  of  Pcrgolese’s  setting  of  the  fa- 
mous hyrnn  may  well  be  applied  to  Boccherini’s 
work  : “The  music  is  amiable,  superficial  and  epi- 
dermic. The  sorrow  expressed  could  be  easily 
consoled;  it  recalls  the  grief  of  the  Magdelenes 
seen  iu  religious  pictures,  with  wounded  air,  half- 
swooning  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  with  cunningly 
disarranged  attire,  with  skilfully  dishevelled  hair, 
showing  that  before  they  wept  theyglanced  at  these 
details.”  And  yet  throughout  the  work  is  heard 
that  melody  full  of  passionate  longing  and  vague 
regret  which  springs  alone  from  the  Italian  heart. 
Miss  Edmands  both  in  the  Boccherini  selections, 
and  in  the  rather  uninteresting  “Benedictus”  of 
Mozart  sung  conscientiously,  artistically.  The 
voice  of  Miss  Howe,  pleasam-Wjt  is,  has  neither 


the  strength  nor  color  necessary  to  give  body  to 
the  music  in  which  Boccherini  tells  of  the  woe  of 
Mary  as  she  looks  upon  the  pierced  body  of  the 
Crucified. 

Causerie. — The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Steinback  - 
Jahns  in  Music  Hall  last  week  provokes  serious 
reflection.  For  the  first  time  this  season  there 
was  an  element  of  Barnumism  in  the  treatment 
of  the  soloist.  In  the  program,  contrary  to  cus- 
tom, appeared  a laudatory  advance  notice  of  the 
singer  which  unfortunately  was  not  supported 
by  the  singer’s  work.  The  matter  of  “floral 
tributes”  had  been  most  carefully  attended  to, 
and  these  “welcomes  to  America”  were  ostenta- 
tiously displayed.  The  whole  thing  was  overdone. 
* * * * * 

The  lady  in  question  is  an  excellent  example 
of  a school  of  German  singers.  Possibly  na- 
ture gives  them  a good,  strong  voice;  they  go 
upon  the  stage  before  they  have  acquired  the  art 
of  correctly  producing  a tone ; they  are  unable  to 
sustain,  swell  or  diminish  a tone;  they  struggle 
with  coloratura ; they  subordinate  singing  to 
action ; in  order  to  make  a strong  impression 
they  force  the  voice,  they  shout,  so  fat  they 
soon  lose  all  sense  of  pitch.  After  they  have 
thus  wantonly  devastated  the  works  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  their  vocal  organs  are  necessarily 
impaired  by  tbe^ain;  and  finding  that  in  their 
own  cities  they  are  in  danger  of  being  driven 
from  the  stage  by  younger  and  stronger  lungs, 
they  then  look  toward  America. 

* * * • • 

Now  the  engagement  and  deliberate  “boom- 
ing” of  a singer  of  inferior  rank  is  a matter 
which  concerns  the  public  in  more  ways  than 
one.  The  very  fact  that  a singer  is  brought  here 
from  Leipzig,  no  doubt  with  the  consent  at  least 
of  Mr.  Nikisch,  implies  that  she  is  worthy  of  the 
position  and  at  once  prejudices  a public  in  her 
favor.  That  she  was  heartily  applauded  Satur- 
day evening  does  not  prove  that  she  is  an  ad- 
mirable singer,  nor  does  it  show  that  she  really 
pleased  the  musical  public.  For  this  applause 
may  have  been  induced  by  feelings  of  sympathy 
or  won  by  her  personal  appearance;  it  may  have 
been  instigated  by  a claque  desirous  of  “german- 
izing”  the  Boston  public.  Whether  a woman 
sing  well  or  badly  is  not  however  a question  of 
taste  or  sympathy ; it  is  a question  of  fact, 
and  the  facts  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Steinbach- 
Jahns  are  these ; that  without  the  qualifications 
hitherto  deemed  necessary,  she  has  been  imported 
from  Germany;  that  she,  as  a soloist,  is  to  ac- 
company the  orchestra  upon  its  tour  of  Southern 
and  Western  cities. 

***** 

What  incentive  has  a woman  born  in  America 
to  work  and  sing  when  she  is  thus  rudely  told 
that  Germany  and  Germans  must  and  will  rule 
in  musical  America  ? What  incentive  has  a wo- 
man, whatever  be  her  nationality,  to  patiently 
submit  to  the  drudgery  of  vocal  study  when  she 
sees  managers  and  public  put  a premium  upon 
mediocrity  ? When  she  sees  false  intonation 
preferred  to  purity  of  tone  and  careful  ear? 
When  she  sees  the  details  of  an  art  contemptu- 
ously rejected  ? When  she  sees  that  which  is 
false  called  good  and  acclaimed  ? 

***** 

Repeated  hearings  of  German  operatic  and 
concert  singers  with  their  ululations  and  false 
intonation  lead  one  to  seriously  question 
whether  Nature  ever  intended  that  the  Germans 
should  sing.  For  years  the  Italians  ruled  Dres- 
den, Berlin,  Munich  and  Vienna.  In  the  seven- 
teenth aud  eighteenth  centuries  and  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  were  su- 
preme in  song.  This  they  owed  not  only  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  their  voices,  for  voices  of 
southern  races  are  commonly  richer  in  color  and 
of  fuller  quality  and  greater  flexibility  than  the 
voices  of  the  north,  but  also  to  the  wise  princi 
pies  of  song  in  which  they  were  trained  from 
their  youth  up,  and  which  were  carefully  handed 
down  from  father  to  son.  “Studies  regularly 
conducted,”  says  Lavoix,  “rules  framed  by  skil 
ful  singers  who  were  at  the  same  time  well- 
grounded  musicians,  exercises  proportioned  to 
the  capabilities  and  nature  of  each  voice,  and 
these  patiently  studied, — this  was  the  whole  se- 
cret of  the  famous  Italian  school.” 


How  curiously  some  of  the  sayings  of  the  old 
writers  apply  to  the  singing  of  Germans  who  are 
so  applauded  by  many  of  our  opera-goers.  They 
complained  long  ago  of  singers  who,  not  know- 
ing how  to  manage  their  voices,  gave  vent  to 
cries  which  resembled  the  howling  of  wolves, 
and  who  forgot  that  an  artist  should  sing  rather 
with  his  voice  than  with  his  mouth.  The  singer, 
said  Zarlino,  should  not  let  out  his  voice  with 
the  rush  and  fury  of  a wild  beast,  but  should 
control  it,  accommodating  himself  to  the  other 
singers  so  as  not  to  cover  them  aud  not  be  cov- 
ered by  them.  Excitement  should  not  lead  him 
to  sing  with  his  head  and  arms  and  neck  and 
feet  so  that  he  might  be  taken  for  a dancer  (as 
in  the  case  of  poor  Kalisch).  These  writers 
dwell  upon  the  importance  of  clear  enunciation, 
for  as  Tosi  quaintly  puts  it,  it  is  only  by  the 
words  that  singers  raise  themselves  above  in- 
strumental performers,  provided  they  be  of 
equal  intelligence. 

***** 

Has  not  the  diet,  the  cooking  of  the  Germans, 
much  to  do  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  com- 
posers and  singers  ? The  question,  How  music 
is  influenced  by  diet,  is  certainly  worthy  of 
consideration  if  not  a monograph.  Hoffmann, 
musician,  critic  and  rbapsodist,  gravely  specu- 
lated as  to  the  effect  of  different  wines  upon  the 
composer  who  meditates  an  immortal  work,  and 
recommended  Rhine  wines  to  him  who  would 
write  a mass;  Burgundy  to  the  composer  of 
a grand  opera;  champagne  to  the  writer  of  a 
comic  opera ; some  fiery  Italian  wine  to  the 
author  of  passionate  canzonets,  and  arrack 
punch  to  the  creator  of  a second  Don  Giovanni. 
Fuseli  ate  raw  pork  that  be  might  dream  fright- 
ful dreams  which,  awake,  he  could  put  upon  the 
canvas.  Hear  Bayes  in  “The  Rehearsal” : 
“When  I write  familiar  things,  as  sonnets  to 
Armida,  and  the  like,  I make  use  of  stew’d 
prunes  only  ; but  when  I have  a grand  design  in 
hand,  I ever  take  physic,  and  let  blood ; for 
when  you  would  have  pure  swiftness  of  thought, 
and  fiery  flights  of  fancy,  you  must  have  a care  t 
of  the  pensive  part:  in  fine,  you  must  purge  the 
stomach.”  And  the  curious  can  find  in  Burton’s 
AnaUgny  specific  diets  advised  for  the  encour- 


Music. 


Sons  °r  reprC88i,m  of  t'ort“l11  emotions  anti 

M * • • • # 

!|fiin^.fhK°i90rm?n,  comP°8er  aQd  tbe  German 

S S,",Sl8‘  mnlnl>-  uPon  Pork,  veal,  cabbage 
niiti  beer.  Occasionally  some  bold  musician 

Sh  <rxr;lmoilt?'  as  did  Anton  Filz,  a cele- 

ra  ed  rioiiulst  at  tbo  court  of  Mannheim,  who 
died,  as  I oRl  tells  us  in  bis  Life  of  Haydn,  from 
immoderate  Indulgence  in  raw  spiders  wbicb 
berris?S"vv  ttt8tod, remarkably  like  fresb  straw- 

ism  u.  in  T,“g.ne,r'  11  *? trn!'  Preac"ed  vegetarian, 
sm  to  bis  disciples,— but  be  condemned  the  eat- 
mgof  llesb  only  in  theory,  for  be  beurtilv  en- 
joyed roast  meat.  The  diet  of  your  average 

Could  a « ndM?Stbe’  “ PufflJ  o“t  logv  men. 
could  a sparkling  operetta  in  the  French  stvle 
I be  written  after  a year’s  stay  at  a German  l.oard- 
mg-uouse?  Do  soups,  macaroni,  eheeso  of 
Parma,  salads,  the  native  oils  and  wines,  go  for 
nought  in  the  formation  or  inheritance  of  a 
glorious  Italian  voice?  When  another  Bucklo 
arises  and  writes  the  history  of  music  from  a 
philosophic  standpoint,  uiidoubtedlv  will  the 
influence  of  climate  and  diet  upon  tlie  music  of 
c nation  be  carefully  considered  and.  treated  at 
lenKtl1’  Philip  Hale. 
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Sahasate  D’Alheut.— At  a concert  given 
Thursday  night  at  Music  Hall  by  Sarasate  and 
IJ’Albert  assisted  by  Mrs.  Berthe  Marx  (piano) 
the  program  was  as  follows  : 

Somite,  op.  53 Beethoven 

D’Albert. 

Andante  and  variations  of  KrcutzerSonatc. Beethoven 
Mrs.  Marx  and  Sarasate 

Etudes  Symplioniques,  op.  13 Schumann 

D’Albert. 

Liebcsfcc  for  violin  and  piano Hail 

Sarasate  and  Mrs.  Marx. 

a.  Berceuse,  G major E.  Grieg 

b.  Liebestraum \ - . 

c.  VaNe  caprice,  “Soiree  de  Vienne | cistz 

d.  Etude,  op.  25,  No.  2 i Kubinstcin 

D’Albert. 

Faust  fantasie Sarasate 

Sarasate. 

Tbe  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  performance 
of  the  andante  and  variations  from  the  Kreutzer 
sonata  by  Saras ite  and  Mrs.  Marx.  Mrs  Marx 
supported  the  great  violinist  admirably;  her 
technique  was  amply  adequate  and  never  obtru- 
sive; and  her  repose  never  degenerated  into 
blank  stupidity.  The  selection  from  Half,  though 
it  was  brilliantly  played,  is  a long-winded  and 
stupid  specimen  of  that  class  of  Raff’s  composi- 
tions known  familiarly  as  pot-boilers. 

It  is  hard  to  speak  patiently  of  Mr.  D’Albert. 
At  his  first  concert  in  this  city,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  conquered  his  stormy  youth,  but  each  suc- 
cessive concert  has  proved  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  Here  is  a man  who  can  do  what  he  pleases ; 
and  his  own  pleasure  is  too  often  the  pain  of  the 
hearer.  Having  mastered  technique,  he  delights 
in  forcing  this  fact  upou  the  attention;  he  forces 
tone,  he  exaggerates  the  tempo  merely  to  startle 
and  amaze.  At  times  be  seems  to  despise  the 
meagre  resources  of  the  piano,  and  like  Handel 
he  sighs  for  a cannon.  He  is  the  incarnation  of 
what  is  so  admired  to-day,  “virility ;”  but  there 
is  a virility  which  wise  laws  deem  worthy  of  im- 
prisonment. He  is  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  of 
technique  which  alone  can  save;  but  technique 
when  used  for  technique’s  sake  destroys.  To 
hide  one’s  talent  in  a napkin  is  one  thing;  to 
thrust  it  in  the  neighbor’s  face  and  boisterously 
call  attention  to  it  is  another.  There  are  mo- 
ments in  his  playing  when  the  hearer  is  tempted 
to  blindly  worship.  However  beautiful  or  great 
may  be  the  musical  thought  of  a composer,  it  is 
sufficient  if  the  player  quietly  calls  your  atten- 
tion to  it  and  asks  you  to  admire  it  with  him  ; 
but  D’Albert  knocks  you  down,  holds  you  fast, 
and  rams  the  idea  down  your  throat. 

Philip  Hale. 


The  Twenty-Fourth  Symphony  Conceut. 

n Beethoven  Overture,  “Lenore, '•  No.  3 

H Beethoven Symphony  No.  4,  in  It  lint 

h Paganini Moto  porpotuo,  Allegro  do  Concert 

(for  32  violins) 

1 Wagnor Vompiol,  “Die  Meietoraingcr'’ 

The  great  audience  of  Suturduy  evening  ut  the 
j beginning  nnd  oud  of  tho  last  concert  of  the  sea- 
son paid  Mr.  Nlklseh  a handsome  tribute  und 
showed  good  will  and  appreciation ; and  the 
compositions  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner's  Vor- 
| spiel  were  most  heartily  upplauded.  This  was 
eininontly  lit  and  proper;  for  however  opinions 
I may  differ  concerning  the  genius  of  Mr.  Nikisch, 
the  playing  of  the  orchestra  under  bis  direction 
last  Saturday  evening,  in  spite  of  a few  slips  in 
the  adagio  of  the  Symphony,  was  most  excellent. 
There  was  a marked  and  welcome  attention  paid 
to  gradutlous  of  tone-force,  and  there  was  an  ac- 
curacy in  the  detail,  particularly  in  the  “Lenore 
Overture”  and  the  Wagner  selection,  which  has 
not  been  observed  in  many  concerts  of  the  sea- 
son. We  are  accustomed  by  this  time  to  certain 
peculiarities  or  mannerisms  of  the  conductor : his 
at  times  vague,  uncertain  beat  under  which  a 
less  experienced  orchestra  would  surelv  coinc  to 
grief ; his  curious  exaggeration  of  the  ritardando 
by  which  he  often  without  warrant  changes  sud- 
denly the  tempo  instead  of  employing  legiti- 
mately and  according  to  the  composer’s  inten- 
tion a riturdato.  It  is,  then,  unfortunate  for  the 
abiding  reputation  of  Mr.  Nikisch  that  ut  tho 
very  last  concert  of  the  season  he  should  have 
deliberately  sought  an  occasion  to  italicize  the 
theatrical  side  of  his  nature;  this  he  did  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Paganini  number. 

For  thirty-two  men  stood  up  and  fiddled  the 
“Moto  perpetuo.”  Let  it  be  said  at  the  start 
that  it  was  from  a technical  point  of  view  an  ad- 
mirable performance.  It  showed  the  skill  ot  the 
violinists  of  the  orchestra.  The  performance  was 
simply  a tour  de  force  better  adapted  for  the  clos- 
ing exercises  of  a musical  conservatory  than  for 
the  last  of  a series  of  Symphony  concerts.  It 
may  be  said  that  such  exhibitions  are  allowed  in 
the  great  orchestral  concerts  in  Germany  and 
France.  Or  it  may  be  said  that  the  conductor, 
nettled  perhaps  by  remarks  made  upon  the  oc- 
casional coarseness  of  the  strings  in  certain  con- 
certs of  the  past  season,  wished  to  openly  show 
that  they  had  lost  neither  in  quality  nor  in  tech- 
nique under  his  direction.  Now  no  one  has  ever 
denied  the  brilliant  work  of  the  violins  of  the  or- 
chestra; admirable  musicians,  they  acquired 
under  Mr.  Gericke  a technique  which  can  not 
easily  be  lost.  The  spectacle  of  men  standing 
and  solemnly  fiddling  to  piano-forte  accompani- 
ment is  no  answer  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
winter,  in  response  to  the  unreasonable  demands 
of  the  conductor,  these  same  men,  no  doubt 
against  their  own  musical  judgment,  have  been 
obliged  to  force  tone  until  it  became  unpleas- 
antly coarse.  Mr.  Nikisch  thought  that  ap- 
plause would  follow.  Nor  was  be  deceived. 

• Tumult  was  at  its  height.”  The  sight  of  thirty- 
odd  men  doing  the  work  of  one  drove  the  audi- 
ence to  frenzy.  Aud  this  was  at  a Symphony 
concert  in  Music  Hall,  and  the  audience,  an  au- 
dience which  has  listened  for  nine  seasons  to  the 
masterpieces  of  the  great  composers.  This  clap- 
trap performance  worthy  of  the  accompaniment 
of  bengal-lights  provoked  the  heartiest  applause 
of  the  season  of  ’89--i)0.  “These  be  thy  gods  O 
Israel.” 

Fortunately  the  sober  sense  of  the  more 
thoughtffil  revolted  and  signs  of  disapproval  were 
openly  shown. 


The  De  Pachmann  Recital.— Mr.  de  Pach- 
mann  gave  a piano  forte  recital  at  Chickering 
Hall  Monday  afternoon,  at  which  he  played  the 
following  program : 

Fantaisle  op.  49 ) 

Impromptu  op.  29 j 

Barcarole  op.  60 

Berceuse  op.  57 

Etudes  op.  25  Nos.  2,  3,  6 J-Chopin 

Ballade  op.  23 

Valsc  op.  42 

Mazourka  op.  41 

Taraulclle  op.  43 . . 

The  so-called  limitations  of  Mr.  Pachman’s 
musical  nature  make  him  a remarkable  pianist. 
These  limitations  are  sources  of  strength.  Yet 
he  has  been  at  times  severely  criticized  for  these 
very  limitations.  He  has  been  accused  of  effemi- 
nacy ; his  playing  has  been  characterized  as 
namby-pamby;  he  does  not  "unveil  the  real 
Chopin,”  whatever  that  beautiful  phrase  may 
mean;  and,  by  the  way,  what  or  who  was  the 
“real  Chopin”  ? 

In  a criticism  of  former  recitals  given  by  Mr. 
Pachmann  I have  spoken  of  his  marvelous  tech- 
nique, his  freedom  from  pounding,  his  exquisite 
touch,  his  singing  of  the  melody.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary now  to  reiterate  eulogistic  sentences.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  speak  of  impressions 
which  perhaps  vague  at  first,  by  repeated  hear- 
ings have  become  real  and  palpable. 

When  Mr.  Pachmann  plays,  the  hearer  forgets 
that  he  is  listening  to  a piano;  he  is  only  con- 
scious of  musical  impressions,  lie  cares  not  for 
the  instrument  conveying  them.  It  is  possible 
he  would  be  incredulous,  he  might  resent  it, 
were  it  said  to  him,  “You  have  been  listening  to 
a piano.”  For  unless  this  combination  of  wires 
aud  “saucy  jacks”  be  most  delicately  handled,  it 
is  merely  an  ingenious  machine,  artificially 
tuned,  capable  of  emitting  sound  which  is  too 
often  synonymous  with  noise.  That  Mr.  Pach- 
mann should  so  conceal  the  nature  of  his  instru 
ment  is  not  the  least  of  his  triumphs. 

The  question  of  the  duty  which  the  performer, 
the  interpreter  (if  you  please)  owes  the  composer 
has  been  for  years  fiercely  discussed.  Some  even 
claim  that  the  individuality  of  the  soloist  is  more 
interesting  than  the  thoughts  of  the  man  who 
wrote  the  music.  There  is  connected  with  this 
a question  too  often  lost  sight  of : What  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  composer;  how  did  he  wish  his 
music  played  ? It  is  a curious  fact  that  many 
composers  are  utterly  unable  to  direct  or  play 
their  compositions ; and  in  a performance  they 
often  neglect,  they  often  set  at  defiance  their  own 
expressed  indications.  The  lover  of  Brahms 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  tbe  performance  of  a 
symphony  by  Brahms  personally  conducted. 
The  admirer  of  the  remarkable  pieces  for  the 
organ  by  C6sar  Auguste  Franck  would  not  recog- 
nize these  works  were  he  to  hear  them  played  by 
Franck  at  the  church  of  Sainte-Clotilde.  “Mors 
et  Vita”  as  directed  by  Gounod  is  a very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  “Mors  et  Vita”  of  the  printed 


T',t;su  "'L'"  ll,u  how  mucin?!!! 
(limcQlt  It  In  to  form  uny  idea  iim  to  wIi/TPT..,, 
dead  intended.  Traditions  necessarily  rest  upon  ^ 
human  evidence;  and  human  cvidcnco  Is  unccr- ' 
tain.  It  seems  Impossible  for  uny  sensitive  mu- 
sician to  sing  or  play  without  allowing  the  ele- 
ment o'  self  to  enter. 

But  flic  quality  of  Individuality  may  be  ag- 
grcsslve  or  so  subdo  that  It  escapes  attention. 
Wliut  Walt  Whitman,  In  tho  preface  to  tho  first 
edition  of  “Leaves  of  Grass,”  suld  of  the  greutest 
poet,  may  be  well  applied  to  a great  singer,  vio- 
linist or  pianist.  “The  groatest  poet  lots  less  a 
marked  style  and  Is  more  the  channel  of  thoughts 
ami  things  without  Increase  or  diminution,  und 
is  the  free  channel  of  himself.  He  swears  to  his 
art,  I will  not  be  meddlesome,  I will  not  have  In 
my  writing  any  elegance  or  effect  or  originality 
to  hang  In  the  way  between  me  and  the  rest,  like 
curtains.  1 will  have  nothing  in  the  way,  not 
the  richest  curtains.  What  I tell  I tell  for  pre- 
cisely what  it  is.  Let  who  may  exalt  or  sturtlo 
or  fascinate  or  soothe,  I will  have  purposes  as 
health  or  heat  or  snow  has,  and  be  as  regard- 
less of  observation.  What  I experience  or  por- 
tray shall  go  from  my  composition  without  a 
shred  of  my  composition.  You  shall  stand  by 
my  side  and  look  in  the  mirror  with  me." 

Given  a pianist  playing  to  say  twenty  people 
a composition  by  Chopin,  we  find  a curious  phe- 
nomenon : There  are  suddenly  twenty-two  Cho- 
pins in  the  room,— the  Chopin  of  the  notes,  the 
Chopin  who  plays,  and  twenty  Chopin  hearers 
who  individually  and  confidently  know  how 
Chopin  should  be  played.  And  yet  the  true  Cho- 
pin may  not  be  iu  the  midst.  One  hearer  having 
read  the  rhapsodical  sketch  by  Liszt  mav  dream 
of  outraged  Poland  ; another  may  see  the  vision 
of  George  Sand  ; another  may  regard  Chopin  as 
the  incarnation  of  the  age,  skeptical,  pettishly 
morbid,  restless,  choosing  rather  the  air  of  the 
hot-house  thau  the  breath  of  nature,  curious  and 
defiant,  the  age  of  nerves  and  nervous  diseases. 
Music  such  as  that  of  Chopin  escapes  analysis. 
Nor  because  you  are  affected  in  a certain  way 
should  you  assume  that  others  must  be  similarly 
affected;  nor  if  the  performer  refuses  to  agree 
with  your  own  prepared  and  cut  and  dried  emo- 
tions is  he  therefore  a false  interpreter  of  the  com- 
poser. 

In  Pachmann’s  playing  there  are  so  many  con- 
tradictions. When  you  hear  him  play  tbe  Bar 
carole  you  would  swear  he  is  wanting  in  rythmi- 
cal sense,  and  then  he  confounds  you  with  the 
swing  of  the  Mazurkas  and  the  rare  perfection  of 
his  waltz-bass.  His  delicacy  and  sentiment 
tremble  upon  tbe  verge  of  sentimentalism,  and 
he  will  suddenly  be  grandly  simple.  He  will 
play  passages  of  extreme  difficulty  so  quietly 
that  they  escape  notice,  and  he  will  then  <dVe 
molehills  the  shape  of  mountains. 

Does  he  leave  only  a superficial  impression  ? 
When  he  plays  does  he  only  graze  the  hearer’s 

skin?  Thp  fftPOC  thn  ...  1*  — i: 

denial 


The  faces  of  the  women  who  listen  arc  a 
For  cheeks  do  not  glow,  eyes  do  not 
grow  tender,  the  blood  does  not  run  quicker, 
unless  a potent  charm  isexercised.  Nor  do  such 
perturbations  of  nature  follow  exhibitions  of 
mere  skill  or  endurance.  When  Pachmann 
plays  he  touches  tenderly  with  his  fingers  the 
heart-strings  of  women.  These  women  breathe 
they  sigh,  they  smile  with  him ; for  be  whispers  to  , 
them  and  reminds  them  of  what  they  have  per- 
haps secretly  longed  for  or  lost. 

Because  a pianist  does  not  startle  or  stun;  be- 
cause he  recognizes  the  limitations  of  his  instru- 
ment and  does  not  confound  the  piano  with  the 
orchestra,  is  he  therefore  to  be  slighted  or  passed 
by  with  flippant  word?  Music  should  appeal 
more  to  the  senses  than  to  the  head.  The  music 
of  Chopin  is  an  attack  upon  the  heart.  The 
women  who  hear  Pachmann  acknowledge  his 
facility  of  execution,  but  they  do  not  stop  to 
praise  it ; they  are  under  his  spell ; as  hundreds 
of  years  ago  the  maidens  of  Hamelin  listened  to 
the  incantations  of  Hunold  Singuf. 


Mrs.  Pachmann’s  Recital.— Wednesday  af- 
ternoon a pianoforte  recital  was  given  at  Chick- 
ering Hall  by  Mrs.  Marguerite  de  Pachmann. 
The  program  was  as  follows : — 

1.  Faataisie  Sonate,  Opus  78 Schubert 

2.  Variatious  Sericuses Mendelssohn 

3.  Barcarole  No.  4 Rubinstein 

4.  “St  oiseau  j’etais” Heuselt 

( a.  Three  Etudes,  Opus  25,  Nos.  6 and  8, ) 

- J Opus  10,  No.  5 i . 

’ ) b.  Andante  spianato  and  grand  polon-  ( 

6.  “Reverie  du  lac” Marguerite  de  Pachmann 

7.  “Waldesrausehen’* Liszt 

5.  Etude  “en  iorine  de  valsc” Saint-Saens 

Mrs.  Pachmann,  a woman  of  rare  personal 

charm,  shows  in  her  playing  an  excellent  tech- 
nique, an  agreeable  touch,  a well-developed 
sense  of  rhythm,  and  musical  instinct.  These 
qualities  were  plainly  seen  in  the  selections  from 
Chopin,  the  Saint  Saens  Etude,  and  the  Rubin- 
stein  Barcarole.  She  was  unfortunate  in  her 
selections  from  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn,  for 
the  Sonata,  unless  played  by  a giant,  is  a thank- 
less task ; and  the  age  of  variations  is  over,  as 
the  people  of  this  day  demand  the  unexpected, 
and  the  repetition  of  a theme,  however  ingen- 
iously it  may  be  distorted,  frets  and  annoys 
modern  ears.  Her  own  “ Reverie  ” is  a trifle, 
unworthy  of  a place  upon  her  programs. 

Mrs.  Pachmann  as  a pianist  lacks  that  indefin- 
able something  which  for  want  of  a better  name 
we  call  magnetism.  Now  magnetism  (tense  this 
term)  is  not  the  same  as  individuality.  A man 
may  have  so  marked,  so  aggressive  an  individ- 
uality in  his  playing  or  singing  that  he  repels; 
although  from  tbe  pedagogic  standpoint  he  may 
be  the  superior  of  the  man  filled  with  magnetic 
fluid.  Whether  strong  individuality  is  to  be  de- 
sired in  a player  is  a query  which,  though  alluded 
to  in  another  column,  does  not  here  enter  into  the 
question.  The  elusive,  impalpable  quality  of 
magnetism  is  indispensable;  the  truly  great 
player  can  not  do  without  it.  For  music  is  not 
like  a syllogism,  not  like  a quadratic  equation. 
Its  purpose  is  not  to  convince,  not  to  instruct, 
but  to  move  or  soothe  the  passions.  In  consid- 
ering the  performance  of  a player,  it  is  not 
enough  to  weigh  the  technique  or  to  apply  the 
measuring-rod  of  the  teacher.  The  great  ques- 
tion is  whether  by  legitimate  and  artistic  means 
the  player  affects  or  sways  the  hearer.  As  the 
feelings  awakened  in  a hearer  are  purely  sub 
jective,  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “objective 
music,”  the  whole  problem  is  reduced  to  individ- 
ual relations  between  player  and  hearer.  If  the 
hearer  is  able  to  sit  quietly  and  coolly  admire  the 
perfection  of  the  mechanism,  the  player  has  not 
fully  answered  the  demands  made  upon  him 

!y  was  there  a suspicion  of  this  I 
V in  Mrs.  Pachmann’s  playing ; I 
Rubinstein  “Barcarole.  ” J 
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Music. 


compositions  admirably  conceived  and  admirably 
treated ; nor  does  it  detract  from  the  worth  of 
these  works  when  It  is  said,  they  are  without 
“national  flavor.”  Is  there  any  American  com- 
I position  of  which  a foreigner  could  say,  “ this  is 
I an  American  work  ; no  Englishman,  no  French- 
Iman,  no  Italian,  no  Russian,  no  German  could 
I have  written  it.”  Let  us  take  an  example  or  two 
I which  may  illustrate  this  subject.  The  Sympho- 
| ny  of  Borodin  played  here  last  winter  has  cer- 
I tain  marked  peculiarities  which,  whatever  may 
I tie  ti  e source,  are  found  in  other  worws  of  the 
I Russian.  It  is  hard  to  believe  on  the  other  hand 
f that  either  Borodin  or  a musician  of  the  German 

I school  could  have  written  Delibe’s  suite  “ Le  roi 
' s’amuse”,  for  it  is  in  rhythm  and  color  and 
choice  of  harmonies  distinctively  French.  And 
neither  a Frenchman  nor  a Russian  could  or 
would  have  written  the  Fifth  Symphony.  Now 
can  it  truly  be  said  of  an  American  work  that  it 
possesses  such  marked  peculiarities  that  it  can  be 
described  as  of  the  American  school  ? 


It  may  be  said  that  a great  composition  is 
written  for  the  world  and  not  for  any  one  nation. 
This  may  be  true,  and  it  no  doubt  should  be 
true.  The  fact  remains  that  nearly  all  of  the 
great  works  in  musical  literature  may  be  easily 
:f  classified  according  to  nationality.  We  read  and 
speak  of  the  German,  French,  Italian  and  Rus- 
sian schools.  But  how  would  one  define  the 
• meaning  of  such  a phrase  as,  “ it  belongs  to  the 
I American  school  ?”  Philip  Hale. 


I Ihb  Apollo  Club. — The  one  hundred  and 
twenty-first  concert  of  tha  Anollo  Club  took 
place  \\  ednesday  evoning  at  Music  Hall.  The 
club  was  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Howe  and  Miss 
Maud  Powell.  The  program  was  as  follows  : 

is  calul  

Gondola  song Gade 

Polonaise  de  Concert . . .\  . . .*Laub 

Miss  Powell. 

The  sadors’  song. 

U nuit  qui  mecouvre Barthe 

Cavatine  trom“La  fiaueec  d’Abydos.” 

Miss  Howe. 

Tho.u  loveliest  maid Weinzierl 

Night  at  sea Ganby 

j J-}Ucdietto _• Nardini 

\ Farialla ‘ Sauret 

Miss  Powell. 

ili-fe-lin-kc-le Lang 

The  Nightingale Alibiefl 

Miss  Howe. 

Shepherd's  Farewell Schulhoff-Storeh 

Rhine  Wfne  Song Mendelssohn 

The  program  arranged  by  Mr.  Lang  for  the  two 
last  concerts  of  the  Apollo  Club  this  season,  while 
■ nearly  all  of  the  uumbers  were  old  friends,  was 
well,  selected.  To  write  both  effectively  and 
[ musically  for  male  voices  is  a difficult  arl,  requir- 
ing a special  talent;  and  an  Engelsberg  succeeds 
where  a Schumann  fails.  It  would  neither  be 
profitable  nor  pertinent  to  enter  into  a discussion 
as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  compositions. 

It  is  true  that  the  quantity  of  German  and  Eng- 
lish part  songs  is  one  thing,  the  quality  another; 
it  Is  true  that  the  singing  of  clubs  composed  ex- 
clusively of  male  or  female  voices  soon  becomes 
monotonous.  It  is  true  that  in  male  part  songs 
fiee  movement,  a melodious  walk  of  each  voice 
is  impossible— the  music  is  necessarily  monochro- 
matic,—the  effects  are  gained  more  through  son- 
ority than  through  skillful  mixings  of  light  and 
shade.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  in  Germany, 
in  Sweden  and  in  this  country  such  clubs  as  the 
Apollo  are  sure  of  popular  support.  And  in 
Boston  where  many  seem  to  look  with  favor 
only  upon  orchestral  concerts,  any  society  which 
has  for  its  object  the  cultivation  of  the  noble  Art 
of  Song  should  be  heartily  encouraged.  Fortu- 
nately the  supporters  and' friends  of  this  excel- 
lent club  need  make  no  apologies  for  their  friend- 
ship and  enthusiasm;  for  such  work  as  that 
which  was  done  Wednesday  evening  was  excuse 
alone  for  the  club’s  existence.  The  body  and 
blending  of  tone;  the  precision  of  the  attack  ; the 
musical  sense  and  feeling  shown;  all  were 
highly  creditable  to  the  club  and  the  conductor. 

1 he  mistake  was  not  made  at  this  concert  of  at- 
tempting to  sing  that  which  should  have  been  as- 
signed to  instruments;  and  the  absence  of  an  or- 
chestra was  a relief. 

The  club  was  equally  fortunate  in  the 
soloists  who  assisted.  It  is  always 
a delight  to  hear  Miss  Powell,  who  stands  today 
by  force  of  talent  and  hard  work  and  not  by 
the  aid  of  scandal  or  puffery  in  the  front  rank  of 
violinists.  How  pure  and  noble  was  her  playin'* 
of  Nardini’s  larghetto  ! 

Miss  Mary  Howe  has  a remarkable  voice  and 
she  has  been  exceedingly  well  taught.  Her  tone 
production,  her  control  of  the  “ upper  part”  of 
her  voice,  her  technique  are  all  admirable.  The 
quality  of  tone  is  not  so  agreeable  when  she 
sings  in  French  as  when  she  sings  in  English ; 
for  as  many  English  and  American  singers,  she 
mistakes  a dissgreeable  nasal  twang  for  pure 
French.  Should  such  an  admirable  singer  as 
Auguez  be  heard  immediately  after  Miss  'Howe 
the  difference  would  be  apparent  and  intelligible. 
This  disagreeable  quality  disappears  when  she 
sings  in  English.  She,  however,  is  wanting  in 
warmth,  in  sensuous  charm;  so  she  would  do 
well  to  confine  herself  to  such  embroidered  com- 
positions as  the  arrangement  of  the  Russian 
“Nightingale.”  In  the  cavatine”  onuit"  her 
lack  of  passion  was  not  concealed  by  the  appar- 
ent art. 

I he  opera,  “ La  Fiancde  d’  Abydos  ” was 
written  by  Barthe  and  brought  out  at  the  Tbeu- 
| tre-Lyrique  at  Paris  in  1865;  although  Barthe 
had  gained  the  “prize  of  Rome”  the  opera  failed, 
and  since  that  time  the  composer  has  done  but 
little.  Nor  was  Barthe  the  only  one  who  taking 
that  coveted  honor  thus  began  and  ended  his  ar° 
tistic  career. 


CAUSERIE. 


At  the  concert  given  last  Saturday  by  Sarajsate 
and  D’Albert,  the  latter  played  several  composi- 
tions of  Chopin.  Now  Pachmann  preceded  him ; 
“the  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs 
of  Apollo.”  6 


Fey  Backus  ?S°  °f  patbos ; the  Bpirit  of  char' 


II  Albert  s treatment  of  his  audience  reminds 
one  of  the  attentions  shown  the  deaf  and  aged 
father  of  Mr.  Wemmick  by  his  loving  son.  He 
hies  off  the  cannon,  and  the  admiring  hearer 
—“who  would  have  been  blown  out  of  his  arm 
chair  but  for  holding  on  bv  the  elbows”— cries 
out  exultingly,  “He’s  fired!  I heerd  him 


lor  too  many  to-day  only  applaud  exhibitions 
of  physical  endurance.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
Mr.  II  Albert  is  a man  of  great  muscular  power 
and  can  probably  play  a melody  of  Chopin  as 
loudly  and  coarsely  as  any  pianist  who  now  is 
before  the  public.  Still  he  has  dangerous  rivals. 
One  of  his  countrymen,  Mr.  Napoleon  Bird,  in 
the  summer  of  1887  played  the  piano  for  twenty 
five  consecutive  hours;  and  even  this  praise- 
worthy performance  has  been  surpassed  by  a 
German,  Mr.  Rainer,  who  in  South  America 
never  abandoned  his  Instrument  for  thirty-six 
hours.  Unfortunately  neither  of  these  artists 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  concerts  in 
this  country. 


The  admirers  of  D’Albert  who  claim  that  his 
“pounding’' is  in  direct  proportion  with  the  size 
of  the  hall,  are  in  error.  When  D’Albert  made 
his  first  appearance  in  Berlin  he  first  played  in 
the  hug h hall  of  the  “Philharmonie”  and  then 
in  the  modest  room  of  the  “Singakademie nor 
did  he  in  the  latter  place  curb  his  demoniacal  furv 
I hen  as  now  he  forced  the  tone;  he  hurried  the 
tempo;  and  all  this  that  he  might  provoke  sur- 


- - * * * 

oararate  last  Saturday  played  a suite  by  Mac- 
kenzie called  the  “Pibroch,”  written  for  the 
Leeds  Festival  of  1889.  It  is  an  uninteresting 
composition,  and  apparently  devoid  of  any  flavor 
of  nationality.  Though  Mackenzie  was  born  in 
.Scotland  and  partly  educated  in  Germanv,  he 
yet  belongs  to  the  English  school,  that  is  if  there 
is  a modern  English  school  of  composers.  Chor- 
ey  once  said  that  nationality  in  music  does  not 
lie  in  either  burrowing  or  in  adaptation,  but  in 
some  inborn  qualities  to  be  ascribed  either  to  the 
influences  of  nature  or  of  manners  or  of  peculiar 
instruments  originated  by  rude  people,  and  he 
claimed  that  there  was  small  trace  of  anything 
of  the  kind  in  English  music.  Since  the  time  of 
Uiorley,  composers  have  arisen  in  England,  and 
the. r. works  have  been  performed  and  praised- 
but  in  the  writings  of  Mackenzie,  Stanford 
Uowen  and  the  many  Doctors  and  Professors  is 
there  anywhere  to  be  found  the  flavor  of  a dis- 
tinct  and  separate  nationality  ? Is  not  the  modern 
English  composer,  however  talented  and  thor- 
oughly educated  he  may  be,  the  Englishman  of 
whom  Portia  said:  “I  think  he  bought  his 
doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in  France  his 
bonnet  in  Germany,  and  his  behaviour  every- 
where.  But  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  a Scotchman, 
the  son  of  a Scotch  musician;  let  it  then  be  said 
that  he  belongs  to  the  Scotch  school;  still 
Scotch  nationality  to  be  found  in  this  “Pibroch 
suite  ? 


Go.ne  t0,°  are,tbe  real  and  eo-called  negro  melo- 
dies heard  so  often  that  they  were  possibly  not 
frfJmaClated‘  11  Is,eas-V  t0  say  that  many  of  the 
melodies  were  stolen  from  other  nations ; that 
they  were  too  often  of  a sickly  sentimental  nat- 
ure with  a super-abundance  of  golden-haired 

^1ii.'andhSrave\(iug  in  extremely  unhealthy 
localities ; but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Harri- 
gan-Braham  tunes,  have  we  now  any  character- 

ISctunM6i.-0iflmpl?,and  of  sucli  haunting  beauty 
as  Old  Folks  at  Home,”  “Carry  me  back  to  old 
Virginia,  My  old  Kentucky  Home,”  “Uncle 
Ned  and  others  of  the  Foster  school.  The 
Americans  then  were  sentimental.  They  sang 
of  log  cabins  and  mockingbirds,  even  though 
occasionally  slaves  were  flogged  or  sold.  To-day 
they  peddle  votes  and  sing  of  “boodle  ” * 


Gone  too  is  the  dancing  of  that  day.  Where 
can  be  seen  the  wild  frenzy  of  “Nlcodemu 


iA.  v,  TT  ■ v . iicu ui  iNicoaemus 
; T hWbere  is  the  double  shuffle,  thepigeon 
of  up°"  tb,e  leveeor  uP°n  the  deck 


. . r—  ‘OLic.ccui  upouiueuec; 

of  a Mississippi  steamer,  danced  bv  roustabouts- 
bat *bey  a„re  va.ni8biDg  from  the  stage,  and  in  their 
place  we  have  imitations  of  Fred  Vokes  and  the 
sUkfrt.r,b  y Majilton8’  and  the  dance  of  the  divided 


. G°ne  t0<?  are  the  orators  who  entered  with  um- 

regird  dFh  !jar?e-  ba£s  and  fiave  information  in 
V ,* lFe  cnsls-  Gone  too  are  the  negro  ebar- 
acter  sketches,  such  as  the  delightful  and  realistic 
Watermelon  Man'  of  McAndrews.  The  banjo 
fr°,n,  ,ts  bi«h  estate,  and  is  now 

Son.  Horn Wa^eV  ^ Up°"  U transcrip 


Look  over  the  volumes  of  music  which  belong 
to  maiden  aunts  who  in  tbelr  youth  were  looked 
upon  as  women  of  accomplishments;  it  is  like 
visiting  a neglected  graveyard.  Side  bv  side 
Quickstep”  a„d 

Gen.  1 ersifor  K Smiths  March”  we  find  the 
songs  sentimental  and  “comic”  once  sung  and 
whistled  throughout  the  land  bv  men,  women 
and  children.  There  is  the  song  with  the  melan- 
cholyjefrain  of  “She  fell  in  love  with  a ham-fat 
man;  there  is  the  once  favorite  ditty  of 
“Sally  come  up, 

Sally  come  down, 

Sally  come  twist  your  heels  around.” 

Yes  these  words  were  often  silly,  often  coarse, 
vet  there  was  in  them  a flavor  of  individuality 
which  almost  approached  nationality. 


Did  the  results  of  the  war  kill  the  stage  negro  > 
H as  the  negro  only  interesting  so  long  is  be  was 
a Done  of  contention,  a rallving  cry  of  political 
parties  ? Or  did  the  rise  of  the  Irish  in  America 
drive  him  from  the  stage  ? Whatever  the  causa 
may  be,  negro  minstrelsy  is  dead  ; nor  does  any 
modern  American  composer  deign  to  look  at 
plantation  song  or  dance  as  possible  material  for 
rhythm  or  color. 


Yet  the  names  of  Purcell,  Arne,  Bishop,  Stev- 
ens.  Hors  ley  suggest  a music  which  has  marked 
individuality ; and  certainly  the  glees  of  Stevens 
uml  Horsley  have  a “national  relish”  and  rank 
among  the  masterpieces  of  vocal  writing 
..... 

Now  how  stands  this  question  of  nationality 
wi  h us  Americans  ? Is  there  any  composition 
of  long  breath  written  by  an  American  composer 
which  at  first  or  fortieth  hearing  strikes  the  lis- 
tener as  free  from  the  marked  influence  of  either 
the  German,  French  or  Italian  school;  apart- 
distinctively  American  ; a work  which  could  only 
have  been  written  by  an  American  ? We  have 
many  composers  of  American  birth  who  in  their 
works  show  both  talent  and  skill;  but  have  we 
miy  American  School  of  Composers  ? Or  is  it 
possible  for  such  a school  to  exist  ? Have  we  in 
music  any  “inborn  qualities  to  be  ascribed  either 
to  the  influences  of  Nature  or  of  manners  or  of 
peculiar  instruments  originated  by  rude  people  ?” 


It  is  true  that  many  of  the  earlier  piano  pieces 
of  Gottschalk,  such  as  “La  Bamboula  ” “La 
bavane,’  “Le  Bananler"  show  the  strong  Creole 
—negro  Influence : unusual  accentuation— strange 
melodies  of  unaccustomed  intervals  which  might 
sooth  the  Snake  God,— dances  with  rhythms  now 
halting,  now  frenzied,  fit  to  accompany  swamp- 
orgies  and  human  sacrifices.  Our  composers  of 
today  have  neglected  to  work  in  this  field,  and 
Gottschalk  who  has  been  both  over  praised  and 
under-estimated  was  not  the  man  to  found  a 
school  or  leave  disciples. 


We  are  a new  people,  an  heterogeneous  body 
J-rom  the  Indians  whom  the  settlers  found  here 
we  con  d derive  but  few  musical  ideas ; though 
1 h.  Baker  has  found  material  enough  to  write  an 
essay  upon  the  subject.  We  have  to  look  at  the 
early  French  and  the  negroes;  later  at  the  Ger 
",an8  an,d  Swedes;  for  the  first  settlers  at  the 
Noitb  believed  with  Galeu  as  quoted  in  Ro<*er 
Ascham  s “Schoolmaster”  that  “Much  Mu°sic 
marie  Men  s Mannei.”  We  have,  it  is  true  the 
banjo,  a -peculiar  instrument  originated  by  rude 
people;  and  whether  this  originally  came  from 
the  Arabs  and  is  the  same  as  the  Senegambian 
bania  or  whether  it  is  allied  to  the  Bandore 
oi  1 andora,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  the  only 
instrument  peculiar  to  thi^  country.  Ttie  Gpr 

!na?h»b^e  organ!zed  their  singing  clubs  and  sing 
i the  German  language,  German  part  songs  • 

nC,JWf  ' ,U\e  Wel8b  bave  done  the  same.’ 

1 hese  elements  have  staid  apart  and  as  yet  there 
has  been  no  fusion  for  good  or  for  evil.  But  how 
about  the  Creoles  and  the  negroes  ? 


This  brings  up  the  subject  o*  negro  minstrelsy  • 
the  original  and  the  bastard  form.  To  trace  its 
origin,  its  triumphs,  its  decadence,  its  real  or  tie 
titious  influence,  wonld  be  a work  of  service  and 
a valuable  document  for  the  future  History  of 
North  American  music.  The  Negro  Minstrels  of 
wil!are  b?no“ean'  the  idols  of  our  youth. 
Who  now  imitates  the  negro  dialect  ? The  songs 

uieeting16' The  de  ‘iT  pluntation  nor  ‘he  camp- 
meeting.  I he  deadly  “topical  song”  has  done 

Its  work,  and  the  glory  of  burnt  corkls  departing 


Liz 


What  was  more  characteristic  than  the  old 
minstrel  show  before  the  days  of  “mastodons” 
or  double  end  men  ? Woods,  Christys,  Bryants 
hfi.  Muni,,  Pell  and  Trowbridge,  Kelly 
and  Leon,  Carncross  and  Dlxey,  the  San  Fram 
cisco,  not  to  mention  other  combinations  were 
originally  pure  and  simple  negro  minstrels 
Where  is  now  the  unctuous  humor  of  Unsworth  • 
the  dry  wit  of  Nelse  Seymour;  Wambold’s  sim- 


To-day  the  most  characteristic  tunes  we  hare 
are  the  songs  and  dances  introduced  in  the  plavs 
of  Harrigan.  And  yet  it  is  not  perhaps  fair  to 
say  that  this  music  has  a national  flavor-  it  is 

futtie,rj  °ua  ’ as  are  tbe  plays-  For  such  sketches  as 
the  Mulligan  series  cast  side-lights  upon  New 
York  life  as  it  is  under  the  reign  of  the  Irish- 
Amencan;  he  is  the  hero  of  the  scene,  though 
around  him  revolve  negro  and  German  with  pro- 
cession and  picnic.  The  scenes,  the  jests,  the  al- 
lusions are  local,  often  unintelligible  to  people 
of  other  cities.  They  are  not  merely  adaptations 
of  foreign  comedies  changed  to  suit  the  place  • 
they  have  sprung  from  New  York  soil.  They 
are  full  of  “ the  blab  of  the  pave,  tires  of  carts7 
Thf  of  boot-soles,  talk  of  the  promenaaers.’: 

I be  conditions  of  life,  the  sudden  changes  from 
the  tenement  to  Murray  Hill,  tbe  negro  preacher, 
the  German  baker,  the  ward  politician  with  his 
heeleis,  the  ever  shifting  panorama  of  New  York 
life  is  in  these  plays,  is  in  the  music  of  Brabam 
You  cannot  imagine  one  of  the  Mulligan  melo- 
dies originating  in  London  or  Paris  or  Berlin  • it 
is  the  epitome  of  the  recklessness,  contempt  for 
authority,  and  grotesque  sentimentalism  which 
are  seen  in  the  characters  of  the  plays.  These 
melodies  could  not  have  been  written  in  another 
atmosphere,  under  another  sky.  They  have  . 
distinct  flavor.  ' z Te  a 

***** 

Is  it  likely  that  we  shall  ever  have  a national 
music  or  music  of  strong  characteristics  ? It 
seems  doubtful;  we  are  without  a musical  past 
nor  were  we  a musical  nation.  We  have  many 
composers  of  talent  who  study  here  and  abroad 
and  write  much  that  is  admirable;  but  so  far  as 
nationality  goes,  the  music  might  as  well  be 
signed  with  a foreign  name.  There  is  a tenden- 
cy with  us  to  imitate  other  natious  in  dress  and 
ideas;  and  individuality  is  almost  whoby  disre- 
garded. Our  audiences  are  too  apt  to  admire  and 
applaud  at  dictation  ; and  a foreign  name  or  the 
mysterious  fiat  of  a society  leader  often  awes  the 
crowd.  It  looks  as  though  for  some  years  to 
come  we  should  blindly  submit  ourselves  to  the 
Germans.  It  is  here  at  least  the  musical  lan- 
guage. German  is  spoken  at  the  rehearsals  of 
orchestras  composed  of  men  of  various  national- 
ities, and  supported  by  Americans.  And  when 
the  chief  supporter  and  patron  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  wished  the  other  day  to  ex- 
press to  the  orchestra  his  personal  gratification  at 
the  w_ork  of  the  past  year,  it  is  said  that  he  com- 
posed with  care  a letter  in  the  German  language 
which  was  read  aloud  in  German  by  an  imported 
German. 


But  in  speaking  of  this  subject  let  not  the 
words  “original”  and  “national”  be  confounded. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  lightly  of  the  talents 
ot  our  native  composers;  there  are  honored 
names  in  this  country  and  in  this  city,  signed 


Music. 


Iolanthe. — The  “comic  opera"  oompany  now 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  John  Stetson  ap- 
peared Monday  night  at  tho  Globe  Thoater  in 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  oporetta,  “Iolanthc.”  Tlio 
cast  was  as  follows  : 


Iolanthe 
Phyllis  . 

Lord  Chancellor 
Earl  Tolloller 
Karl  of  Mount  Ararat 
Private  Willis 
Strephon 

Queen  of  the  Fairies 
Celia  . 

Lelia 
Flcta  . 


. Miss  Marie  Jansen 
Miss  Esther  Palliser 
. Mr.  George  Lanri 
Mr.  Phil  Branson 
. Mr.  W.  W.  Walker 
Mr.  Robert  Evans 
. Mr.  J.  C.  Campbell 
Miss  Mabella  Bakor 
Miss  Maude  Williams 
. Miss  Noyes 
. Miss  Freebert 


The  texts  prepared  by  Gilbert  for  tho  music 
of  Sullivan  demand  imperatively  comedians  of 
1 intelligence.  If  the  lines  be  well  read,  if  the  sub- 
tle ironies  and  ingenious  quips  be  not  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  actors  and  cunningly  communica- 
ted to  the  hearers,  tho  text  merely  serves  as  a 
means  of  furnishing  a second-wind  to  the  singer, 
and  the  Gilbertian  humor  seems  forced  and  silly. 

With  the  exception  of  Miss  Jansen  and  Mr. 
Evans,  the  company  now  playing  at  the  Globe  is 
dramatically  weak.  The  leading  characters  are 
wanting  in  via  comica  : they  are  not  at  home  in 
the  scenes  of  Gilbert’s  fancy  ; they  do  not  realise 
I the  conditions  of  life  imposed  upon  them.  Sel- 
I dom  was  there  apparently  a real  appreciation  of 
I the  lines,  and  the  lines  themselves,  so  far  as  Mon 
day’s  performance  is  concerned,  were  badly 
read  and  at  times  imperfectly  committed.  Mr. 
Lauri  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  this  re 
Ispect;  for  he  mangled  his  first  song  and  in  the 
I dialogue  left  out  some  of  the  most  telling  exam 
pies  of  Gilbert’s  power  of  turning  the  affairs  of 
life  topsy-turvy  by  rigid  logical  deductions  from 
I an  absurd  premise.  Mr.  Lauri  also  sinned 
Introducing  “original  verses"  in  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor’s song  “Said  I to  myself,  said  I.”  These 
! verses  alluded  playfully  to  “topics  of  the  day, 
such  as  the  present  moaning  at  the  bar  and  the 
national  game.  In  the  perpetration  of  this  crime 
he  was  aided  and  abetted  by  the  audience  which 
cheered  him  on  as  he  fell  from  verse  to  verse. 

Nor  can  much  be  said  in  praise  of  the  singing 
of  Sullivan’s  music.  Messrs.  Campbell  and 
Evans  were  respectable  as  Strephon  and  private 
Willis;  and  Mr.  Phil.. Branson  was  nasally  dis- 
agreeable as  Earl  Tolloller.  Miss  Jansen,  al- 
ways fascinating  in  action  or  In  repose,  was  not 
heard  Monday  evening  to  advantage  ; and  Miss 
Palliser,  although  she  was  heartily  applauded, 
wandered  sadly  from  the  pitch.  The  quartet  of 
the  second  act  so  pleased  the  audience  that  it  was 
sung  three  times,  and  the  chorus  of  peers,  though 
it  was  not  particularly  well  sung,  was  rede- 
manded. 

The  music  written  by  Sullivan  was  not 
thought  sufficient  for  the  evening’s  entertaio- 
ment,  and  three  songs  were  introduced;  one  of 
them  was  sung  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  two  by 
Miss  Palliser  These  interpolated  songs  did 
not  fit  the  action,  in  fact  they  contradicted 
it  and  were  clumsily  introduced ; nor  were  they 
so  sung  that  the  interpolation  could  be  easily 
pardoned.  The  audience  however  applauded 
the  waltz  so  heartily  that  Miss  Palliser  was 
obliged  to  sing  it  again. 

The  operetta  was  handsomely  put  upon  the 
stage;  the  brass  in  the  orchestra  was  rampant. 

Eduard  Strauss.— A Viennese  orchestra,  with 
Eduard  Strauss  as  leader,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  at  Music  Hall,  Wednesday 
evening.  The  audience  was  a large  one ; the 
applause  was  hearty  and  spontaneous.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows : — 

Overture  from  “The  Merry  War” Johann  Strauss 

Duet,  from  “The  Flying  Dutchman” Wagner 

Waltz  (first  time),  “Life  iu  America”  .Eduard  Strauss 
(Dedicated  to  the  People  of  America.) 

Galop,  "Chromatique” Lizat 

Polka  Francaise,  “The  Phonograph”  (first  time), 

Eduard  Strauss 

Potpourri,  from  “Carmen” Bizet 

Overture,  from  “Die  Fledermaus”  (The  Bat), 

Joharn  Strauss. 

The  Emperor  Waltz  (new) Johann  Stinuss 

Barcarole  Orientale  (first  time) Eduard  Strauss 

Polka  Mazurka,  “On  the  Silesian  Mountains,” 

Eduard  Strauss 

“Evening  Prayer,”  from  “Maiden  Songs”. . Reinecke 
Polka-Scunell,  “In  the  Whirl” Eduard  Strauss 

Whether  the  orchestra  brought  to  this  country 
by  Strauss  is  man  for  mau  the  same  orchestra 
which  is  the  delight  of  Vienna  is  a question  per- 
haps foreign  to  the  issue.  If  it  is  the  same 
orchestra,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  from  Wednesday’s 
performance  how  it  became  famous ; for  in  the 
first  place  it  is  badly  balanced,  as  the  strings  are 
weak  in  proportion  with  the  brass.  Then  there 
is  a good  deal  of  “scratching”  and  faulty  intomv- 
lion ; (nor  under  Strauss’  direction  are  there  evi- 
dences of  careful  training  and  rigid  discipline. 
The  solo  work  of  Wednesday  left  much  to  be 
desired,  nor  was  the  ensemble  free  from  reproach. 
The  weaknesses  of  the  orchestra  were  naturally 
more  apparent  in  the  selection  from  Wagner  and 
the  wretched  arrangement  of  airs  from  “Car- 
men ;”  yet  in  the  dance-music  there  was  a strike 
ing  absence  of  the  gradations  of  tone,  almost 
imperceptible  hurrying  and  slackening  of  rhythm, 
and  palpable  sense  of  voluptuousness  which  have 
been  for  years  attributed  to  the  orchestras  directed 
by  the  Strauss  family. 

Now  the  waltz  as  projected  by  Weber  and  per- 
fected and  idealized  by  Johann  Strauss  the  son, 
is  as  musically  perfect  and  supreme  in  its  way  as 
a motet  of  Palestrina  or  a Beethoven  symphony, 
and  its  place  and  influence  in  the  history  of 
music  can  not  be  overestimated.  Before  Weber’s 
“Invitation”  was  written,  the  music  for  the  dance 
was  as  a rule  joyful,  light-hearted,  naive.  As 
Riehl  and  Ungewitter  have  pointed  out,  before 
the  time  of  the  Strauss  family  the  dance  was  as 
much  for  the  pleasure  of  the  spectators  as  for  the 
dancers.  Read  the  descriptions  of  the  favorite 
dances  in  vogue  under  the  rule  of  the  Valois  as 
graphically  portrayed  by  Ludovic  Celler  in  “ Les 
origines  de  1’ Opera”  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Gaillarde.  the  Gavotte,  the  Branle,  the  Pavane, 
and  the  Volte  were  muscular  exercises  requir- 
ing, particularly  the  Volte,  great  physical 
strength  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  a marked 
indifference  to  the  laws  of  decency  on  the  part  of 
*he  women.  It  is  true  other  dances  of  the  time 
more  formal  and  were  full  of  dignified 
\ \ and  we  find  Mattheson  characterizing  the 
' te  as  the  expression  of  “Hope,”  and  the 
nde  as  the  incarnation  of  “Reverence.” 
he  modern  waltz,  as  Ungewitter  well  sa- 


ls the  close  contact  of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  tho  em- 
bodiment of  the  pathos  of  love.  Joyfnl,  careless 
strains  are  not  so  appropriate  for  such  scenes  as 
is  the  perpetual  struggle  between  the  major  and 
minor  for  the  mastery.  The  rhythm,  it  Is  truo, 
must  be  always  present;  but  in  music  which  Is 
written  for  the  whirling  embraces  of  lovers  there 
must  in  these  days  bo  a strong  undercurrent  of 
voluptuous  melancholy ; “for  love  can  indeed  be 
melancholy, but  can  never  be  completely  merry.” 
’J  o a deaf  man  looking  from  the  gallery  upon 
a ball-room  floor  during  a waltz,  the  sight  must 
be  strange,  awaking  wild  emotions.  Ho  sees 
“the  mystic  deliria,  the  madness  amorous,  tho 
utter  abandonment;”  he  loses  and  can  not  find 
the  propelling  cause. 

In  waltz  music  as  played  and  as  written  by 
Edward  Strauss,  the  mystic-sensuous  charm  is 
almost  wholly  lacking.  We  find  action  galore, 
and  the  strongly  marked  rhythm  which  sets  the 
feet  in  motion  ; but  whore  is  that  appeal  to  the 
senses  which  steals  away  the  will  of  woman  and 
irresistibly  leads  a maiden  to  publicly  throw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  even  a stranger  that  so  long 
as  the  waltz  is  played  she  may  forget  the  real  or 
petty  cares  and  troubles  of  life  ? 

The  waltz  as  played  by  Eduard  Strauss  brings 
to  mind  the  story  of  the  practical  Englishman 
who  when  he  was  laughed  at  for  dancing  repeat- 
edly with  a woman  of  weight,  replied  “ that  he 
was  not  wooing  her;  he  simply  wished  to  per- 
spire.” 

There  was  too  much  of  Eduard  Strauss  in  the 
program.  To  be  sure  we  should  be  grateful  for 
the  dedication  of  his  new  waltz,  “Life  in  Ameri- 
ca,” to  the  American  people;  would  that  it  were 
a better  waltz.  We  could  easily  have  spared, 
it  for  an  old  waltz  of  either  of  his  brothers. 
Knowing  his  compositions  and  seeing  him  as  di- 
rector, the  words  of  his  neighbor  Hanslick  do  not 
seem  unjust:  “The  third  brother  Eduard  does 
not  stand  by  the  side  of  his  brothers ; he  is  mas- 
ter of  a routine,  respoctable  but  acquired ; he 
does  not  naturally  possess  individual  musical 
ability.” 

The  De  Pachmanns.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  De 
Pachmann  gave  together  a “farewell”  piano- 
forte recital  at  Chickering  Hall  Thursday  after- 
noon. The  program  was  as  follows  : 

Ballade,  op.  38 '. . 1 

Funtaisie  Im  iromptu,  op.  66 ( Chopin 

Scherzo  op.  31 J 

Mr.  De  Paclimaun 

“Danklied  each  Sturm” Hensclt 

“Si  oiseau  j’etais Ileuselt 

Galop  (“Le  Bal”) ....Rubinstein 

Mrs.  De  Packmann 

Nocturne  op.  37  No.  2 ) 

Etudes  op.  10  No.  3;  op.  25  No.  1 I 

Mazourka  op.  56No.  2 f Lhopm 

Waltz  op.  34  No.  3 J 

Mr.  De  Pachmann 

“Au  bold  d’une  source” Liszt 

Impromptu  No.  4 Schubert 

Rigadoun Rafl 

Mrs.  De  Pachmann 

Nocturne  op.  55  No.  1 ) 

Polonaise  op.  53 | Chopin 

Mr.  De  Pachmann 

De  Pachmann  at  the  beginning  of  Wednesday’s 
recital  seemed  not  in  the  vein ; and  his  love  of 
pantomimic  display  jvas  more  provoking  than 
ever.  The  phrases  of  Chopin  were  accentuated 
and  punctuated  by  grimaces  and  shrugs ; so  that 
the  thought  unavoidably  arose  that  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  player  were  deliberately  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Now  a 
pianist  of  the  great  ability  of  De  Pachmann 
should  abstain  from  such  tricks,  for  they  reflect 
upon  the  sincerity  of  his  art.  The  earliest  in- 
struction-books treating  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  are  full  of  directions  as  to  the 
proper  mien  and  deportment  of  the  performer  in 
the  presence  of  the  audience ; and  every  sentence 
written  a century  ago  by  such  men  as  Tuerk  and 
Tosi  raps  De  Pachmann  upon  the  knuckles. 
For  the  greater  the  technique  the  more  zealously 
should  the  owner  of  it  strive  after  apparent  sim- 
plicity in  the  performance. 

On  the  other  hand  the  repose  of  Mrs.  De  Pach- 
mann was  akin  to  coldness.  There  is  a consci- 
entiousness, a subordination  of  self  which  easily 
suggests  sluggishness  of  blood ; just  as  too  pro- 
nounced mannerisms  destroy  genuine  individ- 
uality. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  many  excellent 
points  of  her  playing;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
an  absence  of  real  emotion.  She  has  learned  her 
lesson;  and  she  recites  it  faithfully.  So  she  ap- 
parently plays  from  preference  compositions 
which  call  for  but  little  sentiment  or  passion. 

When  her  husband  plays  an  Etude,  the  Etude 
is  no  longer  merely  an  exhibition  of  technique ; 
indeed  the  technical  side  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
Etude  becomes  a study  of  a passing  passion  or 
caprice.  His  passion  may  not  be  tempestuous, 
annihilating  time  aud  space ; but  the  passion  is 
there,  or  at  least  the  sentiment  which  happily 
for  the  world  at  large  so  many  of  us  take  for 
elemental  passion. 

De  Pachmann  has  played  here  often  and  as 
the  charm  of  his  style  has  been  so  fully  com- 
mented upon,  there  is  no  need  at  this  late  day  of 
extended  criticism.  He  and  his  wife  have  taught 
the  people  of  this  city  at  least  one  important 
lesson : that  the  piano  is  a musical  instrument 
which  was  not  intended  as  a substitute  for  the 
orchestra;  they  have  taught  us  that  it  has  its 
legitimate  and  pleasure-awakening  use. 

Philip  Halb. 


Music. 


INCIDENTALS. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  gave 
a lecture  on  “The  Precursors  of  the  Piano-forte” 
at  Steinert  Hall,  Tuesday  evening.  Invitations 
had  been  sent  by  Messrs.  M.  Steinert  & Sons,  to 
musicians  and  lovers  of  music,  and  the  hall  was 
well  filled.  Mr.  Krehbiel  traced  the  history  of 
the  piano  from  the  bow  of  the  early  Indians,  Af- 
ricans and  Egyptians  to  the  dulcimer,  the  clavi- 
chord, the  virginal  and  harpsichord,  the  spinet, 
the  grand  piano  of  our  own  day.  Upon  the  stage 
were  grouped  instruments  from  the  well-known 
collection  of  Mr.  M.  Steinert  of  New  Haven. 
These  instruments  were  played  upon  by  Mr. 
Steinert  and  Mr.  Conrad  Ansorge.  Mr.  Steinert 
improvised  upon  the  clarichord,  harpsichord, 
hammer-clavier.  Mr.  Ansorge  played  the  first 
prelude  from  the  “Well-tempered  Clarichord,” 
Gibbons’  “Queen’s  Command,”  Mozart’s  Rondo 
in  A flat,  Andante  and  Variations  from  Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata  op.  14,  No.  2,  and  Liszt’s  Rhapso- 
die  Hongroise,  No.  12. 


The  Cecilia. — The  seventy-second  concert  of 
the  Cecilia  sdciety,  and  the  last  concert  of  this 
the  fourteenth  season,  took  place  at  Music  Hall 
Thursday  night.  The  Society  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Gertrude  Edmunds  and  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Winch,  F.  Giese,  A.  Foote,  E.  Nevin  and  E. 
Cutter,  jr.  The  program  was  as  follows  : 

Nuenic Brahms 

( Where'er  you  walk,  (Scmclo) Ilundcl 

Songs!  ow  the  sliudcs  are  tailing Franz 

( Madchcnlicd Raft 

Mr.  Winch. 

Barcarolle E.  A.  MacDowcll 

Adagio  and  Allegro  from  Sonata-duct. .Mendelssohn 
For  Piano-Foric  and  Violoncello. 

Mr.  Lung  and  Mr.  Giese. 

Matona,  Lovely  Maiden Orlando  Lassus 

Nixie,  (Female  Voices) Rubinstein 

Solo  by  Miss  Edmunds. 

Songs B.  J.  Lang 

Mr.  Wiuch. 

Wyuken,  Blynken  and  Nod Ethelbert  Nevin 

Grand  Fantasia,  for  Violoncello .Scrvais 

Mr.  Giese. 

Psalm  XIII Mendelssohn 

With  solos  by  Miss  Edmunds. 

Brahm’s  beautiful  composition  “Naenie”  wag 
well  nigh  ruined  by  the  slow  tempo  at  which  it 
was  taken,  the  andante  of  Brahms  becoming  the 
adagi  > of  the  conductor.  Truly  “Naenie”  le  a 
song  of  sorrow,  a superb  lament,  a funeral  hymn  ; 
but  the  music  which  accompanies  a funeral 
should  not  enlarge  the  mourners’  woe.  The  sor 
row  of  Schiller's  poem  as  set  to  music  by 

Brahms  is  noble  and  antique,  not  merely  a lach- 
rymose wail.  Nor  was  the  pianoforte  a substi- 
tute for  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Mac  Dowell’s  “barcarolle”  proved  to  be  a 
thoroughly  delightful  and  musical  composition ; 
it  was  keenly  enjoyed  by  the  audience  and  it  was 
repeuted,  as  was  Mr.  Nevin’s  “Dutch  Lullaby” 
with  its  soprano  obligato  sung  by  Miss  Isabel 
Dodd.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  gentlemen 
will  not  in  the  course  of  their  future  career  neg- 
lect the  art  of  vocal  composition,  for  they  have 
that  rare  thing : the  gift  of  melody. 

The  singing  of  the  chorus  was  good  ; it  is  true 
that  once  or  twice  in  independent  voice — leads 
the  attack  was  a little  uncertain,  and  the  altos 
were  not  proportionately  strong  enough;  but 
there  was  marked  improvement  in  the  tenors, 
and  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  dynamics 
than  in  previous  concerts  of  this  season ; witness 
for  instance  the  manner  in  which  the  charming 
madrigal  of  Lassus  was  sung.  The  “13th  Psalm” 
of  Mendelssohn  was  a fitting  close  to  the  con- 
cert, although  its  effect  was  much  impaired  by 
the  noisy  departure  of  many  of  the  audience. 

Miss  Gertrude  Edmands  did  both  admirable 
work  and  work  which  cannot  be  honestly  praised. 
Certain  passages  in  Rubinstein’s  “Nixie,”  and 
the  first  solo  and  choral  in  the  “Psalm”  were 
exceedingly  well  done  from  a dramatic  and  mu 
sical  standpoint;  but  in  the  opening  measure  of 
the  Rubinstein  solo  there  was  an  absence  of 
rbymthic  sense  aud  an  unpleasantquality  of  tone. 
When  singers  make  visible  efforts  to  accentuate 
every  note,  instead  of  gaining  dramatic  intensity 
they  are  apt  to  force  the  voice  and  tire  the  hear- 
er’s ear.  It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  the 
same  singer  sang  Thursday  the  “choral”  'd  the 
"allegro”  which  comes  later  in  the  “psalm.” 

Mr.  Winch  was  loudly  applauded  after  the 
first  group  of  songs  and  after  the  three  songs 
written  by  Mr.  Lang,  the  first  two  of  which  per- 
haps suffer  from  exuberant  piano  accompani- 
ment, though  in  the  setting  of  the  poem  of  Low- 
ell the  richness  of  the  piano-part  seems  not  out 
of  place. 

Mr.  Giese  was  recalled  after  the  Servais/‘Fan- 
tasie.” 


OAUSERIE. 

There  once  lived  in  a suburb  of  Vienna  a good 
wife  who  knew  no  greater  joy  than  to  listen  to 
the  music  of  Johann  Strauss,  the  younger. 
Dearer  than  Kaffee-Klatsch,  sweeter  than  fresh 
scandal  was  sensuous  waltz  or  provoking  polka. 
As  in  life,  so  in  death.  In  her  will  she  ordered 
no  costly  tomb,  no  hired  archimeme  or  jester  to 
attend  the  funeral  train  and  imitate  her  gestures 
and  manners,  no  funeral  supper  of  eggs,  beans, 
celery  and  lettuce  sanctioned  by  antiquity ; but 
she  commanded  that  the  Strauss  orchestra 
should  play  at  her  sepulture  her  favorite  waltz 
and  each  musician  should  receive  a ducat.  So  : 
natural  did  such  a wish  appear  to  her  heirs  that 
the  necessary  arrangements  were  made  and 
punctually  at  the  appointed  hour  orchestra  and 
leader  were  at  the  house.  After  the  priest  had 
pronounced  the  benediction,  the  coffin  was  car- 
ried down  and  placed  in  the  roomy  entrance-hall. 
The  orchestra  stood  about  in  a circle  and  played 
a waltz  from  introduction  to  end ; and  then  the 
hearse  bore  the  body  to  its  last  resting  place. 

***** 

This  story  was  told  by  Johann  Strauss  to  his 
friend  Eduard  Hanslick  who  re-tells  it  in  an 
essay  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  Strauss 
Jubilee  of  1884,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  character 
of  the  Viennese.  Unfortunately  we  are  not  told 
what  waltz  was  chosen  bv  the  dying  woman. 
Was  it  the  “Blue  Danube,’’  or  the  “Roses  from 
the  South,”  or  possibly  the  “Joyful  Resurreo- 
tion  ?” 

***** 

All  along  the  centuries  have  sacred  rites  and 
sacred  ideas  been  ouriously  interwoven  with  the  ! 
danoe,  from  the  time  when  David,  girded  with  a 
liuen  ephod,  performed  his  celebrated  pas  seul 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  to  the  great  pleasure 
of  all  the  spectators  except  Michal,  his  wife.  In 
early  days  the  tunes  of  the  church  inspired  and 
accompanied  the  dancing  feet.  It  is  true  there 
was  an  interregnum  when  officials  as  Gregory 
III.  and  Zacharias  II.  thundered  against  such 
amusements,  and  a Breton  folk-song  reminds 
the  maiden  of  itching  feet  of  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  and  warns  her,  saying:  “When  thou 
geest  dancing,  think  of  the  bloody  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  upon  the  charger,  and  the  hellish 
longing  will  not  prevail  upon  thy  soul.”  But  in 
the  time  of  Charles  IX.  they  danced  to  the  mel- 
odies of  the  Psalms,  and  in  pious  Germany 
chorals  were  freely  used.  Even  in  the  most  sof- 
cmn  mystery-plays  the  ballet  was  introduoed, 
and  in  Hamburg  in  a sacred  play  called  “The 
Birth  of  Jesus”  after  the  scene  where  Joseph  was 
refused  room  in  the  inn  on  account  of  the  crowd  j 
of  tax-collectors  present,  there  was  a joyful  dance 
of  peasants  who  had  already  paid  their  dues. 

***** 

Enemies  of  the  waltz  who  cry  out  against  it 


Indecent  and  quote  freely  from  Byron’s  once 
famous  poem  sigh  for  a return  to  the  stalely, 
formal  dances  of  the  middle  ages.  Before  the 
arrival  of  Catharine  de'Medici  in  France,  the 
dances  of  that  nation  were  perhaps  serious  and 
(oble;  but  let  any  prudish  person  examine  the 

lstory  of  the  dance  in  France,  where  so  many 
forms  of  it  originated,  and  beginning  with  the 
eurions  “Orchisographie”  written  by  the  Canon 
Tabourot  in  1589  he  will  be  shocked  at  every 
step,  and  he  must  necessarily  look  upon  the  waltz 
a6  a moral  advance.  According  toTabonrot  one 
great  reason  why  a yonng  man  should  carefully 
loam  the  art  was  that  he  might  become  intim- 
ately acquainted  with  the  physical  formation  of 
any  woman  whom  he  might  desire  in  marriage ; 
and  the  grave  canon  goes  into  particulars  which, 
though  of  exceeding  interest,  can  not  be  here 
dilated  upon  on  account  of  the  real  or  false  mod- 
esty of  these  days.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  even 
the  court  preachers  of  Tabourot's  time  preached 
In  church  against  the  shortness  of  the  petticoats 
worn  alike  by  the  ladies  of  high  degree  and  the 
unsophisticated  women  of  the  country.  Kissing 
dnring  certain  dances  was  freely  indulged  in,  and 
George  Sand  tells  us  that  in  her  time  in  Au- 
vergne a long,  Introductory  trill  before  begin- 
ning the  dance  accompanied,  according  to  Imme- 
morial usage,  the  kiss  given  by  each  man  to  his 
partner.  This  trill,  by  the  way,  if  certain  his- 
torians can  be  believed,  was  the  origin  of  the 
present  introduction  to  the  waltz.  Custom  sanc- 
tions in  one  age  that  which  is  abhorred  in 
another;  and  possibly  a perfumed  gallant  of 
the  oourt  of  Valois  would  make  singular 
comments  upon  a modern  ball,  though  it  were 
“patronised”  by  our  “best  citizens”  and  for  the 
benefit  of  a noble  charity. 

» * * • • 

What  music  first  accompanied  the  dances  of 
youths  and  maidens  when  the  world  was  young 
and  fresh,  when  love  was  free  from  morbidness, 
and  laughter  was  without  envy  and  hate  ? Orig- 
inally dancing  and  singing  went  hand  and  hand, 
and  if  instruments  were  used  they  were  chiefly 
of  pulsatile  nature  and  defined  the  steps  and 
accents;  or  if  pipes,  they  were  in  unison  or 
In  octave  with  the  melody  of  the  voice.  When 
the  daughter  of  Jepthah  came  out  to  meet  her 
father  she  danceato  the  tambourine,  little  dream- 
ing that  she  should  bewail  her  virginity  upon 
the  mountain.  The  same  instrument  accompan- 
ied the  tripping  feet  of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh, 
while  the  children  of  Benjamin  lurked  in  the 
vineyard  and  w'atched  with  inflamed  eyes. 
To-uay  the  peasants  of  Auvergne  dance  the 
bounce,  while  two  or  three  sing  native  airs  hour 
after  hour  without  the  aid  of  fife  or  fiddle.  Last 
year  at  the  International  theater  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  Soliman  Cardahi,  the  director  of  the 
Arabian  Theater  at  Cairo,  introduced  the  famous 
"danse  du  ventre,”  and  the  music  which  accora 
panied  this  anatomical  tour  de  force  came  from 
castanets,  drums,  and  a peculiar  bag-pipe,  while 
a dozen  of  the  dancer's  companions  sang  at  in- 
tervals a mournful  chant  and  clapped  their  hands. 

* * * * * 

Or  look  at  the  dance  when  it  is  entered  into  by 
a civilized  “but  still  simple  and  honest  people. 
Go  to  a fisherman’s  ball  in  Heligoland,  that 
strange  island  wreathed  in  mist  and  the  sport  of 
the  waves  and  billows  of  the  North  Sea,  where 
houses  are  without  holts,  where  the  women  are 
renowned  for  beauty  and  chastity,  where  the 
people  speak  a language  which  has  no  alphabet, 
no  symbols.  The  rhythm  is  everything;  the 
floor  is  beaten,  the  dust  arises,  the  windows  are 
covered  with  steam.  There  is  no  color,  no  mel- 
aucboly  In  the  music  of  their  dance.  Just  as  in 
"Her  Freisehutz,”  where  the  waltz  of  the  peas- 
ants is  strongly  marked  and  naive. 

» * * * * 

As  has  been  said  before  in  this  paper,  a modern 
ball,  provided  the  music  be  not  heard,  should 
Incite  feelings  rather  of  curiosity  than  admira- 
tion or  enjoyment.  To  Mr.  Escot,  the  deteriora- 
tionist,  “the  sight  of  a magnificent  beau  in 
pumps  and  silk  stockings,  bounding,  skipping, 
swinging,  capering  and  throwing  himself  into 
ten  thousand  attitudes  till  his  face  glows  with 
fever  and  distils  perspiration”  was  unpleasant, 
If  it  did  not  excite  inextinguishable  laughter. 
But  when  Feacock  wrote  this,  it  was  before  the 
time  of  the  reign  of  Strauss  the  younger.  Sen- 
suonsness  was  not  then  the  dominant  element  of 
the  waltz. 

***** 

The  sensuous  charm  of  the  waltz  of  Johann 
Strauss  and  Waldteufel,  the  foot  compelling, 
heart-melting,  head-destroying  spell  does  not 
dlepend  upon  rhythm  alone,  upon  the  proper  use 
tit  pulsatile  instruments.  The  music  of  a modern 
'waltz  is  the  epitome  of  modern  life,  of  modern 
thought;  the  melancholy  of  its  love  is  the  mel- 
ancholy of  skepticism  even  in  love;  its  sweetness 
is  mingled  with  bitterness ; it  is  not  free  from 
ironical^elf-analysis  even  in  ecstatic  moments. 
This  modem  feeling,  this  modern  tone  comes 
'rom  the  modern  sense  and  use  of  color;  and 
when  a Strauss  waltz  is  played  without  regard  to 
the  imperative  demands  of  sensuousness, and  con- 
trasts of  softness  and  loudness  alone  appear  as  In 
the  case  of  Eduard  Strauss  who  has  just  left  us, 
the  performance  is  musically  and  historically  im- 
perfect, and  the  conductor  is  unfaithful  to  the 
traditions  of  his  own  family.  For  Johann  his 
brother,  and  Josef  his  brother  did  not  conduct  so 
rudely.  Nor  can  the  waltzes  of  Eduard  Strauss 
be  regarded  as  admirable  illustrations  of  the 
modern  waltz,  which  is  when  treated  by  a mas- 
ter a love-poem,  but  a love  poem  of  this  genera- 
tion- Philip  Hale. 


M/usic. 


INCIDENTALS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Polymnia  Club 
was  held  Friday  evening  at  Highland  Hall. 
Vice  President  W.  W.  Waugh  in  the  chair. 
The  following  officers  wereelected  for  the  ensuing 
year : President,  Horace  G.  Allen ; vice  president, 
William  Gardner  Reed  ; secretary  and  treasurer, 
H.  P.  Whitcomb;  librarian,  G.  A.  (Houston; 
msical  director,  Clarence  E.  Hay ; musical 
•nmittee,  Messrs.  Hay,  Bnffinton,  Miller  and 
-ton.  The  Polymnia  enters  upon  its  fourth 
year  under  very  favorable  auspices,  having  an 
associate  membership  of  about  two  hundred  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Roxbury  and  a well 
lected  chorus  of  active  members. 


The  Polvmnia.— The  tenth  concert  of  the 
third  season  of  the  Polvmnia  Society  of  Rox- 
bury took  place  at  the  Dudley  Street  Opera 
House  Friday,  May  23.  The  Society  was  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Laura  L.  Beck,  Miss  Lilian  C. 
Smith,  Miss  Lilian  Chandler,  Mr.  Arthur  B. 
Hitchcock  and  Mr.  Grant  Drake.  Mr.  Clarence 
E.  Hay  was  conductor  and  Mr.  S.  H.  GerrisD, 
pianist.  The  program  was  as  follows  : 

Spring’s  Message 

Welcome •••. Rhemberger 

Violin  Solo,— Polonaise  D Major WiemawskS 

Miss  Chandler. 

Ah  Sestinto Mcrcadante 

Miss  Smith. 

(a)  Old  German  Shepherd  Song Kienzel 

(b)  John  Anderson,  my  jo  John Dmmcr 

Alia,— “Oh,  had  I Jubal’s  Lyre ......Handel 

Miss  Beck. 

Duett  lor  two  Pianofortes,— larantclle  A Minor  . . . . . 

lgnaz  Brull 

Messrs.  Drake  and  Gerrish. 

O,  my  Love  is  Like  a lied,  lied  Hose Lariett 

,,  (a)  Old  Heidelberg Jpnsen 

Songs,  clover  Blossoms Thayer 

Mr.  Hitchcock. 

The  Miller Macfarren 

Violin  Solo, — Romance sveudseu 

Miss  Chandler.  „ 

Fair  Ellen Brucb 

Solos  by  Miss  Beck  and  Mr.  Hitchcock. 

Urder  Mr.  Hay's  direction  the  Society  has 
made  much  progress  this  season,  as  was  shown 
in  a gratifying  manner  by  the  results  of  the  last 
concert.  The  program  was  diversified  and  in- 
teresting, and  the  different  numbers  were  sung 
with  taste  and  intelligence.  There  is  a marked 
improvement  in  the  work  of  the  male  cboius, 
and  there  is  throughout  the  Society  a musical 
spirit  and  a musical  enthusiasm  which  with  pa- 
tience must  surely  give  this  Society  an  enviable 
position  among  clubs  organized  for  the  study  of 
glees,  part  songs  and  choral  works  of  larger  di- 
mensions. , 

The  soloists  were  without  exception  warmly 
received.  Miss  Beck  is  a young  singer  of  much 
uromise;  she  sung  the  Handel  aria  in  a very 
creditable  manner.  Miss  Chandler  played  with 
much  musical  feeling,  and  Miss  Smith  was 
londlv  applauded.  It  was  a pleasure  to  hear 
Mr.  Hitchcock’s  manly  voice  in  Jensen  6 “Old 
Heidelberg,”  and  Thayer’s  charming  song, 
“Clover  Blossoms.” 

The  final  number  of  the  concert  was  Brnch  s 
“Fair  Ellen”;  it  was  respectably  sung,  and  Mr. 
Hitchcock  susTaiued  the  baritone  part  with  dig- 
nity. 


CAUSE  RIE. 

The  musical  season  is  over,  and  the  wearied 
players  and  singers,  and  the  hearers  who  have 
t/iven  repeated  proofs  of  great  physical  endur- 
mice  can  now  recruit  their  strength  for  the  coin- 
ing year.  After  all  the  pianos  have  been  the 
keenest  sufferers,  and  the  unprovoked  attacks  of 
such  pugilists  as  D'Albert  upon  naturally  peace- 
ful instruments  remind  one  of  a story  lately 
told  by  LegouvC.  Once  at  a concert  in  Paris 
Liszt  had  cruelly  maltreated  a beautiful  Pleyel 
pianoforte,  and  after  the  inspired  liungarian- 
inonk  had  left  his  seat,  Pleyel  drew  near  and 
with  woful  face  examined  the  strings.  “I  am 
looking  over  the  field  of  battle,  be  saiu  with 
tears  in  his  voice,  “and  I am  counting  the  dead 
and  wounded.” 

• * * • • 

Even  now  in  London  is  there  a tierce  dispute 
between  the  “pianoforte  pounders”  and  the 
“pianoforte  ticklers,”  the  pretext  being  the  ap- 
pearance of  Paderewski,  the  Pole,  “with  his 
Immense  shock  of  auburn  hair  and  small  pale 
face.”  It  seems  that  this  pupil  of  Leschetitzky 
plays  with  “lady-like  delicacy”  (to  quote  a Lon- 
don weekly)  and  again  ’ pounds  fiercely  ; so 
that  many  take  up  the  old  cry  of  “Down  with 
the  piano.”  I say  “old”  cry,  because  as  early  in 
the  history  of  pianoforte  recitals  as  1803  the 
brothers  Werden  in  a Musical  Almanac  protested 
against  the  “disagreeable,  wooden”  tone  and  the 
inherent  coldness  of  the  instrument.  So  here  the 
admirers  of  D’Albert  found  the  playing  of  De 
Pachmann  effeminate,  while  the  people  who  lis- 
tened to  De  Pachmann  with  pleasure  were 
shocked  at  the  mad  violence  of  the  self  expatri- 
ated Englishman. 

***** 

Much  ink  has  been  shed  since  October  over  the 
Symphony  Concerts  as  well  as  over  the  Battle  of 
the  Operas.  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Nikisch  was 
treated  as  seriously  by  musical  Boston  as  though 
It  were  to  be  hereafter  an  important  date  in  Am- 
erican history  ; and  no  doubt  he  himself  was  sur- 
prised both  by  the  hysterical  welcome  and  the 
attacks  called  forth  by  certain  of  his  eccentrici- 
ties. For  a month  the  morning  salutation  o' 
neighbor  greeting  neighbor  was,  “Well,  what  do 
you  think  of  Nikisch  ?”  And  if  the  reply  was  at 
all  guarded,  if  it  was  not  full  of  child  like  enthu- 
siasm the  offender  was  at  once  put  down  as  an 
anathema,  and  the  wretched  man  was  eyed 
askance  and  in  some  cases  was  accused  of  an 
absence  of  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side.  The 
craze,  however,  abated,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  it  was  possible  to  gently  criticise  the  new 
conductor  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
stoned  to  death  in  Hamilton  Place  by  infuriated 
buyers  of  season  tickets. 


Meyerbeer  was  a dismal  failure  as  a writer  of 
operas — Wagner  said  so.  And  so  on  throughout 
the  catalogue  of  Wagner’s  personal  likes  and  dis- 
likes. The  fact  that  music  was  not  born  and  did  i, 
not  die  with  Richard  Wagner  does  not  seem  to  1 
occur  to  these  good  people;  and  it  would  seem 
as  though  they  believed  that  his  musical  judg- ! 
ments,  often  the  expression  of  malice  and  disap- 
pointment and  gigantic  conceit  but  interesting; 
as  an  exhibition  of  the  workings  of  areplenetic 
mind  (as  when  he  assured  a friend  of  mine  a 
year  before  his  death  that  Chopin  was  merely  a 
chocolate-maker  and  Schumann  a builder  of  se 
quences),  were  delivered  from  the  Baireuth 
Temple  as  he  sat  upon  the  tripod,  while  nature 
gave  assent  with  thunder-crack  and  earthquake 
shock. 

***** 

The  sight  of  the  people  of  this  city  paying  the 
prices  demanded  and  enduring  the  physical  dis- 
comforts and  poor  performances  during  the 
“operatic  season”  was  ludicrous  and  pathetic. 
They  eagerly  listened  to  Italians  and  Germans 
and  their  applause  fell  upon  the  just  and  the  un- 
just,— upon  an  Albani,  and  even  upon  a Kalisch. 
Some  found  fault  with  the  Italians  because  they 
were  guilty  of  singing  ; others  were  rash  enough 
to  condemn  the  Germans  because  they  studiously 
refrained  from  singing.  Some  sat  at  the  feet  of 
a young  man  who  explained  the  meaning  of 
the  disjointed,  fragmentary  tunes  of  the  “Meis- 
tersinger,”  and  they  glowed  with  admiration; 
others  suffered  untold  agonies  when  the  same 
young  man  in  the  director’s  chair  made  X’s  and 
Y’s  with  his  arms,  after  the  manner  of  Thomas 
Hardy’s  farmer. 

* ***** 

In  Zola’s  story  “Au  Bonheur  des  Dames”  a 
great  shop  is  described  as  gradually  absorbing 
all  the  little  shops  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
boot  maker,  the  umbrella  maker,  the  old  woman 
who  has  supported  herself  by  selling  certain 
goods  of  trifling  value  see  their  livelihood  swal- 
lowed np  to  please  the  monster’s  maw,  and  after 
their  drudgery  and  frugality  see  poverty,  the 
hospital,  and  the  common  ditch  looking  for  their 
tired  bodies.  Now  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra is  no  longer  an  eleemosynary  institution. 
It  is  no  longer  weak,  demanding  public  sympa- 
thy and  aid;  it  stands  upon  its  feet;  more  than 
this,  it  threatens  to  monopolize  everything  per- 
taining to  music.  It  asks  the  first  place;  it  de- 
mands the  most  attention.  It  cries  out,  it  sulks 
if  it  is  not  constantly  petted.  Admirable  as  this 
organization  is  in  many  respects,  it  is  not  the 
only  musical  institution  in  this  city  worthy  of 
support,  it  should  not  necessarily  be  constantly 
in  the  thoughts  of  every  Bostonian. 

***** 

There  are  societies  given  up  to  the  cultivation 
of  song  which  are  perhaps  more  worthy  of  aid, 
and  which  certainly  contribute  as  much  if  not 
more  to  the  cause  of  pure  music.  Here  is  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  which  has  celebrated 
its  festival.  This  society  is  sadly  in  need  of  an 
organ  of  proper  size,  fully  equipped.  Our  phi- 
lanthropists passed  by  and  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders ; what  had  they  to  do  with  oratorio  or  with 
a societv  which  for  years  has  been  a credit  to 
this  city  ? But  they  could  afford  to  import  a 
German  “dramatic  singer”  of  third-rate  ability 
and  engage  her  for  an  extended  concert-tour 
which  was  intended  to  give  light  to  them  that 
sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  musical 
death. 


Then  came  the  war  of  the  operas,  the  Italian 
and  the  German.  Instead  of  enjoying  that  which 
was  good  at  Mechanic’s  ilall  and  that  which  was 
good  at  the  Boston  Theater  and  condemning  that 
which  was  bad  at  either  place,  the  musical  peo- 
ple were  divided  into  two  unreasonable  factions 
who  squabbled  over  the  name,  Wagner;  as  if 
Wagner  had  anything  to  do  with  the  production 
of  opera  in  Boston.  Were  an  Italian  opera  sung 
by  Germans,  excuses,  apologies  were  made  for 
its  introduction  in  the  repertoire,  on  the  ground 
that  the  “Master”  Wagner  had  approved  of  it  or 
at  least  had  tolerated  its  existence.  So  too  this 
name  of  the  great  composer  is  often  used  in  this 
city  as  a measuring  rod,  a test-tube  in  all  mat- 
ters musical.  There  is  but  little  discussion  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  the  work  : the  question  is, 
what  did  Wagner  say  about  it  ? The  waltzes  of 
Johann  Strauss  are  delightful  and  musical— be- 
cause Wagner  approved  of  them ; they  can  there- 
fore be  enjoyed  and  applauded,  Mendelssohn 
wrote  little  music  of  real  value — Wagner  said  so 


Such  societies  as  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety, the  Boston  Singers,  the  Cecilia,  the  Apollo, 
and  every  club  in  the  suburbs  which  is  sincere  in 
Its  purpose  and  faithful  to  the  extent  of  its  abil- 
ity, should  be  supported  with  money  and  with 
sympathetic  attendance.  For  they  alone,  with 
the  aid  of  a few  conscientious  soloists,  keepalive 
the  traditions  and  the  written  examples  of  the 
great  and  noble  Art  of  Song.  Not  one  of  these  so- 
cieties can  be  accused  of  the  crime  of  narrowness 
or  bigotry ; nor  do  they  seem  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  German  tenets.  They  sing  the 
music  of  all  schools;  they  afford  us  the  only 
means  of  instituting  historical  comparisons  and 
watching  the  growth  of  the  history  of  music; 
for  orchestral  mnsic  is  of  recent  birth  and  should 
be  content  with  its  proper  place  nor  strive  to 
drive  out  its  elder  brother. 

***** 

For  unless  such  societies  flourish,  writing  for 
the  voice  will  soon  be  numbered  among  the  lost 
arts.  Musically  we  suffer  from  the  German  in- 
vasion ; and  while  as  writers  and  players  of  in- 
strumental music  the  Germans  occupy  a com- 
manding position,  as  vocalists  and  writers  for 
the  voice  they  have  done  much  to  injure  the  voice 
and  the  art  of  song.  And  for  one  hundred  years 
thoughtful  Germans,  yes,  even  the  great  Richard 
Warner,  have  acknowledged  and  deplored  this 
fact?  For  such  is  their  devotion  to  musical  in- 
struments that  they  forget  that  the  human  voice 
is  not  an  instrument  of  brass  or  wood  or  catgut 
but  a sensitive,  delicate  organ  of  limited  re- 
sources. You  can  not,  you  should  not  treat  it  as 
though  it  were  an  orchestral  instrument:  but  the 
great  majority  of  German  composers, and  the  im- 
itators of  the  German  school  whatever  their 
nationality  may  be,  pay  no  attention  to  the  range 
or  characteristics  of  the  voices  of  men  or  women. 
As  it  is  the  fashion  to  admire  and  applaud  such 
compositions  written  through  ignorance  or  dis- 
dain, voices  are  impaired,  beautiful  vocalization 
is  neglected,  and  correct  intonation  is  lost  sight 
of.  Friedrich  Wieck,  a German  of  the  Germans, 
summed  up  the  whole  matter  in  these  true  and 
pungent  words  : “The  French,  the  Spanish,  the 
Portuguese,  and  even  the  Russians,  the  English, 
and  the  Swedes  try  to  write  with  due  attention 
to  the  voice,  and  they  endeavor  even  in  songs  of 
trilling  value  to  surround  singers  with  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  that  they  and  the  public 
may  enjoy  song  undisturbed,  without  a jarring 
note.  We,  clumsy  Germans,  think  it  our  privi- 
lege to  compose  without  thought,  and  we  con- 
sider only  this  : that  woe  always  howls  in  minor 
lower  tones, — and  joy  shrieks  on  high  in  the 
major  key.” 

***** 

There  is  room  enough  for  all  these  societies, 
vocal  and  instrumental;  nor  should  any  one  so- 
ciety try  to  crowd  out  the  others.  There  is  an 
undeniable  wish  on  the  part.of  some  to  neglect 
everything  for  the  sake  of  an  orchestra.  It  is 
true  that  the  bray  of  blatant  brass,  the  roar  of 
drums,  and  the  clash  of  cymbals  move  the  dia- 
phragms of  many  concert-goers  who  sit  unmoved 
when  thev  hear  an  oratorio  chorus  or  exquisite 


part  song;  just  as  there  are  peoplo  'v|10  seriously  L 
look  upon  Hans  Makart  as  the  hrst  of  modern 
oaimers  But  the  pure  and  serene  masterpieces 
Sf  the  great  composers  for  the  voice  should  not 
^overwhelmed  and  swept  afay  in  a fur  ous  or- 
ehcstral  flood.  * 1 H1LU  IlALK' 


AT  RANDOM. 


A dancer  by  the  ingenuity  of  her  steps'^ 
or  by  daring  revelations  of  physical  charms 
or  by  provoking  intimations  of  what  she 
could  do, did  she  but  receive  enough  encour- 
agement, arouses  an  audience  to  frenetic 
applause.  A singer  pleases  the  hearers  by 
interpolating  at  the  end  of  the  piece  he 
sings  a high  note  upon  which  he  dwells 
aud  lingers  and  fain  would  die,  thus  openly 
testing  the  power  of  his  lungs  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  workings  of  his  bronchial 
apparatus.  The  audience  at  once  insist 
upon  seeing  and  hearing  the  same  thing 
again,  and  to  manifest  their  pleasure  they 
clap  their  hands,  stamp  upon  the  floor, 
pound  vigorously  with  canes  or  umbrellas 
and,  if  possessed  of  sufficient  skill,  some 
will  whistle  in  various  keys,  until  the  dancer 
or  singer  repeats  the  performance. 


This  means  of  conveying  in  a forcible 
manner  the  good  will  of  the  hearer  is  called 
“ghing  an  encore”;  or  as  some  journalists 
put  it,  “Mr.  Higgins  sang  in  his  own 
inimitable  manner  and  received  a perfect 
ovation,  being  encored  several  times.” 

But  this  word  “encore”  is  not  English, 
nor  is  it  French,  at  least  when  it  is  used 
in  this  connection.  The  French  when  they 
demand  a repetition  of  a song  or  a dance 
cry  “bis.”  It  was  a cockney  Englishman 
who  invented  the  absurd  use  of  this  simple 
word ; probably  the  same  man  who  first 
hoarsely  shouted  “bravo”  without  consid- 
eration of  the  sex  of  the  performer. 


Now  whether  it  be  that  the  frequenters 
of  the  theater  resemble  the  two  daughters 
of  the  horse  leech  who  cried  continually 
“give,  give”;  whether  they  are  afraid  that 
they  have  spent  their  money  in  vain  unless 
they  hear  every  air  in  a comic  opera  at 
least  twice;  or  whether  it  is  because  they 
too  wish  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  per- 
formance, it  is  a fact  that  this  “encore 
nuisance”  is  becoming  unendurable. 


There  are  several  reasons  why  this  un- 
measured and  indiscriminate  applause  is  a 
nuisance.  First,  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
compliment  to  the  performer,  for  it  is  often 
the  pretender,  the  bad  actor,  the  untrained 
singer,  the  brazen  dancer  with  heels  of 
lead  and  displayed  charms, who  receives  the 
lion’s  share.  This  was  remarked  years  ago 
by  Francis  Bacon,  who  speaking  of  praise, 
calmly  says : “If  it  be  from  the  common 
people,  it  is  commonly  false  and  naught ; 
and  rather  followeth  vain  persons  than 
virtuous;  for  the  common  people  under- 
stand not  many  excellent  virtues;  the  low- 
est virtues  draw  praise  from  them ; the 
middle  virtues  work  in  them  astonishment 
or  admiration,  but  of  the  highest  virtues 
they  have  no  sense  or  perceiving  at  all.” 
Second,  in  serious  opera  or  in  the  play  it 
runs  counter  to  dramatic  propriety.  Third, 
the  singer  seldom  sings  the  same  thing  so 
well  the  second  time  as  at  first.  Again,  it 
is  an  imposition  upou  every  true  artist, 
whether  he  be  tragedian,  first  tenor  of  the 
grand  opera,  low  comedian  or  clog  dancer. 
And  it  protracts  the  performance  to  an 
unnecessarily  late  hour. 


It  is  true,  however,  that  in  this  matter 
the  performer  is  often  as  much  to  blame  as 
the  audience.  It  is  a sad  sight  to  see  a 
singer  or  dancer  anxiously  seeking  a recall. 
It  is  like  the  ordinary  stage- idea  of  Goethe’s 
Gretchen.  She  is  too  willing. 


People  who  are  addicted  to  the  habit  of 
giving  dinner  parties  and  so  repaying  so- 
cial obligations,  should  during  the  summer 
rest  consider  seriously  the  plan  of  a dinner 
given  lately  in  Atlanta  which  was  described 
iu  the  Constitution  of  that  city  as  “agreea- 
able  and  unique.”  After  the  soup  had  been 
served  and  just  prior  to  the  serving  the 
next  course,  the  host  gave  the  signal  and 
arose  from  his  seat,  as  did  the  other  gen- 
tlemen at  the  table,  all  the  ladies  remain- 
ing seated.  Each  imn  moved  to  the  next 
man’s  seat  at  his  right.  Just  prior  to  the 
next  course,  the  host  again  arose,  and  each 
man  again  moved  to  the  next  man’s  seat  at 
his  right.  “The  entire  setting  of  the 
courses  was  so  harmoniously  arranged  that 
at  the  eild  of  the  dinner  each  gentleman 
had  visited  for  a short  space  of  time  every 
lady  at  the  table,  and  had  at  last  returned 
to  her  whom  he  had  escorted.” 


This  “progressive  dinner”  scheme  might 
be  tried  here  next  season,  and  I think  with 
most  gratifying  results.  How  often  the  * 
enjoyment  of  a dinner  is  marred  by  the 
forced  proximity  of  a man  with  a hobby  or 
a woman  with  a grievance; — oysters,  soup, 
fish,  roast,  entrfie,  made  dishes  and  rare 
confections,  wines  of  costly  vintage  may 
succeed  each  other,  but  the  tongue  of  the 
disagreeable  neighbor  never  stops.  Now 
if  the  Atlanta  scheme  were  tried  and  ap- 
proved of,  the  man  siugled  out  by  the  host- 
ess to  take  her  in  and  who  enjoys  her  table 
but  not  her  conversation  could  gradually 
work  his  way  to  the  girl  of  his  choice.  The 
maiden  who  had  been  by  the  irony  of  fate 
thrown  next  some  pompous  old  man  would 


be  cheered  by  the  gradual  approach  of  her 
favorite  clergyman.  This  scheme  would 
also  encourage  moderation  in  drinking,  as 
the  constant  evolutions,  provided  propbr 
respect  be  paid  to  the  ladies’  trains,  require 
a steady  head  ; and  at  the  same  time  upon 
inveterate  and  incorrigible  drinkers  it 
might  act  favorably,  as  a quick  walk 
around  the  block  is  said  to  aid  the  digestive 
faculties  of  belated  club-men. 

The  other  day  1 came  across  some  play- 
bills of  the  Leland  Opera  House  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  year  1876.  It  was  when 
J.  W.  Albaugh  was  the  lessee  aud  mana- 
ger, and  among  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  stock  company  appears  that  of  Miss 
Ada  Kehan. 

I remember  her  well,  as  she  appeared  in 
those  days.  She  was  lanky  and  awkward, 
with  accentuated  elbows,  a milk-white 
throat,  a low  pitched  voice.  She  was 
“leading  lady”  and  would  play  Desdemona 
to  Albaugh’s  Othello  and  McCullough’s 
Iago.  Her  enunciation  was  singularly  de- 
fective; her  acting  crude  in  all  respects. 
Yet  there  was  something  in  her  face  and 
in  her  voice  which  often  thrilled  in  spite 
of  the  emptiness  of  her  art,  so  that  it  was 
thought  that  in  her  were  the  germs  of  a 
mistress  of  Tragedy.  When  Albaugh  left 
Albany  the  company  was  disbanded ; and 
Miss  Rehan  and  Mr.  R.  'Fulton  Russell 
who  used  to  prance  and  kick  and  paw  im- 
patiently the  air  were  seen  no  more.  This 
was  before  Mr.  Daly  poured  Miss  Rehan 
into  his  mould  that  she  might  assume  a 
definite  shape.  This  was  before  he  taught 
her  to  speak  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
ascending  scale. 

How  different  is  the  enunciation  of  the 
younger  members  of  Daly’s  company  from 
that  of  the  old-school  as  seen  in  Charles 
Fisher.  The  flippant  lines  are  rattled  oft' 
by  Miss  Rehau  and  Messrs.  Drew  & Co. 
until  that  which  is  glib  often  becomes  un- 
intelligible. Sarcey  has  lately  complained 
bitterly  of  the  rapidity  and  indistinctness 
of  many  of  the  players  of  Paris  aud  la- 
mented the  abandonment  of  the  traditions 
of  the  House  of  Moliere.  In  the  endeavor 
to  give  the  air  of  easy  touch-and-go  to  his 
comedians,  has  not  Mr.  Daly  forgotten  the 
necessity  of  keeping  constantly  in  mind 
what  has  been  described  as  the  “theatrical 
perspective”?  Yet  it  seems  ungracious  to 
speak  of  this,  when  one  considers  the  ex- 
quisite finish  which  embellishes  the  trivial 
plays  he  persists  in  producing. 


For  where  unless  in  such  a school  and 
under  such  a teacher  is  the  young  actor  of 
to-day  in  this  country  to  learn  his  art? 
The  “starring”  system  is  working  out 
towards  deadly  results.  This  is  seen  in 
many  a theater  from  year  to  year,  where 
the  actor  of  promise  instead  of  a steady 
advance  goes  backward  and  is  applauded 
in  his  crab-like  progression  by  the  thought- 
less audience;  where  the  actress  who  starts 
with  the  equipment  of  a pretty  face  and 
graceful  carriage  disdains  advice  and  relies  1 
upon  physical  charms  alone,  neglecting 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Each 
man  is  now  a law  unto  himself;  and  even  i 
in  companies  abounding  in  good  material,! 
the  results  seen  are  too  often  crude  and! 
disappointing.  . 


It  is  the  clergyman’s  week,  and  here  too 
iu  halls  consecrated  for  the  moment  to  the 
discussion  of  serious  aud  sacred  things  is 
seen  as  upon  a mimic  stage  the  play  of  hu- 
man passions.  In  the  debate  concerning 
the  attempted  conversion  of  the  subtle  Jap- 
anese to  Unitarianisrn  we  find  curious  ex- 
hibitions of  temper  and  forgetfulness  of 
the  laws  of  good-breeding  on  the  part  of 
the  heated  disputants.  Japan  must  be  con- 
verted at  any  cost;  it  is  more  remote  than 
Boston,  and  the  journey  thither  and  the 
residence  there  are  not  without  attractions 
to  teachers  and  clergymen  disgusted  with 
the  sights  of  squalid  misery  right  among 
us.  Or  perhaps  these  wishers  of  good  meet 
and  indulge  in  congratulatory  and  eflusive 
speeches  and  they  sit  down  to  banquets, 
while  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  church 
men  and  women  sin  wantonly  and  without 
cause  or  are  driven  to  crime  by  hunger  and 
want.  No  thoughtful  person  would  deny 
that  much  good  is  done  by  professional 
philanthropists  and  many  a sufferer  cheered 
and  sustained  by  the  comforting  words  of 
priests  whatever  be  their  denomination; 
but  there  is  still  need  of  the  prison  and  the 
poorhouse ; and  it  is  useless  to  shut  one’s 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  materialism  makes  re- 
cruits in  the  ranks  of  the  mdhi  favored 
classes.  This  materialism  leads  to  the  doc- 
trine that  might  makes  right;  and  the  most 
conspicuous  and  reckless  defalcations  and 
forgeries  have  been  committed  of  late  by 
men  whose  excuse  is  that  they  made  haste 
to  be  rich  and  at  the  same  time  lived  be- 
yond their  income.  But  we  are  told  that 
the  people  of  Japan  sit  up  at  night  deplor- 
ing the  fact  that  they  have  no  religion,  and 
of  course  their  claims  upon  the  attention 
of  the  churches  should  receive  immediate 
attention. 

The  Baron  Hartfeld  taunts  our  old  friend 
Jim  the  Penman,  now  stopping  at  the  Tre- 

mont  Theater,  with  caring  only  for  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  for  fearing  not  so 
much  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  as  the 
sharp  tongue  of  such  people  as  Lady  Duns- 
combe.  It  is  a question,  however,  if  in 
this  age  of  churches  and  schemes  for  the 
conversion  of  harmless  people  from  vener- 
at  le  religions,  the  world  is  so  severe  in  its 
judgment  of  an  influential  scoundrel  as  the 
Baron  believed.  Pity  rather  than  con- 
demnation is  expressed,  and  the  general 
verdict  is  that  it  would  be  a shame  to  send 
such  a good  fellow  to  jail.  For  the  tradi- 
tional skeleton  which  stands  grinning  in 
the  locked  closet  of  so  many  respectable 
households  has  worked  miracles  of  late 
and  young  skeletons  stand  by  the  side  of 
his  shanks.  Poor  indeed  is  that  man  who 
has  only  one  and  that  on e ' sine  prole. 

And  so  Jim  the  Penman  must  have  been 
in  wretched  physical  condition  to  be  such 
easy  prey  to  mental  chimeras.  If  he  had 
been  exposed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
consequences  would  have  been  so  dreadful 
as  his  fancy  painted  them.  He  might  pos- 
sibly have  served  the  state  for  a few  years, 
but  the  seclusion  of  the  prison  would  have 
benefited  his  nerves,  and  had  he  only  put 
his  property  safely  away,  upon  his  return 
to  life  he  would  have  had  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  Were  unpleasant  remarks 
made  upon  his  temporary  absence  from  the 
world,  he  could  easily  have  gone  to  Nice 
or  in  America  sought  diversion  and  profit 
in  forming  a trust.  Then  he  would  have 
been  freed  of  his  wife,  who  in  her  hysteri- 
cal condition  was  fast  becoming  a nui- 
sance. But  he  indulged  in  a species  of  re- 
morse which  was  built  upon  foolish  fears 
for  the  future,  aud  so  his  ftiental  and  phys- 
ical heart  failed  him.  He  had  been  falsely 
educated;  for  in  bis  youth  he  had  evi- 
dently been  taught  that  a good  name  is 
better  than  riches.  Our  systems  of  educa- 
tion are  still  imperfect,  not  adapted  for 
our  present  civilization.  Chicot. 


Drama. 


Hollis  Stuebt  Theater.  — On  Monday 
evening  the  second  and  last  week  of  the 
Daly’s  Theater  company  opened  with  “The 
Railroad  of  Love,”  adapted  by  Augustin 
Daly  from  a German  play  by  Von  Scboentban 
and  Kadelburg.  It  is  a familiar  piece  to  our  j 
play-goers,  and  thin  as  is  the  material,  the 
woven  goods  still  please.  These  farce  com-  J 
edies  in  which  Mr.  Daly’s  company  ap-  ! 
pear  abound  in  scatfolding  of  huge  propor- 
tions ; ladders  shoot  into  remote  heights,  and 
cellars  go  as  it  were  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
there  is  a monstrous  bustle,  and  the  cries  for  brick 
and  mortar  are  noisy  and  incessant;  but  when 
the  workmen  go  away  and  the  building  is  coldly 
looked  upon  with  possible  future  reference  to  a 
mortgage,  there  is  a feeling  of  disappointment, 
the  house  shrinks  to  insignificance,  and  one 
wonders  why  there  was  such  a bother  and  com- 
motion week  in  and  week  out.  In  this  adapta- 
tion, we  find  the  same  old  by-paths  beset  with 
flowers  ol  rhetoric  and  thorns  of  jest,  and  we 
finally  come  to  the  old,  dear  and  familiar  center 
of  the  labyrinth  where  the  characters  all  meet 
and  are  portioned  off  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
audience.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Lewis  comes  upon 
the  stage  we  know  he  will  inevitably  meet  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  and  the  other  members  of  the  company 
have  their  respective  tags  and  labels ; so  that  it 
would  perhaps  at  least  atford  the  luxury  of  sur- 
prise, even  if  it  ruined  the  play,  should  the  ex- 
periment be  made  of  entrusting  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Lewis  to  Mr.  Clarke,  and  should  Mr  Leclercq 
exchange  parts,  say  with  Mr.  Bond.  Still  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  skill  which  is 
shown,  the  playing  into  each  other’s  hands,  the 
finish  which  delights,  though  it  is  often  a hard 
finish  which  almost  wearies  the  eyes.  The 
salient  features  of  the  performance  were  the 
scenes  between  Miss  Rehan  and  Mr.  Drew,  in 
spite  of  mannerisms  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
which  grow  more  and  more  pronounced ; though 
the  question  arises,  would  her  personality  be 
such  a delight  in  the  absence  of  these  very  man 
ncrisms.  Certainly  in  the  third  act,  with  its 
alternate  scenes  of  pique,  offended  pride,  and 
intense  love  tempered  with  the  natural  coquetry 
of  woman,  she  was  admirable.  Nor  must  the 
excellent  work  of  Mr.  Frederic  Bond  be  over-  i 
looked. 

Tuesday  night  Mr.  Daly’s  company  was  seen 
in  Shakespere's  “As  You  Like  It.”  It  is  a sudden 
leap  from  the  farce-comedy  with  its  interchange 
of  carefully  manufactured  wit,  its  suggestions  ot 
burlesque,  its  artificial  emotions  which  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  waving  of  a perfumed  fan  and 
have  as  real  vitality  as  a paper  butterfly,  to  this 
work  of  Sbakespere  “written  for  fairies  and  which 
should  be  played  only  by  moonlight;  a rambling, 
vagrant  piece,  whose  plot  is  so  vaporous  and 
the  characters  so  singular  that  the  author  him- 
self, not  knowing  how  to  name  it,  called  it  ‘As 
You  Like  It,’  an  elastic  name  which  answers 
every  query.”  Seldom  does  the  representation 
upon  the  stage  satisfy  the  lover  of  this  play ; for 
to  every  maiden  Orlando  is  the  man  seen  in 
dreams,  and  to  the  lover  Rosalind  is  but  the  re- 
flection of  his  mistress.  Nor  are  the  scenes  in 
the  forest,  as  usually  played,  redolent  with  the 
odor  of  trees,  nor  are  the  men  and  women  who 
live  “under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs” 
the  creatures  of  the  dramatist’s  fancy,  who  find 
comfort  in  the  sough  of  gentle  breezes  and  rest  in 
the  bare  contemplation  of  the  sky.  And  so  with 
Mr.  Daly’s  players.  They  seem  to  have  left  the 
city  and  gone  into  the  woods  for  a day’s  outing. 

It  is  a costume  party.  The  pleasure  seekers  are 
appropriately  dressed;  the  day  is  without  a 
cloud ; there  is  no  accident  save  that  rude  scratch 
Inflicted  by  the  claw  of  the  lioness ; but  as  the 
sun  is  setting,  weariness  comes  on,  and  the  re- 
turn to  the  city  is  welcome  to  all.  The  per- 
formance was  admirable  in  this:  that  it  was  of 
an  even  excellence  rarely  seen.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  individual  characterizations,  the  en- 
semble was  worthy  of  high  praise.  This  was  to 
be  expected  of  a company  so  carefully  trained  by 
the  experienced  Mr.  Daly.  But  these  same  play- 
ers tave  been  so  well  drilled,  every  gesture  has 
been  so  studied  with  a view  to  the  general  effect, 
that  the  looker-on  occasionally  sighs  for  irregu- 
lar and  manager-defying  spontaneity.  The 
plays  in  which  these  actors  usually  appear 
demand  absolute  finish  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism, otherwise  they  would  not  be  listened  to  and 
applauded.  Mr.  Daly’s  men  and  women  are  too 
often  puppets,  interesting,  well-dressed,  ad- 
mirable imitations  of  breathing  flesh,  but  they 
move  about  at  the  command  of  the  holder  of  the 


strings,  and  they  speak,  often  naturally,  at  his 
will.  This,  however,  will  not  do  in  the  pastoral 
comedy  of  Shakespere.  Nor  can  this  company 
exchange  suddenly  the  hot  air  of  the  parlor  for 
woodland  scenes  and  appear  at  ease.  For  this 
reason,  the  first  act  played  by  the  Duke’s  palace 
afforded  more  true  pleasure  than  the  scenes  laid 
in  the  forest.  In  this  first  act  Miss  Rehan,  as 
Rosalind,  gave  promises,  which  throughout  the 
play  were  unfulfilled;  and  not  because  she  did 
not  follow  certain  traditions  or  fit  in  with  the  I 
character  of  the  charming  Rosalind  as  drawn  by  I 
this  or  that  Shakesperian  critic.  How  Shakespere 
intended  the  part  to  be  played  we  do  not  know; 
it  was  not  his  habit  to  draw  up  a schedule  of 
proper  emotions  at  proper  times ; he  simply 
wrote  the  lines  of  the  part.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
any  two  commentators  would  agree  exactly  and 
in  all  details  upon  the  real  and  only  portrayal 
possible.  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  be  in  accord 
with  White,  nor  would  Thbophile  Gautier  grasp 
the  hand  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hudson.  Still  it  may 
be  said  with  confidence  that  Miss  Rehan  is 
neither  fitted  by  nature  nor  by  training  for  the 
part.  The  mannerisms  which  fit  her  as  an  outer 
skin  and  charm  perhaps  in  light  dramas  of  “con- 
temporaneous human  interest,”  are  repugnant  to 
the  idea  of  Rosalind  entertained  by  the  reader  of 
Shakespere.  Her  moue,  her  carriage,  the  very 
Inflections  of  her  voice ; her  coquetry,  which 
suggests  unmaidenly  thoughts  and  unmaidenly 
knowledge;  her  affected  modesty,  when  dressed 
in  man’s  attire  she  first  meets  Orlando,  which 
Is  not  the  modesty  of  a blushing  girl  but  is  rather 
the  allurement  of  an  experienced  and  hardened 
flirt;  her  whole  demeanor  towards  the  uncon- 
scious lover;  are  these  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  the  gentle  Rosalind  ? Here  and  there,  as  in 
the  scene  in  the  fifth  act  with  Orlando  and  Silvius  I 
and  Phebe,  were  exquisite  touches,  and  indeed 
they  were  found  throughout  the  play  ; but  they 
were  often  followed  by  passages  almost  coarse. 
Her  performance  was  artificial  in  the  extreme; 
it  lacked  simplicity,  it  lacked  true  feeling;  its 
art  was  apparent;  false  notes  were  struck  re- 
peatedly and  it  would  seem  as  with  deliberate 
intention.  Mr.  Drew  played  Orlando  in  a per- 
functory manner,  as  though  the  whole  tiling 
were  to  him  a colossal  bore.  His  performance 
was  without  color;  there  was  a wearying  level  of 
respectable  monotony.  Simply  for  the  reason 
that  he,  as  well  as  Miss  Rehan,  was  out  of  place. 
They  are  parlor  lovers ; they  need  the  encour- 
agement of  evening  dress;  they  should  always 
quarrel  and  woo  beneath  the  chandelier,  while 
the  music  of  a waltz  is  faintly  heard.  Their 
ordinary  conversation  falls  flat  in  open  air,  and 
the  words  of  Shakespere  do  not  stimulate  them. 
The  personality  of  Miss  Moretti’s  Celia  was 
more  agreeable  than  her  performance.  When 
Miss  Irving  bounded  upon  the  stage  as  Audrey 
a sigh  of  relief  came  from  the  audience,  for  she 
was  fair  to  look  upon.  They,  who,  when  they 
take  this  part,  disfigure  the  face  and  make 
Audrey  a repulsive  gawk,  do  so  without  war- 
rant. She  is  described  as  a “country  wench,” 
which  simply  means  girl  or  maiden.  Touch- 
stone (played  in  a matter-of-fact  fashion  by  Mr. 
Lewis),  a lounger  at  the  court,  had  certainly  an 
eye  for  beauty ; ignorance  he  would  have  par- 
doned, a foul  face,  never.  But  Miss  Irving  be- 
gan to  eat  her  apples,  and  the  spell  vanished. 
Mr.  Bond  played  two  parts  exceedingly  well. 
Mr.  Clarke  presented  a Jacques  whose  bitter 
fangs  had  been  extracted;  be  was  more  sorrow- 
ful than  morose,  and  he  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  quiet  and  reasonable  delivery  of  the  Seven 
Ages.  Mr.  Fisher  as  Adam  gave  an  example  of 
the  reading  of  the  old  school,  and  the  rich  and 
fruity  western  accent  of  Mr.  Burr  Mackintosh 
lent  a strange  fascination  to  the  guilty  Duke. 
The  other  parts  were  very  acceptably  filled  with 
the  exception  of  Corin  which  was  played  ag- 
gressively, almost  defiantly  by  Mr.  Leclercq. 
The  comedy  was  handsomely  mounted,  and  the 
wrestling  scene  was  uncommonly  good.  The 
last  act  gained  by  the  introduction  of  Hymen 
and  the  epilogue.  There  was  much  music,  vocal 
and  instrumental.  The  vocal  numbers  sung  by 
Mr.  Macauley  and  Miss  Conron  and  Miss  Smith 
were  welcome;  but  there  was  too  much  music 
accompanying  the  dialogues  and  situations;  nor 
do  the  reflections  of  Jacques  gain  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  orchestral  accompaniment.  * 


Tremont  Theater.— Instead  of  presenting 
the  new  play,  "Her  Father,”  Monday  night,  the 
manager  of  the  Madison  Square  Theater  Com- 
pany decided  to  pul  upon  the  stage  the  favoiite 
play  “Jim  the  Penman.”  Repeated  hearings  of 
Sir  Charles  Young’s  drama  do  not  destroy  or 
impair  the  impression  made  at  first:  that  al- 
though the  action  may  halt  for  the  first  two  acts 
and  there  are  one  or  two  slight  improbabilities,  it 
is  a remarkably  strong  and  clean-cut  composi- 
tion. That  it  was  rejected  by  so  many  manag- 
ers and  eyed  askance  by  players  (Mrs.  Kendal, 
for  instance),  is  a curious  commentary  upon  the 
limitations  of  the  judgment  of  readers  of  manu- 
script plays.  It  would  be  curious  to  see  how  a 
French  playwright  would  have  handled  the  situ- 
ations between  the  man  and  wife  and  Percival, 
“the  third  end  of  the  triangle”;  the  temptation 
to  turn  the  surmise  of  the  Baron  and  the  taunt 
of  the  Penman  into  a fact,  would  have  been  well- 
nigh  irresistible:  but  how  would  the  play  have 
gained  in  power  or  interest  ? The  production  of 
this  play  by  Mr.  Palmer’s  excellent  company  is 
bo  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  enter  into 
detailed  criticism.  Mrs.  Booth  was  admirable  as 
Nina,  although  the  silent  6cene  of  identification 
was  so  long  drawn  out  that  it  approached  danger- 
ously the  absurd,  and  the  reproaches  heaped 
upon  her  husband  would  have  gained  in  inten- 
sity of  bitterness  had  they  been  uttered  quietly. 
Rage  at  its  highest  does  not  shriek,  particularly 
when  the  victim  of  the  passion  is  supposed  to  be 
of  gentle  birth.  Mr.  Robinson  was  as  effective 
as  ever.  Mr.  Holland  was  most  excelleat  as 
Redwood,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the 
company,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Percy 
tV  inter,  were  satisfactory  in  their  respective 
parts.  The  impersonation  of  Baron  Hartfeld  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Prcsbrey,  was  an  interesting  one.  The 
eminent  financier  was  seen  to  be  a thin,  dyspep- 
tic, crippled  rogue ; a faithful  representation  of 
a type  of  many  German  soldiers  of  fortune, 
was  well  conceived  and  carefully  worked  out. 
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ARRANGED  BY  THE 


MUSIC  COMMITTEE  f FIRST  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY. 

sp^gEis,  po^<|3aRy, 

Wednesday  Evening,  November  6,  1889, 

Thursday  Evening,  November  7,  1889. 


PROGRAMME. 


Suspended  Animation, 

A Farce  in  one  Act,  by  Edgar  Pemberton. 

Mk.  WATMUFF,  (attached  to  the  past. ) . . Mr.  Plympton 

FERDINAND  SWIFT,  his  nephew,  (attached  to  fortune-hunting  ) Mb.  Foriies 
WALTER  LITHEKLAXD,  ( attached  to  Emily  Wat.muff. ) Mr.  Parker 

Mrs.  WATMUFF,  (attached  to  the  memory  of  her  parents. ) Mrs.  Plympton 
EMILY,  her  daughter,  (attached  to  Walter  Litherland. ) . Miss  Lincoln 


COX  AND  BOX. 

Operetta  by  Burnand  and  Arthur  S.  Sullivan. 

JAMES  JOHN  COX,  a Journeyman  Hatter.  • . . Me.  E.  IT.  Gay 

JOHN  JAMES  BOX,  a Journeyman  Printer.  . . Mr.  G.  IT.  Wilson 

SERGEANT  BOUNCER,  late  of  the  Hampshire  Yoemanry, 

with  Military  reminiscences.  . . Mr.  T.  H.  Hall 

PIANIST,  Mr.  Philip  Hai.e. 

1.  OVERTURE. 

2.  SONG.  (Bouncer.)  “Rataplan.” 

3.  DUET.  (Cox  and  Bouncer.)  ‘‘Stay,  Bouncer,  stay.” 

4.  SONG.  (Box.)  “Hush-abye,  Bacon.”  A Lullaby. 

5.  SONG  AND  DANCE.  (Cox.)  “My  Master  is  Punctual  ” 

6.  TRIO.  (Cox,  Box  and  Bouncer.)  “Who  are  you.  Sir?” 

7.  DUET  SERENADE.  (Cox  and  Box.)  “The  Buttercup.” 

8.  ROMANCE.  (Box.)  “Three  years  ago.” 

9.  GAMBLING  DUET.  (Cox  and  Box.)  “Sixes.” 

10.  FINALE. 


Tickets,  Seventy-five  Cents. 


While  it  is  not  known  that  the  demand  for  seats  will  exceed  the  supply,  the 
Committee  would  suggest  that  disappointment  may  be  avoided  if  tickets  are 
purchased  in  advance  of  the  performances.  Until  Tuesday,  Nov.  5th,  they  may 
be  had  of  the  following:— Mr.  Waterman,  24  Dorr  Street;  Mr.  Reynolds,  Walnut. 
Park;  Mr.  Fairbairn,  028  Warren  Street;  Mr.  Parker,  266  Seaver  Street;  Miss 
Worthington.  9 Hawthorn  Street;  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  36  East  Chester  Park; 
Mrs.  Davis,  Norfolk  House;  Mr.  Wilson,  34  Lambert  Street. 
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A series  of  four  vesper  services  will  be  com- 
menced at  the  Uuiversalist  church  to-morrow 


eveuiug.  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  the  popular  Boston 


j organist  will  preside  at  the  organ  and  at  each 
i service  a solo  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  Fowler. 

I The  following  musical  numbers  will  be  given 
' to-morrow  evening: — Adore m us,  H.  Raviua;  O. 
i Salutans  (response  after  the  prayer),  A. 

1 Guilmaut;  Andante  (after  sermon)  A.  Chauvet; 
March  Soleuuelle,  A.  Mailly.  Mr.  Hale 
has  had  as  thorough  training  in  music  as 
any  of  the  younger  American  men.  In 
Munich  with  Rheiuberger,  in  Berlin  with 
Raif,  Bargiel  and  Haupt,  and  in  Paris  with 
Guilmaut.  He  is  a hue  organist— more,  he  is 
a musician  His  organ  touch  is  clear,  his  ped- 
alling lacile,  his  taste  in  registration  quite  un- 
impeachable. The  scope  of  the  programme, 
which  introduced  him  to  Boston,  was  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  Mr.  Hale’s  ability  to  interpret 
the  classics,  and  to  play  in  the  lighter  manner, 
as  the  men  of  the  charmiug  modern  organ 
school  of  France  have  ordained. 
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THE  EAST  VESPER  SERVICE. 

Kev.  Mr.  Rogers,  Preacher,  and  Philip 
Hale,  Organist,  at  the  Unlversalist.  ' 
A good-sized  audience  was  pleated  and 
interested  at  the  Uuiversalist  church  last 
evening,  the  occasion  being  the  last  of  the 
stiles  of  vesper  services  conducted  by 
the  pastor,  Rev.  A.  G.  Rogers, 
ofeisted  by  Philip  Hale  of  Boston,  and 
Mrs.  0.  B.  Fowler,  soloist.  Mr.  Rogers 
spoke  forcibly  on  “The  immortal  life,” 
discussing  the  question  asid6  from  the 
Bible.  His  discourse  was  more  of  a per- 
sona! argument  than  a sermon,  and,  in 
fact,  he  remarked  parenthetically  b-fore 
be  conduced  that  ho  was  addressing 
himself  particularly  to  one  very  dear 
friend  in  the  congregation.  He 
said  many  things  which  must  have 
made  his  skeptical  friend  wince  a little. 
His  main  point  was  that  God  had  not  put 
Jnto  man’s  body  the  force  and  energy  that 
be  has  and  led  him  to  hope  for  a life  be- 
yond only  to  dash  these  hopes  when  ha 
enives  at  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
No  such  fraud  is  being  practiced  by 
the  creator.  Death  is  not  the  end.  Mr. 
Hale’s  masterly  touch  made  the  organ 
ring  with  a wealth  of  harmoDy  and 
seemed  to  inspire  the  congregation.  The 
hymns  were  sung  with  a soul  and  a power 
that  was  refreshing.  At  the  close  of  the 
service,  after  Ihe  postiude  Mr.  Hale 
rendered  four  selections  and  those  of  the 
audience  who  understood  this  part  of  the 
arrangement  remained  in  their  seats  to 
hear  him. 


MONTGOMERY- CHANDLER. 

Fashionable  Wedding  at  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Roxbury. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Grace  Greenwood 
Chandler,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Henry  R. 
Chandler,  to  Mr.  Alpheus  W.  Montgomery  of 
New  York,  was  celebrated  at  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Eliot  square,  Roxbury.  yester- 
day noon.  The  church  was  decorated  with 
tropical  plants  arranged  about  the  pulpit, 
which  was  draped  with  smilax,  while  white 
and  yellow  chrysanthemums  lent  their  beauty  j 
to  the  scene.  These  flowers  also  marked  the 
family  news.  Mr.  Hale,  the  organist,  rendered 
the  following  selections  before  the  arrival  of 
the  bridal  party:  "Bridal  Song  and  Bridal  Sor- 
tie,” by  Greilinant.  Delibes’s  "The  Bouquet 
Capricioso,”  and  "Verset,”  by  Lemayie.  a 
march  by  Dubois,  and  the  "Bride’s  Song,”  by 
Jensen,  and  the  "Bridal Chorus”  from  "Lohen- 
grin” announced  the  arrival  of  the  wedding 
party. 

First  came  the  six  ushers,  Messrs.  Purrinton, 
S.  Chapin  and  Seaward  of  New  York,  and 
Messrs.  Daniel  Stamford,  Charles  L.  Hayward, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  George  P.  Hayward  of  this  city, 
and  then  the  bride,  who  was  escorted  by  her 
brother,  Mr.  Barrett  L.  Chandler  of  New  York. 
Her  costume  was  of  rich  faille  Francaise  cut 
with  pointed  corsage,  elbow  sleeves  and  short 
round  train.  The  front  of  the  gown  was 
formed  of  a straight  drapery  of  white  silk- 
dotted  tulle,  bordered  with  an  ornamentation 
composed  of  sevetal  parallel  rows  of  cream- 
white  satin  ribbon  of  Varying  widths.  The 
lines  of  the  corsage,  which  was  V-shaped  at 
the  front  and  back,  were  also  graced  with  the 
tulle,  and  about  the  throat  a simple  necklace, 
bearing  a diamond  star  pendant  and  clasp, 
the  gift  of  the  groom,  was  worn.  The  tulle 
veil  was  fastened  over  the  bride’s  dark  hair 
with  a tiara  of  orange  blossoms,  and  fell 
to  the  end  of  the  train.  A few  white  chrys- 
anthemums formed  the  bridal  bouquet.  There  j 
were  no  bridesmaids,  and  the  bride  was  given 
away  by  her  brother.  The  bridegroom,  ac- 
companied by  the  best  man,  Mr.  William 
Montgomery,  received  the  bride  at  the  altar, 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev. 
James  De  Normandie,  the  pastor  of  the 
church.  The  couple  passed  down  the  aisle  to 
the  strains  or  Mendelssohn’s  "Wedding 
March,”  and  were  driven  to  the  residence  of 
the  bride’s  aunt,  Mr3.  Charles  L.  Hayward, 
165  Highland  avenue,  where  a large  recep- 
tion was  held,  and  many  prominent  people 
called  to  tender  their  congratulations.  After 
an  extended  wedding  tour  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Montgomery  will  take  up  then-  residence  in 
New  York  city. 


AN  ELOQUENT  TRIBUTE. 


Dr.  Sale  Speaks  of  the  Life  and  W«i 
of  Charles  K.  Dillavvav. 

Seldom  lias  there  been  a larger  or  more 
promi#rfit  gatheVltfg  of  pebple  at  a funeral  In 
Roxbury  than  that  which  attended  the  last  i 
services  jfield  yesterday  afternoon  over  the  I 
remains  of  Charles  K.  Dillaway,  the  old  and  | 
much  respected  schoolmaster,  who  died  last  I 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  services  were  ' 
held  at  the  Church  of  the  First  Re-  I 
i ligious  Society  of  Roxbury,  In  Eliot 
square,  the  place  at  which  for  many  years 
Mr.  Dillaway  was  wont  to  attend  worship. 
Rev.  James  de  Normandie,  the  pastor  of  the  J 
church,  assisted  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  1 
Hale,  D.  D.,  conducted  the  impressive  ser- 
vices. At  3 o’clock  the  remains,  enclosed  in 
a costly  black  broadcloth  casket,  were  con-  I 
veyed  to  the  church  from  the  late  residence 
of  the  deceased,  andVere  met  at  the  door  bv 
the  two  clergymen.  The  pastor  of  the  church 
at  once  began  the  services  by  reciting  the  I 
service  for  the  dead,  at  the  same  time  the  body 
being  taken  to  the  front  of  the  church. 
Prayer  was  ottered  by  Rev.  James  de  Nor- 
mandie, after  which  selections  from  the  scrip-  ‘ 
tures  were  read  with  choral  responses.  Rev 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  D.  O.,  delivered  a 
short  but  eloquent  address  based  upon  the 
life  of  Mr.  Dillaway.  Speaking  of 

thd  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Dillaway  as  a 
teacher.  Mr.  Hale  said  that  those  services  ! 
could  not  be  over  estimated.  He  was  one  of 
the  four  men  who,  over  60  years  ago, 
changed  the  character  of  our  educational 
system.  As  master  of  the  Boston  Latin 
school  he  was  most  valuable.  Hts  work  was 
naturally  in  the  line  of  education,  for  wnich 
he  was  specially  fitted  by  a fine  training. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  public  affairs  of  Rox- 
bury that  he  was  not  ready  to  render  assist- 
ance. In  all  such  work  he  was  ever  ready  to 
bear  his  share.  I should  be  sorry  not  to 
speak  of  the  gratitude  which  this  community 
owes  to  him.  He  was  connected  with  our 
Roxbury  library  and  also  with  the  Roxbury 
Charitable  Society,  and  with  each  organiza- 
tion he  was  regarded  as  Invaluable.  You 
could  always  rely  upon  him  as  a public 
1 spirited  man.  “He  who  is  greatest  among 
you  shall  be  a servant  among  you.”  He  will 
always  be  remembered  gratefully  bv  all  who 
have  benefited  by  his  work.  His ‘readiness 
to  take  care  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  we 
can  never  forget,  and  we  shall  always  feel 
that  we  have  lost  one  of  our  dearest  friends. 

Rev.  Janies  de  Normandie  then  spoke  in  a 
few  words  of  Mr.  Dillaway’s  connection  with 
the  church.  During  the  services  the  church 
quartet,  under  the  direction  of  Organist 
’ Philip  Hale,  rendered  In  a beautiful  manner 
several  appropriate  selections,  the  final  one 
being  tfie  favorite  hymn  of  deceased.  At 
the  request  of  tne  family,  floral  donations 
were  omitted,  being  confined  simply  to  a 
sheaf  of  wheat  and  wreath  laid  upon  the 
casket,  and  the  decoration  under  the  pulpit 
of  the  church,  which  consisted  of  palms  and 
evergreens,  neatly  arranged.  The  pall-bear- 
ers comprised-  Mr.  E.  B.  Reynolds,  Mr.  John 
J.  May,  Mr.  J.  Plympton,  Mr.  H.  T.  Wllmarth, 
Mrs.W.  0.  Collar,  Mr.  Epps  Dixwell,  Mr.  Moses 
Merrill  and  Mr.  A.  McLean.  Among  the 
many  prominent  people  present  In  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above  were:  Ex-Mayors 

Green,  Prince  and  Cobb,  Rev.  Mr.  Jenks, 
Rev.  B.  F.  Hamilton,  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon,  Rev.  A.  O.  Thomp- 
son, Rev.  Dr.  Cottlng.  Mr.  Stephen  H 
Williams,  Supervisor  Metcalf  and  others 
of  the  school  board,  ex-Repre- 
sentatlve  John  Backup,  Master  Chase  of  the 
Dudley  school,  and  principals  of  several  other 
schools  of  the  city.  In  addition,  there  were 
In  attendance  members  of  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  Dillaway,  Dudley,  Roxbury 
Latin,  Boston  Latin  and  other  schools,  and 
present  scholars  of  the  Dillaway,  Dud- 
ley and  other  Roxbury  schools,  and 
delegations  from  the  Roxoury  Charitable  So- 
ciety and  the  Fellows  Athenaeum.  At  the  ( 
close  of  the  benediction,  given  by  Rev.  James  : 
de  Normandie, the  remains  were  conveyed  to  I 
Forest  Hills  cemetery  for  Interment. 


?/y,l  MUSICAL  NOTES.  */.  P7^Sf\ 
. Boston  Post  is  to  bo  congratulated  on  hav- 
jeoured  tbe  sorvioes  of  Philip  Hale  asmusic- 
Jritio.  He  is  severe,  but  discriminating,  and 
rites  with  evory  evidence  of  sincerity.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  noted  pianist  Franz  Kum- 
| mel  is  to  reappear  hero  in  a few  days,  Mr. 
i Hale’s  remarks  about  his  reoont  performance  in 
Boston  are  interesting.  Ho  says:  "Mr.  Franz  I 
| Hummel,  who  played  the  E flat  concerto  of  Bee-  • 
j thoveu,  in  former  years  was  a prominentdisolple 
of  tho  athletio  school  of  pianists.  His  strength 
‘ was  formerly  tho  dominating  quality  in  his 
musical  equipment;  but  he  baa  changed,  and 
last  evculnghe  gave  athoughtful  and  thoroughly 
nnisiclanly  performance  of  the  great  ooncerto. 
While  it  was  admirable  from  a technical  stand- 
point, his  exhibition  of  technique  was  never  ob- 
I truslve.  His  octave  and  pianissimo  passages 
were  superbly  played,  and  in  the  passages  where 
he  exerted  his  strength  the  tone  was  never 
forced,  was  never  unpleasant.  Equally  worthy 
of  high  praise  was  the  manner  in  which  he  sank 
I his  own  personality  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
poser.” 


PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Philip  Hale  has  been  engaged  as  music  critic  on  the 
Boston  Post.  We  congratulate  our  contemporary  on  its  ac- 
quisition to  its  critical  staff  of  a gentleman  of  such  knowledge, 
discrimination  and  sincerity,  who  will  wr>‘e  wl  he  thinks, 
without  fear,  favor  or  affection. 
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MUSIC. 

PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA. 

The  first  “Sunday  night  concert”  of  the 
Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestral  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bernhard  Lisjemattn,  was 
given  last  evening  at  the  Boston  ^Theatre.  The 
programme  was  ins  follows:  £ 

Overture — "MasanisUo” ..\ Aulior  | 

(i.  Gavotte, 

b.  Slumber  Sour,  from  serenade  for  string  or- 

I'liestra  mewl It.  HolTinftn 

Swiss  Echo  Song Eckert 

Mrs.  Sophie  Iris. 

Omul  Fantaaia  for  ’cello,  "<)  Cara  Mcmorta”.  .Servnls 
.Mr.  (itese. 

T.vo  Movements  from  l.conore  Symphony Raft 

Hungarian  Khapsotly,  No.  6 l.ls/.t 

1 nn-nurz/o— tlraml  Walt/,  from  Itatlet  “Nalla” . Delibes 

Scene,  ami  Aria  from  "Travtata" Verdi 

Mrs.  Zelu. 

Overture— ’’William  Tell” Rossini 

To  make  up  programmes  for  eithor  so-callerl 
"classical”  or  ’’popular”  concerts  is  no  easy 
task;  and  here  many  an  admiraolo  conductor 
is  utterly  wanting.  A judiciously  selected, 
well  adjusted  programme  is  in  itself  a work  of 
art.  To  at  once  command  the  hoarer’s  atten- 
tion, to  present  to  him  in  contrast  noble  and 
serious  music  with  that  which  merely  aids 
digestion,  to  dismiss  him  at  the  right 
moment— these  are  qualities  of  the  true 
conductor  which  are  unfortunately  rare. 
Mr.  Jjstemaun’s  selections  for  the  first  concert 
were  exceedingly  well  chosen;  they  were  free 
from  triviality,  they  were  free  from  stupidity 
—in  music— the  one  unpardonable  sin.  It  is 
true  that  the  two  epoch-making  overtures 
have  hoeu  heard  over  aud  over  again,  but 
where  is  there  a modern  overture  of  the  pro- 
gramme music  makers  which  brings  the  sun 
and  passions  of  Italy  so  vividly  to  the  hearer 
as  “Masauiello.”  the  work  of  the  cynical 
Auber,  who  would  not  travel,  could  not  leave 
the  boudoirs  and  boulevards  of  his  loved 
Paris,  aud  yet  caught  mysteriously  the  "local 
color”  which  mocked  and  escaped  so  many  of 
his  countrymen  who  hunted  it  in  its  native  j 
land. 

The  "Gavotte”  and  “SI  umber  Song”  of  Hoff-  j 
man,  two  charming  little  pieces,  were  new  to  ! 
the  greater  number  of  the  audience ; but  the 
"Intermezzo”  from  "Naila,”  though  it  was 
announced  as  a novelty,  lias  been  frequently 
played  in  Boston  within  the  last  year.  To 
speak  in  detail  of  the  work  of  the  orchestra 
would  be  unfair,  for  the  members  have  but 
lately  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  people  of  this  cit7  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing good  music  at  reasonable  prices.  The  re- 
hearsals have  been  few,  and  without  maDy  re- 
hearsals fine  ensemble  playing  is  impossible. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  overtures 
and  the  pieces  of  Hoffman  were  creditably 
played ; the  selections  from  the  Kaff  sym- 
phony were  lacking  in  dynamic  contrasts. 

In  the  andante  sentiment  became  flabby 
sentimentalism,  and  the  born  player  made  a 
sad  mess  of  the  beautiful  solo  given  him.  The 
march,  which  was  taken  too  fast,  was  lacking 
both  in  precision  and  rhythm.  To  dwell  upon 
the  defects  which  were  apparent  is  neither 
necessary  nor  useful,  for  no  doubt  repeated 
rehearsals  will  correct  them. 

Mr.  Giese’s  performance  of  Servais’s  well- 
known  "O  Cara  Memoria”  was  superb  in  con- 
ception and  execution.  It  was  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  artistic,  the  work  of  an 
artist,  a word  so  loosely  applied  in  these  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  singing  of  Mrs. 
Sophie  Zela  was  uneven.  Her  first  selection 
was  an  unfortunate  one.  The  days  of  “Swiss 
Echo  Songs”  have  gone  by;  they  may  interest 
the  student  ot  the  history  of  music  who  notes 
how  fashion  often  rules  the  arts,  aud  he  may 
examine  curiously  the  polonaises,  themes  aud 
variations,  ana  such  "vocal  arrangements”  as 
this  song  by  Eckert,  which  belongs  to  tne 
music  which  is  not  music.  And  in  her  sing- 
ing of  it  there  was  but  little  to 
praise.  In  the  air  from  “Traviata”  and 
in  the  familiar  ballad  which  she 
sang  when  recalled  she  showed  more  confi- 
dence in  herself  and  more  skill  in  vocaliza- 
tion ; but  no  sooner  had  she  charmed  than  she 
would  again  offend  by  faulty  voice-production 
or  curious  phrasing.  And  so  throughout  hor 
singing  of  the  last  two  selections,  desire  to 
praise  and  wish  to  censure  played  at  see-saw 
id  the  listener’s  mind.  Philip  Hale. 


< MUSIC. 

’K  "DOHKMIAN  riniL." 

The  Bostonians  gave  last  evening  at  Music 
Hall  Balfe’s  "Bohemian  Girl,”  with  the  fob 
lowing  cast: 

Count  Arnhcim Mr.  MacDonald 

Plorestein Air.  Dixon 

Thaddcus Mr.  Sclnttz 

Devilshoof Mr.  flow  I os 

Queen Miss  liavis 

A Wine Miss  Cordon 

Few  operas  have  been  so  steadily  ridiculed 
for  nearly  fifty  years  as  Ibis  child  of  Messrs. 
Balfe  and  Bunn.  t\  hen  "The  Bohemian  Girl” 
was  first  given  at  Drury  Lane,  the  libretto, 
with  its  absurd  situations,  mawkish  sentiment 
and  extraordinary  couplets,  was  a target  for 
the  wits  of  Punch.  But  it  appealed  to  the 
English  public,  which  still  delights  in  that 
which  is  bopelossly  commonplace  both  in  liter- 
ature and  in  art.  The  music  of  Balfe  is  a well- 
built  vehicle  for  Buith’s  poetic  fancy.  Where 
the  latter  is  guilty  of  grotesque  slips  in  his 
quantities,  mo  former  maliciously  accentu- 
ates them.  The  instrumentation  is  of  tfio 
shabbiest;  the  concerted  pieces,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  quartette,  are  inno- 
cent of  inspiration  or  learning:  the  niol- 
odios  are  vulgar  in  the  extreme.  And 
yet  this  opera  lias  been  sung  in  many  a 
language,  and  it  is  today  a favorite  with  the 
great  majority  of  opera-goers.  Why  this  is  so 
is  a perplexing  question,  as  difficult  :o  answer 
as  what  song  the  sirens  sang  or  what  name 
Achilles  assumed  when  lie  hid  himself  among 
womeu.  or  any  of  the  other  questions  with 
which  Tiberius  vexed  the  grammarians  of  his 
day.  Surely  the  people  care  not  for  the  melan- 
choly Count,  nor  are  they  senouslv  moved  by 
the  fact  that  "the  fair  laud  of  Poland  was 
ploughed  by  the  hoof”  and  Thaddeue.  in  con- 
sequence. was  driven  into  exile.  Still  they 
are  never  weary  of  hearing  Arline’a  dream 
and  her  lover’s  express  wish  to  he  remem- 
bered. 

And  so  it  was  last  night.  The  too  familiar 
numbers  were  applauded  as  though  they  were 
heard  for  the  first  time,  and  the  applause  was 
hearty  and  spontaneous.  The  ballads  which 
follow  each  other  in  pleasing  succession  dur- 
ing the  three  acts  were  iaithfully  sung  by  the 
different  members  of  the  comoany,  and  the  I 
performance  was  a smooth  one,  though  Mr. 
Scliutz.  when  excited  by  the  recollection  of 
his  outraged  fatherland,  was.inclined,  perhaps 
not  without  reason,  to  be  boisterous. 

Philip  Hale. 
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THE  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Boston  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  under  Mr.  Listemaun’s  direc- 
tion was  given  last  evening  at  the  Boston 
Theatre.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture— "Si  j’etais  Roi” Adam 

Entr’acte— "Colombe” Gounod 

Aria  from  “L’Amant  Jaloux” Gretry 

Miss  Gertrude  Franklin. 

Violin  solo— "Othello”  Fantasie Ernst 

Mr.  Felix  Winternitz. 

Suite  for  strings— “Peer  Gynt” Grieg 

Part  II. 

"Cortege,”  Fantastic  Procession  (new) . . 

JVioszkowski 

Aria  from  “Pre  aux  Cleros,”  with  violin 

obbligato Herold 

Miss  Franklin. 

a.  Flirtation— For  strings  (new) Steck 

b.  Pizzicato  polka.  Johann  and  Joseuh  Strauss 

Two  Scotch  dances  (a.  "In  the  High- 
lands.” b.  "Xullochgorum”) Langey 

The  playing  of  the  orchestra  last  evening 
was  an  improvement  upon  that  of  a week  ago. 
The  delightful  overture  of  Adam,  the  Gounod 
entr'acte,  and  the*  lighter  selections  were  not 
boyond  the  capacity  of  the  players  as  a body. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  "Peer  Gynt”  suite, 
as  the  first  three  numbers  demand  a suroness 
aud  delicaoy  which  only  come  from  repeated 
rehearsals.  The  innate  vulgarity  of  the  last 
movement,  "In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain 
King.”  was  intensified  by  the  wretched  work 
of  the  bassoon  aud  oboe.  The  "Cortege”  of 
Moszkowski  is  pretentious  without  cause, 
while  the  more  modest  "Flirtation,”  by  Steck, 
is  a pretty  trifle. 

Miss  Franklin  gave  two  interesting  selec- 
tions from  the  French  opera.  "L’Amant 
Jaloux”  of  Gretry  was  flrst  brought 
out  at  Versailles  m 1778,  and  in  the  curious 
•’Essays  on  Music”  which  were  published 
under  cover  of  Gretry’s  name  the  author  tolls 
how  the  opera  was  voted  a failure  by  the  sing- 
ers even  at  the  final  rehearsal,  but  at  the  pub- 
lic performance  it  delighted  the  audience  and 
was  for  years  a favorite.  The  air  chosen  by 
Miss  Franklin  is  written  in  freer  style  than 
much  of  the  music  of  that  dav,  when  the 
classic  wig  was  titled  to  the  head  of  both  actor 
and  singer.  Miss  Franklin  sang  both  this  ana 
the  aria  of  Heroin  with  rare  intelligence. 

Mr.  Felix  Winternitz.  a young  violinist  of 
talent,  gave  a very  creditable  performance  of 
Ernst’s  difficult  “Othello”  fantasie  and  played 
a charming  obbligato  to  the  aria  from  "Pre'  aux 
clercs.”  Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 

rm.1T  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

1 The  first  of  the  series  ol  concerts  to  be  given 
this  season  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nikitich  took 
place  Saturday  evening  at  Music  Hall.  Tbo 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture— "Fingal’s  Cave” Mendelssohn 

Concerto  in  D minor,  for  two  violins  aud 

orchestra  of  strings Bach 

Vivace.  Largo.  Finale  (Allegro).  Ca- 
denza by  Hellincsberger  (first  time  ill 
these  concerts). 

Symphony  No.  3,  In  E flat,  "Eroica” 

Beethoven 

This  concert  was  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Otto  Dresel,  who,  as  Mr.  Dwight  says  in  bis 
carefully  considered  sketch  of  tbo  musician’s 
life  aud  works,  was  not  widely  known.  For 
some  time  before  his  death  lie  had  lived  in 
comparative  retirement.  He  was  seen  at  con- 
certs; he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  "Bach 
Choir,”  and  at  the  rehearsals  ho  gave  golden 
i counsel  to  his  gingers.  He  was  not  before  the 
public;  he  was  not  a public  character;  the 
j careless  concert-goer  or  the  musician  of  the 
I younger  generation  might  then  ask  with 
reason  why  a Symphony  concert  should  he  de- 
voted to  his  memory. 

The  peculiar  influenee  he  exerted  can  only 
J he  appreciated  by  those  who  knew  him  well. 
The  public  at  large,  even  the  so-called  musical 
public,  could  not  understand  it.  The  reveren- 
tial attention  paid  to  the  composer’s  text,  the 
consideration  of  the  proper  reading  of  an  an- 
tique anpoggiatura,  the  proper  beginning  of 
an  eighteenth  century  trill— what  are 

these  to  your  ordinary  lover  of  music 
who  applauds  a virtuoso,  although  ho 
may  violate  all  rules,  all  traditions. 
The  virtuoso  startles  the  town,  he  bewilders 
the  judgment,  but  only  for  an  hour;  if  ho 
exerts  a real  influence  upon  his  hearers  so  that 
they  are  incited  to  imitate  him,  it  is  often  to 
music’s  disadvantage.  Mr.  Dresel  cared  not 
for  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  for  the  fleeting 
reputation  of  a popular  soloist.  It  was  as 
though  he  had  said  with  Walt  Whitman, 
"Let  who  may  exalt  or  startle  or  fascinate  or 
soothe.  I will  have  purposes  as  health  or  heat 
or  snow  has  aud  he  as  regardless  of  observa- 
tion.” So  he  served  his  art  and  his  city  and 
well  deserved  the  tribute  paid  his  memory. 

The  programme  chosen  for  the  occasion  was 
I iu  nowise  remarkable— it  was  a cut-aud-dried. 

: conventional  obituary.  In  the  Mendelssohn 
overture  Mr.  Nikisch  tried  to  gain  effects  by  a 
; novel  reading  of  familiar  passages;  the  com- 
position. as  a whole,  lost  thereby  in  symmetry. 

J and  it  resembled  more  a pot poun  than  a co- 
herent. well-proportioned  work.  The  opening  j 
pages,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  move-  i 
meut,  became  almost  monotonous. 

The  concerto  of  Bach  for  two  violins  and 
stringorchostra  was  exceedingly  well  played  by 
the  soloists,  Messrs.  Kueisel  and  Loellier.  The 
concerto  itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  j 
charming  iargo  and  Ileilmeshergor’s  skilfully 
constructed  cadenza,  is  tedious.  Counterpoint 
is  only  interesting  when  the  art  witn  which  it 
is  written  is  concealed.  Endless  chains  of 
passages  in  imitation  soon  become  we'ari-  I 
some  unless  the  attention  is  called  awd^l 
from  the  mere  technical  cunning,  of  the 
composer.  Dead  men  still  rule  us  in  the 
arts  with  imperious  sway,  and  to  even  hint  at 
the  fact  that  the  great  masters  were  not  always 
inspired  seems  to  some  as  blasphemous  as  the 
conduct  of  Sydney  Smith’s  friend,  who  ven- 
tured to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  equator. 
But  the  contrapuntal  conventionalities  of  the 
past  are  as  foreign  to  modern  ears  as  the 
bravura  airs  of  Hiindel.  These  men  were 
great;  they  are  still  remembered  in  spite  of 
the  conventionalities  of  their  time.  Music 
changes  with  each  generation,  for  it  is  sub- 
jective. 'file  man  of  the  seventeenth  an  1 
eighteenth  centuries  is  not  the  man  of  this 
nervous  age,  with  its  nervous  diseases.  The 
Bach  of  the  concerto  played  Saturday  evening 
is  not  the  Bach  of  the  ’’Passion.”  the  "Well 
Tempered  Clavichord,”  or  the  great  composi- 
tions for  the  organ. 

The  symphony  as  a whole  was  well  played, 
particularly  the  scherzo  with  its  difficult  horn 
passages.  The  liberties  rakau  by  tho  con- 
ductor in  the  first  movement  can  easily  be  de- 
fended on  musical  grounds.  Richard  Wagner 
has  written  a long  "explanation”  of  this  sym- 
phony. in  which  he  has  succeeded  in  "darken- 
ing counsel  by  words.”  .Shell  music  as  the 
"Heroic”  symphony  does  noc  require  explana- 
tion. and  W'agner’s  attempt  to  explain  what 
Beethoven  meant  is  about  as  lianpy  as  that  ot 
the  New  York  theatre  manager  who.  about 
twenty  years  ago,  ’’illustrated”  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  by  ballot  girls  and  a real  wheel- 
barrow. Hanslick  said  with  truth  that  the  real 
“hero”  of  the  "Heroic  Symphony”  was 
Beethoven  himself,  and  he  is  right  iu 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  sym- 
phony as  a whole  does  not  express  the  heroic 
character  as  nobly  as  the  C minor  or  the 
"Egmout”  overtirre,  in  spite  of  its  original 
dedication  to  Bonaparte.  Let  the  reader  of 
Wagner’s  description  of  tho  fourth  movement 
note  the  fact  that  the  varied  theme  of  this 
movement  was  taken  note  for  note  from  his 
ballet  music  to  "Promotheus,”  and  it  also 
apptars  in  his  "contra  dances”  : what  becomes 
of  Wagner’s  description  ol  the  theme  ’’as 
representing  a firm,  manly  individuality,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  softer  and  tenderer  emo- 
tions.” etc.,  ad  nauseam? 

Mr.  Nikiscn  should  moderate  the  rage  of  his 
fell  drummer.  In  a well-ba!'  need  orchestra 
the  kettledrums  should  not  always  force 
themselves  upon  the  ear.  nor  should  the  per- 
sonality of  the  player  be  tbe  subject  of  general 
comment.  Philip  Hale. 
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MUSIC. 

' SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  AT  CAM- 
BRIDGE. 

Fof  the  series  of  concerts  to  be  given 
In  at  Sanders  Theatre.  Cambridge,  by 
Ibpny  Orchestra  under  Mr.  Nikisch, 

L Fast  evening.  The  programme  was 

ay  in  G minor . Mdzart 

i for  pianoforte  in  E flat.  . .Beethoven 
>Ir.  Frauz  Hummel. 

’6rpetuo Paganini 

(For  all  the  violins.) 

,ure— “Oberon” . . . . Weber 

llevez  summed  np  the  whole  matter  in 
|-se  of  Mozart’s  symphony  in  G minor 
i characterized  it  as  graceful,  passion- 
melancholy.  Here  science  and  inspi- 
j baud  in  hand.  The  most  difficult 
; problems— such  as  the  reproduction 
r in  the  second  reprise  of  the  second 
i idea  conceived  originally  in  the  major 
kolved  with  apparent  carelessness.  Full 
Is  of  the  evidences  of  Mozart’s  contra- 
il skill,  it  is  equally  full  of  pure  melody, 
symphony  is  not  an  expression  of  meta- 
lical  ideas:  it  is  not  programme-music;  it 
not  try  to  paint  any  national  or  indi- 
5al  event  or  episode ; it  therefore  furnishes 
uaterial  for  the  rhapsodic  utterances  of 
Ise  German  critics  who  are  only  happy 
len  they  find  everything  in  a musical  com- 
pition  except  music.  And  yet,  one  man,  a 
: man  named  Elterlein,  discovered  that 
i andante  expressed  "a  sentiment  of  conso- 
|ion.  not  the  repose  of  the  soul  in  a firm  cou- 
ption  of  interior  joy,  but  rather  a desire,  a 
mcv  towards  it,”  whatever  that  may 

r.  because  the  music  of  Mozart  is  so  inusi- 
j cause  it  often  seems  so  simnle,  it  is  ex- 
ly  difficult  tosiug  or  to  play;  and  when 
i work  as  this  G minor  symphony  is  di- 
l by  a man  of  the  lenmerament  of  Mr. 
cb,  its  noble  serenity  at  times  becomes 
janing  sentimentalism,  its  natural, 
khy  passion  is  inflamed  as  thongh  with 
|ts  and  drugs  Take  the  very  opening  of 
first  movement.  Can  anything  be  more 
,e,  more  direct  than  the  first  theme?  But 
kisch  dia  not  seem  to  be  content,  with 
. .ed  melody.  He  clothed  it  with  gaudy 
lots,  he  gave  it  a coquettish  air.  lie 
Id  a measure  here,  added  to  a measure 
a,  and  so  he  juggled  with  the  whole  alle- 
The  feverish  unrest  which  he  infused 
lo  the  finale  resulted  in  unsteadiness  in  the 
aing  of  the  orchestra.  Often  there  was  an 
|iceofthe  quiet  delicacy  and  restrained 
Tm  which  characterize  the  music  of  Mo- 
And  yet  his  reading  of  the  work  was  fil- 
ing in  spite  of  his  exaggerations,  aud  the 
er  part  of  tho  andante  and  the  whole 
e menuetto  are  e delightful  to  hear. 

Franz  Rum  fuel,  who  played  the  E flat  i 
rto  of  Beethoven,  in  former  years  was  a 
nent  disciple  of  the  athletic  school  of 
Ists.  His  strength  was  formerly  the  dom- 
bg  quality  in  his  musical  equipment:  hut 
Ls  changed,  and  last  evening  he  gave  a 
[ghtful  and  thoroughly  musieianly  per- 
c.ce  of  the  great  concerto.  While  it  was 
l.ble  from  a technical  standpoint,  his  ex- 
it! of  technique  was  never  obtrusive. 
Iclave  and  pianissimo  passages  were 
J bly  played,  and  in  the  passages  where  he 
fted  his  strength  the  tone  was  never 
.ed,  was  never  unpleasant.  Equally  worthy 
high  praise  was  the  manner  in  which  he 
Iik  his  own  personality  in  the  work  of  the 
aposer.  The  orchestral  accompaniment 
jmarked  improvement  upon  that  given 
(nermann  a year  ago. 

I to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Nikisch  put,  the 
lion  from  Paganini  upon  the  programme. 

I olemn  preparation,  the  violinist’s  rising, 
Pteatncal  hush  before  the  attack— ail  this 
J sensationalism  pure  and  simple,  un- 
Ihy  of  the  occasion,  the  orchestra  and  the 
(motor.  Nor  was  the  music  itself  an  ex- 
, however  admirably  it  may  have  heen 
formed.  Phii.ip  Hale. 


Lttr.  BOSTON  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA.  | 

M . rogratnme  of  the  third  concert  of  the  • 
Eton  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  given  at  the  i 
[ton  Theatre  last  evening,  was  as  follows: 

Induction  a o'd'1  tarantella 'from  Ballet  I 

P Tal0  of  the  Champagne  ^w^..  | 


Eia  from  “Bigoietto” ,:. *•*.*.*.•**'  ^ erdi 

r Mrs.  Maria  Caliste  Piccioli. 


for  Flute,  "L’lllu 


Fiirstenau 


trand  Fantasia 

_ s,on  Mr.  G.  B.  Konconi. 

Ikv-nolionic  Poem.  "Let  Preludes”.  ..  • • ■ . Liszt 

[ lian-e  Macabre .•  ■ • baint-Saens 

ewel  .Song.”  from  "Faust  Gounod 

. Mrs.  Piccioli. 

Fwarch  from  Suite  in  P.  Minor L.achner 

it  is  the  praisworthy  purpose  of  the  origi- 
••ators  of  ihete  .Sunday  night  concerts  to  give 
[ ood  music  at  a reasonable  price  to  many  who 

, e unable  to  bear  music  under  other  condi- 
tion., ; and.  at  the  same  time,  without  offend- 
(ig  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  community. 
Fto  lighten  in  a measure  the  traditional 
[ Hahhalic  gloom.  To  successfully  carry  out 
this  purpose  the  programmes  should  be  popu- 
lar without  being  frivolous,  and  the  selections 
[should  ue  within  the  capabilities  of  the 
Orchestra-  Mr.  Listeinaun  has  so  far  made  ex- 
cellent selections;  but  with  due  respect 
the  many  admirable  musicians 
„ JJW  are  under  Ills  direction,  such 
jinks  as  Liszt's  "Preludes”  should  for  the 
present  he  lef t untried.  The  novelty  of  the 
I concert  ihe  ‘Tarantella”  irom  a ballet  by 
I Brull  was  more  fascinating  in  piquancy  of 
I i istrtt men tation  than  in  originality  of  ideas. 

I -i  i,o  i la  nr  e dacabre  of  Saint-Saeus.  though  it 
» ui  roughly  candied  by  the  orchestra,  was 
I J,  U(lly  applauded  by  the  audience,  as  were  the 
1 soloists  of  the  evening.  . . 

i 1 re  is  a ueadv  improvement  in  the  work 
of  toe  orchestra  from  week  to  week.  Ihe 
mras,  however,  is  weak,  thongh  not  in  respect 
'volume  and  certain  changes  in  the  wood- 
s||,  ..i.i  at  once.  The  accom 


MUSIC. 


SECOND  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  programme  of  the  second  Symphony 
concert  given  at  Music  Hall  Saturday  even- 
ing was  as  follows: 

Overture— "Richard  III.” Volkmann 

Aria— "BUck  ich  uinhet”  from  "Tanu- 

haeuser” . Wagner 

Andantinound  Scherzo  from  Symphony 

No.  4.  in,F  minor.  fschaikowsky 

(First  tune  in  Boston.) 

Song— "Immer  leiser  wild  mein  Schltt- 

mer” Brahms 

Song  —“Am  Meer” Schubert 

Svinnhony  No.  2.  in  D major Brahms 

The  greatest  merit  of  Volkmann’s  “Richard 
the  Third”  is  that  white  it  has  more  the  charac- 
ter of  a symphonic  poem  than  an  overture, 
and  might  justly  be  called  programme  music, 
the  composer  has  written  no  explanatory  text, 
nor  has  he  introduced  any  "leit-motiv”  de- 
scriptive of  Richard’ a personal  disfigurements, 
no,  not  even  a "hump-motiv”;  so  the  hearer  is 
left  to  his  own  device  and  can  imagine  what 
seems  good  to  him.  Volkmann  saw  fit  to 
name  the  overture  "Richard  III.,”  aud  the  ad- 
mirer of  the  "aesthetic”  school  of  criticism 
can  find  in  the  music,  if  he  chooses.  fir3t,  the 
I idea  of  relentless  cruelty  exercised  in  satisfy- 
| ing  the  cravings  of  heart-gnawing  ambition, 

| then  the  battle  of  Bosworth— aud,  finally,  a 
j lament  over  the  fallen  King.  The  overture, 
i instead  of  being  a firmly  knit,  coherent  work,  is 
j a succession  of  episodes  loosely  strung  together. 
It  contains  good  stuff;  but  as  a whole  it 
is  disappointing  and  tedious,  although  it  was 
written  in  what  has  been  called  the  Indian 
summer  of  Volkrnann’s  artistic  life.  The  first 
episode  is  almost  as  brutal  and  dismal  as 
Rubinstein's  "Ivan  IV.,”  that,  masterpiece  of 
wearisome  horror.  The  battle  scene  is  in- 
geniously scored,  and  the  piccolo  rouses  the 
flagging  attention,  while  the  end  of  the  fight 
(which  is  not  unlike  the  climax  of  LitolfTs 
"Robespierre”  overture)  gave  an  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  the  muscular  and  dramatic 
action  of  the  newly-imported  drummer.  The 
final  episode  is  by  far  the  most  musical  por- 
tion of  the  work,  and  is  full  of  an  incongruous 
serenity. 

At  the  concerts  of  Russian  music  given  at 
the  Trocadero  during  the  Baris  Exhibition  of 
’89,  the  music  of  Rubinstein  was  excluded 
as  being  cosmopolitan  and  not  truly 
national.  Nor  can  his  pupil,  Tschai- 
kowsky.  be  regarded  as  a pure  Rus- 
sian in  blood  or  in  works.  lor  his 
mother  Was  descended  from  French  emi- 
grants, and  his  music  has  been  influenced 
more  by  the  French  and  Germans  of  the 
modern  school  than  by  the  plain  song  of  the 
Eastern  church  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  songs  of  the  Russian  people  and  the 
compositions  of  Russian  musicians.  And  so 
it  is  an  agreeable  surprise  to  find  in  the 
andanlino  of  his  Fourth  Symphony  that  pe- 
culiar melancholy  with  which  the  life  and 
literature  of  Russia  seems  to  be  saturated; 
and  a color  gained  by  peculiar  harmonic  pro- 
gressions and  instrumentation,  suggesting 
lonesome  stepnes  and  sobbing  fir  trees  swept 
by  northern  gales.  The  first  theme  is  pleasing 
and  characteristic  on  account  of  its  very 
monotony,  and  its  thematic  treatment  and 
the  instrumental  clothing  of  the  ideas 
are  both  beautiful  and  ingenious.  The  scherzo 
is  interesting  as  a study  in  rhythm  and  instru- 
mentation. Itlis  an  excellent  showpiece  for  a 
thoroughly  drilled  orchestra.  Its  musical 
value  is  slight. 

In  his  Second  Symphony.  Brahms  seems  to 
be  free  from  the  craze  for  over-elaboration, 
which,  in  his  first  symphonic  work,  so  wearies 
the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  Nothing  can  be  more 
spontaneous  and  melodious  than  the  themes 
of  the  first  movement,  nothing  can  be  more 
interesting,  more  delightful  than  the  manner 
in  which  he  works  with  them  till  the  very 
end.  The  instrumentation  cannot  be  accused 
of  dryness,  a charge  often  brought  against 
the  First  Symphony,  and  with  justice.  The 
adagio  may  be  “contemplative  and  pro- 
foundly earnest.”  but  narrow  are  the  confines 
which  divide  its  ‘'thoughtfulness”  from  dul- 
ness.  The  scherzo  aud  finale,  on  the  contrary, 
are  to  be  ranked  with  the  first  allegro,  andttie 
close  is  singularly  impressive.  It  was 
a mistake  to  put  the  symphony  at  the  end  of 
the  programme,  for  the  concert  was  too  long, 
aud  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  a serious  work 
the  ear  should  be  uujaded.  ft  was  well  played 
by  the  orchestra,  as  were  the  other  numbers, 
although  at  times  the  brass  responsive  to  the 
leader’s  call  was  blatant. 

The  applause  given  Mr.  Reichmann,  the 
soloist  of  the  evening,  was  more  remarkable 
and  perhaps  a more  legitimate  subject  of  crit- 
icism than  the  work  of  the  singer.  Had  Mr. 
Reichmann  been  unknown,  unheralded  aud 
without  decorations  upon  his  coat  he  would 
havo  been  heard  in  courteous  but  gloomy 
silence.  For  his  intonation  was  often  dis- 
tressingly false,  his  use  of  the  falsetto  was  in- 
artistic and  almost  grotesque,  his  phrasing 
was  affected  and  without  meaning.  But  Mr. 
Reichmann  is  a German,  a member  of  the 
band  of  German  declaimers  who  now  in  this 
country  usurp  ttie  concert  and  operatic  stage. 
And,  unfortunately  lor  the  art  of  song,  it  is  the 
fashion  in  these  days  to  praise  these  declaim- 
ed and  to  call  evil  good. 

The  programme  for  the  rehearsal  and  con- 
cert of  this  week  includes  Haydn’s  Symphony 
in  !),  Wagner’s  "Faust”  overture  aud  Schu- 
bert’s Symphony  in  0.  There  will  bo  nosolo- 

Philip  Hale. 


The  venerable  John  S.  Dwight  will 
taken  hand  in  Boston  musical  criticism 
this  season.  He  has  sat  serenely  in  the 
Music  Hall  balcony  year  after  year, 
orchastral  score  in  hand,  following  Mr. 
Higginson’s  magnificent  band  through 
the  intricacies  of  Bach,  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  has  bad  but  little  to  say 
regarding  Henschel,  Gerieke  or  Nikisch. 
Now,  J low  over,  he  Ug.3  succeeded  Mr. 
Aplliorp,  temporarily,  as  critic  of  the 
Transcript,  and  he  began  the  campaign 
Saturday  by  cudgeling  the  younger 
critics. 'for  obtrusive  technicality  and 
pedantry,  and  by  tearing  np  the 
elaborate  Symphony  concert  programs 
as  a delusion  aud  a snare,  because  of 
their  analytical  notes  and  their  lack  of 
aesthetic  teaching.  -Monday  night  he 
continued  the  crusade  by  anonymously 
thrashing  the  Boston  Post’s  young  man. 
It -was  unnecessary  to  call  the  name  oc 
Mr.  Philip  Hale,  Mr.  Arthur  Weld’s  suc- 
cessor, but  every  assertion  that  the 
younger  critic  made  the  elder  flatly  con- 
tradicted, seriatim.  If  this  is  a hint  of 
what  is  to  be  the  old  gentleman’s  policy 
for  the  year,  there  will  be  other  music  in 
Boston  than  that  made  by  the  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Naturally,.  Mr.  Wilson  is  not 
pleased  to  hear  the  utility  of  his  analyti- 
cal programs  \ questioned,  aud  by 
way  of  rebuttal,  he  notes  in  the 
Traveller,  with  reasonable  pride,  that 
6000  copies  are  carried  away  weekly  by 
the  admiring  audience.  \ It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Dwight 'quarrels  not  .so 
much  with  M*AT«on  for  writing  the 
leaflets  as  with"  tbe  people  for  rea- 
them  during  the  concert,  and  striving  to 
identify  each  indicated  change  of  key, 
and  the  introduction  of'each  new  theme 
and  episode  as  .scheduled  in  the  book. 
He  advises  the  people  to  listen  to  the 
music  and  to  enjoy  its  .esthetic  and  emo- 
tional effect,  rather  than  to  trace  the 
technical  framework  on  which  it  is  built. 
To  use  an  architectural  illustration,  he 
would  have  them  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
pile  rather  than  bother  their  heads  locat- 
ing every  rafter,  girder,  pillar  and  truss. 
He  professes  no  lack  of  respect  for  a 
technical  knowledge" of  music,  but  he  in- 
sists that  the  corfecert  room  is  not  a place 
to  study  it  prpfitn  SH.  That  is  the  place, 
he  contends, i/or  testing  the  intellectual 
and  poetic  value  of  the  composition,  an! 
that  test  is  only  obstructed  by  reading 
the  analytical  program  for  the  time  be- 
ing. lie  reflects  that  hardly  a profes- 
sional of  experience  anil  sincerity  would 
profess  to  analyze  thoroughly  a sym- 
phony at  the  lirst  hearing.  He  seems  to 
aslc,  Why,  then,  should  the  lay  hearer 
try?  or  now  should  he  find  any- 
thing but  disappointment  and  vexatiou 
in  the  effort,  aided  though  be  be  by 
Mr.  Wilson's  exhaustive  exposi- 
tions? It  is  to  be  believed  that  Father 
Dwight’s  crusade  is  vain.  Boston  revels 
in  the  technical,  and  she  finds  sweet 
comfort  in  tlie  semblance  of  abstruse- 
ness  and  intellectuality  that  a glib  but 
peradventure  superficial  use  of  technical 
terms  affords.  Great  as  is  Mr.  Nikisch's 
popularity,  the  true  Boston  cult,  the  pre- 
vailing fad  among  the  Brahmins,  i; 
what  they  are  pleased  to  eall  Mr.  Ger- 
icke’s  intense  intellectuality.  When  they 
hear  Nikisch,  they  sigh  and  say,  “ires, 
but  Mr.  Gerieke  was  so  profound.”  Tney 
profess  to  esteem  the  intellectual  above 
the  poetic  and  the  dramatic  in  music,  and 
seem  never  for  a moment  to  imagine  that 
both  qualities  may  exist  together. 


REICHMANN  IN  BOSTON. 

The  applause  given  Mr.  Reichmann,  the  soloist  of  the  even- 
ing, was  more  remarkable  and  perhaps  a more  legitimate 
subject  of  criticism  than  the  work  of  the  singer.  Had  Mr. 
Reichmann  been  unknown,  unheralded  and  without  decora- 
tions upon  his  coat  he  would  have  heen  heard  in  courteous 
but  gloomy  silence.  For  his  intonation  was  often  distress- 
ingly false,  his  use  of  the  falsetto  was  inartistic  and  almost 
grotesque,  his  phrasing  was  affected  and  without  meaning. 
But  Mr.  Reichmann  is  a German,  a member  of  the  band  of 
German  declaimers  who  now  in  this  country  usurp  the  con- 
cert and  operatic  stage.  And,  unfortunately  for  the  art  of 
song,  it  is  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  praise  these  declaimers 
and  to  call  evil  good. Philip  Half  in  Boston  Post, 
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MUSIC. 


V 


Tno  firat  of  this  season’s  concerts  of  the 
Kneisel  Quartette  took  place  last  evening  at 
Union  Hall.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Quartette  in  A iniuor,  op.  I Sveudsen 

Songs  with  pinno — 

u.  "Lotosbla  me.” — b.  “Du  bLst  win 
eiue  Blume.”— c.  Widniung.  . .Schumann 
Mr.  Reichmann. 

Quartette  in  A minor,  op.  41.  No.  I. Schumann 

Johan  Svondsen  has  seen  many  men  and 
many  cities,  but  in  spile  of  his  travels  and 
vicissitudes  he  has  preserved  from  first  to  last 
his  individuality;  and  his  music  is  apparently 
uninfluenced  by  accident  of  birth  or  change 
of  scene.  Its  characteristics- such  as  a frank- 
ness rarely  found,  short,  curtailed  themes, 
“a  peculiar,  poetic  coloring  in  his  andantes 
and  a delicious  fantasy  in  his  scherzos”— are 
in  the  mind  of  the  man  himself,  whethealio 
writes  in  Norway  or  in  Paris;  and  there  aro 
traces  of  these  characteristics  in  even  the 
quartette  played  last  evening,  iris  first  work 
written  when  he  was  a student  at  Leipzig. 
To  judge  in  detail,  however,  of  this  quar- 
tette upon  one  hearing  would  be  unfair. 
The  first  movement  is  the  least  interesting  of 
tho  four,  and  it  smells  of  the  lamp.  The  other 
movements  are  more  original  and  spontane- 
ous, and  they  are  sincere  in  spirit,  though  in 
the  allegro  scherzaudo  that  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  fantastic  is  almost  eccentric.  The 
andanttno.  though  full  of  sentiment,  is  not  too 
sweet,  and  it  contains  passages  of  real  beauty. 
The  quartette  was  played  at  these  concerts  for 
the  first  time,  and  it  was  well  worth  the  hear- 


Schumann  had  tried  his  hand  at  the  difficult 
trade  of  making  string  quartetts  betoro  ha 
wrote  the  three  of  the  year  1342.  but  nothing 
remains  of  his  attempts.  The  violin  was  not 
his  instrument.  It  was  through  the  medium 
of  the  pianoforte  that  he  best  expressed  his 
thoughts,  his  alternating  sad  and  cheerful, 
healthy  and  mystical  faucies.  He  was  tho 
man  of  the  piano,  and  in  whatever  branch  oi 
instrumental  music  he  busied  himself, 
s whether  he  wrote  a spmphony  or  quartette,  it 
1 is  the  piano  that  he  had  constantly  in  mind— 
[just  as  in  too  many  of  his  songs 
1 the  pi.i.io  sings,  and  the  human  voice  inter-  ' 

(rupls,  disagrees,  protests.  Therefore,  in  spite 
of  the  great  merits  of  these  quartettes,  in 
spite  of  the  many  passages  of  unearthly  love- 
liness, in  spite  of  the  fine  frenzy  of  the  alle- 
gros (a  frenzy  which  at  times  is  demoniacal), 
musical  as  they  are,  they  are  not  to  he  ranked 
witns'rmg  quartettes  written  by  less  gifted 
i men.  Yet  who  hut  Schumann  could  have  writ- 
1 ton  the  first  movement,  the  adagio,  the  lasL 
' movement  with  its  strange  surprise  in  the 
introduction  of  the  moderate?  Who  hut 
Schumann  could  have  shown  suen  inde- 
pendence as  regards  form? 

Mr.  Theodor  Keicbmann,  the  baritone,  sang 
three  songs  by  Schumann.  His  offences 
against  the  laws  of  vocalization  and  musical 
taste  were  not  so  glaring  as  at  the  last  Sym- 
phony concert;  still,  in  theso  songs  he  at  times 
strayed  from  the  pitch,  and  he  changed 
arbitrarily  tho  value  of  the  composer’s  notes. 
I11  "Tbou’n  like  unto  a flower”  Mr.  Reich- 
mann’s  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  phrasing  in-  1 
dueed  him  lo  put  stress  upon  ihe  fact  that  he  1 
i desired  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the  golden  1 
tiesses,  and  this  wish  he  confided  to  the  audi-  ) 
leuce,  not  modestly,  but  with  much  boidness 
land  a resonant  voice,  although  Schumann  had 
thoughtlessly  marked  the  said  passage,  piano. 

' In  response  to  hearty  applause 'M.r.Keichmaun 
[sang  a song  of  extreme  length. 

in  the  nrst  allegro  of  the  Schumann  Quartette 
there  might  have  been  a little  mure  of  rhyth- 
mic swing.  and  the  scherzo  was  not  always 
well  defined;  hut  as  a whole  the  selections 
were  played  with  the  perfection  of  technique 
aud  with  that  musical  intelligence  which 
characterize  the  perlormances  of  the  players. 
The  next  concert  of  the  series  will  be  given 
Nov  24  Philip  Hale. 


MR.  BAERMANN’S  CONCERTS. 

The  music  lovers  of  Boston  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Carl  Baermauu  proposes  to 
give  six  chamber  concerts  this  winter  at 
Umou  Hall.  The  first  coucort.  will  take  place 
Nov.  3.  and  the  programme  is  as  follows: 
Beethoven’s  trio  in  C minor,  op.  1,  No.  3,  for 
piano,  violin  and  ’cello;  Mozart’s  souata  for 
violin  and  piano  in  A major.  No.  17 ; and 
Schumann's  trio  for  piano,  violin  and  ’cello 
in  D minor,  op.  63.  Mr.  Baermann  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Messrs  Loffler  and  Giese.  The  pro- 
gramme of  tue  second  concert,  Dec.  2,  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  including,  as  it  does, 
Spohr’s  quintette  for  piano,  flute,  clarinet,  j 
horn  ana  bassoon  in  C minor,  op.  62; 
Beethoven’s  sonata  for  piano,  op.  27,  1 
No.  1,  and  Thuille’s  sextette  for  flute.  ■ 
oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon  and  piano  in 
B flat  major,  op.  6.  Tluiille.  who  is  now  a 
teacher  at  the  Munich  Conservatory,  was  born 
in  i he  Tyrol  in  1361.  and  was  a pui>i)  ui 
Rhiuebe.rger  and  Mr.  Baermann.  I11  1383  lie 
succeeded  in  taking  the  well-known  pnzeof 
the  Frankfort  “Mozart  tjtifning.”  Mr.  Baer- 
mann. at  this  concert,  will  he  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Mole'.  E.  Heiudi.  Sautet.  Strasser. 
Hackebart  and  Giinzel.  The  third  concert  will 
take  place  Dec.  30.  aud  the  programme  is  made 
up  of  Brahms’3quarretle  for  piano,  violin,  viola 
and ’cello  in  A major,  op.  20:  Von  Satir’s  trio 
for  piano,  violin  and  ’cello in  C minor,  op.  7 land 
Beethoven’s  "An  die  feme  Geliebte,”  sung  bv 
Miss  Gertrude  Franklin.  At  each  of  these 
concerts  Mr.  Baermann  will  also  appear  as  a 
soloist.  The  programmes  of  the  remaining 
concerts,  though  not  as  yet  fully  decided  unoo, 
will  be  ot  a very  interesting  character,  and 
among  the  numbers  will  be  an  unpublished 
work  of  Professor  Paine.  Chadwick’s  quintette 
and  a trio  by  Franchetti,  an  Italian  of  great 
talent. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  Mr.  Nlkisch  as 
a conductor — and  in  directing  works  of  the  mod- 
ern romantic  school  he  certainly  carries  all 
before  him— as  a maker  of  programs  he  is  a fail- 
ure. His  selections  for  the  symphony  concerts 
of  last  year  showed  that  here  in  Boston  he  still 
breathed  the  air  of  the  little  town  of  Leipzig, 
and  walked  our  streets  clothed  in  its  atmosphere. 
He  either  dislikes  or  ignores  the  writings  of  the 
French  school ; and  in  his  arrangement  of  the 
familiar  Germau  compositions  he  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  space  or  time ; that  which  is  heaviest  is 
kept  for  the  final  number,  and  throughout  the 
programs  there  is  no  contrast — there  is  no  relief. 
There  was  some  excuse  for  the  dreariness  of  the 
first  concert  of  this  season,  for  it  was  a memorial 
service;  and  the  rites  which  attend  the  apotheosis 
or  the  canonization  of  the  dead  generally  serve 
only  to  re-open  the  wounds  and  intensify  the 
woe  of  the  mourner. 

• * * • • 

The  program  of  last  Saturday’s  conceit  was 
made  up  of  Volkmann’s  Overture,  “ Richard 
III.;”  the  second  and  third  movements  from 
Tschaikowsky’s  Symphony,  No.  4,  in  F;  and 
Brahms’ Symphony,  No.  2,  in  D major.  What 
can  be  said  of  the  overture,  except  that  as  a 
whole  it  is  a tiresome  composition  ? Viewed  as 
program  music,  it  must  suffer  from  the  very 
choice  of  a subject ; for  the  popular  idea  of  the 
character  of  Richard,  in  spite  of  the  whitewash- 
ing of  modern  historians,  suggests  only  unre- 
lieved cruelty,  nor  were  there  gentle  episodes  in 
his  life  which  might  furnish  the  musician  with 
stuff  for  a musical  contrast.  It  is  true  that  the 
embodimeut  of  this  character  upon  the  stage 
depends  upon  the  actor's  conception  of  the  part. 
We  are  told  by  the  enthusiastic  Mrs.  French 
that  Kean’s  Richard  “ possessed  a mine  of 
humor  and  pleasantry,  with  all  the  grace  of  high 
breeding  grafted  on  strong  and  brilliant  intel- 
lect;” and  Barry  Sullivan  made  him  half  brute, 
half  clown.  Volkmann’s  Overture,  however,  is 
full  of  nothing  but  saturnine  savageness  and  the 
tumult  of  battle.  The  battle  scene  is  naturally 
full  of  sound  aud  fury,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  from  Mr.  Volkmann’s  score  that  the  famil- 
iar air,  "The  Campbell’s  are  coming,”  was 
heard  on  Bosworth  Field  above  the  clash  of 
arms  and  groans  of  the  dying. 

***** 

The  recipe  for  concocting  a musical  battle  is  of 
ancient  date.  In  1544  Clement  Jannequin  pub- 
lished “ The  Battle  of  Marignan  ” and  “ The 
War  ” for  voices,  and  whoever  is  interested  in 
studying  the  history  of  program  music  will  find 
in  the  second  volume  of  Weckerlin’s  “Musi- 
ciana”  a list  of  musical  battle-pieces,  where 
among  the  names  of  composers,  are  found  those 
of  Beethoven,  Pacini,  Steibelt,  and  Diabelli. 

***** 

The  two  movements  from  Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony  are  so  interesting  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Nikisch  did  not  give  the  com- 
poser his  due  by  playing  the  whole  work.  The 
andantino  is  beautiful  in  idea  and  in  workman- 
ship; it  is  thoroughly  individual  and  characteris- 
tic; the  scherzo  is  most  ingenious  as  regards 
instrumentation  and  will  serve  as  a test  piece  for 
an  orchestra.  These  numbers  were  exceedingly 
well  played,  as  was,  in  fact,  the  whole  orchestral 
program. 

* * * * * 

The  Brahms  Symphony,  with  the  exception  of 
the  adagio,  is  a noble  work  ; probably  tbe  slav- 
ish worshippers  of  Brahms  regret  that  the  other 
movements  of  the  symphony  do  not  rise  to  the 
‘‘high  intellectual  level”  of  this  adagio.  But 
when  the  vague  quantity  ycleped  “intellectu- 
ality” enters  into  a musical  composition,  music 
itself  will  not  endure  a rival  and  disappears. 
Metaphysics  and  music  caunot  dwell  together, 
nor  will  the  most  cunning  contrapuntal  exercises 
awaken  emotions.  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
Mozart,  or  Haydn,  or  Beethoven  bothered  him- 
self about  the  expression  of  any  ideas  save 
musical  ideas  ? They  were  content  to  write 
music.  They  were  music  makers.  Aud  in  the 
first  and  two  last  movements  Brahms  too  has 
followed  their  example. 

***** 

But  Mr.  Nikisch  made  a mistake,  a mistake 
which  often  happens,  in  putting  this  symphony 
at  the  end  of  the  concert;  and  the  mistake  was 
the  more  serious  upon  this  occasion,  for  the  ears 
had  been  tortured  by  the  false  intonation  of  Mr. 
Theodore  Reicbmann,  the  soloist  of  the  evening. 
Nature  was  kind  to  Mr.  Reichmann  and  gave 
him  a rich  and  powerful  voice  which  he  has 
sadly  abused.  When  he  sang  in  Munich  he  con- 
stantly forced  it;  and  when  he  went  to  Vienna 
his  faults  became  more  marked  and  more  griev- 
ous with  each  performance.  As  he  began  to  lose 
his  hold  upon  the  public,  he  naturally  looked 
towards  America  and  readily  became  a member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company,  the 
life-saving  station,  the  asylum  of  so  many  worn 
out  and  exhausted  singers  of  Germany.  He 
sang  the  dreary  song  from  “Tannhauser,”  a song 
which  should  have  cost  the  bard  his  position  at 
court,  even  before  he  had  avowed  his  relations 
with  Venus;  and  songs  by  Brahms  and  Schu- 
bert. His  singing  has  been  praised  for  its  “in- 
tellectuality” and  “musicianly  spirit”;  but  surely 
it  is  not  the  mark  of  a musician  to  sing  one 
phrase  with  full  voice,  the  next  with  a wretched 
falsetto  which  apes  the  true  piano,  and  thus 
make  of  a song  “one  vile  antithesis.”  The 
audience  was  so  enthusiastic  and  Mr.  Reich- 
mann seemed  so  contented  that  the  scene  must 
have  reminded  him  of  the  happy  state  of  affairs 
at  ancient  Thebes  where  it  was  an  indictable 
offense  to  disturb  a musician  in  the  exercise  of 
his  art. 

***** 

So  far  as  concerts  of  an  instrumental  nature 
are  concerned  the  chamber  concerts  given  by  tbe 
Kneisel  quartet  are  easily  first.  The  quartet 
playing  is  well  nigh  perfection ; the  programs 
are  worthy  of  the  players.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  is  the  fashion  to  attend  these  concerts  and  that 
the  many  who  attend  are  coerced,  and  secretly 
wish  themselves  anywhere  but  in  Union  Hall. 
Yet  if  it  is  only  a fashion,  it  is  one  which  Bhould 
be  kept  alive.  The  program  of  the  first  concert 
which  took  place  Monday  evening  was  made  up 
of  Svendsen’s  Quartet  in  A minor  op.  1 and 
Schumann’s  Quartet  in  A minor  op.  41  No.  I. 
The  quartet  of  the  Norwegian  composer,  written  ; 
when  he  was  studying  at  Leipzig,  is  a pleasing 
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agreeable,  In  fact  It  Is  for  the  most  part  dry  and 
conventional ; in  the  seberzando,  the  most 
origin  il  portion  of  tho  quartet,  whlmslcalncss  Is 
but  within  a step  of  catch-penny  clap-trup. 
Although  the  composition  is  worth  the  playing, 
it  has  not  the  true  character  of  a string-quartet 
and  it  continually  suggests  the  orchestra.  It 
was  a novelty  so  far  as  the  Knoisel  concerts  are 
concerned. 

***** 

Some  years  ago  an  unknown  writer  In  "La  Vie 
Parisienne”  compared  the  muse  of  Schumann  to 
“the  disturbed  and  disturbing  young  girl  of  these 
latter  years  of  the  19th  century,  with  short  hair, 
having  all  the  diplomas  of  male  and  female  uni- 
versities; adorable,  full  of  the  unexpected, 
unique  in  her  soft  embraces,  in  her  moments  of 
tenderness ; but  when  she  is  puzzled  in  her  brain 
and  speaks  to  you  of  the  exact  sciences  and  met- 
aphysics—you  had  better  take  an  airing.” 
This  fantastic  comparison  describes  much  of 
Schumann’s  music  with  its  chlorotic  symptoms 
and  crazy  mysticism  much  more  accurately  than 
any  labored  analysis.  The  quartet  played  Mon- 
day as  music  written  for  four  stringed  instru- 
ments is  certainly  open  to  criticism,  but  after  all 
how  Schumannesque  it  is.  Mr.  Reichmann  sang 
“The  Lotos,”  “Thou’rt  like  unto  a flower,”  and 
“Dedication.” 

***** 

Rudolf  Aronson's  Casino  Opera  Company 
oponed  an  engagement  Monday  evening  at  the 
Globe  Theater  with  “La  fille  de  Madame  Angot,” 
the  masterpiece  of  crippled  Lecocq.  It  is  a 
charming  operetta,  full  of  grace  and  life,  abound- 
ing in  originality  and  sparkling  melody,  the 
work  of  a thoroughly  trained  musician  of  native 
talent.  The  champagne  of  Lecocq  when  poured 
into  Aronson’S  glass  becomes  a heavy,  unpalat- 
able beverage.  And  the  members  of  his  com- 
pany drag  the  action  and,  under  the  direction  at 
Mr.  Selli  Simonson,  hurry  the  music.  "Clair 
ette”  is  played  by  Marie  Halton,  who  has  prettv 
ankles  and  a thin  voice.  The  part  of  the  voluo- 
tuous  “Mile.  Lange”  was  taken  by  Camille 
Darville,  who  went  through  with  it  as  though 
she  were  cast  for  Lady  Macbeth.  Mr.  Fred 
Solomon,  who  has  by  mysterious  means  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  a very  funny  man,  re- 
sorted as  usual  to  gags  and  horse  play  to  raise  a 
laugh.  It  is  true  that  he  made  a favorable  im- 
pression by  abstaining  from  burlesquing  the  ex-  | 
quisite  and  pathetic  romance  in  the  second  act, 
and  for  this  act  of  heroic  self-denial  he  would 
have  deserved  praise,  had  he  not  in  re- 
sponse to  the  applause  of  the  audience 
added  a third  and  idiotic  couplet.  Now  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  authors  of  the  French 
libretto  that  the  part  of  “romponnet”  should 
be  taken  by  a low  comedian.  Mr.  Henry 
Hallam’s  performance  of  “Ange  Pitou”  was  as 
dull  as  the  Constitutional  History  written  by  his 
illustrious  namesake.  The  other  members  of  the 
company  do  not  call  for  individual  notice. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  they  all  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  handsomely  costumed  unintelligence. 
Mr.  Selli  Simonson  omitted  portions  of  the 
operetta,  possibly  out  of  respect  for  the  singers 
of  the  company;  an  interpolated  6ong  in  the 
second  act  was  accompanied  so  loudly  that  at 
times  Miss  Darville  could  not  be  heard;  so  that 
these  exhibitions  of  musicianship  on  Mr.  Simon- 
son’s part  atone  in  a measure  for  his  strange 
ideas  as  to  the  proper  tempos  of  Lecocq’s  num- 
bers. The  scenery  was  good. 

***** 

It  is  a clever  libretto,  this  libretto  of  the  French 
gentlemen,  and  it  deserves  a better  translation. 
In  the  one  used  by  the  Casino  company  a sug-  1 
gestion  becomes  a kick;  a hint,  a knock-down  ' 
blow.  Ange  Pitou,  Mile.  Lange,  and  other  char-  1 
acters  of  the  play,  acted  upon  the  stage  of  life  ! 
years  ago.  Even  Trenitz  is  an  historical  charac- 
ter and  invented  in  1800  the  figure  of  the  contra- 
dance  which  for  a long  time  bore  his  name. 
Whenever  he  danced,  he  was  hemmed  in  by  all 
the  ladies  who  looked  at  him  and  wondered. 
Bat  he,  too,  joined  the  dance  of  Death  along  with  ! 
Ange  Pitou,  the  street  singer,  and  Mademoiselle  j 
Lange,  the  white-armed,  deep- breasted  mistress 
of  Barras. 

***** 

In  the  waltz  in  the  second  act  a swarthy 
woman  danced  with  Trenitz,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  evening  the  audience  showed  signs  of 
life.  For  when  she  studiously  covered  her  lower 
limbs  it  were  as  though  she  uncovered  them,  and 
her  movements  were  full  of  suggestion,  of  provo- 
cation ; and  when  in  the  mad  whirl  of  the  dance 
a leg  was  revealed, jit  was  a leg  to  galvanize 
satiety,  “to  set  in  vibration  the  chimes  of  the 
bells  of  fantasy.” 

***** 

The  review  of  tbe  week  would  be  incomplete 
were  the  Sunday  evening  concerts  unnoticed. 
At  the  Boston  Theater  the  1 hilharmonic  orches- 
tra was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Piccioli,  a soprano 
singei,  and  Mr.  Ronconi,  the  flute  player.  The 
orchestra  does  better  work  each  week  under  Mr. 
Listemann's  direction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  players  will  receive  the  generous  support  of 
the  public.  At  Music  Hall  a concert  was  given 
last  Sunday  in  which  the  Germania  orchestra, 
the  Harvard  quartet,  Mr.  T.  Adamowski  and 
Miss  Marion  Manola  took  part.  It  is  said  that 
Miss  Manola  was  loudly  applauded.  Her  suc- 
cess then  was  legitimate,  the  public  recognition 
of  her  merits  as  a singer.  Just  at  this  time  it 
certainly  could  not  have  been  a succes  d'estime. 


The  manner  in  which  the  Haydn  symphony 
was  played  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nikisch 
gives  rise  to  questions  which  are  not  perhaps 
of  popular  interest;  and  yet  the  interest  felt 
and  expressed  by  the  public  at  the  end  of  the 
performance  depends  upon  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  They  are  the  ever  recurring 
ones:  What  is  the  proper  tempo?  Was  this  or 
that  phrase  rightly  expressed?  Hid  the  spirit 
of  the  composer  dwell  for  the  moment  in  the 
body  of  the  conductor?  Admirable  as  was  the 
playing  of  the  orchestra,  the  symphony  was 
not  so  well  received  by  the  audience  as  the 
Haydn  symphony  in  G played  about  a year 
ago;  and  the  cause  of  this  was  not  in  the 
music  itself,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ductor last  Saturday  presented  a modernized 
Haydu ; not  the  Haydn  of  the  last  century, 
with  periwig  and  powder,  and  writing  music 
because  he  could  not  help  it.  but  a man  of 
this  generation  who  tried  to  express  by  the 
instruments  the  psychological  ideas  of  the 
radical  Gorman  school;  aud  so  he  spoke  in 
strained,  unnatural  phrases.  The  audience 
did  not  know  the  kindly,  simple  old  man,  and 
viewed  with  suspicion  the  stranger  who  took 
his  name. 

Now,  the  great  charm  of  Haydn  is  his  frank- 
ness. lake  Montaigne,  he  conceals  nothing 
from  you;  he  shows  you  his  homely  nature: 
he  chats  with  you,  lie  jokes  with  you;  and 
never  does  he  wish  to  appear  better  than  he  is. 
He  is  free  from  morbidness:  he  accepts  nature 
aud  life  and  death  with  the  laughing  confi- 
dence of  a cnild.  and  does  not  pother  his  head 
about  them.  And  this  frankness  of  the  com- 


Tlie  great  symphony  or  ncnubert  needs  no 
annotation,  no  guide-nosts  to  tell  the  hearer 
where  he  is.  It  is  not  the  exposition  of  an 
idea:  it  is  simply  music,  and  the  only  ideas 
expressed  are  musical  ideas.  Were  u played 
with  all  the  indicated  repetitions,  its  length, 
which  Schumann  called  "heavenly,”  would  be 
unendurable;  unless  the  ancient  custom  of  in- 
troducing a song  or  light  piece  between  the 
1 1 numbers  were  revived,  and  this  was  done  m 
I A’ieuna  in  the  case  of  this  very  symphony  a- 
laie  as  1839.  Its  extreme  length  teinpis 
directors  to  hurry  theallegros,  which  are  often 
taken  atsuob  apace  thatthe  result  is  contusion. 
It  is  a pleasure  to  say  that  Mr.  Nikisch  showed 
1 great  discretion  in  his  choice  of  tempos  and 
' that  the  performance  upon  the  whole  left 
little  to  be  desired.  Perhaps  objections  might 
be  raised  to  the  treatment  of  the  horn  passage 
jt  which  opeps  the  symphony  and  the  famous 
horn  measures  in  the  andante,  but  both  con- 
[ ductor  and  orchestra  deserved  the  honest  and 
; hearty  applause  which  was  given  at  the  end 
j of  each  movement. 

The  programme  of  the  next  and  fourth  re- 
hearsal and  concert  is  as  folio  - - : Goldmark's 
overture.  "Prometheus”;  Sgambati’s  concerto 
for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  in  G minor; 
Moszkowski’s  suite  in  F.  and  Wagner’s  "Hide 
of  the  Valkyries.”  Mr.  Hiram  G.  Tucker  will 
be  the  soloist.  Philip  Hale. 


I CONCERTS  LAST  NIGHT. 

The  fourth  Sunday  night  concert  of  the  Bos- 
j ton  Philharmonic  Orchestra  took  place  last 
I evening  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Tne  pro- 
gramme, which  included  an  overture  by 
I Nicolai,  an  entr’acte  to  "Manfred,”  by  Rei- 
| necke.  and  selections  from  Saint-Sacns,  Briill 
aud  Liszt  was  well  played  with  the  exception 
of  Saint-Sacns’s  “Youth  of  Hercules,”  a piece 
beyond  the  present  capabilities  of  the 
orchestra.  The  daDce  suite  from  Briill-'s 
ballet,  “A  Tale  of  tjie  Champagne,” 
was  fascinating  in  its  instrumentation 
though  not  particularly  original  in 
ideas.  Miss  Belle  Botsford.  the  violinist, 
played  Vieuxtemps’s  "Ballade  and  Polonaise.” 
She  showed  evidences  ol  careful  study  and 
good  taste,  but  her  intonation  was  inaccurate. 
Mr.  George  .1.  Parker,  the  tenor,  sang  the  aria 
from  Handel  sl'Mephtha”  with  artistic  feeling, 
and  declaimed  the  recitative  which  precedes 
the  aria  with  dramatic  intelligence.  Mine. 
Giese,  the  soprano,  and  Miss  Adele  l.ewing  of 
Chicago,  the  pianist,  will  be  the  soloists  next 
Sunday. 

The  second  Sunday  popular  concert  took 
place  last  evening  at  Music  Hall.  Miss  Marion 
Manola,  the  soprano;  Signor  Campanari,  the 
baritone;  Mr.  Schulz,  the  ’cellist,  and  the 
Salem  Cadet  Band  appeared  in  selections 
which  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  large  audi- 
ence. The  feature  of  the  evening  was  Gounod’s 
"Ave  Maria.”  sung  by  Miss  Manola,  with 
piano,  organ  and  ’cello  accompaniment. 
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poser,  when  it  is  appreciated  by  the  conductor, 
is  contagious,  and  the  hearer  is  soothed  and 
cheered  without  knowing  the  reason  or  caring 
to  analyze  it.  But  Mr.  Nikisch  did  not  seem 
content  with  this  simplicity  of  Haydn;  and  lie 
tried  by  exaggeration  in  the  tempos  and  in 
the  nuances  to  express  that  which  was  not  in 
Haydn’s  simple  mind.  A director  of  the  posi- 
tive genius  of  Mr.  Nikisch  should  he 
allowed  great  latitude  in  liis  tempos 
and  in  his  conceptions  of  the  proper  phrasing; 
and  if  he  takes  a movement  faster  or  slower 
than  is  traditional,  there  is  no  harm  done,  ubo- 
vided  the  spirit  of  the  movement  be  preserved. 
When,  however,  a simple  melody  is  sung  with 
affectation,  when  that  which  is  calm  is  filled 
with  unrest,  when  measures  are  so  tortured 
that  they  shnek.out  untruths,  effects  may  be 
gained,  but  they  are  effects  foreign  to  the 
composer  and  his  time;  and  in  such  a perform- 
■ unee  simplicity  disappears.  It  is  true  that  the 
' meaning  given  to  the  words  “piano”  aud 
"forte”  dewind  upon  the  size  of  the  hall,  the 
number  and  position  of  the  performers,  the 
distance  of  the  hearers  from  the  stage,  etc. ; 
yet  is  it  not  true  that  Saturday  even- 
ing the  piano  of  Haydn  became  the 
forte  of  Mr.  Nikisch,  and  the  forte  became  a 
fortissimo?  Was  there  not  an  exaggeration 
in  even  the  length  of  the  rests?  And  was 
there  not  throughout  the  work  a straining 
after  dramatic  effect?  Take,  for  instance,  the 
i mennetto.  Haydn  found  the  dance  in  the 
palaces  of  the  nobility.  He  stripped  it  of 
patches  and  lartliiiigales;  he  clothed  it  iu 
jollity  and  gave  it  to  the  common  people.  Mr. 
Nikisch  treated  this  dance  as  though  it  were 
a salon  piece  full  of  the  rubato ; and  the  hon- 
est country  wench  of  Haydn  became  a court 
lady,  who  ogled  her  lover  over  a painted  fan. 
in  the  final  allegro  his  love  of  italicizing  that 
which  was  intended  to  be  simple  was  shown 
by  his  ruthlessly  covering  the  passage  given 
tne  first  thite  by  exaggerating  the  flowing 
piano  measures  given  to  the  strings.  And  so 
throughout  the  symphony  he  apparently  dis- 
dained the  detail  of  tne  composer  that  he 
might  gain  dramatic  and  illegitimate  effects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  genius  of 
Mr.  Nikisch  was  seen  in  the  fine  performance 
of  Wagner’s  “Faust”  overture  and  Schubert’s 
C major  symphony.  The  overture  is.  alter  all, 
a monstrous,  misshapen  work,  although  it  is 
intended  to  set  forth  in  music  ttie  idea  ol 
Foust.  -Mr.  Lewes  in  Ins  Life  of  Goethe  re- 
marks upon  the  folly  of  critics  devoting  their 
attention  to  ail  exposition  of  the  Idea  of  Faust 
and  neglecting  the  natural  explanation  fur- 
nished by  the  work  itself.  “The  reader  will  be 
aware  that  I have  little  sympathy  with  that 
philosophy  of  art  which  consists  ip 
translating  art  into  philosophy.  Experi- 
ence tells  me  that  the  artists  themselves 
bad  quite  other  objects  in  view  than 
that  of  developing  an  Idea;  and  experience 
further  says  that  the  Artist’s  public  is  by  no 
means  primarily  anxious  about  the  Idea,  but 
leaves  it  entirely  to  the  critics— who  cannot 
ree  upon  the  point  among  themselves.” 
lore  is  more  philosophy  than  music  m this 
verture  of  Wagner,  and  no  efforts  of  adoring 
commentators  who  catch  sight  of  Faust  hero 
and  detect  traces  of  the  "ever  womanlv” 
there  can  save  the  composition  from  the 
charge  of  grotesque  and  bombastic  stupidity. 
Many  in  the  audience  thought  olherwiso,  aud 
they  were  so  eager  t "* *«'  that  they  antici- 

pated the  final  etior 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  program  of  last  Saturday’s  Symphony 
concert  at  Music  Hall  was  made  up  of  two  sym- 
phonies and'an  overture.  Haydn’s  Symphony  in 
D major  (No.  2 in  Breitkopf  and  Haertel’s  cata- 
logue), Schubert’s  great  symphony  in  C and 
Wagner’s  “Faust”  Overture;  and  of  these  works 
the  overture  received  the  heartiest  applause. 
Had  the  selection  from  Wagner  been  the  Pre- 
lude to  “Lohengrin”  or  “The  Ride  of  the  Valky- 
ries” or  the  Overture  to  “Tannbaeuser,”  this  ap- 
plause could  be  easily  explained.  But  it  was  the 
“Faust”  overture. 


Now  the  “Faust”  overture  belongs  to  the  class 
of  music  known  as  program  music,  and  in  the 
correspondence  between  Wagner  and  Liszt  (in 
which  the  latter  appears  to  greater  advantage 
than  the  former  so  far  as  the  qualities  of  a man 
and  a true  friend  are  concerned),  Wagner 
makes  many  explanations  of  his  intentions  in 
writing  the  overture.  Originally  it  was  to  have 
been  the  first  movement  of  a symphony,  and  he 
calls  it  a “tone  poem”  descriptive  of  “a  solitary 
Faust,  longing,  despairing,  cursing.”  He  after- 
wards abandoned  the  idea  of  the  symphony,  re- 
wrote the  overture  and  sent  it  out  into  the 
world  with  these  lines  of  Gmthe  as  a descriptive 
tag; 

“The  God  that  in  my  breast  is  owned 

Can  deeply  stir  the  inner  sources; 

The  God  above  my  powers  enthroned, 

He  cannot  change  external  forces. 

So,  by  the  burden  of  my  days  oppressed 

Death  is  desired,  and  Life  a thing  unblest.” 
***** 

The  coupling  of  the  motto  and  music  induced  a 
celebrated  European  critic  to  remark  that  if  all 
you  demanded  from  a musical  composition  was 
that  its  performance  should  so  affect  you  men- 
tally and  physically  that  “ life  was  a thing 
unblest”  aud  death  a boon,  the  “Faust”  overture 
satisfied  the  most  importunate. 

***** 

What  does  the  hearer  care  for  a composer's  in- 
tentions, even  if  they  are  honorable  ? What  con- 
cerns him  is  the  actual  music;  not  what  the  com- 
poser wished  to  express,  but  what  he  wrote.  A 
German  singer  may  have  many  admirable  ideas 
concerning  the  proper  singing  of  a song  of  Schu- 
bert. If  nature  has  not  given  him  a voice,  if 
training  has  not  given  him  the  sufficient  skill  to 
sing  the  song  and  convey  his  meaning,  the 
hearer  does  not  hear  the  song,  nor  are  the  sing- 
er’s intentions  an  apology  for  the  failure.  When 
Wagner  wrote  music  and  called  it  “Faust,”  as 
he  might  have  called  it  “Hamlet"  or  “Othello,” 
the  first  question  is  always,  is  the  music  itself 
good  or  bad  ? Is  it  music,  or  is’  it  a straining 
after  effect,  an  assumption  of  virility  which  is 
disguised  impotence  ? For  as  FCtis  wisely  said, 
“music  can  only  exist  when  the  sentiments  are 
moved,  ami  that  before  any  notice  is  taken  of  the 
composer’s  idea.  In  hearing  a musical  tvvork, 
what  has  the  reality  of  the  object  taken  by  the 
artist  as  a theme  to  db  with  the  question.  It  is 
of  importance  that  we  are  moved  and  by  the 
simplest  means.”  Where  in  this  overture  are 
traces  of  originality  or  beauty  in  the  motives  or 
in  the  working  of  them  out  ? It  begins  with  a 
snoring  from  a bass-tuba  in  the  agony  of  a night- 
mare; and  from  the  very  start  to  the  end  of  the 
composition,  however  ingenious  certain  instru- 
mental combinations  may  be,  is  there  in  the 
whule  work  one  salient  musical  idee,  one  purely 


***** 

And  yet  the'  greater  part  of  the  audience  must 
have  enjoyed  it,  for  it  was  frenetically  applauded.  ' 
Some  cheered  before  the  end  of  the  piece,  so  anx- 
ious were  they  to  make  public  confession  of  their 
faith  ; an  unfortunate  occurrence,  as  it  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  true  disciples  of  the  “Master”  who 
hissed  their  well  meaning  brethren.  Hereafter 
to  prevent  a repetition  of  such  accidents,  it 
might  be  well  for  some  AVagnerite  of  authority  to 
sit  in  a commanding  position,  say,  In  the  first  '• 
balcony,  where  during  the  performance  be  , 
might  express  by  Delsartian  methods  the  fit- 
ting emotion,  and  at  the  end  serve  as  fugleman 
to  the  less  experienced. 

***** 

Supposing  the  “Faust”  Overture  had  been  j 
written  by  an  unknown  composer,  or  by  an  J 
American  who  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  live 
in  Boston,  how  would  it  have  been  received  ? 
AVe  are  all  under  the  sway  of  great  names,  and 
we  are  too  apt  to  indiscriminately  praise  all  that 
which  has  been  banded  down  to  us  by  the  ' 
mighty  dead.  And  strangest  of  all,  that  which 
is  obscure  and  dull  is  regarded  by  idolaters  as  I 
pregnant  with  celestial  fire.  It  is  unintelligible; 
therefore,  it  is  great. 

• * * • • 

To  such  persons  the  symphony  of  Haydn  with  j 
its  charming  effects  gained  by  the  simplest  means 
(and  therein  lies  the  truest  art)  probably  seemed  t 
light,  if  not  absolutely  trivial.  For  poor  Haydn, 
as  Mozart,  was  a “music-maker”  a class  of 
people  held  in  contempt  by  the  radical  Germans 
of  the  new  dispensation.  It  is  true  that  a few  of 
them  have  kindly  tried  to  help  him  and  have 
found  in  his  m ns  ic  “the  personification  of  modern 
philosophy,  breaking  away  from  the  yoke  of 
established  religions.”  Others  have  tried  to 
show  that  be  wished  “to  glorify  in  all  his  works 
the  democratic  Idea."  These  are  brave  words, 
but  tbe  lovers  of  music  have  been  content  to  take 
Haydn  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote,  to  regard 
him  as  a genius  who,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
Apocrypha,  “found  out  musical  tunes.” 

• * * * * 

The  symphony  played  last  Saturday  was  given 
for  the  first  time  the  4th  of  May,  1795,  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Opera  at  London.  It  was 
Haydn’s  last  benefit  concert,  and  the  net  receipts 
were  400  pounds.  The  program  is  an  interesting  1 
one  as  showing  tbe  habits  of  the  time;  for  the  I 
Military  Symphony  given  the  same  evening  was 
divided,  the  first  movement  being  called  the 
opening  overture,  the  rest  of  the  symphony  com- 
ing in  the  second  part. 


Overture Haydn' 

Song  by  Sig  llovedino 

Oboe  concerto Ferlendis  I 

Sig-  Ferlendis. 

Duet  by  Mad.  Morichelli  and  Sig.  Morelli Haydn 

New  Symphony  (in  D) Haydn 


PART  II. 

Military  Symphony Haydn 

Song  by  Mad.  Morichelli 

Violin  Concerto .Viotti 

Mr.  Viotti.  » 

Scena  nuova Haydn 

Mad.  Banti. 

Finale. 

* * * * * 


It  will  be  seen  that  even  then  there  was  con- 
fusion in  the  titles,  Viotti  being  dabbed  “Mr.” 
and  Rovedino  "Sig.”  From  Haydn’s  diary  we 
learn  that  be  was  not  pleased  with  Mad.  Banti; 
“she  sang  very  scanty.”  Rovedino  was  a bass 
singer  who  lies  buried  in  a church  yard  at 
Chelsea,  Eugland.  Morelli,  an  excellent  buffo- 
bass,  was  for  years  a favorite ; he  beggared 
self  in  playing  lottery.  Ferlendis  came  ti ' 
Venice,  and  Mozart  wrote  tor  him  a concerto,  i 
Morichelli  was  the  most  distinguished  singer  of  | 
her  time,  and  in  many  ways  a rema- 
woman.  “She  never  allowed  h.  _,  x 
swayed  by  passion,  and  altbo  w » 

dissolute,  her  bearing  was  so  modest  that  s 
would  have  been  taken  for  an  artless  maiden; 
the  more  bitter  her  heart,  the  more  angelic  was 
the  smile  of  her  lips.”  The  Band!  or  Banti  began 
life  as  a street  singer;  she  possessed  a superb 
voice  and  was  given  to  drink ; aud  when  she  died 
they  cut  her  body  open  to  see  where  her  power- 
ful voice  came  from,  and  they  found  well  de- 
veloped lungs.  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  who  possibly 
had  been  slighted  by  the  Banti  and  Morichelli, 
says  of  them  : “They  were  the  idols  of  the  public 
and  the  terror  of  composers,  poets,  singers  and 
directors.  Either  one  would  have  brought 
trouble  Into  the  theater;  imagine  the  plight  of  a | 
director  who  hired  the  two.  It  is  difficult  to  say  i 
which  one  was  the  more  dangerous.  Equal  in 
vices,  passions  and  knavish  tricks,  each  lacking  I 
a heart,  they  were  of  diametrically  opposite 
character,  and  they  pursued  by  different  means 
the  same  system  for  advancing  their  interests.” 
Truly  a noble  pair  of  sisters,  if  the  dissolute  da 
Ponte  can  be  believed. 

« • • • • 

Mr.  Nikisch  did  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
Haydn  and  he  gave  strange  readings, or  rather  per 
verted  passages  that  he  might  perhaps  gain  sen- 
sational effects.  The  music  of  Haydn  does  not 
lend  itself  to  such  purposes.  Both  the  andante 
and  finale  were  exaggerated  respectively  in  slow- 
ness and  speed;  and  the  menuetto  was  painfully 
modernized  by  tricks  played  with  its  simple, 
straightforward  measures.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  as  the  playing  of  tbe  orchestra 
throughout  the  evening  was  worthy  of  high 
praise. 


The  writers  upon  music  who  seem  unable  to 
receive  with  pleasure  mere  musical  impressions, 
and  are  unhappy  unless  they  find  out  what  the 
composer  meant,  have  seen  in  the  great  sym- 
phony of  Schubert  the  likeness  of  everything 
that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  In  the  earth 
beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth. 
And  they  were  well  represented  in  the  program 
book  of  last  Saturday.  One  man  of  excellent 
fantasy  imagines  that  the  finale  illustrates  the 
story  of  Phahton  and  hears  in  the  ending  of  the 
movement  “the  descending  thunderbolts  of  Jove 
and  a tremendous  plunge  of  team,  chariot  and 
charioteers  into  the  deep.’’  But  this  is  nothing 
to  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo, 
“in  Leipzig,  1863,  after  a first  hearing  of  the 
work.”  In  the  first  movement  Mr.  Perabo 
notices  the  dawn  of  day  and  “wakening  of  all  in 
Nature.”  In  the  andante  Mr.  Perabo  hies  to  the 
woods  and  notices  a "prevalence  of  purity”  and 
a consequent  “absence  of  illegitimate  sounds”; 
there  are  “lakes  and  gondolas  and  lovers,”  and 
“friends”  are  performing  the  difficult  feat  of 
"uniting  around  the  opening  theme”;  there  is 
“a  contest  for  a beautiful  girl,”  there  are 
"sweetly  scented  paths  and  adieus";  and  all 
these  are  in  one  movement.  The  finale,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Perabo,  contains  everything,  from 
“sunset  guns”to“clouds  covering  the  entire  sky,” 
and  the  curtain  falls  on  the  gorgeous  transform- 
ation scene  of  the  Triumph  of  the  Goddess  of 
Night  over  Day ! Why  at  this  late  day  should 
such  “bubbly  spume,”  such  balderdash  written 
nearly  thirty  years  ago  in  Mr.  Pei abo’s  “salad 
days,  when  he  lacked  judgment”  be  brought  to 
light?  Do  such  combinations  of  words  enhance 
the  beauty  of  Schubert’s  glorious  work  ? Is  not 
the  music  itself  all-sufficient  ? 


The  symphony  was  upon  the  whole  superbly 
played,  the  work  of  the  wood-wind  being  partic- 
ularly to  be  commended.  It  might  be  asked  why 
Mr.  Nikisch  began  the  celebrated  horn  passage 
in  the  andante  forte  instead  of  pianissimo  as 
Schubert  marked  it,  and  possibly  the  first  allegro 
was  taken  a little  too  fast  for  the  clearness  of 
certain  passages,  but  for  several  reasons  the 
temptation  to  hurry  the  allegros  of  this  symphony 
is  well  nigh  irresistible.  Certain  conductors  in 
Germany,  men  of  renown,  conduct  this  work 
as  though  it  were  a colossal  bore.and  hurry  from 
the  very  beginning  as  though  impatient  for  the 
end.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  symphony 
is  too  long,  and  this  is  true  of  nearly  all  of  Schu- 
bert’s instrumental  works,  for  he  was  never  tired 
of  repeating  the  same  phrases ; but  there  are  few 
phrases  of  others  which  bear  so  well  a repetition. 
It  would  be  impertinent  to  dwell  upon  the  beau- 
ties of  the  work ; they  are  known  to  all  and 
loved  by  all;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  name  a 
greater  symphony  written  since  the  death  of 
Beethoven.  And  yet  there  is  an  unearthly  charm 
about  the  symphony  which  Schubert  left  unfin- 
ished which  is  not  found  in  the  one  in  C. 


There  were  Sunday  evening  concerts  at  Music 
Hall  and  the  Boston  Theater.  At  the  first  named 
concert,  which  was  well  attended,  the  music  was 
furnished  by  the  Salem  Cadet  Band,  Miss  Man- 
ola,  soprano,  Mr.  Campanari,  baritone,  and  Mr. 
Schulz,  'cellist.  At  the  Boston  Theater  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  was  assisted  by  Miss  Belle 
' Botsford,  the  violinist,  and  Mr.  George  J.  Par- 
ker,  the  tenor.  Miss  Botsford  played  the  Bal- 
lade and  Polonaise  of  Vieuxtemps,  aud  she  was 
loudly  applauded.  This  young  lady  has  an 
agreeable  stage  presence,  and  her  playing  showed 
the  good  results  of  patient  study  under  compe- 
tent masters,  but  her  intonation  was  not  always 
correct.  Mr.  Parker,  admirable  singer  and  ac- 
I .''omplished  musician,  sang  the  well  known  recit- 
’ f be  " 


jative  and  aril  .rom  Jephtha  with  unexaggerated 
dramatic  power  and  feeling. 


M- 
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MUSICAL  NO!  t'.R. 

Two  novelties  were  given  at  the  concert  of 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  last  evening.  The  first  was  Kuoiu- 
stem’s  "Russia.”  a symphonic  poem  which  is 
practically  a potpourri  of  Russian  folk-songs. 

It  is  a strange  composition,  full  .of  a iorce 
winch  often  is  brutality ; and  as  a whole  it  is 
I coarse  and  tedious.  The  otliei-  novelty  was 
i Haydn’s  gypsy  rondo,  arranged  for  strings  and 
flutes.  Miss  Dewing,  a Chicago  pianist,  played 
the  first  movement  of  Beethoven  s D a 
pianoforte  concerto  with  much  taste.  Mi*. 
Cora  Gieso  was  loudly  applauded  for  her  sing- 
ing of  the  polonaise  from  “Miguon.  Nex 
Sunday  evening  Miss  Camille  Darvflle  of  the 
Casiuo  company  will  sing,  and  Messrs.  Giese 
Sailer  and  Coveil  will  play  a tno  {.°.r 
’cellos  Mr.  Vau  Yeachten  Rogers  will 
fantasy  for  the  harp,  and  among  the  orchestral 
novelties  will  bo  Svetulsen’s  '’Romeo  and  I 
I Juliet.” 


MUSIC. 

FOURTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  programme  of  the  fourth  Symphony 
concert  given  at  Music  Hall,  Saturday  evening, 
was  as  follows: 

Overture— “Prometheus  Bound,”  on.  38 

Goldmark 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  in 

G minor,  op.  15 Sgambati 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Suite  in  F,  iNo.  1.  op.  39 Mosz.kowski 

“Ride  of  the  Valkyrs” Wagner 

The  man  Goldmark  in  the  overture 

"Sakuntala”  and  in  the  opera  "The  Queen  oi\ 
Slieba”  was  of  the  East,  Eastern.  His  music 
was  as  Ins  blood.  Oriental,  half  Hungarian, 
half  Hebraic.  His  melodics  were  line  unto 
the  centnry-old  chants,  solemnly  intYned  by 
heavy-eyed  priests-  of  the  Orient  who  had 
eaten  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  hemp.  His 
harmonies,  abounding  in  augmented  fourths 
and  diminished  sixths  and  constant  shillings 
from  major'  to  minor,  were  as  the  stupefying 
perfumes  of  "charred  frankincense  aud  grated 
sandal  root.”  And  to  Western  people  his 
music  was  as  suggestive  as  was  to  De  Qnincey 
the  Malay,  who,  amongst  English  mountain's, 
knocked  at  his  cottage  door.  But  "Merlin” 
and  the  overture  to  ’ Prometheus”  tell  the 
world  that  Goldmark  has  left  the  synagogue 
and  has  pitched  his  tent  at  Bayreuth. 

For  the  overture  played  Saturday  evening, 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  shows  plainly  the 
influence  of  Wagner,  and  it  is  a question 
whether  he  .has  gained  by  siwking  his  own  in- 
dividuality. Yet  this  individuality  is  never 
completely  lost;  yet  lie  is  no  slavish  imitator. 

A composer  who  lias  been  content  to  submit 
fiis  works  -to  severe  self-inspection,  a com- 
poser who  so  respects  himself  that  he  writes 
slowly  and  only  permits  his  works  to  appear 
with  long  intervals  between  them,  he  has 
always  written  in  earnestness  ana  in  sincerity; 
and  even  in  his  wildest  moments,  as  in  the 
"J?enthesilea”  overture,  he  has  striven  to  ex- 
press the  truth’ as  he  felt  it.  He  does  not  write 
“descriptive”  music,  yet  his  music  is  full 
of  suggestion.  He  has  not  found  it 

necessary  to  label  his  measures;  he 

has  not  arrogantly  called  attention  to  any  leit- 
motiv; lie  gives  an  overture  a title,  and  the 
hearer  may  make  of  it  what  seems  good  to 
him.  In  the  “Prometheus”  overture  the  effects 
are  gained  more  by  glowing  colors  and  unex- 
pected contrasts  than  by  originality  or  wealth 
of  musical  ideas;  indeed,  at  times  there  is  a 
suspicion  that  he  has  connected  his  episodes 
by  padding.  allUough  he  has  tried  to  disguise 
the  process.  It  is  a highly  dramatic,  nerve- 
attacking  composition,  containing  a few  pas- 
sages of  real  beauty  and  many  pages  of  start- 
ling effects;  and  the  instrumentation  is  gor- 
geous and  never  gaudy.  In  SDite  of  surprising 
harmonies,  were  it  stripped  of  its  variegated 
instrumental  garments  and  reduced  to  the 
nakedness  of  an  arrangement  for  the  piano- 
forte, its  musical  body  would  appear  lank  and 
poorly  nourished.  As  an  orchestral  work  it  is 
most  effective. 

The  pianolorte  part  of  Sgainbati’s  "Con- 
certo for  pianoforte  and  orchestrain  G minor,' 
op.  15,”  was  played  by  Mr.  Hiram  G.  Tucker, 
wbo  was  the  soloist  when  it  wa^  first  played 
in  Boston  last  spring*  at  one  of  Mr.  Lang’s 
"pupils’  concerts.”  There  are  musicians, 
men  of  authority,  who  protest  against  the 
very  nature  of  a pianoforte  concerto.  They 
admit  the  general  usefulness  of  the  instru- 
ment as  a means  of  accompanying  a singer; 
they  cheerfully  give  it  a place  in  chamber 
concerts;  they  bear  it  gladly  when  pieces 
written  for  it  alone  are  played  upon  it.  They 
claim,  however,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
a concerto  is  an  “impossible  struggle”  between 
a percussion  instrument  and  an  orchestra; 
that  the  pianoforte  is  not  a solo  instrument,  as 
is  the  violin  or  the  flute;  that  it  is  in  itself  a 
species  of  orchestra,  and  ro  in  a concerto  we 
have  simply  one  ensemble  opposed  to  another 
epsemble. 

Surely  such  compositions  as  the  concerto  by 
Sgambati  might  serve  these  men  as  an  ex- 
ample for  quotation.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
incoherent ; it  is  poor  in  thought;  it  is  devoid 
of  spontaneity ; and  portions  of  the  work  are 
ugly  and  without  excuse.  The  insMumentar 
tion  may  be  ingenious,  but  not  even  the  arf  of 
the  most  cunning  word-juggler  can  com  sal 
barrenness  ot  thought.  The  first  movement  is 
long  and  dull,  full  of  pomnous  measures  which 
mean  nothing;  everywhere  is  straining,  every- 
where is  struggling.  The  romauza.  the  most 
interesting  movement,  is  curiously,  perhaps 
purposely,  wanting  in  Italian  song  and  in 
Italian  color.  The  last  movement  is  full 
of  reminiscence.  The  technical  difficulties  do 
not  repay  the  player's  labor;  nor  is  there  any  j 
appeal  maae  to  an  exhibition  of  a performer’s  t 
temperament.  The  concerto  shows  the  evil 
influence  which  Liszt  and  the  men  of  1 no  ad-  I 
vanced  German  school  have  exerted  upon 
Sgambati.  who  is  certainly  a man  of  talent. 
He  admired  the  modern  radical  German 
school;  lie  studied  the  works  of  this  school ; 
he  has  tried  to  shake  off  his  nationality,  and  : 
in  trying  to  imitate  and  outstrip  tho  men  oi 
his  choice  lie  out-herods  Herod. 

Mr.  Tucker  attacked  the  concerto  with 
courage,  and  lie  pursued  the  contest  to  the 
bitter  end.  He  showed  faithfulness,  industry, 
perseverance,  in  his  ungrateful  task.  That  it 
was  a task  was  evident,  from  his  performance, 
aud  the  audieuce  would  indeed  have  neeii 
churlish  had  it  not  rewarded  his  labor  with 
hearty  applause.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Tucker  chose  this  concerto  for  his  ap- 
pearance as  soloist  at  the  Symphony  concerts, 
for  it  was  surely  a composition  of  similar  dul- 
ness  which  moved  Voltaire  to  write  to 
Mine,  du  Deffaud.  “the  piano  is  only  au 
instrument  for  coppersmiths.” 

The  Mosz.kowski  suite  and  the  Wagner  se- 
lection were  exceedingly  well  played  bv  the 
orchestra.  The  "Ride  of  the  Valkyrs”  is  one 
of  the  lew  extracts  from  the  Wagner  operas 
which  does  not  lose  in  value  when  mJken  from 
its  proper  place. 

The  programme  for  the  concert  fo  lie  given 
next  Saturday  includes  the  “Ossisn.” overture 
b.v  Gade:  Dvorak’s  “Scherzo  Gapriccmso” ; 
Mendelssohn  s "Scotch”  symphony,  and  an 
aria  and  songs  which  will  ne  sung  by  Mrs. 
Walter  C.  Wyman.  Fhilip  Hale. 


MUSIC.  ' 

MR.  babbmann’s  concert. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Baormann’s  chamber  con- 
certs of  tliis  soason  was  given  at  Union  Hall  I 
last  evening.  Mr.  Baermanu  was  assisted  by  | 
Mr.  Loeffier.  violin,  and  Mr.  Gieso,  cello;  and  I 
the  programme  was  as  follows: 

Trio  for  pianoforte,  violin  and  ’cello.  ,0 

minor,  oi>.  1.  No.  3 r>e<  uiovon 

Sonata,  for  manoforie  and  violin,  A maJ<^|07art 

Trio  for  pianoforte,  violin  and ’cello,  D 

minor,  op.  betmmaun 

When  the  first  trios  of  the  young  Beethoven 
were  played  in  1793  at  the  house  ot  I’rince 
Lichnowski,  Haydu  praised  them  warmly  and 
advised  the  composer  not  to  publish  the  Hard : 
whoreuuou  Beethoven  and  his  friends  thought 
Haydn  jealous.  Two  years  afterwards  they 
were  published,  aud  they  met  with  such  favor 
that  Beethoven  netted  about  §400  from  the 
sales  of  his  opus  1.  a very  respectable  sum  fur 
those  days.  Haydn  theu  explained  bis  advice 
by  saying  that  he  bad  no  idea  tho  public  of 
Vienna  would  understand  the  trio,  that  it 
was  mimic  of  the  future.  After  hearing  it 
played  as  it  was  last  evening,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  public  of  that  day  could  have  I 
failed  to  recognize  at  once  the  great  beauties 
of  tho  work;  aud  tho  Vienna  people,  lovers  of  , 
tunes,  outvoted  Haydu.  Yet  some  in  these 
latter  days  slight  the  early  works  of  Beet-  1 
hoven.  or  pat  them  on  the  back,  saying  willi 
Lenz,  though  in  a different  spirit;  "Hercules 
in  his  cradle.”  . 

The  performance  of  the  C minor  trio  by 
Messrs.  Baermanu,  Loeffier  and  Giese  was^tafr 
most  artistic  in  conception  and  of  exquisite 
finish  in  the  detail.  There  was  no  display  of 
false  sentiment;  no  attempt  to  inflate  a phrase 
that  it  might  seem  of  more  importance;  no 
exaggeration  of  tempos,  the  refuge  of  the 
weak  who  seek  effects.  The  passion  was 
under  curb;  aud  the  repose  was  free 
from  fever;  a calm,  serene  repose,  the 
repose  of  conscious  strength.  Mr.  Baermanu, 
although  he  knew  the  wretched  acoustic 
' properties  of  the  hall  aud  perhaps  unwisely 
played  with  tlie  cover  of  the  pianoforte  raised, 
never  sought  to  gain  toue  by  roubing  his  asso- 
ciates; he  remembered  that  be  was  one  of 
three;  aud  although  from  a technical  stand- 
point his  performance  was  admirable  (take,  j 
for  example,  his  charming  playing  in  the  | 
monuetto),  his  technique  seemed  a ttongalile. 
i never  ostentatiously  displayed. 

And  all  this  may  be  said  of  tho  other  num- 
bers of  the  programme;  of  tho  delightful 
sonata  of  Mozart  aud  of  the  trio  of  Schumann, 
written  in  his  great  year  of  the  piano  quintette 
and  quartette.  It  was  indeed  a concert  winch 
could  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  honestly 
praised  by  all  who  heard  it. 

1 hilip  Hale. 


THE  ADAMOWSKI  QUARTETTE. 

The  first  subscription  concert  given  this 
season  by  the  A'iamowski  Quartette  took  place 
last  evening  at  Steinert  Hall.  The  programme 
was  as  follows: 

Quartette  in  D minor.  No.  II,  op.  76-  ■ • Haydn 

(or)  cradle  Song v * itzenhagen 

(M  'Theme  aud  variations  (for  four  cel- 
los!  ...................  Hlmgel 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Quartette  in  G major,  op.  61 Dvorak 

This  quartette  is  now  made  up  of  Messrs.  T. 
Adamowski.  first  violin;  Moidauer.  second 
violin;  Zach.  viola,  and  J.  Adamowski,  ’cello. 

In  the  ensemble  there  is  still  something  lack- 
ing. both  in  quality  of  tone  and  in  the  playing 
of  sustained  passages;  there  is  an  evident 
nervousness  which  is  impatient  with  an- 
dantes,  aud  in  reckless  scherzos  and  im- 
passioned allegros  the  quartette  is  at  its  best.  > 
j Of  the  novelties  upon  the  programme  of  the  I 
first  concert,  the  piece  of  Klingel  played  by  j 
Messrs.  J.  Adamowski,  Schulz,  Campanari  and 
Mingels  is  ingenious  enough  so  far  as  the  vari-  j 
ations  are  concerned ; but  it  is  not  a pleasing  . 

l composition  to  listen  to.  and  the  playing  of  it/ 
was  not  beyond  reproach,  particularly  in  the/ 
matter  of  intonation.  The  Dvorak  Quartettej 
is  a disappointing  work.  In  itDvorak  beats  ^ 
about  the  bush  and  secures  but  little  game. 
I’be  opening  allegro  is  built  upon  a grand  s 
scale  and  suggests  an  orchestra;  with  orclios-  > 
tral  colors  it  might  be  effective ; as  it  is,  it  is 
long-winded  and  wearisome.  Hie  andante  is 
vague,  each  player  apparently  following  a 
path  whieli  leaves  him  far  from  human 
tiuns.  The  scherzo  is  the  best  made  and  most 
interesling  of  the  four  movements,  he  fin.  e 
being  merely  a portuuctory  conclusion  oL  the 
whole  matter. 


MUSIC 

TiU:  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  second  of  the  concerts  given  by  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  took  place  last  evening.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows : 

Symphony  In  B Bat,  No.  4 Beethoven 

Prelude.  "Lohengrin” W agner 

Hondo  Capriccloso.  for  violin Saint-Saens 

Mr.  T.  Adamowski. 

Danse  Macabre Saint-Saens 

Wedding  March Mendelssohn 

Beethoven  had  already  sketched  the  sym- 
phony in  C minor  when  tbe  idea  of  the  one  in 
B flat  presented  itself  to  him.  and  he  imme- 
diately worked  upon  it.  Though  it  comes 
after  the  “Heroic”  and  precedes  the  fifth,  in 
style  it  is  closer  to  the  second  than  to  its 
great  neighbors:  and  certain  Germans  of  tbe 
ultra  modern  school  are  inclined  to  contemn 
it,  as  NohL  who  claims  that  in  spite 
of  the  charm  of  melody  and  grace  of 
rhythm,  the  symphony  does  not  reach  the 
hearer’s  mind  “because  it  does  not  present  any 
new  and  powerful  idea.”  But  the  hearer  is 
more  likely  to  say  with  Schumann  that  the 
symphony  of  Beethoven  which  has  been  last 
heard  seems  the  greatest,  whether  it  was  the 
first  or  the  ninth.  Indeed,  this  symphony  in 
question  had  made  a deep  impression  upon 
1 Scbumanu ; lie  often  refers  to  it  in  his  criti-  | 
cisrus.  and  cnriously  enough  he  generally  i 
speaks  of  it  as  "humorous  music.”  Giving  the 
names  of  the  muses  to  the  symphonies,  he  | 
dubs  the  fourth  "Thalia,”  and  he  finds  in  the  j 
adagio  that  the  figure  in  the  bass  is  the  per- 
fect image  of  Falsta.f,  a whimsical  idea 
worthy  of  Johannes  Kreisler  himself.  As  for 
the  real  and  many  beauties  of  the  work,  noth- 
ing new  can  be  said  aDout  them.  Berlioz  has 
summed  up  the  whole  matter,  and  his  was  the 
court  of  last  resort. 

The  performance  of  the  symphony  was  ex- 
cellent, Take,  for  instance,  an  apparently 
simple  passage  in  the  first  allegro:  it  is  an  ex- 
ample of  uniform  rhythm  where  the  crescendo 
of  the  ascending  progression  increases  the 
"weight”  of  sound  so  that  “the  tempo  will 
overflow  the  measure,”  and  the  degree  of  tul- 
! ness  will  surpass  the  degree  of  sostenuto  de- 
I manded  by  the  composer:  a famous  passage 
1 often  referred  to  by  writers  on  the  art  of 
i directing.  Mr.  Nikisch  exercised  the  greatest 
care,  and  the  result  was  beauty  instead 
j of  confusion,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the 
to  is  not  butchered 
ignorant  conductors, 
of  adagios  and  alle- 
is  evidently  governed 
by  the  theories  of  Wagner,  who  claimed  that 
an  allegro  of  Beethoven  was  dominated  by  a 
fundamental  melody  whicn  was  hinted  at  in 
tbe  adagio  which  preceded ; hence  in  such  an 
allegro  there  should  be  a greater  elasticity  in 
treatment,  while  the  allegros  of  Mozart  and 
Haydn,  which  are  full  of  a saturnalian  joy, 
cannot  he  played  too  fast.  Mr.  Nikisch  ac- 
cepts the  first  statement;  he  dentes,  at  least  by 
overt  act,  the  latter. 

Saint-Saens  has  written  the'ablestldefence  of 
the  right  of  the  "symphonic  poem”  to  take 
the  place  of  the  symphony,  and  he  has  inten- 
sified the  force  of  his  argument  by  composing 
tbe  "Danse  Macabre”  and  “Phaeton.”  Tbe 
"Danse  Macabre.”  a musical  illustration  of 
the  wild  poetry  of  Cazalis,  is  certainly  a most 
remarkable  composition;  it  is  strong  from 
both  the  musical  and  dramatic  standpoints; 
and  tbe  fine  taste  which  characterizes  his 
works  saves  him  in  this  “pictorial” 
music  from  a realism  which  is  but 
rank  vulgarity.  Hanslick  has  spoken  of  the 
irony  of  Saint-Saens  with  which  he  regards 
bis  handiwork,  which  prevents  him  from  ex- 
aggeration and  from  falling  down  and  wor- 
shipping his  own  creation.  Perhaps  after  all 
a composer  should  not  too  thoroughly  believe 
in  himself.  Better  the  ironical  self-examina- 
tion of  Saint-Saens  than  tbe  implicit  faith  of 
Gounod  in  his  own  greatness. 

Although  the  “Danse  Macabre”  was  finely 
played,  it  was  not  warmly  applauded  by  the 
audience;  nor  for  that  matter  was  the  sym- 
phony received  with  much  enthusiasm.  The 
"Lohengrin  Prelude”  and  the  violin  playing  of 
Mr.  Adamowski  met  with  great  favor.  The 
“Prelude.”  as  given  by  the  orchestra  lasteven- 
iug.  was  certainly  most  effective,  the  feature 
of  the  concert.  Mr.  Adamowski  gave  upon  the 
whole  avery  respectable  performance  of  tbe 
"Hondo”  by  Saint-Saens. 

The  next  concert  will  take  place  the  even- 
ing of  Dec.  4.  Philip  Hale. 


Music. 


passage  referred 
by  careless  or 
In  his  direction 
gros.  Mr.  Nikisch 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  fourth  Symphony  Concert  was  a concert 
without  a symphony,  nor  was  it  on  this  account 
less  interesting  to  musician  or  layman,  nor  was 
it  the  less  to  be  praised.  It  is  a relief  to  occa- 
sionally forget  that  there  are  symphonies  in  four 
movements,  n this  city  we  take  our  musical 
pleasures  ser  ously,  almost  sadly.  Too  many  of 
the  Symphony  Concerts  oblige  the  devout  hear- 
er to  undergo  a preparatory  season  of  fasting 
and  prayer;  and  the  joy  shown  at  the  perform- 
ance is  a chastened  joy  which  finds  no  vent  id 
vulgar,  noisy  enthusiasm,  but  rather  in  intense 
breathing  after  an  adagio  and  a delicate  clap- 
ping of  the  hands  after  the  final  chord  which  ac- 
companies the  letter  Y made  by  the  outstretched 
arms  of  Mr.  Nikisch.  While  many  sit  during 
the  half-hour  feast  with  an  air  of  gloom,  think- 
ing with  a celebrated  Englishman  that  life  would 
be  endurable  were  it  not  for  its  pleasures. 
***** 

The  program  was  made  up  of  Goldmark’s 
overture  “Prometheus  Bound,”  op.  38,  played 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston;  Moszkowski’s 
suite  in  F.,  No.  1 op.  39,  aDd  Wagner’s  “Ride  of 
the  Valkyrs.”  And  there  was  a concerto  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  in  G minor,  op.  15,  by 
Sgambati,  the  pianoforte  part  of  which  was 
played  by  Mr.  Hiram  G.  Tucker.  The  concert 
lasted  nearly  two  hours.  It  was  too  long. 
***** 

The  Goldmark  overture  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  impressive  opening  and  for  the  gorgeous 
instrumentation  of  the  whole  work.  It  is  dra- 
matic, it  is  cleverly  pat  together,  but  it  is  not 
spontaneous.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  jumped 
from  the  composer’s  brain,  alive  and  panoplied, 
as  “Egmont”  or  “Coriolanus.”  Nor  are  the 
themes  of  great  originality.  It  is,  however,  an 
interesting,  at  times  singularly  impressive  com- 
position, which  shows,  to  be  sure,  the  influence 
of  Wagner,  but  a healthy  influence  which  is  re- 
ceived by  Goldmark  and  used  by  him  for  bis 
good  and  not  for  his  harm.  And  it  is  free  from 
annexed  catalogues  of  objects  of  beauty  and 
things  to  be  admired.  Supposing  that  a disciple 
of  the  Liszt-Wagner  school,  some  well-meaning 
composer,  who,  without  the  genius  of  these  great 
men,  had  absorbed  their  theories  and  tried  to 
write  “up  to  them,”  such  a one  for  example  as 
Von  Goldschmidt,  had  taken  for  his  text  this 
same  “Prometheus,”  we  should  have  all  been 
drowned  in  a sea  of  short  phrases,  each  one 
of  which  would  have  been  a ticketed  leit-motiv. 
We  should  have  had  our  attention  called  to  the 
“fire  motive,”  to  the  “chain  and  rock  motive,” 
to  the  “sea-nymph  motive” ; and  what  possibili- 
ties of  descriptive  and  realistic  music  does  the 
combination  of  “bird  and  liver”  suggest  to  tbe 
inflammable  mind  of  a worshiper  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, for  the  steadily  decreasing  and  constantly 
renewed  anatomical  organ  of  Prometheus  might 
be  well  represented  by  alternate  diminished  and 
augmented  chords  held  by  the  wood-wind  while 
the  strings  pizzacato  could  depict  the  action  of  the 
hungry  bird.  Why  did  Goldmark  so  neglect 
his  opportunities  ? 


The  suite  of  Moszkowski  was  a delight  from 
beginning  to  end ; it  was  superbly  played  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  Would  that  works  of  this 
nature  were  more  often  heard  in  Music  Hall. 
It  would  be  a pleasure  for  instance  to  hear  the 
charming  Suite  which  Delibes  originally  wrote 
as  incidental  music  for  the  revival  of  Hugo’s 
“Le  roi  s’amuse”;  or  the  suites  of  Bizet  and 
Massenet;  or  the  many  interesting  works  o: 
others  of  the  modern  French  school.  They  are 
not  deemed  worthy,  however,  of  a place  upon 
the  symphony  programs  or  the  dignity  of  eve- 
ning dress;  when  they  are  played,  it  is  at  a 
“Young  People’s  Popular”  where  they  are  per- 
formed almost  with  an  apology  and  treated 
with  frock-coated  indifference.  Such  a suite 
as  “Le  roi  s’amuse”  is  from  a purely  musical 
standpoint  head  and  shoulders  above  the  dreary 
rubbish  which  the  audience  Is  often  obliged  to 
listen  to,  such  musical  nightmares  as  Volkmann’s 
“Richard  III.”  or  the  Sgambati  concerto  played 
last  Saturday  evenmg.  Are  they  too  “light”  ? 
But  the  artist  is  seen  even  in  the  cutting  of  cam- 
eos. “La  belle  H61ine”  is  in  its  way  as  great  a 
work  of  art  as  “Fidelio,”  and  Beethoven  could 
no  more  have  written  the  one  than  Offenbach  the 
other.  And  only  a genius  could  have  written 
the  best  waltzes  of  Strauss.  But  we  grope  about 
in  German  mists,  which  have  blown  in  upon  us 
and  settled  at  our  own  whistling ; and  we  daily 
accustom  ourselves  to  the  thick,  damp  fog  and 
say  it  is  purer  and  healthier  than  clear  air  and  a 
blue  sky.  We  pay  American  money  for  the 
privilege  of  submitting  to  German  dictation,  and 
when  a German  Simon  says  “Thumbs  up”  no 
one  is  rude  enough  to  rebel.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  good  music  written  outside  of  the  con- 
fines of  the  German  Empire,  and  this  fact  is 
realized  in  Germany  itself  where  the  catholicity 
of  concert  programs  and  opera  repertoires  puts  to 
shame  our  fashionable  bigotry. 


I’he  Sgambati  concerto  was  played  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  at  a concert  given  bv  Mr.  Lang 
last  spring;  and  upon  that  occasion  as  upon  this 
Mr.  Tucker  played  the  pianoforte  part.  It  is  a 
thankless  work  for  the  player,  as  severe  a task 
for  him  to  play  as  for  the  audience  to  hear.  The 
first  movement  is  without  form,  and  void : the 
orchestra  constantly  announces  that  the  piano- 
forte will  do  something;  and  the  pianoforte  part 
like  many  an  advertised  ware  does  not  equal  the 
handbill  which  describes  its  merits.  The  cres- 
cendos anticipate  the  climaxes  ; the  diminuendos 
lead  to  absolutely  nothing.  The  themes  are  val- 
ueless, the  digressions  are  impertinent.  The  sec- 
ond movement  is  a romanza  without  romance, 
and  the  third  movement  is  like  unto  the  hill 
which  gained  by  the  weary  traveler  affords  him 
a view  of  his  journey’s  end.  Mr.  Tucker  showed 
perseverance  and  the  results  of  mechanical  appli- 
cation ; in  other  words,  he  manfully  ploughed 
his  way  through  rocky  soil.  Fortuuately  the 
concerto  did  not  make  heavy  demands  upon 
that  mysterious  quality  of  a pianist  known  as 
“temperament.” 


Union  Hall.  Mr.  Baermann  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffler,  violin,  and  Mr.  F.  Glese, 
cello.  The  program  was  Beethoven’s  Trio  for 
pianoforte,  violin  and  ’cello,  C minor,  op.  1,  No. 
III. ; Mozart’s  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin, 
A major  (No.  17,  Breitkopf  and  Haertel) ; and 
Schumann’s  trio  for  pianoforte,  violin  and  ’cello,  i 
D minor,  op.  63.  Seldom  has  such  perfect  en-  , 
semble  playing  been  beard  in  this  city;  seldoo 

has  such  truly  reverential  spirit  been  shown  b) 
three  artists  towards  a composer  and  towards 
each  other.  Mr.  Baermann,  who  in  previous 
concerts  has  once  in  a while  been  seized  with  a 
species  of  nervousness, which  gave  a movement 
an  air  of  unnatural  unrest,  upon  this  occasion 
exhibited  all  the  characte  nstics  of  the  great  ! 
pianists.  Parity  of  tone,  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism (as  seen  in  his  faultless  playing  of  the  men- 
uetto),  nice  discrimination  in  his  dynamics— all 
these  were  present,  and  more  than  these  was  the 
indefinable  something  without  which  all  is  lack- 
ing : the  intense  musical  feeling  which  controlled 
technique  and  regulated  expression.  And  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Loeffler  and  Mr.  Giese  stood 
side  by  side  with  that  of  Mr.  Baermann.  It  was 
a concert  of  purely  musical  interest,  free  from 
the  vulgar  attraction  of  some  much-heralded 
singer,  where  curiosity  is  the  chief  motive  for 
the  attendance,  and  applause  is  ready  before  the 
song  and  rewards  the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just; 
free  from  sensationalism  in  program  and  per- 
formance. It  was  a concert  of  “intimate”  music, 
and  nothing  6tood  between  players  and  hearers. 

* * • • • 

The  Aronson  Casino  Company  is  now  giving 
Offenbach’s  “Grand  Duchess”  at  the  Globe 
Theater.  The  scenery  and  the  costumes  are  ex- 
cellent ; the  translation  from  tlfe  French  of 
Messrs.  Meilhac  and  HalCvy  is  as  a whole  very 
good;  and  there  is  a praiseworthy  absence  of 
gagging,  for  even  Mr.  Solomon  is  held  in  the 
leash,  and  he  gains  thereby.  The  change  made 
in  the  second  act  by  introducing  the  trio  of  con- 
spirators at  the  beginning  so  as  to  foist  in  a 
waltz  for  a finale  is  not  to  be  commended;  and 
faithfully  as  all  the  performers  tried  to  sing  and 
act,  their  efforts  were  not  very  successful.  The 
spirit  of  Offenbach  was  not  present. 

***** 

It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a work  as  the 
“Grand  Duchess”  can  be  anything  but  tame  and 
spiritless  when  it  appears  in  a foreign  language 
and  is  acted  by  English  speaking  people.  There 
is  almost  always  an  absence  of  dash,  of  the 
vivacity  perhaps  only  found  in  Latin  neighbors. 
Take  the  case  of  Miss  Darville  who  was  the 
“Duchess”;  without  comparing  her  with  Tostee, 
who  first  played  the  part  in  this  conntrv,  or  with 
her  followers,  she  has  not  the  nature  to'  give  an 
adequate  representation  of  the  maker  and  un- 
maker  of  “Fritz.”  She  is  sluggish  where  she 
should  be  vivacious ; ponderous  instead  of  being 
buoyant;  incapable  of  giving  a hint.  Her 
“Duchess”  took  life  seriously;  she  magnified  a 
sensual  fancy  into  a tragic  passion ; she  carried  a 
knife  instead  of  a fan,  and  constantly  she  posed 
and  even  then  absurdly  as  the  Tragic  Muse. 
Her  spirit  was  dull ; her  heels  were  leaden.  Nor 
can  her  affected  singing  of  the  beautifully  simple 
and  pathetic  “Say  to  him,”  with  her  absurd 
holds  upon  initial  notes  which  destroyed  the 
rhythm  of  the  music,  be  passed  by  unnoticed ; 
but  here  possibly  the  director,  Mr.  Selli  Simon- 
son, was  at  fault.  On  the  contrary  Miss  Essing 
was  admirable  as  Wanda ; she  was  pleasing  to 
look  upon  and  she  understood  the  part.  Mr. 
Hallam’s  “Fritz”  was  a marked  improvement 
upon  his  “Ange  Pitou"  of  last  week;  and  Mr. 
Solomon’s  Baron  Puck  was  funny  at  times, 
though  his  humor  was  not  delicate  enough  for 
the  portrayal  of  the  wily  diplomat ; nor  was  Mr. 
Olmi’s  conception  of  the  character  of  Gen.  Bourn 
an  altogether  happy  one.  The  parts  of  the 
Polish  Prince  and  his  guardian,  Baron  Grog, 
were  taken  by  Messrs.  Lube  and  Furey. 

***** 

What  a biting  satire  is  this  same  “Grand 
Duchess”  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  j 
petty  German  states  as  they  were  before  the  con- 
solidation. How  admirably  the  music  fits  the 
words.  Saint  Saens  in  an  essay  upon  Offenbach 
says,  “He  mocked  the  world,  and  the  world  was 
at  his  feet.  This  ‘Grand  Duchess’  which 
heaped  ridicule  upon  kings,  generals,  and  soci- 
ety from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  adored 
even  by  those  whom  it  cut  to  the  quick.  Sov- 
ereigns went  to  Paris,  telegraphed  ahead  to  en- 
gage a box,  took  no  rest  by  the  way  and  ran  the 
moment  of  arrival  to  see  the  ‘Grand  Duchess.’ 
There  was  no  longer  any  talk  of  the  ComCdie- 
Francaise,  of  the  Op6ra  or  the  Op6ra-Comiqne ; 
there  was  in  Paris  only  the  Varietds  theater; 
only  one  actress,  Schneider — only  one  composer, 
Offenbach.” 

***** 

A strangely  gifted  man,  this  Jacques  Offen- 
bach, who  was  believed  by  the  superstitions  to 
have  the  evil  eye.  He  was  exceedingly  quick  in 
composition,  at  the  same  time  so  sensitive  in 
matters  of  rhythm  that  he  re-wrote  the  theme, 
“Ah.  how  I love  the  military,”  a dozen  times  be- 
fore it  suited  him.  He  had  a rare  gift  of  melody, 
and  what  is  still  rarer,  he  was  full  of  the  vis 
comica  in  music;  his  accompaniments  though 
always  simple  were  often  distinguished  by 
charming  effects  of  harmony.  The  idol  of  His [ 
day,  he  longed  to  be  known  as  a writer  of  a 
serious  work,  and  dying  he  left  behind  him  a 
a-ntastic  opera,  “Contes  d’  Hoffmann,”  portions 
of  which  might  have  been  written  by  the  great 
Mozart,  whom  of  all  composers  he  adored. 

Philip  Hale. 


The  programs  presented  by  Mr.  Baermann  at 
his  chamber  concerts  are  always  of  a high  order 
and  full  of  interest.  The  first  of  the  series  for 
the  coming  season  was  given  Monday  evening  at 


Music. 


. . . . Gado* 
. . Gounod. 

■ • .Dvorak 


MUSIC. 

THE  FIFTH  SY.M  PHONY  CONCERT. 

Th»  programme  of  the  fifth  Symphony 
concert  river  at  Music  Hall  Saturday  oven- 
tug  was  as  fc  Sws: 

Overture— "ujian” 

Ana  from  “Sr  opho” 

a.h._ ....  Its.  W.  ('.  Wyman. 

scnerzo—  Caprtcctoso,”  op.  ct>. . 
bonus  with  piano—  i 

■•Bof&VrfV. ...Delibes 

"A  une  FiauceV' .’ . '!! ." . .fl?^rrari 

a, . Mrs.  Wyman. 

bs  mphony  in  A minor  (Scotch) . . Alendelssohn 
1 hey  said  at  Mendelssohn's  death  thnt  liis 
mantle  would  fall  upon  Niels  Clide.  It  fell 
uuou  him.  and  it  stilled  him;  Mr  his  later 
works  are  but  a cheap  edition  of  Jfendelssolin- 
iana.  Never  did  he  fulfil  the  ma  /prophecies 
of  the  enthusiasts  who  saw  in  1 Jssian”  and 
the  hirst  Symphony  the  promi  , of  a great 
composer.  He  was  handicapped  at  the  very 
start.  And  as  Bongrand.  the  p;  Jnter  in  Zola's 
L Oeuvre,  he  must  have  res  fetted  his  first 
work,  a masterpiece,  for  it  a is  at  onco  his, 
Klory  and  liis  subsequent  conf  Aion 
Gade.  born  in  a "far  land  of  (hi  1st  and  snow.” 
chose  for  the  subject  of  hi,*  first  orchestral 
work  the  poems  of  Ossian,  and  today  this  oyer- 
tnreisof  musical  interest  alone.  suggesting 
naught  but  musical  ideas.  For  who  now  reads 
of  Calmar  or  Cuthnllin.  who  recks  of 
Duchomar,  "most  gloomy  of  men”?  "Dusron- 
nal  snorted  over  the  bodies  of  heroes,  and 
Sifadca  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood,”  and  what  is 
that  to  ns?  But  the  hatred  in  which  Dr.  John- 
son hold  the  voting  Highland  schoolmaster  is 
fresh,  preserved  in  the  diary  of  Boswell,  and 
it  has  eclipsed  forever  the  translations  or 
forgeries  of  Macpherson. 

One  does  not.  wonder  at  the  hopes  ex- 
cited by  this  overture  of  Gade.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable composition,  the  work  of  a man  of 
musical  nature  the  limitations  of  which  were 
left  for  time  to  disclose.  The  effects  are  not 
gained  by  any  specific  beauty  of  melody  or  by 
ingenious  contrasts  of  color.  Melodies, 
harmonies,  rhythms,  instrumentation,  all 
unite  in  producing  one  result,  and  one  result 
alone:  an  all-pervading  sense  of  the  color 
gray.  Hence  a certain  monotony,  but  a monot- 
ony in  keeping  with  the  subject  and  not  dis- 
pleasing. There  is  no  light  of  the  sun  in  this 
strange  land;  the  heroes  summoned  to  the 
shock  of  battle  by  (fade’s  SDell  are  vaguely 
seen  groping  in  denso  fog;  passion  has  long 
been  forgotten  in  the  grave;  all  is  unreal,  un- 
substantial. A most  poetic  overture,  written 
by  a rare  poet— but  a poet  of  one  song. 

The  scherzo  by  Dvorak,  on  the  contrary,  is 
full  oflife  and  bustle;  its  vitality  is  at  times 
brutality.  It  would  seem  as  though  Dvorak, 
the  Bohemian,  when  he  writes,  like 
certain  murderers  before  bloody  deeds 
isees  all  tilings  red.  It  is  an  in- 
I toxica^ing  work ; inaddeuing  in  rhythm;  of 
contagious  fury : bur.  after  the  debauch  is  over 
there  is  a conviction  that  the  liquor  was 
cheap.  And  cheap  much  of  this  music  is,  in 
spite  of  its  brilliancy,  its  startling  modula- 
tions. its  exciting  instrumentation..  The 
chief  tune  is  not  remarkably  original ; there 
are  many  places  where  stammering  takes  the 
place  of  speech,  and  there  is  much  unmeaning, 
unnecessary  noise.  Dvorak  is  a most  unequal 
composer;  he  is  often  dull,  and  the  intensity 
ofhisdulness  approaches  genius;  he  is  often 
vulgar  as  though  his  peasant  biood  would  out 
in  music. 

The  sv  mpbony  of  Mendelssohn  was  exceed- 
ingly well  played,  as  were  the  other  orches- 
tral numbers  of  the  programme.  Particularly 
worthy  of  praise  was  the  playing  of  the  scherzo 
which  has  been  called  by  Chorley  a most  com- 
plete example  of  national  forms  turned  to 
musical  older.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Nikisch 
took  the  opening  andante  t;on  moto  as  though 
it  were  an  adagio,  and  in  the  coda  destroyed 
the  rhythmical  sense  by  giving  a simple  horn 
passage  undue  prominence,  but  these  ecccn-  ' 
tricities  did  not  destroy  the  value  of  his  work. 

It  is  also  true  that  he  seems  to  hold  the  mark 
Diano  in  aversion,  aud  all  dynamic  marks  are 
exaggerated  by  him  in  the  direction  of  loud- 
ness. Mendelsohn  once  complained  of  the  ten- 
dency of  directors  to  play  forte  the  passages  he 
had  marked  piano,  and  he  suggested  that  in 
the  scores  p should  be  changed  to  vp  and / to 
»»/.  This  plan  would  hardly  commend  itself 
to  Mr.  Nikisch ; for  with  all  his  great  merits 
he  loves  startling  effocts  and  is  in  fact  a fresco 
painter. 


| there  uro  certain  musicians  and  writers 
I upon  music  wlio  olaini  that  tlio  art  of  singing 
is  in  its  decudouce.  that  it  will  soon  bo  num- 
bered with  the  lost  arts.  This,  tliev  Nay,  is  duo 
to  many  causes:  the  impatience  and  ignorance 
of  beginners  who  have  good  votcos.  but  little 
application  and  great  self-conceit;  the  lack  of 
faithful  and  skilled  teachers:  the  evil  mill 
i eucu  of  German  singers  who  now  in  this  coui^. 
try  aro  admired  and  imitated;  iho  encourage- 
ment giveu  orchostr.il  concerts  and  piano 
recitals  to  the  noglecl  of  choral  sociotlos  and 
concerts  of  song;  and  above  all  to  the  vocal 
compositions  wtltteu  by  so  many  mod- 
ern composers,  which  abound  in  inter- 
vals repugnant  to  the  voice,  and,  in 
which  tUo'voice.  the  most  beautiful  of  musi- 
caUiflstrumonts.  is  deliberately  maltreated 
and  subordinated  to  the  accompaniment.  They 
hear  the  German  singers  in  opera  aud  in  con- 
cert; they  listen  to  the  young  singers  who 
copy  them,  and  they  remember  the  words  of 
1 VernonL.ee:  "Let  hipn  or  her  be  effective; 
act  with  impetuosity,  declaim  with  vehem- 
ence, shriek  and  yell  passionately,  if  lie  or 
she  have  dramatic  instinct ; or  force  upper 
tones,  or  bellow  lower  ones,  or  gabblo  off 
shapeless  roulades,  if  ho  or  sbo  have  strong 
lungs  or  a flexible  throat;  auv  of  those  means 
will  lead  to  distinction,  and  they  are  quali- 
ties. whether  dramatic  or  vocal,  which  re- 
quire little  tuition  and  less  practice:  above 
all,  which  entirely  dispense  with  the  mere 
knowledge  that  such  a thing  as  an  art  ot 
singing  lias  ever  existed  or  can  ever  exist.” 

Now,  the  singing  of  Mrs.  Wyman  shows  that 
there  are  singers  who  have  not  yet  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal.  Without  going  into  the  techni- 
calities of  her  art.,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  she 
is  a singer,  not  a declaimer.  Her  voice, 
although  it  is  not  powerful  and  although  it  is 
comparatively  devoid  of  color,  is  nevertheless 
sympathetic  and  agreeable.  She  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly well  taught ; her  tones  are  pure  and 
firm,  free  from  any  suspicion  ot  tremolo,  or 
vibrato,  or  the  wabbling  which  is 
thought  by  many  singers  to  intensify 
expression.  The  songs  she  sang  were  more 
adapted  for  tne  display  of  sustained  tones  than 
for  the  exhibition  of  facility  in  execution. 
Her  phrasing  showed  a highly  developed  mu- 
sical taste  aud  the  self-control  which  stamps 
the  artist.  She  did  not  force  her  voice,  she 
did  not  shriek  that  she  might  compel  admi- 
ration. She  knows  the  power  of  artful  sim- 
plicity. Never  was  a phrase  devoid  of  mean- 
ing italicized  that  she  might  infuse  it  witli  a 
foreign  meaning;  aud  she  was  content  to  wait 
for  a climax.  As  simple  and  charming  in  her 
singing  as  iu  her  appearance  upon  the 
stage,  she  gained  her  effects  without 
effort,  withont  affectation.  Certain  man- 
nerisms, which  wtien  she  sang  nere  iu 
March  were  unpleasant,  have  disappeared ; nor 
last  Saturday  evening  could  she  be  accused  of 
coldness.  In  the  aria  from  "Sappho.”  the 
opera  for  which  Augier  wrote  the  libretto, 
and  in  which  a political  conspiracy  took  the 
place  of  a ballet,  she  might  possibly  nave 
shown  more  tire  and  passion ; but  the  three 
songs  were  sung  with  tender  feeling.  To  these 
three  songs  Mr.  Nikisch  played  an  excellent 
accompaniment. 

There  will  he  no  concert  next  Saturday  even- 
ing. The  sixth  of  the  series  will  be  given  Nov. 
2 2.  and  the  programme  is  as  follows:  Beetho- 
ven’s First  Symphony ; Smetana’s  "Vitava,"  a 
symphonic  poem,  and  Boathoven’s  Turkish 
March,  from  "Rums  of  Athens.”  Mr.  Hekking 
will  play  a concerto  for  violoncello  by  Haydn. 

Philip  Hale. 

LAST  NIGHT’S  CONCERTS. 

At  the  concert  given  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
last  evening  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Hallen’s  Rhapsodie  No.  1 was  played  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city.  Andreas  Halleu  is  a 
Swede,  born  in  184ti.  and  the  composer  of  an 
opera,  pieces  for  orchestra,  cantatas  and  many 
songs.  The  Rhapsodie  played  last  evening 
shows  him  to  be  a man  of  individuality,  skill 
and  taste.  It  is  a very  original  work,  well 
w ortit.  a second  hearing.  T he  other  orchestral 


numbers  were  Weber’s  overture  to  "Oberon, 
two  selections  from  Delibta’s  "Sylvia”  _and 
Svendsen’s  "Romeo  and  Juliet”  Fan 
tasie.  The  programme  states  that 

"Romeo  and  Juliet”  is  the  one  Shak- 
spere  play  of  alt  others  that  accepts 
most  naturally  the  operatic  dress.  Yet  Gou- 
nod is  about  the  ouly  composer  who  has  thut 
treated  it.  _ T ins  latter  statement  is  not  true 
It  has  been  often  set  to  music ; and  among  the 
composers  are  found  the  names  of  Bellini, 
Steibelt  and  Zingarelli.  Mr.  Van  Veachton 
Rogers  played  upon  the  harp  a fantasie  by 
Alvars,  which  pleased  the  audience,  and  he 
was  recalled.  The  fantasia  from  “William 
Tell”  for  three  ’cellos,  by  Batta,  was  played 
by  Messrs.  Giese,  Bailer  and  Gorell.  and 
though  it  is  nothing  but  a transcription  il 
is  effectively  arranged.  Miss  Camille  Darville 
sang  a song  bV  Mr.Kerker  called  "Sad  Regrets." 
the  orchestral  accompaniment  of  which  was 
directed  by  Mr.  Belli  Simonson  of  the  Casino 
company.  He  conducted  with  more  zeai  than 
tliscretion,  and  at  all  critical  points  called 
upon  the  full  powers  of  the  orchestra.  Miss 
Darville.  in  soi.e  of  .lie  storm  which  raged 
about  her.  succeeded  in  making  herself  heard, 
aud  sbo  was  vigorously  applauded.  At  tho 
concert-  to  be  given  next  Sunday  evening  Mrs. 
Alice  M.  B.  Rtce  will  sing  and  Mr.  Bernhard 
Listemann  will  play  the  violin. 

Campanini  sang  at  the  popular  concert  gi  ven 
last  evening  at  Music  Hall.  His  selections 
were  "Celeste  Aida,”  the  romanze  from  ‘ Car- 
men,” and  the  Hake’s  song  from  'Rigoletio. 
He  was  in  excellent  condition  and  master  or 
liis  voice.  He  still  charms;  his  voice  still 
thrills,  still  woos ; and  even  today  there  is  no 
tenor  upon  the  operatic  or  concert  stage  in 
this  country  who  can  compare  with  bun  in 
the  skilful  management  of  the  voice.  He  is. 
in  a word.  ih«  embodiment  of  healthy  Italian 
traditions.  The  remaining  numbers  of  the 
programme  were  played  by  the  Gormania 
Orchestra  under  Mr.  Mollenbauer,  ^ajid^Mr. 


Gilder,  pianist;  and  the  Ladies’ 
; Quartette  sang  pleasing  selections. 


’ Schubert 


L.'ajfcw- 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  manner  In  which  songs  were  sung  and  ap- 
plauded at  concerts  given  last  Sunday  gives  rise 
to  serious  reflection. 


At  the  Symphony  Concert  Mrs.  Walter  C. 
Wyman  sang  an  aria  from  Gounod’s  "Sappho” ; ' 
"Regrets”  by  Delibes;  “Good  night”  by  Mas- 1 
senet;  and  “To  a betrothed”  by  Ferrari.  The 
well  known  ana  is  pathetic  to  tho  last  degree; 
the  songs  are  melodious,  skilfully  written  for  tho 
singer,  while  the  accompaniments  beautiful  in 
themselves  do  not  disturb  hut  rather  set  in  relief 
the  voice.  Now  Mrs.  Wyman  is  not  a yreat 
singer  In  the  common  meaning  of  the  word. 
Her  voice  is  not  powerful,  and  when  she  sings 
there  is  a suspicion  that  she  chooses  songs  which  j 
lie  for  the  most  part  outside  of  the  range  of  her 
natural  voice;  so  that  the  voice  being  constantly  I 
forced  upward,  It  is  a question  whether  in  a few 
years  she  will  not  lose  In  part  the  control  of  her 
lower  tones.  But  she  is  beyond  doubt  and  with- 
out all  peradventure  a most  admirable  artist, 
and  her  singing  is  to  be  most  heartily  praised; 
for  in  it  natural  taste  and  cunning  art  join  in 
friendly  rivalry.  Her  voice  is  sympathetic;  her 
phrasing,  in  other  words  her  balancing  of  mus- 
ical  sentences,  her  musical  punctuation  is  free 
from  exaggeration.  There  is  none  of  that  cheap 
and  spasmodic  delivery  which  passes  to-day  for 
true  expression.  She  has  none  of  the  vulgar 
tricks  which  too  often  win  applause  even  at 
Symphony  concerts.  When  she  wishes  to  smg 
forte  she  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  scream; 
nor  does  she  fall  from  the  pitch  the  moment  she 
essays  a piano.  When  she  sang  hero  in  the 
spring  the  nasal  quality  of  some  of  her  tones 
displeased;  her  attack  of  upper  tooes  was  not 
free  from  the  charge  of  “scooping”;  and  she 
was  cold.  The  Mrs.  Wyman  who  sang  Saturday 
seemed  to  be  a different  woman ; perhaps  the 
change  was  in  herself,  perhaps  the  difference 
was  due  to  the  selections.  However  this  may  j 
be,  last  Saturday  she  delighted  both  musicians  i 
and  amateurs.  The  pleasure  derived  from 
beariog  her  would  be  intensified  in  a smaller  | 
hall,  but  even  in  Music  Hall  she  was  heard 
without  apparent  effort  on  her  part.  The  ap- 
plause which  was  given  was  nearty,  long-contin- 
ued and  spontaneous. 

* * * * • 

Now  this  same  audience  which  appar- 
ently appreciated  Mrs.  Wyman  was  not  long  ago 
roused  to  a high  pitch  o:  enthusiasm  by  the 
wretched  work  of  Mr.  Theodore  Reichmann. 


Sunday  evening  at  the  concert  given  at  the 
Boston  Theater  by  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra Miss  Camille  Darville  sang  a common 
song  written  by  Mr.  Kerker.  Her  voice  was 
uneven  and  brazen ; her  singing  was  destitute  of 
refinement.  She  screamed  her  upper  tones ; 
she  gasped  her  lower  oues.  She  lacked 
sense  of  rhythm,  she  was  careless  in  enunciation. 
To  direct  the  orchestral  accompaniment,  Mr. 
Selli  Simonson  was  borrowed  from  Mr.  Aronson’s 
Casino  company.  He  is  an  athletic  conductor 
of  remarkable  staying  power,  and  in  spite  of 
rude  exercise  he  appears  as  fresh  at  the  end  of 
his  task  as  at  the  beginning.  At  his  imperious 
call  in  the  impassioned  measures  of  the  song  the 
strings  scraped,  the  brass  blared  and  the  drums 
were  madly  beaten ; and  Miss  Darville  was  not 
heard  until  tbe  final  shriek.  The  applause 
which  was  given  was  hearty,  long-continued  and 
spontaneous. 

» » * * * 

And  yet  many  in  that  audience  and  in  the 
same  theater,  bad  not  long  ago  applauded  as 
heartily  the  excellent  singing  of  Mr.  George  J. 
Parker,  an  aitist  beyond  reproach  in  the  skilful 
use  of  his  voice. 


At  Music  Hall  last  Sunday  evening  Campanini 
sang.  Whether  it  was  due  to  tbe  cutting  away 
of  a tumor  which  had  grown  in  his  throat,  or 
whether  it  was  owing  to  a long  rest,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Campanini  was  in  excellent  voice. 
And  who  to-day  in  this  country  can  compare  with 
him  ? Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  magic 
charm  of  his  voice,  which  is  at  once  luscious  and 
manly,  what  singer  now  before  the  public  is 
more  a master  of  the  noble  art  of  song  ? He  is 
the  epitome  of  tbe  wisdom  of  the  Italians.  And 
at  the  same  concert  the  Ladies’  Schubert  Quartet 
6ang  besides  other  numbers  simple  arrangements 
of  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland”  and  “Massa’s 
in  tbe  Cold  Ground.”  In  purity  of  intonation, 
appreciation  of  delicate  effects,  in  artistic  subor- 
dination of  one  to  another,  the  singing  of  this 
quartet  was  most  excellent.  The  second  alto, 
who  sang  the  solo  part  of  the  famous  negro- 
minstrel  melody,  has  a voice  which  haunts.  As 
employed  by  her  in  that  solo,  it  seemed  un- 
earthly, free  of  all  human  association,  disembod- 
ied ; a voice  which  in  a moonless  night  might  j 
come  to  the  ears  of  one  who  wandering  from 
his  path  treads  upon  some  long-forgotten  grave. 

« • * • • 

The  applause  which  was  given  Campanini  and 
J the  Schubert  Quartet  was  hearty,  long-con- 
| tinued  and  spontaneous.  Now  many  in  tbe 
| audience  and  in  the  same  place  had  given  noisy 
I exhibitions  of  delight  when  not  long  ago  Miss 
I Pauline  Hall  screamed  and  Miss  Manola  allowed 
1 herself  to  be  seen  and  heard. 

• • • • • 

So  it  would  seem  that  at  both  Symphony  and  ' 
Popular  concerts  the  majority  of  the  audience  is 
pleased  equally  with  good  singing  and  bad  sing-  [ 
ing,  and  its  applause,  like  tbe  rain,  falls  upon  1 
the  just  and  the  unjust.  Nor  does  it  matter  in 
the  slightest  degree  whether  tlie  audience  be  at 
the  Boston  Theater  Sunday  night  or  at  Music 
1 Hall  Saturday  evening;  in  each  case  we  observe 
) tbe  same  phenomena;  false  intonation,  scream- 
ing, slovenly  phrasing,  these  do  not  offend;  on 
the  other  hand  pure  intonation  and  the  display 
of  vocal  skill  are  applauded  and  by  the  very 
people  who  cheer  the  unworthy  and  the  guilty. 
This  is  true  of  concerts  and  operas.  Truly  a f 
strange  stale  of  affairs. 

***** 

It  may  be  that  audiences  in  this  city  resemble  j 
the  French  provincials  who,  according  to  Zola,  J 
when  they  go  to  Paris  prefer  the  opera  to  the 
theater;  why  this  is  so,  let  Zola  tell.  “Literature/ 
demauds  a cultivation  of  the  intellect,  a degree  I 


■r  iS- 


] of  intelligence,  to  be  thoroughly  c-joyed;  hu> 
if  one  has  only  a ‘temperament’  he  can  derive  th 
keenest  pleasures  from  music.  I admit,  o» 
coarse,  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  the  educa- 
tion of  the  ear,  I believe  that  no  one  can  pene- 
trate into  the  works  of  great  ma>ters  without  an 
extreme  refinement  of  sensation.  Nevertheless 
we  are  purely  in  the  kingdom  of  the  senses, 
intellect  need  not  be  present.  And  so  I remem- 
ber having  studied  at  the  popular  concerts  of 
|.  Pasdeloup  Alsatian  tailors  and  boot-makers,  and 
* workmen  greedily  drinking  in  Beethoven,  while 
k it  was  plain  that  the  admiration  of  the  ‘gentle- 
’ men’  present  was  forced.  The  dream  of  a boot- 
| maker  who  listens  to  the  Symphony  in  A is 
k worth  as  much  as  the  dream  of  a pupil  of  the 
[ ‘Ecole  polytechnique.’  An  opera  does  not  ask  to 
p-  be  understood,  it  asks  to  be  felt.  . . . Now 
so  far  as  music  is  concerned,  there  is  no  necessity 
of  thought,  and  that  is  in  itself  delightful.  It  is 
so  pleasant  with  a head  free  from  exertion  to 
give  one’s  self  up  to  amiable  digestion  in  a bath 
of  melody.  Here  is  perfect  happiness.  The 
brain  is  light,  one  joys  in  his  own  flesh,  and 
sensuality  takes  control.”  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  in  Paris  Brahms  is  but 
little  played. 

* • • • • 

Is  there  truth  in  this  whim  of  Zola,  and  do  the 
people  here,  half  lulled  to  sleep,  forgetting  the 
petty  annoyances  of  the  day,  the  mean  drudgery 
of  life,  feel  truly  thankful  to  any  singer,  male  or 
female,  good,  bad  or  indifferent  f Perhaps  at 
the  Symphony  concerts  the  audience  has  such 
childlike  faith  in  the  mananement  that  it  feels 
secure  in  applauding  any  singer  who  steps  upon 
the  stage,  trusting  the  indorsement  of  the  con- 
ductor rather  than  the  ear  and  heart.  And  so 
Mrs.  Steinbach-Jahns  and  Mr.  Reichmann  re- 
ceive the  same  applause  as  Miss  Franklin  and 
Mrs.  Wyman.  A few  resolute  souls  who  are 
bent  upon  the  Germanization  of  music  in  this 
city,  scattered  here  and  there  in  an  audience  can 
generally  induce  others  to  join  them  in  applaud- 
ing, for  the  hearer  too  often  leaves  his  individual- 
ity in  the  street  when  he  enters  a theater  or  con- 
cert hall.  Then,  there  is  a fashion  in  music  as 
in  all  things  else,  and  woe  to  him  or  her  who  is 
not  in  the  fashion.  Or  is  the  state  of  affairs 
above  referred  to  due  to  the  demoralizing  in- 
fluence of  singers  imported  from  Europe  after 
they  have  there  outlived  their  usefulness;  and 
hearing  them,  though  at  first  they  shock  the  ear 
and  offend  the  judgment,  a taste  is  acquired  and 
finally  they  are  relished,  as  is  the  case  with 
olives  and  tobacco.  And  so  corrupt  stand- 
ards are  introduced,  and  evil  examples  are  held 
up  for  adoration  and  imitation. 

■ * * * » * 

I , But  whether  a singer  sings  well  or  badly  is  not 

a question  of  fashion  or  taste ; it  is  a question  of 
^^fact. 

» • * * « 

Let  us  go  back  to  Mrs.  Wyman.  She  is  again 
to  be  praised  and  thanked  in  that  she  sang  songs 
which  were  songs.  The  aria  chosen  was  from 
‘‘Sappho,,’  an  opera  for  which  Augier  wrote  the 
libretto  and  Gounod  the  music.  It  was  first 
brqught  out  at  the  Opdra  in  Paris  in  1851,  and 
Pauline  Viardot  took  the  title-role.  The  aria  is 
full  of  regret,  of  despairing  passion ; and  how 
effective,  yet  how  discreet  is  the  accompaniment. 
Everywhere  is  the  voice  predominant.  The 
singer  is  accompanied,  not  crushed.  And  so 
with  the  group  of  exquisite  songs,  for  the  com- 
; posers  when  they  wrote  them  respected  the  singer 
and  did  not  write  pianoforte  pieces  with  a voice 
obligato.  The  simpler  and  more  melodious  a 
song  is,  the  greater  opportunity  is  given  the 
singer  for  the  employment  of  all  the  resources  at 
his  command.  When  a song  is  merely  a collec- 
tion of  recitatives,  and  the  thick  accompaniment 
taxes  the  strength  of  the  pianoforte  player,  dec- 
lamation takes  the  place  of  singing,  and  then  we 
too  often  hear  the  false  intonation  and  attendant 
evils  which  make  up  the  aesthetic  caterwauling 
admired  by  many. 

• • • * • 

The  orchestral  numbers  of  the  Symphony  pro- 
gram of  last  Saturday  were  Gade’s  Overture 
‘‘Ossian”;  “Dvorak’s  Scherzo  Capriccioso and 
Mendelssohn’s  “Scotch  Symphony.”  Although 
exceptions  could  be  taken  with  justice  to  the  rul- 
ings of  Mr.  Nikisch  upon  the  Symphony,  the 
playing  of  the  orchestra  was  excellent  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  selections  were  familiar  to 
lthe  audience,  and  they  require  no  extended  com- 
Iment.  It  was  an  extremely  interesting  concert, 
| and  it  was  of  rational  length. 

* • * * * 

Mr.  Listemano,  the  director  of  the  Phllhar- 
fmonic  Orchestra,  is  as  a rule  very  fortunate 
in  the  programs  which  he  arranges  for  the 
Sunday  evening  concerts  at  the  Boston  Theater. 
) At  the  last  concert  the  orchestra  played  for  the 
[ first  time  in  this  city  the  First  Rhapsodie  by  An- 
I dreas  Hall6n,  the  Swedish  composer.  Ii  is  a very 
I peculiar  and  fascinating  composition  both  in  the 
ideas  and  in  the  expression  of  them.  At  this 
I same  concert  Mr.  Van  Veachton  Rogers  played 
| a solo  for  the  harp  by  Alvars,  and  Messrs.  Giese, 
Sailer  and  Corell  played  a fantasia  from  “Wil- 
| Ilam  Tell”  for  three  ’cellos. 

Philip  Hale. 
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Musrc. 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA. 

The  seventh  “regular  Sunday  night  concert” 
by  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra  took 
place  last  eveniug  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture— "Freischutz” Weber 

Two  movements  “L’Aiicsienno” Bizet 

ii.  Adagio;  b.  Minuet  to. 

Violin  solo— “Witches’  Dance” Paganini 

Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann. 

Aria— "With  Verdure  Clad” Haydn 

Mrs.  Alice  Bates  Rice. 

Overture— "Romeo  and  Juliet”.  Tschaikowsky 
u.  Cradle  Song  (string  orchestra). 

b.  Oriental  Marcli Theo.  Bendix 

Trio  for  two  flutes  and  harp— "L’Enfance 

du  Christ Berlioz 

Messrs.  Konconi,  Van  Sautvoord  and  Rogers. 
Ave  Maria  (with  violin  obhgatol.Bach-Gouuod 
Mrs.  Rice. 

Fantasie— “Forge  in  the  Forest” ....  Michaelis 
With  the  exceution  of  the  Tschaikowsky 
overture,  twhich  is  an  exceedingly  diflicuit 
composition,  the  programme  of  last  evening 
was  well  played ; though  in  the  minuetto  of 
Bizet’s  charming  suite  t lie  work  of  the  wood- 
wind was  not  all  that  could  be  wished.  In- 
deed, here  is  the  weak  spot  in  the  orchestra; 
for  too  often  does  oboe  or  bassoon  bring  to 
the  mind  the  remark  of  Alessandro  Scqrlatti, 
when  Hasse  asked  permission  to  introduce 
(Juauz  to  him.  “My  son,”  said  the  old  man, 
"You  know  I cannot  endure  players  upon 
wind  instruments,  tor  they  all  blow  false.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  strings  are  excellent, 
as  was  seen  last  evening  in  the  exquisite 
adagio  (or  adagletto)  from  Bizet’s  suite,  the 
adagio  which  accompanies  in  Daudet’s  play 
the  touching  interview  between  the  white- 
haired  lovers,  Baltha&er  ana  Here  Renande. 
Two  pieces  for  orchestra  by  Mr.  Tbeo. 
Bendix  were  conducted  by  the  composer. 
They  are  unpretentious  ard  pleasing  composi- 
tions, and  the  march  is  ingeniously  scored. 
They  were  loudly  applauded. 

Mrs.  Alice  Bates  Rice  sang  conscientiously 
the  aria  from  the  “Creation.”  Her  voice  is-with- 
out  color,  and  she  chooses  songs  which  are  a 
little  beyond  her  present  capabilities.  Mr. 
Listemann  played  brilliantly,  and  he  was  re- 
called with  enthusiasm. 

In  the  third  part  of  "L’Enfance  du  Christ," 
a sacred  cantata  by  Berlioz,  Mary,  Joseph  and 
Jesus  came  to  the  towu  of  Sais.  where  the 
churlish  people  refuse  them  shelter.  They 
knock  at  the  door  of  a house  in  the  outskirts, 
and  there  they  are  welcomed  by  an  old  man 
who  takes  them  in.  And  after  their  feet  nave 
been  washed  and  they  have  eaten,  the  old* 
man  calls  for  music,  saying:  “There  is  no  sor- 
row which  is  not  dispelled  by  sound  of  flute 
and  Theban  harp.”  Then  comes  in  the  score 
of  Berlioz,  the  curious  trio  for  two  flutes 
and  harp,  which  last  evening  was  played  by- 
Messrs.  Roneoui,  Van  Santvoord  and  Rogers. 
Here  is  a union  of  instruments  which  have 
been  crowded  from  the  concert  stage  by  the 
greedy  pianoforte.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  flute  was  such  a favorite  instru- 
ment that  Beethoven  thought  ot  arranging  his 
septette  for  flutes,  but  in  spite  of  the  many 
virtuosos  who  have  performed  upon  it  wonder- 
ful feats  and  in  soite  of  modern  improvements 
in  its  mechanism,  it  is  today,  as  the  harp, 
more  an  orchestral  thau  a solo  instrument. 
For  the  harp,  too.  in  a solo  soon  becomes 
monotonous,  since  arpeggios  are  the  begin- 
ning, middle  and  end  of  compositions  written 
for  it. 

Miss  Lilian  C.  Smith  will  sing  at  the  concert 
to  be  given  next  Sunday  evening. 

Philip  Hale. 


THE  TAUNTON  FESTIVAL. 
Cowen’e  “Rose  Maiden”  Sung  by  the  S.  E. 
Massachusetts  Musical  Society. 


Taunton,  Nov.  18. -[Special.]— The  first 
concert  of  the  twelfth  annual  festival  of  the 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  Music  Festival 
Association  was  given  this  evening  at  Music 
Hall.  The  chorus  of  the  society  numbered 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  it 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Clementine  DeVere. 
soprano;  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Anderson,  alto;  Mr.  J. 
H.  Ricketson,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Gardner  Lam- 
son.  baritone.  Mr.  Zerrahn  conducted,  the 
orchestra  being  Blaisdell’s.  with  Mr.  Schuecker 
harp  player.  The  hall  was  crowded,  and 
the  applause  was  hearty,  and  impartially 
bestowed.  The  programme  was  of  a miscel- 
laneous nature,  the  chief  number  being 
Cowen’s  popular  and  sentimental  cantata 
“The  Rose  Maiden.”  Mr.  Ricketson  sang 
"Elegie,”  by  Massenet,  and  “Beauty’s  Eyes,” 
by  Tosti ; his  sympathetic  voice  and  musician 
like  phrasing  were  at  once  appreciated.  Mr. 
Lamson  was  recalled  after  his  stirring  delivery 
of  "The  Two  Grenadiers.”  He  sang  both 
this  and  Schumann ’(.'"Dedication”  in  German ; 
it  is  to  he  regretted  that  on  this  occasion  he 
did  not  sing  them  in  English.  Mrs.  Anderson 
sang  Goldbeck’s  “Evening  Bells”  correctly 
and  phlegmatically:  she  used  her  voice  with 
skill.  Miss  DeVere  was  in  excellent  voioapind 
her  performance  of  the  ana  from  Dsmd’s 
“Pearl  of  Brazil”  was  most  admi- 
rable. Among  concert  singers  now  before 
the  public  she  stands  easily  first,  both  in 
natural  gifts  and  knowledge  of  her  art.  Mr. 
Friedoerger  played  upon  the  pianoforte  Listz’s 
Polonaise  in  E.  He  is  not  without  talent,  but 
before  attempting  such  concert  pieces  he 
should  acquire  a more  fully  developed  tech- 
nique and  pay  more  attention  to  touch.  Re- 
called. he  played  a Chopin  nocturne.  Mr. 
Nevers  played  a solo  upon  the  cornet.  With  due 
respect  to  the  gentleman,  for  he  played  well.the 
cornet  should  not  figure  as  a solo  inst  rument 
in  such  a concei  t.  The  chorus  of  the  society 
was  heard  in  "Unfold.  Ye  Portals.”  from  the 
"Redemption.”  and  in  the  before-mentioned 
cantata  by  Cowen.  As  is  too  often  the  case.  I 
the  female  chorus  is  superior  to  the  male ; the 
quality  of  tone  of  both  sopranos  and  altos 
is  excellent.  The  male  voices  seemed 
weak,  and  ther  is  a special  need 
of  fresher  material  in  the  tenor.  The 
choruses  of  the  cantata  wrere  sung  with  accu- 
racy, and  the  attack  was  generally  excellent. 
Very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  marks  of 
expression  so  carefully  indicated  by  the  com- 
poser. This  was  more  the  fault  of  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn than  the  fault  of  the  chorus.  The 
playing  of  the  orchestra  showed  a 
want  of  sufficient  rehearsal  with  the  sing- 
ers. The  solos  were  for  the  most  part 
exceedingly  well  done,  particularly  the  solos 
allotted  to  Miss  DeVere.  The  different  num- 
bers of  both  solo  singers  and  chorus  were 
listened  to  with  deep  attention,  and  were 
loudly  applauded.  The  concert  was  a happy 
beginning  of  the  festival  of  this  year,  and  it  is 
a pleasure  to  state  that  the  festival  promises 
tone  a financial  success.  That  this  result  is 
promised  is  due  in  great  measure  to  tne  un- 
tiring and  arduous  labors  of  Mr.  L.  Soule,  the 
secretary  of  the  association ; nor  should  the 
perseverance  of  the  singers  and  officers  who 
have  stood  by  him  pass  unnoticed. 

Wednesday  afternoon  Gounod’s  "St.  Cecilia” 
mass  will  be  given  with  chorus  and  orchestra ; 
the  solo  singers  are  Miss  DeVere.  Mr.  C.  H.  j 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Bushnell.  Other  attractive 
numbers  will  be  found  upon  the  programme. 
Wednesday  eveniDg  the  most  important  num- 
ber of  the  programme  will  be  Gade’s  "Cru- 
saders,” with  Miss  Spary,  soprano;  Miss  Ham- 
len,  alto; Mr.  Cushman,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Moraw- 
ski.  bass.  Thursday.  Barker’s  "Redemption 
Hymp,”  and  Mendelssohn’s  "Elijah”  will  be 
the  chief  attractions. 
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MUSIC. 

MISS  HUNTINGTON  IN  "PAUL  JONES.*' 

"Paul  Jones,”  au  ofiretta,  with  text  adapted 
|l)y  H.  B.  Farnie  fiiifi  the  French  of  Chivot 
land  Duru.  niifrwirtrrniisic  by  l'lnnquotto,  was 
given  at  the  Hollis  Streot  Theatre  last  evening. 

It  was  the  lirst  performance  of  the  operetta 
in  this  city,  and  tne  cast  was  as  follows: 

J'aul  Jones Miss  Agnos  Huntington 

JxiUino  ilu  Murtiruz Karl  Mora 

liicoauet Kric  'l  homo 

Don  [Yocadero Hbrve  D’KgvllJe 

Kestrel George  \V.  Nicholls 

Houillabaisse • Hallen  Mostyn 

Petit  Pierre Albert  James 

First  Lieutenant George  Preston 

f'hopinette Miss  Fanny  Wentworth 

Mulutwena Miss  Millie  Mar.sden 

rVonne Miss  Margurite  Van  Brevilel 

The  Paul  Jones  of  the  libretto  is  not  the 
John  Paul  Jones  of  history,  son  of  a gardener 
and  hero  of  sea  tights,  writer  of  noetry  and 
master  of  prose,  vain,  indiscreet,  extravagant, 
a rake  aud  a liar,  a pleasing  performer  upon 
the  tluto.  He  is  neither  Walt  Whitman’s 
serene  little  captain,  whose  eyes  gave  more 
light  than  battle  lanterns,  nor  is  he  the  rebel 
Scotchman  who,  with  a rope  round  his  neck, 
fought  Captain  Pearson  and  Deuis  Duval. 
Nor  is  he  the  “disinherited  Indian  chief  in 
European  clothes.”  who  with  barbaric  jaunti- 
ness  met  Israel  Potter  in  Dr.  Franklin’s  room 
in  the  Latin  quarter  of  Paris,  bis  arm  covered 
with  blue  tattooing  muffled  in  ruffles;  the 
j swarthy  round-shouldered  man  who  left  his 
rings  with  a marchioness— 

When  he  sailed. 

Whin  he  sailed. 

The  Paul  Jones  of  Mr.  II.  B.  Farnie  never 
crossed  the  ice-blocked  Baltic,  pistol  in  band, 
to  see  the  Empiess  of  all  the  Kussias  and 
quarrel  with  Potemkin.  He  is  an  operetta 
hero  who  is  apprenticed  to  a St.  Malo  ship 
chandler,  and  is  pursued  bv  a leit  motiv  which 
follows  him  upou  the  stage  in  company  with 
the  calcium  light.  He  is  a mere  creation  of 
fancy,  as  real  a character  as  Peter  Wilkins  or 
Sinbad,  the  sailor  of  seven  voyages. 

The  text  upon  which  Mr.  Farnie  has  laid 
violent  hands  was  written  by  Chivot  and 
Duru  for  the  Folies-Dramatiques.  and  the 
operetta  called  “Surcouf”  (after  a famous 
French  corsair)  was  brought  out  with  success 
Oct.  G,  1887.  Mr.  Farnie  has  substituted  the 
name  Paul  Jones  for  Surcouf,  and  has  in 
many  ways  mutilated  the  original  libretto  so 
that  Paul  Jones  is  here  found  mixed  up  with 
a Spanish  Governor  and  the  King  of  the 
Mosauitos.  a complication  which  brnigs  to 
mind  the  romantic  melodrama  "Paul  Jones,” 
written  by  William  Dibden,  in  the  last  act  of 
which  the  celebrated  “pirate”  consorts  with 
“Powhatan  and  Indian  warriors  of  the  Pamuu- 
kee  tribe.”  Mr.  Farnie’s  libretto  is  not  a good 
one.  It  is  cast  in  the  old  familiar  mould; 
there  is  but  little  action;  the  wit  is  of 
a rudimentary  nature,  and  the  last  act 
lies  wholly  within  the  domain  of  farce- 
comedy  pure  and  simple.  The  music  of 
Planqnette  shows  that  he  still  has  the  gift  of 
melody,  though  the  vein  lias  been  well 
worked;  his  score  is  not  in  any  way  an  im- 
provement upou  his  earlier  works.  After  he 
has  caught  his  tune,  he  has  not  yet  learned  ex- 
actly how  to  handle  it  or  let  it  go.  The  open- 
ing chorus,  though  somewhat  familiar,  is  lull 
of  vivacity  and  color:  and  the  duets  between 
Jones  and  Yvonne,  and  Bicoqnet  aud  Yvonne, 
aud  the  air  "Parted  for  Aye,”  all  remind  one 
of  the  Planquette  of  "The  Chimes.”  Thin 
and  disappointing  as  much  of  the  music  is,  it 
is  welcomed  with  delight  whenever  it  inter- 
rupts the  ureary  conversation  of  the  different 
characters  of  the  play,  who  come  together 
without  cause  and  are  slow  to  disperse. 

The  company  as  a whole  is  not  a strong  one. 
Of  the  chief  members,  Messrs.  Mostyn,  James 
and  Thorne  were  the  humorists  or  fun  makers. 
Their  labors  were  incessant,  their  method  was 
robust.  All  points  of  wit,  sharp  or  blunt,  were 
driven  in  firmly  by  repeated  blows.  As  the 
spokeiLlines  of  the  operetta  are  many  and 
dull,  tne  first  act.  so  far  as  the  acting  was  con- 
cerned. was  received  coldly;  while  in  the 
third  act  the  “variety  business”  waswelcomed 
heartily  by  the  audience,  as  a relief.  It  is  true 
that  all  the  members  of  the  company  did  their 
utmost  to  please  as  actors  and  singers.  Al- 
though the  Yvonne  of  Miss  Van  Breydel  was 
by  no  means  unpleasant,  with  the  exception 
of  Miss  Agnes  Huntington,  who  took  the  part 
of  Paul  .Jones,  the  efforts  of  no  one  call  for 
serious  criticism. 

While  Miss  Huntington  was  fair  to  look 
upon,  and  was  at  the  same  time  graceful  and 
manly  as  the  lover  aud  pirate,  as  a singer  she 
disappoiuted.  Her  voice  showed  signs  of 
wear  and  was  "cloudy” ; her  enunciation  was 
imperfect;  her  execution  was  careless  in  the 
extreme.  Site  forced  at  times  her  tones  until 
they  were  rough  aud  unmusical.  So  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  it  was  the  same  Agues 
Huntington  who  in  the  winter  of  ’82  was  so 
applauded  by  the  critics  aud  amateurs  of  Ber- 
lin aud  other  German  cities.  The  chorus  girls 
were  pretty,  and  they  wore  pretty  costumes. 
Miss  Wentworth  introduced  a graceful  skirt 
dance,  and  the  orchestra,  uuderMr.  Caldicott's 
direction,  was  satisfactory. 

Philip  Hale. 


THE  TAUNTON  FESTIVAL. 

Gonnotl’s  “St-  Cecilia”  Mass  aud  Guile’s 
"Crusaders.” 

Taunton,  Nov.  19.— [Special.]— Music  Hall 
was  crowded  this  afternoon  when  Blaisdcli’s 
Orchestra  began  the  overture  to  “Fra  Diav- 
olo,”  tho  opening  number  of  tho  programme 
of  the  second  concert  of  the  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  Music  Festival! Association.  Mr. 
Ericsson  F.  Bushnoll  of  Now  York  sang  that 
remarkable  song  by  Oliver  King.  "Israfel.”  a 
setting  to  music  of  the  familiar  poem  of  Poe. 
As  be  is  to  sing  the  part  of  the  Prophet  i n 
"Elijah”  tomorrow,  extended  criticism  would 
perhaps  bo  out  of  place;  he  has  a rich,  full 
voice  aud  it  is  uudor  his  control.  Whether  he 
has  "temperament”  remains  to  be  seen.  Mr. 
Charles  II.  Clarke,  formorly  of  Boston, 
sang  a very  stupid  recitative  aud  aria 
of  llie  conventional  Italian  school,  aud 
Mr.  Friedbetger  played  Chopin  badly. 
Miss  DeVeresang  brilliantly  the  too  familiar 
“Shadow  Dance”  from  "Dinorali.”  and  was 
most  enthusiastically  recalled.  The  feature 
of  tho  programme,  however,  was  the  per- 
formance by  the  society  of  Gounod’s  “St.  j 
Cecilia”  mass,  with  orchestra.  The  solos  in  j 
the  mass  were  sung  by  Miss  DeVere  and  ’ 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  Bushnell.  With  tne  ex- 
ception of  the  Et  Incarnatus  tho  performance 
was  a very  creditable  one.  More  attention  was 
paid  to  the  proper  expression  than  last  night  in 
Cowen’s  cantata,  though  there  was  still  room 
for  improvement.  The  Agnus  Dei  was  taken 
a tribe  too  fast,  and  the  figuration  in  the  ac- 
companiment approached  the  movement  of  a 
gigue.  Tho  Sanctus  was  the  most  effective 
number,  so  far  as  the  chorus  was  concerned. 
The  solo  was  oeyond  Mr.  Clarke’s  powers. 

This  evening  Gade’s  “Crusaders”  was  given, 
with  Miss  Spary,  Mr.  Cushman.  Mr.  Moraw-  j 
ski.  chorus  and  orchestra.  Tomorrow  after- 
noon the  “Redemption”  hymn,  by  J.  D.  C. 
Parker,  will  be  directed  by  the  composer.  To- 
morrow evening  “Elijah”  will  be  performed. 
The  solos  will  be  sung  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Walker. 
Mrs.  Carl  Alves.  Miss  Spary,  Mrs.  Anderson 
and  Messrs.  Winch  and  Bushnell.  The  society  , 
lias  spent  much  time  upou  the  oratorio,  and  the 
final  rehearsal  was  full  of  promise  for  tomor-  1 
row’s  performance.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  financial  condition  of  the  society  is  such 
that  the  closest  economy  must  he  observed, 
so  that  a small  orchestra  is  hired,  which, 
though  an  excellent  orchestra  in  its  way. 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  composer’s  score ; 
for  even  in  Cowen’s  simple  cantata  his  score 
was  not  regarded.  Nor  can  one  instrument  re- 
place another.  A cornet  blown  into  a derby 
hat,  however  discreetly  it  may  be  blown, 
poorly  supplies  the  place  of  a born.  Nor  has 
the  pianoforte  any  right  to  be  heard  in  the 
orchestra,  for  if  the  singers  cannot  keep  the 
pitch  without  being  reminded  by  a constant 
thumping  of  the  keys  they  should  not  give  a 
concert.  But  of  course  rehearsals  with  or- 
[ chestra  require  money,  and  a fully  equipped 
orchestra  costs  money;  this  is  true,  but 
is  it  either  right  or  of  educational 
advantage  to  give  necessarily  imperfect  per- 
formances of  cantatas  or  oratorios?  It  is  also 
to  lie  regretted  that  so  little  attention  was 
paid  to  expression  and  phrasing  by  director, 
oliorus  and  orchestra,  Occasionally  there 
would  be  a loud  or  soft  effect,  but  tho  greater 
number  of  choruses  were  snug  with  a certain 
degree  of  loudness,  persistent  and  irritating. 

1 Until  tbe  society  has  money  enough  to  engage 
an  orchest  ra  capable  of  playing  the  composer’s 
score  as  he  wrote  it,  and  to  provide  for 
a sufficient  number  of  rehearsals  with 
this  orchestra,  would  it  not  be  wiser, 
would  it  not  make  for  musical  right- 
eousness to  present  programmes  of  part 
songs  and  madrigals  and  sing  them  musi- 
cally, and  no  longer  be  content  with  merely 
hitting  the  notes?  It  is  better  to  do  a simple 
thiug  well  than  to  attempt  a great  thing  and 
fall  short  of  perfection.  There  is  avast  library 
of  vocal  music  which  needs  no  orchestra, 
the  siiigmg  of  which  would  bo  an  education 
and  delight  to  both  chorus  and  audience. 
Concerts  so  arranged  might  not  perhaps  at 
first  make  so  much  stir  and  attract  so  many 
people,  for  the  people  are  fond  of  “monster 
festivals”;  they  are  careless  of  artistic  results, 
and  they  need  to  be  educated  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  simplicity.  H. 
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THE  SUMNER  MEMORIAL. 

The  concert  in  memory  of  the  lamented 
George  W.  Sumner  will  he  given  at  Music 
Hall,  Tuesday.  Nov.  25.  at  3 o’clock.  A Bach 
choral,  Schubert’s  “The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd,” a double  quartette  by  Mendelssohn  and 
a hymn  by  Mr.  Sumner  will  be  sung  by  the 
most  prominent  singers  of  the  city,  who  have 
thus  wished  to  putyiclv  express  the  affection 
and  respect  in  which  they  held  the  dead 
musician.  Messrs.  Baermann,  I’erabo.  Lang, 
Nikisch,  Faelten,  Kneisel,  MacDowell,  Nevin, 
Svecenski,  Hekkiug,  Foote  and  Tucker  will 
take  part  in  extremely  interesting  instru- 
mental selections  from  Bach,  Brahms, 
Moscheles  aud  Templeton  Strong.  The  tickets 
will  be  $3  apiece. 


• MUSIC. 

THE  CECILIA  CONCERT. 

The  Cecilia  Society,  under  tho  direction  of 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  .gave  at  Music  Hall  lust  even- 
ing the  first  t j9  four  concerts  of  ibis  season. 
The  programme  was  inado  up  of  ltaff's  “Koineo 
and  Juliet”  overture,  a posthumous  work 
played  from  manuscript,  aud  tho  sacred 
drama,  “Mary  Magdalen,”  the  music  of  which 
is  by  Massenet,  tho  text  adapted  from  the 
French  of  Louis  Gallet  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 

“Mary  Magdalen,”  given  last  evening  for 
tho  first  time  in  this  city,  was  originally  pro- 
duced in  1873  at  the  Odcon  Theatre  iu  I’aris, 
Pauline  Viardot  creating  the  part  of  Mary. 
Mine.  Vidal  was  Martha,  and  Bosqnin  and 
l’etit  sang  the  parts  of  Jesus  and  Judas.  Tbe 
dtamA  is  in  threo  acts.  The  first  act,  called 
"Tbe  Magdalen  at  tho  Fountain,”  opens  with  a 
scene  near  the  gates  of  Maguala.  The  sun  is 
setting;  women  and  publicans  and  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  walk  to  and  fro  upou  the  high  way ; 
young  girls  draw  water  from  the  fountain  and 
sing  of  the  hour  of  rest  “when,  speaking  to  the 
silent  crowd,  Jesus  appeared  unto  them.  Jesus 
the  beautiful  Nazarene.”  The  courtesans  of 
the  town  come  out  to  meet  the  caravan  of 
rich  merchants  which  is  seen  approaching 
through  goldon  clouds  of  dust,  and  among 
them  is  Mary,  their  queen,  who,  however, 
is  sick  at  heart,  remembering  the  words 
of  a stranger  and  longing  for  his 
return.  Her  companions  mock  her;  Judas  re- 
calls to  her  mind  the  pleasures  of  sin;  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  heap  insults  upon  her 
head,  when  Jesus  appears  and  comforts  her. 
The  second  act,  "Jesus  at  the  Magdalen’s 
House.”  opens  with  a chorus  of  girls,  who 
await  the  coming  of  the  sacrod  guest  The 
hall  is  adorned  with  flowers;  the  air  is  heavy 
with  perfume.  Martha  enters,  vexed,  and  to 
her  Judas  tells  of  the  anger  of  the  Pharisees. 
Jesus  comes  and  incites  the  Magdalen  to  re- 
pentance. The  disciples  intone  the  Lords 
Prayer.  The  third  act  is  divided  into  two 
scenes;  “Calvary.”  with  the  jeering  multitude, 
the  anguish  of  the  Magdalen,  the  death  of 
Christ;  "The  Tomb  and  Resurrection  of 
Jesus,”  with  the  holy  women  at  the  sepulchre 
and  final  chorus  of  exultation. 

Gallet’s  text  is  full  of  idyllic  charm;  it  is 
the  work  of  a poet.  His  Magdalen  is  the  sin- 
ner of  sumptuous  beauty  who  had  loved 
much ; the  Magdalen  of  Gautier  and  Kossetti ; 
the  Magdalen  whose  feet  and  tresses  warmed 
the  imagination  of  the  Dominican  friar. 
Father  Lacordaire.  even  when  he  preached  of  j 
her  repentance.  His  Jesus  is  "the  fairest  of 
the  sons  of  men,  loved  by  women  and  little 
children  in  a land  of  light  and  flowers;  the 
Nazarene  who  rested  beneath  palm  trees 
which  shaded  the  fountains;  the  young  man 
clothed  in  white  who  lived  among  men,  full 
of  divine  truth,  but  full  of  human  grace  as 
well.” 

Upon  this  exquisite  poem.  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Leigh  has  laid  his  heavy  English  hand.  He 
boldly  calls  it  an  "oratorio.”  He  has  "adapted” 
it  to  suit  the  requirements  of  English  prudery 
and  English  sectarianism,  that  it  might  not 
offend  Sydney  Smith's  "patent  Christians  of 
Claoham.”  Instead  of  "walking  the  old  hills 
of  Judea  with  the  beautiful  gentle  God.”  we 
are  in  Zion  Chapel  Meeting  of  "the  hot  smell 
and  the  human  noises.”  Jesus  is  called  “The 
Evangelist,”  and  Mary  Magdalen,  like  Brown- 
ing’s old  fat  woman,  purrs  with  pleasure, 
maternally  devouring  the  pastor.  To  the  Eng- 
lish audience  possibly  this  work  of  Gallet. 
though  conceived  and  carried  out  m a most 
devout  spirit,  might  seem  sacrilegious.  But 
Heine  once  said  that  to  the  Almighty  a 
blaspheming  Frenchman  was  a more  pleasing 
sight  than  a praying  Englishman. 

Now,  the  very  title  "Oratorio”  affixed  to  the 
English  adaptation  is  false  and  misleading. 
"Mary  Magdalen”  is  a sacred  drama,  and  it 
should  be  represented  with  sceDery  and  cos- 
tumes. as  Ernest  Ryer  suggested.  The  Eng- 
lish have  a fetich,  and  they  call  it  oratorio. 
Calling  this  work  an  oratorio,  they  expect  to 
see  the  traditions  observed;  and  not  finding 
a:i  endless  procession  of  fugues  and  pages  of 
dreary  recitatives  they  cry  out  against  it. 
saving  that  Massenet’s  drama  is  not  religious 
music.  But  what  is  religious  music?  To  the 
Aztec,  whom  religious  sacrifice  cut  out  the 
victim’s  heart,  the  beating  of  the  serpeut-skm 
drum  was  religious  music:  to  the  monks  of 
the  Middle  Ages  tho  monotonous  plaiu-song  of 
the  church  seemed  the  expression  ot  religious 
contemplation;  aud  today  many  worthy 
people  find  spiritual  consolation  iu  the 
j joyous  ditties  of  the  Salvation  Army.  The 
Englishmen  say  that  Massenet’s  music  is  unlike 
the  music  of  Handel  aud  Bach;  therefore  it 
is  not  religious;  and  so  they  are  guilty  of 
fetich  worship.  It  is  a question  in  the  first 
place  whether  there  is  any  suen  thing  as  relig- 
ious music  per  se.  There  is  good  music,  there 
is  bad  mu3ic.  there  is  music  which  is  appro- 
priate or  iuaDpropriate  to  the  occasion.  The 
song  of  the  priestes.ios  in  “Aida”  iu  honor  of 
mighty  Ftha  was  appropriate  music  for  tho 
religious  rites  at  Memphis;  as  music  pure  aud 
simple  it  is  superb;  yet  it  would  hardly  be  fit- 
ting for  the  .Sanctus  of  the  Mass.  At  the  time 
Handel  wrote,  tne  oratorio  had  a prescribed 
form.  There  were  so  many  airs,  pathetic  arid 
florid,  so  many  choruses  in  which  the  com- 
poser emoloyed  all  of  his  contrapuntal  cuu- 
! mug.  Many  of  these  airs  are  far  from  being 
I "religious”  in  sentiment,  some  were  taxon 
* from  operas.  Others  bad  been  used  as  dance 
I tunes.  And  is  there  anything  sacred  iu  a 
lugue?  Why.  even  in  1790,  Doles,  a pupil  of 
tho  great  Bacii,  protested  against  its  use  in 
church  music,  as  did  before  him  tbe  learned 
Seheibe  in  1746.  Doles  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  fugues  should  be  banished  from  tbo 
church,  as  thev  w ere  merely  the  product  of  in- 
telligence and  gave  pleasure  by  the  treatment 
of  a theme  per  augnientationem,  duninu- 
tionem.  etc.,  to  tbe  learned  alone. 
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mi)  oratorios  of  Handel  are  masterpieces  of 
the  expression  of  his  time;  they  still  pre- 
served by  the  mislay  genius  which  quickened 
the  dry  bones  of  formalism.  But  their  form 
should  no  more  rule  today  than  should  the 
ancient  rule  insisting  that  all  numbers  of  a 
' suite  should  be  of  the  same  tonality  govern 
the  modern  symphony.  In  "Mary  Magdalen’’ 
we  are  in  Palestine,  in  the  warm  sun.  in  the 
youth  of  the  world;  we  are  in  a placid,  pas- 
toral region.  The  music  should  be  as  idyllic 
as  the  text;  the  expression  of  Gothic  angular- 
ity. the  psalmody  of  the  conventicle— what 
have  they  to  do  with  the  fair  proportions  of 
the  repentant  woman?  Or  can  a fugue  which 
obeys  inexorable  rules  portray  a dramatic 
feeling? 

Massenet’s  “Magdalen”  is,  then,  a sacred 
drain  a,  and  it  should  De  judged  as  such. 
From  tlie  performance  of  last  evening,  it 
seems  to  be  a very  unequal  composition. 
Throughout  the  evening  the  best  work  was 
done  by  the  chorus;  here  aud  there  the  tenors 
were  weak  in  attack;  but  the  basses  were 
lirm,  aud  the  female  voices, r especially  the 
altos,  were  beyond  reproach.  Tiie  choruses  of 
the  tirst  and  second  acts  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  third;  for.  with  the  exception  of  the 
female  chorus,  which  seconds  the  grief  of 
Mary,  they  are  bombastic  and  at  the  same 
time  commonplace;  noisy,  if  not  absolutely 
vulgar.  But  the  opening  chorus.  "Now  the 
Sun.’’  with  its  charming  melody  and  ex- 
quisite accompaniment  so  full  of  color,  and 
the  tirst  chorus  of  the  second  act  sung  by  the 
women  iu  Mary’s  house  are  of  wondrous 
beauty;  and  they  were  exceedingly  well 
sung.  If  the  other  choruses  failed  in 
effect,  the  fault  was  in  tlie  music; 

and  here  it  may  be  said  that 

tnauy  measures  allotted  to  the  chorus  and  the 
singers  of  solos  are  badly  written  for  the 
voire.  The  filial  chorus  of  the  second  act  is 
written  by  Massenet  for  twelve  voices,  repre- 
senting the  disciples;  and  in  their  repeating 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  they  are  answered  by  the 
full  chorus.  Mr.  Laug  preferred  to  have  the 
full  chorus  sing  the  whole  prayer;  and  al- 
though it  is  for  the  most  part  without  accom- 
paniment, the  pianoforte  was  used,  and  the 
player  a little  in  advance  of  the  beat  gave  the 
singers  the  pitch.  The  effect  was  anything 
but  agreeable,  aud  surely  so  experienced 
a society  as  the  Cecilia  can  do  without  the 
1 props  which  are  used  to  sustain  a faint-hearted 
j country  chorus.  As  a whole,  the  performance 
of  the  Cecilia  chorus  was  a marked  advance 
upon  the  work  of  last  year. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hamliu  was  The  Magdalen. 
Her  conception  of  the  part  was  artistic,  dra- 
matic as  a whole,  carefully  finished  in  detail, 
and  her  superb  physique  recalled  ihe  ideals  of 
painters  aud  poets  who  have  made  the  Mag- 
dalen imperishable  upon  canvas  and  in  verse. 
The  great  air  and  lameut  of  the  third  act  were 
sung  with  genuine  feeling  and  no  slight  dra- 
matic power.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Miss 
Hamlin’s  work  in  trhe  first  two  acts  was  of  an 
inferior  order.  Her  voice  was  throaty,  nor 
was  it  free. 

Mr.  Rieketson  was  not  equal  to  the  demands 
made  upon  him  by  the  music.  He  did  not 
grasp  the  part,  and,  so  far  as  his  singing  was 

concerned,  it  was  too  detached,  too  spasmodic. 

It  is  well  to  occasionally  sing  legato.  The 
music  of  the  part  itself  errs  on  the  side  of 
effeminacy. 

The  music  allotted  Mr.  Del  Puente  is  sin- 
gularly ungrateful.  Singing  in  English,  and 
singing  such  a text  and  such  music,  it  is  a 
matier  of  surprise  that  lie  did  so  well.  He 
missed  completely  the  dramatic  sense  of  tlie 
refrain  in  the  duet  with  Martha,  where  tlie 
sneaking  money  lover,  Judas,  protests  Ins 
affection  for  his  Alaster.  The  music  given 
Martha  was  well  sung  by  Mrs.  Wyman.  The 
concerted  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  the 
trio,  were  respectably  given.  The  nlayiDg  by 
the  orchestra  of  Massenet’s  ingenious  and  I 
often  effective  score  was  not  what  it  should 
have  been.  Seldom  were  chords  played  to- 
gether, and  throughout  the  performance  there 
was  a general  lack  of  precision  and  observance 
of  dynamic  marks.  The  audience  heartily 
applauded  solo  singers  and  chorus. 

Raff’s  overture  to  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  was 
played  from  the  manuscript  kindly  loaned  the  | 
Cecilia  by  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  the  vice-  j 
president  of  the  society.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
judge  of  it  by  one  nearing,  for  Mr.  Lang  is 
more  at  home  when  leading  a chorus  than  in 
orchestral  concerts.  As  played  last  evening, 
it  made  no  decided  impression,  though  it 
seemed  to  be  a rather  uninteresting  composi- 
tion. 

Philip  Hale. 


Alusic. 


The  Mason  and  Hamlin  Chamber  Con- 
erts. — The  first  of  a ser.es  of  three  chamber 
concerts  was  given  in  Mason  & Hamlin  Hall 
Tuesday  evening  before  a large  audience.  This 
was  the  program  : 

Prelude  and  fugue  (arranged  for  pianoforte 

and  Liszt  organ Bach 

Mr.  Ferd  Q.  Dulcken  and  Mr.  Frank  Lynes. 
Pianoforte  solos— a.  Slumber  Song.b . Inter- 
mezzo. c.  Concert  waltz.  MS Nevin 

Mr.  Ethelbert  Nevin. 

Violin  concerto  (arranged  lor  pianoforte  and 

Liszt  organ  accompaniment Mendelssohn 

Mrs.  Camilla  Urso. 

illr.  Dulcken  piano,  and  Mr.  Lynes  organ). 

■ Songs -a. "Mavourneen”  (new).  b.“Wben 

Love  is  Done.”  c.  “A Maiden  Fair.”....F.  Lynes  , 
Mr.  Ivan  Morawski. 

Chorus  of  Gleaners,  from  Prometheus  (ar- 
ranged for  pianoforte  and  Liszt  organ Liszt 

Mr.  Dulcken  and  Mr.  Lynes. 

Mrs.  Camilla  Ur»o’s  playing  is  too  well  known 
to  require  commendation.  Her  full  and  musical 
[ tone,  her  sufficient  technique,  her  artistic  con- 
ception,  these  have  for  years  placed  her  in  the 
first  rank  of  violinists.  Recalled,  she  played  a 
“Harvest  Song,”  by  Ferdinand  Dulcken.  Mr. 
Nevin’s  compositions,  though  they  lack  virility, 
are  graceful  and  musical.  His  playing  can  not 
be  praised.  That  excellent  singer,  Mr.  Moraw- 
ski, was  heard  in  three  songs  by  Mr.  Lynes, 
which  were  not  favorable  specimens  of  his  vocal 
- compositions.  Mr.  Lvnes  has  written  better 
songs.  The  combination  of  piano  and  organ 
was  interesting  to  musicians;  it  would  be  unjust 
to  judge  of  the  effect  of  such  a combination 
from  Tuesday  evening’s  performance,  for  Mr. 
Dulcken,  wbo  arranged  the  transcriptions, 
pounded  the  pianoforte  whenever  the  chance  was 
; given  him,  and  the  organ  was  heard  with  diffi- 
culty. The  next  concert  will  be  given  January 
1 22,  and  works  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Huss  of  New 
York  will  be  presented.  March  19  the  third  con- 
cert will  lie  given,  when  selections  from  the  com- 
positions of  Mr.  Chadwick  will  be  given  and  Mrs. 
Nikisch  will  sing. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

This  has  been  a week  of  operetta,  or  comic  opera, 
or  musical  burlesque,  or  what-you-will, 
j for  it  is  hard  to  define  exactly  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Francis  Wilson’s  “piece,”  and  though  “Paul 
Jones”  in  its  original  form  is  an  opira -comique, 
it  is  difficult  to  convey  in  English  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  French  term.  "The  Merry 
Monarch”  aud  “Paul  Jones”  have  filled  the 
Globe  and  Hollis  Street  Theaters,  and  without 
indulging  iu  comparisons  let  us  look  first  at 
“Paul  Joues”  and  Miss  Huntington. 

* * * * * 

This  operetta,  “Paul  Jones,"  as  it  is  given  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Theater,  is  made  up  of  a text 
written  or  rather  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Farnie, 
who  is  apt  to  ruin  whatever  he  touches,  in  which 
respect  he  differs  from  Oliver  Goldsmith,  if  Dr. 
Johnson  can  be  believed.  He  is  a literary  “com- 
prachico”  or  “comprapequeno”  wh6  takes  the 
little  child  of  a French  neighbor  and  moulds  his 
physiognomy  that  he  may  sell  him.  To  parody 
the  words  of  Victor  Hugo  where  the  Freuchmati 
has  placed  aglauce,  Mr.  Farnie  puts  strabismus  ; 
where  the  Frenchman  has  placed  harmony,  Mr. 
Farnie  puts  deformity. 

• * * • * 

The  6th  of  October  1877  an  opera-comique  called 
“Surcouf”  was  brought  out  at  the  Theatre  des 
Folies-Dramatiques.  The  music  was  by  Robert 
Planquette,  tbe  libretto  was  the  work  of  Henri 
Chivot  and  Alfred  Duru.  It  was  divided  into 
three  acts  and  a prologue,  and  there  were  five 
tableaux.  Let  us  examine  the  plot  as  it  is  de- 
scribed in  Noel  and  Stoullig’s  “Theatrical  An- 
nals” that  we  may  see  what  a disarranger  and 
perverter  this  Mr.  H.  B.  Farnie  i6.  Robert  Sur- 
couf loves  Yvonne,  the  niece  of  a rich  ship- 
owner Kerbiniou.  She  looks  upon  him  kindly, 
but  she  is  rich  and  he  has  nothing.  (Now  the 
real  Surcouf,  a famous  corsair  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  well  off.)  Wait  for  me  four  years, 
he  says  to  Yvonne,  aud  I shall  return  with  a dot 
equal  to  yours,  for  I shall  pillage  the  English. 
Aud  in  fact  he  returns  with  600,000  francs ; only 
he  comes  a month  later  than  the  day  fixed  for 
his  return.  Kerbiniou  meanwhile  has  married 
an  Englishwoman,  the  widow  of  the  consul  at 
Sumatra.  This  Arabella  wishes  to  marry 
Yvonne  to  a countryman,  Captain  Thompson, 
and  she  makes  Surcouf  believe  that  his  sweet- 
heart has  not  been  true  to  him  and  that  she  is 
now  Mrs.  Thompson.  The  corsair  challenges 
the  Englishman,  who  lays  a plot,  kidnaps  him, 
and  sends  him  away  in  a ship.  The  third  scene 
Is  an  English  port  where  Surcouf  is  seen,  a pris 
oner.  Arabella,  his  enemy,  suddenly  remembers 
that  she  had  been  saved  by  him  in  Sumatra 
from  the  jaws  of  an  alligator,  and  in  turn,  as- 
sisted by  two  pretended  Sicilians,  Pa9sepoil  and 
Cocardasse,  she  endeavors  to  rescue  her  rescuer. 
She  persuades  her  uncle  an  “old  woman”  of  an 
official  at  the  port  that  Kerbiniou,  her  husband  is 
Surcouf.  Tbe  next  scene  passes  on  the  corvette 
of  the  true  Surcouf ; there  is  a seatight  and  of 
course  the  English  are  soundly  beaten.  The  last 
scene  is  the  triumphal  return  of  Surcouf  to  St. 
Malo  and  his  marriage  with  Yvonne.  As  in  the 
English  adaptation,  one  of  the  scenes  is  entirely 
devoted  to  buffoonery.  But  there  is  at  least  a 
plot  to  tbe  original,  and  deductions  more  or  less 
logical  from  premises  laid  down. 

* • * * • 

Now  what  do  we  find  in  the  text  of  Mr, 
Farnie?  In  the  tirst  act  many  things  are  sug- 
gested, and  hopes  are  awakened  never  to  be 
realized.  What  for  instance  are  tbe  mysterious 
allusions  to  Paul  Jones’  birth  ? It  is  true  that 
at  the  time  of  Jones’  exploits  it  was  hinted  that 
he  was  the  natural  son  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk 
instead  of  being  the  son  of  a Scotch  gardener, 
and  the  ingenious  Dumas  in  his  delightful  novel, 
“Le  Capitaine  Paul,”  imagines  him  the  adulter- 
ine child  of  Marguerite  Blanche  de  Sabl6,  Mar- 
quise D’Auray.  But  Mr.  Farnie  lets  the  matter 
drop  id  the  first  act,  probably  having  forgotten 
by  the  time  he  achieved  the  second  what  he  had 
written  in  the  first.  From  the  beginning  of  tbe 
piece  to  the  end  of  the  same,  we  recognize  Mr. 
Farnie’s  ear  marks  in  every  line;  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  it  was  written  for  an  English  audi- 
ence. There  are  the  same  conventional  charac- 
ters who  do  the  same  conventional  things  and 
essay  the  same  old  witticisms.  A heavy  English 
fog  settles  upon  the  picturesque  village  of  St. 
Malo;  a fog  which  chills  its  vivacious  inhabitants 
to  tbe  bone,  and  even  affects  the  organs  of  speech. 
As  a rule  the  writer  of  an  English  libretto  seeks 
refuge  in  puns,  and  in  puns  of  such  a nature 
that  a diffident  man  would  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  perpetrating  them  in  public;  puns  that  should 
be  confided  to  the  air  in  the  recesses  of  a gloomy 
forest  by  the  enamored  creator  of  them.  But 
the  puns  of  Mr.  Farnie  or  of  his  interpreters  have 
not  even  tbe  merit  of  atroctousness.  As  the 
libretto  is  free  from  action,  as  the  lines  are  hope- 
lessly dull,  as  tbe  characters  walk  about  without 
aim  or  purpose,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why 
an  English  public  filled  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Theater  for  so  many  nights. 


Nor  is  the  company  imported  by  Miss  Hunt- 
ington a good  one.  The  cast  was  as  follows ; 


Rufino 
Bicoquet 
Don  Trocadero 
Kestrel 

Bouillabaisse  . 
Pierre  . 

Paul  Jones 
Chopinette 
Malaguena  . 
Yronne 


. . Karl  Mora 

Eric  Thorne 
Herve  D'Egville 
Geo.  W.  Nicholis 
. Hallen  Mostyn 
. . Albert  James 

Miss  Huntington 
. Miss  Wentworth 
Miss  Millie  Marsden 
Miss  Van  Breydel 


As  the  libretto  gave  no  opportunity  to  the 
members  of  the  company  for  the  exhibition  of 
dramatic  power,  there  is  no  need  of  speaking  of 
the  acting.  The  funny  men  of  the  company 
were  funny  in  the  approved  English  fashion; 
they  were  noisy,  and  hammered  their  points  as 
boiler  makers.  Often,  they,  too.  seemed  dis- 
couraged by  their  shabby  treatment  at  tbe  hands 
of  the  author. 


Planquctte’s  music  does  not  reach  the  level  of 
“TheCnimes  of  Normandy”  in  the  wealth  of 
melody,  which  pleases  though  the  melodies  are 
often  crudely  expressed.  Never  docs  he  equal 
the  others  of  his  trade  as  Audran,  Messager, 
Vasseur,  or  the  masters,  Lecocq  and  Offenbach. 


He  has  never  studied;  he  has  no  dramatic  in- 
stinct; he  does  not  by  music  accentuate  the 
spirit  of  the  text.  There  are  in  the  operetta 
charming  strains,  one  or  two  melodies  which  are 
not  easily  forgotten  (and  this  is  much) ; bat 
they  are  few  and  far  between.  Miss  Van 
Breydel  made  a pleasant  impression  as  Yvonne, 
and  her  duets  with  Jones  aud  Bicoquet  were 
the  musical  features  of  the  evening. 

• • • * • 

Miss  Agnes  Huntington  delights  the  eye.  She 
dons  the  trousers  with  aplomb.  She  respects  her 
audience  and  is  faithful  in  her  work  ; and  there 
are  tones,  a few  tones,  in  her  voice  which,  rich 
and  womanly,  thrill.  But  with  this,  all  has  been 
said.  In  her  singing  of  “Parted  for  aye”  6he 
tore  passion  to  tatters,  at  the  expense  of  rhythm 
and  true  sentiment.  Her  cadenza  showed  a loss  ' 
In  vocalization,  and  her  trill  shonld  have  been 
omitted.  She  often  forced  her  lower  tones. 
And  then  that  terrible  break  in  her  voice . 

• • • • * 

The  costumes  were  handsome,  and  the  women 
of  the  chorus  were  comely.  There  was  graceful 
dancing,  and  Mi68  Wentworth  deserved  the 
hearty  applause  which  followed  her  coquettish 
pas  seul.  The  audience  thronghout  the  tirst  act 
was  apathetic,  and  at  times  it  forgot  to  applaud 
when  applause  was  expected.  The  second  act 
was  received  with  more  favor,  and  the  cheap 
Jack  Pudding  “business”  in  the  third  act  was 
welcomed  with  screams  of  delight.  And  so  it 
was  in  Paris  in  the  original  French  version. 

* * * • • 

Francis  Wilson  is  now  at  tbe  Globe  Theater, 
playing  and  singing  as  Anso  IV.  in  “The  Merry 
Monarch.”  Tbe  motive  of  the  operetta,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  music,  is  taken  from  a little 
French  opera  bouffe,  called  “L’Etoile,”  text  by 
Leterrier  and  Vanloo  and  music  by  Emil  Cha 
brier,  which  was  played  with  success  at  the 
Bouffes-Parisens  in  1877.  Chabrier  is  now  known 
throughout  Europe  as  the  composer  of  the  ope- 
ras “Le  Roi  malgre  Ini”  and  “Gwendoline,”  aud 
the  orchestral  rhapsodle,  “Espana.”  He  is  a 
musician  of  rare  talent.  The  libretto  of  Wil- 
son’s adaptation  has  been  arranged  by  Mr. 
Cheever  Goodwin,  and  music  has  been  added  by 
Mr.  Woolson  Morse.  Both  text  and  music  are 
much  superior  to  the  stuff  of  which  the  ordinary 
“comic  opera  ” Is  made.  The  performance  is 
excellent  in  every  respect.  The  fun  is  fast  and 
furious;  the  singing  of  even  the  subordinate 
members  of  the  company  is  never  disagreeable, 
and  the  singing  of  Miss  Moore  deserves  a sepa- 
rate paragraph. 

• • • • • 

French  musicians  who  have  taken  prizes  at 
the  Conservatory  for  fugue  and  counterpoint  do 
not  disdain  to  write  the  music  of  operettas. 
They  rightly  consider  a well-written  opera  bouffe 
a work  of  art.  Here  is  Chabrier,  for  example,  a 
serious  musician,  a discriminating  admirer  and 
disciple  of  Wagner.  Nor  should  the  exquisite 
art  of  Miss  Laura  Moore  be  passed  over  because 
she  is  a member  of  a comic  opera  company. 
Her  voice  is  naturally  pleasing;  she  has  had 
the  best  of  training;  and  this  training  is  seen  in 
every  phrase  she  sings.  How  many  women  are 
there  upon  the  operatic  or  concert  stage  in  this 
country  who  could  equal  her  in  her  singing  of 
the  song  of  the  first  act  ? They  can  be  counted 
upon  tbe  fingers  of  one  hand.  It  is  idle  to  spec- 
ulate upon  what  Miss  Moore  might  have  done  in 
a different  field,  or  why  she  did  not  do  this  or 
that.  She  sings  in  “comic  opera,”  and  she  smgs 
delightfully;  that  is  enough.  And  every  lover 
of  song  will  hear  of  her  speedy  retirement  from 
the  stage  with  sincere  regret.  Many  a woman 
wbo  occupies  perhaps  a more  prominent  position 
through  the  efforts  of  managers  and  the  aid  of 
puffery  could  listen  to  her  and  learn;  for  such 
singers  a9  Miss  Lanra  Moore  are  rare  in  these 
days  of  half-trained  voices,  metallic  voices,  and 
broken  voices. 

• * • • • 

As  for  Miss  Jansen,  she  pleases,  and  that  in 
spite  of  her  voice.  Perhaps  it  is  her  shapely 
figure,  for  surely  she  has  “ Atalanta’s  better 
part;”  perhaps  it  is  her  delightful  insouciance; 
for  neither  her  singing  nor  her  dancing  challenges 
admiration.  No,  it  is  the  woman  herself  wno 
attracts  by  the  irresistible  and  convincing  qual- 
ity of  sex. 

* * * * • 

Mr.  Francis  Wilson  is  the  chief  exponent  of 
what  may  be  called  Wilsonism  in  acting.  He  is 
inventor,  manufacturer  and  salesman  of  that 
approved  and  popular  brand  of  jest  known  as 
the  “Wilson;”  and  they  who  have  tried  it  will 
use  no  other.  He  cannot  sing,  and  he  not  only 
knows  it,  but  laughs  about  it ; and  if  be  could 
sing,  it  would  spoil  the  whole  business.  The 
hours  he  might  have  devoted  to  vocal  culture  he 
has  spent  in  acquiring  that  remarkable  vocabu- 
lary which  embellishes  his  speech.  Like  Th£op- 
ile  Gautier,  he  is  an  eater  of  dictionaries,  and  he 
must  see  with  regret  that  Murray’s  colossal 
work  will  not  be  finished  until  his  death.  May 
this  be  far  removed,  and  may  the  Merry  Mon-  j 
arch  Time  for  him  and  his  countless  admirers  \ 
kindly  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock. 

• • • • • 

The  chorus  work  was  excellent ; the  costumes 
were  gorgeous;  the  decorations  were  striking; 
and  in  Mr.  De  Novellis  we  have  one  of  the  most 
competent  and  experienced  directors  of  “comic 
opera.” 

• • • • • 

The  first  concert  of  the  fifteenth  season  of  the  j 
Cecilia  took  place  Thursday  at  Music  Hall.  The  i 
program  was  made  up  of  two  numbers;  a pos- 
thumous overture  to  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  by 
Raff,  which  was  played  for  the  first  time  and  from 
the  manuscript  owned  by  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Schmidt 
and  kindly  loaned  by  him  to  the  society,  of 
which  he  is  vice  president;  and  “Mary  Magda- 
len,” a “sacred  drama,”  the  music  by  Massenet, 
the  words  adapted  from  the  French  of  Louis  Gal- 
let  by  Henry  S.  Leigd.  The  overture  did  not 
make  a deep  impression,  nor  did  it  seem  to  be  a 
work  of  strength,  and  it  was  undramatic  in  spite 
of  its  subject.  Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge 
it  from  Thursday’s  performance,  for  Mr.  Lang  is 
not  at  his  ease  when  directing  an  orchestra,  nor 
do  his  musical  talents  lead  him  safely  in  that  di- 
rection. 

* • • • • 

The  “Mary  Magdalen”  of  Massenet  has  in  ' 
Paris  been  always  given  in  a theater,  which  is  I 
the  proper  place  for  it,  for  the  effect  would  be  en-  I 
hanced  by  the  illusions  of  scenery  and  costumes. 
The  oratorio  of  the  future  will  be  intended  for 
stage  dress,  and  we  shall  return  to  the  Mysteries  1 


o 
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and  Passion  Plays  so  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
[the  Middle  Ages,  whose  faith,  tried  by  persecu- 
tion and  fire,  was  certainly  as  robust  as  that  of 
to-day.  The  original  libretto  is  suggestive  and 
poetic,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  been  so 
mangled  by  the  translator  and  arranger,  Mr. 
Leigh.  It  is  the  familiar  story  of  the  Magdalen ; 
hints  at  her  stormy  past,  the  scene  of  her  repen- 
tance, the  visit  of  Jesus  at  her  house  (for  Gallet, 
following  Gregory  rather  than  Augustine,  makes 
Martha  the  sister  of  the  woman  who  was  a sin- 
ner), the  scene  at  the  Cross  and  Tomb. 

***** 

The  music  is  of  unequal  merit.  Some  of  it  is 
of  exquisite  beauty ; some  of  it  is  commonplace, 
and  portions  of  it  are  positively  ugly,  as  the  trio, 
for  example.  Throughout  the  work  the  most  j 
charming  passages  are  allotted  to  female  voices ; 1 
the  opening  chorus;  the  chorus  of  girls  by  whom 
Magdalen  is  mocked ; the  chorus  of  maid  ser- 
vants who  prepare  the  feast;  the  chorus  of  la- 
mentation in  the  third  act.  But  the  scene  on 
Calvary  is  a scene  of  turgid  impotence  and  un- 
meaning noise,  and  the  prayer,  which  might 
have  been  impressive  had  it  been  sung  acceding 
to  the  composer’s  intentions,  was  ruined  b;.  the 
introduction  of  a pianoforte  to  inspire  confidence 
in  the  ranks  of  the  singers,  a piece  of  imperti- 
I nence  unworthy  of  the  character  of  the  Society. 
So  far  as  the  solos  are  concerned,  the  two  chief 
airs  of  the  soprano  are  dramatic  and  beautiful ; 
the  mnslc  given  Jesus  is  conventional  and  cloy- 
ing, while  the  music  given  Judas  and  Martha, 
when  it  is  not  ugly,  is  uninteresting.  The  instru- 
mentation is  often  exquisite,  and  sometimes 
j coarse. 

• * • • • 

j The  performance  was  upon  the  whole  a credit- 
able one,  especially  as  regards  the  work  of  the 
j chorus.  Occasionally  under  the  beat  of  Mr. 

1 Lang  an  andante  became  an  adagio,  but  as  a 
rule  the  attack  was  good,  and  greater  attention 
was  paid  to  dynamics  than  in  the  concerts  of  last 
year.  The  choruses  for  female  voices  were 
charmingly  sung.  The  playing  of  the  orchestra 
was  slovenly.  This  is  not  surprising  when  the 
j fact  that  the  number  of  rehearsals  was  limited  is 
! taken  into  account.  At  the  same  time  if  the 
Cecilia  can  not  provide  for  sufficient  rehearsals 
j with  orchestra,  compositions  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  should  not  appear  upon  their  programs. 

* • • • • 

i Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin,  who  took  the  part  of 
Mary  Magdalen  sang  the  music  with  intelligence 
and  in  a truly  artistic  spirit.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  her  voice  is  so  often  in  the  depths  of  her 
throat;  for  it  Is  a glorious  voice  and  should  be 
heard  in  all  its  majesty.  She  sang  the  music  of 
the  last  act  with  dramatic  power.  Mr.  Ricket- 
son’s  performance  of  Jesus  was  a disappointment. 
He  has  naturally  an  agreeable  voice  and  much 
taste;  but  Thursday  evening  he  seemed  unable 
to  sustain  a tone,  and  his  cantabile  was  devoid 
of  legato.  Mr.  Del  Puente  sang  the  uninteresting 
music  of  Judas  with  uniform  force,  paying  but 
little  attention  to  the  intentions  of  the  composer ; 
it  would  take  a singer  of  the  first  magnitude, 
however,  to  make  his  ungrateful  task  endurable. 
Mrs.  Wyman  sang  well  the  minor  part  of  Mar- 
tha. Philip  Hale. 
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(MUSIC  NOTES. 

At  the  concert  given  last  evening  at  the  Bos- 
ton Tneatre  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
under  Mr.  Listemann,  several  entertaining 
numbers  were  played,  among  them  a minuet 
for  strings  and  horns  by  Mozart,  two  "charac- 
ter  pieces”  by  Hofmann.  Gounod's  "Funeral 
March  of  a Marionette,”  which  was  repeated, 
the  "7,ampa”  overture  and  two  pieces  by  Gillet 
and  Moszkowski.  The  overture  to  Dvorak’s 
i opera,  “The  Peasant  a Rogue,”  is  thematically 
j dull  and  muddy  in  instrumentation.  The 
playing  of  the  orchestra  was  not  as  good  aj 
usual.  Miss  Lilian  C.  Smith  sang  the  recita 
tive  and  ana,  “Awake!  Saturnia,”  from 
Handel’s  "Serneie,”  and  a ballad  by  Molloy. 
She  has  a voice  of  good  range,  which  she  uses 
with  much  confidence.  Her  lower  tones  are 
often  harsh,  and  she  is  apt  to  sing  with  a 
feigned  intensity.  Yet  it  would  not  be  just  to 
deny  her  "temperament,”  and  her  singing  is 
not  without  merit.  She  might  go  far  were  she 
to  study  seriously  the  art  of  properly  produc- 
I ing  topes.  Mr.  John  Orth  played  Mendels- 
sohn’s andante  cantabile  e presto  agitato,  and 
was  recalled. 


(Miss  Lillian  Russell  of  the  New  York  Casino 
company  sane  at  Music  Hall  last  evening  to 
an  audience  which  packed  the  hall.  She  sang 
the  Romance  from  "Mignon”  and  a delightful 
waltz  song  from  Millocker’s  "Poor  Jonathan.” 
She  was  applauded  to  the  echo,  and  not  withr 
out  reason,  for  each  year  Miss  Russell  shows  a 
steady  advance  in  her  work.  She  is  today  a 
pleasing  singer,  and,  what  is  more,  a musical 
singer— a rarity  upon  stages  devoted  to  ope- 
rettas. The  other  numbers  of  the  programme 
were  performed  by  Miss  Christie,  the  violinist; 
Miss  McNeil  and  Mr.  Kuoll,  who  have  evi- 
dently devoted  many  hours  to  that  aggressive 
instrument,  the  cornet;  and  a selected  orcues- 
1 tra  which,  by  the  way,  played  very  well. 


| THE  SUMNER  MEMORIAL. 

The  memorial  concert  dedicated  to  the  late 
George  VV.  Sumner  took  plate  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Music  Hall.  The  floor  and  first  bal- 
I cony  were  completely  filled  with  an  audience 
fully  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  which  ani- 
I mated  the  singers  and  players.  The  concert 
itseti  was  listened  to  with  deep  attention  and 
evident  enjoyment.  The  programme  was  as 
foliows : 


Choral— “Acknowledge  me.  my  shepherd;  own 

me  thine" j.  s.  Bach 

Jlrs.  Fendersoo,  Mrs.  Matthews.  Mrs.  Tinpett,  Mrs. 
Walker,  the  Aliases  .Ldmamls,  Franklin,  Koll- 
wagen  arid  Whiting,  and  Mes9r3.  Hay.  Lauison, 
Morawski,  Parker,  Pllueger,  Kickeisou,  riargeut 
and  Winch. 

j Concerto  In  C minor,  for  two  plauofortes. . . J.  S.  Bach 
Mr.  Foote  and  Mr.  Tucker. 

iHyum— “When  winds  are  raging".. . George  W.  Sumner 
Arlington  Street  church  choir. 

Quartette— Op.  25.  in  (i  minor Brahms 

Messrs.  Faelten,  Kneltcl,  Sveceuski  and  Hekking. 
Double  Quartette— “For  he  will  give  his  angels 

charge  over  thee" Mendelssohn 

Symphonic  Idyl-Op.  29.  for  two  pianofortes. 

"An  der  Nixeuquelle" Templeton  strong 

Messrs.  MacDowell  and  Xeyin. 

Anthem— "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd” Schubert 

Les  Contrastes— Op.  115,  for  two  pianofortes. 

• Moschelea 

Messrs.  Baermann,  Nikisch,  Perabo  and  Lang. 

Accompaniments  were  played  by  Messrs. 

Chadwick,  Whiting,  Phippen  and  Whelpley, 
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HEINRICH  METN  S RECITAL?^’!' 

Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn,  .a  baritone  sing> 
assisted  by  Mr.  Jacques  Hoffmann,  gave  a r 
cital  at  Stelnert  Hall  fast  evening!  The  pro 
grame  was  as  follows:  . 

Songs— a "WieLenzeshanch,” Ien«et 

b Harfnergesang,” Srhuberi 

...  ..  ^"SPielmannslied.” Hofmanr 

V loun^io—  Gesangssc&ne,” isoolu 

Ana-  f igaro’s  Hochzeit,” Mnx?‘ 

Violin  s°lo-“Faast-Fantasie.”..  ..Wieulwsdt 
Songs— (/  "Trau  me.” . . . w™. 

r “ wU?n  r 'o’?, Cor®,” Can's  Mm 

„TC  Wmterlied,” Von  Kos 

Mr.  Meyn  has  a well-trained  voice  of  go 
compass.  His  intonation  last  evening 
faultless:  Ills  bravura  work  was  excellei 
his  conception  showed  intelligence  and  tast 
But  his  voice  unfortunately,  is  colorless 
that  in  a recital  even  the  very  excellence 
Ins  singing  Becomes  monotonous.  He  w, 
loudlyapplauded  by  an  audience  which  fi]' 

VsMr.  Hoffmann  was  more  fortunate  in 

V cond  selection  than  m the  first,  when 
pying  was  at  tiinos  false. 


.‘..cl  li 

h of  Loin 


'* *3  NOTES. 
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MUSIC. 

STMPROXY  CONCERT, 
nine  of  the  sixth  Symphony 
at  Music  Hall  Saturday  even- 
ows: 

. 1,  in  C major Beethoven 

ioloncello  in  D Haydn 

-st  time  in  Boston.) 
lr.  Anton  Hekking. 

rem— "Vltava” Smetana 

Trst  time  in  Boston.) 

heron” Weber 

ters  upon  music  have  been  vexed 
deity  of  Beethoven’s  first  svm- 
tiave  rejected  it  as  unworthy  of 
bven  and  a concert  audience ; although 
leave  spoken  of  “innovations,”  as  the 
Iter  of  the  Introduction,  the  Minuet,  and 
1 of  clariuets  throughout  the  symphony. 

! the  clarinets  are  concerned.  Mozart 
|ployod  them  in  all  the  movements  of 
t'.v  major  symphony  of  17S8,  and  had 
(iced  them  in  two  of  the  three  move- 
(of  the  symphony  written  for  the  “Con- 
Iritnel”  of  Paris  in  177S.  And  nearly 
J years  before  this  latter  date  Rameau 
red  them  in  a “pastorale  heroique”  com- 
1 in  honor  of  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of 
cue.  where,  by  the  way,  cannon  in  the 
Appear  to  be  fired  upon  the  first  beat  of 
asc  re. 

, directors  of  orchestras  have  not  been 
(ited  with  the  symphony  as  it  is  written, 
rev  have  tried  by  forced  readings  to 
prize  it  ; for  projects  for  extracting  sun- 
; of  cucumbers  are  not  confined  to 
‘.sademy  of  Lagado.  And  yet  the 
1 £>hony  will  always  remain  a charming 
k with  trivial  passages,  not  to  be  compared 
i whole  with  the  three  great  symphonies  of 
cart  or  the  latter  symphonies  of  Haydn, 
s a pleasure  to  state  that  Mr.  Nikisch  led  it 
l straightforward,  honest  manner,  without 
p " v or  affectation. 

Irich  Smetana  wrote  operas  with  texts 
Bohemian  language  for  the  National 
e of  Prague;  symphonic  poems,  over- 
and  other  orchestral  pieces  such  as  a 
an  March”  for  the  300th  anniversary  of 
rth  of  Sbakspere;  chamber  music  of 
‘lie  string  quartette  in  E minor  is  a 
example,  and  music  for  the  riano- 
llie  extract  from  the  Symphonic 
“My  Fatherland,”  which  was  played 
iay  evening,  is  called  “Vltava”  (the 
..Each  section  of  the  Symphonic 
dedication”  written  by  the  com- 
ae prefixed  to  “Vltava”  describes 
lourse  of  a river.  It  flows  through 
|i  with  hunters,  and,  passing 
Lvs,  encounters  weddings 
ivan  and  water  nymphs  who  dis- 
Imselves  by  moonshine  on  its  glistening 
1 in  which  are  mirrored  towers  and 
Fas  witnesses  of  the  departed  glory  of 
fry  and  martial  fame.”  The  stream  “rolls 
■tic-ally  to  Prague,  and  disappears  in  the 
Tice  from  the  composer’s  vision.”  Sme- 
. purpose,  then  was  to  happily  combine 
jtapfiy  and  music,  to  present  the  heaTer 
’.Musical  Treatise  Upon  Bohemian 
ton.”  To  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time 
\i.ce  at  proper  intervals  hunters  and 
mphs.  would  havo  irked  a genius, 
vasonly  a man  of  talent  who  wrote 
. music  and  taught  Dvorak.  The 
”oem  opens  in  a charming  man- 
imes  which  are  brought  in 
mian  folk  songs ; but  as  the 
on  it  becomes  turbid.  Still, 
easant  work  if  not  a great 
elcome  relief  to  the  con- 
d it. 

3 concerto  of  Haydn  is  as 
tion  of  remarkable  dul- 
se is  aggravated  by  the 
id,  unmusical  cadenza 
Kfeinecke.  When  Haydn  was 
if  Prince  Esterhazy.  he  met 
ers  as  Weigl,  Marteau,  and  the 
afr.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
id  by  Mr.  Hekking  was  coin- 
Fft— yet  it  is  hard  to  see  bow  even 
F or  could  have  made  the  concerto  | 
rVVith  the  exception  of  the  middle  - 
land  a few  passages  m the  finale,  it  ! 
[le  of  the  peculiar  charm  of  Haydn. 
:’s  performance  was  a disappoint-  | 
••'worthy  of  his  abilities.  His 
often  distressingly  false,  his 
1 the  second  movement,  was 
layed  as  though  he  had  { 
an  uncongenial  task.  ■ 
bplauded. 

overture  is  evidently  a ! 
Rr.  Nikisch.  and  as  played  by 
Fader  his  direction  it  is  a never 
Ft.  Tbrongnout  the  evening, 
■programme  itself  was  uninterest- 
Jng  of  the  orchestra  was  excellent.  ■■ 
Fit  is  true,  occasional  exhibitions  ‘ 
ascular  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
ft  mau,  who  has  not  by  his  playing 
, adequate  reason  for  his  importation.  | 
the  first  clarinet  be  praised  for  his 
K of  tlie  solo  in  the  overture, 
programme  for  next  Saturday  is  made, 

\ star’s  "Eurvantbe”  overture:  Liszt’s 
riati  Rhapsody  No.  2”;  and  the 
\;ni9  Fantastique.”  by  Hector  Berlioz.” 
Philip  Hale. 
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MUSIC. 


THE  KNEISEL  QUARTETTE  CONCERT. 

T he  programme  of  the  second  concert  of  the 
Jvuoisel  Quartette,  given  at  Union  Hall  last 
evening,  was  as  follows: 

Quartette,  C sharp  minor,  op.  131 . .Beethoven 

<»  -Schubert 
riauo q,.axiette  in  & minor,  op.  26.  ■ .Brahms 

1 he  quartettes  of  the  later  period  of  Bee- 
thoven’s life,  the  works  which  belong  to  his 
’’third  style,”  will  ever  be  a stumbling  block 
to  many.  Some  will  echo  Schumann  in  call- 
ing them  the  extreme  boundaries  which 
human  art  and  fantasy  have  ; et  reached. 
Others  will  think  with  Oulibicheff  that  they 
show  the  weakening  of  his  faculties,  and  that 
they  were  written  by  him  under  the  influence 
of  hallucinations.  I’hoy  would,  without 
doubt,  he  much  more  intelligible  had  tiiey 
been  often  plaveu,  and  less  been  written  about 
them.  The  commentators  havo  been  too  busy, 
they  have  had  too  much  to  say.  Hearing  tlie 
j works  themselves  would  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  musical  public.  Truly  are 
they  stupendous  compositions;  perhaps  not  so 
much  quartettes  as  chalk  sketches  of  possible 
orche.-Aral  pieces.  Lenz  was  not  far  out  of  the 
way  w he  described  them  as  conversations 
between  stringed  instruments,  which  dis- 
cussed all  things  knowable  and  certain  other 
things. 

lake  this  quartette  in  C sharp  minor,  for  in- 
stance, the  one  dedicated  to  Baron  Von  Stut- 
terheim,  who  liad  been  kind  to  the  nephew  of 
Beethoven.  It  was  admirably  plowed  by  the 
Kneisel  Quartette,  and  therefore  its  beauties 
stood  even  in  stronger  relief  by  the  side  of 
many  passages  which  are  almost  grotesque, 
thoughts  are  huddled  together  without  ap- 
parent connection,  as  the  sleep-chasings  of  a 
perturbed  mind.  And  it  wonid  seem,  after  all, 
as  though  these  last  quartettes  of  Beethoven 
should  not  be  played  in  a large  hall  and  Delore 
. a large  audience.  1 hey  should  rather  be  per- 
| formed  m a room  of  moderate  size,  and  tne 
hearers,  lew  in  number,  should  be  in  close 
communion  with  ihe  players,  so  that  at  anv 
moment  one  could  say,  “Please  play  those 
measures  over  again;  1 do  not  quite  under- 
stand them. 

The  beautiful  fantasie  by  Schubert  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  v-mten  in  1827.  and  the 
theme  of  the  andante  is  taken  from  a well- 
known  song  wm  ten  by  him  six  years  before. 

It  was  charmingly  played.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
, speak  of  the  performance  of  the  violinist,  for  all 
tne  qualities  which  so  characterize  his  work — 
richness  ami  bread ih  of  tone,  sure  Technique, 
mire  intonation  and  rare  musical  intelligence— 
were  displayed  upon  this  occasion.  Mr 
r aeiten  played  the  pianoforte  partexeeediugly 
we!!,  and  when  it  was  his  duty  to  accompany 
the  violin,  he  did  not  forget  the  words  of  the 
great  Couperin,  who  once  said:  “When  I plav 
with  violin  or  flute  or  oboe,  lain  not  a player 
ola  solo,  1 am  an  accompanist.” 

But  in  the  Brahms  quartette  he  was  ofteu 
unruly ; at  times  his  touch  became  absolutely 
hard  and  wooden,  and  he  occasionally 
pounded.  Nor  was  the  playing  of  the  other 
gentlemen  entirety  free  from  the  charge  of 
coarseness,  which  perhaps  was  not  at  variance 
with  the  composer’s  idea,  for  much  of  tlie 
quartette  is  rude  in  theme  and  in  develop- 
ment. ihe  most  interesting  movement  the 
most  musical,  is  the  andante  con  moto.  The 
themes  of  tlie  other  movements  are  dull  how- 
ever ingenious  their  development  maybe;  in 
tact,  tlie  development  is  too  ingenious,  and 
Brahms,  like  the  hewer  of  idols,  seems  to  how- 
down  to  the  work  of  his  own  hands  and  will 
not  cease  from  adoring  it.  As  in  many  other 
works  of  this  talented  man.  so  it  is  in  this 
quartette— he  does  not  know  when  he  has  said 
enough. 

T he  date  of  the  third  concert  is  Dec.  20. 

Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC.  I' 

THE  STRAUSS  CONCERT. 

1 he  first  of  several  concerts  to  be  given  here  [ 
by  an  orchestra  directed  by  Eduard  Strauss  ! 
took  place  last  evening  at  Music  Hah.  The  » 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  the  opera  “Mignon” Thomas  ! 

Charming  Myrtles.”  waltz  (new) . 

Adagio  from  the  “Sonata  Pathetiq}Je”d  Straus8  ’ 

"Snow  Flakes,’”’ polka. !!!!'.'. .'  Edn^Strmfss 
-Wallachian  Legend”-Trio  for  iTolin 
cello  and  harp.  ’ 

Lagoon  Waltz,  from  the  opera  of  “A 

in  \ emce  ’ Johann  Strauss 

»,«»»  the  opera  ’’Mikado”  Su  lfv“n 

“Onthe  PfolQka’  V Johann  Strauss 

On  the  Wines  of  Song”. . . Mendelssohn 

..tt.  (Arranged  by  Eduard  Strauss.)  » 

\ ienna  Step,  polka Eduard  Strauss 

In  some  respects  this  orchestra  played  better 
last  evening  than  when  it  was  here  in  the 
soring.  There  was  a gTeater  precision ; there 
was  less  of  the  rough-and-tumple  order  of 
Playing.  On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Strauss  for- 
gets. as  before,  that  his  brass  can  easily  over- 
power the  other  instruments;  and  so  the 
’’Charming  Myrtles”  waltz,  as  played,  was 
without  grace  or  voluptuousness,  and  was 
simply  noisy.  And  he  would  do  well  if  he 
omitted  from  his  programmes  such  musical 
monstrosities  as  the  arrangement  of  the  Beet- 
hoven pianoforte  adagio. 

Nor  need  he  be  ashamed  of  playing  dance 
music  solely.  He  is  of  famous  stock,  of  a 
lanioiis  nation.  Even  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  Austrians  were  celebrated  for  their 
dances  and  dance  tnnes  which  were  sung  by 
the  Minnesingers;  and  for  years  at  the  dance 
the  melody  was  sung  by  the  poet,  whether  he 
were  wandering  minstrel  or  Leopold  VII.  At 
1 ienna  the  waltz  was  to  the  people  what  long 
before  a famous  soDg  was  to  the  Abderirev 
they  were  born,  they  died,  they  worked,  they 
loved  to  its  music.  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
wrote  waltzes,  and  for  balls,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  their  skill  in  counterpoint,  as 
did  some  who  were  before  them,  but  that 
people  might  dance.  The  father  of  Eduard 
Strauss  was  the  first  who  took  dance  mfisic 
from  tne  ballroom  and  played  it  as  a concert 
m a hall.  What  he  and  his  sons  have  done  not 
only  for  the  waltz,  hut  for  music,  is  known  to 
all. 

But  the  sons  have  introduced  a tinge  of  mel- 
ancholy, a species  of  morbidness  into  the 
dance  which  was  unknown  to  the  father.  We 
dance  otherwise,  perhaps,  than  in  the  days  of 
the  elder  Strauss;  and,  as  Ehrlick  hints,  the 
dance,  as  the  play,  is  the  product  of  its  age; 
the  reflection  of  the  social  life  of  the  day! 
though  not  the  correct  barometer  of  the  day’s 
morality : for  the  stiffest  and  most  prudish 
dances  have  prevailed  in  the  times  of  loosest 
morals— as  the  minuet  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  We,  living  in  an  age  of  analysis,  perhaps 
; have  lost  all  illusions,  even  in  dancing,  and, 

I instead  of  the  comparatively  simple  music  of 
! Fanner  and  Labitzky.  we  delight  m the  con- 
densed symphonic  poems  of  the  brothers 
Stranss.  And  certainly  the  music  of  these 
brothers  is  as  pleasant  to  listen  to  as  to  dance 
to,  which  was  not  true  of  the  waltzes  of  for- 
mer favorite  writers. 

Eduard  Strauss  has  not  the  genius  of  his 
brother  Johann;  he  has  not  the  talent  which 
is  seen  in  the  works  of  his  dead  brother 
Joseph.  His  music  is  too  often  lacking  in 
ideas  and  grace,  aDd  it  is  often  sadly  common- 
place. Nor  are  the  waltzes  of  Johann  so  se- 
ductive, so  alluring  under  Eduard’s  heat  as 
under  that  of  Johann  himself.  Still  the  swiDg 
is  there,  the  whirl,  the  summons  to  arise  and 
dance.  Iu  hearing  the  orchestra  one  forgets 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients;  he  heeds  not  the 
opinion  of  Cicero  or  the  fate  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. He  rather  remembers  with  pleasure  the 
terpsichorean  feats  of  David  before  the  ark 
and  comforts  himself  with  the  Preacher’s  as- 
surance  that  there  is  a time  to  dance  as  well  as 
a time  to  mourn. 

Concerts,  with  varied  programmes,  will  he 
given  this  afternoon  and  evening,  Thursday  af- 
ternoon and  evening  and  Sunday  evening.' 

Philip  Hale. 


day  evening.  The  program  was  made  up  of 
Beethoven’s  quartet  in  C sharp  minor  op.  131 ; 
Schubert's  Fantasie  for  piano  and  violin  in  C; 
and  Brahm’s  Quartet  in  G minor  op.  25  for  piano, 
violiD,  viola  and  ’cello.  The  great  quartet  of 
Beethoven  was  superbly  played ; but  it  must  be 
heard  again  and  again  before  it  can  be  properly 
appreciated  by  an  audience.  Parts  of  it  have 
been  called  obscure ; yet  the  obscurity  of  Beetho- 
ven is  Dever  so  aggressive,  so  obnoxious  as  the 
obscurity  of  Brahms.  Beethoven  was  a man  of 
tunes;  the  themes  of  Brahms  in  the  quartet  in  G 
minor  are  dry,  serving  merely  as  subjects  for 
never-ending  development,  and  they  are  of  no 
intrinsic  beauty.  Now  each  movement  of  a 
quartet  should  contain  at  least  one  tune.  In- 
genious thematic  treatment,  a mastery  of  coun- 
terpoint— these  are  of  no  avail  unless  the  themes 
themselves  interest. 

* * * * » 

The  Schubert  Fantasie  as  played  by  Messrs. 
Kneisel  and  Faelten  waB  delightful;  in  the 
Brahms  Quartet  Mr.  Faelten  forgot  that  he  was 
one  of  four  players,  and  he  was  inclined  to  monop- 
olize the  attention.  So  his  touch  became  hard, 
and  as  he  warmed  to  his  work,  the  hearer  be- 
came aware  that  the  piano  is  after  all  a percussion 
instrument  which  is  too  often  smitten  instead 
of  coaxed. 

• • • • • 

The  concert  given  Tuesday  afternoon  at  Music 
Hall  in  memory  of  George  W.  Sumner  was  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  floor 
and  first  balcony  were  crowded  with  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  late  organist  of  the  Arling- 
ton Street  church  who  thus  showed  their  affec- 
tion for  the  dead  and  their  appreciation  of  the 
voluntary  labors  of  the  singers  and  players 
_ who  took  PHILIP  Halb. 


Music. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 


MUSIC. 


Tho  program  of  the  sixth  concert  given  by  the 
Boston  Symphonic  Orchestra  last  Saturday  even* 
ing  at  Music  Hall  was  as  follows : 

Symphony,  No.  1 Boothovou 

Concerto  for  violoncello  in  1 1 Haydn 

(first  time  in  Boston) 

Mr.  Uckking 

Symphonic  Poem  Vltava Smetana 

Overture  “Obcron” Weber 


The  program  was  singular  in  this  : it  was  in- 
teresting and  yet  uninteresting.  Two  of  the 
numbers  were  well  known  and  they  were,  as 
ever,  welcome.  Two  of  the  numbers  were 
novelties.  It  cannot  be  said,  then,  that  the  pro- 
gram was  stale ; it  can  not  be  said  that  being 
made  up  of  novelties  only,  it  lacked  a resting 
place  where  the  hearer  could  broathe  and  reflect 
upon  compositions  heard  for  the  first  time,  and 
gain  strength  for  what  was  to  come.  The  fault 
to  be  found  with  this  program,  as  with  so  many 
programs  of  Mr.  Niklsch’s  selection,  was  this : 
it  was  wanting  m contrast;  there  was  but  little 
relief.  See  for  instance  the  program  for  this 
evening.  Three  of  the  compositions  of  the 
romantic  school  follow  one  another.  After  the 
Impetuous  movement,  the  startling  rhythms,  the 
dazzling  instrumentation  of  a Liszt  Rhapsody 
comes  the  “Symphonic  Fantastique”  of  Berlioz ; 
and  before  it  comes  that  epitome  of  the  age  of 
chivalry — the  “Euryantbe”  Overture.  The  con- 
cert of  this  evening  then  is  a pyrotecbnical  dis- 
play, a blaze  of  colored  fires  which  at  first 
amuse,  then  dazzle  and  finally  fatigue.  Mr. 
Nikisch  does  not  know  how  to  mix  his  colors. 
He  either  gives  us  a concert  in  grey,  or  a concert 
in  yellow.  And  his  novelties  are  too  apt  to  be 
conservative  novelties,  which  have,  perhaps, 
been  approved  of  in  Leipzig. 


Compare,  for  instance,  the  programs  played  by 
any  orchestra  conducted  by  Theodore  Thomas. 
I do  not  here  speak  of  the  conducting  of  either 
Mr.  Thomas  or  Mr.  Nikisch ; I only  speak  of 
the  programs  themselves.  Or  look  at  two 
programs  selected  at  random  from  those 
giveu  this  fall  at  the  Chatelet  in  Paris  by 
Colonne’s  orchestra.  They  are  too  long; 
but  look  at  the  catholicity  displayed  by  the 
leader.  Here  is  one  in  October : 


Symphony  in  C minor Beethoven 

Ballet  “Ascanio” Saint  Saen9 

Ride  of  the  Walkyrs Wagner 

Ireland Augusta  HolmeWr&g 

Sicilian,  “Beatrix  and  Benedict” BerlioVtoi, 

Entr’acte  “Basoche” Message^"'” 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream Mendelssohr  J 

And  here  is  another  of  the  same  month  : 


Symphony  “In  the  woods” Rati 

Aria  from  Suite  in  D Bach  l 

Andante  of  the  5th  Symphony Mozart ' 

Jocelyn Godard  j 

Prelude  “Lohengrin” Wagner  ( 

L’arlesienne Bizet 

Marche  Hongroise Berlioz 


The  programs  given  by  Lamourenx  and  the 
Conservatory  are  equally  liberal  and  interesting. 
Whether  the  hearer  be  a praiser  of  days  gone  by 
or  a radical  of  the  radicals,  there  will  be  some- 
thing played  which  will  delight  him.  Our  pro- 
grams m Boston  are  doled  out  to  us  as  though 
we  were  all  pupils  of  the  conservatory  at 
Leipzig. 


/ 


One  of  the  novelties  played  last  Saturday,  the 
Symphonic  Poem,  “ Vltava,”  promised  much. 
Its  “ dedication,”  written  by  the  composer, 
explained  the  meaning  of  the  music,  which 
should  tell  of  the  course  of  the  river  Moldau 
from  its  rise  to  its  disappearance ; and  the  music 
should  tell  of  castles  and  hunters  and  forests  and 
nymphs.  Now  music  can  do  nothing  of  the 
kind;  it  may  have  answered  the  questions 
propounded  by  Smetana  to  his  own  satis- 
faction— but  how  about  the  hearers,  each 
with  an  individual  temperament,  and  imag- 
ination a variable  quantity  with  each  one. 
Smetana,  an  accomplished  musician,  in  the  ear- 
lier period  of  his  artistic  career  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn ; later 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Liszt  and  Wag- 
ner. This  “Vltava”  is  only  a section  of  a great 
symphonic  poem,  in  six  parts,  called  “My 
Fatherland,”  in  which  be  undertook  to  set  the 
whole  of  Bohemia  to  music;  for  Smetana  was  a 
Bohemian,  and  wrote  his  operas  upon  texts  in 
the  Bohemian  language.  Nature  was  cruel  to 
him,  as  to  Beethoven  and  Franz;  in  1874  he 
became  completely  deaf.  No  trace  of  this 
infirmity,  however,  appears  in  his  music;  for  the 
routine  of  his  work  is  excellent;  his  sense  of 
color  is  keen.  This  poem  in  question  opens  in 
an  interesting  manner,  and  the  themes  which  he 
uses  are  not  without  beauty.  But  his  start, 
which  awakens  hope,  leads  to  nothing,  and 
the  hopes  are  never  realized.  For  the  work 
flows  on  aimlessly,  and  the  stream  of  musical 
fancy  grows  narrower  and  not  broader.  The 
composition  is  not  uninteresting;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  agreeable;  but  when  there  are  so  many 
other  works  as  yet  unheard,  and  with  greater 
claims  upon  the  attention,  why  should  this  sec- 
tion of  a symphonic  poem  be  forced  upon  us  ? 


Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  excuse  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Haydn  concerto,  except,  pos- 
sibly, to  gratify  the  taste  of  a stray  antiquarian 
or  two.  Haydn  wrote  concertos  of  all  descrip 
tions— pieces  for  the  baryton,  the  favorite  instru- 
ment of  Prince  Esterbsizy ; concertos  for  the 
lyre,  which  instrument  was  loved  by  Ferdinand 
the  Fourth,  of  Naples.  Many  of  these  composi- 
tions, although  found  in  the  catalogue  made  by 
Havdn,  have  disappeared,  and  the  world  can 
probably  endure  the  loss.  For  surely  this  'cello 
concerto  would  never  have  been  played  had  not 
the  name  of  Haydn  been  connected  with  it. 
The  first  movement  is  dry,  and  to  it  Carl  Rein- 
ecke  has  added  an  extremely  long,  rambling 
and  dull  cadenza.  The  second  movement  Is 
the  most  interesting,  and  is  not  without  charm. 
The  finale  is  almost  trivial,  and  approaches 
senility  rather  than  naivete.  Mr.  Hekking, 
admirable  artist  as  he  is,  did  not  play  the  con- 
certo well.  His  intonation  was  often  false. 
His  performance  throughout  was  logy.  He 
was  twice  recalled. 


THE  SEVENTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  programme  of  the  seventh  Symphony 
coucert  given  at  Music  Hull  Suturduy  evening 
wan  ui  follows : 

Overture.  “Kuryuntiie" IVelier 

Symphonic  KantAstlquo .Berlioz 

Hungarian  Hlrapsurly  No.  I I.ls/.t 

Hector  Berlioz  is  even  now  a domi-legendary 
character.  Ills  personality  is  greater  than  his 
music;  this  personality  would  have  raised 
him  above  his  fellows,  had  ho  been  physician,  | 
as  his  father  wished,  or  advocate  or  merchant ; 
his  life  would  have  still  been  tempest-tossed,  j 
for  had  not  the  passions  met  him  even  in 
peaceful  paths,  he  would  iiavo  loft  those  paths 
to  encounter  them.  Around  such  characters  i 
myths  gather. 

It  is  the  man  Borlioz  who  creates entliusias’* 
and  hero-worship,  and  lliis  in  spite  of  much  Oi 
his  music.  It  is  the  haughty  soul  which  despised 
popular  applause  that  interests  us;  the  mad 
lover  of  Estelle,  Camille  and  Henrietta  Smith- 
son;  the  worshipper  of  ShuKspere,  who  cries 
out,  “O,  Hamlet,  profound  creation  of  the 
poet,  what  injury  have  you  dona  me!”;  tho 
man  of  imagination  who  heard  in  the  notes  of 
clarinets  the  voices  of  beloved  women:  the 
critic,  who.  with  biting  sarcasm,  fought  single- 
handed  the  press  of  Paris;  the  victim  of  cruel 
fate,  who,  crushed  by  reneated  blows,  dragged 
out  his  closing  days,  solitary,  silent,  morose. 
His  memoirs  are  an  Iliad  of  woes.  His 
letters  are  the  shrieks  of  a tortured  soul.  His 
face  was  such  as  Hoffmann  would  have  drawn 
when  at  night  surrounded  by  evil  spirits  seen 
by  him  alone  he  wrote  bis  wild,  fantastic  tales. 

Berlioz,  the  musician,  was  great  rather  in 
influence  and  in  suggestion  Ilian  in  actual 
works.  For  he  was  comparatively  poor  in 
melody,  and  he  rebelled  against  the  routine 
and  drudgery  of  the  school.  Gifled  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  in  the  art  of  expressing 
ideas,  his  ideas  themselves  are  too  often  not 
worthy  of  utterance.  Master  ox  instrumenta- 
tion, plaving  upon  a gigantic  orchestra  as 
easily  as  a harp  player  who  sweeps  carelessly 
the  wires  of  the  harp,  his  melodies  were  born 
with  pangs;  they  came  into  the  world  by 
means  of  the  Caisareau  operation.  He 
dreamed  of  music  which,  only  heard  in 
dreams,  could  never  be  expressed,  for  1ns  im- 
agination was  warmer  than  his  band  was 
skilled.  He  was  a colorist  who  revelled  in 
gorgeous  hues;  but  he  could  not  draw.  And 
so,  as  Heine  put  it.  his  music  suggests  visions 
of  extinct  enormous  beasts,  the  hatigiug  gar- 
dens of  Seimramis.  the  marvels  of  Nineveh, 
the  daring  buildings  of  Mizrain ; and  at  times 
his  music  became  “the  music  of  the  Sphinx.” 
So  that  although  his  influence  was  great,  al- 
though he  led  the  way  to- Liszt  and  Wagner,  as 
musician.  as  writer  of  music,  lie  was  not  the 
equal  of  Camille  Saint-Saeus  or  younger  men 
of  the  modern  French  school,  who  neverthe- 
less hail  him  master.  For  lie  was  a composer 
of  magnificent,  overwhelming  fragments;  bat 
he  never  could  have  written  such  artistic 
masterpieces  as  the  “Danse  Macabre”  or  the 
music  to  “L’Arlesienne.” 

Take,  for  example,  the  symphony  played 
last  Saturday.  Compare  with  the  work  itself 
the  letters  written  by  Berlioz  in  February  and 
April,  1830,  to  Humbert  Ferrand,  in  which  he 
tells  of  his  purpose  in  writing  the  symphony. 
He  first  reproaches  the  woman  he  loves ; "She 
is  m London,  and  yet  I feel  her  near  me;  all 
my  memories  awake  and  join  in  lacerating 
me:  I hear  my  heart  beat,  and  its  pulsations 
shake  me  as  the  strokes  of  the  piston  of  a 
steam  engine;  in  my  symphony  will  the  de- 
velopment of  my  infernal  passion  be  painted.” 
For  its  proper  performance  ho  wished  an 
orchestra  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  players. 

Berlioz,  in  writing  this  symphony,  forgot 
two  things,  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility, 
of  expressing  in  symphonic  music  the  suffer- 
ings and  nightmares  which  were  episodes  in 
the  life  of  nis  artist,  and  the  great  danger  that 
the  hearer,  not  being  iu  sympathy,  not  being 
a man  of  like  imagination,  would  be  unable 
"to  dilate  with  the  right  emotion,”  and  that 
which  was  a matter  of  life  or  death  to  the 
cpmooser  would  then  be  of  little  interest,  or 
would  seem  grotesque  to  the  hearer.  For  it  is 
hard  to  receive  m the  spirit  of  the  one  who 
gives,  as  is  the  case  with  many  a letter  which, 

} opened  after  the  delay  of  passage,  often 
' offends,  or  suggests  what  was  foreign  to  the 
writer’s  mind.  It  is  in  vain  lor  the  composer 
of  programme  music  to  sav.  “I  mean  this,  I 
mean  that” ; the  hearer  will  reply,  “To  me,  it 
means  something  else.”  The  hearer  iiears  the 
music  as  music,  and  judges  it  accordingly;  the 
i great  question  is  not  whether  tho  music  means 
this  or  that,  the  great  question  is  this:  is  the 
music  good  or  bad? 


Mr.  Carl  Faelten  was  the  pianist  at  the  second 
Of  the  Kneisel  concerts  given  at  Union  Hall  Mon- 


Tliis  svmphony  Ts  certainly  a remarkable 
work,  and,  when  the  age  and  studies  of  Berlioz 
are  taken  Into  account,  it  is  a gigantic  work. 
It  is  uneven  throughout:  part*  are  of  sur- 
plowing  beauty,  parts  are  of  inimitable  dul- 
1 uess:  and  as  often  liaiipeDa.  when  Berlioz 
strains  himself  and  calls  upon  unheard-of  aim- 
buialions  to  enforce  Ilia  meaning,  bin  failure  is 
complete.  The  last  movement,  with  its 
xpaHms,  its  frantic  convulsions,  its  grew- 
Bome  introduction  of  tne  plain  gong  for 
I the  burial  of  the  dean— this  sabbatic  revel, 
this  mockery  of  tho  Dios  inu  with 
its  infernal  Uln  of  rasped  sitings  and  brass  and 
gong  does  not  awake  the  chill  horror  aroused 
by  Charon’s  horn  In  tho  opera  of  Gluck  or  by 
> the  simple  chords  which  lead  the  Coruiooii- 
J d store  to  his  vengeance  upon  rakehelly  Don 
Giovanni.  Nor  is  the  first  movement  so  de- 
scriptive of  the  flames  and  doubts  of  passion  as 
many  an  unnamed  movement  of  Mozart 
written  for  a small  orchestra  or  mauy  an 
allegro  confined  by  Beethoven  to  the  cold 
keys  of  a pianoforte.  On  the  other 
baud,  what  can  bo  more  expressive  than  the 
other  movements;  the  sparkle  and  grace  of 
the  ball  sceuo,  the  loneliness  of  tho  fields,  the 
march  to  the  scaffold  with  the  footsteps,  tiie 
murmurs  of  the  curious,  shuddering  crowd.  The 
symphony  is  a treatise  upon  instrumentation, 
and  like  all  theoretical  books  is  sometimes  lire- 
somo.  The  fever  of  tiie  first  and  last  move- 
ments often  breaks  out  in  delirium,  in  insane 
cries;  its  repose  often  sinks  into  somnolence. 
But  the  individuality  of  Hector  Berlioz  is  seen 
in  every  page : the  good  and  the  bad  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  inau. 

When  one  considers  the  difficulties  of  the 
work,  the  performance  of  Saturday  is  worthy 
i of  praise.  It  was  perhaps  impossible  to  answer 
j the  requirements  of  Berlioz’s  score,  and  Mr. 

Nikisch  certainly  gave  the  work  m ist  careful. 

! respectful  attention.  But  he  who  wishes  to 
I hear  this  syraphonv  played  as  Berlioz  would 
have  wished  it  must  hear  it  in  Paris,  played 
bv  Colonne’s  men.  For  the  ravings  of  despair, 
tiie  Satanic  glee  which  welcomes  tiie  arrival 
of  tiie  lost  soul,  under  Mr.  Nikisch’s 
direction  became  tho  temporary  aberra- 
tion of  a respectable  man  who. 

awaking  from  unpleasant  dreams  and 

refreshed  by  tiie  bath,  pursues  undisturbed  tuo 
business  of  tiie  dav.  The  drunken  frenzy  of 
an  absinthe  healed  lover  and  the  glitter  of  a 
hall  with  its  vision  of  fair  women  apneal  to 
the  imagination  of  a French  leader  devoutly 
worshipping  the  composer,  and  wilh  hot 
blood  in  ins  own  veins.  Even  in  llie  very  rage 
of  passiou,  Colonne  does  not  forget  tiie  niceties 
of  detail  so  insisted'  upon  by  Berlioz.  Now, 


Mr.  Nikisch  does  not  love  detail. 

The  other  numbers  of  the  programme  were 
more  or  less  familiar.  Mr.  Nikisch  gave  us 
the  Weber  overtures  last  year.  This  year  ho 
gives  them  again,  but  in  a different  order. 
Tho  “Kuryanthe”  overture  has  been  betier 

Slayed  by  ibis  same  orchestra,  and  under  Mr. 
'ikiscli.  than  it  was  at  this  last  concert. 

The  Liszt  rhapsody  was  given  with  all  the 
requisite  tire  and  swing,  and  the  musical  em- 
broideries were  delicately  worked.  Unlnxe 
many  of  the  compositions  of  Liszt,  which  are 
pompous  and  unmeaning,  or  brutal  and  vul- 
gar, these  rhapsodies,  whether  lor  orchesta  or 
pianoforte,  do  not  tire.  In  them  appears  the 
truer,  better  side  of  Liszt’s  nature:  for  here  he 
is  natural,  be  is  the  Hungarian,  "who 
cares  onlv  for  love,  song,  the  nance 
and  drink.”  In  these  rhapsodies  live  the 
Hungarian’s  violent  passions,  passions  with- 
out constraint,  "without  tiie  necessity  of  hy- 
pocrisy.” And  it  is  as  though  tne  orchesirt 
became  a baud  where  violins  are  tuned  a semi- 
tone above  our  diapason  and  a gypsy  heals  ca- 
priciously the  czymbalum. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  for  next  Sat- 
urday evening ; consists  of  Beethoven  s over-  i 
ture  to  "Coriolanus.”  Goldmark’s  concerto  j 
lor  the  violin,  and  Schumann's  symphony  in 
C major.  Mr.  Kneisel  will  piay  the  solo  violin  ! 
part  of  the  concerto. 


Philip  Hale. 


THE  STRAUSS  CONCERT. 

Tiie  last  of  the  series  of  the  Btranss  concerts 
was  given  last  evening  at  Music  Hall,  which 
was  crowded  in  every  part.  Xfie  concert  was 


delightful  from  beginning  to  end,  ant  each 
number  of  the  programme  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded. Mr.  Strauss  was  generous  ip  re- 
sponding to  the  demands  of  tho  audience,  and 
about  twenty  pieces  were  played.  As  ever, 
the  "BlueDauubb,  “Loin  du  Bui,”  the  "Pizzi- 
cato Polka”  and  "Singers’  Joy”  were  the  favor- 
ites. The  playing  of  the  orchestra  was  ex- 
cellent in  the  overture,  "If  I Were  King”  of 
Adam  and  the  piece's  by  Gillet,  Jungmann 
and  Belli,  while  in  ilio  dance  music  the  pre- 
cision, swing  and  yielding  to  the  director’s 
will  were  beyond  all  praise.  And  Strauss 
: swayed  his  band  according  to  his  caprice, 
urging,  persuading,  commanding,  as  m lbs 
opera  of  Offenbach,  the  demon.  Dr.  Minn  ie, 
compelled  the  girl  to  sing,  though  her  sons 
came  from  a bleeding  throat.  One  must  needi 
play  or  dance  when  the  lithe  director  from 
j Vienna  lakes  bow  in  hand. 


— 


MUSIC.' 

THr  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CLUB. 

The  second  of  a series  of  throe  chamber  con- 
certs was  siren  at  Union  Hall  last  e voning. 
by  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chamber 
Music  Club.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Quintette  in  A major Mozart 

for  clarinet,  two  violins,  viola  and  ’cello. 

Sonata  m F major Beethoven 

ror  horn  and  pianoforte. 

Serenade  in  II  maior H.  Hofmann 

For  tiute.  two  violins,  viola,  ’cello  ana  contra  basso. 

There  lived  years  ago  in  Vienna  a tnan 
named  Anton  Stadler.  He  was  a dissipated 
fellow,  a toss-pot  and  riggish.  But  the  great 
Mozart  loved  him  because  he  was  skilled  in 
playiDg  the  clarinet,  and  he  went  about  with 
him.  and  ate  with  him  and  drank  with  him. 
Once  when  Stadler  had  no  money,  Mozart  lent 
him  his  watch,  which  the  clarinet  player 
pawned,  forgetting  to  give  Mozart  the  ticket. 
Mozart  forgave  him  and  loaned  him  enough 
money  to  redeem  the  watch.  He  also  wrote 
for  him  the  clarinet  concerto,  and  the  ex- 
quisite clarinet  quintette  which  was  heard 
last  evening.  In  return  for  Mozart’s  kindness, 
Stadler  played  the  music  written  for  him,  and 
when  Mozart  died  he  owed  him  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Reckless  and  profligate  as  Stadler  was,  the 
world  should  be  tender  towards  his  memory, 
for  to  his  skill  upon  a favorite  instrument  of 
Mozart  we  owe  the  imperishable  quintette. 
Mozart  was  the  first  who  really  brought  the 
clarinet  forward.  He,  as  V eber,  understood 
and  valued  it.  In  composing  this  quintette,  it 
was  a difficult  task,  as  Jabn  remarks,  to  pre- 
serve a proper  balance,  to  avoid  uniting  the 
string  parts  as  though  they  were  an  accom- 
paniment, to  combine  wood  ana  strings  so  that 
one  should  be  the  complement  of  the  other. 
For  one  hundred  years  the  world  has  wondered 
at  Mozart's  solution  of  the  problem.  Com- 
posed and  played  in  1789,  although  it  is  freer 
in  form  than  tue  great  quartettes  and  the  quin- 
tette in  G minor,  it  stands  beside  them  in  its 
grace  tinged  with  melancholy,  its  contrapuntal 
skill  masterly  disguised,  its  divine  melody. 

As  Mozart  was  thus  inspired  by  a virtuoso, 
so  Beethoven  wrote  his  Sonata  in  F for  horn 
and  pianoforte  for  the  renowned  horn  player 
Johann  Stich.  This  man.  the  greatest  horn 
player  of  his  day,  was  a Bohemian  by  birth, 
who  ran  away  from  Count  von  Thun,  who 
paid  for  his  education;  he  visited  foreign 
countries,  and,  going  to  Italy,  there  changed 
liis  name  to  Punto,  thus  perpetrating  a pun. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  service  of  the 
Count  d’ Artois  (Charles  X.),  but  quitted  him 
and  in  1800  played  with  Beethoven  at  Vienna 
the  sonata  whicu  the  latter  wrote  for  him  the 
day  of  the  concert.  The  performance  so  mov«d 
| the  audience  that  although  there  was 
i a law  against  recalls  and  applause 
! in  a royal  theatre. . the  sonata  was  repeated. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  of  this 
applause,  for  the  sonata  is  of  little  merit.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  the  remarkable  playing  of  Stich. 
who  used  a silvern  horn,  thinking  that  timbre 
was  affected  by  malerial ; for  this  was  long 
before  Mahillon  and  his  experiments,  which 
proved  the  contrary.  Punto,  or  Stich.  now 
lies  in  a churchyard  at  Prague,  and  upon  his 
tombstone  is  a scurvy  distich  in  Latin. 

The  Serenade  by  Hofmann  consists  of  four 
movements.  The  first  two  are  by  far  the 
most  spontaneous  and  interesting:  the  first, 
which  has  been  often  heard  ill  this  city,  is  par- 
ticularly grateful:  but  the  latter  two  are 

merely  notes  and  little  music. 

This  interesting  concert  was  well  worth  the 
hearing,  and  the  playing  of  the  ensemble  was 
excellent.  It  may  not  be  impertinent  to 
warmly  praise  Mr.  Strasser  for  bis  sympa- 
thetic and  musiciauly  performance  of  the 
clarinet  part  of  the  quintette.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a man  of  his  force  is  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Philip  Hale. 


THE  ADAMOWSKI  QUARTETTE  CONCERT. 

At  Steinert  Hall  last  evening  the  Adaraow- 
ski  Quartette  gave  the  second  concert  of  their 
third  season.  Despite  the  fact  that  Monday 
evenings  are  usually  bespoken  by  the  theatres 
with  "first  nights,”  the  hall  was  well  filled 
with  a brilliant  audience.  The  programme 
consisted  of  the  following  numbers: 

Quartette  In  G major,  op.  18,  No.  2 Beethoven 

Romance  lor  violin  anil  piano  in  E ma  jor,  op.  0. 

No.  3 Arthur  Pocte 

Quartette  in  G minor,  op.  14 Voikmannj 

If  the  playing  of  the  quartette  was  put' 
altogether  faultless,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  intonation,  there  was  some  excellent  work 
in  the  Beethoven  G major.  Aside  from  his  un- 
certain tone  at  times,  Mr.  T.  Adainc.wski’s 
phrasing  was  not  always  pleasing  and  the 
opening  bars  of  the  slow  movement  were  taken 
rather  more  slowlv  than  even  ad  lib.  required. 
But  in  the  romance  he  played  with  verve,  and 
gave  good  reason  for  the  justly  earned  recall. 
Mr.  Foote’s  composition  has  been  given  here 
befo-e.  and  a re  tearing  only  adds  to  the 
charming  impression  given  then.  The  Volk- 
inami  number  was  interesting,  but  in  lesser 
degree  than  the  rendition. 


>1 


MUSIC. 

MR.  BAERMANN’S  SECOND  CONCERT.  . 

The  second  chamber  concert  given  by  Mr.  j 
Carl  Baermann  took  place  last  evening  at  i 
Union  Hall.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Quintette  lor  piano,  (lute,  clarinet,  horn  and 

bassoon  in  C minor,  op.  52 Spolir 

Sonata  quasi  uua  fantasia,  op.  27,  No.  I . . . . Beethoven 
Sextette  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon 

and  piano  In  li  flat  major,  op.  0 Thuille 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  occasionally  the  com- 
bination of  wind  instruments  and  piauoforte. 
and  it  is  occasionally  a good  thing  to  revive 
the  works  of  men  who,  though  lamous  in  their 
day,  have  been  shoved  aside  by  newcomers. 
This  quintette  of  Spohr,  for  example,  is  by  no  ' 
means  a great  work,  nor  was  Spohr  a man  of  j 
genius,  talented  as  he  was;  yet  how  peaceful,  | 
how  flowing  tliis  old-fashioned  writing  seems,  j 
There  is  nothing  to  shock  the  nerves  or  startle 
the  composure;  in  every  movement  is  seen 
the  smug  complacency  which  is  so  amusing  in 
every  chapter  of  his  "Autobiography.”  Yes, 
there  are  dull  passages  in  it,  there  is  in  the 
last  movement  much  padding  of  cheap  mate- 
rial, but  there  are  measures  full  of  grace  and 
beauty  which  charm  even  in  this  nervous  age, 
when  it  seems  as  though  the  mission  of  music 
were  anything  but  to  soothe. 

Mr.  Baermann  was  assisted  iu  this 
quintette  by  Messrs.  Mole.  Strasser,  Hacke- 
bartli  and  Giinzel,  all  good  men  and  true. 
That  the  first  and  last  movement  of  the  Spohr 
quintette  were  not  more  effective  was  due  to 
Mr.  Baermauu,  who  was  evidently  not  in  the 
vein.  In  the  first  movement  the  piano  so 
crowded  out  the  other  players  that  much  of 
the  time  they  were  inaudible,  and  Mr.  Baer- 
maun,  both  here  and  in  the  finale,  hurried 
the  tempo,  constantly  accelerating  with  each 
entrance  of  the  first  theme  and  running  away 
with  scale  passages  whenever  they  occurred. 
For  these  reasons  the  performance  was  not  an 
unmixed  delight,  though  the  iarghetto  was 
charmingly  played. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Baermann’s  performance  of  the 
Beethoven  sonata  reach  the  high  level  of  his 
playing  at  the  last  concert.  His  reading  of 
the  opening  andante  was  disappointing  on  ac- 
count of  au  unsteadiness  of  tempo  and  a mis- 
taken reading  of  the  ana:  the  allegro  which 
breaks  in  upon  the  andante,  though  it  was 
played  brilliantly,  was  lacking  in  rhythm,  as 


was  the  second  movement.  Both  in  this 
allegro  and  in  the  finale  his  skips  were  at 
times  uncertain,  aud  his  uncalled  for  varia- 
tions in  tempo  seemed  to  arise  more  from 
nervousness  or  a desire  to  rush  than  from 
weighty  reasons  carefully  considered.  His 
reading  of  the  adagio  was  more  commonplace 
than  we  expect  from  him,  and  throughout  the 
evening  his  scale  passages  were  cloudy.  This 
perhaps  was  due  to  the  wretched  acoustics  of 
the  hall:  perhaps  to  occasional  carelessness  in 
the  use  of  the  pedal. 

Thuille’s  sextette,  which  was  lately  played  by 
the  New  England  Conservatory  Cham  her  Club 
and  Mr.  Faelten,  is  an  intensely  modern  work, 
though  written  by  one  wlto  has  studied  in  the 
strictest  of  schools.  Thuille  was  boru  in  Tyrol 
iu  1861 ; studied  under  Rhiueberger  and  Mr. 
Baermann  at  Munich,  took  the  prize  of  the 
Frankfort ’’Mozart-Stiftiuig”  in  ’83,  and  isnow 
a teacher  at  the  Munich  Conservatory.  The 
second  and  third  movement  are  the  most 
striking  at  first  hearing,  the  ideas  perhaps 
being  the  more  original,  and  the  wind  parts 
more  ingeniously  arranged.  The  Iarghetto 
abounds  in  passages  of  thoughtful  beauty, 
and  the  "musette”  of  the  gavotte  is 
piquantly  written.  The  first  movement, 
though  apparently  built  with  more  pains, 
seems  labored  and  at  the  same  time 
diffuse,  and  the  last  movement  made 
but  little  imoression.  It  is  a work  which 
promises  much  for  the  composer’s  future:  but 
there  are  in  it  more  signs  of  faithful  study 
than  inspiration.  It  was  well  played  by 
Messrs.  Heiwdi,  Sautet.  Strasser,  Hackebarth 
and  Giinzel.  and  Mr,  Baermann,  t bough  he 
I ran  away  with  the  tempo  once  or  twice,  played 
: the  pianoforte  part  with  finish  aud  intelli- 
gence. And  the  work  of  Thuille  seemed  to  be 
| more  to  the  taste  oi' all  the  performers  than 
the  quintette  of  Spohr.  with  its  suggestions  of 
old-fashioned  courtesy  aud  snuff  and  sweet- 
. meats. 

, The  third  concert  will  take  place  Tuesday 
I evening,  Dec.  30.  Philip  Hale. 

L 


THE  APOLLO  CLUB  CONCERT. 

The  Apollo  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
B.  J.  Langr,  gave  the  first  concert  of  this  the 
twentieth  season  last  evening  at  Music  Hall. 
The  club  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Jennie  F. 
"Walker  and  Mr.  T.  Adamowski.  Mr.  E. 
Cutter,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Ethel bert  ’Nevin  played 
the  pianoforte  accompaniments.  ,The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

“Thou  Bright  Sunny  Earth” Rhein  her  ger 

Rondo  Capriccioao Saint-  s aens 

Mr.  AdauiowskL 

Sound's  Song Mair 

“Should  he  upbraid” Bishop 

Mrs.  Walker. 

The  Slender  Water-Lily Rubinstein 

Hymn  to  Apollo A.  W.  'JLliayer 

The  Juinblies Margaret  R.  Lang 

Romania S vendseu 

Mr.  Adamowski. 

Love’s  Reminder Debois 

Silent  Night Weber 

a.  “Thou  art  so  like  a flower” Chadwick 

i b.  “Winds  in  the  trees” Goring  Thomas 

c.  “Uark,  hark  the  lark” Schubert 

Mrs.  Walker. 

j Rhine  Wine  Song Franz 


The  singing  of  the  Apollo  Club  last  evening 


was  marked  by  precision  of  attack,  steadiness 
in  tempo,  correct  intonation  and  an  agreeable 
balancing  of  the  parts.  The  quality  of  tone, 
however,  was  not  so  pleasing  as  it  was  last 
season;  the  first  tenors  were  inclined  to 
scream  their  fortissimos,  and  all  final  forte 
' chords  were  released  in  au  amateurish  fasbion : 
instead  of  the  instant  cessation  of  an  evenly 
sustained  body  of  tone,  each  singer  seemed  to 
tie  his  voice  in  a hard  knot  and  throw  it  from 
him.  Nor  was  the  phrasing  of  the  club  always 
to  be  commended.  Take,  for- instance,  the 
part  song  by  Rheinberger,  a pleasing, 
simple  composition,  admitting  of  but  lit- 
tle variety  in  expression.  Under  Mr.  Lang’s 
direction  its  phrases  became  alternately  soft 
and  load,  fast  and  slow,  without  rhyme  or 
reason.  And  it  was  the  very  see-saw  of  ex- 
pression which  after  all  is  not  expression.  The 
best  work  of  the  club  was  seen  in  the  selec- 
tions from  Mair,  Rubinstein  and  Debois;  and 
while  nearly  all  the  selections  were  sung  cred- 
itably. so  far  as  the  individual  work  of  the 
club  was  concerned,  the  difficult  “Silent 
Night”  of  Von  Weber  (written  by  him  at  Vi- 
enna to  test  the  capabilities  of  the  chorus 
v.  hich  should  sing  iu  "Huryanthe”)  was  not 
well  sung. 

The  "novelty”  of  the  evening  was  a com- 
position for  male  chorus,  baritone  solo,  aud 
I two  pianofortes,  written  for  the  Anollo  Club 
by  Miss  Lang.  Her  text  was  the  Voyage  of 
the  Jumblies,  as  described  by  Edward  Lear. 
It  is  of  a humorous  nature.  Miss  Lang  treated 
it  far  too  seriously,  as  tnongh  she  were  setting 
to  music  an  extract  from  one  of  Browning’s 
longer  poems.  The  text  calls  foi-simple,  jolly 
inusic:  but  from  the  first  measure  to  the  last 
the  singers  passionately  contend  with  the 
pianofortes  for  a hearing.  The  voice  Darts  are 
not  always  grateful,  and  this  is  surprising,  for 
m songs  already  published  Miss  Lang  lias 
■hown  no  mean  skill  in  writing  for  the  voice. 
The  composition  lacks  clearness,  directness  aud 
humor:  its  frenzy  is  out  of  place. 

Mrs.  W alker  sang  a group  of  three  songs  ex- 
ceedingly well.  She  sang  in  English,  a lan- 
guage now  rarely  heard  upon  the  concert 
stage:  and  yet  several  excellent  songs  have 
been  written  in  this  language,  so  that  it  might 
repay  many  of  our  Germanized  male  and 
female  concert  singers  to  thoroughly  master 
it,  however  difficult  it  might  seem  at  first. 

Mr.  Adamowski  played  the  Samt-Saens 
rondo  brilliantly  and  accurately,  aud  he  was, 
recalled  after  his  performance  of  the  romanza. 

The  repetition  of  tins  concert  takes  place 
next  Monday  evening. 

Philip  Hale. 

THE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  third  of  the  series  of  concerts  giveu  this 
season  at  the  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  took  place 
last  evening.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Overture— Calm  Sea  and.  Prosperous  Voyage 

Mendelssohn 

Song— TvaumkbniK  und  sein  Lieli Rad 

AncUnlino  and  sclicrzo  from  Symphony  No  4,  in 

t"  minor ........  Tschuikowsky 

Songs  with  piano— 

(a>  “Gteb  cine n Hooch  tmr” Hetibercer 

(A)  “Ain  rfer  des  .Manzannrca” Jensen 

(ri  ” Die  Quelle” Goldmark 

Symphony  in  B flat.  No.  1.  op.  3S Schumann 

The  orchestral  numbers  of  the  above  pro- 
gramme do  not  call  for  extended  comment,  as 
two  ot  the  numbers  were  familiar,  and  the  , 
anclantino  and  seberzo  from  Tscbaikowsky's 
symphony  were  reviewed  in  a late  number  of 
the  Post.  A second  hearing  ot  these  extracts  i 
from  tue  Russian’s  symphouy  confirms  the 
i impression  that  the  andantino  is  a movement  j 
of  real  beauty  and  genuine  musical  worth;  i 
and  it  is  superior  to  the  rnoro  popular  scherzo  • 
with  its  piquancy  which  soon  becomes  monot- 
onous. In  the  Mendelssohn  overture  the 
drummer  beat  his  drums  until  they  became 
j unmusical  instruments;  it  is  to  be  regretted 
i that  iu  this  lie  was  aided  and  abetted  hv  the 
i direct  encouragement  of  the  conductor. 

| Mrs.  Nikiscli  has  au  agreeable,  pleasant 
I voice  of  good  compass  and  considerable  flex- 
ibility. She  is  a delightful  contrast  to  many 
. of  the  German  singers  whom  we  have  of  late 
J been  obliged  to  hear;  for  her  intonation 
j is  correct,  she  docs  not  scream,  she  floes  not 
force  her  tones.  With  the  exception  of  the 
song  by  Jensen,  her  selections  wero  unfortu- 
nate. The  song  by  Raff,  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, tells  of  the  amours  of  a dream- 
'emg  aim  tells  of  them  at  length.  It  is  a 
ramDiing  composition  which  might  nave  been 
cut.  short  or  extended  at  the  caprice  of 
the  composer  without  serious  detri- 

ment to  the  coherency  of  the  song. 
The  song  of  lieuberger  was  without,  aim  or 
purport,  and  that  by  Goldmark  was  disap- 
pearing. Mrs.  Nikisch  is  not  a dramatic 
singer,  nor  did  her  selections  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  her  abilities  m bravura 
work  ; hut  she  saug  intelligently  what  was 
given  her.  and  her  phrasing  was  in  good  taste, 
supplementing  the  natural  charm  of  her 
voice,  she  was  most  heartily  applauded,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  tier  personality 
had  iu ucli  to  do  with  the  warmth  of  her  re- 
ception. To  the  group  ol  songs  Mr.  Nikisch 
played  a delightful  accompaniment. 

lffiiLir  Hale. 


Mrs*  fhanklih’s  recital. 

1 lio  first  of  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin's  song 
recitals  was  given  yesterday  afternoon  at 
‘ ,mncrt  Hall.  Miss  Franklin  was  assisted  by 
licr  nupu.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Prior,  and  a 'cello 
player,  Mr.  Carl  Hocohnor.  Mrs.  Emilio 
Grant  was  the  accompanist.  The  programme 
was  as  follows : 

I.'Esolave.  Souvenir kit 

La  chanson  da  Page  (First  lime). . ! 
s_  Mrs.  Prior. 

* , raro  A1“»<loiin<S.  Ln  Cheniln  (First 

umu ; uigusia  iiolm.'s 

._  ,,  Mm  Franklin. 

Adagio.  ’Cello. . Mozart 

',r*  Carl  Hoecimer. 

-uy.iejo.  Clnnson  du  Souvenir.  Kn  Avri?. 

C Hanson  d Amour  (f  irst  Utno) Francis  'Ilic.mil 

Nocturne....  Maa  FranKUn. 

T“ram'11<! : : : : : : : .ronJ?r 

.se*i  *'*r.  Hoecliner. 

rf.M,  ,®V  ‘ s‘  ""“?.Tcrs  a valent  ues  ailes'MtcynaMo  Ilalm 

-Miss  Franklin. 

Should  a sonc:  bo  invariably  suns:  in  the  lan- 
pruasre  of  the  original  words  ’ Pet  tlio  transla- 
tion be  ever  so  faithful,  does  not  the  music 
sutler  When  it  is  taken  from  the  very  words  to 
which  it  was  fitted,  and  when  it  is  applied  to 
other  combinations  of  vowels  and  consonants 
suggesting  other  effects  of  color,  though  the 
meaning  of  the  words  may  bo  tlie  same? 

1 lieso  are  hard  questions  to  answor.  ami  tiioy 
admit  ot  much  discussion.  Without  discuss- 
ing these  quostions.  sutiice  it  to  say  that  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  preserve  tho  dainty 
spirit  and  dramatic  points  of  tlio  French  songs 
so  exquisitely  sung  by  Miss  Franklin  were 
they  to  endure  tlio  sea-change  of  translation. 
At  the  same  time,  our  audiences  arc  chieily 
made  up  of  people  who  are  more  familiar  with 
the  English  language  than  any  other,  and  the 
enjoyment  in  listening  to  a singer  is  intensi- 
fied if  what  she  is  singing  about  is  clearly 
understood.- 

I How  fortunate  these  French  musicians  have 
I been  in  their  texts!  Take,  for  instance,  tlio 
verses  of  Hugo,  Gautier  and  Svlvestre,  how 
they  suggest  music  when  they  are  publicly  re- 
cited, or  even  read  in  the  closet.  And  how  ad- 
mirably the  musicians  have  seconded  the 
thoughts  of  the  poets!  To  hear  such  songs 
sung  as  Miss  Franklin  sang  them  is  an  educa- 
tion to  many  who  have  been  brought  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Germans  m this  field  hold  un- 
disputed sway,  and  a source  of  delight  to  all 
lovers  of  the  human  voice.  Not  that  these 
songs  were  all  of  equal  merit;  but  even  tho 
poorest  of. them,  and  the  term  poorest  is  used 
j only  in  a comparative  sense,  is  clearly  ex- 
] nressed.  to  the  point,  and  written  with  a 
' knowledge  of  the  capabilities  ol  the  voice, 
that  most  charming  instrument  of  limited 
range  and  powers.  The  accompaniments  do  not 
bury  the  singer,  they  assist  or  embellish.  And 
ot  the  songs  most  worthy  of  attention  come 
| fust  two  .songs  by  Delibes:  "Enchantment,” 

| by  Massenet;  "Eu  Avri!,”  by  Thome- 
■ X,  Esclave.”  by  Palo,  and  the  remarkable 
songs  bv  Augusta  Holmes,  an  Irishwoman  by 
j ujrtQ.  a Frenchwoman  by  adoption.  A song  bv 

Illalin  would  deserve  great  praise  were  it  not 
for  us  striking  resemblance  to  Rubinstein’s 
Ihou  art  so  like  a flower.”  They  were  snug, 
so  lar  as  Miss  Franklin  is  concerned,  with* 
j keen  appreciation  of  their  musical  worth  and 
with  the  consummate  skill  which  is  showu  by 
her  in  all  that  she  undertakes. 

Mrs.  Friqr  is/i  contralto  with  a warm  and 
sympathetic  voice  of  good  range  and  evenness 
of  tone.  Pet  it  be  added  that  she  is  fair  to 
lookuDon;  she  has  an  expressive  lace  and  a 
graceful  carriage. 

Mr.  Hoecuner  is  a young  ’ceilo  plaver  who 
has  considerable  technique-  His  tone  is  in- 
clined to  be  coarse,  and  when  lie  wishes  to 
produce  a supreme  effect  he  is  apt  to  rasp  tho 
strings  of  his  instrument. 

The  second  and  last  of  these  recitals  will  be 
given  Ihursday  afternoon,  Dec.  11. 

Philip  Hale. 


' 


Mtisic. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  program  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  con- 
cert appears  to  bo  a sop  thrown  to  the  so-called 
“romantic  clement”  of  tho  audionco ; but  the 
liquor  in  which  this  sop  was  steeped  was  raw 
and  uDcunningly  prepared. 

• • • • • 

First,  the  overture  to  "Euryanthe”  was 
played.  Mr.  Nikisch  played  it  last  year,  and  It 
has  been  heard  in  this  city  upon  several  other 
occasions,  even  before  Mr.  Nikisch  sighted  Cas- 
tle Garden.  The  only  reason  apparently  for  its 
appearance  upon  Saturday’s  program  was  to 
give  the  director  a chance  of  showing  bow  differ- 
ently it  sounded  each  time  it  was  led  by  him ; 
and  in  this  peculiarity,  he  is  not  unlike  the  jug- 
gler who  pours  different  wines,  both  white  and 
red,  out  of  the  same  old  glass  bottle.  Now  in 
the  case  of  this  overture  it  is  perfectly  proper,  it 
is  in  fact  a matter  of  tradition  (as  pointed  out  by 
that  experienced  man,  Heinrich  Dorn)  to  play 
the  air  in  B-fiat  given  to  the  first  violins  at  a 
slower  pace  than  the  fiery  first  motive,  and  to 
sing  it  as  though  it  came  from  human  lips;  but 
the  change  in  tempo  should  be  so  gradually 
worked  that  the  hearer  is  not  rudely  shaken 
thereby.  Mr.  Nikisch  does  not  approach  the 
melody  ; he  plumps  into  it.  Then,  too,  his  the- 
atrical mannerisms,  his  prolonged  fermatas  aDd 
his  exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  claims  of  the 
brass  and  drums  to  be  heard,  are  becoming  tire- 
some. They  cease  to  create  surprise  or  wonder. 

• * » • * 

Then  there  was  a Liszt  Rhapsody,  the  No.  1 
in  F.  It  was  not  badly  played;  on  the  con- 
trary in  it  was  seen  the  best  work  of  the  orches- 
tra that  evening.  But  it  afforded  no  contrast  to 
the  other  numbers  of  the  program. 

• * * • • 

We  have  actually  lived  to  see  the  composition 
of  a Frenchman  upon  a Symphony  program,  a 
composition  chosen  by  the  director  and  not  by  a 
player  of  solos.  Last  year  Mr.  Nikisch  favoied 
us  in  a similar  manner,  and  his  choice  was  even 
less  fortunate  than  upon  this  occasion;  for  the 
overture  to  “Pb4dre”  does  not  show  Massenet  st 
his  best,  nor  is  the  symphony  of  Berlioz  the 
greatest  of  his  works.  Yet  it  is  great  in  certain 
respects;  or  it  is  perhaps  better  to  say  that  it 
abounds  in  great  things.  It  is  hard  in  speaking 
of  this  fantastic  work  to  separate  the  man  from 
the  musician,  and  as  the  man’s  individuality  is 
intense,  so  too  is  the  program  explanatory  of  the 
music  more  vividly  drawn  than  the  customary 
diagrams  of  composers.  It  is  a sketch  in  the 
manner  of  Hoffmann  of  the  ill-starred  passion  of 
a super-sensitive  musician  who  was  so  haunted 
by  the  fixed  idea  of  the  loved  one,  seeing  her  in 
brilliant  ball  and  lonely  fields,  knowing  that  she 
did  not  heed  his  sorrow  or  his  love,  that  be 
poisoned  himself  with  opium ; yet  he  did  not 
die,  and  he  dreamed  dreams  of  horror  and  saw 
the  scaffold  welcome  Mm  as  murderer  of  the 
woman ; he  is  dead  and  witches  and  warlocks 
howl  with  glee  at  his  burial  and  greet  with  frenzy 
the  woman,  now  lost  and  obscene,  who  has  de- 
stroyed his  soul ; the  Dies  Irae  though  it  tells  of 
the  judgment  is  hooted  at,  and  Hell  rejoices,  and 
mocks  the  plain  song  of  the  holy  Church.  Now 
it  is  as  hard  to  “write  up”  to  such  a program  as 
it  is  to  live  up  to  the  rules  of  conduct  so  placidly 
laid  down  by  ancient  Stoics.  Nor  is  the  pro- 
gram-preface of  so  much  importance  as  the 
musical  contents  themselves.  The  first  move- 
ment is  comparatively  dull;  its  themes  lack 
spontaneity,  and  the  developments  are  tiresome ; 
the  “typical”  melody  would  not  be  of  interest, 
were  we  not  told  that  it  represented  something; 
and  as  we  at  once  try  to  trace  this  resemblance, 
we  are  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  tune.  The 
movement  as  a whole  is  .vague  and  long  span 
out.  The  ball-scene  is  much  better  and  as  played 
in  Paris  is  full  of  charming  grace;  as  played 
Saturday  evening,  the  feet  of  the  dancers  moved 

t heavily,  and  the  ball-room  became  a dance-house. 

J Were  not  the  third  movement  “In  the  Fields”  so 
long  drawn  out,  it  would  be  wholly  admirable. 

I It  is  truly  expressive  music,  where  the  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Berlioz  with  orchestral  instru- 
ments is  openly  shown,  not  hinted  at.  So  too 
the  “March  to  the  Gallows”  is  full  of  power  and 
suggestion.  The  final  movement,  “The  Witches’ 
Revel,”  is  tiresome,  the  last  adjective  which 
Berliozjwould  have  wished  or  expected  to  have 
been  applied  to  this  descriptive  music.  It  is  a 
dreary, cacophonous  mess, an  interminable  galim- 
atias. The  burlesque  Dies  Irae  may  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  manner  In  which  it  was  handled 
by  the  organist  of  an  Italian  church,  the  occasion 
being  the  burial  of  the  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte 
and  Hortense,  which  funeral  Berlioz  attended. 
As  Berlioz  describes  it  in  a letter  to  Ferrand,  the 
organist  enlivened  the  plain  song  by  playing  jigs 
in  six-eight  time  as  interludes  upon  the  piccolo 
stop.  However  this  may  be,  the  movement  in 
spite  of  the  accumulated  horrors  does  not  so 
much  inspire  terror  as  fatigue. 


To  say  that  the  symphony  was  badly  played 
would  be  untrue.  It  is  a difficult  composition, 
And  taking  everything  into  consideration,  there 
was  much  more  to  praise  than  to  blame.  The 
performance  did  lack  the  fiery  recklessness  so 
indispensable  in  certain  movements,  and  the  ball 
scene  was  not  played  with  elegance  as  Berlioz 
wished.  This  was  rather  the  fault  of  the 
director  than  of  the  orchestra ; for  it  seemed  as 
though  Mr.  Nikisch  was  constantly  saying  to 
himself,  “I  suppose  I ought  to  occasionally  let 
these  people  hear  something  besides  the  over- 
tures of  Weber  and  Mendelssohn  and  the  sym- 
phonies which  I used  to  hear  in  Leipzig.  I am 
safe  enough  in  giving  this,  for  Schumann 
praised  it.”  Ana  so  he  led  it,  but  in  a 

certain  perfunctory  manner.  Nor  was  strict 

attention  paid  to  the  requirements  of  Berlioz’ 
score. 

• • • * • 

Mr.  Baermann’s  second  chamber  concert  took 
place  Tuesday  evening  at  Union  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram consisted  of  Spobr’s  Quintet  for  piano, 
flute,  clarinet,  born  aDd  bassoon  in  C minor  op. 
52;  Beethoven’s  Sonata  quasi  una  fantasia  op. 
27,  No.  1;  and  Thuille’s  sextet  for  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  horn,  bassoon  anil  piano  in  B flat  major 
op.  6.  Mr.  Baermann  was  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Mote,  Heindel,  Sautet,  Strasser,  Hackebarth, 
and  Gunzel. 


and  particularly  in  England,  the  name  of  Spobr 
was  put  by  the  side  of  Bc«fiOvon  and  Mozart; 
his  symphony  works  were  listened  to,  his  ora- 
torios were  counted  groat.  There  Is  a sciitlrneut- 
niisrn  in  much  of  Spohr's  music  which  appeals 
to  somo  even  now ; and  it  Is  always  well  to  judge 
of  a mun  by  his  works  rather  than  tiy  wliat  has 
been  said  about  them.  We  have  few  opportun- 
ities of  hearing  the  chamber  music  of  Spobr,  and 
the  music  lovers  of  Boston  owe  Mr.  Baerinann 
no  small  debt  of  gratitude  for  allowing  them  to 
hear  each  year  compositions  written  for  combin- 
ations of  wind  Instruments  and  pianoforts. 

• • • • • 

What  a contrast  tiiere  is  between  the  placidity 
of  Spohr  and  the  nervous  unrest  of  the  young 
teacher  at  the  Munich  Conservatory.  The  Quintet 
might  have  been  written  at  the  request  of  some 
petty  Prince  who  wished  music  toward  the  close 
of  dinner  to  aid  digestion;  and  strict  orders  wero 
given  that  the  composer  should  always  have  in 
view  the  possible  sleep  of  the  patron  and  should 
abstain  from  all  irritating  strains.  It  is  curi- 
ously old-fashioned  music,  older  and  quainter 
even  than  much  of  that  written  by  his  eiders, 
Haydn  and  Mozart.  What  mean  these  hurried 
scramblings  up  and  down  the  keyboard,  like  the 
famous  tactics  of  the  King  of  France  ? But  what 
a beautiful  tune  that  is  in  tho  last  movement; 
and  how  smoothly  everything  is  joined  together. 
The  larghetto  is  like  unto  a neglected,  long-for- 
saken German  garden ; the  alleys  are  lined  with 
box ; weather-stains  clothe  decently  the  giggling 
nymph  upon  the  pedestal  overrun  with  weeds ; 
that  pool  of  water  with  the  scam  lying  upon  the 
sui face  is  still  the  home  of  carp;  and  the  sum- 
mer-house where  years  ago  vows  were  exchanged 
and  lips  met  in  love,  is  standing  yet,  bat  the 
wood  is  rotten  and  the  spiders  have  woven  their 
webs  from  seat  to  seat. 

• • * * • 

But  this  piece  by  Thuille  is  of  another  age  and 
generation.  It  apparently  did  not  come  so  easily 
to  him  as  the  quintet  to  Spohr;  there  is  much 
labor  shown,  and  the  gavotte,  ingeniously  scored, 
is  not  entirely  free  rom  the  eharge  of  artificially. 
The  second  movement  is  full  of  beauty,  and  in 
the  first  movement  there  is  much  thought,  per- 
haps too  much. 

• * * * « 

The  miserable  acoustical  properties  of  Union 
Hall  are  well  known  to  all  concert-goers.  These 
properties  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  the 
lack  of  effect  in  the  Spohr  Quintet.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Baermann,  who 
played  with  pianoforte-lid  raised,  not  only  hur- 
ried hi3  associates,  but  occasionally  drowned 
them  out.  Spobr  himself  has  given  too  much 
prominence  to  the  pianoforte  part,  and  the  wind 
instruments  are  too  often  nothing  but  the  merest 
accompaniment;  yet  an  accompaniment  should 
be  heard,  and  Tuesday  evening  we  often  heard 
the  piano-player  and  only  saw  the  others. 

• • * * * 

The  capabilities  of  the  gentlemen  who  assisted 
Mr.  Baermann  are  so  well  known  that  indvidual- 
ization  is  uncalled  for;  yet  it  can  not  be  taken 
amiss  if  one  mentions  here  the  excellent  ensem- 
ble playing  of  Mr.  Hackebarth,  the  horn-player. 

The  first  concert  of  the* twentieth  "season  of  the 
Apollo  Club  took  place  Wednesday  evening  at 
Music  Hall.  The  club  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Walker,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Adamowski,  violinist. 
The  pianoforte  accompaniments  were  uiayed  by 
Messrs.  E.  Cutter,  Jr.  and  Nevin.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  program  : 

“Thou  Bright  Sunny  Earth” Rheinberger 

Rondo  Capriccioso Saint  Saens 

Mr.  Adamowski. 

Suomi's  Song Mair 

"Should  he  upbraid” Bishop 

Mrs.  Walker. 

The.Slender  Water  Lily Rubinstein 

Hymn  to  Apollo A.  W.  Thayer 

The  Jumblies M.  R.  Lang 

Romanza Svendsen 

Mr.  Adamowski. 

Love’s  Reminder Debois 

Silent  Night Weber 

a.  “Thou  art  so  like  a flower” Chadwick 

b.  “Winds  in  the  trees” Goring  Thomas 

c.  “Hark,  hark  the  lark” Jjchubeit 

Mrs.  Walker.  A 

Rhine  Wine  Song J.... Franz 

To  say  that  the  concerts  of  the  Apollo  Club  are 
interesting  is  of  itself  no  small  praise ; for  the 
voices  of  a male  chorus  lie  so  close  together, 
there  is  so  little  variety  of  color,  that  a concert 
devoted  entirely  to  compositions  for  male  voices 
is  apt  to  weary  the  hearer.  While  the  siDging  of 
the  club,  Wednesday  evening,  was  in  certain 
respects  admirable,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
far  as  dynamics  are  concerned,  there  could  have 
been  a marked  improvement.  Mr.  Lang  seems 
to  know  but  two  words  of  expression,  a forte 
which  is  often  too  loud,  and  a piano  which  is 
often  a mezzoforte.  To  gain  expression,  to 
make  effective  that  which  in  itself  admits  of  but  j 
little  effect,  he  is  too  much  inclined  to  exagger- 1 
ate  the  degrees  of  movement.  Here  is  Rhein- 
berger’s  “Bright,  Sunny  Earth”  for  example 
It  is  a straightforward  piece  of  four  part  writing, 
the  text  (English)  expressing  the  joys  awak- 


ened by  the  approach  of  spring.  Now  "this  little 
piece  of  fourloctavo  pages  is  sprinkled  with  all 
manner  of  words  which  the  singers  are  expected 
to  observe  : pianissimos,  fortissimos,  crescendos 
and  diminuendos  and  all  the  other  words.  But 
Mr.  Lang  in  directing  it,  alternately  indicated  a 
forte  and  a piano,  and  at  times  slackened  the 
pace  to  make  a crescendo  .where,  if  any  change 
were  needed,  there  should  have  been  an  acceler- 
ando. It  may  be  said  that  the  composer  himself 
wrote  these  expression  marks.  Whether  the 
marks  were  placed  there  by  Rheinberger  or  the 
arranger,  is  immaterial ; is  there  any  reason  why 
the  following  lines  should  be  treated  in  this 
manner  even  by  a composer  or  arranger : 
“Rejoice  and  be  glad  (f) 

For  the  time  will  show  ( mf ) 

That  ere  ye're  aware  (p) 

Storms  will  howl  and  blow  (pp) 

O’er  this  beautiful,  etc.  ( cres ). 

That  is  to  say,  the  gentlemen  “who  rejoice”  are 
loudly  exultant,  and  the  storms  which  “howl 
and  blow”  will  do  it  quietly,  as  gently  as  any 
sucking  dove.  When  successive  phrases  are 
sung  in  turn,  one  load  and  one  soft,  or  vies 
versa  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  composition  is  lost.  There  is  not  room 
enough  iu  so  slight  a composition  for  the  expres- 
sion of  assorted  emotions,  even  if  the  marks  in- 
dicated by  the  composer  were  faithfully  ob- 
served. The  rhythm  will  halt,  and  Rbeinber- 
ger’s  welcome  to  spring  becomes  a vernal  patch- 
work  rather  than  a spontaneous  greeting 


V 


-*s  true,  besides,  of  many  compositions  written  for 
male  voices,  where  the  musician  knowing  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  contend,  seeks 
to  gain  effects  bv  forced  expression  often  directly 
at  variance  with  the  text.  In  a four-part  song 
v it  is  not  difficult  to  put  the  hearer  in  the  proper 
mood — in  the  proper  Stimmung — bnt  it  is  absurd 
■ in  so  narrow  confines  to  demand  the  expression 
of  a dozen  warring  emotions. 

• • • • • 

Mrs.  Walker  sang  the  group  of  songs  delight- 
fully, and  without  going  into  a detailed  criticism 
it  is  a pleasure  to  speak  of  her  enunciation  and  of 
the  charm  of  her  pure,  sustained  legato.  Mr. 
Adamowski  was  loudly  and  deservedly  ap- 
plauded. Miss  Lang’s  composition  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  club  is  not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of 
the  words  and  is  barren  of  melody.  The  piano- 
forte parts  are  more  interesting  in  her  piece 
than  the  parts  allotted  to  the  voices. 

» « * * * 

It  would  be  a pleasing  task  to  speak  at  length 
of  the  delightful  song  recital  given  by  Miss  Ger- 
trude Franklin,  Thursday  afternoon  at  Steinert 
Hall,  but  the  demands  upon  the  columns  of  tne 
Hove  Journal  forbid  it.  Miss  Franklin  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Prior,  a contralto  and 
pnpil  of  Miss  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Carl  Hoecbner, 
a young  ’cello  player.  The  program  was  made 
up  of  French  songs  (sung  in  French)  written  by 
Delibes,  Lalo,  Holmes,  Thome,  Hahn  and 
Massenet.  Several  of  them  were  sung  Thursday 
. for  the  first  time  in  this  city.  The  applause 
which  Miss  Franklin  wins  from  musician  and 
layman  is  earned  by  the  honesty  and  skill  of  her 
art.  She  is  that  rara  avis,  an  intelligent  singer. 
She  has  not  been  afraid  of  work ; she  has  realized 
the  necessity  of  drudgery ; she  has  let  nothing 
stand  between  her  and  her  art.  Nor  has  she 
ever  forgotten  that  a singer  should  sing  and  not 
declaim,  and  she  has  followed  the  traditions  of 
song  laid  down  by  the  great  teachers,  undisturbed 
by  the  applause  which  of  late  years  has  greeted 
the  imported,  broken-down  and  ignorant  singers 
of  Germany. 

• • * * • 

Mrs.  Prior  is  a contralto  with  a sympathic 
voice  of  good  range.  Her  first  appearance 
promises  much  for  her  future.  Mr.  Hoechner 
played  roughly. 

* ...  * 

Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch  sang  Thursday  evening 
at  the  Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge,  at  a con- 
cert given  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  Her 
selections,  with  the  exception  of  Jensen’s  pretty 
“Am  Ufer  des  Manzanares,’’  were  not  pleasing. 
Her  voice,  agreeable  In  quality,  is  light  and  with- 
out much  color;  she  uses  it  with  considerable 
taste,  and  she  does  not  offend  by  false  intonation 
and  shrieking,  as  do  so  many  of  her  German 
I sister  singers.  In  no  sense  of  the  word  is  she  a 
' great  or  remarkable  singer,  but  she  will,  without 
| doubt,  always  please  in  a small  hall  and  in  judi- 
; cions  selections.  She  was  loudly  and  persis- 
tently applauded  last  Thursday  evening. 

Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 


MR.  MATO  S RECITAL. 

Mr.  Arthur  Mayo  gave  a pianoforte  recital 
last  evening  at  Chickering  Hall.  He  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Belle  Botsford.  the  violinist. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Prelude  in  (I  minor Bach 

Fugue  in  E minor Handel 

Sonata  in  F sharp, op.  78 Beethoven 

Ballade  and  Polonaise Vieuxtemps 

Miss  Botsford. 

Bolero Hiller 

Caprice—  Etude Mendelssohn— Heller  , 

(On  themes  from  the  Hebrides  overture.) 

Roman  ze Sven  else  n 1 

; Corrente 

Miss  Botsford. 

Concerto  in  D minor Mozart 

Allegro.  Iiomanza.  Allegro  assai. 

In  bringing  a pupil  before  the  public,  the 
teacher  is  often  actuateu  by  praiseworthy 
Jmotives.  ludeed,  he  sbows  rare  courage;  tor 
unless  tho  pupil  is  as  carefully  trained  as  he 
•woe  iu  old  times  fought  with  the  beasts  at 
Ephesus,  the  teacher  suffers.  And  the  process 
o(^  firing  a young  pianoforte  player  at  the 
he&ds  of  an  audience  may  be  compared  to  the 
operation  of  tnrowrng  a boomerang,  which 
ingenious  weapon,  unless  great  care  be  exer- 
cised. is  as  apt  to  injure  the  thrower  as  it  is  to 
make  the  desired  impression  upon  the  object 
at  which  it  is  aimed. 

These  thoughts  are  suggested  by  llie  piano- 
forte recital  given  last  evening  by  Mr.  Mayo, 
j He  had  evidently  tolled  faithfully  in  the  prep- 
aration of  liis  task;  it  was  equally  evident 
that  bis  labor  had  been  misdirected.  For  he 
is  very  deficient  in  the  rudiments  of  his  art. 
His  tonch  is  hard  and  unsympathetic;  his 
legato  is  almost  non-existent;  his  playing  of  a 
melody  is  therefore  without  expression;  his 
playing  of  rapid  passages,  scales  and  arpeg- 
gios &re  therefore  eminently  crude.  It  would 
not  be  a pleasant  task  to  go  through  each 
composition  as  played  by  him  and  point 
out  this  defect  auu  that  misconception. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is  not  yet  ready  for 
playing  in  public,  and  that  lie  should  care- 
fully consider  whether  the  path  he  is  now  pur- 
umg  will  lead  him  to  the  longed-for  coal. 
Ye  have  outlived  the  day  when  flippancy  of 
vecution,  touching  the  tops  of  the  Keys, 
tearing  of  runs,  hammering  out  a melody, 
d an  Olympian  indifference  to  gradations 
tone,  were  accepted  by  an  audience  as  the 
.stinguishing  qualities  of  a successtul  piano- 
.orte  player. 

Miss  Belle  Botsford  was  heartily  applauded 
after  each  of  her  numbers.  She  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  her  performance  of  the  Svendsen 
roraanze,  in  which  she  displayed  a breadth  of 
tone  and  a feeling  worthy  of  high  praise.  Her 
intonation  was  much  surer  than  when  she 
lately  played  at  a Philharmonic  concert;  but 
even  last  evening  she  seemed  to  have  trouble 
with  her  violin.  She  also  guttered  lroin  ac- 
vripamments  which  were  not  iu  sympathy 

accompaniment  to  the  Mo- 
1 ayed  on  a second  piano- 

■I  hilip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 

EIGHTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  programme  ot  the  eighth  Symphony 
concert  given  at  Music  Ilall  Saturday  evening 
was  as  fo! low's: 

Overture— "Corlniaims” Beethoven 

Concerto  for  violin  in  A minor,  op.  28 Goldmark 

, , (First  lime.) 

I wo  melodies  for  string  orchestra Grieg 

. (First  lime.) 

aymnuouy  in  C major.  No.  2,  op.  Cl Schunnnu 

Ihe  concerto  of  Goldmark,  although  it  cou- 
tains  passages  of  beauty,  although  in  many 
ways  it  is  admirably  written,  is  neither  a re- 
markable work  nor  a valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  violin.  The  first  move- 
ment opens  with  a pomp  which  misleads;  for 
both  the  first  and  second  themes  are  of  a more 
sentimental  thau  heroic  nature.  These  themes 
have  a strong  family  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  the  socond,  with  its  exquisite 
accompaniment,  is  closely  related  to  certain 
numbers  of  the  ’’Queen  of  Sheba,”  the  most 
characteristic  of  (joldmark’s  works.  The 
instrumentation  of  the  whole  concerto,  let  it 
be  remarked,  is  the  work  of  a master  hand;  it 
fsso  varied,  so  full  of  color,  and  above  all 
so  discreet.  The  melodies  of  the  first  move- 
ment are  beautiful ; but  this  same  movement, 
with  its  mixture  of  pomp,  sentimentalism 
and  strict  style  (for  there  is  a curious  di- 
gression for  the  orchestra  in  the  shape  of  a 
species  of  fughetta.  which  serves  as  a resting 
place  for  the  solo  player),  is  rather  episodic 
thau  firmly  knit.  The  second  movement  is 
an  air  which,  though  clothed  in  inodoru  har- 
monies. still  preserves  the  old-fashioned  grace 
of  the  last  century,  i he  final  movement  sug- 
gests the  bolero,  and  with  its  spirited  rhythm 
and  characteristic  melody  will  no  doubt 
always  be  the  most  popular  of  the  three.  In 
this  last  movement  is  an  elaborate  cadenza. 
As  a whole,  the  work  does  not  show  so  much 
imagination  as  skilful  elaboration  of  detail. 

This  concerto  was  superbly  played  by  Mr. 
Kneisel.  Its  many  and  great  difficulties  were 
overcome  with  "classic  calmness  and  ac- 
curacy.” to  use  a favorite  phrase  of  German 
critics:  and  iu  overcoming- these  difficulties  the 
labor  already  spent  and  auy  present  anxiety 
were  studiously  concealed.  Surenes3  and  a 
confidence  which  does  not  boast  are  always 
seen  in  Mr.  Kneisel’s  work;  and  his  exquisite 
, taste  keens  him  from  sensationalism  or  dul- 
j ness.  The  beauty  of  tone  displayed  by  him 
last  Saturday  evening  has  always  charmed. 
Nor  was  it  the  brilliancy  lie  gave  the  cadenza 
which  distinguished  his  playing.  The  distinc- 
1 tive  feature  of  his  performance  was  its  ele- 
1 gance.  Possibly  in  tho  first  and  third  move- 
ment one  wished  that  a drop  of  the  virtuoso’s 
biood  might  quicken  his  pulse;  but  had  there 
been  more  fire  or  passion,  that  which  was  en- 
nobled by  his  elegance  might  have  seemed 
tawdry ; for  by  a dashing  player  the  finale 
could  easily  bo  made  a cheap  affair. 

. The  other  numbers  of  the  programme  do  not 
invite  discussion.  Tho  pretty  melodies  ot 
Grieg  for  string  orchestra  were  given  for  the 
first  time— that  is.  at  these  concerts.  Our 
novelties  come;  but  thev  come  late.  These 
same  melodies  have  been  often  played  in  vari- 
ous towns  of  this  land,  and  even  the  inhab- 
itants of  Des  Moines  listened  to  them  three 
years  ago. 

„ When  Mr.  Nikisch  first  came  among  us.  his 
’ reading”  of  the  "Ooriolauus”  overture  was  at 
variance  with  custom  and  well-established 
traditions.  Bitter  words  wore  interchanged; 
much  ink  was  shed.  This  year,  his  treatment 
ot  the  second  theme  is  more  conventional,  and 
the  mannerisms,  which  in  this  overture  fright- 
ened some  and  amused  others,  are  less  marked 
and  fewer  in  number. 

Tho  Schumann  symphony  in  C,  were  it  not 
for  the  wonderful  adagio,  would  not  standby 
the  side  of  ihe  others.  For  the  dryness  of 
treatment  is  often  repulsive:  and  passages  of 
grandeur  are  closely  followed  by  barren  meas- 
ures. What  could,  for  instance,  be  a greater 
contrast  than  the  scherzo  and  either  of  its 
stiff  trios;  and  even  in  the  noble  adagio  there 
is  an  empty  display  of  counterpoint  which 
might  well  have  been  omitted.  The  last  move- 
ment uas  much  noise  and  bnt  little  of  the  true 
spirit  of  Schumann. 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was  like 
unto  the  programme;  it  was  eminently  re- 
spectable. 

There  will  be  no  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Music  Hall  next  Saturdav  even- 
ing.  Ihe  programme  for  the  evening  'of  Dec. 

20  includes  Brahms’s  "Academic  Overture” 
heuberger  s ’’ Variations  on  a Theme  by  Schn- 
ben  and  Mozart’s  "Jupiter”  symphony.  Miss 
Emma  i hursby  will  sing  an  aria  and  songs. 

Philip  Hale. 


MUSTC. 

MISS  FRANKLIN’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Gertrude  Franklin  gave  the  second  and 
last  of  her  song  recitals  at  Steinert  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  She  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Prior,  contralto;  Miss  M.  Shariand.  so- 
prano. and  Miss  May  F.  Tucker,  pianist.  The 
accompaniments  were  played  by  Mrs.  Emilte 
Grant.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Introduction  and  To.-cata.op.  12.  G minor.. Rheinberger 
Alias  Tucker. 

LascialiDir.  Outomne.  Carmen 9.  Paolo  Tosti 

(First  time.)  Airs.  Prior. 

"Dost  thou  love  me?"  Laugh  Not.  Ask  Nothing 

More F.  Cowen 

M is-  Shariand. 

Ragnhild.  Ragna Grieg 

Cradle  Song A.  Somervell 

(First  time.)  Miss  Franklin. 

L’Esclave.  Souvenir E.  Lalo 

La  Chanson  du  Page Augusta  Holmes 

(By  request.)  Airs.  Prior. 

Carlos  Light.  -'Thou  art  like  a flower.”  The  Vio- 
let. May  Song A.  Hervey 

(First  time.)  Aliss  Franklin. 

Scherzo,  E minor,  op.  54 Chopin 

Miss  Tucker. 

To  a Nightingale.  In  Summer  Fields.  The  Old 

Love Bralims 

(First  time.)  Aliss  Frauklin. 

The  charming  songs  by  Lalo  and  Miss 
Holmes,  repeated  at  this  concert  by  request,  ] 
were  heard  at  the  recital  given  last  week.  I 
With  the  exception  of  these  French  songs,  the 
programme  of  yesterday  was  made  up  Deselec- 
tions from  modern  and  representative  soDg- 
writers  of  Italy.  Norway.  Germany'  and  Eng- 
land. Yet  the  three  written  by  Tosti  are  by 
no  means  of  the  conventional  Italian  order ; 
the  first  two  in  their  declamation  and  form 
approach  rather  the  t rench  school,  and  “Car- 
men,” with  its  hints  at  Bizet’s  opera,  has  a de- 
cidedly Spanish  coloring.  They  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  earlier  songs  of  Tosti,  the 
songs  which  made  him  famous,  and  which 
narrowly  escape  the  charge  of  triviality.  In 
the  three  sung  yesterday,  melody  is  not  the 
strong  point.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
vein  worked  so  long  and  with  such  profitable 
results  is  now  exhausted.  In  bis  new  de- 
parture Tosti  has  not  been  fortunate;  these 
songs  at  least  a_re  disappointing. 

The  selections  from  Somervell  and  Hervey, 
however,  are  of  real  interest.  The  composers 
are  young  Englishmen  who  have  studied  in 
Germany,  and  of  the  two,  Hervey  shows  more 
plainly  the  German  influence.  Somervell,  a 
pupil  of  Kiel,  has  written  but  little,  bnt  his 
setting  of  Austin  Dobson’s  "Angelas.”  the 
four  songs  dedicated  to  Miss  Liza  Lehmann, 
and  the  music  to  four  poems  of  William  Blake 
show  more  than  mere  talent : they  show  rare 
imagination,  they  show  genius.  His  melody 
is  spontaneous  and  characteristic.  There  is 
German  thoughtfulness  in  these  songs ; but 
the  thought  is  never  obscure ; there  is  Frencli 
grace  which  never  sinks  to  flippancy,  and 
dramatic  feeling  which  is  free  from  exaggera- 
tion. At  the  same  time  his  songs  are  emi- 
nently English,  but  of  the  English  school  as  it 
existed  before  the  corrupting  influence  of 
Mendelssohn  ; they  are  fragrant  with  the  per- 
fume of  old-fashioned  flowers.  Above  all  they 
do  not  bring  Brahms  toimind,  they  do  not  sug- 
gest Gounod.  They  are  of  marked  individual- 
ity. and  they  are  the  songs  of  Arthur  Somer- 
vell. 

And  whether  it  was  Grieg’s  strange  "Ragna.” 
so  vague  yet  so  full  of  suggestion,  or  Hervey’s 
■ original  setting  of  the  much-abused  "Tliou 
‘Art  Like  a Flower,”  or  Brahm’s  "In  Summer 
Fields”  with  its  perhaps  intentional,  perhaps 
unconscious  borrowing  of  a theme  from  Schu- 
bert, in  each  of  these  exquisite  songs  the  art  of 
Miss  Franklin  was  shown  to  the  delight  of  the 
hearer.  The  purity  of  her  tone,  the  fine  senti- 
ment which  was  always  free  irom  mawkish- 
ness, the  perfection  of  training  seen  in  her 
phrasing,  all  these  cannot  be  too  warmly  com- 
mended. 

Mrs.  Prior  was  more  successful  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  French  songs  tnan  iu  the  selections 
from  Tosti.  She  has  a rich  and  sympathetic 
voice ; what  she  now  most  lacks  is  confidence. 
Miss  Snarland  has  naturally  a full  and  agree- 
able voice  and  a musical  temperament,  but 
she  is  as  yet  hardly  prepared  for  concert  work. 
Her  singing  of  the  commonplace  melodies  of 
Cowen  was  marred  hy  an  abseuce  of  legato 
and  a somewhat  spasmodic  delivery ; but  this 
natural  musical  impulsiveness,  although  it  is 
not  under  control,  is  a healthy  symptom,  more 
perhaps  to  be  envied  thau  deplored,  far  better 
than  a dull  lethargy  which  has  to  be  goaded 
into  action.  With  faithful  and  judicious  work, 
and  above  all  with  patience.  Miss  Shariand 
will  be  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  singers  of 
this  city. 

Miss  Tucker  made  her  first  appearance  yes- 
terday as  a pianist.  She  has  been  carefully 
and  thoroughly  taught,  and  she  played  clearly 
and  with  painstaking  accuracy.  The  com- 
positions chosen  by  her  were  dreary  pieces  of 
work,  allowing  ouiy  the  exhibition  of  mechan- 
ism. What  Miss  Tucker  can  do  when  senti- 
ment and  passion  are  demanded  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  accompaniments  were  played  with  taste 
and  skill  by  Mrs.  Grant. 

These  two  song  recitals  have  furnished  most 
i agreeable  entertainment  to  the  lovers  of 
music.  More  than  this,  they  have  been  of 
educational  benefit,  and  they  have  been  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  advance  of  the 
art  of  song.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Frank- 
lin will  give  similar  recitals  in  the  spring. 

Philip  Hale. 
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Music. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 


| ance  of  the  Goldmark  concerto  by  Mr.  Knelsel. 
Tbe  work  Itself  In  spite  of  Hie  great  beauty  of 
soveral  of  its  themes  anil  the  skill  shown  in  the 
working  up  of  detail,  Is  not  of  the  first  order. 
Some  of  the  material  seems  to  have  been  lulro- 
He  who  cries  out  when  the  many  remain  care-  duced  without  a purpose.  What  business  has 
less  and  Impassive  is  apt  to  accomplish  nothing  the  fugbetta  in  the  first  movement?  Why  Is  it 
and  gain  the  tiamo  of  scold.  He  butts  bis  bead  lugged  in  ? The  difficulties  of  tho  piece  were 
against  a wall.  Cozener  or  honest  man,  scholar  played  by  Mr.  Knelsel  with  apparent  ease.  His 
or  dunce,  his  hearers  weary  of  him  ami  answer  tone  seemed  broader  and  warmer  than  usual, 
his  Impassioned  harangues  by  a yawn.  For  ho  I and  so  far  ns  technique  and  phrasing  were  alike 
bores  them,  ho  tires  them  out,  and  often  when  j concerned,  it  was  a most  musician-like  perforin- 
aey  know  he  speaks  the  truth,  he  exasperates  ! ance.  Still  when  Mr.  Knelsel  makes  his  nppear- 
,hem.  Rarely  do  they  follow  in  tho  footsteps  of  I ance  as  a virtuoso,  he  cannot  disguise  the  fact 
the  judge  “which  feared  not  God,  neither  re-  | that  be  Is  first  of  all  a quartet  player  of  tbe  highest 
i.j  ••  k_.  - - i 1 * • ' rank,  as  he  Is  a skilled  leader  of  the  violins. 

No  one  man  can  unite  all  the  qualities  of  a 
virtuoso  and  u great  quartet  player.  And  to  the 
musician  the  rare  qualities  which  are  found  in 
Mr.  Knoisel  outweigh  the  dazzle  and  intoxica- 
tion of  tbe  virtuoso’s  display. 

• • • • • 

There  is  but  little  to  be  said  about  the  other 
numbers.  Mr.  Nikisch  did  not  treat  the  second 
theme  of  the  Overture  so  sentimentally  as  he  did 
last  year,  and  although  his  reading  was  in 
several  respects  slightly  at  variance  with  tra- 
ditions which  may  or  may  not  have  been  well 
established,  it  was  not  aggressively  original. 
Nor  was  there  anything  worthy  of  special  re- 
mark in  the  performance  of  the  Symphony  ex- 
cept the  grotesque  exhibition  of  tbe  strength  of 
the  drummer  who  has  won  the  cheap  renown  of 
being  the  funny-man  of  the  orchestra. 

• * * * • 

The  piano  recitals  have  begun  and  the  first 
shot  of  the  season  has  been  fired  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Mayo,  who  gave  a concert  at  Chickering  Hall 
Wednesday  night.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Mayo  has  neither  the  skill  which  should  prompt 
him  to  play  in  public  nor  the  temperament 
which,  in  some  cases,  mitigates  technical  of- 
fences. He  played  throughout  the  evening  with 
a hard,  unsympathetic  touch  and  a distressing 
monotony  of  tone.  He  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Belle  Botsford,  who  played  Yieuxtemps’  Bal- 
lade and  Polonaise  and  a romanze  bv  Svendsen. 
Her  breadth  of  tone,  her  bowing  anil  her  phras- 
ing deserve  warm  commendation.  Miss  Bots- 
ford has  talent,  and  she  has  bad  excellent  in- 
struction. Time  and  repeated  appearances  in 
public  wili,  without  doubt,  give  her  more  confi- 
dence and  the  restrained  passion  whieh  at  pres- 
ent are  sometimes  lacking  in  her  playing. 


I 


garded  man,”  but  avenged  the  widow  to  stop  her 
continual  coming.  A complaint  is  seldom 

pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  when  it  appears  at  stated 
intervals,  the  reader  might  say  “and  it  appears 
to  me  like  a doleful  old  song,  which  a bewildered 
sick  man  goes  on  droning  out  to  wearieJ  listen- 
ers, and  the  attendants  at  the  bedside  say  to 
themselves,  ’If  he  were  in  health  again  be  would 
sing  to  us  somo  other  song,  for  we  have  beard 
this  a hundred  times.’  ” 

• • • • * 

And  yet  what  can  be  said  of  the  programs 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  subscribers  to 
the  Symphony  concerts  under  the  direction  of 
the  present  conductor  ? Take  the  one  of  last 
Saturday : 

Overture  “Coriolanus” Beethoven 

Concerto  for  violin  in  A minor,  op.  2S Goldmark 

(first  time.) 

Two  Melodies  for  string  orchestra Grieg 

(first  time.) 

Symphony  in  C Major,  No.  2,  op.  61 Schumann 

• • • • • 

Here  is  a respectable  program.  Nothing  can 
be  said  against  any  number  per  se.  The  over- 
ture is  a masterpiece,  the  symphony  is  certainly 
worth  hearing,  the  melodies  are  pretty,  the  con- 
certo gave  an  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  great  skill  of  Mr.  Kneisel.  Why,  then, 
should  complaint  be  entered  against  this  pro- 
gram ? 

• • * • • 

Because  it  is  only  one  of  many  of  similar  char- 
acter which  are  thrown  together  without  care  or 
thought.  Because  these  programs  are  not  well 
balanced  or  arranged  with  any  eye  to  contrast. 
Because  the  “novelties”  are  chosen  from  the 
works  of  one  school,  and  while  they  may  be 
played  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts,  they 
are  not  novelties  of  to-dav.  We  find  upon  Sat- 
urday’s program  the  words  “first  time”  attached 
to  the  "Melodies”  of  Grieg.  They  have  been 
played  in  this  city  upon  at  least  two  occasions ; 
and  I am  told  upon  good  authority  that  they 
were  played  by  the  Symphony  orchestra  under 
Mr.  Henscbel.  Two  weeks  ago  tbe  program  for 
December  oth  as  advertised  did  not  include 
them  ; a day  or  two  before  the  concert  they  were 
hastily  pitched  into  the  program.  Nor  is  this 
the  first  time  that  Mr.  Nikisch  has  shown  this 
carelessness,  this  vacillation  in  selection  as  in 
performance.  It  would  be  well  for  the  manage- 
ment henceforth  to  put  at  the  bottom  of  proposed 
programs,  “The  management  reserves  tbe  right 
of  changing  this  schedule,”  as  often  appears  upon 
the  time-tables  of  railways. 

* • * * * 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  the  works  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  Men- 
delssohn and  Schumann  are  the  staff  of  sym- 
phonic musical  life.  No  one  disputes  the 
fact  that  the  overtures  of  Beethoven,  Men- 
delssohn, Cherubini  and  Weber  are  works 
of  surpassing  merit.  No  one  wishes  that 
these  masterpieces  should  be  shelved.  But  to 
ignore  the  works  of  other  men,  to  confine  the 
selections  to  the  writings  of  one  nation,  to  con- 
tinually give  the  same  things  over  and  over 
again, — these  should  not  be  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  conductor  who  is  called  upon  to 
take  charge  of  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts. 
Such  programs  do  not  reflect  credit  upon  the 
knowledge  or  experience  of  the  director.  Such 
programs  do  not  make  for  the  education  of  the 
public.  We  love  perhaps  the  more  devotedly 
the  friends  whom  we  only  occasionally  see.  We 
often  love  them  the  more  because  we  are  forced 
to  continually  make  new  acquaintances.  Does 
any  one  suppose  that  Beethoven  will  suffer  if 
Godard  and  Saint-Saens  have  a hearing  ? Will 
the  overture  to  the  “Hebrides”  be  less  beautiful 
if  we  listen  to  Rubinstein  or  Cui  ? 

• • • • • 

It  is  true  that  tbe  arrangement  of  a program  is 
no  easy  matter.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  three  per- 
sons chosen  at  random  in  the  audience  to  act  as 
a committee  of  selection  would  agree  perfectly 
upon  any  program  proposed  by  one  of  them. 
Still  by  comparing  our  programs  with  the  pro- 
grams arranged  by  Thomas  or  Seidl  in  this  coun- 
try, or  the  programs  of  concerts  given  in  Ger- 
many or  France,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  while  the 
great  works  of  dead  masters  always  appear,  the 
moderns  are  not  neglected  in  other  cities,  and 
many  compositions  are  performed  and  relished, 
of  which  we  in  Boston  hardly  know  the  names. 

• * » • • 

Reasons  have  been  given  for  the  peculiar 
course  adopted  by  the  management.  It  has  been 
said  that  Mr.  Nikisch  is  feeling  his  way;  that 
before  he  was  invited  to  these  shores  be  had  had 
but  limited  experience  as  a director  of  concerts ; 
for  he  led  the  opera,  and  an  opera  of  the  second 
class,  which  did  not  rank  with  the  opera  at 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna,  Munich,  Frankfort, 
Cologne,  Hanover  or  Hamburg;  and  so  he  is 
now  educating  himself  for  the  position  which  he 
holds.  But  this,  if  true,  is  an  unkind  reflection 
upon  the  wisdom  displayed  by  Mr.  Hlgginson  in 
calling  Mr.  Nikisch  from  his  happy  home  in 
Leipzig.  It  is  also  said  that  the  management 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the  scores  and  parts  of 
many  modern  works.  Neither  of  these  reasons 
is  a sufficient  one ; and  in  view  of  the  figures 
published  in  the  Transcript  September  20  and 
November  1 (the  accuracy  of  which  has  never 
been  disputed),  the  latter  reason  is  absurd. 

* * • • • 

Whatever  be  the  reason,  whether  it  be  ignor- 
ance or  parsimony,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
programs  given  since  the  advent  of  Mr.  Nikisch 
have  been  eminently  unsatisfactory.  And  we 
owe  a heavier  debt  to  solo  singers  and  players 
for  the  introduction  of  modern  works  of  differ- 
ent schools  than  we  do  to  the  conductor  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  us  acquainted  with  all  that  is 
good  in  music,  irrespective  of  nationality. 

; 

Saturday’s  concert  would  not  call  for  remark, 
were  it  not  fur  the  careful  and  finished  perform-  1 


Miss  Gertrude  Franklin  gave  the  second  and  last 
of  her  song  recitals  Thursday  afternoon  at  Stein- 
ert  Hall.  She  was  assisted'by  her  pupils,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Prior  and  Miss  Sharland.  Miss  Tucker, 
a pianist,  played  a Toccata  by  Reinberger  and 
the  Scherzo  in  E minor  by  Chopin,  and  Mrs. 
Emilie  Grant  filled  acceptably  the  position  of 
accompanist.  The  program  was  an  interesting 
one  and  many  of  the  numbers,  as,  for  instance, 
the  songs  by  Tosti,  Somervell  and  Hervey,  were 
heard  for  tbe  first  time.  Miss  Franklin  was  en- 
thusiastically applauded  after  her  exquisite  sing- 
ing of  the  songs  by  Somervell  and  Hervey,  a just 
recognition  of  her  rare  abilities.  Mrs.  Prior  and 
Miss  Sharland,  though  they  are  as  yet  hardly 
ready  for  the  concert  stage,  were  favorably  re- 
ceived. Each  of  these  pupils  of  Miss  Franklin 
gives  much  promise.  Miss  Tucker  showed  the 
results  of  careful  training  in  her  performance  of 
the  two  selections  which  called  more  for  accura- 
cy and  smoothness  of  mechanism  than  the  dis- 
play of  temperament.  Philip  Hale. 


The  singing  of  the  society  was.  as  a whole, 
excellent.  In  precision  of  attack  and  in  ac- 
curacy there  was  but  little  to  find  fault  with. 
But  the  society  showed  Saturday  evening  a 
tendency  to  err  in  two  respects.  First,  there 
was  a somewhat  mechanical  and  exaggerated 
accentuation  of  the  first  and  third  beats  in 
measures  of  four  beats,  even  when  the  com- 
| poser’s  rhetorical  accents  especially  called  for 
other  treatment.  This  fault  is  a common  and 
perhaps  a natural  one ; but  it  is  an  unmusical 
trick  and  produces  the  effect  of  an  eternal  see- 
saw, than  which  there  is  nothing  more  monot- 
onous in  music.  This  fault  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  tbe  number  by  Dreeert.  The 
Jother  fault  is  the  tendency  of  the  society 
Ito  sine  everything  detached;  to  shun 
the  sosteuuto.  as  was  seen,  for  example. 

I in  the  prominent  part  given  ttie  first  basses 
iu  the  part  song  by  Dregert.  where  the  other 
parts  sing  in  eighth  notes  to  the  sustained 
j quarters  of  the  first  bassos,  and  where  the 
I strictest  legato  is  demanded.  This  fault  was 
also  seen  in  the  singing  of  the  episode  in 
three-two  in  the  Psalm.  These  errors  were 
not  so  noticeable  in  the  concerts  given  last  sea- 
son, and  they  are  errors  wliicii  can  easily  be 
corrected. 

Mrs.  Ford,  the  soprano,  mado  a most  favor- 
able impression.  Her  voice  is  agreeable  and 
of  good  compass.  Her  intonation  was  pure,  her 
bravura  work  was  clean,  and  her  phrasing  was 
iu  excellent  taste.  She  is.  perhaps,  inclined 
to  make  loo  free  a use  of  the  portamento:  but 
i her  siug’.Dg  as  a whole  was  delightful,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  be  her  only 
appearance  before  a Boston  audienco. 

Mr.  Looffier  was  loudly  applauded  for  his 
performance  of  the  Chaconne.  His  selection 
I was  unfortunate  in  that  it  was  not  a contrast 
! to  the  thoughtful  if  not  sombre  choral  num- 
bers which  preceded  and  followed  it. 
i The  concert  will  be  repeated  this  evening. 
The  third  concert  takes  place  Feb.  18.  and  the 
programme  is  made  up  of  Dvorak's  "100th 
Psalm”;  "The  Death  of  Ophelia,”  by  Berlioz  : 
"Forest  Harps.”  by  Scholtz,  and  Grieg’s  “Olaf 
i Trygrason.”  There  will  be  a full  orchestra. 

I Philip  11a  lk. 


MUSIC. 

THE  XINOKKS'  C. 

The  Boston  Singers'  Scanty, •oondncicd  by 
Mr.  George  L.  Osgood,  gnvo  the  firm  concert  of 
tho  season  Saturday  evening  at  Music  Hall. 
The  society  was  assisted  bv  Mrs.  Seatmry  0. 
Ford,  soprano;  Mr.  C.  M.  I.oettler,  violinist, 
.and  Messrs,  l.inpoldt.  Scbormann.  Schneider 
and  Schumann,  horn  players.  The  accom- 
paniments were  played  by  Mr.  Clayton  Johns. 
Tbe  programme  was  as  follows: 

-.Ixtti  motet- -"The  spirit  also  tietpeth  us” Back 

Double  chorus. 

Illiorncls. Schumann 

Male  voices. 

The  Dcaib  of  Trenar lirahms 

female  voice*. 

Cbaconac llach 

Mr.  Locflier. 

l*salm  11 McndelaioMi 

Double  chorus. 

ft.  Itcverie Heullinirer 

b.  KruhlliiK8angen Kick 

c.  Mazurka Chopin 

Mrs.  Ford. 

Mght  Song  In  the  Woods Schubert 

Male  voices. 

The  Birds Taubert 

Female  voices. 

The  Woodland  Angelas Dvorak 

Dudling  In  the  Linden  Tree DreuerL 

Male  voices. 

The  Winds It.  Becker 

Female  voices. 

Clu  istmas  Carol Osgood 

The  programmes  chosen  by  Mr.  Osgood  for 
tbe  second  season  of  the  Singers’  show  both 
tbo  fine  and  catholic  taste  of  the  director 
and  tbe  High  aims  and  purposes  of  the  society. 
And  these  things  act  reciprocally.  Unless  a 
conductor  has  confidence  in  his  chorus  he  can- 
not select  a Bach  motet  for  public  perform- 
ance; nor  would  a chorus  be  willing  to  sing 
several  numbers  found  uoon  the  programmes 
of  this  and  last  season  unless  it  had  been  edu- 
cated lo  the  appreciation  of  what  is  of  true 
worth  in  vocal  music.  Conductor  and  chorus 
run  no  slight  risk  in  presenting  such  pro- 
grammes to  their  audiences,  upon  whom,  in  a 
measure,  they  are  dependent.  The  religious 
works  of  Bach  and  Palestrina  are  not  to  be 
comprehended  or  enjoyed  at  a hearing.  They 
suffer  in  being  taken  from  their  home,  tho 
church.  Instead  of  being  agreeable  episodes 
which  relieve  the  severe  formalism  of  ttie 
Protestant  service  or  embellish  the  gorgeous 
ritual  of  the  Romish  church,  they  are  isolated 
numbers  of  a concert  programme  sung  in  a 
bare  ball ; there  is  garish  light  instead  of  win- 
dows of  stained  glass  or  the  dim  rays  of  conse- 
crated candles  ; and  the  hearers  are  presont  from 
curiosity  and  for  entertainment,  not  for  the 
express  purpose  of  worship,  in  which  they  are 
assisted  fiy  the  music  of  the  great  Italian  and 
German,  which  does  not  so  much  appeal  to 
the  sensuous  elements  of  man’s  nature  by  de- 
fined melody  as  it  creates  a state  or  condition 
of  mind  favorable  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
problems  of  life  and  death.  We  owe  hearty 
thanks  to  Mr.  Osgood  and  his  society,  in  that 
we  are  from  time  to  time  allowed  to  hear  this 
noble  music  of  past  ages ; that  this  music  is  so 
well  sung  under  the  unfavorable  conditions 
referred  to  speaks  loudy  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  singers  and  the  musical  spirit  which  ani- 
mates them. 

Neither  the  motet  by  Bach  nor  the  Psalm  of 
Mendelssohn  compares  in  grandeur  or  dramati- 
cally religious  fervor  with  other  sacred  compo- 
sitions of  these  composers:  still,  the  former  is 
impressive  and  the  latter  is  full  of  the  Hebraic 
spirit  which  is  felt  in  Mendelssohn’s  setting 
of  the  Psalms,  a spirit  which  expresses  a defiant 
confidence  in  the  God  of  Israel,  and  is  yet 
tinged  with  a peculiar  melancholy. 

Of  the  other  numbers  of  the  programme, 
Dvorak’s  "Woodland  Angelus”  comes  next  in 
musical  worth  and  in  the  finish  of  its  perform- 
ance. It  is  a strangely  fascinating  composi- 
tion with  its  fluctuating  tonality,  its  half- 
concealed  false  relations,  its  surprising  har- 
monies. Brahms’s  "Death  of  Trenar,” 
which  owes  its  subject  to  the  poems 
of  Ossian,  is  eminently  poetical  in 
treatment,  and  its  beauty  is  the  beauty  of 
simplicity  which  is  seeu  upon  the  surface:  it 
need  not  be  sought  after.  Its  effect  was 
marred  iu  a measure  by  the  accompaniment, 
in  which  tho  piano  and  the  horns  were  olten 
sadly  at  variance.  The  "Night  ,S»Dg”  by 
Schubert  at  the  beginning  promises  much, 
but  the  promiso  is  not  kept,  and  its  monotony 
is  wearisome;  nor  did  the  singers  break  this 
monotony  by  well-defined  gradations  in  tone. 
The  “Ritornels”  by  Schumann  (there  are 
seven  of  them)  are  among  the  many  instances 
of  Schumann's  interest  in  tbe  working  out  of 
canons,  and  one  or  two  of  them  are  very  beauti- 
ful. The  third  is  for  three  solo  tenors  aud 
chorus,  and  the  solo  parts  were  sung  by 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Want  aud  Crocker.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a tonor  of  such  natural  gifts  and  so 
much  promise  that  ii  is  to  ho  regretted  that 
his  upper  tones  are  not  so  free  and  open  as 
they  were  last  year.  The  "Birds”  by  Taubert 
gave  an  opportunity  for  a brilliant  display  of 
tlie  female  voices,  while  Becker’s  “Winds” 
suffers  from  an  ineffective  and  redundant 
accompaniment.  Mr.  Osgood’s  "Carol'’  is 
always  heard  with  pleisure,  and  the  pretty 
trifle  by  Dregert  was  repeated  in  response  to 
enthusiastic  applause. 


MUSIC. 

THE  X.  E.  C.  CHAMBER  CLUB  CONCERT. 

Pro  third  and  last  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory  Chamber  Music  Club  concerts  was 
given  last  evening  at  Union  Hall.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  took  part  were  Messrs.  Faelten, 
Mahr,  Kuntz,  Schulz,  Goldstein.  Mole,  Keine', 
Strasser,  Guenzel.  Hackebarth  and  Scliuecker. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Nonet,  F major Spobr 

tor  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon,  violin, 
viola,  Velio  anti  contra  basso. 

Trio  lies  Jemies  Ismaelites  do  l’linfance  tlu 

C brlst. . . • Berlioz 

tor  two  flutes  ami  harp.  (Second  flute,  Mr.  G. 
Heindl.) 

Quintette,  E flat  major,  on.  Id Beethoven 

for  pianoforte,  oboe,  clarinet,  born  and  bassoon 


j It  is  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  laugh  at 
I Spchr  and  decry  his  music.  Much  of  it  is 
weak  and  full  of  cloying  sentimentalism.  Hut 
i much  of  his  violin  music  promises  to  live,  and 
such  a work  as  the  Nonet  played  last  evening 
is  worth  a hearing.  It  is  in  four  movements, 
of  which  the  allegro  and  the  adagio  are  firmly 
knit  and  full  of  beauty.  The  scherzo  allegro 
is  nol  without  interest,  and  the  finale  abounds 
in  old-fashioned  jollity.  Yes,  the  Nonet  is  old- 
fashioned  music;  it  is  full  of  old-fashioned 
ideas,  which  are  treated  with  old-fashioned 
courtesy.  One  idea  is  never  rudely  jostled  by 
another;  each  instrument  bus  its  little  say. 
and  the  others  murmur  admiration,  but  they 
are  too  well-bred  to  interrupt.  Form  is  always 
preserved;  and  the  passions  are  held  in  check, 
the  emotions  are  the  emotions  of  eminently 
well  bred  and  conventionally  educated  people. 
The  hearer  is  never  surprised;  he  anticipates 
the  conversation  and  is  sure  that  each  aues- 
tion  will  be  followed  by  the  correct  reply.  And 
hearing  such  a work  ot  Spoilt-  is  like  a visit  to 
esteemed  and  aged  country  relatives.  The 
guest  is  at  first  soothed  and  delighted  by  the 
calm  of  nature,  the  sluggishness  of  life,  the 
wholesome  simplicity  of  the  manners  and  the 
fare;  and  after  a day  or  two  he  longs  for  the 
smell  of  the  city  and  the  sound  of  hurrying 
heels  upon  the  pavement. 

So.  too,  the  Quintette  of  Beethoven  is  old- 
fashioned  music,  but  of  a far  different  land. 
There  are  hints  at  impatience,  there  are  traces 
of  nerves.  The  piano  is  not  aggressive;  in 
fact,  it  rather  accompanies  than  leads,  aud  the 
spirit  of  Mozart  still  controls  the  young  Beetho- 
ven. Y'ou  hear  Zerlina’s  song  iu  the  andante, 
and  surely  Masctto  dances  in  the  rondo.  Many 
of  the  modern  Germans  and  their  American  dis- 
ciples are  inclined  to  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  call  the  early  trios  and  this  Quintette 
"thin  and  weak”;  but  the  weakness  ot  Beetho- 
ven. as  seen  in  this  opus,  is  preferable  to  the 
rude  strength  of  many  favoritosof  this  genera- 
tion, whose  chamber  music  is  a struggle  for 
the  mastery  between  the  pianoforte  and  the 
other  instruments. 

According  to  the  story  told  by  hector  Berlioz,  ! 
with  admirable  simplicity,  the  Virgin  and 
Joseph  and  the  Babe  enter  the  Egyptian  vil- 
lage of  Sais  at  night,  and,  repulsed  on  every 
side,  are  finally  taken  in  by  an  aged  man,  who, 
after  their  bruised  feet  are  washed,  and  they 
have  partaken  of  milk  and  rine  grapes,  calls 
for  the  music  of  the  flutes  and  Theban  harp, 
that  their  cares  may  be  dispelled.  Berlioz 
once  said  that  he  demanded  great  means  to 
express  his  thoughts,  but  what  can  be  more 
simple  and  at  the  same  time  more  effective 
than  this  charming  trio?  It  must  bo  played, 
however,  by  such  men  as  Messrs.  Mole  and 
Heindl  and  Scliuecker.  Seldom  is  such  flute 
playing  to  be  heard  ; seldom  is  such  skill  dis- 
played so  gracefully.  In  such  hands  the  flute 
ceases  to  be  a "waterlogged”  tube  with  keys, 
a subject  for  jest. 

And  the  playing  of  the  different  musicians 
deserves  the  warmest  praise.  The  ensemble 
was  admirable  m every  respect;  in  rhythm, 


precision,  gradation  of  tone  and  in  phrasing. 
It  is  true  that  the  oboe  player  is  a weaker 
brother,  and  in  the  Nonet  his  work  often  suf- 
fered in  comparison  with  that  of  bis  asso- 
ciates; but  iu  the  quintette  bis  tone  was  less 
i biting  and  his  command  of  the  treacherous 
nent  more  sure.  In  this  same  quintette 
yackebarth  played  superbly. 
jS.  Faellen  proved  himself  a most  excellent 
Assemble  player.  His  faultless  technique  was 
i ot  displayed  at  the  expense  of  others:  his  use 
] of  the  pedal  was  eminently  judicious;  his  tone 
| was  never  forced.  And  l;e  showed  bis  artistic 
I qualities  as  much  iu  wliat  he  refrained  from 
l doing  as  in  what  lie  actually  did.  For  the 
I modern  pianist  who  plays  in  ensemble  is  toe 
I often  devoured  by  the  love  of  bis  instrument 
■ and  the  lust  for  its  display. 

These  concerts  are  now  over.  It  is  to  be  re- 
I gretted  that  they  were  not  better  appreciated 
I by  the  concerfigoers  of  this  city.  They  were 
i planned  with  strictly  musical  talent  and  they 
! were  carried  out  in  a strictly  musical  spirit. 
Nor  was  the  Macedonian  cry  for  help  sent  out 
to  careless  patrons  or  patronesses. 

Philip  Half.. 


MUSIC. 

MR.  NF.VIN’S  RECITAL. 

Air.  Ethelbert  Nevin  gave  a pianoforte  re- 
cital last  evening  at  Chickerine  Hall.  He  was  i 
assisted  by  Mrs.  AV alter  C.  Wyman,  and  the 
programme  was  as  follows; 

Fantasy  and  Ensue,  1 „ 

Gigue  aud  variations,  f 

From  Suite  op.  91. 

Mr.  Nevin. 

M algrd  moi Raoul  Pnpmo 

Chanson  Russe Paladllhe 

L’Ami Chaminade  ’ 

Amie-ino! Bemberg 

Mrs.  Wyman.  -. 

Variations.  Op.  21,  No.  2 Brahms 

PapillQll,  l arlPtr 

Krotik  f une» 

Mazurka Chopin 

Liebestraum  No.  3 Liszt 

Mr.  Nevin. 

Raft  song,  A 
Lullaby, 


In  a Bower.  f ' 
X-ittle  Boy  Bine, ) 


.Nevin 


Mrs.  Wyman. 

J 


•Ethelbert  Nevin 


Valzer  Gentile, 

Slumber  song,  , 

Intermezzo.  ( 

Song  ot  the  Brook,! 

Sir.  Nevin. 

Mr.  Nevin  appeared  last  evening  as  a pianist, 
writer  of  songs  and  composer  of  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte.  The  heavier  selections  upon  his 
programme  were  the  numbers  from  the  Raff 
suite  and  the  variations  by  Brahms.  The 
peculiar  talents  of  Mr.  Nevin,  the  cianist,  were 
not  so  clearly  seen  iu  these  comparatively  un-  | 
interesting  selections  as  in  the  numbers  by 
Grieg.  Chopin  and  Liszt;  yet  his  technique  was 
clean  and  adequate,  his  touch  was  eminently 
musical,  and  his  taste  unimpeachable.  Per- 
haps there  might  have  been  more  freedom  in 
his  chord-playing,  for  stiffness  here  gave  rise 
to  a harshness  which  with  him  is  unnatural. 
The  two  pieces  by  Grieg  were  charmingly 
Dlayed,  as  was  the  Chopin  mazurka,  and  in 
music  of  this  class  Mr.  Nevin  is  without  a 
rival  among  the  younger  pianists  of  the  city. 
His  playing  is  so  sympathetic,  so  full  of  seusu- 
ous  charm ; and  if  these  qualities  are  missed 
the  pianist  has  mistaken  his  calling,  for  they 
cannot  be  replaced  by  brilliancy  of  technique 
or  that  vague  and  mysterious  quality  called 
"intellectuality.” 

The  songs  of  Mr.  Nevin  show  again  the 
emotional  nature  of  the  man.  They  are  sim- 
ple. they  tell  their  story  in  a few  notes,  they 
are  written  with  a knowledge  of  the  voice, 
they  are  never  overweighted  in  the  accompa- 
niment. Air.  Nevin  has  that  first  and  indis- 
pensable qualification  of  the  song  writer--the 
gift  of  melody.  And,  more  than  that,  he  has 
the  even  rarer  gift  of  individuality.  His  songs 
then  are,  first  of  all,  songs,  not  duets  for  piano 
and  voice;  aud  his  songs  are  his  own,  not 
merely  echoes  and  imitations.  Nor  is  his 
range  of  emotions  a limited  oue.  He  can  sing 
of  love,  with  its  joys  and  raptures;  he  can 
touch  a note  of  deepest  pathos,  as  in  "Little 
Boy  Blue.”  And  here  it  must  be  said  that  in 
Mrs.  Wyman  fie  had  a most  sympathetic  in- 
terpreter. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  his  pieces  for  the 
piano  which  he  played  last  evening  do  not  de- 
serve like  praise.  The  waltz  is  the  most  strik- 
ing of  the  four  numbers:  the  other  three  are 
conventional  in  form  and  treatment,  nor  do 
they  rise  above  . the  level  of  ordinary  salon 
music. 

Airs.  Wyman  sang  with  beauty  of  tone  and 
exquisite  art  both  the  French  songs  and  the 
songs  of  Mr.  Nevin.  The  former  are  neither 
remarkable  for  melody  nor  for  dramatic  force. 

I The  one  by  Chaminade  possessed  the  most 
musical  merit.  Is  this  composer  the  Mile. 
Chaminade  whose  orchestral  suite  taken  from 
her  Pallet  "Callirhoe”  has  just  been  played 
with  great  success  by  Colonne’s  orchestra  at 
Paris? 

All  in  all,  a trulv  delightful  concert,  and  one 
that  was  not  too  long.  Airs.  Wyman  ana  Mr. 
Nevin  were  most  heartily  applauded  and  the 
applause  was  genuine  and  deserved. 

Philip  Hale. 


Hackebartb  is  not  easily  found;  and  in  the 
Quintet  played  Monday  night  Mr.  Rein6  waa  not 
far  behind  in  the  race.  The  Spohr  Nonet  con- 
tains charming  passages,  although  it  is  in  each 
movement  too  long  spun  out;  it  is  music  which 
sooths  and  never  irritates.  Mr.  h aelten,  in  the 
Beethoven  Quintet,  showed  himself  to  be  a master 
of  ensemble  playing,  and  bis  all-sufflcient 
technique  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
poser and  not  to  the  exhibition  of  sell.  And  the 
flute  playing  of  Alessrs.  Mold  and  Heindl  was  a 
triumph  of  art.  Such  fullness  of  tone  and  breadth 
of  phrasing  are  seldom  heard.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  another  series  of  these  concerts  will 
be  given  in  the  spring.  Philip  Hale. 


M/usic. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Boston  Singers’  Society,  conducted  by 
Mr.  George  L.  Osgood,  gave  the  first  concert  of 
the  season  last  Saturday  evening  at  Music  HallJ 
The  society  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Seaburv  C. 
Ford,  soprano;  Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffler,  violinist,  and 
Messrs.  Lippoldt,  Schormann,  Schneider  and 
Schumann,  horn  players.  The  accompaniments 
were  played  by  Mr.  Clayton  Johns.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows : 

Sixth  motet— “The  spirit  al-o  helpeth  us" Bach 

Doable  chorus. 

Ritornele Schumann 

Male  voices. 

The  Death  of  Trenar Brahms 

Female  voices. 

Chaconne Bach 

Mr.  Loeffler. 

Psalm  II Mendelssohn 

Double  chorus. 

a.  Reverie Heidlinger 

A.  Fruhlingsaugen Hies 

c.  Mazurka.  Chopin 

Mrs.  Ford. 

Night  Song  in  the  Woods Schubert 

A1  ale  voices. 

The  Birds Taubcrt 

Female  voices. 

The  Woodland  Angclus Dvorak  | 

Birdling  in  the  Linden  Tree Dregert  | 

Male  voices. 

The  Winds R-  Becker 

Female  voices. 

Christmas  Carol Osgood 

Perhaps  this  program  would  have  been  better 
arranged  if  there  had  been  a more  judicious  order 
in  the  numbers;  for  Airs.  Ford’s  songs  separated 
in  a marked  manner  the  more  somber  from 
the  lighter  choral  numbers.  The  selections  from 
Bach,  Schumann,  Alendelssobn  and  Brahms 
were  heavy  with  thought  and  dark  in  color,  and 
by  the  time  the  lighter,  more  melodious  part 
songs  were  reached,  the  hearer’s  ears  were  dull. 
Yet  it  seems  ungracious  to  complain  of  any  num- 
ber of  this  program ; for  we  seldom  hear  the 
choral  works  of  Bach  ; such  beantiful  music  as 
Brahms’  “Death  of  Trenar”  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently given,  for  its  sadness  is  beautiful  and 
not  repulsive,  nor  are  the  faces  of  the  maidens 
who  mourn  disfigured  by  weeping,  nor  are  their 
eyes  swollen  with  tears;  the  “Ritornels”  of 
Schumann  are  interesting  as  a study  and  one  or 
two  of  them  are  charming  mnsic;  and  the  Psalm 
of  Mendelssohn  is  by  no  means  so  familiar  that 
it  la  a bore,  though  I confess  it  might  easily  be- 
come wearisome,  for  it  ranks  among  the  in- 
ferior choral  productions  of  Alendelssobn. 

» * » * • 

Of  the  selections  which  followed  Mrs.  Ford’s 
song9,  the  “Woodland  Angelus”  came  easily 
first.  It  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  music,  and  it 
was  sung  extremely  well,  save  for  an  inclination 
to  unduly  accentuate  the  strong  beat3,  even 
when  the  composer  had  especially  indicated  a 
diminuendo,  and  this  tendency,  by  the  way,  was 
noticed  in  other  selections.  It  is  wrong  to  sing 
without  proper  accentuation;  but  the  idea  that 
in  every  measure  of  four  or  six  or  nine  there 
should  be  two  or  three  strongly  marked  beats  is 
an  exploded  idea.  Still  it  is  a common  fault 
which  otten  comes  from  a desire  to  forcibly  ex- 
press the  rhythm ; but  the  bars  have  bat  little  to 
do  with  determining  the  musical  sentence,  and 
the  time  may  come  when  they  will  be  removed, 
as  many  even  now  prophesy. 

• • • • • 

The  “Bird  Song”  of  Taubert  was  brilliantly 
performed  by  the  female  voices,  as  was  “The 
Winds.”  a labored  composition  by  Becker. 
Schubert’s  “Night  Song”  was  sung  without 
much  color,  and  the  horns  both  here  and  in  the 
Brahms  selection  were  not  entirely  under  con- 
trol. Mr.  Osgood’s  admirably  written  carol  was 
most  satisfactorily  sung. 

• • * * • 

The  singing  of  the  society  was  distinguished  ! 
first  of  all  for  its  superb  body  of  tone.  The  parts 
are  well  balanced,  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
screaming  in  the  fortissimos  as  well  as  a sense 
of  reserve  force  in  softest  passages.  There  is  a 
rare  flexibility,  too,  In  measures  requiring  rapid 
work.  The  intonation  was,  as  a whole,  ex- 
cellent, and  when  there  was  a slight  deviation,  it 
was  not  without  excuse;  for  surely  it  is  a task 
to  keep  to  the  pitch  throughout  the  Intricacies 
and  difficulties  of  a Bach  Motet.  The  chorus 
sang  with  genuine  expression  and  with  a fixed 
knowledge  of  more  dynamic  marks  than  the  two 
opposing,  piano  and  forte.  Certain  passages 
might  have  been  sung  with  more  attention  to 
sostenuto,  and  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
accentuation  has  already  been  referred  to.  The 
concert  as  a whole  was  most  creditable  to  Mr. 
Osgood  and  the  society. 

• • • • • 

Mrs.  Seabury  C.  Ford,  the  soprano,  Is  a West- 
ern lady,  who  at  the  Singers'  concert  made  a 
very  favorable  impression.  Her  voice  is  fresh 
and  of  good  compass;  her  enunciation  was  ex- 
cellent, and  both  in  brilliant  and  sustained  work 
she  showed  skill  and  taste.  She  was  heartily 
applauded,  and  for  an  extra  number  she  sang  a 
new  song  by  Ethelbert  Nevin. 

* • • • • 

Monday  evening  the  third  and  last  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  Chamber  Alusic  Club  con- 
certs was  given  at  Union  Hall.  The  gentlemeu 
who  took  part  were  Messrs.  Faelten.  Alahr, 
Kuntz,  Schutz,  Goldstein,  Mole,  Reine,  Strasser, 
Guenzel,  Haekebartn  and  Schuecker.  The  pro 
gram  was  as  follows  ; 

Nonet,  F major Spohi 

For  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon,  violin,  viola, 
’aello  and  contra  basso 
Trio  Des  Jeunes  Ismaelites  de  l’Enfance  du 

Christ Borlioil 

For  two  flutes  and  harp  (Second  fluts,  Mr.  G. 
Heiudl.) 

Quintet,  E flat  major,  op.  10 Beethoven  | 

For  pianoforte,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon. 
For  some  reason  or  other  these  chamber  con- 
certs given  by  the  above  named  well-known 
musicians  have  not  appealed  to  the  habitual  con- 
cert goers  of  this  city.  Yet  there  have  been  in 
Boston  few  concerts  of  such  uniform  musical  ex- 
cellence or  which  have  been  projected  from  so 
purely  a musical  standpoint.  In  the  first  place 
the  programs  have  been  carefully  selected,  and 
the  numbers  chosen  are  seldom  heard;  in  the 
next  place  the  ensemble  playing  as  a rule  has 
been  worthy  of  tbe  highest  praise.  It  is  true 
that  the  player  of  that  slippery  and  uncertain 
instrument,  the  oboe,  is  not  the  equal  of  his 
associates,  but  the  equal  of  snch  virtuosos  as 
Messrs.  Mole  and  Strasser  and  Sueniel  and 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ORATORIO 

Annual  Performance  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

— i 

“THE  MESSIAH”  FIN  EL  Y SUNG 

I Some  Early  Comment  on  the 
Immortal  Production 

*.*,**'«  “*  " °rk  U°,,e  bv  'he  Singer,  and 
the  Orchestra  Last  Ev*,,lnK_T.,e  Ninth 
Concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 

cl.ettra— The  Philharmonic  Concert 


Handel  s oratorio.  -The  Messiah,”  was  sung 
last  evening  at  Music  Hall  by  .he  Handel  and 

FaTrfcl  wT' wh,ch  wa*  ““'Sted  bv  Mis 
alto  Ur  IfberT,  S^raD0:  Mies  Ed, Hands. 

■ Albert  L.  King,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Myron 

I t 'V,,K,T;  bass-  Mr.  Carl  Zwrauu  was  con 
ductor,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  plaved  the  organ 
1 he  trumpet  obligato  to  Mr.  Whitney’s  solo  in 
the  third  Dart  was  played  by  Mr.  Aliiller 
ihathne  old  Englishman  and  Fagan  Fd 
ward  Fitzgerald,  the  translator  of  'hnu- 
Khayyaul.  tnough  he  was  an  admirer  of  Ha 
aft?r  an°»UwL>hiC,;re  lhe  ^vest  music, 
oratorios  ■ Td  “f  °ll0'V3  iu  r0Kard  ‘“the 
Zone  file  „ ‘ ,"k  ,be  day  of  oratorios  is 
I f]“«”  and  If-  ayi°r  pu,,“,u*  Holy  Fam- 
1“®?  ’ ; ',aefu‘-  1 pltled  you.  undergoing 
those  dteadlul  oratorios.  I never  lieard  one 

SnchWf|n0tttlreSO“leand’ia  part’  ludicrous- 
buch  subjects  are  scarce  fitted  tor  catgut 

"!  e was  a *l0<,d  old  Fagan  at  heart,  and 
mn  lie  had  to  yield  to  the  fashionable  Piety  of 
England;  stuclc  to  opera  ami  cantatas, 
where  he  would  revei  and  plunge  aim  frolic 
without  being  tied  down  to  Orthodoxy.” 

l,utlanatelyf0r  Fitzgera!d’s  peace  of  mind. 

' , ;yero  not  published  until  after  his 

death,  and  he  escaped  the  charge  of  bla.snhem  v 
wh  ch  snreiy  would  have  been  raised  against 
111m.  fot  to  a great  number  of  English- 
speaking  people  the  oratorios  of  Handel  are 
examples  of  pleuary  inspiration,  above  the 
Epistles  and  abreast  of  the  Gospe°s  But 
Handel  himself  did  not  at  first  take  his  orato- 
nos  so  seriously.  It  was  only  after  repeated 
failures  m opera,  and  when  he  was 
tired  but  by  the  tricks  of  his  enemies 
and  the  worries  of  the  opera  house. 

‘at  ’ie  1.00ked  towards  the  oratorio 

n?fn*0f,reC0Vei'lnsIost  mound;  and  he 

nnlv  fir  fr  y that  COmposln«'  aacred  music  was 
only  lit  for  a man  who  was  descending  the  hill 

„ i ■ :5!r  he.was  ove,  Mty  When  he  began 

' th®  “nos  of  great  works  which  began 

uiih  Saul.  Nor  did  the  English  public  ap- 

wortatf  ati,tI‘e  t,me  the  sacredness  of  the 
work,  tor  although  the  “Messiah”  was  given 

dnn  l42  111  Duibhn  and  with  ,hat  iu  Lon. 
"WrIdQont;  74.?Uhad  no  other  title  than 

worn  “vI0rat^r‘°'  as  lt  Was  feared  that  the 
word  Messiah  upon  a theatrical  poster 
oi  Dlay  bill  would  scandalize  the  godiy 
Indeed,  the  journals  of  those  days 
throw  a curious  side  light  upon  the  perform- 
ances ot  the  great  oratorios  and  the  habits  of 
theatre-goers.  See.  for  instance,  the  request 
made  in  Faulituer’s  Journal  just  before  the 
concert  at  which  the  ’’Messiah”  was  given  for 

•mf.i™81'  ti‘“e:rtho  r®duest  made  bv  rnanv 
,ad}.“  a,,d  gentlemen  who  were  patrons  of  the 
greatand  noble  charity  for  which-Uhe  oratorio 
had  been  composed.”  that  ladies  who  honored 
!f.'i?il'0D,C<v.rt  with  their  presence  should  attend 
without  hoop  petticoats,  as  there  wouM  then 

creased6  I00m  “nd  80  tbe  reoe,pt"  wo°uld  be  im 

„,1"spi:e,0[  Fitzgerald’s  growls  and  the  sneers 
of  many  disciples  oi  Wagner,  and  m snite  nf 
5H»>ur(1  eulogies  of  such  men  as  ChiysandeJ 
and  Gervinns.  who  call  Handel  the  on iy  great 
mus'dan.  the  "Alessiah”  muu  rank  forever  as 

It  is n*  Supr«me  works  of  huinai,  genh.t 
i,.  1 so.  dramatic  as  other  oratorios  bv 

lam.  it  is  eminently  lyrical.  Ils  arivs  foi6  tbe 
most  part  are  not  so  cut-and-drted  • they  are 
not  so  cast  in  a mould,  which  was  the  fashion 
t>nrnie.day  yy^e“  roulades  and  conventional 
turns  triumphed  over  ti.e  meal  iug  of  ,ife 

^£^1-  =‘ic  tfzLTs 

Eveu^'^h  thf"rhaverauover'  "he  en^s  nr  passed* 
f^er  Un  ^ t iutruVs h e I < ’i^oH 


,,  A‘tl,'s  L’l»fjstmas]tlme  what  could  he  more 
‘llaM  1,10  Performance  of  this  immortal 
nork  by  the  great  chorus  of  trie  ilundul  uni 
Haydn  Society”  What  could  take  its  nlac“> 
Amt  the  Chorus  sang  us  though  it  was  inspired 
b\  the  music,  with  a volume,  verve  and  pre- 
cision rare  oveu  with  ihis  famous  hodv  of 
?b«Si  Mole  ,httn  ‘I'is-  I Imre  was  a 
mrked  improvement  in  regard  lo  phras 
ng  ana  rhythm  over  the  work  of 
u11  1 18  addl'e!ls  delivered  bv  Mr 
A.  1 arker  Browne  at  lhe  annual  meeting  of 
t ie  society  held  May  2G  of  mis  year.  Mr 
ihownosuul:  "If  more  facility  of  execution 

better  phrasing  alia  more  euircssiveness  are 
desirable,  us  I believe  (hey  a».  we  will  aScribe 
our  iuults  Ihose  respems  tu  tl'e  grem 
a.nount  of  work  we  had  to  do,  and  hope  they 
will  be  corrected  m the  future.”  The  glorious 
chorus  singing  of  lust  evening  shows  that 
these  faults  which  did  exist  have  been  coi 
rented ; for  uoihiug  could  he  finer  than 
he  Derformanco  of  "And  the  glorv  of 
(the  Lord.  hit  unto  us  a child  is  born” 
"*l  laai"f  other  choruses.  The  roulades  were 
sung  with  remarkable  clearness  and  skilful 
management  of  breath.  .Such  clearness  in  ex- 
ecution is  seldom  hoard  in  musical  bodies  of 
the  great  size  of  this  society.  Tim  attacks 
throughout  were  excellent:  and  in  strict  poly- 
phonic singing,  as  in  the  chorus.  "And  with 
his  stripes,  ’ there  was  nothing  to  be  desired 
ll  there  was  any  weakness  noticeable,  it  was 
in  the  altos,  and  yet  they  did  admirable  work 
?“ct>  chorus  staging  is  not  only  an  honor  to 
the  society  and  ty  Mr.  /orrahn.  it  is  an  honor 
to  the  city  ot  Boston. 

1 he  orchestral  accompaniment  was  an 
agreeable  surprise.  Too  often  lias  the  playing 
ot  the  orchestra  in  oratorios  and  cantatas  been 
mstinguished  by  a monotonous  disregard  of 
all  dynamic  marks  and  au  indifference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  conductor.  Last  evening  the  I 
accompaniments  were  discreet  and  in  excel- 
lent taste:  the  singers  were  not  overpowered 
nor  was  there  a rough-and-tumble  forte  from; 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  And  what  is  especi- 
ally worthy  of  notice,  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
this  time  gave  rise  to  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
not  ot  pain. 

In  a Handel  oratorio  the  chorus  is  after  all 
the  great  soloist  (if  there  is  any  authority  for 
t his  word).  For  ip  the  chorus  Handel  spoke 
directly  and  with  trumpet  tones.  Here  he 
rules  supreme,  and  excites  wonder  even  now 
while  the  greater  number  of  his  arias  seem  to 
modern  ears  inexpressibly  tedious.  As  has 
been  stated,  the  "Messiah”  is  not  so 
over-laden  with  long-winded  bravura 
airs;  there  are  enough,  it  is  true,  and 
one  or  two  of  them,  as  "Every  Valley,”  could 
be  easily  spared,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  these 
] are  anas  which  go  straight  to  the  heart.  Of 
t the  singers  of  last  evening.  Mrs.  Walker  de- 
j serves  almost  unstinted  praise  for  her  beauti- 
ful  performance  of  the  middle  episode  of 
Kejoice  greatly,  ’the  airs  "But  thou  didst 
not  leave  and  Come  unto  him”  and  the 
greater  part  of  "i  know  that  my  Redeemer.” 
Her  singing  of  sustained  passages  was  most 
admirable;  it  was  marked  by  warmth,  puritv 
or  tone  and  delightful  phrasipg;  it  was 
free  from  exaggeration  and  cheap  senti- 
mentalism. Here  is  a woman  who  each 
season  shows  marked  progress  in  every 
direction;  nor  has  she  by  any  means  reached 
the  eDd  of  her  artistic  career.  Air.  Whitney 
the  consummate  artist,  showed  the  results  of 
that  training  which,  with  his  noble  voice 
made  him  long  ago  famous,  not  only  in  this 
j country,  but  m Europe;  he  sang  roulades  as 
; they  should  oe  sung;  and  so  he  gave  not  only 
pleasure,  but  a practical  lesson  in  the  art  of 
singing  to  many  who  are  inclined  to  subordi- 
nate tone-production  ana  the  study  of  agility 
to  what  is  called  "dramatic  singing.”  another 
name  for  a detached  and  explosive  delivery. 
Miss  Edmauds  was  most  successful  in  “He 
was  despised,  where,  in  the  episode  beginning 
in  G minor,  she  showed  genuine  dramatic 
power.  In  ’He  shall  feed  liis  flock,”  she  mis- 
took sentimentalism  for  simplicity,  and  her 
delivery  of  ”0  Thou  that  tellest”  lacked 

breadth.  Mr.  King  has  naturally  an  excellent 
voice,  full,  manly,  and  of  good  compass;  but 
he  has  unpleasant  tricks,  and  his  tone  produc- 
tion cannot  he  praised.  He  is  apt  to  think  that 
expression  is  gained  by  alternately  singing 
one  note  loud,  the  other  soft,  a species  of  sing- 
ing; which  lias  been  somewhat-  vulgarly  de- 
scribed as  the  "open  and  shut”  method. 

The  solo  singers  and  the  chorus  were  fre- 
quently and  heartily  applauded  by  the  great 
audience.  The  next  concert  of  the  society  will 
take  place  Feb.  1.  ism.  when  Dvorak’s 
"St-abat  Mater"  will  be  sung.  The  society  will 
he  assisted  by  Miss  DeVere,  Miss  Winant  and 
Messrs.  William  J.  Winch  and  Emil  Fischer. 

Philip  Hale. 


NINTH  SYMPHONY  f’ONfJKUT. 

I lie  programme  of  the  ninth  Kvinphnnv  con- 
cert, given  at  Alusic  Hall  Saturday  evening, 
was  as  follows : 

Overture.  Academic  l-'evUval P.rAlimi 

ltccli, and  Itond'j  Mia  Spereor-a  AUorata Mnairt 

Vuriatlunsuu  u Theme  by  Sctmberi  . llcuberger 

illretilme  In  lluetpu.! 

Arla/T.a  Perlc  ilu  lJi^ell David 

Syranhonv  In  C major  (Juplteri Mozart 

Kichard  tlmiborger,  whose  variations  were 
played  Saturday  evening,  was  horn  In  JHfio, 
and  ho  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  en- 
gineering. Not  until  he  was  twenty-six  years 
old  did  ho  turn  professional  musician.  These 
variations  show  the  influence  of  his  early 
training,  for  they  are  laid  out  as  though  bv 
rule  and  compasses ; the  plans  of  the  designer 
are  faithfully  carried  out.  and  all  the  math- 
ematical computations  are  found  to  he 
scrupulously  correct.  But  where  is  the  music? 
The  members  of  the  orchestra,  armed  with 
their  instruments,  go  out  upon  this  road,  so 
carefully  constructed  by  the  eugineer,  and 
hunt  lor  it,  hut  they  return,  empty  handed 
and  choked  with  dust.  The  theme  is  better 
adapted  to  lend  itself  to  the  devices  of  counter- 
point thau  to  give  pleasure  by  any  intrinsic 
beauty.  The  variations  are  nine  in  number, 
with  a long  drawn  out  finale.  N ow.  the  pres- 
ent generation  has  little  tasto  for  this  form  of 
music  once  so  dear  to  concert-goers.  Varied 
airs  which  once  delighted  the  public  are 
forgottep  ; and  we  read  with  deep  emotion  of 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  wore  obliged  in 
concert  after  concert  to  listen  to  such  virtuosos 
as  Moscheles.  who  insisted  upon  playing 
"Alexander”  and  compositions  of  that  class. 
To  make  orchestral  variations  endurable  in 
these  days  there  must  be.  besides  a display  of 
contrapuntal  ingenuity,  a lavish  use  of  color, 
surprising  contrasts  and  piquant  harmonies. 
Wnile  Heuberger’s  Variations  are  correctly 
made,  they  are  lacking  in  the  above-named 
essential  qualities.  The  eighth  variation  is 
certainly  the  most  pleasing  and  the  one  which 
is  most  truly  musical:  thougti  the  seventh  is 
interesting  from  its  strongly  marked  rhythm, 
and  in  the  fourth  the  muted  first  violins  have 
an  effective  part  against  the  theme.  The  other 
variations  are  uninteresting,  and  the  finale  is 
welcomed  simply  because  it  is  the  finale.  The 
work  as  a whole  is  dull,  yery  dull ; and  it  is  not 
unlike  a music  school  exhibition  piece  which 
shows  the  faithful  attention  paid  uy  a plodding 
student  to  text  hook  and  teacher.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  "it  has  been  played  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  concerts.  Leipz.ig.”  give  it  a fictitious 
beauty  nor  does  it  render  it  the  more  endur- 
able. though  it  may  stamp  it  with  the  hall- 
mark of  oppressive  respectability. 

The  other  orchestral  numbers.  Brahms’s 
"Academic”  overture  and  the  "Jupiter” 
symphony,  were  familiar.  The  first,  a pot- 
pourri of  Germau  student  songs,  may  be  of 
peculiar  interest  to  Germans  who  remember 
the  careless,  jolly  days  spent  at  the  university. 
Nor  is  it  to  he  denied  that  it  is  well  put  to- 
gether. Nevertheless,  it  is  a potpourri  pure 
and  simple,  only  of  a higher  rank  than  tho 
ordinary  collection  of  airs,  strung  together  ac- 
cording to  an  approved  formula.  The  noble 
symphony  of  Mozart  will  ever  stand  as  a tri- 
umph of  genius,  where  ttie  most  astounding 
knowledge  of  all  technical  resources  is  em- 
ployed for  purely  musical  ends.  Never  was 
there  a more  complete  concealment  of  almost 
superhuman  art  than  the  finale;  never  was 
the  beauty  of  an  andante  expressed  by  such 
apparently  simple  means.  But  why  speak  of 
each  movement  or  of  the  complete  symphony? 
As  Schumann  finely  said.  "There  are  things  in 
the  world  about  which  uotliiug  can  be  said; 
as  Mozart’s  C major  Symphony  with  the 
fugue,  much  of  Shakspere,  and  passages  of 
J Beethoven.”  Portions  of  the  sympnony  were 
j exceedingly  well  played,  noticeably  the 
minuet,  the  tempo  of  which  was  liappiiy 
taken.  The  finale  was  played  with  more  spirit 
than  discrimination. 

The  arias  by  Mozart  aud  David  were  sung  by 
! Miss  Emma  Thursby.  Whether  she  suffered 
from  temporary  indisposition  or  from  the 
cruelty  of  Time,  the  fact  remains  that  her 
singing  was  a disappointment,  for  her  voice 
was  thin  and  weak  and  her  intonation  was  not 
sure.  Yet  she  often  showed  herself  the  mu- 
sician by  admirable  phrasing  aud  artistic  ap- 
preciation of  the  composer’s  intentions. 

The  programme  for  next  Saturday.  Dec.  27, 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  as  Judge  Bridle- 
! goose  decided  causes  and  controversies  in  law. 
by  the  chance  aud  fortune  of  the  dice.  It  is 
made  up  of  Beethoven’s  eighth  symphony. 

| Schubert’s  unfinished  symphony  and  the  over- 
| tare,  scherzo,  uotturno  aud  weddiDg  march 
from  Alendelssohn’s  "Alidsummer  Night’s 
Dream.” 

Philip  Hale,  i 


Music. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  program  of  the  ninth  symphony  concert, 
given  Saturday  evening,  at  Music  Hall,  was  as 
follows : 

•‘Academic’’  Overture Brahms 

Aria  "Mia  Spereuza” Mozart 

Variations  on  a theme  of  Schubert Iieuberger 

Aria  "Perle  du  Bresil” David 

, Symphony  “Jupiter” Mozart 

Miss  Emma  Thursby  was  the  singer  of  the 
anas. 

* * » * « 

The  Heuberger  variations  were  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston.  Tho  composer  is  a man 
forty  years  old,  who  belongs  to  the  younger 
Viennese  school,  and  he  has  written  an  opera, 
and  an  overture,  “Cain.”  which  has  been  played 
here,  and  he  has  other  musical  baggage  to 
accompany  him  on  his  trip  to  posterity.  These 
variations,  however,  will  be  left  behind,  for 
while  they  are  well-made— that  is,  correctly  and 
respectably — they  are,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two,  tedious,  and  that  is  a sin  beyond 
redemption,  although  unfortunately  for  concert 
goers  of  our  day  it  is  not  the  unknown  sin.  The 
theme  itself  is  not  particularly  Schubertian ; and 
it  is  not  happily  treated  by  Heuberger,  for  he 
seems  afraid  of  it.  He  stands  at  a distance  and 
looks  at  the  object  of  his  love,  instead  of  playing 
the  gallant  buccaneer  and  making  it  bis  own. 
There  are  notes  enough,  and  they  are  distributed 
among  the  instruments;  but  the  stringing  to- 
gelher  of  notes,  even  if  the  rules  are  followed,  does 
not  make  music.  Why  should  such  a dull  com- 
position have  been  put  upon  the  program,  and 
attention  called  to  the  fact  that  it  was  played  in 
this  city  for  the  first  time?  But  hold!  it  had 
been  played  in  Leipzig,  and  at  one  of  the 
Gewandbaus  concerts  : that  is  reason  enough. 

* • * * * 

The  noble  symphony  of  Mozart  drove  away 
all  feelings  of  indignation  or  sullen  resignation 
called  forth  by  the  Heuberger  Exercises.  It 
was  played,  as  a whole,  in  an  extremely  credita- 
ble manner.  The  andante  and  minuet  were 
delightfully  given,  and  it  was  refreshing  to  hear 
a minuet  of  Mozart  played  as  a minuet,  and  not 
as  a modern  scherzo.  And  what  a wonderful 
symphony  it  is!  A masterpiece  of  genius 

hardly  equalled  in  the  history  of  music. 

» * * * » 

The  singing  of  Miss  Thursby  brought  to  mind 
the  enjoy  ment  of  past  days.  Remembering  the 
keen  delight  once  excited  by  the  perfection  of 
her  bravura,  it  would  be  ungracious  to  speak  at 
length  of  Saturday  evening.  Time  has  treated 
her  rudely,  yet  he  has  not  been  able  to  rob  her 
of  that  indescribable  style  which  is  the  trade- 
mark of  the  genuine  artist. 

« « * * • 

Sunday  evening  Handel’s  “Messiah”  was 

given,  at  Music  Hall,  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
society,  and,  so  far  as  the  chorus  was  concerned, 
it  was  a glorious  performance.  Seldom  are  such 
precision  of  attack,  such  irresistible  swing,  such 
purity  of  intonation,  and  such  clean-cut  execu- 
tion of  running  passages  noticeable  in  a chorus 
of  this  size.  And  there  was  a great  improve- 
ment m phrasing  and  in  the  observance  of  all 
dynamic  marks.  In  former  performances,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case  during  the  late  Festival, 
a part — say,  the  sopranos — would  begin  a phrase 
bravely,  weaken  in  the  middle,  gain  courage 
towards  the  end,  and  close  with  a triumphant 
and  impertinent  flourish.  Not  unfrequently  the 
four  parts  would  wander  aimlessly,  and  with 
faint  heart,  through  the  thorns  and  thickets  of 
counterpoint,  and  when  they  came  out  into  the 
sunlight  of  the  cadence,  they  would,  in  joyful 
surprise,  roar  lustily,  as  it  were,  a “Hurrah, 
boys ! we  are  out  of  the  woods  !”  The  perform- 
ance of  Sunday  was  free  from  this  reproach. 

* • • • • 

Mrs.  Patrick-Walker  sang,  for  the  most  part, 
with  a breadth  of  style  which  was  free  from 
exaggeration,  and  a warmth  of  lone  which  never 
became  sentimental.  She  is  a singer  of  much 
promise.  She  has  so  far  kept  herself  untainted 
from  many  plagues  which  have  attacked  the  body 
musical  of  Boston.  She  knows  the  value  of  the 
sestenuto;  she  knows  that  an  acquired  vibrato 
is  not  synonymous  with  expression ; and  she  is 
not  ready  to  believe  that  tones  should  always  be 
thrown  at  the  hearer  in  chopped  chunks  in  order 
that  be  may  be  moved  to  admiration.  Her  sing- 
ing of  the  middle  episode  in  “Rejoice”  and  the 
two  arias,  “ But  thou  didst  not  leave  ” and 
“Come  unto  him,”  was  wholly  admirable.  Nor 
did  she  encounter  shipwreck  upon  the  terrible 
reef  in  the  third  part.  Instead  of  courting  the 
difficulties,  she  showed  good  sense  in  avoiding 
them.  Her  singing  of  the  great  air  might  have 
been  much  more  dramatic;  and  unless  a singer 
is  a great  singer,  it  is  safer  not  to  attempt  to  might- 
ily thrill.  At  the  same  time  her  delivery  of  the 
opening  phrase  was  somewhat  commonplace. 
Her  expressed  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  “her 
Redeemer”  (more  properly  Avenger)  was  alive 
was  not  such  as  would  withstand  rigid  cross- 
examination  ; in  fact  it  was  a very  qualified 
asseveration,  such  as  might  have  come  from  a 
gentle  agnostic.  Yet  she  avoided  the  sin  of 
bawling  out  this  same  phrase,  as  though  the 
singer  was  so  cock-sure  of  the  alleged  fact  that 
6he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  in  defence 
of  her  belief,  even  tone.  An  admirable  piece  of 
work,  that  Sunday  night  singing  of  Mrs. 
Walker:  only  let  her  look  to  her  “upper”  tones; 
and  instead  of  obeying  George  Catlin’s  famous 
injunction,  “Shut  your  mouth,”  which  even  now 
stares  you  in  the  face  at  every  book-stall,  let  her 
open  her  mouth  more  freely,  even  at  the  risk  of 
personal  disfigurement. 

» • • * • 

Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney,  who  sang  the  bass 
part,  is  heard  here  all  too  seldom.  To  say  that 
Sir.  Whitney  had  drunk  of  the  fountain  of  youth 
would  be  a flattery  against  which  he  of  all  men 
would  first  cry  out.  Who,  however,  in  this  city, 
or  in  other  cities,  can  take  his  place  either  now 
or  when  he  is  gone  (mav  the  day  be  far  dis- 
tant) ? Our  German  brethren  when  they  sing  in 
oratorio,  as  a rule,  make  a sad  mess  of  it ; for 
Handel  wrote  his  oratorio  arias  as  be  wrote 
bis  Italian  opera  airs;  and  though  he  was 
a German  by  birth,  he  was  an  Italian  in  melody 
and  aD  Englishman  in  his  choruses  and  bull-dog 
perseverance  and  obstinacy.  Now  when  an 
Kalian  writes  an  aria,  a German  should  let  it 
__a!one.  We  have,  it  is  true,  many  singers  of 
^ Tpmue,  scattered  over  the  country,  but  too 


l many  of  the  younger  generation  have  gone  after 
i strange  gods,  encouraged  in  this  by  the  applause 
given  had  and  imported  singers  by  well-meaning 
and  ignorant  hearers.  How  seldom  does  a 
singer  of  the  training  and  experience  of  Mr. 
Whitney  appear  in  these  days  before  the  public! 
How  seldom  is  Handel  so  superbly  sung! 
How  seldom  is  theie  found  such  a combination  of 
agility,  breadth,  dignity,  intelligenc  and  ability 
to  display  these  qualities,  as  was  ma  test  in  the 
singing  of  Mr.  Whitney  ! 

» » » » » 

Except  in  the  great  aria,  “He  was  despised,” 
Miss  Edmands  did  not  do  herself  justice.  She  is 
an  eminently  conscientious,  painstaking  singer, 
with  a voice  of  natural  beauty  of  tone  which  she 
is  apt  to  sacrifice  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of 
her  dramatic  instincts,  forgetting  that  a tone  can 
only  be  pushed  just  so  far,  and  that,  if  it  is 
pushed  beyond,  its  beauty  vanisheth.  Yet  this 
tendency  to  exaggerate  comes  from  a most 
ardent  desire  to  sing  with  expression;  and  here 
irony  presents  itself,  as  in  all  the  little  and  great 
problems  of  life.  Mr.  Albert  L.  King,  the  tenor 
of  the  evening,  has  a fine  voice,  robust  enough, 
and  agreeable  enough,  so  far  as  nature  had  any- 
thing to  do  in  the  matter.  But  he  was  not  con- 
tented, and  he  went  a-sailing  after  that  same 
mysterious  “expression.”  As  the  results  of  his 
cruise  of  exploration,  he  has  brought  back  an 
assortment  of  voices  which  he  swapped  for  his 
own,  and  a curious  see  saw  between  loud  and 
soft,  which  alternates  with  sublime  indifference 
to  the  words,  as  regularly  a»  the  tick-tack  of  an 
eight-day  clock.  Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 

TENTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  programme  of  the  tenth  symphony  con* 
cert,  given  at  Music  Hall  Saturday  evening, 
was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  8.  in  F Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8.  in  B minor  (unfinished) 

Schubert 

Overture,  Scherzo,  Notturno.  and  Wed- 
ding March  from  the  "Midsummer 

Night’s  Dream” Mendelssohn 

An  old-fashioned  and  hearty  Christmas 
greeting  was  given  to  the  three  friends  who 
were  the  honored  guests  at  Saturday’s  feast. 
They  brought  no  new  stories:  we  have  heard 
their  jests  and  anecdotes  and  tales  of  love 
and  adventure,  yes,  and  their  lay -sermons, 
from  childhood;  but  they  never  tire  us, 
for  they  speak  clearly  and  sensibly  though 
sometimes  with  an  abundance  of  detail  and 
with  much  repetition,  as  though  the  points  of 
their  discourse  were  only  to  be  driven  iu  by 
repeated  blows.  Perhaps  one  of  them  with  a 
comparative  stranger  might  have  furnished 
more  amusement  by  the  contrasts  in  conversa- 
tion. They  came  together,  however,  and  they 
sat  down  and  talked,  and  the  hearers  forgot 
the  momentary  disappointment,  of  not  seeing  a 
new  face,  for  they  did  not  perplex  by  smart 
paradoxes,  they  did  not  baffle  or  stun  by 
enigmas  or  bombast,  they  did  not  surprise  by 
omjnous  shoulder  shrugs  incapable  of  expla- 
nation. 

Although  the  guests  were  in  the  mam  un- 
changed. their  behavior  at  times  was  curious, 
provoking  comment.  Beethoven  is  often 
rough,  with  the  rough  manliness  of  the  lob- 
ster-catcher or  the  tamer  of  oxen ; but  Satur- 
day evening  he  was  boisterous,  and  his  spirits 
were  auimai  rather  than  mental.  He  even  in- 
dulged in  noisy  practical  jokes,  instead  of  the 
fanciful  humor  which  he  has  showuou  former 
occasions,  and  when  he  danced  the  minuet 
his  feet  moved  clumsily  and  he  almost  lost 
his  balance.  Nor  did  he  mend  matters  by 
shaking  his  head  rudely  at  the  leader  of  the 
band  and  putting  the  Dlarne  upon  him.  Schu- 
bert, who  was  in  a melancholy  mood, 
at  the  remembrance,  perhaps,  of  feasters  of 
last  year,  who  would  have  welcomed  him  had 
they  not  arisen  from  the  table  and  gone  into 
the  next  room,  instead  of  sighing  out  his  woes, 
declaimed  them  so  loudly  that  he  became 
theatrical ; aud  although  his  words  were  beau- 
tiful and  heavy  with  grief,  they  were  lost 
sicht  of  in  nis  wild  gesturing  and  self-dishev- 
elled liair.  Yet  the  changes  in  their  behavior 
were  only  upon  the  surface;  at  heart  they 
were  the  same  noble  and  tender  friends  as  of 
old. 

But  the  exquisite,  almost  effeminate  Men- 
delssohn was  sadly  altered,  aud  from  loss  of 
temper  his  delicate  voice  became  hard  and 
rough.  He  had  brought  his  box  of  puppets 
with  him  lor  the  entertainment  of  children, 
voung  and  old.  At  the  very  start  the  fairies 
would  not  play  together : they  quarrelled ; they 
sulked  ; and  their  tiny  voices  were  swollen  out 
of  proportion.  The  instruments  designed  lor 
the  accompaniment  of  their  sports  should  nave 
been  played  by  gnats  and  grasshoppers  tne 
violins  should  have  been  strung  with  cobwebs 
and  tne  flutes  been  cdt  out  of  slender  reeds  ; , 
but  instruments  and  players  had  been  lelt 
behind,  ana  the  fairies  were  frightened  ; 
during  the  overture  as  it  was  played 
by  the  orchestra  which  was  substituted. 
And  Mendelssohn  grew  angry,  and  the  strings 
which  controlled  the  puppets  droppea  from 
bis  hands.  "I  wrote  this  music,”  he  said,  lor  . 
the  frolics  of  Oheron  and  Titauia.  who  lived 
with  their  subjects  in  a wood  near  Athens,  the 
home  of  great  Duke  Theseus;  but  this  music 
as  I hear  it  is  belter  suited  to  the  wild  land- 
scape where  all  was  made  of  metal,  clouds, 
earth,  vegetation  and  creeping  things,  the 
landscape  which  Baudelaire  once  saw  and 
told  me  of  tne  other  day.  This  music  is  no 
fantastic  enough  ; I miss  the  moonshine.  Anu 
1 wish  the  first  flute  would  play  in  tune,  and  1 
think  the  brass  maxes  too  much  noise.  Nor 
was  he  pleased  with  the  Notturno,  and  only 
with  t lie  Wedding  March  did  he  recover  lus 
spirits  and  equanimity  of  mind. 

The  programme  for  the  concert  of  Saturday 
evening,  Jan.  3,  is  made  up  of  Liszt  s lasso. 
Kail's  svmphony  ”Im  Waffle”  and  Burmeister  s 
■ concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  in  D 
1 minor,  which  will  be  played  for  tne  first  time 
in  Boston.  The  pianoforte  part  will  be  played 
by  the  composer.  Philip  Hale. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

The  orchestral  numbers  of  the  programme 
( of  the  concert  given  last  evening  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
under  Mr.  Listemann,  were  Adam’s  overture 
to  “If  I Were  a KiDg” ; the  Divertimento  from 
Tschaikowsky’s  suite,  op.  43;  Volkmann’s 
Serenade  in  D minor  for  strings;  Liszt’s 
"Second  Rliapsodie”  and  pieces  by  Giliet  and 
Strauss.  The  Rliapsodie  provoked  much  ap- 
plause, and  the  ’cello  solo  in  the  Volkmann 
Serenade  was  played  by  Mr.  Giese 
i with  great  breadth  and  warmth  of  tone 
| and  in  his  usual  masterly  manner.  Miss 
• Louise  Laine,  now  of  Halifax,  sang  the 
| recitative  and  aria  from  "Traviata”  with 
j considerable  brilliancy  and  great  aplomb, 
though  Verdi's  pages  appeared  in  a miniature 
edition,  as  Miss  Laine’s  voice,  while  it  is  pure 
and  sweet,  is  hardly  full  enough  to  give  char- 
acter to  the  haunting  melody  with  which  the 
aria  opens.  Her  bravura  work  was  clean  cut. 
Miss  Lucie  A.  Tucker  sang  "Lovely  Spring”  by 
Coenen,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  and 
she  suffered  so  from  nervousness  that  it  was 
left  for  her  singing  of  Mattel’s  "Patria”  to 
show  that  her  voice  is  agreeable,  and  at  the 
! same  time  powerful,  of  good  range  aud  re- 
I marxable  in  the  quality  of  the  lower  tones. 
She  sang  her  second  selection  with  no  small 
degree  of  dramatic  fervor.  Miss  Ellen  Berg 
played  Weber's  "Concert  piece”  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  She  has  considerable 
surface  technique,  and  her  tone,  though  small, 
is  clean  and  clear.  Her  selection,  with  its 
bravura  passages  as  cold  and  meaningless  as 
wax  ffowers.  gave  no  opportunity  tor  any  dis- 
play of  tier  musical  temperament.  Tbesingers. 
as  well  sas  the  pianist  aud  Mr.  Giese,  were 
loudly  applauded. 


MUSIC. 

THE  1CNEISEL  QUARTETTE. 

The  lvneisel  Quartette,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Daniel  lvunz,  viola,  and  Mr.  Arthur  \Vhiting. 
pianist,  cave  the  third  concert  of  the  series  at 
Union  Hall  last  evening.  The  programme 
was  as  follows: 

s“;as.r“K . nf.  ?£$£&•* 

(First  time  m Boston.) 

Quintette  in  C major,  op.  29 Beethoven 

Mr.  Whiting's  sonata  tor  violin  and  piano- 
forte is  an  eminently  serious  work.  It  belongs 
to  the  modern  school  and  to  that  branch  of 
the  modern  school  which  is  headed  bv 
Brahms.  It  has  evidently  been  written  witu 
great  care  aud  with  a high  aim ; it  therefore 
should  be  treated  with  respect.  It  is  in  three 
movements-a  vivace,  a larghetto  and  an 
i allegro  impetuoso.  In  the  first  movement 
there  is  hut  little  to  arouse  the  imagination  or 
gratify  the  ear.  Neither  the  chief  theme  nor 
the  side  theme  is  well  defined  or  beautiful, 
and  as  is  too  often  the  case  when  the 
composer  is  a pianist,  the  pianoforte 
is  greedy  and  claims  the  Hon  s share. 
The  larghetto  is  more  pleasing  aud  more 
purely  musical  than  either  the  first  or  third 
movemenf,  although  the  beauty  contained 
therein  would  not  appeal  to  a careless  or  super- 
ficial  hearer.  It  is  free  from  passion;  it  is  de- 
void of  sensuousness.  Ics  melody  is  suggested, 
to  the  hearer  instead  of  being  clearly  exhib- 
ited to  him.  The  final  movement,  the  allegro, 
contains  a tune  which  is  to  be  played  with 
passion  (according  to  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser as  expressed  in  the  programme) ; but  the 
emotions  must  he  supplied  by  the  performer 
and  his  imagination  must  be  drawn  upon,  for 
tho  notes  themselves  are  colorless  notes  and 
uothing  more.  The  pianissimo  close  seems  at 
first  hearing  illogical,  which  in  a composition 
where  intellectuality  rises  superior  to  spon- 
taneous melody  is  a grievous  fault.  As  a 
whole,  the  sonata,  with  the  excepuon  of  the 
larghetto.  is  dry,  and  wmle  one  must  often  ad- 
mire  the  skill  ot  Mr.  Whiting  m putting  his 
notes  together,  the  hearer  cannot  be  blmneil 
for  wishing  that  the  notes  had  a more  defined 
meaning.  The  sonata  was  admirably  played 
bv  Mr.  Kneisel  and  the  composer. 

The  Schubert  fragment,  played  here  for  the 
first  time,  is  an  extremely  lascinatingpiwte  of 
music  which  does  not  suffer  from  diffusenes. 
mid  vain  repetitions  as  do  many  of  the  Schu, 
bert  allegros  for  strings.  This  composition 
aud  the  noble  quintette  by  Beethoven  were 
played  exceedingly  well.  . 

The  next  concert  of  the  series  will  be  given 

, Jan.  26,  1891.  Philip  Hale. 


M usio. 


MK.  BAERM ANN'S  CONCERT, 
lho  I bird  of  Mr.  Haerinann’s  interesting  ' 
amber  concerts  took  placo  lost  evening  at  I 
iitou  Mall.  Mr.  Baorman  it  was  assisted  by 
iis  Gertruda  Franklin,  soprano;  Mr.  C.  M.  ' 
letller,  violin;  .Mr.  M.  Each,  viola,  nml  Air.  F. 
iese,  ’cello.  Tho  programme  was  as  follows 
rio  for  iiUnoroitc.  violin  ami  Velio,  in  c minor, 

Pi  . , It  von  Sitlir  • 

Ilia  1 >••!«<.  "An  .lie  feme . irllol.t- op.  iw . n.elliov.  ii 
.u.irlelUi  for  | i.uioforte,  violin,  viola  aud  Velio 

in  A major,  op.  2« Bratani. 

\ on  Sanr  s trio  is  an  interesting  if  uneven 
■'rk.  TUo  lirsi  inoveuienr,  an  allegro  vivace, 
•ns  with  a tiery  and  defiant  ibenio,  while 
second  motive  is  well  contrasted  and  is  of 
..isidorabla  beauty.  The  undanto  which  rel- 
ays is  a charming  number.  lull  ol  melody 
nd  unexaggeraiod  sentiment.  A scherzo. 
ie  third  movement,  is  curious  and  effective ; 
suggests  ghosts  mid  goblins ; it  is  true  night- 
lare  music,  lit,  with  its  niuUerings  and  diu- 
ilicol  laughter,  to  accomoany  the  rending  of 

10  of  Amadeus  Hoffmann’s  "Night-nieces.” 
lie  tinale  opens  with  an  unoressive  andante 
it  in  tho  allegro  which  close*  the  work  there 
a sad  falling  off  in  originality  aud  in  work-  I 
*usftin;  it  is  made  up  of  ordinary  material, 
•ated  in  a conventional  manner.  The  trio  as 
whole  is  rich  in  ideas,  which  are  Healed 
upily.  There  is  but  little  padding  in  the 
st  three  movements,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
• tho  permanent  value  of  the  composition 
:it  the  linule  is  so  weak. 

The  piano  quartette  in  A major  is  not  a 
zorable  example  of  Brahms’s  chamber 
•sic.  hi  the  lirst  place  the  themes  are  dry. 

1 ipid  tyul  of  trilling  importance.  It  is  true 
it  they  lend  themselves  willingly  to  a dis- 
■v  of  Ins  wonderful  skill  in  counterpoint, 

|1  charming  episodes  are  to  he  found,  as  in 

adagio;  hut  any  great  effect  or  lasting  mi- 
ssion is  impossible  unless  the  theme  itself 
<e.sses  a certain  nobility  or  beauty.  Nor  is 
cievelopmeut  of  these  themes  spontaneous; 
see  the  man  at  work  rather  than  the  result 
lie  labor.  Tho  digressions  are  like  the  pailis 
i labyrinth ; they  perplex  the  wanderer  who 
ts  a resting  place;  his  eyes  fall  everywhere 

11  covens  of  counterpoint;  and  if  by  chance 
breads  the  maze  and  tinds  the  centre,  it  is  1 
apt  lo  prove  a disappointment  instead  of  a 
»f.  For  in  this  quartette  me  promises  of 
(unsafe  seldom  kept;  the  fuss  and  fury 
..reparation  lead  to  a weak  performance 
a little  mouse  is  the  reward  of  great  groan- 
Wid  sore  travail. 

iss  Gertrude  Franklin,  fresh  from  her 
inpn  in  New  York,  again  won  laurels  bv 
hxquisite  singing  ot  Beethoven's  tcidei- 
s,  "An  die  feme  Geliebte.”  It  was  in 
y respect  a most  artistic  performance,  and 
oiu  do  these  songs  find  sucli  an  interpreter 
.am  German  critics,  men  of  authority 
.k  sneeringiy  of  Beethoven’s  setting  of 
ie  poems  of  Jeittcles.  They  say  that  while 
thoven  showed himself  a radical  in  all  the 
r fields  of  music,  in  his  songs,  with  the  ex- 
:on  ol  ' Adelaide,”  ho  was  always  con- 
auve.  old-lashioned.  They  even  dub  him 
•geois.  It  is  true  that  a few  of  the  songs 
its  cyclns  are  somewliat  trivial,  and  they 
iouventiouai  in  mauv  respects,  pariicu- 
’ >>•  t he  cadences  winch  follow  the  rules  of 
Italian  opera  of  his  duv;  and  on 
ant  of  their  strophical  character,  the 
is  a*  a whole  is  not  lree  from  tho  re- 
on  ol  mouotoiiy.  But  they  are  eminently 
Udo.  and  they  show  conclusively  that 
lioveti,  when  he  wished,  could  respect  the 
s of  the  human  voice.  And  snrelv  one  or 
Ji  mem  are  of  rare  beauty.  Besides,  they 
a value  in  that  this  cyclus  is  the  first 
. model  oi  a series  of  vocal  melodies 
met  as  the  pearls  of  a necklace,  yet  con- 
'd by  the  thread  of  a poetic  idea” ; and 
Beethoven  was  the  forerunuer  of  Sclm- 
bcbumanti.  and.  still  later.  Massenet, 
bly  because  tliose  songs  are  vocally 
cal,  and  written  in  obedience  to  l lie 
liy  principles  of  the  great  Italian  school, 
do  not  hud  favor  in  the  eves  of  these 
, critics.  Certainly,  as  sung  by  Miss 
kirn,  they  were  delightful,  and  the  hearty 
mse  which  followed  the  final  song 
ed  how  keenly  tliey  were  relished  by  the 
nee. 

> ensemble  playing  as  a whole  was  very 
Mr.  Buermaun  played  with  gre.at  care 
rub  a marked  atteniion  to  detail : and  in 
I m anil  quality  of  tone  there  was  last 
UC  little  to  be  desired.  Nor  should  ihe 
incy,  warmth  of  tone  aud  musicianhke 
in*  of  Mr.  Loeffler  be  passed  by  unno- 
while  Mr.  Zach  gave  valuable  assist-  j 

uexr  concert  of  the  series  will  bo  given  1 
lay  evening.  Feb.  I 

Philip  Hale. 


music. 

THE  WAGNER  MATINEE. 

A concert  at  which  only  compositions  by 
Wagner  were  heard  was  given  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Music  Hall  by  the  Boston  Sy in- 
ohonv  Orchestra.  The  solos  wore  sung  and 
played  by  Messrs.  Campanmi  and  Kneisol. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture  uud  lluticlianillo  from  "TaiinluoiiBer.'' 

(Pans  version.) 

Prize  Song  from  “Ole  lit  Isicrsliiyer." 

Mr.  CuinimniiiL 

Prelude—  “Tmtiin  uud  Isolde." 

Alumntd.iu  for  violin.  . 

Mr.  Kuelsel. 

•'Siegfried's  Passage  to  Itriiunldlde's  Hock.  Monilni; 
Dawn  and  Khtno  Joiirnev."  from  "Siegfried”  anil 
•■Ole  Odtierdiiinmorurig.” 

(Arranged  hy  linns  Itioliter.) 

Steg nm ad’s  l.ove  Sons',  from  “lilo  Walkure." 

Mr.  I’niupanlnL 
Vorsplel— "Die  M'dsierslnaer." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  so-eallea  Paris 
version  of  the  "Tannhaeuser”  overture  with  tho 
adjoined  Baccliauale  is  so  effective  a concert 
number  as  the  overture  itself  in  its  more 
familiar  form;  nor  will  the  Baccbanale  re- 
place, so  far  as  the  concert  public  iscoucerned, 
tho  peroratiou  with  the  return  to  the  Pilgrim 
chorus.  The  music  of  this  Baccliauale  in  tho 
VenusDerg  is  needlessly  brutal  and  tiresome. 
Venus  in  the  opera,  as  it  is  generally  given,  is 
a cold  and  eminently  respoctablo  woman,  so 
far  as  the  music  is  concerned ; aud  the  rela- 
tions between  her  anil  the  knight  are,  musi- 
cally, platonic.  Butin  this  Bacchanalo  she  is 
dragged  in  the  mud;. she  is  suddenly  trans- 
formed and  degraded  into  a Venus  Pandemos. 
The  drunken  rabble  deiile  her  altar,  arid,  hoot- 
ing, choke  her  doves.  Gounod  has  shown  in 
"Philemon  et  Baucis”  that  a Baccbanale 
may  be  at  the  same  time  musical  and  delirious. 
The  overture  was  effectively  played,  although 
the  opening  measures,  the  simple  exposition 
of  the  Pilgrim  chorus,  were  giv  en  with  an 
exaggerated  sentiment  foreign  to  the  notes 
and  the  poetical  idea.  It  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  “Prelude”  to  "Tristan.”  with  its  endless 
repetitious  of  a short  phrase,  was  not  so  well 
receiv  ed,  nor  did  it  seem  so  eff  ective  a concert 
I piece  as  when  played  at  other  times  hy  this 
I same  orchestra.  Wagner  said,  and  his  dis- 
ciples repeat  it  after  him  with  delight,  that  in 
this  opera  lie  made  "a  deliberate  effort  to  be 
his  unbridled  self” ; and  the  passion  of  the 
overture  as  well  as  of  the  opera  is  unnatural, 
feverish,  bred  in  a hothouse.  The  whole 
; story,  so  simple  and  so  pathetic  as  told  cen- 
turies ago,  a tale  worthy  of  the  genius  of  John 
Fora,  as  treated  oy  Wagner  closely  resembles 
an  analytical  study  of  diseased  lust  by  the  de- 
praved and  brilliant  Catulle  Mendes. 

The  selections  from  “Siegfried”  and  "Die 
Gotterdammerung”  were  most  heartily  ap- 
plauded. It  is  a mistake  to  think  that  these 
excerpts  lose  by  ueing  played  outside  of  the 
opera  house.  Such  as  have  been  chosen  for 
concert  use  are  generally  glittering  show- 
pieces of  gorgeous  instrumentation ; tliey  often 
stun  the  hearer  into  meek  approval;  or 
they  appease  his  fury  by  a comparative  lull 
followed  by  a "prurient  jiugle.”  Now,  when 
heard  iu  their  proper  place  in  the  opera  house, 
it  they  are  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the 
opera,  thev  are  soon  buried  in  the  avalanche 
of  dissonances  and  crass  effects  which  slide 
upon  the  stage;  or  if  they  come  later 
in  the  evening,  the  dulled  ear  is  un- 
able to  take  in  even  their  most  strik- 
ing beauties.  The  surroundings  and 
I text  have  but  little  to  do  with  their  intrinsic 
faults  or  merits.  For  although  the  effect  of 
operatic  music  is  enhanced  hy  the  situation,  it 
must  be  wretched  stuff  if  it  cannot  delight  or 
move  in  its  naked  simplicity.  Noise  is  always 
noise,  in  opera  or  in  the  concert  hall : an  end- 
less chain  of  dissonances  becomes  as  monoto- 
nous as  a long  procession  of  tonic  and  domi- 
nant chords,  and  this  is  so  whether  they 
accompany  dramatic  action  or  serve  merely  as 
a concert  number.  High  sounding  titles 
attached  to  weak  t nemos  will  not  eunoble  them, 
land  the  catalogue  of  motives  cannot  turn 
ugliness  into  beauty.  The  stolen  sheep-bell 
remained  a stolen  sheep-bell,  even  when  Ran- 
dolph’s mock  Oberou  described  it  as  a "melli- 
sonant  tingle-tangl*.” 

The  final  orchestral  number  was  the  “Meis- 
tersiuger”  overture,  an  overture  to  a comic 
opera  iu  spite  of  its  hair-raising  progressions 
ana  charivari  of  counterpoint.  All  this  com- 
motion and  straining  and  wringing  of  hands 
ami  shrieks  to  heaven  ‘simply  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  a comic  opera.  Here,  as  Otto  I 
Gumpreclit  once  re.-narkod,  Wagner  uses  can- 
non  to  kill  sparrows  and  sets  the  world  in 
flames  that  he  may  warm  his  hands. 

Campanmi,  who  was  given  a hearty  wel- 
come, sang  first  the  Brize  Song  from  the 
"Meistersinger,”  in  the  writing  of  which  song 
Wagner,  wishing  to  show  his  superiority  over 
allother  composers,  deliberately  followed  in 
their  footsteps;  he  forsook  Ins  theories,  lor  in 
idea,  structure  and  accompaniment  it  is  at. 
variance  with  them.  And  he  was  so  delighted 
with  it  that  he  hinted  at  it,  introduced  it  and 
referred  to  it  throughout  the  opera.  As  a 
heavy  diner-out,  who.  late  iu  the  evening, 
aftor  incoherent  babblings,  lights  by  accident 
upon  a brilliant  and  opportune  jest  and  is  so 
elated  thereby  that  he  repeats  it  at  different 
stages  of  the  conversation  and  often  out 
of  season.  Campanini  sang  it  delight- 
lully,  with  purity  of  tone  and  with 
understanding,  showing  himself  throughout 
the  thorough  artist.  It  has  been  shouted  and 
roared  and  declaimed  in  this  couutry  hy 
sevoral  of  our  German  brethren ; it  has  seldom 
• been  sung.  He  was  heartily  applauded  ; and 
aftor  his  exquisite  singing  of  the  "Love  Song” 
from  the  “Walkure,”  lie  was  twice  recalled. 

Mr.  Kneisol  gave  tho  audience  much 
pleasure  tiy  iiis  charming  perrormance  of  tho 
"Albunrblatt.” 


' MUSIC. 

THE  POLYMNIA  CONCERT. 

Tho  Polymula  Club  of  Koxhury  gave  the 
lirst  concert  of  the  season  of  18U1  at  the  Hadley 
Stroot  Opera  House,  last  evening.  Tho  club 
was  ass  is  toil  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin,  so- 
prano. and  Mr.  George  W.  Want,  tenor.  Tho 
urogrammo  was  as  follows: 

Selections  from  the  Nlnety-llftli  I’snhn,  "O  come. 

lei  us  worship" Mcrnlcinsohn 

Solos,  Miss  Uuinllii,  Miss  Hammond  arid  Mr.  Waul, 

IComUsh  hove I Uheluhoigcr 

Songs— 

"As  tho tnoon'ssoft splendor"  I « , 

"To  Ulo  queen  of  my  heart. " 1 r oru 

Miss  Hamlin. 

I.ost  Chord Sullivan- Anderson 

Solo,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Kemerolirauiio Mendelssohn 

Sungs— 

Two  Maidens.  Celesfe Newcomb 

Miss  lIunimriDd. 

Song— Love’s  Sorrow Shelley 

Mr.  Want. 

Sons  of  the  Viking Tuning 

"l.lke  silver  lumps” Darn  hy 

Solo.  Mr.  vVaul. 

Duet— "O  that  wo  two  were  Maying” Smith 

Miss  llamllu  and  Mr.  Warn. 

Miller’s  Wooing Tailing 

The  l’oiymnia  Club,  under  tho  direction  ot 
Mr.  Clarance  E.  Hay,  showed  in  this  concert 
an  improvement  over  the  work  of  last  year. 
The  female  chorus  is  still,  however,  the 
stronger  part  in  volume,  correct  intonation 
and  musical  intelligence;  though  the  male 
chorus  is  fuller  and  surer  than  in  past  concerts. 
The  chorus  was  heard  to  advantage  in  the  part 
songs  by  Faning.  and  in  portions  of  the  Psalm 
by  Mendelssohn.  The  attack  was  excellent  as 
a rule,  and  the  attention  paid  to  phrasing  bore 
testimony  to  the  care  and  skill  of  tlio  conduc- 
tor. 

The  noble  voice  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin 
was  heard  in  t wo  songs  by  Ford,  which  she 
sang  with  delightful  purity  of  tono.  and  with 
genuine  feeling.  She  was  recalled;  and  she 
sang  a charming  song  hy  MacOowel],  "Sweet 
Blue-eyed  Maid,”  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
audience.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion tho  clear  enunciation  of  Miss  Hamlin,  a 
virtue  which  unfortunately  is  rarely  found  to- 
day. even  in  otherwise  accomplished  singers. 
The  other  soloists  were  heartily  applauded, 
and  the  duet  sung  by  Miss  Hamlin  aud  Mr. 
Want  was  repeated. 

Philip  Hale. 
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THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

The  orchestral  numbers  of  the  programme 
of  the  concert  given  last  evening  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  by  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, under  Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann.  included  s 
overtures  hy  Thomas  aud  Auner,  the  andante 
from  Beethoven’s  fifth  symphony,  Weber’s 
"Invitation  to  the  Dance,”  and  pieces  bv 
Vieuxtemps,  Schumann  and  Muller-Berghaus. 
The  playing  of  the  orchestra  was  highly 
: creditable  to  both  the  men  and  the  conductor, 
and  the  different  numbers  were  loudly  ap- 
plauded by  the  audience.  Mr.  T.  F.  Cushman, 
the  tenor,  sang  Gounod’s  "Lend  Me  Your 
Aid.”  Adams’s  “Star  of  Bethlehem.”  and 
a German  song.  He  has  an  excellent 
voice,  sympathetic,  of  good  compass  aud 
I powerful  enough  for  all  demands  which  were 
! made  upon  it  last  evening.  Ilis  enunciation 
| was  excellent,  his  intonation  was  sure,  and  he 
showed  an  artistic  spirit  and  musical  intelli- 
gence. As  yet  he  is  not  fully  able  to  do  with 
j his  voice  as  he  may  wish,  but  with  study  he 
should  certainly  take  a commanding  Dosition 
among  tenor  singers,  for  he  has  at  least  the 
first  thing  needful— the  voice.  Mr.  Eliot  Hub- 
! bard  was  heard  in  the  recitative  and  arioso 
i from  "La  Coupe  uu  Roi  de  T hule.”  an  opera 
by  Eugene  Diaz,  a son  of  the  well-known  . 
painter.  The  opera,  written  in  competition 
against  such  men  as  Massenet,  Dubois  and 
others,  took  the  prize  offered  by  the  French  I 
! govemmentin ’67,  and  in ’73  it  was  brought 
out  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Baris,  with  gorgeous 
scenery.  Although  the  chief  part,  that  of 
Paddock,  was  created  by  Faure.  the  opera 
met  with  little  success.  The  opera,  however, 
showed  a promise  of  dramatic  and  musical 
power  which  has  not  been  fulfilled,  as  his  last 
opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini”  (called  by  the  wits 
I of  Paris  Malvenuto  Cellini),  produced  this 
year,  was  a complete  failure.  The  arioso  is 
' melodious  and  at  the  same  time  dramatic, 
aud  Mr.  Hubbard  is  to  be  thanked  for  singing 
it  in  public.  He  also  sang  iChaawick’s  "Bed- 
ouin Song”  and  Marzials’s  “My  Love  Is  Come.” 
He,  as  well  as  Mr.  Cushman,  was  recalled  after 
each  number. 

At  the  concert  to  be  given  next  SuDday 
night  Mr.  W.  IX.  Sherwood,  the  pianist,  will 
play  the  "Wanderer  Fantasie,”  by  Schubert- 
Liszt,  and  Weber’s  Polacca.  with  orchestral 
accompaniments.  Mendelssohn’s  complete 
music  to  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  will  be 
given  Jan.  25.  with  chorus  of  female  voices 
and  orchestra.  Mr.  George  Riddle  will  be  the 
reader. 


Philip  Hale. 


Mu.sic. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  program  of  the  tenth  symphony  concert, 
given  Saturday  last  evening,  at  Music  Hall, 
was  as  follows : 

Symphony  No.  S in  F Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  S in  B minor  (unfinished)..- .Schubert 
Overture,  Scherzo,  Notturuo,  and  Wedding  March 
from  "Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”. .. . Mendelssohn 
These  were  all  well  known  and  lavorite  num- 
bers; they  were  heartily  applauded  and  no  doubt 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  though  there  have  been 
much  better  performances  of  the  music  by  this 
same  orchestra. 

• • • • • 

And  as  ever  the  music  of  Mendelssohn  to 
Shakespere’s  play  touched  the  heart  of  the 
audience,  nor  do  the  detached  numbers  suffer  so 
much  by  separation  from  the  text  as  does  the 
suite  of  Bizet  when  played  as  a concert  piece  in- 
stead of  serving  as  the  accompaniment  of 
Daudet's  charming  “L’ArKSsienne.”  This  music 
of  Mendelssohn  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Overture,  “music  for  an  occasion,”  commanded 
by  the  King  »(  Prussia;  and  the  (performance  of 
theplay  was  not  successful,  owing  to  the  poor 
stage  management.  The  Athenians  were  dressed 
in  Spanish  robes,  because  Louis Tieck  advised  it; 
and  a prominent  official  at  the  court  compli- 
mented Mendelssohn  upon  his  music  but  thought 
the  play  “wretched  and  stupid.” 

* • • • * 

This  play  of  Shakespere  has  been  treated  by 
other  musicians,  and  operas  and  farces  have 
been  taken  from  it.  As  long  ago  as  1692  “The 
Fairy  Queen,”  an  opera  adapted  from  “Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,”  was  played  in  the 
Duke's  Theater  in  London,  and  the  great  Henry 
Purcell  wrote  the  music.  We  are  told  that  it 
was  a wonderful  affair,  “especially  in  clothes,  for 
all  the  singers,  dancers,  scenes,  machines  and 
decorations  were  all  must  profusely  set  off.” 
“The  court  and  town  were  wouderfully  satisfied 
with  it;  but  the  expenses  iu  setting  it  out  being 
so  great,  the  company  got  very  little  out  of  it.” 
Then  Richard  Leveridge  concocted  a Comic 
Masque  “Pyramus  and  Thisbe”  in  1716;  and  a 
"mock  opera”  with  the  same  title  was  written  by 
J.  F.  Lampe  iu  1745.  David  Garrick  wrote  the  lib- 
retto of  “The  Fairies”  and  John  C.  Smith  set  it  to 
music.  When  the  play  itself  was  revived  in 
1810  at  the  Theater  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  the 
music  to  it  was  written  by  Bishop  who  altered 
words  and  took  some  of  the  music  from  Arne, 
Cooke,  Handel  and  others.  Then  there  is  an 
overture  to  the  play  by  Maciarren.  But  the 
music  of  Mendelssohn  is  to-day  the  only  music 
associated  with  the  play ; and  in  Germany  it 
almost  invariably  accompanies  the  stage  pro- 
duction. 

» * * • * 

It  cannot  be  said  in  truth  that  the  per- 
formance of  Saturday  evening  was  distinguished 
by  delicacy.  In  the  overture  the  strings  were 
not  always  together,  and  the  dynamic  marks 
were  disregarded.  We  rarely  hear  this  winter  a 
pianissimo  from  the  orchestra,  or  a sustained 
piano  passage  of  over  four  measures.  We  are 
obliged  to  look  at  everything  through  a magni- 
fying glass ; the  pianos  are  all  fortes,  the  fortes 
are  all  thundering  fortissimos;  the  fortissimos 
are  swollen  out  of  shape  and  become  noise. 
Who  would  have  thought  from  the  hearing  that 
Beethoven  had  marked  the  second  movement  of 
the  eighth  symphony  “allegretto  scherzando” 
and  the  first  eight  measures  “pianissimo?” 
Where  was  the  airy  grace,  the  delicate  humor 
shown  here  by  Beethoven  ? As  played  by  the 
orchestra,  the  clumsy  playfulness  brought  to 
mind  the  lines  of  Milton  : 

“Th’  nuwieldy  elephant 
To  make  them  mirth  us’d  ail  his  might, 

and  wreathed 
His  lithe  proboscis.” 

And  the  opening  measures  of  the  divine  frag- 
ment of  Schubert  were  wanting  sadly  in  that 
mysterious,  unearthly  beauty  which  so  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  other  works,  even  from  the 
works  of  Schubert.  Throughout  the  concert, 
the  strings  were  inclined  to  be  coarse;  the  first 
flute  was  apt  to  be  out  of  tune,  and  the  first  clar- 
inet made  a mess  of  his  part  in  the  minuet;  it  is 
a relief  and  a pleasure  to  mention  the  exquisite 
work  of  the  first  oboe  and  first  bassoon  ; and  the 
horn  playing  as  a rule  was  excellent,  although 
the  brass  was  sometimes  blatant  in  obedience  to 
the  director’s  stick.  Here  is  an  orchestra  com- 
posed, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  skilled  mu- 
sicians; an  admirable  orchestra,  so  far  as  the 
individual  members  are  concerned.  But  each 
week  the  ensemble  work  loses  in  that  delicacy  and 
musician- like  regard  for  finished  detail  which  not 
less  than  a year  ago  made  it  the  pride,  the  boa6t 
of  this  city. 

• * * * * 

A sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  in  G major, 
still  in  manuscript,  was  heard  for  the  first  time 
at  the  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  which  took 
place  Monday  evening  at  Union  Hall.  Mr. 
Whiting  is  a composer  of  talent  who  has  knowl- 
edge and  taste  enough,  but  in  this  sonata  at 
least  he  is  deficient  in  melody.  The  influence 
of  Brahtns  is  apparent  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  work.  It  is  thoughtfully  written  and 
with  infinite  pains,  but  from  a purely  musical 
standpoint  it  is  disappointing.  The  themes  of 
the  first  movement  are  comparatively  uninterest- 
ing, and  the  development  is  by  no  means  clear. 
There  is  scholarship  in  plenty,  and  the  music  is 
stifled  by  it.  The  second  movement,  a larghetto, 
is  the  most  musical  portion  of  the  sonata,  and 
its  beauty,  which  is  rather  subjective  than  ob- 
jective, was  italicized  by  the  exquisite  playing 
of  Mr.  Kneisel.  The  last  movement  is  not  so 
firmly  knit  as  even  the  first  allegro,  and  the  close 
is  unexpected  and,  as  it  seemed  from  one  hear- 
ing, a little  weak.  The  sonata  as  a whole,  in 
spite  of  ingenious  progressions  and  the  display 
of  scholarship  on  every  page  is  rather  dry,  and 
the  hearer  is  tempted  to  cry  aloud,  “Oh  for  one 
good,  old-fashioned  tune !”  It  was  finely  played 
by  Mr.  Kneisel  and  the  composer.  Mr.  Whiting 
is  an  excellent  ensemble  player,  who  plays  dis- 
creetly, clearly,  and  with  a proper  regard  for  his 
associates.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  does  not 
appear  frequently  in  public  as  a pianist. 

» * * • » 

The  tunes  at  this  Kneisel  concert  were  sup- 
plied by  Schubert  and  Beethoven.  An  allegro 
in  C minor  which  was  intended  by  Schubert  as 
the  first  movement  of  a quariet  which  was  never 
finished  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  this 


city,  and  it  proved  to  be  a characteristic  and 
beautiful  piece  of  music.  In  the  charming  quin- 
tet of  Beethoven  the  second  viola  part  was 
played  by  Mr.  Daniel  Kunz,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  this  masterpiece  was  thoroughly  de- 
lightful; the  heavenly  adagio  was  played  with 
great  and  unexaggerated  feeling,  and  the  final 
movement  with  dainty  coquetry. 

• * * * , 

The  third  of  Mr.  Baermann’s  chamber  concerts 
took  place  Tuesday  evening  at  Union  Hall.  He 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin  and 
Messrs.  Loeffler,  Zach  and  Giese.  The  program 
was  made  up  of  Von  Sahr’s  Trio  for  pianoforte, 
violin  and  'cello  in  C minor  op.  7 ; Beethoven’s 
song-cyclus,  “To  the  absent  loved  one”;  and 
Brahms'  Quartet  for  pianoforte,  violin,  viola  and 
'cello  in  A major,  op.  26.  The  trio  of  von  Sahr 
is  an  interesting  work,  and  Mr.  Baermann  should 
be  thanked  for  introducing  it  to  a Boston  public. 
Not  that  it  is  a great  work  or  that  it  will  go  down 
to  posterity ; but  it  is  full  of  melody,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  commonplace  finale  it  is 
effective.  The  two  most  pleasing  movements 
are  the  andante  and  the  scherzo.  The  former  is 
beautiful,  and  tnere  is  a commendable  absence 
of  any  straining  after  effect.  The  scherzo  is  more 
original.  It  is  full  of  diablery.  Spooks  and 
skeletons  smile  at  each  other  wheu  it  is  played, 
and  unfortunate  mortals  whose  senses  are  not  so 
keen  sit  closer  together  as  the  marrow  in  their 
bones  grows  cold. 

***** 

The  Brahms  Quartet,  with  the  exception  of  a 
part  of  the  adagio  and  episodes  of  the  scherzo,  is 
singularly  free  from  true  musical  beauty.  The 
tunes  are  tuneless ; and  their  treatment  is  in- 
genious and  tiresome,  as  are  the  workings  of  a 
complicated  piece  of  mechanism  to  a looker-on. 
The  movements  are  spun  out  intolerably,  and 
the  composer,  like  an  awkward  lover,  is  unable 
to  take  his  leave  at  the  proper  time. 

***** 

Miss  Franklin  sang  the  Beethoven  song-cyclns 
admirably.  Seldom  is  such  perfect  singing  heard 
in  this  city.  The  songs  themselves,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  a trifle  monotonous,  yet  they 
were  sung  so  perfectly  that  they  were  heard  with 
delight.  And  the  composer  who  wrote  these 
simple  and  conventional  tunes  which  so  carefully 
respect  the  limits  of  the  voice,  wrote  also  the  im- 
possible vocal  music  found  in  the  ninth  sym- 
phony, and  in  numbers  of  Fidelio! 

* • • • • 

The  work  of  the  ensemble  was  good,  though 
Mr.  Giese  was  occasionally  careless  and  his  tone 
was  sometimes  harsh.  Messrs.  Baermann  and 
Loeffier  deserve  warm  commendation.  The 
former  played  with  great  care  and  clearness,  and 
in  solo  passages  in  the  Trio  with  remarkable 
beauty  of  tone,  and  throughout  the  program  he 
was  master  of  his  own  virtuosity.  With  all  due 
respect  to  this  eminent  artist,  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  be  would  not  insist  upon  playing  upon  a 
grand  pianoforte  with  the  cover  raised  on  high; 
for  the  sonority  of  the  instrument,  even  when 
the  player  shows  the  greatest  6elf-restraint,  is 
apt  to  overpower  the  strings.  Mr.  Max  Zach 
proved  himself  as  ever  an  admirable  ensemble 
Player-  Philip  Hale. 


THE  ADAMOWSKI  QUARTETTE. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  Adamowski  Quar- 
tette concerts  was  given  last  evening  at  Stein- 
ert  Hall.  The  programme  was  as  folio ws : 

Quartette  for  strings  in  C major Mozart 

l'iano  solos.  Buntt-  Blatter,  o j.  'JO 

u.  “Selir  llaseh’’  No.  2 J 

0.  "Frisch,  No.  3 > Schumann 

c.  "Night  schoell  mit  Inmgkeit” ) 

d.  Scherzo  from  Sonata,  op.  53 Schubert 

Mr.  Perabo. 

Quartette  for  piano  ana  strings  in  F,  op.  37 

Xaver  Scharwenka 

The  quartette  of  Mozart  with  which  the 
concert  opened  is  the  last  of  the  six  which  the 
composer, in  his  letter  of  dedication  to  “his 
best  friend.”  Haydn,  described  as  “the  fruit  of 
long  and  severe  labor.”  It  is  the  one  with  the 
famous  introduction  which  for  years  proved  a 
bone  of  contention  on  account  of  its  false  re- 
lations; faults  which,  according  to  old  Fetis, 
“wounded  the  reason,  the  feelings  and  the 
taste.”  Anyone  who  wishes  to  read  the  at- 
tacks and  defences  can  find  the  details  in  the 
thirty  odd  pages  which  Gottfried  Weber  de- 
voted to  the  subject  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  “Theorie  der  Tonsetzkunst.  ” 

And  when  he  has  finished,  be 
will  approve  of  the  words  of  Richard 
Grant  White  written  concerning  German 
critics:  “Like  the  western  diver,  they  go  down 
deeper  and  stay  down  longer  than  other  critics, 
but  like  him,  too,  they  come  up  muddier.” 
Meanwhile  the  noble  music  of  Mozart  has  out- 
lived the  “maundering  mystifications  and 
ponderous  platitudes”  of  the  theorists. 

The  quartette  was  not  finely  played ; and  if 
ever  music  demanded  absolute  finish,  it  is  the 
music  of  Mozart.  There  was  a lack  of  repose. 
The  tempo  was  often  hurried  without  reason. 
Notes  were  often  chopped,  and  phrases  were 
robbed  of  their  beauty  by  a crude  finish.  The 
quartette  is  heard  to  better  advantage  in  more 
modern  works,  where  swing  and  fire  are  the 
chief  tilings  needful.  And  the  very  qualities 
which  individualize  and  distinguish  the  solo 
playing  of  Mr.  Timothy  Adamowski  impair 
his  value  as  a leader  in  a Mozart  quartette. 

Mr.  Ernst  Perabo  was  the  pianist.  He  gave 
a conscientious  performance  of  the  pieces  bv 
Schumann  and  Schubert,  and  he  played  the 
piano  part  of  the  Scharwenka,  quartette,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  third  movement,  is 
not  a particularly  interesting  composition. 

In  spite  of  the  disagreeable  weather  there 
was  an  audience  of  good  size,  and  the  differ- 
ent numbers  were  applauded. 

Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 


THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  programme  of  the  eleventh  symphony 
concert,  given  at  Music  Hall  Saturday  evening, 
was  as  follows : 

Symphonic  Poem— “Tasso” Liszt 

Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  in  i 

D minor Richard  Burmeister  j 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Symphony  No.  3— “Im  Walde” Raff  I 

Liszt’s  “Lament  and  Triumph  ol  Tasso”  is,  I 
with  the  exception  of  “Les  Pre'ludes.”  the  ! 
most  popular  of  his  Symphonic  Poems.  It  is  j 
more  familiar  tnau  many  of  the  others;  it  is 
tuneful;  it  is  more  coherent,  and  it  is  com-  I 
paratively  well-knit:  its  instrumentation  1 
is  diversified,  interesting  and  brilliant. 
The  mannerisms  of  Liszt,  seen  iu  all 
of  his  orchestral  works,  are  recognized 
in  this  condensed  biography  of  Tasso.  We 
hear  the  familiar  recitatives,  the  wailing  dis- 
sonances, where  woe  is  too  often  expressed  oy 
catenvauliug;  and  at  the  end  the  carefuliy 
prepared  “apotheosis,”  with  its  circus-pomp, 
its  glitter  of  tinsel,  its  smell  of  sawdust.  There 
is  the  Inevitable  preface  which  tells  each 
hearer  what  he  should  applaud,  if  he  wishes 
to  be  considered  a man  of  taste  and  feeliDg. 
The  same  theme  is  used  to  represent  in  music 
opposite  emotions:  joy  and  desolation,  victory 
and  defeat.  As  iu  nearly  aii  of  his  orchestral 
works,  the  hearer  is  led  to  susoect  that  while 
Liszt  is  apparently  absorbed  in  his  subject, 
he  never  forgets  his  audience.  For  so  far* 
as  these  Poems  are  concerned,  be  is  seldom 
free  from  the  charge  of  insincerity.  Still, 
“Tasso”  is  a fascinating  work,  and  in  spite  of 
the  hero’s  orgulous  hearing,  his  strut  and 
posturing  as  he  receives  the  crown  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  tarantara  of  trumnets  and 
clash  of  cymbals,  it  is  an  effective  number 
upon  a concert  programme. 

A concerto  in  which  the  solo  part  is  written 
for  a pianoforte  might  woll  seem  a pallid 
thing  after  the  pin-wlieels  and  Bengal  lights 
of  Liszt.  It  is  no  slight  tribute  to  the  composi- 
tion and  the  composer,  wlio  plavpd  his  own 
work,  to  say  that,  coming  immediately  after 
“Tasso,”  the  concerto  in  D minor  held 
the  attention  of  the  audience.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  work,  which 
opens  with  an  impressive  audante  leading  into 
an  allegro  full  of  thought.  The  themes  are 
attractive,  and  they  are  carefully  worked  out. 
The  allegro  abounds  iu  passages  for  the  vir- 
tuoso's display;  they  are  not  foisted  in  but  they 
have  a right  to  be  there.  The  close  is  singu- 
larly beautiful.  Simpler  in  build  and  richer 
in  poetic  feeling  are  the  two  movements 
which  follow.  The  lento,  beginning  with  au- 
tiphonal  passages  for  orchestra  and  pianoforte, 
is  perhaps  the  most  melodious  of  the  four,  and 
the  intermezzo  is  peculiarly  dainty  aDd  orig- 
inal. The  finaie  which  opens  alia  marcia 
is  more  conventional:  the  march  move- 
ment is  rather  commonplace,  and  that  which 
follows  is  the  resuR  of  labor  rather  than  in- 
spiration. As  a whole  the  concerto  is  very 
well  written,  with  a nice  sense  ot  the  proper 
relations  between  the  solo  instrument  and  me 
orchestra.iwhile  the  instrumentation  is  dis- 
creet and  often  effective.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
talented  musician,  and  the  solo  part  was  ad- 
mirably and  modestly  played.  Mr.  Burmeis- 
ter’s  technique  is  highly  developed,  his  clear- 
ness. tone  and  bravura  being  all  worthy  of 
high  praisa  He  has  great  strength  and  at  the 
same  time  that  exquisite  delicacy  which  alone 
comes  from  strength,  and  which  was  so  no- 
ticeable in  the  intermezzo.  Such  chord  play- 
ing is  heard  too  seldom:  and  although  at 
times  he  came  dangerously  near  pounding, 
these  occasions  were  rare,  and  tone 
! was  not  often  driven  into  harshness.  And  it 
1 should  be  remembered  that  iu  a room  of  the 
size  of  Music  Hall  and  in  a modern  concerto, 
which  is  unfortunately  not  unlike  a duel  to 
the  death  Detween  a percussion  • instrument 
an-1  an  orchestra,  the  temptation  to  force  the 
tone  is  almost  irresistible.  Iu  sneaking  of  Mr. 
Burmeister’s  playing  it  must  be  confessed  that 
it  is  lacking  in  one  important  quality— sym- 
pathy. He  was  twice  recalled. 

The  concert  closed  with  Raff’s  ’Ttn  Walde” 
symphony,  iu  which  everything  that  lias  hap- 
pened, happens  or  is  likely  to  happen  iu  a 
forest  is  portrayed  with  a Flemish  minuteness 
of  detail  found  only  iu  the  books 

of  Thoreau  or  Thomas  Hardy.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first,  movement,  it 
is  rather  an  exhibition  of  dissolving  news 
than  a symphony.  There  are  passages  of  great 
beauty  in  the  first  three  movements ; hut  in  the 
finale,  as  Hanslick  well  says,  he  paints  with  so  I 
many  colors  aud  writes  at  such  length  that  on  | 
account  of  the  pain  ting  and  poetry  whan  tha 
. end  .comes  we  hardly  know  what  music  is. 

! Raff,  with  all  his  gifts,  his  spontaneous 
1 melody,  his  mastery  of  counterpoint,  his  skill 
in  expressing  idea3  in  color,  has  not  taken 
such  firm  hold  upon  the  lovers  of  music  as 
men  less  highly  endowed  who  were  not 
obliged  to  write  so  much  and  so  hurriedly.  He 
perhaps  lapked  concentration:  he  could  not 
afford  the  time  to  gain  it. 

Tho  playing  or  the  orchestra,  upon  the 
whole,  was  excellent.  The  work  of  the  strings 
was  characterized  by  a refinement  iu  piauo 
passages  which  has  during  past  concerts  been 
sadly  missed:  the  brass  was  more  subdued, 
and  even  the  heart  of  the  relentless  drummer 
was  tonebed.  The  pianissimos  were  for  once 
regarded. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  of  next  Satur- 
dav  evening,  Jan.  10.  includes  Mendelssohn’s 
! Italian  t Symphony.  Mackenzie's  “La  Belle  i 
| Dauie  sans  Rlerci,”  the  Overture  to  ' Ben- 
venuto Cellini,”  by  Hector  Berlioz,  and  Wie- 
I niawskt’s  concerto  for  violin  in  D miuor.  the 
violin  part  of  which  will  the  played  by  Mr.  X. 
Adamowski. 

Philip  1Lxlf„ 
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MUSIC. 

THE  EICPBEKG  QUARTETTE. 

The  second  and  last  concert  o f the  Eichberg 
String  Quartette  was  itlveu  lost  evening  at 
Chickoring  Hall.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Quartette  iu  G major,  No.  12 Mozart 

Souks— 

“Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measure" Humid 

Drel  Uumau/oti  aus  Alugdonn.  Kclucu  liat  us 
noeti  gareut.  Trann ! lioceu  and  pfetl.  Sind 

es  Sctunerzen.  soul  us  Sreudcu. Hrahnis 

Quartette  lu  A minor.  No.  8 harziet 

(First  time  lu  lloston.) 

Although  this  quartette  of  Bargiol  was 
played  here  last  evening  for  tho  first  time,  tho 
name  of  the  step-brother  of  Clara  Schumann 
is  not  unknown,  as  liis  overtures  to  "Prome- 
theus” and  "Jlodea”  have  been  heard  in  Music 
Hall,  and  his  Quartette  in  D minor  and  several 
compositions  for  the  pianoforte  have  buen 
favorably  received.  The  first  movement  of 
the  quartette  iu  A minor  seemed  ary  ana  un- 
interesting, but  the  three  which  followed  were 
more  melodious  and  showed  more  inspiration. 
In  the  second,  the  solo  for  first  violin  was 
agreeably  played,  and  tho  third  movement,  an 
andante,  displayed  the  best  work  of 
the  yonng  ladies.  Before  the  pianoforte 
drove  everything  before  it,  it  was  not 
unusual  in  Germany  for  the  women 
who  were  musical  to  practise  upon  stringed 
instruments.  Would  that  in  ihese  days  more 
attention  were  paid  to  string  quartettes,  and 
not  so  much  time  spent  upon  two-handed  and 

| four-handed  arrangements  for  the  pianoforte. 

For  upon  this  percussion  instrument  a woman 
j who  cannot  tune  a violin  can  make  more  or  ' 
\ | less  agreeable  combinations  of  sound;  and, 

| unfortunately,  loo  many  play  tho  pianoforte 
M as  they  would  memorize  a mathematical 
|k  formula,  and,  parroihke,  repeat  it.  When  the 
difficulites  attending  the  proper  performance 
pi  of  a string  quartette  are  taken  into  considera- 
tiou,  the  work  done  by  the  Eichberg  Quartette 
is  not  to  be  lightly  coudemued  or  hastily  i 
^B  passed  over.  The  young  ladies  showed  musi-  j 
^B  cal  training  and  an  appreciation  of  the  task 
I set  before  them;  and  they  were  sincere  in 
^B  ,j  their  efforts.  There  were  points  in  which  they 
^BJ  could  be  criticised.  Tho  intonation  was  not 
BB  always  sure,  and  at  times  more  strength  could 
H have  been  desired;  but  there  was  as  much 
^Bl  to  praise  its  to  censure.  They  were  recalled 
■xafter  the  Mozart  quartette. 

Mr.  Ricketson,  tho  tenor,  sang  the  beautiful 
eTffi^Bong  by  Handel  in  a pleasing  manner,  and  he 
^^reoliowed  it  bv  giving  uninteresting  numbers 
by  Brahms.  The  latter  were  sung  m German, 

1 and  Mr.  Ricketson  was  not,  altogether  snccess- 

till  in  his  pronunciation  of  the  language,  or 
the  interpretation  of  the  musical  speech;  but 
it  would  seem  impossible  to  turn  the  songs 
themselves  into  things  of  beauty,  however 
great  the  resources  of  the  singer  might  be. 

The  accompaniments,  which  resembled  the 
books  mentioned  by  Lamb,  which  are  not 
books,  were  played  by  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  who 
took  the  place  ot  Mrs.  Field,  who  was  unable 
to  be  present. 

Philip  Hale. 
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MUSIC. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  CONCERT. 

The  programme  of  tiie  fourth  concert  of  the 
series  given  by  the  Bostou  Symphony  Orches- 
tra at  the  Sanders  Theatre  last  evening  was  as 
fallows: 

Symphony  In  1>  major  (No.  2,  II.  <k  M.) Haydn 

Aria,  “Fensee  d’.vutomne” MaBsenet 

Concerto  Komautique  lor  violin,  oo.  35 Godard 

(First  time.) 

Adagio  and  5clierzo  from  the  Scandinavian  Sym- 
phony  Cowen 

Ana,  "Pie  anx  Clercs” Herold 

Scherzo  Capriccloeo Dvorak 

Miss  Gertrude  Franklin,  in  addition  to  the 
delightful  aria  from  Herold’s  opera,  sang  a 
new  concert  song  written  by  Massenet  for  Miss 
Sybil  Sanderson,  whom,  as  is  well  known,  he 
greatly  admires,  heedless  of  the  solemn  warn- 
ing of  the  Apocrypha:  “Use  not  much  the 
company  of  a woman  that  is  a singer,  lest 
thou  be  taken  with  her  attempts.”  Although 

it  is  dedicated  to  the  fair  American,  it  seems 
poorly  suited  to  her  remarkably  high  voice,  as 
it  lies  rather  in  the  middle  and  lower  range. 
It  is  not  a composition  which  will  become  pop- 
ular at  one  hearing,  but  it  is  a song  of  real 
beauty  and  merit,  thoughtfully  written  and 
with  an  ingeniously  scored  accompaniment. 
Miss  Franklin  sang  it  admirably,  and  in  the 
aria  from  "Pre  aux  Clercs,”  to  which  Mr. 
Kneisel  played  the  obbligato,  her  bravura  was 
pure,  clean  and  brilliant.  She  was  recalled 
twice  after  each  selection. 

Mr.  Loeffler  played  Godard’s  concerto  with 
warmth  of  tone  and  an  easy  mastery  of  all 
technical  difficulties.  The  canzonetta.  aujtex- 
cuisite  little  movement.  Idelighted  tho  audi- 
ence. and  Mr.  Loeffier  was  most  heartily  ap- 
plauded. The  first  movement  seemed  so  dis- 
jointed and  purposeless  tiiat  its  performance 
gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  it  had  been  cut 
to  bring  the  concert  within  the  accustomed 
hour  and  a half.  The  last  movement  barely 
escapes  triviality. 

The  orchestral  numbers,  all  of  a popular 
nature,  were  well  played.  The  next  concert 
will  be  giyeu  Jan.  29. 

Philip  Hale. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  programs  of  the 
Symphony  concerts  wore  made  tip  to  suit  alter- 
nately the  admirers  of  the  old  school  and  the 
disciples  of  tho  new.  After  homage  has  boen  paid 
In  one  and  tho  same  coucerc  to  Beetbovon,  Schu- 
bert and  Mendelssohn,  attention  is  paid  to  Liszt 
and  Raff  with  their  program  music  and  to  Mr. 
Burmeisler,  who  is  of  the cclctlc  sect  with  Icauings 
towards  the  ultra  radicals.  Would  not  a judi- 
cious mixture  of  styles  at  each  concert  be  more 
to  the  purpose  ? 

• • • • • 

The  program  of  the  eleventh  concert  given  last 
Saturday  evening  at  Music  Hall,  was  as  follows : 

Symphonic  Poem, “Tasso” Liszt 

Concerto  lor  piano  and  orchestra,  iu  D Minor. 

. . . .Uurmeistcr 

Symphony  No.  3 “Im  Waldo” Uafl 

Mr.  Richard  Burmeistcr  of  Baltimore  played 
his  concerto,  which  was  hoard  for  the  first  lime 
iu  this  city.  He  is  a pianist  who  shows  more 
mechanical  skill  than  that  mysterious  quality 
known  as  sympathy,  or  magnetism,  or  what- 
you-will.  His  technique  is  admirable,  and  his 
bravura  as  seen  in  octave  and  scale  passages  is 
clear  and  brilliant.  His  phrising  is  musician- 
like,  and  his  demeanor  is  modest.  The  com- 
position is  iu  four  movements,  of  which  the  lento 
and  the  intermezzo  are  the  most  pleasing.  The 
dialogue  between  orchestra  and  piano  in  the 
former,  and  the  grace  of  the  latter  are  charming. 
The  last  movement  is  commonplace,  and  the 
first,  an  allegro  with  a short  introductory  an- 
dante, Is  well  written  and  thoughtful.  The  diffi- 
culties found  throughout  the  work  were  played 
with  ease  by  the  composer,  who  was  twice  re- 
called after  the  finale. 

* * * * * 

The  “Tasso”  of  Lizt  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  his  twelve  symphonic  poems.  Accord- 
ing to  its  preface  it  should  express  the  woe  and 
triumph  of  the  famous  Italian  poet.  As  has 
often  been  stated  in  the  Home  Journal,  music 
rather  suggests  than  expresses,  and  the  only 
ideas  which  can  be  expressed  by  music  are 
musical  ideas.  Liszt  may  have  intended  that 
this  symphonic  poem  should  portray  scenes  in 
Tasso’s  life,  but  the  hearer  has  a right  to  say 
that  to  him  it  suggests  other  things,  and  each 
hearer  receives  individual  impressions  depending 
upon  the  peculiar  constituent  parts  which,  in- 
-herited  and  acquired,  make  up  his  individuality. 
Still  further,  the  same  piece  of  music  may  affect 
him  differently  at  different  times,  as  his  body  and 
mind  may  be  in  different  conditions.  When  the 
blind  man  said  that  the  sound  of  a trumpet  was 
always  associated  with  the  color  red  as  he  had 
heard  it  described,  be  spoke  for  bimself  and  not 
for  other  blind  men.  This  particular  poem  of 
Liszt  is  very  familiar  to  all  concert-goers,  and  its 
merits  and  faults,  its  mixture  of  beauty  and 
ugliness,  effect  and  pure  bombast,  have  long 
been  recognized.  The  finale  is  intrinsically 
vulgar  and  is  a cheap  bid  for  applause.  Tha 
Raff  Symphony,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
movement,  is  episodic  in  character,  and  whether 
it  was  the  length  of  the  concert  or  the  fault  of  the 
work  itself,  it  seemed  long  spun  out  and  fatigu- 
ing. It  is  a musical  panorama,  where  many  of 
the  incidents  of  forest  life  (if  you  accept  the  com- 
poser’s description)  are  charmingly  painted,  but 
there  is  too  much  of  it,  and  it  seems  endless  as 
it  is  unrolled.  The  playing  of  the  orchestra  was 
excellent.  The  strings  displayed  a delicacy 
which  has  lately  been  missed;  there  was  a more 
reasonable  observance  of  dynamic  marks,  and  an 
absence  of  peculiar  exaggerations. 

* • • * • 

The  Polymnia  Club  of  Roxbury,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Clareuce  E.  Hay,  gave  its  first 
concert  of  this  season  at  the  Dudley  Street  Opera 
House,  a week  ago  Friday  evening.  The  club 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin,  soprano,  | 
and  Mr.  George  W.  Want,  tenor.  The  program 
was  as  follows ; 

Selections  from  the  95th  Psalm Mendelssohn 

Solos — Miss  Hamlin,  Miss  Hammond  and  Mr.  Want. 

Roguish  Love Rheinberger 

Songs — • 

“As  the  moon’s  soft  splendor” j ■«  , 

“To  the  queen  ol  my  heart” ) r0IU 

Miss  Hamlin. 

Lost  Chord Sullivan  — Anderton 

Solo — Mr.  Bufiinton. 

Remembrance Mendelssohn 

Songs — 

Two  Maidens.  Celeste Newcomb 

Miss  Hammond. 

Song- 

Love’s  Sorrow Shelley 

Mr.  Want. 

Song  of  the  Viking Faning 

“Like  Silver  Lamps” Baruby 

Solo — Mr.  Want. 

Duet — “O  that  we  two  were  Maying” Smith 

Miss  Hamlin  and  Mr.  Want. 

Miller’s  Wooing Faning 

The  Polymnia  Club,  under  Mr.  Hay’s  training,  i 
shows  steady  improvement.  The  parts  were 
better  balanced  than  they  were  last  winter;  the 
attack  was  generally  excellent;  and  the  phrasing 
and  use  of  expression  were  to  be  praised.  The 
intonation  of  the  male  chorus  was  at  times  a 
little  doubtful,  but  the  women’s  voices  were  pure 
and  of  good  quality.  The  program  was  interest- 
ing and  well  arranged.  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin 
sang  the  songs  by  Ford  and  one  by  MacDowell 
with  beauty  of  tone  and  exquisite  taste.  The 
other  solo  numbers  were  well  received,  and  the 
duets  between  Miss  Hamlin  and  Miss  Ham- 
mond, and  Miss  Hamlin  and  Mr.  Want,  were 
thoroughly  delightful.  Altogether  it  was  a con- 
cert which  was  creditable  to  the  society  and  the 
director. 


The  second  of  the  two  concerts  given  this  sea- 
I sonffiy  the  Eichberg  String  Quartet  took  place 
Wednesday  evening  at  Chickormg  Hall.  The 
program  was  made  up  of  Mozart's  Quartet  in  G 
major,  No.  12,  the  first  of  the  set  dedicated  to 
Haydn;  Bargiel’s  Quartet  in  A minor.  No.  3, 
played  here  for  the  first  time,  and  Handel’s 
"Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measure,”  and  three 
songs  by  Brahms,  which  were  sung  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ricketson,  the  tenor.  Although  there  are  marks 
of  originality  in  the  last  three  movements  of 
Bargiel’s  Quartet,  it  cannot  be  called  a very  in- 
teresting work.  The  most  pleasing  of  the  four  is 
the  andante,  which  was  smoothly  played,  and 
the  second  movement  gave  the  first  violin  an  op- 
portunity of  solo  playing.  The  young  ladies  ' 


throughout  the  concert  showed  earnestness  and  ! 
sincerity,  and  although  their  Intonation  was  not ' 
always  pure,  much  of  their  work  was  excellent. 
It  is  to  bo  wished  that  women  who  have  musical  ' 
cars  and  musical  temperaments  would  take  to  ' 
the  study  of  stringed  Instruments  rather  than 
join  the  great  army  of  pianoforte  students.  In 
playing  tho  pianoforte  as  It  is  too  often  played, 
there  Is  no  need  of  a keen  sense  of  Intonation  or 
musical  equipment;  let  patience  and  Industry  bo 
given  and  a certain  amount  of  finger  dexterity 
bo  acquired,  and  wo  have  combinations  of  notes 
correctly  and  rapidly  played,  often  without  the 
understanding  or  appreciation  of  the  performer. 
The  manufacturer  and  the  tuner  have  smoothed 
the  wuy,  and  all  that  remains  for  the  girl  to  do 
Is  to  giaccfully  turn  the  crank.  And  so  parents 
are  pleased  and  the  heurers  Incited  to  the  quiet 
and  heroic  politeness  of  listening  without  overt 
act  of  remonstrance.  How  different  the  violin, 
even  at  the  very  start,  where  the  correct  tuning 
of  the  Instrument  makes  demands  upon  the  mu- 
sical nature  of  the  player.  The  young  ladies  of 
tho  Eichberg  Quartet  were  recalled  after  the  Mo- 
zart Quartet. 

• • • • * 

Mr.  Ricketson  sang  the  charming  song  by 
Handel  in  a delightful  manner;  be  was  not  so 
successful  in  the  Brahms  songs,  sung  in  the  Ger-  I 
man  language.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  songs  themselves, which  are  dull  and  unsuitcd 
to  a concert  or  the  voice.  The  accompaniments, 
which  were  made  up  of  notes  written  without  re- 
gard to  the  purposes  of  accompaniment,  were 
played  by  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  who  took  the  place 
of  Mrs.  Field,  who  could  Dot  be  present. 

• • • • • 

Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  the  well-known  musical 
critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  gave  Thursday 
afternoon  at  Steinert  Hall,  the  first  of  a series  of 
lectures  on  “Richard  Wagner.”  The  subject  of 
this  first  lecture,  which  served  as  an  introduction, 
was  “The  Lyric  Drama  and  Wagner’s  Art 
Work.”  The  speaker  referted  to  the  Greek 
Tragedy  as  it  is  known  to  us,  and  to  the  work  of 
the  Florentine  reformers.  He  then  spoke  of  the 
ethical  side  of  Wagner’s  art  and  speut  much  of 
his  time  in  explaining  the  character  of  the  leit- 
motiv. Musical  illustrations  of  the  lecture  were 
given  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hubs  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Krehbiel  has  an  interesting  manner,  and  while 
several  of  his  statements  admitted  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  rested  more  upon  his  opinion  than 
upon  absolute  fact,  the  lecture  was  entertaining, 
and  to  those  who  take  the  Wagner  problem 
seriously,  it  was  instructive.  The  next  lecture, 
which  treats  of  “Tristan  und  Isolde,”  will  be 
given  Thursday,  the  15th.  Philip  Hale. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  given  by  the 
Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  tho  Boston 
Theatre  last  evening  was  an  ambitions  one.  It 
included  the  overture.  "Carnaval  Romain,-”' 
1 which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  tho  second 
\ act  of  the  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini.”  by  Ber- 
lioz (and  it  is  in  many  respects  a better  written 
j and  more  musical  composition  than  the  ovc 
ture  to  the  first  act,  played  Saturday  nigli\ 
Music  Hall);  the  "Waldwoben,’'  from  Wi N 
net’s  "Siegfried”;  Grieg's  suite,  ‘TecrGynt.  . 
and  a Slavonic  aance,  bv  Dvorak.  But  inter- 
esting as  these  selections  were,  the  chief  at- 
traction was  Mr.  William  11.  Sherwood’s  per- 
formance of  Ibe  Schubert-Liszt  “Wanderer” 
l'antasie  and  Weber’s  polacea,  op.  72.  Mr.  Sher- 
wood lias  long  been  famous  for  tbe  perfection  of 
his  technique  as  seen  in  brilliant  and  impecca- 
ble scale,  arpeggio  and  octave  work-in  fortis- 
simos which,  lull  and  resonant,  are  free  from 
harshness— iu  piamssimos  which  are  yet 
audible  even  in  the  largest  halls,  and  in  the 
evenness  of  his  trill  and  the  feather-light" 
of  his  arabesques.  But  this  technique  is  only 
a means  by  which  he  expresses  his  sentiments 
and  passions;  aud  however  one  is  tempted  to 
argue  with  him  concerning  his  interpretation, 
and  this  happens  rarely,  tho  hearer  is  con- 
vinced that  tne  interpretation  is  not  a passing 
whim  or  an  accident,  but  the  result  of  thought 
ana  study.  All  the  qualities  which  so  distin- 
guish Mr.  Sherwood  aud  have  given  him  a 
commanding  position  among  the  pianists  of 
tiiis  country  were  seen  in  full  light  last  even- 
ing. Besides  the  selections  upon  the  pro- 
gramme he  plaved  additional  numbers  in 
response  to  most  hearty  aud  long-coinmueu 
applause. 

Miss  May  A.  Bosley,  contralto,  sang  the 
Gavotte  from  "Mignon”  and  a song  by  Tosti. 
At  the  next  concert,  Sunday,  Jan.  IS,  Messrs. 
Andre  and  Doerner  will  play  the  Mozart 
double  concerto  for  two  pianos,  and  Dr.  G.  Rob 
Clark,  bass,  will  sing. 


A 


-tiU.SIC. 


THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  programme  of  the  twellth  symphony 
concert  given  at  Music  Hall  Saturday  evening 
was  us  follows : 

Symphon'  in  A.  (Italian) Mendelssohn 

Concerto  for  violin  in  D minor Wieniawski 

Mr.  Adamowski. 

Ballade  for  orchestra— "La  Belle  Dame  sans 

ilerci” Mackenzie 

Overture — "Benvenuto  Cellini" Berlioz 

It  will  be  seen  by  a glance  at  this  programme 
that  the  concert  was  diversified  and  well- 
arranged.  Tbs  symphony,  though  it  is  familiar, 
is  a welcome  number,  and  in  ore  respect  at 
least  it  might  serve  as  a model  and  a reproof 
to  modern  composers : the  proportions  of  the 
movements  are  such  that  not  one  of  them 
seems  diffuse  or  too  loDg,  anil  the  whole  com- 
position satisfies  the  ear  instead  of  wearying  it. 

The  concerto  of  IVieuiawski  is  a work  of 
genuine  musical  worth,  which  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  the  virtuoso’s  skill, 
whilo  the  ballade  and  overture  are  note- 
worthy examples  of  the  English  and  French 
schools.  And  the  playing  of  the  orchestra 
from  the  beginning  of  the  concert  to  the  end, 
for  its  breadth  and  its  delicacy,  for  its  warmth 
of  color  and  its  degree  of  finish,  calls  for 
hearty  and  unalloyed  praise. 

The  least  known  number  of  the  programme 
was  Mackenzie’s  ballade  "La  Belle  Dame  sans 
Merci.”  which  should  be  a musical  illustration 
of  Keats’s  poem  of  the  same  title.  This  Scotch- 
English  composer  is  undeniably  a man  of 
parts.  He  has  studied;  he  is  industrious. 
But.  as  is  seen  in  this  ballade,  he  lacks  two 
inmortant,  indispensable  qualities:  individ- 
uality and  passionate  imagination.  Now,  the 
value  of  individuality  cannot  be  overestimated.  1 
That  disagreeable  young  man.  Mr.  George  j 
Moore,  in  his  "Confessions,”  a curious  com- 
pound of  shrewd  sayings  and  flippant  untruths 
strongly  leavened  with  a boyisli  desire  to 
shock  the  British  matron,  boldly  declaims 
against  education  as  a destroyer  of  individual- 
ity. He  is  railing  against  people  who  commend 
"correct  drawing”  and  "solid  painting.”  "Do 
they  suppose  that  there  is  one  sort  of  painting 
that  is  better  than  all  others,  andithat  there  is  a 
| receipt  for  making  it  as  for  making  chocolate? 
Art  is  not  mathematics,  it  is  individuality.  It 
does  not  matter  how  badly  you  paint,  so  long 
as  you  don’t  paiut  badly  like  other  people. 
Education  destroys  individuality.”  What  Mr. 
Moore  says  hysterically,  but  with  some  truth 
about  paintiDg.  may  he  iustly  applied  to  music 
in  general  and  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  particular. 
’-Ten ions  as  his  works  may  be.  happy  as  are 
many  of  his  orchestral  effects,  no  one  hearing 
I his  music  says.  "Why,  that  is  by  Mackenzie.” 
i For  it  is  absolutely  devoid  of  a cachet  Now. 

when  we  hear  the  music  of  Gounod,  to  men- 
1 tion  men  now  living,  we  know  at  once  the 
1 composer.  He  cannot  disguise  himself.  So 
when  we  hear  certain  music,  we  say  promptly. 
‘.Brahms— or  one  of  his  yonng  admirers  and 
Imitators.  But  when  we  listen  to  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, we  thick  of  everybody  but  Mackenzie, 
lint  that  he  is  a plagiarist,  for  he  is  not:  his 
muse  resembles  the  chameleon  of  fable,  and 
she  is  happiest  when  she  borrows  her  hue  from 
Richard  Wagner.  Again,  although  this  Bal- 
lade is  interesting  and  admirably  written  as  a 
piece  of  music,  as  an  illustration  of  Keats’s 
ballad  it  is  a disappointment  if  not  a failure; 
for  it  is  lacking  in  passionate  imagination. 
Where  is  there  throughout  the  work  a sug- 

frestion  of  the  amorous  frenzy  of  tne 
ove-lorn  knight?  Where  is  there  a 
musical  portrayal  of  this  eternal  Marquise 
ile  Made,  wnose  "wild,  wild  eyes”  held  in 
thrall  pale  kings  and  princes  too.  with  starved 
lips  seen  in  tbegloam?  Mr.  Mackenzie  treats 
the  legeud  with  the  constitutional  phlegm  of 
the  Englishman.  Nor  was  he  lortnnaie  in  the 
choice  of  a subject.  For  the  imagination  of 
John  Keats  soared  many  flights  beyond  the 
sight  of  the  composer,  and  the  music  of  the 
poein  is  rarer  and  more  unearthly  than  the 
lucubra  ion  of  tliis  painstaking  maker  of 
measure*. 

Mr.  Adatnowski  was  recalled  three  times 
after  the  finale  of  the  violin  concerto.  The 
applause  was  deserved,  for  his  playing  was 
distinguished  by  the  display  of  a brilliant 
technique,  real  sentiment  which  was  neither 
forced  nor  mawkish,  aniT|  a thoroughly  musi- 
cal and  artistic  spirit.  y 
,■  "here  will  be  no  symphony  concert  Satur- 
day evening,  the  17th.  The  programme  o£ 
die  concert  which  will  bo  given  Saturday 
evening.  Jan.  24,  includes  Volkmann’s  sym- 
phony in  D minor,  Tschaikowski’s  concerto 
for  pianoforte  and  Arthur  Foote’s  overture, 
"Francesca  da  Rimini,”  which  will  bo  heard 
for  the  first  time.  Mrs.  Helen  Hopekirk  will 
piay  the  pianoforte  part  of  the  concerto. 

Philip  Hale. 


THE  THEATRE  ATTRACTIONS 


“ The  Red  Hussar  ” for  the  First 
Time  in  This  City 


THE  CADETS’  DRESS  REHEARSAL 


“A  Straight  Tip,”  “Crystal  Slip- 
per” ancl  “Ship  Ahoy” 


“The  Red  Hussar.”  a "comedy  opera”  in 
three  acts,  was  given  by  tbo  Duff  comic  opera 
company  at  tha  Globe  Theatre  last  evening  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city.  The  libretto  is  by 
H.  P.  Stevens  and  the  music  is  the  work  of 
Edward  Solomon. 

In  too  many  “comic  operas”  the  plot  is  intro- 
duced in  the  first  act,  becomes  wearied  in  the 
second,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  dis- 
appears and  is  no  more  seen ; but  the  plot  of 
i the  "Red  Hussar.”  although  it  is  slowly  devel- 
j oped,  is  consisteut,  and  the  third  act  is  the 
logical  sequence  of  the  first.  It  is  not  pai'ticu- 
; larly  original,  and  the  characters  presented  to 
us  are  old  melodramatic  and  farcical 
friends.  We  have  first  the  hero.  Ralph 
Rodney,  who  is  in  turn  spendthrift,  soldier, 
heir  and  no  heir;  he  is  jilted  by  one  woman 
and  loved  by  another:  his  hair  is  black  in  the 
first  act.  and  he  wears  a white  wig  in  the  sec- 
ond; and  lie  is  addicted  to  singing  tenor 
romances.  We  find  the  two  rival  women ; one. 
poor  Kitty  Cart  ’l.  who  loves  Ralph  truly; 
the  other,  the  haughty  Miss  Barbara,  who 
spurns  Ralph  at  the  beginning  of  the  plav  and 
regrets  it  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  There 
is  the  traditional  wicked  old  English  noble- 
man, who  is  this  time  a colonel  m the  army; 
he  is  attended  by  a comic  corporal  with  a 
brogue.  There  are  peasants  wjio  are  merry 
without  reason,  and  girls  in  soldiers’  dress. 
The  action  takes  place  daring  the  famous  war 
in  Flanders,  but  many  of  the  jests  are  of  an 
earlier  date. 

-The  music  is  a little  above  that  which  is 
heard  in  London  music  halls  of  the  better 
class;  there  are  one  or  two  tunes  which  may 
be  whistled  during  the  week,  and  the  duet 
and  trio  in  the  first  act  are  interesting  num- 
bers. The  chorus  numbers  are  not  very  origi- 
nal; for  the  opening  measures  of  the  introduc- 
tion to  "Carmen”  have  evidently  met  the  ap- 
probation of  Mr.  Solomon,  and  he  repeats 
them  at  intervals,  though  with  a variation  or 
two. 

While  the  action  of  the  piece  is  compara- 
tively slow  and  the  music  is  not  very  tuneful, 
the  operetta  is  clean  in  word  and  suggestion, 
and  it  pleased  tho  large  audience.  It.  must  be 
remembered  that  a "comic  opera,”  as  it  is 
imuerstood  in  this  country,  is  simply  an  aid  to 
digestion.  And  it  the  hearer  is  amused,  the 


object  of  author,  composer  and  manager  is 
e company  were 


attained.  The  members  of  the 
faithful  in  their  efforts  to  please,  and  if  at 
times  there  was  an  absence  of  "go”  and  a dul- 
ness  in  the  lines,  the  fault  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Stevens,  who  arranged  the  plot  and 
compiled  the  jokes. 

But  Miss  Marie  Tempest,  who  created  in 
London  the  part  of  Kitty,  is.  both  as  actress 


and  singer,  far  above  the  ordinary  heroine  oi 
"comic  opera.”  Her  personality  is  fascinat- 


ing. She  has  the  face  of  the  born  soubrette ; 
her  figure  is  a thing  of  beauty.  She  is  grace- 
ful in  woman’s  dress,  she  is  virile  when  she 
. dons  the  soldier’s  costume.  She  is  subtle  in 
I her  methods  and  dangerous  in  her  wiles.  She 
j bints  and  suggests,  but  only  that  which  is 
! lovable.  Violent  appeals  to  the  audience  for 
applause  are  foreign  to  tier;  and  yet  she  knows 
that  the  moment  she  steps  upon  the  stage  she 
conquers.  And  while  she  is  by  no  means  a 
great  singer,  she  uses  her  voice  discreetly  and 
never  offends.  She  is,  in  tier  peculiar  art. 
more  French  than  English;  but  her  chief 
charm,  her  highest  art,  is  her  own  sweet  per- 
sonality. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  other  members  of 
the  company  were  sufficient  for  the  parts  in- 
trusted to  them.  Miss  Leonore  Snyder  was  a 
pleasing  Barbara;  Mr.  John  A.  Mackav  amused 
the  audience  by  his  conscientious  delivery  of 
well-known  and  favorite  jests,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Bassett  as  Ralph  sang  in  a creditable  manner 
the  music  allotted  to  him.  although  his  enun- 
ciation was  imperfect-  The  scenery  was  good 
and  I lie  work  of  the  chorus  and  orchestra,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Edwards,  was  tair  for 
a first  night’s  performance.  In  the  second  act 
Miss  Birdie  Irving  was  seeu  til  a skirt  dance. 

Philip  Hale. 


MISS  DODD  S CONCERT. 

Miss  Isabel  Dodd,  the  soprano,  gave  a con- 
cert yesterday  atteruoon  at  the  Casino,  Bea- 
consfield  Terrace.  Brookline.  She  was  as- 
sisted by  Messrs.  Van  Raaite.  Giese.  Eliot  Hub-  j 
bard.  Nevin  and  Johns.  The  programme  was 
as  follows: 

l'rio— Scherzo  and  Adagio Rubinstein 

fii-ssrs.  Van  ilaalte.  . '.lese  and  Johns. 

"If  thou  thy  heart  bostoweih" Bach  ' 

Sleep  (from  \SemeIe”) Handel 

Chant  Veuetien Beiuheri- 

Mies  tioifd. 

Grand  fantasy  tor  violoncello— "O  Cara  Merooria" 

serrate  | 

-Vlr.  Giese. 

Scythe  song.... Johns 

" ere  la  prince  Lgypiiau” Johns 

.Serenade cosea  i 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I 

Violin  solo — “Benedictu*” Mackenzie 

Mr.  Van  Kaalle. 

Doris— A Pastorale Nevin 

Miss  Dodd.  Messrs.  Van  Kaalte.  Giese  and  Nevin. 
Miss  Isabel  Dodd  has  been  heard  before  in 
concerts  of  the  Cecilia  Society,  but  it  is  only 
of  late  that,  encouraged  by  the  advice  anil 
judgment  of  musicians,  she  has  thought  seri- 
ously of  leading  the  life  of  a concert  singer 
Yesterday  she  made  her  first  appearance  as  a 
professional,  and  with  marked  success,  lor  she 
sang  to -the  evident  delight  of  an  audience 
which  filled  the  Casino.  Without  analyzing 
at  present  the  qualities  of  her  voice  or  the 
methods  hy  which  she  gains  effects,  it  may  be 
said  with  justice  that  she  has  a pronounced  l 
musical  temperament;  a refiued  taste;  an  ap- 
preciation of  delicate  points  which  suggest 
themselves  to  the  singer  without  the  aid  of  the 
poet  or  composer;  au  individuality  shown  by 
interpretation,  and  a personality  which  con- 
quers, or  rather  wins,  even  before  she  sings 
She  was  most  heartily  applauded. 

,r.„  ,r~  Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 


MR.  KREHBIEL  S LECTURE. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Krekbiel’s  second  lecture, 
given  yesterday  afternoon  at  Steinert  Hall, 

1 was  “Tristan  und  Isolde,”  iu  writing  which 
Wagner  claims  that  he  worked  unfettered  by 
conventionalities.  The  lecturer  began  by  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
legend  of  the  two  lovers:  and  he  pointed  out 
Wagner’s  variations  from  the  versions  of 
; Malory,  Arnold  and  Swinburne.  He  then 
i spoke  at  length  of  the  prelude,  which  has  been 
called  the  expression  of  "longing  for  the  un- 
attainable.” He  showed  how  the  kernel  of 
the  whole  opera  was  iu  the  opening  measure 
of  the  prelude;  and  here,  as  in  the  other 
musical  illustrations,  he  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Huss  of  New  York.  Mr.  Krehbiel 
then  went  through  the  opora,  or  "music- 
drama.”  act  by  act.  dwelling  upon  the 
"suffering  and  chromatic  descent,”  the 
idea  of  “fatality  in  the  interval  of 
the  seventh,”  and  the  different  "musical 
mood-pictures.”  A little  attention  was  paid 
to  Wagner's  philosophy  and  the  relief  whioh 


finally  comes  to  tortured  lives  when  they  have 
done  with  transmigrations  and  have  entered 
into  Nirvana.  Mr.  Krehbiel  made  some  very 
sensible  remarks  on  the  folly  of  using  the 
absurd  "phrase-books”  of  Wolzogen  and  others 
in  studying  the  works  of  Wagner,  and  he  at- 
tempted no  explanation  or  defence  of  the 
character  of  the  gloomy  and  garrulous  cuck- 
old, King  Mark.  His  lecture  was  full  of 
thought  which  was  pleasantly  expressed. 
That  the  musical  illustrations  were  not  more 
interesting  was  not  due  to  any  fault  or  omus- 
sion  of  Mr.  Huss.  Waguerian  combinations  of 
sounds  lose  much  of  their  musical  value  when, 
divested  of  the  gorgeous  trapping  of  instru- 
mentation, they  are  exhibited  in  their  naked- 
ness. The  next,  lecture,  "Die  Meistersinger,” 
wilt  be  given  Thursday,  Jan.  22.  at  3 p.  m. 


Music. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  program  of  the  twolfth  symphony  concert 
which  took  place  last  Saturday  evening  at  Music 
Hall  was  interesting  und  well  arranged.  The 
symphony  was  in  Its  proper  place;  the  two 
numbers  which  followed  were  exceedingly  well 
played,  and  the  Berlioz  overture  brought  brll- 
| flantly  the  close.  The  selections  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Symphony  in  A (Italian) Mendelssohn 

Concerto  for  violin  in  D minor Wleniawski 

Mr.  Adamowski. 

Ballade  for  orchestra,  ..  . 

"La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mcrci” Mackenzie 

Overture,  "Benvenuto  Cellini" Berlioz 

a > • • • 

It  is  true  that  we  heard  the  Italian  symphony 
last  winter,  and  it  is  also  true  that  we  are  con- 
stantly dosed  with  Mendelssohn;  but  however 
much  we  are  inclined  to  rebel,  like  children  who 
cry  out  against  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
molasses  administered  at  stated  intervals,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  dose  is  not  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  musical  body.  Certaiuly  after 
the  program-music  of  Liszt  and  Raff  which  was 
| heard  lately,  the  Italian  symphony  seemed 
more  beautiful  and  more  exquisitely  propor- 
tioned than  ever.  Mendelssohn  has  suffered 
severely  both  from  absurd  praise  and  unbounded 
abuse.  After  all  has  been  said  for  and  against 
him  there  must  remain  certain  facts  which  will 
be  admitted  by  all  fair-minded  men:  that  he 
was  a master  of  form,  that  he  had  a gift  of 
melody,  that  he  had  a keen  sense  of  the  value  of 
legitimate  contrasts  in  instrumentation,  and  an 
almost  unerring  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
characteristics  of  each  instrument.  He  had,  it 
j is  true,  many  grievous  faults  both  as  man  and 
I musician.  As  a man,  in  spite  of  the  panegyrics 
of  slavish  admirers  and  imitators,  he  was  prud- 
ish, priggish,  a back-biter,  envious,  and  often 
exceedingly  disingenuous.  These  unpleasant 
traits  are  revealed  not  by  the  discoveries  of  his 
enemies,  but  by  bis  own  letters  and  his  own  ac- 
tions. The  letters  published  by  Felix  Moscheles 
are  proof  enough ; his  silence  concerning  the 
works  of  his  friend  Schumann  brings  additional 
testimony.  Musically  he  erred  in  mawkish  sen- 
timentality as  is  seen  In  his  “Songs  without 
Words,"  and  his  mannerisms  are  exhibitions  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  repulsive  strength  or 
crude  originality.  Nor  was  his  influence,  which 
was  far  beyond  his  deserts,  always  for  the  best. 
Too  many  an  English  composer  has  been  ruined 
by  admiration  for  the  man  who  was  a friend  at 
the  English  Court;  and  Leipzig  to-day  is  far 
behind  other  German  cities  from  a musical 
standpoint  on  account  of  the  shade  of  Mendels- 
sohn, invoked  with  incantations  and  superstitious 
awe  that  he  may  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  a 
young  composer.  Many  a musician  will  recog- 
nize three  stages  in  his  judgment  of  Mendels- 
sohn. At  first  he  is  charmed,  delighted  with  his 
sweetness  and  symmetry.  This  sweetness  then 
cloys,  and  to  the  symmetry  which  grows  monot- 
onous he  prefers  for  a time  the  breaking  away 
from  conventional  rules  seen  in  the  modern  radical 
| school.  But  after  he  has  worshipped  for  a time 
at  the  shrine  of  these  strange  gods,  he  returns  to 
| his  earlier  love  and  with  sober  judgment  recog- 
nizes the  great  merits  of  the  composer  of  “Fin- 
gal’s  Cave”  and  the  “Italian”  symphony.  He 
will  throw  overboard  most  of  his  music  written 
for  the  pianoforte ; he  can  spare  the  songs  and 
I even  the  oratorios ; but  he  will  cling  to  the  over- 
tures, to  the  “Italian”  and  “Scotch”  symphonies 
and  to  the  “Walpurgis  Night.”  And  to  the 
young  composer  the  study  of  Mendelssohn’s 
scores  is  more  to  be  commended  than  attempts 
to  follow  feebly  in  the  footsteps  of  men  who  were 
great  by  force  of  genius  and  not  from  simply 
disregarding  the  rules  of  form  and  the  traditions 
of  the  elders. 

• * • • • 

It  has  been  said  above  that  too  many  of  the 
Englishmen  have  slavishly  imitated  Mendel- 
ssohn. This  reproach  cannot  be  brought  against 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  is,  however,  an  eclectic  and 
is  devoid  of  strong  individuality.  He  is  a serious 
musician  without  a strongly  developed  sense  of 
melody,  who  by  industry  has  succeeded  in  writ- 
ing works  which  are  to  liis  credit.  This  Ballade 
which  illustrates  musically  the  well-known  poem 
of  Keats  is  a good  example  of  his  style,  although 
in  imagination  and  poesy  it  falls  far  short  of  the 
poem  itself.  Viewed  as  a piece  of  music  without 
a title  it  is  interesting,  exceet-.-gly  well 
written  and  ingeniously  scored. 

• • • • • 

Hector  Berlioz  wrote  two  overtures  for  his 
opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,”  which,  produced  in 
1838  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  failed,  although 
the  chief  parts  were  sung  by  Duprez,  Dorus-Gras 
and  Stoltz.  The  second  overture,  played  before 
the  second  act  and  known  as  “The  Roman  Car- 
nival,” is  musically  the  better  and  the  more 
! effective.  Yet  the  overture  played  bfst  Saturday 
j is  a brilliant  and  most  impressive  work.  This, 
as  well  as  the  orchestral  numbers,  was  finely 
played  by  the  orchestra.  Throughout  the  con- 
cert there  was  a marked  attention  shown  to  the 
dynamic  marks  of  the  composers,  an  absence  of 
1 exaggeration,  a musical  spirit  which  was  a 
forcible  contrast  to  the  apparent  indifference  and 
carelessness  unfortunately  seen  in  too  many  con- 
certs of  this  season. 

• • • • • 

Mr.  Adamowski  played  the  solo  part  of 

Wieniawski’s  delightful  concerto.  He  gave  It  an 
admirable  performance.  He  played  with  great 
care  for  tone  and  phrasing  yet  with  the  true 
abandon  of  the  virtuoso.  The  inherent  difficul- 
ties of  the  composition  were  easily  overcome. 
His  sentiment  was  genuine.  In  short  it  was  a 
striking  exhibition  of  Mr.  Adamowski’s  artistic 
growth.  He  was  thrice  recalled,  a flattering 
tribute  which  he  well  deserved. 

* * • • • 

There  has  been  a dearth  of  concerts  this  week, 
a lull  before  the  coming  storm ; for  soon  the 
pianists  will  descend  upon  us.  Yet  we  have  had 
a week  of  “comic-opera”  which  has  been  the 
means  of  introducing  to  us  the  charming  per 
sonality  of  Miss  Marie  Tempest.  She  appeared 
in  the  “Red  Hussar”  which  was  given  at  the 
Globe  Theater  Monday  evening,  for  the  first 
time  in  this  city,  by  the  Duff  comic  opera  com- 
pany. The  libretto  of  the  operetta  is  by  H.  P. 
Stevens,  and  the  music  is  by  Edward  Soloman. 
The  story  of  the  “Red  Hussar”  is  a familiar 


one.  A spendthrift  is  jilted  by  his  botrothed  as 
soon  as  he  is  poor;  ho  enlists,  fights  in  Flanders,  I 
where  his  life  Is  saved  by  a poor  girl,  who,  loving 
him,  has  followed  In  disguiso;  she  turns  out  to 
be  an  heiross  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  the  true  lovers.  The  characters  intro- 
duced aro  old  friends.  There  is  an  amorous  old 
colonel,  an  Irish  corporul  who  has  much  to  say, 
and  the  usual  assortment  of  peasants  who  never 
walk,  but  dance  with  a merry  tra-la-la,  and 
women  who  In  soldiors’  clothes  march  and 
couutcrmarch.  The  text  is  unobjectionable  and 
somewhat  tiresome;  yet  there  is  a commendable 
absence  of  horse-play,  and  the  “acrobat-actor” 
is  not  allowed  to  appear.  Tbo  jeBts  are  mild, 
having  probably  lost  their  original  pungency  bv 
the  lapse  of  years  since  they  first  delighted. 
The  music  is  like  the  text,  and  there  is  but  little 
of  it  to  remember,  although  the  duet  and  trio  in 
the  first  act  aro  pretty  and  the  "Song  of  the 
Regiment,”  as  sung  by  Miss  Tempest,  is  effec- 
tive. The  members  of  the  company  did  their 
utmost,  but  the  text  and  music  clung  to  their 
heels  and  spirits  like  weights  of  lead.  Miss 
Leonore  Snyder  was  an  attractive  Barbara; 
Messrs.  Mackay  and  Baiubridge  were  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  amuse,  and  Mr.  Bassett  was  a 
much  more  capable  tenor  than  the  man  who 
is  generally  seen  in  such  roles.  The  stage-set- 
tings  were  good,  and  the  chorus  and  orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Julian  Edwards, 
were  fairly  effective.  Miss  Birdie  Irving  moved 
gracefully  through  the  steps  of  the  Inevitable 
skirt  dance. 

• • • • • 

Miss  Marie  Tempest,  who  in  London  created  j 
the  part  of  Kitty,  is  a most  fascinating  woman. 
Her  faco  is  expressive,  mobile,  full  of  coquetry 
and  suggestion ; her  figure  trim  and  delicately 
proportioned.  She  is  personally  a delightful  con- 
trast  to  the  vacuous-faced,  stock-yard  beauties  ] 
who  have  for  so  long  a time  usurped  the  operetta 
stage.  Her  methods  are  artistic.  She  is  never 
coarse,  she  is  always  lovable.  She  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  agility  of  her  heels  or  the  expos- 
ing of  her  body  to  command  applause.  Her 
eyes  express  more  than  the  words  of  others ; her 
gestures  and  attitudes  show  her  natural  gifts  for 
pantomimic  art.  As  wandering  girl,  brave  sol- 
dier, and  lady  of  fortune,  in  each  part  she  is  con- 
sistent; when  she  is  in  woman’s  costume  she 
walks  like  a woman  ; when  3be  is  in  the  dazzling 
finery  of  a hussar  she  is  a man.  In  singing  she 
knows  how  far  she  can  go  and  what  she  can  do : 
rare  and  admirable  qualities.  Would  that  there 
were  more  like  her ! 

» * * • • 

While  the  operetta  as  a whole  moves  slowly 
and  without  Miss  Tempest  might  weary,  as  it 
was  given  by  the  Duff  company  it  evidently 
afforded  much  amusement  to  the  large  audience, 
for  the  applause  was  frequent  and  hearty,  and 
Miss  Tempest  was  called  before  the  curtain. 

• • • * • 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Krehbiel’s  lecture  last 
Thursday  afternoon  was  “Tristan  and  Isolde." 
The  lecturer  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
history  and  changing  forms  of  the  legend,  and 
then  spoke  of  the  meaning  of  the  prelude.  He 
then  explained  the  music— drama  itself— at  con- 
siderable length.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Huss  of  New 
York,  assisted  him  by  playing  excerpts  from  the 
work  upon  the  pianoforte.  Mr.  Krehbiel’s  next 
lecture  will  be  upon  “Die  Meistersinger.” 

Philip  Hale. 


THE  OPERA  IN  NEW  YORK. 


The  action  uf  tin-  Directors  of  the  N 
York  Metropolitan  (tperu  IlmiV  is  mo 
inoiDtty  deciding  that  this  present  nun  el. 
be  the  last  devoted  to  German  opera  shoo.  I 
not  he  taken  too  seriously  by  either  thu 
friends  or  foes  of  Wagner.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  directors  are  governed  solely  by  mus- 
ical cotivicoions,  for  opera  houses  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  dosigued  and  managed  for  thu  props 
guudism  of  a faith.  The  history  of  opera 
from  the  days  of  Moutcverde  is  a succession 
of  clumgcs  in  taste  anti  fashion.  Opera* 
which  years  ago  seemed  imperishable  are  now 
forgotten,  Composers,  who  wore  the  idols  of 
the  people,  are  now  unknown,  and  it  is  bv 
by  no  means  improbable  that  a bundled  years 
from  now  Wagner  will  be  known  ns  a renova- 
tor and  pampleteer.  while  Ids  music-dramas, 
with  the  exception  of  "Lohengrin”  and  “The 
Flying  Dutchman,”  will  attract  the  attention 
of  the  antiquurihu  and  live  only  in  the  person- 
ality of  the  composer. 

The  wretched  manner  in  which  Italian 
opera  was  given  some  years  ago  in  New  York 
brought  about  a revolt,  and  German  opera 
produced  witli  a fair  ensemble  and  excellent 
orchestra  was  welcomed  as  a substitute.  Theu 
the  partisans  of  Wagner  grined  the  control ; 
they  waxed  fat  and  kicked.  They  made 
German  music  synonomous  with  Wagner. 
They  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  com- 
paring together  men  of  .rut  generations, 
whereas  a man  can  only  he  judged  by  com- 
paring him  with  bis  contemporaries.  They 
forgot  when  they  decried  the  works  of  Mozart, 
Rossini  and  Meyerbeer,  that,  without  M3 
predecessors  Wagner  could  not  have  written 
his  operas. 

put  the  operas  of  Wagner  became  the 
fashion,  liis  music  with  its  chains  of  inviting 
dissonances,  its  nerve-racking  suggestions  ot 
overwhelming  climaxes,  its  longings  anil  de- 
sires which  are  never  satisfied,  its  absence  of 
form  and  its  blaze  of  color,  appeals  passion- 
ately to  the  hysterical  nature  of  woman.  She 
became  a zealous  partisan.  Clubs  were 
formed  for  the  promulgation  of  the  faith,  and 
leetirters  were  paid  for  explanations  of  the 
hidden  meauing  of  music  which  to  the  unini- 
tiated and  profane  seemed  a weariness  to  the 
iie3h.  This  state  of  affairs,  however,  could 
not  long  exist.  For  Americans  have  a keen 
sense  of  humor. 

The  opera-goer  who  pays  money  that  he  may 
receive  enjoyment  in  exchange  grew  weary  of 
I misty  legends  and  monotonous  monologues. 
He  recognized  the  fact  that  opera  i 1 necessa- 
rily full  of  absurdities,  and  lie  found  as  many 
absurdities  in  Wagner  as  in  Verdi  or  Doni- 
zetti. He  preferred  melodious  absurdity  to 
tiresome  incongruity.  He  also  soon  found  out 
that  however  admirably  the  imported  singers 
might  declaim  in  the  works  of  Wagner,  they 
could  not  sing  the  musio  of  great  melodists. 
He  knew  that  in  Germany  the  operas  of  the 
French  and  Italian  schools  .were  constantly 
given  and  applauded.  And  so  he  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  bigotry  of  the  partisans  of 
Wagner,  and  he  longed  for  the  human  inter- 
est, the  dramatic  action  and  the  inspired  mel- 
ody of  the  French  and  Italians. 

A protest  has  been  made,  not  so  much 
Wagner  as  against  the  bigotry  shown  by  those 
who  call  him  "Master.”  If  Mr.  Abbey  be- 
i comes  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  opera 
house,  be  will  have  110  easy  task.  He  cau  not 
depend  upon  a few  excellent  singers  for  suc- 
cess. The  chorns,  the  orchestra,  the  decora- 
tions must  all  he  of  the  best.  He  must  be 
Catholic  !n  bis  selection  of  operas;  be  must  be 
discriminating  in  bis  choice  of  novelties. 
The  days  of  the  rule  of  a star  have  gone  by  ; 
and  this  we  owe  in  great  measure  to  the 
principles  of  German  opera  management. 

it  seems,  theu,  that  the  German  language 
will  soou  be  exchanged  for  the  French  and 
Italian.  Now  the  people  of  this  country  speak 
and  understand  English.  They  are  obliged  to 
listen  to  polyglottic  opera.  They  are,  un  fortu- 
nately for  their  own  interests,  a meek  and 
long  suffering  nation.  But  the  manager  of 
the  futnrr  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  in- 
sist that  the  English  language  shall  be  the 
only  language  heard  upon  liis  operatic  stage. 


MUSIC. 

THE  ANDRES-DOERXER  CONCERT. 

The  lirst  o(  the  ensemble  concei  ts  of  the 
anists.  Messrs.  Henrv  G.  Andres  and  Armin 
'.  Doerner,  vras  giveu  lust,  evening  at  HortU 
lcural  Hall.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
jws: 

u.  Organ  fantasia  and  fugue  in  G minor.  Bach 
(Arranged  by  Burnieisler.) 

b.  Concertstuck,  Op.  13 Zizoid 

Messrs.  Andres  and  Doerner. 

Aria.  Revenge,  Tmiotbeus  Cries. ..  .Handel 
Mr.  Benzing. 

Nocturne Chopi  n 

Transcription Schubert-Liszt 

Arabesque Andres 

Mr.  Andres. 

Contralto  solo.  "Patna.” Mattei 

Ada  May  Benzing. 

Gipsy  Polka Conradt-Liszt 

Messrs.  Andres  and  Doerner. 

Pieces  of  music  ingeniously  written  tor  the 
■pianists  who  now  vimultatteofisly  and  now 
alternately  play  upon  t>vo  pianofortes  may  be 
of  inherent  musical  worth,  as  for  example 
Saint-Satins' "Variations  on  a theme  by  Bee- 
thoven.” Too  ofien  they  are  only  designed  to 
| attract  the  attention  of  all  those  interested  in 
feats  of  skill  and  endurance  and  they  might 
weil  be  included  in  a Johnsonian  catalogue 
of  things  that  should  be  impossible.  The  pi- 
anists who  attempt  such  eusemo'e  playing 
should  have  a strongly  developed  feeling  for 
rytlim  and  much  patience.  They  should  be 
iugh  musiciaus  and  be  willing  to  subor- 
:e  themselves  one  to  another. 

| essrs.  Andres  and  Doerner,  the  two  geutle- 
froru  Cincinnati,  have  these  natural 
lalifications,  aud  they  have  evidently  spent 
p-cfc  lime  in  preparation  of  their  programmes, 
eir  ensemble  playing  last  evening  was  not. 
Iiwever.  altogether  satisfactory.  In  the  first 
Pfllace  their  selections,  with  the  exception  of 
Ihe  Bach  arrangement,  were  not  musically 
Interesting.  And  their  playing  of  the  great 
■rgan  Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  G minor,  was 
uaunered  and  often  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Ihe  composition.  W hether  the  players  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Burmeister,  tliearranger, 
[or  gave  way  to  their  own  ideas  is  immaterial : 
[they  turned,  in  many  measures  of  the 
■Fantasie.  the  straightforward  expression 
fof  Bach  into  modern  sentimentalism. 
And  both  in  the  Fantasie  and  in 
the  Fugue  there  was  at  times  a lack  of 
precision.  Nor  can  the  delicate  manner  in 
which  the  subject  of  the  fugue  was  an- 
| noiinced  be  praised.  Aud  in  the  fugue  an  in- 
udicious  use  of  the  pedal  occasionally  ob- 
?d.lhe  movement  of  the  voices.  The  per- 
tnance  of  the  whole  composition  was  want- 
on the  frank  expression  of  that  tumultuous 
dear  which  makes  it  so  overwhelming  in 
when  played  upon  tiie  proper  mstru- 
Arrangements  from  the  organ  works 
h.  whether  they  are  by  Liszt  or  Abort 
meister,  are.  as  a rule,  merely  dis- 
eraen  t- ; aud  t wo  pianofortes  can  only 
;.  and  that  poorly,  the  great  aud  thun- 
fpeech  of  deep-Uiroa  ted  organ  pipes, 
ier  four-handed  pieces  showed  to  bet- 
uitage  the  mechanism  of  the  plavers.  j 
jndres  played  creditably  the  selection:,  J 
opin  and  Schubert- Liszt  from  a purely 
\l standpoint,  but  he  vexed  the  hearer 
lajmannerisms  and  excessive  use  of  the 
»to.  Kig  other  solo  niece,  a species  of  air 
variations,  was  cheap  and  tiresome,  hovy- 
eifective  it  might  be  as  a means  of  ex- 
iing  the  qualities  of  a pianoforte, 
j.  Benzing  sang  with  much  taste  the  noble 
it  Handel,  and  Mrs.  Benzing’s  remarkable 
' tones  were  displayed  both  in  the  song 
'ei  and  in  the  song  which  she  sang 
tailed. 

cond  and  last  of  these  concerts  will  be 
.iiursday  night  at  Horticultural  Dali, 
let  -s.  Doerner  and  Andres  will  play  the 
os’  "Variations.”  an  impromptu  by 
and  the  Scherzo  from  Scharwenka’s 
ip.  32.  Mr.  Doerner  will  plav  pieces 
aert.  Liszt  and  Joseffy.  and  Mr,  Ber- 
istemaun  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benzing 
heard  in  solo  numbers. 

Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 


Oil*'  '■ 

MR.  PEIRCE'S  RECITAL. 

Mr.  Howard  F.  Peirce  gave  a pianoforte  re 
cital  yesterday  afternoon  at  Steinert  Hall.  He 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn,  the  bari- 
tone. The  programme  was  as  follows : 

Toccata,  op.  7 ) , 

Abends,  op.  12.  No.  1 1 Schumann 

Kreisleriana.  op.  1C.  No.  1 ....  ) 

AndieMusik j.  Schubert 

Mr.  Moyn. 

Sonata,  op.  S3 Beet  hoven 

f ranz, 

Heinrich  der  Vogler 

Mr.  Meyn. 

Preludes  No.  3 and  23 1 

Noctnrne,  op.  IS,  No.  2 I Chopin 

Berceuse 1 

Waltz,  op.  J 

Mr.  Peirce,  who  appeared  yesterday  in  this 
city  as  a pianist  for  the  first  time,  is  a gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  who  has  pursued  his  musical 
studies  in  Europe.  He  has  evidently  studied 
faithfully,  and,  what  is  more,  he  has  medi- 
tated upon  his  art,  for  what  is  known  as  in- 
tellectuality is  more  apparent  in  his  playing 
than  any  sensuous  charm  or  dazzling  display 
ot  technique.  Yet  his  mechanism  is  generally 
clean  and  sufficient  for  his  task,  though  in  the 
•Toccata”  and  the  finale  of  the  "W’aldstein” 
sonata  it  fell  short  of  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  The  thoughtfulness  and  best 
qualities  of  the  playing  Mr.  Peirce 
were  seen  in  Schumann’s  “Abends”  and 
the  Introduction  to  the  finale  of  Beethoven. 
The  Toccata,  which  Schumann  in  his  little 
sketch  of  the  erratic  virtuoso  Scbunke  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated  speaks  of  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  composition,  suffered  from 
an  abuse  of  the  staccato,  and  towards  the 
end  from  a curiously  false  accentuation.  The 
Toccata  itself  is  like  too  many  other  toccatas 
| which  try  not  only  the  pianist  but  the  hearer, 
i Mr.  Peirce’s  reading  of  the  number  from  the 
"Kreisleriana, ’’perhaps  the  most  Schumanman 
of  Schumann’s  writings,  was  wrong  in  ac- 
centuation. and  tne  whole  character  of  the 
piece  suffered  thereby.  Nor  in  his  playing  was 
there  a suggestion  of  the  sufferings,  musical 
and  amatory, of  Job  annesKreisler.the  fantastic 
Kapellmeister  of  Hoffmann’s  "Fatasisstucke” 
and  "Kater  Murr.”  And  so  in  Beethoven  and 
Chopm  there  were  evidences  of  more  hard 
thinking  than  poetic  inspiration.  Mr.  Peirce’s 
touch  is  generally  agreeable,  and  Ins  bravura 
work  is  clear;  in  his  chord-playing  Ins  strength 
is  akin  to  harshness,  and  he  at  times  loses  con- 
trol of  the  pedals.  But  as  a whole  there  is 
much  more  to  praise  in  his  playing  than  to 

Mr  Meyer  sang  wilh  pure  intonation  and 
taste’  His  phrasing  was  unusually  good,  and 
his  tones  were  firm  and  sustained.  His  na- 
tural voice  is  dry  and  unsympathetic.  That 
he  lias  so  mastered  it  reflects  great  credit 
upon  himself  ana  his  teacher.  He  should  sing 
such  songs  as  the  ballad  of  Loewe,  where  his 
honesty  and  virility  command  the  hearer. 
To  woo.  to  persuade,  is  not  his  mission.  In  his 
interpretation  of  the  “Goodnight”  of  Franz  he 
fell  into  exaggeration,  and  his  final  pianissimo 
was  almost  inaudible,  resembling  the  illusion 
of  the  wandering  violinist,  who  seems  to  draw 
the  bow,  bui  fails  to  touch  the  strings. 

Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 


MR.  KREHBEEL’S  LECTUP 
Mr.  Krehbiel  gave  the  third  ci  h. 
upon  Richard  Wagner  yesterday  affc 
Steinert  Hall.  His  subject  was  the 
comic  opera.”  “Die  Meistersinger.”  Mr 
biel  began  by  giving  in  a pleasant  mi 
synopsis  of  the  story,  and  then  deela  jd 
specific  purpose  of  the  opera  to  be  the  ceie 
tion  of  "the  triumph  of  natural  poetic  impu 
stimulated  by  communion  with  nature,  over  1 
pendantic  formalism.”  This  is  a daDgerous 
admission;  for  if  a three*act  dratna,  lasting 
over  four  hours,  is  nothing  but  a thesis,  surely 
the  development  of  a thesis  can  not  provide 
dramatic  action.  Mr.  Krehbiel  spoke  of  the 
autobiographic  character  attributed  to  "Die 
Meistersinger.”  and  then  reviewed  it  as  a con- 
flict between  "Romanticism  and  Classicism, 
with  the  outcome  a recognition  of  the 
merits  of  the  essential  elements  of  both." 
He  claimed  that  Hans  Sachs  was  the  real  hero 
of  the  pla7  and  the  champion  of  both  parties,  , 
and  that  he  adapted  form  to  spirit:  that  break- 
ing away  from  conventional  form  was  due 
true  natural  poetic  impulse.  But,  as  Pougin 
justly  asks,  is  tlie  absence  of  form  in  itself  a 
form?  When  Wagner  wrote  the  Prize-Song, 
which  should  staud  as  an  example  of  'he  new 
art.  he  abandoned  his  theories  of  “endless 
melody.”  aud,  as  in  the  quintet,  he  wrote  in 
the  style  of  the  conventional  opera-maker, 
though  with  less  regard  for  the  limitations 
and  capabilities  of  the  human  voice.  The  rest 
of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
"the  symbolism  of  musical  phrases.”  "the  cor- 
rective purpose  of  the  play  disclosed  by  the 
Prelude”  and  "the  local  color  and  photo- 
graphic exactness.” 

Mr.  Krehbiel  prefers  to  call  "Die  Meister- 
singer.” a satire  rather  than  a comic  opera.  It  is 
a satire  in  more  than  one  respect,  and  espe- 
cially a satire  upon  German  humor.  We  have 
been  gravely  told  by  certain  German  pam- 
phleteers that  the  finale  of  the  second  act  is 
as  witty  aud  humorous  and  funny  (for  all 
these  words  are  used  in  turn)  as  anything  in 
Sbakspere,  and  eminently  worthy  of  his  pen. 
It  is  also  a satire  upon  the  methods  of  Wagner, 
for  the  lover3  wander  aimlessly  in  the  lanes  of 
recitative  for  three  hours,  aud  then,  towards 
the  end  of  the  play,  when  they  should  express 
their  emotions  in  impassioned  song,  the  com- 
poser subuitutes  for  it  the  gestures  of  panto- 
mime. Nor  did  Mr.  Krehbiel  dwell  upon  the 
intense  and  disagreeable  Chauviiiisme  of  \S  ag- 
ner.  which  is  so  prominently  displayed  in  the 
finale  of  the  third  act. 

Mr.  Krehbiel’s  lectures  are  interesting,  and 
his  thoughts  are  gracetully  expressed.  He  is 
not  a narrow  partisan ; he  admits  gladly  the 
great  merits  of  other  composers;  he  is  not 
blind  to  the  faults  of  Wagner.  He  brings  ihe 
olive  branch  and  not  the  sword.  His  lectures 
are  rather  designed  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  faith  of  the  believer  than  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen.  He  holds  up  (he  hands 
of  tne  young  disciple,  but  he  gives  little  light 
to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  suadow 

°fMr.alHenrv  H.  Huss  played  passages  from 
“Die  Meislersinger”  unpon  the  pianoforte, 
which  served  to  explain  in  a measure  the 
text  The  subject  of  the  lecture  which  will  be 
given  Thursday  afternoon.  Jan  29.  is  Der 
Ring  des  Niberlungen”  (The  Prologue)^ 
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THE  CECILIA  CONCERT. 

The  second  concert  of  tlf*  Cecilia  Society, 
under  the  direction  of  Air.  B.  L Lung.  was 
irlven  last  evening  af  M'-sic  llali.  The  society 
was  assisted  by  Ml  M . T'owe,  soprano,  and 
Sir.  Eliot  Hnboai  Tue  accompa- 
nists w ps'  etis.  and  Cutter. 

Tne  pro.  i i:  . 

Aria  and  cDural.  • Bach 

Solo  l jDuru. 

"Lnllaby  of  Life,".  . Leall” 

•"Dm  Lord  is  My  Sh>  Schubert 

Sons.  "O  Bleu  braluu..  “Los  Peoheurs 

ties  I’erles.”) lilzet 

Allis  , Wo. 

‘•It  Was  a Lass." ... ...MaoCnnn 

••sons  of  the  Vikings/  Fanlng 

it. 

I "Oaliy  SluRlrg."  ("Emya...*  e"l Weber 

iVltb  solo  by  Alias  Howe. 

••The  Old  Alan." Haydn 

i •' Because  of  'lbee," Johns 

Songs,  < ••Herhstgefuehl." Nevin 

(■‘Bedouin  Love  .song.” Chadwick 

Air.  flubburd. 

‘■The  River  Sprite." I Ten  Parker 

“The  Sea  Hath  iis  Pearls,"  1 J.  C.  o.  1 arker 

Uon  .a  1 "Solelg’s  I.tcd." Grieg 

songs,  | “Heldenroesllii,” Schubert 

Aliss  11  owe. 

"Jndge  Mo.  O God." Mendelssohn 

This  concert  of  the  Cecilia  was  devoted  to 
light  compositions,  for  neither  the  Psalm  by 
Mendelssohn  nor  the  choral  from  .the  “St. 
John  Passion"  can  be  said  to  be  a severe  task 
for  a chorus-  And  yet  the  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gram called  for  a finish  in  the  detail  and  an 
expression  in  the  phrasing  which  made  severe 
demands  upon  gingers  accustomed  to  the  per- 
formance of  cantatas  with  roaring  orchestral 
accompaniments.  It  is  a pleasure  to  state 
that  the  members  of  the  Cecilia  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate tbis  fact,  for  they  sang  with  great 
care,  and,  as  a result,  they  gave  a very  inter- 
esting concert. 

The  charming  part  song  of  Leslie  was  music- 
ally the  most  satisfactory  number  of  the 
evening,  and  in  the  singing  of  it  there  was 
nothing  warning.  The  audience  preferred 
Faning’s  “Song  of  the  Vikings.”  which,  to  be 
sure,  was  given  with  great  spirit,  and  it  is  a 
lively  thing,  tit  for  the  fiDale  of  an  operetta, 
suggestive  of  a calcium  light  and  variegated 
tights.  Th«  Psalm  of  Schubert  was  delight- 
fully given,  and  it  was  a joy  to  hear  the  “Old 
Man”  of  Haydn  with  its  artful  simplicity  and 
effective  harmonies.  In  the  selection  from  the 
Passion  music,  the  choral  which  is  sung  to  tho 
old  melody  "Jesu  Kteuz.  Leiden  und  Pern” 
should  have  been  more  subdued,  and  in  the 
second  of  the  well-written  songs  of  Mr. 
Parker,  the  tempo  was  taken  decidedly  too 
fast  and  against  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
composer.  As  a whole,  the  worK  of  the  chorus 
was  admirable,  and  it  was  a credit  to  the 
singers  and  the  conductor. 

Aliss  Mary  Howe  is  a sonrano  with  a remark- 
able voice.  Its  strength  is  above  the  staff ; in 
her  middle  and  lower  registers  (so-called) 
there  is  often  a disagreeable  nasal  quality, 
and  her  tones  there  are  not  always  firm.  Her 
execution,  as  seen  in  bravura,  is  almost  flaw- 
less; her  attack  of  high  tones,  her  handling  of 
them  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  As  she 
knows  her  power  and  her  limits,  she  chooses 
such  music  as  will  be  to  her  benefit.  She  sang 
first  Leila’s  air  "O  Dieu  Brahma”  from  Bizet’s 
’Les  Pecheurs  de  Penes,”  written  for  the 
The'atreLyrique.  when  Bizet  was  26  years  old. 
He  had  not  yet  reached  his  artistic  growth, 
and  the  aria  with  its  meaningless  roulades  de- 
served the  criticism  of  Berlioz,  who,  while 
he  praised  many  numbers  of  the  opera,  con- 
demned this  ana  for  its  "vulgar  rhythm,  and 
dull  and  hackneyed  melody.”  Aliss  JHowe 
was  recalled  and  sang  the  "Nightingale,” 
which  she  has  made  lamiliar  here.  Her  other 
numbers,  the  songs  by  Gneg ana  Schubert,  de- 
manded more  than  perfection  ot  mecamsm  ; 
and  Miss  Howe  was  not  equal  to  the  demands. 
For  she  is  lacking  in  temperament,  ami  in 
spite  of  her  exquisite  art.  she  brings  to  minU 
the  ancient  singer  mentioned  by  Hesyclnus, 
upon  whose  lips  icicles  formed  as  he  sang. 

Mr.  Hubbard  sang  three  songs  by  composers 
of  Boston  with  great  taste.  While  all  of  these 
songs  were  of  decided  merit,  it  may  not  be  im- 
pertinent to  praise  particularly  the  delightful 
melody  of  Air.  Ethelbert  Nevin.  Mr.  Hubbard 
was  twice  recalled,  Philip  Hale. 


Music. 
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REVIEW  OF  TUE  WEEK. 

Messrs.  Henry  G.  Andros  and  Armen  W. 
Doerner,  the  pianists  of  Cincinnati,  who  havo 
spent  so  much  time  in  tho  study  of  compositions 
arranged  and  written  for  two  pianofortes  and 
four  hands,  made  their  first  appeaianco  this 
season  Sunday  evening  at  a concert  given  at  tho 
Boston  Theater.  They  then  played  Mozart’s 
Double  Concerto  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  1780.  It  was  originally  deslgnod  for 
the  public  performance  of  the  great  composer 
and  his  sister,  and  one  player  repeats  melodios 
and  bravura  passages  after  the  other,  and  the 
task  set  the  one  is  equal  to  the  task  set  the  other; 
thev  vie  in  friendly  rivalry.  It  was  at  first  writ- 
ten  for  two  pianofortes  and  an  orchestra  made  up 
of  the  strings,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons  and  two 
horns ; and  two  clarinets  were  added  for  a per- 
formance In  Vienna.  It  must  be  confessed  that, 
however  interesting  the  concerto  may  be  from  an 
historical  standpoint,  and  however  admirably 
the  work  of  the  pianists  and  the  orchestra  is 
divided,  the  performance  leaves  the  hearer  cold 
and  jaded.  The  music  itself  is  curiously  pale, 
and  its  grace  and  elegauce  are  but  the  tacial 
smile  of  formalism.  Nor  was  this  in  any  way 
the  fault  of  Messrs.  Doerner  and  Andres,  for  they 
gave  it  a smooth  and  tasteful  reading. 

• • * * • 

The  same  gentlemen  gave  two  ensemble  con- 
certs at  Horticultural  Hall  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day evenings.  The  program  of  the  first  concert, 
in  which  they  were  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  Benzing,  was  as  follows  : 

a.  Organ  fantasie  and  fugue  in  G minor Bach 

(arranged  by  Burmeister) 

b.  Concertstuck  op.  13 Zizold 

Messrs-  Andres  and  Doerner. 

Aria  ‘‘Revenge  limotheus  cries” Handel 

Mr.  Benzing. 

Nocturne Chopin 

Transcription Schubert. Liszt 

Arabesque Andres 

Mr.  Andres. 

Contralto  solo  “Patria” Mattel 

Ada  May  Benzing. 

Gipsev  Polka Conradi-Liizt 

Messrs.  Andres  and  Doerner. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bach  arrangement, 
the  pieces  for  two  pianofortes  were  of  slight  mus- 
ical worth.  And  no  efforts  of  the  pianists  could 
redeem  them  and  make  their  contents  interesting. 
Strive  as  they  might,  it  was  merely  a case  of 
“Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble.” 

The  arrangement  of  Bach’s  celebrated  fantasie 
and  fugue  was  ingenious  and  so  reflected  credit 
upon  the  arranger,  but  all  arrangements  of 
Bach's  organ  works  whether  they  are  for  piano- 
forte, two  pianofortes  or  orchestra  aie  disap- 
pointing. The  organ  is  an  instrument  apart;  it 
cannot  be  imitated,  any  more  than  it  in  turn  can 
truly  imitate  an  orchestra.  The  diapason  qual- 
ity lives  in  organ  pipes  alone.  The  performance 
of  Burmeister’s  arrangement  was  in  some  re- 
spects worthy  of  praise ; in  other  respects  it  was 
open  to ‘criticism.  Although  there  was  occa- 
sionally a lack  of  precision,  especially  in  the 
simultaneous  attack  of  chords,  the  mechanical 
features  of  the  playing  were  above  the  rhe- 
torical. The  fantasie  was  disfigured  at  times  by 
an  attempt  at  sentimentalism,  and  that  which 
should  have  been  nobly  strong  was  spineless  and 
flabby.  Nor  was  the  giving  out  of  the  subject  of 
the  fugue  frank  and  direct.  Bach  in  such  works 
does  not  admit  of  the  coquetry  of  the  rubato. 
An  uncalled  for  use  of  the  pedal  blurred  in  the 
fugue  the  movements  of  the  parts.  The  other 
four-handed  compositions  were  given  with  com 
mendable  accuracy  and  with  spirit.  But  with 
all  deference  to  the  perform?rs,  such  exhibitions 
are  of  little  musical  value.  They  do  not  6erve 
to- educate  or  to  give  enjoyment.  The  hearer  is 
tempted  in  the  midst  of  such  a performance  to 
exclaim  with  Christopher  Sly,  “ ’Tis  a very  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work.  Would  ’twere  done !” 

» * * * * 

Mr.  Andres,  as  a solo  player,  belongs  to  the 

old  school.  He  plays  with  care  and  accuracy; 
and  in  his  playing  the  rubato  assumes  abnormal 
proportions.  It  is  given  to  bnt  few  to  use  the 
rubato  so  that  it  does  not  rob  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
poser as  well  as  the  time,  and  Mr.  Andres  is  not 
among  them.  His  third  selection,  which  was 
described  upon  the  program  as  an  “Arabesque,” 
was  really  an  air  and  variations  of  conventional 
pattern. 

• • • • • 

Mr.  Benzing  gave  a manly  version  of  the 

grand  air  of  Handel.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the 
“Alexander’s  Feast”  could  be  occasionally 
heard.  It  is  noble  music  which  embellishes 
noble  words.  But  too  many  choral  societies  pre- 
fer to  follow  the  beaten  track,  and  too  many 
singers  prefer  the  rambling  and  unvocal  piano- 
forte pieces  with  the  voice  obbligato  which  are  in 
these  day6  called  songs.  The  treasure-house 
containing  the  riches  of  the  old  Italian,  French 
and  English  masters  is  locked  to  enneert-goers 
and  they  who  hold  the  keys  and  could  open,  dis- 
dain the  hidden  contents.  Mrs.  Benzing  sang 
with  dignity  and  dramatic  feeling  the  “Patria” 
of  Mattei,  and  her  full  and  rich  lower  tones  were 
admirably  displayed  in  the  song  with  which  she 
answered  a recall. 


' A pleasant  concert  was  given  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  Steinert  Hall  by  Mr.  Howard  F.  Peirce, 
a pianist,  assisted  by  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn,  the 
baritone  singer,  who  has  lately  become  a Bos- 
tonian. Mr.  Peirce  is  a young  gentleman  from 
Ohio  who  has  studied  in  Europe. 

• • * • * 

There  are  many  qualities  in  the  playing  of  Mr. 
Peirce  which  are  admirable  and  give  promise  of 
a fntnre  growth.  He  seldom  pounds,  although 
there  is  a dryness,  if  not  a harshness  in  bis  play- 
ing of  chords.  His  touch  is  as  a rule  agreeable, 
and  his  technique,  while  it  is  not  as  yet  highly 
developed,  is  clean.  His  playing  is  characterized 
by  thoughtfuiness  rather  than  sensuousness,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  should 
have  deliberately  in  the  first  and  third  of  the 
Schumann  selections  preferred  a false  accentua- 
tion, for  Mr.  Peirce  does  not  play  carelessly  or 
unmusically.  By  this  false  accentuation  he  lost, 
not  gained.  His  best  work  was  seen  in  the 
“Abends”  of  Schumann  and  the  Introduction  to 
the  Finale  of  the  Sonata.  His  playing  of  Chopin 
was  devoid  of  emotion,  and  for  the  present  he 


should  leavo  Chopin  untouched.  Tho  arabosques 
of  the  nocturne  were  too  studied,  too  painfully 
accurate,  whereas  they  should  bo  apparently  a 
spontaneous  caprice,  un  after-thought  of  tho 
composer.  Nor  Is  ho  able  at  present  to  cope 
with  the  grander  style  of  Beethoven  as  seen  In 
tho  Finale  of  the  “Waldsteln”  sonata,  where 
again  Ills  thoughtfulness  was  misplaced;  for 
surely  the  first  motive  should  not  be  played  with 
such  artificial  coquetry.  Mr.  Peirce  perhaps  has 
pondered  upon  the  musical  problems  presented 
in  the  numbers  of  his  program  at  the  expense  of 
spontaneity.  lie  should  now  cultivate  ids  emo- 
tional nature  and  give  way  to  his  feelings. 

• • • • • 

Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn  Bings  exceedingly  well. 
His  tones  are  sustained,  his  intonation  accu- 
rate, his  ennneiation  admirable  and  his  phrasing 
sensible  and  therefore  artistic.  The  voice  itself 
is,  unfortunately,  colorless,  and  so  he  is  not  so 
successful  in  tho  pathetic  as  in  the  heroic. 
Therefore  in  his  singing  of  the  song  by  Franz  he 
was  heard  to  less  advantage  than  In  the  songs  by 
Schubert  and  Loewe.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  lie 
will  soon  be  familiar  enough  with  the  English 
language  to  sing  in  it.  The  pianist  and  singer  I 
were  heartily  applauded  by  an  audience  which 
filled  the  hall. 

• * • « • 

The  Cecilia  Society  gave  the  second  concert  of 
its  series  Thursday  evening  at  Music  Hall.  The 
society  was  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Howe,  so- 
prano and  Mr.  Eliot  Hubbard,  baritone.  Messrs. 
Foote  and  Stevens  played  the  pianoforte  aeompa- 
niments  and  Mr.  E."  Cutter,  jr.,  was  the  or- 
ganist. Mr.  Lang  directed  and  played  the  ac- 
companiments for  the  solo  singers. 

• * • • • 

The  program  was  lighter,  perhaps,  than  the 
one  usually  presented  to  the  associate  members 
of  the  society,  but  it  was  none  the  less  welcome. 
It  was  well  selected  and  well  arranged.  The 
keenest  musical  pleasure  was  incited  by  the  part 
song  of  Leslie  which  was  charmingly  sung;  the 
greatest  disappointment  was  the  finale  to  Act  I 
of  Euryanthe  which,  in  Itself,  is  not  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  dramatic  genius  of  Weber,  and  as  ar- 
ranged for  concert  use,  it  seemed  trivial  and 
cheap.  With  this  exception  the  numbers 
of  the  program  were  well  worth  hearing, 
and  even  the  inherent  commonness  of  Fan- 
ing’s “Vikings”  was  lost  sight  of  in  the 
spirit  with  which  it  was  given.  The  noble 
song  of  Haydn,  the  musician-like  compositions 
of  Mr.  Parker,  and  Schubert’s  psalm  were  all 
admirably  given;  there  might  be  a question  here 
and  there"  raised  as  to  tempo  and  the  rights  of  j 
taking  certain  liberties  so  as  to  insure  a correct  > 
intonation,  but  these  questions  would  not  seri- 
ously affect  any  number.  The  concert  was  a 
credit  to  the  conductor  and  chorns,  and  it  was 
much  relished  by  the  audience. 


Miss  Mary  Howe’s  remarkable  notes  above 
the  staff  and  the  exhibition  of  her  control  over 
them,  as  seen  in  the  Bizet  aria  and  the  “Night-  [ 
ingale”  which  she  sang  when  recalled,  aroused  j 
the  hearers  to  stormy  applause.  This  was  a 
tribute  paid  to  a finished  singer  with  a few  great 
great  qualities  and  many  limitations.  In  cold 
bravura,  in  flute  imitations,  in  staccato,  repeti- 
tion, sadden  and  incisive  attack,  Miss  Howe  de- 
serves the  highest  praise.  But  in  all  songs  of 
passion  she  is  helpless,  and  she  knows  not  what 
to  do.  And  no  feigned  emotion,  as  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  Schubert  song,  can  deceive  the  hear- 
er or  give  a body  to  emptiness. 

Mr.  Eliot  Hubbard  sang  with  much  taste  and 
genuine  feeling  three  songs  by  composers  of  tbis 
city,  and  he  was  twice  recalled. 

* * * * # 

Mr.  Krehbiel’s  lecture  Thursday  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Wagner’s 
comic-opera  “Die  Meistersinger.”  He  spoke  of 
the  composer’s  purpose,  and  calling  Hans  Sachs 
the  hero  of  the  story,  showed  how  Wagner  in 
this  character  summed  up  the  artist  who  gains 
from  acquaintance  with  both  romanticism  and 
classicism.  The  lecture  was  an  interesting  one. 
It  was  illustrated  musically  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Huss 
of  New  York,  who  played  upon  the  pianoforte 
excerpts  from  the  opera. 

Philip  Hale. 
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MUSIC. 


THE  MASON  AND  HAMLIN  CHAMBER 
CONCERT. 

A chamber  concert  was  given  last  evening 
at  Mason  and  Hamlin  Hall  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  took  part:  Mr.  Henry  Hol- 
den Huss  of  New  York,  pianoforte;  Mr.  Zach, 
pianoforte;  Mr.  Kneisel,  violin;  Mr.  Hekking, 
'cello;  Mr.  R.  A.  Stearns,  baritone;  Mr.  Frank 
Donohue  and  Mr.  Edward  P.  Mason,  Liszt  or- 
gan. The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture  10  “Coriolanus,”  (arr.  lor  Pianoforte 

and  .Liszt  Organ,  by  fcdw.  i\  Mason Beethoven 

Air.  Zach  and  Air.  Mason.) 

(a  “Ave  Maria,” • • • 

Pianoforte  $olo,<  b Novelette.  E maj.,Op.  21. Schumann 
{c  Btude,“  i he  Rivulet/’ . . U.  1J.  iluss 
Mr.  Huss. 

blst  die  Rah.”  I 8chubert 

Son?8‘  >6-Bacheu  und  Welnen ° c 

Air.  Stearns. 

Trio,  lu  P minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Violin.  aDd  Vi- 

oloncello H.  H.  Huss 

Jlr.  Huss,  .Mr.  Koeisel,  Mr.  Hekking. 

(a  Air • ■ Bach 

’Cello  Solo,  < b ‘•Traumerel,” Schumann 

Ictov  one Topper 

ill.  llckking. 

(a  Reverie.  1 for  Pianoforte 

'to  Trelaae  Appassionato,  S and  Liszt  Ortjan.Il.  ti.  Huss 
j\ir.  Iluss  and  Mr.  Mason. 

1 a “Sapphische  Ode.” l’.rahms 

*-on»'»  ^ -Her  Alpenjaaer.” Schubert 

i,r.  Stearns. 

"Ticlsded,"  from  "Pie  M eistersinger,” Waguer 

Mr.  Kuelsel.ilr.  Huss  and  Mr.  Donalioe. 

Mr.  Huss,  who  appeared  last  evening  as 
pianist  and  composer,  is  a musician  of  decided 
talent.  Eveu  if  he  had  come  to  the  city  un- 
heralded arid  unknown.  such  compositions  as 
the  Trio  and  Prelude  would  have  been  an 
ample  justitication  of  his  aupearauce  in 
concert.  For  while  the  former  is  an 

unequal  work,  it  contains  many  beau- 
tiful things  and  it  is  full  of  ideas, 
perhaps  too  full.  The  first  movement 
is  well-written  with  a charming  second 
motive,  and  the  episodes  are  treated  in  a 
musiciau-liko  manner  which  is  free  from  dry- 
ness. The  romanza  which  follows  opens  with 
a beautiful  melody  for  the  ’cello,  and  the 
treatment  of  this  theme  is  interesting-  through- 
out. The  scherzo  is  not  so  striking,  although 
there  are  piquaut  measures  to  be  found  in  it, 
audit  is  on  the  whole  a better  wrought  out 
movement  than  the  last,  which  in  the  allegro, 
led  up  to  by  an  introduction,  falls  into 
vague  episodes  of  sentimentalism,  which 
are  not  redeemed  by  ihe  strong  close. 

It  is  a creditable  work,  showing  as  it  does 
native  talent  and  the  results  of  patient  study. 
It  was  well  played  by  the  composer  and 
Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Hekking.  though  in  the 
scherzo  the  pianoforte  limped.  The  Prelude, 
a short  and  stormy  burst  of  passion,  is  strik- 
ingly original  and  effective.  Mr.  Huss  was 
hearlilv  applauded  both  at  the  end  of  his  solos 
and  the  Trio:  but  it  is  a pleasanter  task  to 
speak  of  his  compositions  than  of  his  playiDg. 

Air.  Hekking  played  the  Bach  sir  iw<  *he  un- 
usual breadth  of  tone  and  with  great  warmth 
and  nobility  of  expression,  and  the  ingenious 
arrangement  from  Beethoven  by  Mr.  Mason 
suggested  possibilities  in  the  chamber  music 
of  the  future. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  speak  of  the  singing 
of  Mr.  Stearns,  the  baritone,  from  his  per- 
formance of  last  evening.  He  was  evidently 
verv  nervous,  and  he  was  sorely  haudicapped 
by  his  playiug  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
ments. As  a result  neither  his  singing  nor  his 
plaviug  was  a credit  to  him.  His  tone  pro- 
duction seemed  to  he  faulty ; his  delivery  was 
spasmodic  and  explosive,  ami  there  was  but 
little  display  of  sensuous  beauty  or  dramaiic 
expression.  Ai  d the  accompaniments  were 
at  times  weak  from  a technical  standpoint 
and  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  composer. 

Philip  Hale. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

The  last  concert  of  the  series  given  this  win- 
ter at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Boston  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Bcnhard  Listemann.took  place  last  even- 
ing. The  music  written  by  Mendelssohn  for 
“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  was  played,  and 
the  orchestra  was  assisted  by  a lemale  chorus. 
Passages  from  the  play  so  arranged  that  they 
told  the  story  and  served  as  cues  for  the  music 
were  read  by  Mr.  George  Riddle,  who  showed 
great  versatility  and  was  very  successful 
in  his  characterizing  the  peculiarities 
of  the  "hard-handed  men  who  worked  at 
Athens.”  The  music,  beautiful  as  it  is  when 
beard  in  the  concert  hall,  is  still  more  beauti- 
ful when  it  accompanies  Snakspere’s  text: 
and  even  when  the  actors  who  recite  the  lines 
are  only  of  respectable  ability,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  German  theatres,  the  play  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  scenery,  music,  and  a ballet  is 
a thing  to  be  enjoyed  and  long  romembcieU.  It 
was  much  relished  last  evening,  and  both  Mr. 
Riddle  and  the  orchestra  were  frequently  ap- 
plauded. 

Mr.  Ligtemann  and  the  members  of  his 
orchestra  deserve  great  praise  and  the  hearty 
thanks  of  music-lovers  for  the  courage  shown 
by  them  in  having  given  these  concerts  in  the 
face  ot  many  discouraging  circumstances. 

The  programmes  have  been  of  a high  order  ; 
the  selection  of  the  various  numbers  has 
snown  taste  and  catholicity;  and  many  nov- 
elties have  been  brought  out.  There  should 
be  such  concerns  every  season,  where  people 
who  are  unable  to  hear  music  during  the  week 
can  listen  to  such  programmes  by  paying  a 
small  sum  of  money. 

A complimentary  concert  will  he  given  by 
In  is  orchestra  10  Mr.  Fritz  Giesc  Sunday 
evening,  Feb.  I.  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 


MUSIC. 

THE  SYMPHONY  (ION CERT. 
Theprogrammeof  the  thirteenth  Symphony 
concert,  given  at  Music  Hall  Saturday  evening, 
was  as  follows : 

Symphonic  Prologue.  "Francesca  da  Rimini,” 

Op.  24.  (Flrscilrae:) a.  Foote 

Concerto  for  piano  in  B flat  minor,  No  1 

Xschalkowsky 

Symphony  JSS.  1,  in  D minor Volkmann 

Mr.  Foote  calls  his  new  work  a "Symphonic  I 
Prologue.”  It  is  practically  a concert  over- 
ture. The  explanatory  sketch  prepared  by 
him  for  the  programme  book  is  simply  an  ex- 
position of  its  musical  contents.  The  second 
theme  is  said  to  be  the  theme  of  the  two 
lovers;  and  with  this  exception  the  sketch  is 
free  from  any  attempt  to  give  the  hearer  in 
gaudy  rhetoric  the  "meaning”  of  the  meas-  J 
ures.  It  is  as  modest  and  straightforward  as 
the  composer. 

He  who  passes  judgment  upon  a serious,  un- 
published musical  work  after  hearing  it  once 
caq  give  only  impressions  which  future  hear- | 
jugs  may  change.  The  reviewer  of  a book.  | 
Ihe  critic  of  paintings  can  take  his  time;  he 
can  read  or  look  at  his  leisure.  The  singer,  as 
well  as  the  performer  upon  an  instrument. 
writes  by  his  own  performance  the  verdict 
winch  must  be  pronounced.  But  the  ear, 
when  it  is  not  aided  byYhe  eye  and  previous 
study  of  Ihe  composition,  is  a treacherous  or- 
gan. It  is  easily  tickled,  it  is  easily  shocked — 
for  the  moment,  Unless  the  impression  made 
upon  it  is  strong,  the  music  is  at  once  forgot- 
ten and  the  labor  of  the  composer  is  vain.  So 
here  impressions,  and  only  first  impressions, 
must  lake  the  place  of  a deliberate  judgment. 

Mr.  Foote’s,  overture,  then,  seems  to  be 
a thoughtfully  considered,  coherent  work. 
It  is  clear  without  being  common,  it 
nolds  tbe  attention  without  recourse  to 
the  tricks  Of  makers  of  sensational 
programme  music.  Its  opening  is  impressive; 
and  certain  passages,  such  as  the  recitative, 
are  very  effective,  Mr.  Foote  doe3  not  ape 
those  who  have  gorie  before  him,  though  at 
the  close  there  is  a curious  and  undoubtedly 
unpremeditated  reminiscence  of  a few  well- 
known  measures  of  Gounod’s  "Faust.”  Ihe 
instrumentation  is  free  from  the  reproach  of 
tlmnit’SS  or  crudity,  although  it  suffers  from 
a want  of  sufficient  contrasts,  and  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  wood-wind  is  somewhat  monoto- 
nous. It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  it 
shows  the  steady  growth  of  Mr.  Foote’s 
art.  When  one  examines  the  musical 
ideas  themselves  instead  of  the  marshalling 
and  expression  of  them  there  is  not  so  much 
to  be  said  in  praise.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  text  is  a tale  of  Italian  passion  and 


revenge.  The  mere  recital  of  the  woes  of 
Francesca  and  Paolo  so  moved  Dante  that,  for 
pity,  he  swooned  awav  as  if  he  had  been  dying, 
"and  fell,  even  as  a dead  body  falls.”  If  the 
composer’s  music  does  uot  glow  with  the  fire 
which  consumed  Madonna  Francesca,  if  it 
does  not  echo  the  hatred  of  the  rude  cripple 
Giauciotto.  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Ambroise  Thomas  failed  in  this,  and  how 
Tschaikowsy  fared  in  his  orchestral  fantasia 
is  to  us  unknown.  Mr.  Foote  directed  the  per- 
formance of  his  work,  and  before  and  after  it 
ne  was  loudly  applauded. 

Mrs.  Hcpekirk.  who  played  the  pianoforte 
part  of  the  Tschaikowsky  concerto,  has 
a remarkable  individuality.  She  seems  to 
belong  to  no  particular  school  of  playing ; 
she  recalls  no  other  distinguished  pianist.  She 
escapes  classification.  While  her  mechanism 
is  admirable  (take  for  example  her  superb 
octaves),  certain  of  her  methods  (as  the  stiff- 
ness shown  in  the  striking  of  chords)  would  he 
open  to  criticism,  did  she  not  in  spite  of  these 
methods  gain  the  desired  results.  She  over- 
came the  great  technical  difficulties  with  ease, 
and  she  gave  a broadly  conceived  and  care- 
fully finished  performance.  If  there  was  an 
apparent  absence  of  sympathy,  if  there  was 
not  a direct  appeal  to  tbe  emotions,  possibly 
the  concerto  itself  was  the  cause.  It  compels 
admiration;  it  astounds;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  slow  movement  where  the  real 
beauty  lies  in  the  orchestra,  and  not  in  the 
pianoforte,  the  music  is  aimed  at  the  head  in- 
stead of  the  midriff.  And  yet  it  is  tuost  worthy  . 
of  respect  How  nobly  inspired  is  the  melody  } 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  movement;  f 
• charming  is  the  _ episode  in  the 


how  uuanuuiK  ,,  

second  movement;  how  full  of  character  are 
even  the  shortest  themes:  how  hefy  tne  pero- 
ration!  In  Us  time-mocking  length,  ns  end- 
less  repetitious,  its  fantastic  digressions,  its 
mixture  of  realism  and  imagination,  it  is  like 
unto  a novel  of  Dostoievsky.  Mrs.  riopekirk 
was  most  enthusiastically  applauded  at  the 
end  of  her  severe  task. 

The  choice  of  the  Volkmaun  Symphony,  in 
connection  with  tbe  other  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gramme. was  unfortunate.  It  would  have 
been  well  to  have  closed  with  music  such  as 
is  praised  bv  Athenaeus';  music  “which  softens 
moroseness  of  temper,  dissipates  sadness,  arm 
produces  affability  and  a sort  of  gentleman- 
like joy.”  This  symphony  of  Volkmann. 
with  the  exception  of  the  finale, 
is  a noble  work.  The  opening  with  its  ‘music 
of  preparation  aud  of  awakening  suspense; 
the  beautiful  andante,  so  pure  in  thought  and 
chaste  in  expression:  the  delicious  trio,  which 
is  such  a vivid  contrast  to  the  crabbed  •scherzo; 
—here is  absolute  music,  far  removed  from  ihe 
vaporing  and  insanity  of  the  ultra-modern  i 
school.  Us  effect  would,  however,  have  been  t 
doubled,  had  it  appeared  upon  another  pro- 
gramme. The  symphony  and  the  other  num- 
bers were  finely  played  by  the  orchestra. 

Theprogrammeof  the  concert  to  bo  given 
Saturday  evening.  Jan.  111.  tiipludes  Sehn- 
mann's  Symphony  in  B-tlat;  Handel  s Con- 
certo Grosso  in  D.  for  string  orchestra  (first 
time),  and  Brahms’  Symphony  in  C minor. 

' Philip  Hale,  i 
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THE  KNEISEL  QUARTETTE. 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartette 
series  was  given  last  evening  at  Union  HalL 
The  Quartette  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ernst 
Perabo.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Quartette  in  L>  minor Mozart 

-Sonata  tor  plaDO  and  violoncello  In  11.  major. 

op.  18 Rubinstein 

Trio  for  piano,  vtoltn  and  violoncello.  In  If  flat. 

on.  D9 Schubert 

This  was  a delightful  concert  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  The  programme  was  one 
of  great  interest,  and  the  sonata  of  Rubin- 
stein (played  for  the  first  time  at  these  con- 
certs) was  worthy  o£  its  place  between  the 
beautiful  compositions  ol  Mozart  and  Schu- 
bert. 

And  not  only  was  the  concert  simply  two 
hours  of  sensuous  eujoymeut,  for  the  selec- 
tions would  probably  have  displeased  the 
grave  Pythagoras  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  music  should  not  be  judged  by  the  ear 
but  by  the  intellect:  it  was  here  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Perabo  to  show  that  the  pianoforte  is  not 
necessarily  the  sworn  foe  of  tne  strings. 

Too  often  in  chamber  music,  when  the 
pianist  is  invited  as  a guest,  he  insists  upon 
taking  the  chair  ot  the  host,  and  he  talks  arro- 
gantly and  incessantly.  This  comes  from 
i either  a desire  of  exdibitipg  his  prowess,  or 
| from  an  uncontrolled  enthusiasm.  But  when 
\ a trio,  such  as  the  great  work  of  Schubort,  is 
written,  the  composer  intends  that  the  three 
instruments  should  share  alike  in  labor  and 
applause.  Again,  many  pianists  of  excellent 
part3,  either  from  excitement  or  from  a nat- 
ural lack  of  rhythmic  feeling,  when  they  are 
associated  with  players  upon  stringed  instru- 
ments, are  never  able  to  agree  with  their  fel- 
lows : aud  to  the  hearer  the  effect  of  the  per- 
formance is  as  through  two  incongruous  ele- 
ments strove  to  unite  aud  from  their  very  na- 
ture failed. 

| Mr.  Perabo  gave  last  evening,  particularly 
! in  the  trio,  a brilliant  example  of  ensemble 
playing.  He  accompanied  when  it  was  his  du- 
ty; ho  bore  the  brunt  when  tbe  composer 
called  upon  him.  While  every  detail  was 
most  carefully  regarded,  while  every  point 
was  made,  the  result  was  not  an  admirable 
piece  of  mosaic:  but  the  performance  was 
most  spontaneous,  and  it  was  quickened 
throughout  by  a rare  poetic  spirit.  ■ The  per- 
fection of  his  technique,  seen,  for  example,  in 
the  rondo  of  the  trio,  was  modestly  displayed, 
and  the  emotional  quality  of  his  song  was  free 
from  affection,  for  it  came  from  his  heart  Nor 
do  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Hekking  deserve  one 
whit  less  praise.  It  was  a most  musical  per- 
formance of  a most  musical  composition. 
Schubert  himself  would  have  sat  very  still 
and  listened. 

Mr.  Hekking  played  the  cello  part  of  the 
Rubinstein  sonata  with  breadth  aud  feeling 
and  passion.  The  work  itself  is  singularly 
self-contained  aud  firmly  knit  for  Rubinstein, 
and  it  is  charming  in  invention  and  treat- 
ment 

The  playing  of  the  Moza-tQuartette  left  little 
to  be  desired,  althougn  there  was  uot  sufficient 
contrast  between  tbe  sot  to  voce  and  the  forte 
which  follows  immediately. 

Tbe  next  concert  will  bp  given  Feb.  16. 

Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 


THE  IIOPKKIRK  RECITAL. 

Mrs,  Helen  Hopekirk  gave  the  first  of  her 
pianoforte  recitals  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Bumstcad  Hall.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Gavotte  and  variations Rameau 

Siciliauo Bach 

Sonata.  E flat.  op.  31 Beethoven 

Nocturne.  C sharp,  minor  1 

Etuden.  A minor— G Hat  major  j fhonin 

Berceuse  I 

Scherzo,  B minor  J 

S*Ria»ota  ToSCana  } Lescbetizky 

rSSESS?  “Le  Bal”  } Rubinstein 

Gavotte J Godard 

Consolation  f , 

Khapsodio  I 

To  memorize  and  play  the  bare  notes  of  this 
programme  was'in  itself  no  mean  task  ; forthe 
programme  wasexhausting and  long.  Itwastoo 
long  by  the  clock ; and  the  numbers  by  Les- 
chetizky and  Godard  might  have  been  omit- 
ted. 

The  programme,  too.  was  so  arranged  that  it 
taxed  the  versatility  and  temperament  of  the 
pianist.  All  schools  were  represented : the 
ancient  and  modern,  the  "classic”  and  the 
“romantic.” 


Now.  it  is  not  given  to  many  pianists  to  be 
all  things  to  all  men.  There  is  the  Liszt  nlayer. 
the  Bach  player,  the  Beelhoven  player:  and 
sometimes  a man  or  woman  comes  into  a hall 
who  has  the  divine  commission  to  play  Chop- 
in. the  supreme  poet  of  tne  pianoforte. 

Mrs.  Hopekirk,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
belong  to  any  particular  school.  She  plays 
the  ancients,  and  while  she  has  evidently 
studied  the  traditions  concerning  ornaments, 
sue  forgets  that  the  keyed  instrument  of  the 
last  century  was  a very  different  machine 
from  the  modern  grand  with  raised  cover. 
She  plays  Beethoven  and  Liszt  and  Chopin. 
She  has  studied,  then,  all  schools,  and  her 
facility  is  such  that  she  plays  the  works  of  the 
masters  with  strength,  accuracy,  and  carefully 
graded  surface  expression.  Her  touch  is 
agreeable : she  seldom  forces  tone : her  use  of 
the  pedals  is  skillful.  Her  mechanism  is  most 
admirable;  it  is  clean,  fiuisbed.  not  appalled 
by  difficulties  heaped  upon  difficulties. 

But  this  is  an  age  of  technique,  and  talent 
runs  in  the  streets.  The  pianist  who  plays  in 
public  is  supposed  to  be  aDle  to  express  by 
means  of  his  bands  his  thoughts  and  feelings: 
otherwise  he  has  no  right  to  appear  and  de- 
mand a price  for  hearing  him.  Something 
' move  than  mere  finger  agiiity  is  asked  for  and 
1 expected, 

i Mrs.  Hopekirk  has  more  than  this  mere  agil- 
ity. She  plays  with  much  discrimination,  she 
plays  with  musical  sei  se.  But  the  teacher 
still  stands  over  her  shoulder  and  encourages,  1 
reproves  and  advises.  She  does  not  play  freely, 
she  does  not  give  vent  to  passion.  Yet  she 
constantly  hints  at  the  latent  tire 
within.  The  accuracy  shown  by  her  is 
at  times  almost  exasperating.  A 

handfni  of  dropped  notes  and  more 

emotion  would  be  preferable.  To  say  that 
she  has  not  the  true  musical  temperament 
would  be  rash  and  impertinent.  She  has.  so 
far.  developed  her  technique  at  the  expense 
of  her  musical  nature.  She  will  some  day  play 
with  more  abandon  and  with  less  English  re- 
serve. At  Dresent  her  hearer  admires,  praises 
and  openly  applauds.  He  leaves  the  hall  with 
heart  untouched  and  easily  resumes  the  busi- 
ness of  theday. 

The  second  and  last  recital  will  be  given 
Monday,  Feb.  2.  at  2:30  p.  m. 

Philip  Hale. 


MR.  MEYN’S  RECITAL. 

Mr.  Heiurich  Meyn.  the  baritone,  gave  a re 
cital  last  evening  at  Steinert  Hall.  He  wa-  -s 
sisted  by  Mr.  Howard  F.  Peirce,  nianist,  an 
Mr.  Jacques  Hoffmann,  violinist.  The  or  > 
gramme  was  as  follows: 

.-Songs,  •■Dichterliebe.” Sclumi  1 

41  "lm  Wundersclionen  Mo  ns'  Mai.”  * 

h “Aus  rneinen  Thriinen  sprlessen.” 
c "Die  Hose  die  Lllie*” 
d “Wenn  ich  in  Deine  Aurren  seh  ” 
t “Ich  grolle  uicht.” 

1 lano  solo.  Concert  Study,  D flat. . . , u , 

Ballade,  “Archibald  Douglas,”..  Y *• 

\ lolai  solo,  Introduction  ct  Bondo-caprlciVao*.  * . *> 

( a “Dorroi  pure,”  . .Y.’.Y.Y  ^^jTord an 

bongs.  ) /,  “Mainaclit.” Brahms 

l - “Die  Waldhexe.” . .\nibtn3,™a 

I his  concert  was  About  an  hour  long;  and 
this  in  itself  would  have  made  the  concert  a 
delightful  contrast  to  many  of  the  season.  The 
programme  was  pleasantly  varied,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  numbers  was  excellent.  Mr. 
Meyn  sang  the  Schumann  cyclus  with  much 
expression,  and  he  gave  a spirited  reading  of 
Loowe’s  ballad.  He  was  not  so  successful  in 
the  Italian  song  by  Jules  Jordan.  Mr.  Peirce 
played  the  Liszt  study  and  the  acomnani- 
ments,  many  of  which  were  trying:  and  Mr 
caje  a.  very  creditable  performance 
of  the  Samt-Saens  Rondo.  -~-_ 


MUSIC. 

MR.  HUBBARD’S  RECITAL. 

Mr.  Eliot  Hubbard  gavo  a song  recital  yester- 
day afternoon  at  Cliickoring  Hall.  Ho  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Scubury  C.  Ford,  tho  soprano; 
and  Mr.  Clayton  Johns  was  the  accompanist. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 


Nichts  Schunerss,  i 

stiindehoii,  - Suhumami 

til’s  I’Tele,  ) 

Mr.  UuliburU. 

lteveries . is Ni-tatlilK'-i- 

lii'fosi  the  lluvbreak Noviti 

illintnUsclie  Zt-lt,  O Sells'1  Zt*lt Kies 

Mrs.  forth 

Dio  MuillACllt Itnilims 

I Hi  hist  iil>.  Sonin;.  Ilrst  time Horvey 

t.enitterimelit Prana 

Mr.  il'ilibnnl. 

Sons  les  Ptoilea \ . boring  Thomas 

Mrs.  ford  aiul  Mr.  lluhburd. 

Scythe  Sony.  1 

Autumn  Sous,  [-M.S Clayton  Johns 

Prince  Egyptian,  I 

Young  Dietrich,  ilrtst  lime llenschel 

Mr.  Ilnhb'tr'l. 

O bien  Ainnf Massenet 

I Ouvre  tea  veux  Ulcus Massenet 

l.es  lilies  de  Cadiz Delibes 

Mrs.  ford. 

Mlardentas,  1 Paul  Vidal 

Serenata  Modicevale,  Mlrst  time P.  Mario  Cosia 

) Les  Yeux,  1 Puladilbe 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Hamlet  duo Ainbrolse  Thomas 


I Mrs.  ford  and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

This  was  a polyglot  programme,  and  al- 
1 though  both  the  singers  are  Americans  who 
speak  English  fluently,  and  although  the  audi- 
euce  was  cniefly  made  up  of  Americans.English 
was  the  least  favored  language.  We  have  had 
delightful  recitals  this  season  where  many 
foreign  songs  were  sung  with  their  original 
words;  and.  unless  the  translation  preserves 
both  the  spirit  of  the  poem  and  the  phrasing 
of  the  musician,  a singer  is  not  to  be  blarnea  if 
lie  prefers  the  original.  At  the  same  time  tho 
English  language  is  a noble  lauguage,  full  of 
strength  and  sweetness,  and  it  should  be  re- 


i 


mem  here  d that  the  concert-goer  enjoys  a song 
more  thoroughly  if  lie  understands  its  con- 
tents. Nor  can  a fit  translation  he  regarded  as 
an  impossible  task ; for  what  Victor  Wilder  has 
done  for  the  French,  surely  some  American 


can  do  for  our  own  singers. 

This  concert,  besides  being  interesting  and 
a source  of  pleasure,  was  instructive  in  that 
it  showed  how  hard  it  is  lor  even  talented 
musicians  to  write  for  the  voice.  Schumann 
himself  often  failed^  ana  many  of  his  songs, 
however  valuable  they  may  be  as  musical 


compositions,  vex  the  voice,  annoy  the  ear  and 
disappoint  else  intellect.  His  three  songs  upon 
this  programme  are  of  this  kind.  So  are  the 
songs  clioseD  from  the  melodies  of  Brahms 
and  Franz.  The  one.  by  ilervey.  an  English- 
man, who  has  sung  spontaneously,  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the  unhealthy  influence  of  the  mod- 
ern German  school  of  song-writers.  And  even 
HenscheTs  "Young  Dietrich”  is  hut  a doleful 
and  imdramatic  ballad  in  the  worst  style  of 
Loewe.  The  question  here  is  not  concerning 
the  intrinsic  musical  merit  of  the  various  num- 
bers of  the  programme:  it  is  whether  these 
pieces  are  songs  to  he  sung,  such  melodies  as 
would  have  pleased  Orsino,  the  Duke,  in 
"Twelfth  Night.”  It  is  a healthy  sign  for  the 
I future  ol  A me  ri  can  music,  especially  for  mu- i 
sic  in  this  city,  that  the  songs  of  our  most 
prominent  song-writers  are  true  melodies,  and 
that  these  composers  do  not  disdain  ac- 
companiments which  embellish,  but  do  not 
drown. 

When  Nature  dealt  out  voices  to  the  singers 
of  the  younger  generation  she  treated  Mr. 
Hubbard  niggardly ; and,  repenting  of  this, 
she  gave  him  the  great  gilts  of  temperament 
and  taste.  His  voice  is  neither  a baritone  nor 
a tenor.  That  he  has  made  as  muclt  of  it  as 
tie  has.  shows  that  he  did  not  wrap  his  talent 
in  a napkin,  but  he  put  it  out  at  inter- 
est, and  he  has  gained  thereby  a 
greater  increase  than  many  who  were  more 
richly  endowed.  He  has  been  brave  and  per- 
severing; and  while  it  is  possible  to  quarrel 
with  his  method  of  tone  production  and  with 
details  of  technique;  while  one  regrets  his  nat- 
ural limitations,  the  finish  of  his  phrasing,  the 
musical  spirit  felt  in  all  his  work,  the  honesty 
and  modesty  of  his  personality,  these  win  the 
heart  and  challenge  admiration.  The  less 
pleasing  features  of  his  delivery,  such  as  for 
instance  a curious  tendency  to  use  too  often 
the  crescendo  and  dimuonao,  come  no  doubt 
from  a desire  to  give  expression:  but  when 
every  measure  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a 
climax,  there  is  no  real  climax  possible,  These 
faults  were  most  uoticeable  in  the  first  song  of 
Schuman  and  in  the  selection  from  Franz, 
though  at  the  end  of  the  third  verse  of  the 
latter  his  use  of  dynamics  was  admirable.  His 
other  selections  were  comparatively  free  from 
these  faults,  and,  in  interpretation,  left  but 
little  to  be  desired.  He  was  loudly  aonlauded 
by  the  largelaudience,  and  this  was  a recogni- 
tion of  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  his 
art. 

When  Mrs.  Ford  sang  in  Music  Hall  at  the 
first  concert  given  by  the  singers,  she  made  a: 
favorable  impression.  Yesterday,  in  Chicker-  ' 
ing  Hall,  while  she  showed  a very  musical  na- 
ture. a versatility  in  expression,  and  dramatic 
power  of  a high  order,  her  voice  seemed 
less  agreeable.  The  upper  tones  were  metallic 
i and  shrill;  and  possibly  because  she  did  not 
gauge  correctly  the  size  of  the  hall.  She 
showed  at  times  a tendency  to  scream.  Nor  is 
her  technique  by  any  means  perfect.  But 
many  of  her  tones  are  warm  and  sympathetic: 
her  enunciation  is  delightfully  clear,  and  in 
interpretation  she  has,  as  a rule,  a keen  sense 
I of  values;  so  that  she  is  upon  the  whole  a 
1 singer  who  gives  pleasure.  She  was  happy  in 
her  delivery  of  a curious  song  by  Neidlinger, 
a very  original  composition,  but  so  made  up  of 
episodes  that  it  suggested  the  need  of 
a table  of  contents.  And  her 
; conception  of  the  Delibes’  song  was  most 
| artistic:  it  was  full  of  fine  points,  such  as 
her  use  of  t lie  parlundo  in  the  lines  "Hites 
raoi ” and  "Si  lu  Deux  de  /uot" ; yet  the  spirit 
and  dash  of  the  whole  were  never  lost  sight 
of.  Her  singing  of  the  song  by  Ries  was  not 
so  to  be  commended;  Jor  she  was  guilty  of 
exaggeration.  She,  too,  was  most  heartily 
applauded,  Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 

MR.  KREHBJEL’S  LECTURE. 

Mr.  Krolibiel’s  lecture  yesterday  afternoon 
was  upon  "Der  King  des  Niboluugmi.”  or 
rather  upon  "Das  KheingoUl,”  the  prologue  of 
I lie  "Ring."  It  was  an  explanation  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Wagner  lu  taking  the  legend  as  it  ex- 
isted and  changing  It  to  suit  his  convenience. 
And  in  the  course  of  the  lecture  he  showed 
how  this  old  story  was  not  confined  to  North- 
ern nations.  for  myths  are  common  property, 
and  in  the  childhood  of  the  world  the  people 
of  different  lands  invented  tales  which  are 
curiously  alike.  Von  Hahn  even  gives  the 
formulas  which  were  used.  "Das  Kheln- 
gold”  treats  of  the  celestials,  and  the  plot 
shows  how  from  Wotan’s  sin  the  curse  fell 
upon  the  gods  and  upon  the  mortals  who  in 
the  other  music-dramas  of  tho  cyclus  vainly 
strive  against  Fate.  "Briinuhilde  becomes  the 
agent  of  redeuiution  by  becoming  a simple, 
loving  woman."  and  by  ner  sacrifice  and  death 
the  curse  is  finally  removed.  Mr.  Krehbe  11. 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hues,  the  pianist, 
pointed  out  certain  measures  which  in  struc- 
ture may  be  regarded  as  "symbols,”  He  spoke 
first  of  the  instrumental  introduction  which 
ho  called  a picture  of  the  Golden  Age,  when 
alt  was  love  and  joy  and  peace.  This  intro- 
duction might  rather  bo  called  an  elaborate 
portrait  of  E fiat.  Then  the  elemental 
goddess  was  symbolized  by  elemental  music, 
and  so  on  through  the  catalogue.  Wotau’s 
plot  and  its  workings  and  failure  are  hinted 
at  in  the  music  of  tho  prologue,  according  to 
Mr.  Krehbiel.  and  tfie  music  which  does  all 
this  is  surely  obscure  enough  to  "symbolize 
the  premonitions  of  Erda  or  any  oracle  which 
could  have  come  from  Delufiic  triDod.  While 
Mr.  Krehbiel  admitted  that  there  were  many 
absurd  and  offensive  passages  in  the  text  of 
the  "Ring,”  lie  maintained  that  the  story  was 
not  at  all  a fairy-tale,  but  a work  filled  with 
deep  religions  meaning.  And  his  closing 
words  were  an  earnest  anneal  to  all  patriotic 
Americans  to  love  Wagner  and  enjoy  his  j 
works,  because  Siegfried  if  he  had  liven  j 
in  these  days  would  have  been  a good. 
American.  This  point  has  strangely  enough 
been  overlooked  by  the  German  commentators' 
upon  tlie  music-dramas  of  Wagner. 

The  last  of  the  interesting  lectures  ol  Mr. 
Krehbiel  will  be  given  Thursday  afternoon 
Feb.  5.  The  subject  will  be  the  Tragedy  of 
the  Nibelungen.”  Philip  Hale.' 

the  CAMBRIDGE  CONCERT. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Nikisch.  gavo  the  filth  con- 
cert of  the  Cambridge  series  at  Sander’s  The- 
atre last  evening.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows: _ 

Overture— “Eginont” Beethoven 

Concerto  in  A minor  for  piauotoite..bctnimann 

Symphony  in  C. ; -Schubert 

Mr.  Carl  Faelten  gave  an  admirable  per- 
formance of  the  beautiful  concerto  of  Schu- 
mann. It  was  frank  and  simple,  without  ex- 
aggeration or  false  sentiment.  Virility  never 
became  brutality,  and  tho  poetic  spirit  of  the 
music  did  not  suffer  from  any  of  the  many  at 
feCtations. 

so  often  indulged  in  by  so-called  romantic 
players. 

In  the  "Egmont”  overture  Mr.  Nikisch  dis- 
counted the  effects  ot  his  crescendos  by  pre- 
mature fortissimos:  and  his  treatment  of  the 
lermataand  eight  measures  introducing,  the 
finale  in  F was  rather  theatrical  than  musical. 
In  other  respects  the  overture  was  well 
played.  i.tt. 


Music. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

A pleasant  chamber  concert  was  given  Friday 
evening,  January  24,  at  Mason  aud  Hamlin  Hall. 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Huss  of  New  York  appeared  both 
as  pianist  and  composer,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men who  took  part  were  Mr.  Kneisel,  violin ; 
Mr.  Hekking,  'cello;  Mr.  Zaeh,  piano;  Mr. 
R.  A.  Stearns,  baritone,  and  Mr.  Frank  Donahoe 
and  Mr.  Edward  P.  Mason,  Liszt  organ.  Mr. 
Huss  first  played  Liszt’s  “Ave  Maria,”  Schu- 
mann’s Novelette  in  E major  and  an  Etude  of 
his  own  called  ‘‘The  Rivulet.”  Then  with 
Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Hekking  he  was  heard  in 
his  unpublished  Trio  in  D minor;  and  he  and 
Mr.  Mason  played  a Reverie  and  Prelude  appas- 
ionata,  written  for  Liszt  organ  and  pianoforte. 
This  prelude  is  exceedingly  effective,  full  of 
power  and  passion  and  shows,  perhaps,  more 
genuine  imagination  than  even  the  elaborate 
Trio.  Yet  this  same  Trio  is  a creditable  work, 
full  of  ideas,  containing  much  that  is  beautiful. 
The  last  movement  is  too  diffuse  and  sentimental. 
Episodes  in  it  seem  out  of  place.  The  second 
movement,  a romanza,  opens  with  a charming 
melody  for  the  ’cello,  which  was  finely  played 
by  Mr.  Hekking,  as  were  his  solo  numbers,  a 
Bach  air,  Schumann's  Traumerei  and  a Gavotte 
by  Popper.  As  a pianist  Mr.  Huss  makes  no 
pretensions ; he  plays  modestly  and  thought- 
fully, but  virtuoso  blood  does  not  course  in  his 
veins.  The  arrangement  of  the  Coriolanus  over- 
ture arranged  for  organ  and  pianoforte  by  Mr. 
Mason  and  played  by  him  and  Mr.  Zach  was 
ingenious  and  useful  in  showing  what  can  be 
done  with  such  a combination  of  instruments, 
what  effects  can  be  gained  and  what  limitations 
are  necessarily  fixed  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
music.  Mr.  Stearns,  a baritone  who  has  studied 
in  Germany,  was  heard  upon  this  occasion  for 
the  first  time  in  public.  He  played  his  own  ac- 
companiments, a mistake  made  by  a few  enthu- 
siasts who  really  believe  that  a singer  can  thus 
more  freely  express  himself.  Such  singers  gen- 
erally' shield  themselves  behind  the  example  of 
Mr.  Henschel.  But  it  is  not  given  to  every  one 
to  go  to  Corinth,  and  Mr.  Stearns  is  not  a Hen- 
schel. Neither  was  his  production  of  tones  to  be 
commended,  nor  were  his  throat  explosions 
agreeable.  Although  he  is  an  American  and  no 
doubt  speaks  the  English  language  fluently,  he 
sang  in  German  soflgs  by  Schubert  and  Brahms. 
His  accompaniments  showed  neither  a sufficient 
technique  nor  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
composer. 

***** 

The  program  of  the  thirteenth  symphony  con- 
cert given  last  Saturday  evening  was  made  up  of 
a new  overture  or  “Symphonic  Prologue”  by 
Mr.  Foote  entitled  “Francesca  da  Rimini” ; 
Volkmann’s  Symphony  No.  1 in  D minor,  and 
Tsebaikowsky’s  concerto  for  pianoforte  in  B flat 
minor,  No.  1,  the  pianoforte  part  of  which  was 
played  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hopekirk.  Mr.  Foote’s 
prologue  is  upon  the  whole  a very  well  written 
work,  firmly  knit,  without  padding,  and  with 
effective  episodes.  He  has  evidently  considered 
carefully  the  instrumentation,  and  the  result  is 
to  his  credit,  though  there  might  be  here  and 
there  an  improvement,  particularly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wood-wind.  The  performance  of 
the  prologue  was  directed  by  Mr.  Foote,  and  he 
was  loudly  applauded. 

***** 

Mrs.  Hopekirk  played  the  difficult  concerto  of 
the  Russian  exceedingly  well,  so  far  as  accu- 
racy, clearness  and  strength  were  concerned.  It 
is  a gigantic  work,  an  encyclopedia  of  music 
which  treats  of  everything  which  is  not  con- 
nected with  sentiment.  The  opening  is  superb; 
the  episode  of  the  slow  movement  is  charming, 
and  the  finale  is  characteristic.  There  are  marks 
of  great  talent  throughout  the  composition ; 
there  are  a few  flashes  of  absolute  genius.  If 
Mrs.  Hopekirk,  in  spite  of  her  admirable  and 
brilliant  performance  left  the  hearer  cold,  it 
possibly  was  the  fault  of  the  concerto  itself. 

• • • • • 

The  fourth  Kneisel  concert  which  took  place 
Monday  evening  at  Union  Hall  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  display  of  the  rare  qualities  of 
the  true  ensemble  player  by  Mr.  Perabo,  who 
was  the  pianist  in  the  Schubert  Trio  in  B flat. 
Mr.  Hekking  gave  a noble  performance  of  the 
’cello  part  of  the  Rubinstein  sonata  for  ’cello  and 
pianoforte.  Mozart’s  Quartet  in  D minor  was 
the  opening  number  of  the  concert. 

***** 

Mrs.  Helen  Hopekirk  gave  the  first  of  her 
pianoforte  recitals  at  Bumstead  Hall  Tuesday 
afternoon.  The  played  a long  program  made  up 
of  the  following  numbers : 

Rameau Gavotte  and  Variations. 

Bach Siciliano 

Beethoven Sonate. E flat,  op. 31 . 

f Nocturne,  C sharp,  minor. 
r,.  •„  j Etuden,  A minor-G  flat  major. 

Clj0Pm j Berceuse. 

t Scherzo,  B minor. 

t rentintivirTT  {Canzonetta  Toscana. 

Leschetizky (Siciliano. 

„ v ■ *_  \ Barcarolle, 

Rubinstein j Polonaise,  “Lc  Bal.” 

Godard Gavotte 

T S Consolation. 

■biszt I Rhapsodic. 

In  the  performance  of  this  trying  program 
Mrs.  Hopekirk  showed  many  admirable  qualities 
which,  however,  pertain  rather  to  mechanism 
than  to  temperament.  She  played  accurately, 
cleanly.  When  breadth  was  demanded,  she  sup- 
plied it;  brilliancy  obeyed  her  call;  and  she 
could  be  gentle.  But  it  was  as  though  she  sum- 
moned these  qualities  by  pressing  knobs  above 
the  keys,  as  an  organist  governs  the  action  of 
pneumatic  couplers.  They  were  exterior  to  her, 
removed  from  her,  though  she  could  make  them 
appearat  will.  It  would  be  carping,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  find  fault  with  her  mechanism,  though 
her  playing  of  chords  is  singularly  stiff  and  un- 
graceful. Her  wrists  are  not  loose  and  flexible, 
but  they  are  cramped.  This,  however,  does  not 
prevent  her  from  carrying  her  points,  and  there- 
fore this  apparent  stiffness  only  offends  the  eye. 
In  other  respects  there  is  nothing  in  the  |display 
of  her  technique  which  is  not  worthy  of  praise. 
But  when  you  consider  the  question  of  temper- 
ament, when  you  ask  for  emotion — ah,  that  is  a 
very  different  affair.  It  is  true  that  this  ques- 
tion of  emotion  is  in  its  strictest  sense  a personal 


affair  between  the  performer  and  the  individual 
hearer.  But  there  is  nothing  more  contagious 
than  emotion,  and  the  current  which  connects 
the  members  of  an  audience  is  soon  established,  i 
To  admire  and  applaud  is  one  thing;  to  be 
moved,  to  feel  a hand  at  the  heart  strings  is 
another.  Now  while  you  may  justly  admire  the 
many  eminent  qualities  of  Mrs.  Hopekirk’s  play- 
ing, and  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  pay  tribute, 
yet  you  have  a right  to  ask  of  a woman  who 
has  such  means  of  expression,  that  she  should 
move  you,  particularly  when  you  are  disposed 
to  be  moved.  Here  Mrs.  Hopekirk  fails.  She 
has  been  so  busy  in  contriving  and  polishing  the 
tools  with  which  she  should  work  that  she  has 
forgotten  the  reason  for  the  need  of  tools.  It 
cannot  be  that  she  is  naturally  of  a sluggish  tem- 
perament, for  every  now  and  then  there  are 
faint  flashes  of  passion.  Time  will  do  much  for 
her.  She  will  not  be  so  careful  about  the  mint  j 
and  anise  and  cummin ; she  will  look  more  to  I 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Her  playing  ! 
will  then  possibly  be  not  so  intensely  respectable ; 
but  it  will  be  more  wild  and  free  and  tender,  and 
the  mechanism  of  the  verse  will  be  forgotten  in 
the  sentiment  of  the  lines. 

* * • • • 

The  Duff  Comic  Opera  Company  appeared  at 
the  Globe  Theater  Monday  evening  in  Cellier’s 
“Dorothy.”  It  is  a charming  little  operetta,  full 
of  melody;  and  though  the  action  is  often  fool- 
ish, and  the  strings  which  move  the  puppets  are  , 
of  the  size  of  ropes,  the  story  is  amusing  and  in- 
teresting, old  as  the  situations  are.  There  was j 
“gagging,”  which  might  have  been  omitted,  and 
here  Mr.  John  A.  Mackay  was  the  guilty  one. 
His  gags  were  neither  new  nor  brilliant.  The 
stage  was  often  kept  free  for  the  introduction  of 
a line  of  condensed  silliness,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  company  were  obliged  to  revolve 
about  him.  This  is  not  necessary  in  Mr.  Mack- 
ay’s  case,  for  he  is  sufficiently  amusing  and  orig- 
inally funny,  without  this  introduced  and 
“naughty  superfluity.”  Mr.  Bassett  sang  so 
agreeably  that  one  forgot  the  singular  effeminacy 
of  his  speech  and  action  and  deficient  enuncia- 
tion in  song.  Messrs.  McLaughlin  and  Bain- 
bridge  were  respectable  and  conventional.  The 
chorus  and  orchestra  did  not  offend,  and  in  thpse 
days  of  “comic  opera”  this  is  saying  much.  The 
action  moved  with  snap  and  spirit;  the  costumes 
were  pretty,  and  the  decorations  were  sufficient. 
***** 

Even  had  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany been  of  little  worth,  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Tempest  would  have  redeemed  all  and  turned 
pain  into  pleasure.  She  is  indeed  admirable  in 
such  a role  as  Dorothy.  Her  singing  is  excellent 
in  respect  of  intonation ; here  alone  she  differs 
from  many  of  her  much-applauded  sisters  of 
light  opera.  (But  what  a reflection  upon  the  art 
of  song  in  these  days,  wnen  there  is  even  a ques- 
tion as  to  the  intonation  of  men  and  women  who 
asK  money  from  the  public).  She  is  also  emi 
nently  discreet  in  the  use  of  her  voice.  She  does 
not  force  it,  she  does  not  shriek  out  her  upper 
tones,  she  does  not  interpolate  bravura  work  to 
catch  the  groundlings  She  is  bewitching  in 
action  and  in  delivery  of  her  lines.  She  does 
not  make  antic,  she  suggests.  She  speaks  with 
her  eyes  aud  with  a gesture  of  the  head;  nor 
does  she  punctuate  her  sentences  with  her  feet;  a 
kick  does  not  take  the  place  of  a comma,  whirl- 
ing skirts  are  not  with  her  a period.  She  Is  “a 
dainty  rogue  in  porcelain.*’ 

***** 

Nor  should  one  pass  unnoticed  the  graceful 
singer,  Miss  Snyder,  and  the  pleasing  personality 
of  Miss  Irving. 

* * * * • 

Mr.  Eliot  Hubbard  gave  a pleasant  song  re- 
cital Wednesday  afternoon  at  Chiekering  Hall.  | 
He  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Seabury  C.  Ford,  the 
soprano,  and  Mr.  Clayton  Johns  played  the 
accompaniements.  The  program  was  extremely 
varied ; the  Italian,  French  and  German  lan- 
guages were  heard  and  even  the  English.  The 
program  was  made  up  of  selections  from 
Schumann,  Neidlinger,  Nevin,  Johns,  Ries, 
Brahms,  Hervey,  Franz,  Goring  Thomas, 
Henschel,  Massenet,  Delibes,  Vidal,  Mario 
Costa,  Paladilhe,  and  Ambroise  Thomas. 

Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 


DVORAK’S  STABAT  MATER. 

Dvorak’s  "Stabat  Mater  ’ is  not  unknown  in 
this  city,  although  last  evening  was  sung  at 
Music  Hall  for  the  first  time  by  tbellnndel  and 
Haydn  Society  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn.  The  Cecilia  under  Mr.  Lang  gave  frag- 
ments of  it  in  1884,  and  Jan.  15.  1885.  the  en- 
tire work  was  performed  by  the  same  society, 
upon  which  occasion  the  solo  parts  wore  sung 
by  Mrs.  Tippett,  Miss  Mary  IL  How, Mr.  W.  J. 
Winch  and  Dr.  Bullard. 

This  composition  is  a favorite  in  England, 
and  it  is  esteemed  in  Germany,  Yet  it  is  a 
very  unequal  work,  where  ingenious  instru- 
mentation is  more  often  heard  than  passages 
well  written  for  the  voice.  The  opening  chorus 
is  impressive,  and  the  choruses  which  answer 
the  bass  solo  are  very  beautiful.  So. 
too,  the  chorus  “Virgo,  Virgiuum”  in  spite 
of  its  false  accentuation  is  not  without 
merit.  The  “Eia  Mater”  is  melodious  and 
well  constructed.  But  the  quartette  and  dnet 
are  difficult  and  thankless  numbers;  the  “Fac 
me  vere”  opens  with  a trivial  solo  for  the 
tenor,  and  the  “Inflamraatus”  simply  serves 
to  bring  to  the  mind,  as  a contrast,  the  noble 
.and  dramatic  tune  of  Rossini.  The  work  as  a 
whole  lacks  the  sweetness  and  pathos  found  in 
Pergolese's  setting;  it  is  iuferior  in  gloomy 
grandeur  to  Astorga's : it  is  not  to  be  compared 
in  wealth  of  sensuous,  often  reckless,  melody  | 
with  Rossini’s.  Nearly  two  hundred  com-  i 
posers  of  repute,  some  of  them  famous  names, 
have  tried  to  wed  their  music  to  the  words. 
Perhaps,  after  all.  the  most  sympathetic  of 
these  settings  is  the  old  plain-song  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

While  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  is  to 
he  warmly  praised  for  its  attempts  to  add 
modern  works  of  interest  to  its  .repertoire,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  last  evening’s  per- 
formance of  Dvorak’s  "Stabat  Mater”  was  a j 
disappointment.  Tne  music  was  roughly  sung 
by  the  chorus,  and  it  was  roughly  played  by 
the  orchestra.  There  was  little  or  no  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  expsessed  wishes  of  the  com- 
poser. Take  the  opening  chorus.  It  was  full  of 
pianissimos;  it  swarms  with  expression  marks. 
It  was  sung  carelessly  and  noisely.  No  heed 
was  taken  of  the  dynamic  marks;  the  phras- 
ing was  of  the  rudest  description.  So  it  was 
in  the  third  number,  and  unfortunately  so  it 
was  throughout  the  work.  The  result  was  a 
uniformity  of  expression  (if  expression  it  may 
he  called),  which  was  impertinently  at 
variance  with  the  desire  of  the  composer 
and  was  both  unmusical  and  wearisome. 
And  the  playing  of  the  orchestra  as  regards 
precision  aud  expression,  particularly  in  the 
accompaniment  of  the  solo  singers,  was  but 
little  better. 

Miss  DeVere,  a charming  singer  in  concert, 
had  but  little  oputirtunity  lor  the  display  of 
the  qualities  which  make  her  so  deservedly  a 
favorite;  aud  although  Mr.  Fischer  sang  much 
better  than  when  he  was  heard  here  last  sea- 
son in  a symphony  concert,  he  is  more  at  home 
when  playing  Hans  Sachs  than  in  music 
such  as  fell  to  him  last  evening.  It  is  true  that 
much  of  the  music  given  to  him  by  the  com- 
poser is  repugnant  to  tbe  voice.  Miss  Win  ant 
sang  most  conscientiously  and  with  consider- 
able feeling,  but  her  voice  is  not  au  agreeable 
one,  neither  is  her  art  to  be  commended. 
Nor  should  tbe  mannerisms  of  Mr.  Winch  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  Nature  was  generous  to 
him.  but  he  has  fallen  into  tricks  unworthy  of 
a man  who  has  enjoyed  such  advantages  in 
study  and  observation.  These  mannerisms 
were  particularly  noticeable  in  his  singing  of 
the  solo  ”Fac  me  vere.”  No  laws  or  traditions 
of  song,  no  canons  of  tasie  can  sanction  the 
use  of  his  curiously  produced,  husky  and 
infantile  “half-voice.”  Philip  Hale. 


The  musical  orltlo  of  the  Boston  Post  signs  his 
articles.  It  is,  therefore,  permissible  to  say  that 
Philip  Hale  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  keenest 
and  most  discriminative  orltlos  In  the  country. 


has  no  hesitation  about  uttering  warm  praise, 
■when  be  believes  It  to  be  deserved.  The  sub- 
joined remarks  oalled  forth  by  a reoent  piano- 
recital  by  Franz  Rummel  In  Boston  are  from  his 
pen: 

" It  would  be  impertinent  here  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Bummel’s  technique.  For  the  word  technique  Is  too 
often  used  In  a narrow  sense,  and,  provided  a player 
plays  difficult  ploces  uinoothlyaudacourately.lt  la 
said  of  him  that  he  has  an  "admirable  technique.’*. 
But  one  pianist's  technique  dlffereth  from  another's 
even  as  one  star  dlffereth  from  another  In  glory. 
In  Mr.  Hummel's  oase  It  may  be  Justly  said  that  his 
Ungers  simply  serve  as  the  willing  and  eager  ln- 
• - ■ ' ■-‘efcif 


In  Mr.  Hummel's  oase  It  may  be  Justly  said  that 
llflng  ai 

ipresslon  of  1 

sensuous  musical  wishes : they  obey  his  oall  without 


struments  of  the  expression  of  his  lntelloctuftl  and 


ostentation;  like  well-tralned  servants,  they  are 
never  notloed,  and  yet  It  would  be  unjust  to 
make  no  mention  of  the  grace  with  whioh  he 
uses  them.  In  brief,  his  technique  shows  the  high- 
est development  of  pianoforte  playing  of  the  modern 
school.  It  wonld  he  a pleasant  task  to  speak  of  his 
ouDnlngtone  production,  and,  in  connection  with  this, 
ot  his  exquisite  management  of  the  pedals;  to  speak 
In  detail  of  lus  octaves,  scalos,  arpeggios,  his  seem- 
ingly endless  gradations  of  tone,  aud  Ills  unerTlng 
sense  of  dynamlo  values.  Perhaps  the  very  ease 
with  whioh  he  plays  Is  In  Itself  the  highest  tribute 
paid  by  bis  Inner  self  to  his  own  tneohanlsm.  And 
nls  playing  of  last  evening  shows  that  he  has  a right 
to  regard  himself  as  his  best  and  sternest  critlo. 

" Yet  this  perfection  of  mechanism,  not  so  rare  In 
j theso  davs  of  tochnlque  as  In  former  years,  would  he 


worth  but  little  were  it  not  controlled  by  the  mnr 
sioal Individuality  of  the  man.  In  the  first  place,  he 
knows  his  composer.  He  plays  Bach  with  superu 
brOadth,  yet  every  detail  Is  most  carefully  finished.: 
Ho  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  passion  of  Schumann. 
fa  not  the  same  as  the  passion  of  Beethoven.  The 
sentiment  ot  Chopin  Is  never  mawkish  to  him.  and. 
the  herolo  nature  of  the  great  Pole,  as  seen  m the. 
Polonaise  played  last  evening.  Is  not  tempered  by  ab- 
surd sentimentalism,  as  some  I \a n to tallk  e 1°  ^ 

For  Uhopln  was  made  ot  flesh  and  blood : he  was  a 
mat  of  passlons.not  built  out  of  sugar  and  rose  leave* 
and  moonshine.  So  Hummel  enters  Into  the  indi- 
viduality of  each  composer,  aud  yet  preserves  hlsi 
own.  Now  this  is  seldom  seen.  . . - 

“TIi©  playing  of  Mr.  Rummel.  then,  Is  marked  toy 
Intense  thoughtfulness,  or,  It  you  prefer.  Intellect- 
uality. He  (foes  not  play,  however,  llko  a pedantic, 
schoolmaster  He  Is  fiery,  robust  passionate;  huff 
hls  passions  are  under  control.  He  is  sensuous,  not, 
as  tne  languid,  heavyeyed  man  of  the  East,  but  us 
the  strong  man  ol  the  North,  whose  frame  Is  raclted 
and  soul  is  torn  when  passion  comes  upon  him.  This 
combination  of  keen  intellectuality  and  noble  aensu- 
onsness  Is  also  seldom  seen  in  pianists  of  the  day. 
And  seldom  are  all  these  qualities,  technical  and  mu- 
sical, so  united  and  bound  together  as  In  this  pianist. 
Franz  Hummel.” 


I 


THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT, 

The  program  me  of  the  fourteenth  symphony 
coir  -rt.  given  Saturday  evuutue  at  Music 
Hall,  wasas  follows: 

Symphouv  No,  1.  in  B-flat Schumann 

Concerto  Grosso  No.  6.  in  D.  for  string  i 

orchestra .Handel  I 

(.First  time  in  Boston.) 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  C-mlnor Brahms 

The  concerto  of  Handel,  played  last  week 
for  the  iirst  time  in  this  city,  is  ono  of  a set  of 
twelve  written  in  1733  between  the  33th  of 
September  aud  the  30th  of  October.  Four  of  | 
these  concertos,  the  one  in  D among  them, 
were  plaved  the  second  day  of  the  Handel 
Festival  of  1784.  and  Dr.  Burney  in  his  “Ac- 
count of  the  Musical  Performances  in  Com- 
memoration of  haudol.”  published  the  year 
after,  gives  many  interesting  details  con- 

cerning them,  and  he  analyzes  them.  It 
appears  that  iu  Handel’s  time  they  were  held 
in  less  esteem  by  many  than  similar  composi- 
tions of  Corelli  aud  Gemiuiani.  The  music  of 
Corelli  was  thought  to  bo  more  sweet  and  that 
of  Gemimani  more  daring  and  rhapsodic. 
Still  they  were  much  played,  and  the  minuet 
of  tile  6th  was  for  a long  time  regarded  as  a 
model  for  imitation.  Even  today  much  of 
this  concerto  is  singularly  fresh  and  agree- 
able.  In  one  or  two  of  the  movements  the  wig 
of  Handel  may  be  too  prominent  and  the  pow- 
| der  may  choke  the  music,  but  the  largo  is  full 
of  solemn  beauty,  and  the  final  allegro  and 
I minuet  are  as  Bank  and  sprightly  as  though 
they  were  signed  by  Hayden.  The  concerto 
was  well  played,  and  it  gave  pleasure  to  the 
i audience. 

' The  other  numbers  of  the  programme  do 
not  call  for  special  remark.  It  would  have 
been  well  had  some  other  music  taken  the  place 
| of  the  Brahms  symphony.  One  symphony 
upon  a programme  is  enough.  It  may  be  true 
Mhat  the  First  of  Brahms  is  the  Tenth  of 
Beethoven,  as  some  of  the  admirers  of  the 
former  claim:  and  they  may  praise  hira  for 
saying  with  Grillparzer:  “I  certainly  wish  to 
make  an  effect,  not  upon  the  public,  however, 
but  upon  myself.”  Brahms  is  apt  to  take  his 
own  music  too  seriously,  and  the  certificate 
given  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  by 
Schumann  was  an  injury  instead  of  a benefit. 
But  without  discussing  the  merits  or  faults  of 
the  work,  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  an  ex- 
acting composition  which  demands  the  closest 
attention.  Such  attention  cannot  he  given  by 
ears  which  have  already  listened  to  music  for 
over  an  hour. 

The  concert  as  a whole  was  uninteresting, 
although  each  of  the  separate  numbers  was 
worthy  of  resoect.  Mr.  Nikisch  too  often  shows  I 
his  lack  of  judgment  in  the  selection  aud  ar-  1 
rangement  of  programmes.  i 

The  programme  of  the  concert  which  will  | 
take  place  Feb.  7 includes  Saint-Saens’  “Jen-: 
nesse  d’  Hercule,”  Wagner’s  "Waldwebeu,’  ; 
Chadwick’s  Symphony  No.  2,  in  B flat,  and 
Scbarwenka’s  Concerto  for  niano,  in  B fiat 
minor,  tne  solo  part  of  which  will  be  played 
by  the  composer.  Philip  hale. 


MRS.  HOPEKIRK’S  RECITAE. 

The  programme  of  the  second  and  last 
pianoforte  recital  given  yesterday  afternoon 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Hopekirk  at  Bumstead  Hall 
was  as  follows: 

Sonate  Appasslonata Beettioven 

.Mazurka n 

Nocturne ( j 

Vaise > Chopin 

Etude ) 

ballade,  G moll  ' 

Vanattonen.  C minor,  op.  15 Nawratil 

I Des  Abends ( _ . 

KoveUette,  E major! Schumann 

Staccato  Caprice Vogrich 

Menuett PadarewBlti 

) Auf  Flugeln  des  Gesanges Jfendelsshon-Uszc 

1 Bhapsodie LBzt 

The  second  recital  given  bv  Mrs.  Hopekirk 
confirmed  the  impression  that  she  has  paid 
| more  attention  to  the  mechanical  details  of 
| her  art  than  to  the  development  of  her 
musical  nature.  It  did  more  than  this;  it  led 
the  hearer  to  doubt  whether  she  really  bas  a 
musical  nature,  for  her  playing  yesterday  | 
was  disfigured  by  the  continual  use  of  ex-  | 
aggerated  and  meaningless  rubato.  It  seemed 
as  though  she  said  to  herself : “Here,  1 suo- 
Dose.  there  sh  ould  be  some  feeling  expressed ; 

I wonder  whether  it  would  be  better  to  hurry 
or  slacken  the  pace?”  The  simplicity  of  “Des 
Abends”  was  affected  and  insipid ; and  Pada- 
rewski’s  “Menuett”  was  played  rigidly,  with- 
I out  grace,  without  appreciation  of  the  many 
| fine  points  which  would  he  made  instinctively 
by  any  pianist  possessed  of  musical  feeling. 

Mrs.  Hopekirk  has  an  excellent  technique, 
although  she  is  careless  in  her  chord-attack. 
Several  numbers  of  ihe  programme  were  so 
well  played  that  though  the  hearer  felt  some- 
thing essential  was  lacking,  he  could  not  at 
first  define  the  want.  This  one  thing  needful 
can  not  be  gained  by  incessant  practice  or  by 
the  use  of  special  technical  exercises.  It  is 
within  the  player;  or  if  it  is  not  there,  all  else 
is  vain. 

The  "Variations.”  by  Nawratil,  aud  Vog- 
rich’s  "Staccato  Caprice”  are  comparatively 
unknown  here.  Nawratil  is  a Viennese  com- 
poser who  has  written  much  music.  Som  e of 
it  has  been  printed;  many  of  his  compositions 
are.  fortunately,  still  in  manuscript.  The 
Vogrich  caprice  resembles  in  its  form  and 
character  a composition  written  for  that  pleas- 
ing instrument,  the  xylophone. 

Philip  Hale. 
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| MUSICS. 

MR-  RUM  MEL’S  RECITAL,. 

Mr.  Franz  Rummel  gave  a piaiioforle  recital 
last  evening  at  Union  Hall.  The  programme 
was  as  follows: 

Chromatic  Fantasia  ami  Fuguo Uuoh 

Sonata,  op.  27  No  2 Heolhoven 

Kantasia,  op.  17 Schumann 

Hondo  Cnnrlwloao.  op.  11 MomlolMohn 

Theme  et  Variations,  op.  19. Tschalkowaky 

Intennozo  sebersoeo, op.  21 , No.  9 lihlow 

Polonaise,  op.  53 I 

Nocturne,  op.  02,  No.  2 . . . > Chopin 

Scherzo,  op.  20. ) 

Llebmtruuii'.  No.  3 . . . Llzzt 

Etmle,  "La  Campanella” Pagaolnl-  Liszt 

This  was  a remarkable  concert.  In  the  first 
place,  although  it  was  two  hours  long,  the 
time  passed  by  unheeded.  Again,  Mr.  Kum- 
mel  not  only  gavo  the  audience  great  pleas- 
ure, he  gave  a practical  lessou  to  the  musi- 
cians present  in  the  art  of  playing  the  piano- 
forte. Aud  he  did  much  to  relieve  a much- 
abused  instrument  of  the  burden  of  odium 
which  has  of  late  years  rested  upon  it,  not 
without  reason. 

It  would  be  impertinent  here  to  soeak  of  Mr. 
Hummel's  technique.  For  the  word  technique 
is  too  often  used  in  a narrow  seme ; and  pro- 
vided a player  plays  difficult  pieces  smoothly 
and  accurately,  it  is  said  of  him 
that  he  has  an  “admirable  technique.” 
But  one  pianist’s  technique  differeth  from 
another’s  even  as  one  star  differeth  from 
another  in  glory.  In  Mr.  Hummel’s  case  it 
may  be  justly  said  that  his  fingers  simply  serve 
as  the  willing  and  eager  instruments  of  the 
expression  of  Lis  intellectual  and  sensuous 
musical  wishes;  they  obey  his  call  without  os- 
tentation; like  well-trained  servants  they  are 
never  noticed,  and  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to 
make  no  mention  of  the  grace  with  which  he 
uses  them.  Iu  brief,  his  technique  shows  the 
highest  development  of  pianoforte  playing  of 
the  modern  shcool.  It  would  be  a pleasant 
task  to  speak  of  his  cunning  tone-production, 
and.  in  connection  with  this,  of  his  exquisite 
management  of  the  pedals;  to  speak  in  detail 
of  his  octaves,  scales,  arpeggios,  liis  seemingly 
endless  gradations  of  tone  and  his  unerring 
sense  of  dynamic  values.  Perhaps  the  very 
ease  with  which  he  plays  is  in  itself  the  high- 
est tribute  paid  by  his  inner  self  to  his  own 
mechanism.  Aud  his  playing  of  last  evening 
shows  that  he  has  a right  to  regard  himself  as 
his  best  and  sternest  critic. 

Yet  this  perfection  of  mechanism,  not  so 
rare  in  these  days  of  technique  as  in  former 
years,  would  be  worth  but  little,  were  it  not 
controlled  by  the  musical  individuality  of  the 
man.  In  the  first  place,  he  knows  his  com- 
poser. He  plays  Bach  with  superb  breadth, 
yet  every  detail  is  most  carefully  finished. 
He  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  passion 
of  Schumann  is  not  the  same  as 
the  passion  of  Beethoven.  The  sentiment 
of  Chopin  is  never  mawkish  to  him.  and  the 
heroic  nature  of  the  great  Polo,  as  seen  in  the 
Polonaise  played  last  evening,  is  not  tempered 
by  absurd  sentimentalism,  as  some  pianists 
like  to  thins,  For  Chopin  was  made  of  flesh 
and  blood ; he  was  a man  of  passion*,  not  built 
out  of  sugar  and  roseleaves  and  moonshine. 
So  Rummel  enters  into  the  individuality  of 
each  composer,  and  yet  preserves  his  own. 
Now  this  is  seldom  seen. 

The  playing  of  Mr.  Rummel.  then,  is  marked 
by  intense  thoughtfulness  or,  if  vou  prefer, 
intellectuality.  He  does  not  play,  however, 
like  a pedantic  schoolmaster.  He  is  fiery, 
robust,  passionate;  but  his  passions  are  under 
control.  He  is  sensuous,  not  as  the  languid, 
heavy-eyed  mau  of  the  East,  but  as  the  strong 
man  of  the  North,  whose  frame  is  racked  and 
soul  is  tom  when  passion  comes  upon  him. 
This  combination  of  keen  intellectuality  and 
noble  sensuousness  is  also  seldom  seen  in 
pianists  of  the  day.  And  seldom  are  ail  these 
qualities,  technical  and  musical,  so  united  and 
bound  together  as  in  this  pianist,  Franz  Rum- 
mel. 

Mr.  Rummel  will  give  a second  recital 
Saturday  afternoou.  Feb.  7.  at  Union  Hall  at 
2 :80  o’clock.  The  programme  includes  selec- 
tions from  Conperin,  Rameau.  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Schubert.  Brahms.  Raff.  Jadassohn, 
Rubinstein,  Floersheim  and  Liszt. 

Philip  Hals. 


MR.  BAERMANN’S  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Baermann  gave  his  fourth  chamber  con- 
cert at  Union  Hall  last  evening.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Adamowski  Quartette.  The  pro. 
gramme  was  as  follows: 

Quartette  for  piano,  violiu,  viola  and  ’cello  In 

ft  minor,  op.  3 .Mendelssohn 

Sonata  for  niano  In  C major,  op.  63 Beethoven 

Quintette  for  piano,  two  violins,  viola  and 

’cello  in  t flat Chadwick 

The  andante  and  the  allegro  which  follows 
in  the  Mendelssohn  Quartette  gave  more 
pleasure  to  the  audience  than  the  two  other 
movements,  and  with  reason,  for  they  are 
more  interesting  in  themselves,  and  they  were 
better  played.  The  fine  Quintette  by  Mr.  Chad- 
wick was  warmly  received,  and  Mr.  Baer- 
niann  was  loudly  applauded  after  his  perform- 
ance of  the  “Waldstein”  sonata.  He  playea  it 
with  reverence  and  in  a spirit  of  thoughtful- 
ness rather  than  as  a virtuoso  piece.  The 
pianoforte  part  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quartette  '• 
was  giver/  by  hitn  brilliantly  and  clearly. 


MUHIC. 

THE  DE  PACHMANN  RECITAL. 

The  first  of  Mr.  lie  Pucliimtun’it  “lurewull 
Chopin  recitals”  was  given  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Chickeriug  Hall.  Tlio  programme 
was  os  follows: 

Allegro  do  Concert,  op.  411  T 

Nocturne,  op.  65. 
ltallnd".  op.  3S. 

Vnlwi,  op.  il4.  No.  3. 

Polonulac-Kantutste,  op.  01. 

Impromptu,  op,  30.  f Chopin. 

Preludes,  op,  28  No*.  12,  24. 

Etude*,  op.  25.  No.  2.  No.  1;  op.  10,  No.  6.  I 
Polo iiume,  op.  40,  No,  1. 

Seller/.,,  op.  39.  1 

And  now  comes  Mr.  Vladimir  ne  Pachrnanti. 
who  caresses  Ihe  keys  of  the  pianoforte,  and 
you  forget  that  it  is  a box  of  wood  and  wires, 
a percussion  instrument  too  often  rudely 
bandied  by  athletic  men  ami  women.  He  has 
brought  his  mannerisms  with  him.  He  itali- 
cizes his  phrasing  and  his  points  by  smiles  and 
shrugs.  Yesterday  between  the  numbers  ot 
his  programme  be  spoke  most  favorably  of 
Chopin  and  of  liis  owu  performance:  and  he 
wag  evidently  sincere  in  liis  speech.  He 
played  the  Polonaise  in  A with  reversed 
dynamics,  playiDg  nianissimos  where  Chopin 
lias  written  fortissimos,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  burlesque  lie  calmly  said 
to  the  audience,  "That  is  my  conception  of 
it;”  and  the  audience  applauded  him  and 
laughed.  For  it  is  impossible  to  be  angry 
when  lie  indulges  in  such  vagaries.  So,  too, 
wheu  he  seems  deliberately  to  affect  an  | 
uuusual  and  preverse  reading,  you  may  begin  i 
to  carp ; hut  he  immediately  sings  to  you  as  he 
only  can  sing,  and  you  forget  your  indigna- 
tion. The  qualities  which  characterized  his 
playing  last  year  remains  uDchauged.  They 
are  known  to  all ; thev  require  no  discussioD. 
Vet  it  is  impossible  not  to  speak  of  the  artful 
simplicity  of  tbedoliveryof  the  opening  phrasoti 
of  the  Ballade;  of  the  keen  sense  of  rhythm, 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  waltz  playea  so 
exquisitely:  of  the  purity  and  charm  of  his  1 
cantabile.  The  playing  of  the  Etude  and  Im- 
promptu was  an  exhibition  oi  his  marvelous 
technique;  but  technique  here  is  not  in  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  decided  limitations 
to  his  powers;  it  is  true  that  his  playing  varies 
and  is  apparently  affected  by  surroundings. 
They  err.  however,  who  deny  him  virility. 
His  Chopin  is  uot  ever  whispering  in  women’s 
ears.  He  can  suggest  the  dark  night  and 
despair,  an  outraged  country  and  the  stiock  of 
battle.  Even  when  he  woos  women  he  is  not 
effeminate;  for  lie  moves  them  in  their  hearts, 
and  were  there  not  strength  concealed  in  his 
tenderness  these  women  would  not  he  moved. 

Nor  is  be  equally  great  in  his  interpretation 
of  all  of  Chopin’s  works;  but  what  pianist  of 
today  ha3  so  can*  ht  the  secret  of  the  great 
poet  of  the  piano  as  Mr.  de  Pachmann? 

Fits  next  recital  will  he  given  Thursday. 
Feb.  5th.  at  two  o'clock.  He  will  play  the 
following  works  of  Chonin:  SoData.  op.  35; 
Barcarole,  op.  60;  Ballade,  op.  47;  Nocturnes, 
op.  37:  No.  2.  op.  48;  No.  1;  Etudes,  op.  25. 
Nos.  6 and  12;  Mazurkas  od.  30.  No.  3 ; op.  41. 
No.  1 ; Waltzes,  op.  34,  Nos.  2 and  B:  Scherzo, 
op.  20.  Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 

THE  PACHMANN  RECITAL. 

The  programn  e of  Mr.  de  Paclimauu's  second 
recital,  given  yesterday  afternoon  at  Ohicker 
ing  Hall,  was  as  follows: 

Sonata  op.  35 5 

Bat  carole  op.  GO 1 

Ballade  op.  47 ....  I 

Nocturnes  op.  48,  No.  I:  o-  Sf'.  No.' 2.’ ( 

Etudes  op.  25.  No.  6;  op.  26.  No.  12 j"  '-nopin. 

Mazurkas  00.  35,  No.  3;  op.  41,  No.  1 

Waltzes  op.  34,  Nos.  2 and  3 1 

Scherzo  op.  20 J 

Mr.  de  Paclimann’s  playing  of  the  Mazurka, 
waltzes  and  barcarole  was  an  unalloyed  de- 
light. It  was  intensely  poetical ; it  showed  tne 
keenest  sense  of  rhythm  ; and  it  abounded  in 
an  artistic  use  of  the  ruhato.  The  waltz  in  A 
minor  was  remarkably  well  given,  and  in  all 
these  numbers  there  was  an  absence  of  the 
petty  affectations  in  which  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
at  times  seems  to  find  pleasure.  So.  too,  tlie 
Etudes  were  finely  played,  although  there  was 
an  injudicious  use  of  the  pedal  in  the  one  in  C 
minor.  The  performance  of  the  Etude  in 
thirds  was  a dazzling  exhibition  of  technique. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  impossible  to  praise 
highly  his  playing  of  the  welt-known  funeral 
march  or  the  eaually  well-known  nocturne  iu 
G.  His  delivery  of  the  former  was  extremely 
mannered  and  apparently  insincere,  nor  did  lie 
gain  the  desired  effect,  ^or  it  was  coolly  re- 
ceived. His  playiug  of  the  latter,  curiously 
enough,  was  lacking  iu  color,  a rare  fault  with 
him ; nor  was  his  phrasing  of  it  beyond  re- 
proach. It  is  ungracious  to  soeak  o£  these  fail- 
ings, for  the  concert  as  a wiioie  was  a most 
agreeable  one.  At  the  same  time,  a pianist  of 
such  great  gifts  should  not  abuse  them.  Nor 
should  Mr.  do  Pachmann  allow  himself  to  oc- 
casionally appear  as  a musical  jester  rather 
than  the  interpreter  of  the  works  of  the  fas- 
tidtous  and  high-bred  man,  Cbopm. 

The  third  aud  last  recital  will  be  given  Tues- 
day  afternoon.  Feo.  10.  at  2 o’clock.  Mr.  de 
Pachmann  will  play  the  following  pieces  by 
Chopin:  Sonata,  op,  68:  Fantasie.  op.  49. 
I'autasie,  impromptu,  op.  06;  Etudes,  op.  25, 
No.  3 : op.  ] 0,  Nos.  4 and  5 ; Waltz,  op.  70:  Bal- 
lade, op.  23 ; Preludes,  op.  28.  Nos.  13.  16,  8; 
-Mazurka,  op.  oil.  No.  3;  Polonaise,  op.  53. 

Philip  Hale. 


V 


es. 


MR.  HUMMEL’S  RECITAL. 

Mr.  Franz  ^tumrael  gave  his  second  and 
last  pianoforte  recital  at  Steinert  Hall  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  he  played  the  following 
programme; 

La  Bandoline  1 . Couperin 

la:  Ba volet  Flottant  > * * # 

Gavotee  et  Variations Kamo?  u 

! Sonata— Op.  Beethoven 

Sonata— Op. 3 5 Chopin 

Impromptu— Op.  90,  No.  4 Schubert 

Capriccio—  Op.  

La  Fileuse— Op.  167 - J 

Scherzo— Op.  Jadassohn 

Elevation 

Barcarolle— X*>.  41  Rubenstein 

Valse— (Le  bal)  )****' 

Xar^ocUe*  }Vene2‘»*  -N'al>0'a Ui>zt 

Mr.  Ruratnel’s  second  recital  was,  perhaps, 
even  more  interesting  {han  the  tirst,  both  as 
regards  programme  and  performance.  It  is 
hard,  in  sneaking  of  this  recital,  to  particular- 
ize and  award  special  praise  to  the  playing  of 
anyone  number,  for  the  concert,  as  a whole, 
was  of  surpassing  excellence.  His  superb  per- 
formance of  the  Waldstein  Sonata  was  equalled 
by  that  of  the  Sonata  by  Chopin  ; and  in  this 
latter  composition,  his  playing  of  the  Finals, 
the  "dust  and  ashes”  presto,  as  it  has  been 
called,  was  a marvelous  piece  of  work.  So,  ; 
too,  it  is  impossible  uot  to  refer  to  the  Scliu-  j 

I bert  "Impromptu,”  the  well-known  piece 
Raff,  and  the  Liszt  selection,  which  was  as 
brilliant  a display  of  technique  as  has  been 
heard  in  this  city  for  years.  Mr.  Rummel  is  a 
remarkable  pianist.  He  combines  German 
thoughtfulness  with  French  elegance  and 
grace.  Nor  are  his  powers  confined  to  one 
school;  for  nothing  that  great  composers  have 
written  for  the  pianoforte  seems  foreign  to 
him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  be  will  again  1 be 
heard  here  iliis  season.  He  is  one  of  the  vei  J 
few  pianists  who  give  unalloyed  pleasure. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 


This  old  hymn  or  prose  of  the  Romish  church 
has,  for  many,  many  years  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  translators  and  musicians.  It  is  general- 
ly believed  that  a monk  of  Todi,  Giacapone  by 
name,  wrote  it,  but  this  is  by  no  means  sure,  and 
the  authorship  has  been  ascribed  to  Innocent 
III,  to  Innocent  XXII,  and  also  to  Saint  Ber- 
nard. However,  this  is  a question  which  is  of 
but  little  interest  except  to  the  antiquarian.  The 
hymn  is  better  known  by  its  different  musical 
settings  than  by  its  intrinsic  beauty,  for  as  a 
poem  it  does  not  compare  with  the  Hies  Irae  and 
other  well  known  verses  of  the  church,  and  it  has 
even  been  severely  criticised,  and  some  go  so  far 
as  to  call  it  a piece  of  barbarous  Latin. 

* » » • . 

Bitter,  in  his  interesting  “Studie  zum  Stabat 
Mater,”  published  at  Leipzig  in  1883,  gives  the 
long  catalogue  of  musicians  who  have  more  or 
less  successfully  caught  the  sentiment  of  the 
poem  and  expressed  in  music  the  woes  of  Mary. 
It  is  a list  which  sparkles  with  the  names  of  fa- 
mous men.  We  find  Josquin  de  Pres,  Pales- 
trina, Steffani,  Clari,  Caldara,  Astorga,  Pergo- 
lese,  Haydn,  Boccherini,  Rossini,  Lachner,  Kiel, 
Gouvy,  and  many  others.  In  fact,  the  list  con- 
tains nearly  two  hundred  names.  Of  these  ver- 
sions the  most  familiar  are  the  ones  by  Pergo- 
lese,  Rossini,  and  Dvorfik.  For,  although  the 
latter’s  composition  is  only  about  fifteen  years 
old,  it  has  gained  wide-spread  notoriety.  It  has 
been  much  praised  in  England  for  its  religious 
sentiment,  and  in  praising  Dvordk  the  many 
critics  have  taken  delight  in  abusing  Rossini. 
Yet  it  is  bard  to  see  why  Dvorak's  work  should 
be  considered  as  such  a wonderful  example  of  re- 
ligious feeling.  True,  the  opening  chorus  is  sol- 
emn, and  at  the  same  time  dramatic,  but  many 
of  the  numbers  which  follow  are  by  no  means 
free  from  the  charge  of  triviality.  Nothing  can 
be  more  insipid  and  commonplace,  for  example, 
than  the  tenor  solo  with  which  the  “Fac  me 
vere”  opens,  and  does  any  one  claim  that  the 
chorus  “Tui  nati”  is  religious  either  in  thought 
or  in  the  expression  of  the  thought  ? The  quar- 
tet, duct,  and  the  “Inflammatus”  given  as  a 
solo  to  the  alto,  are  comparatively  uninteresting 
in  themselves  and  filled  with  passages  poorly 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  human  voice. 
Throughout  the  work  the  instrumentation,  while 
it  is  ingenious  and  often  beautiful,  gains  its  ef- 
fects at  the  expense  of  the  voices.  However, 
there  are  many  noble  ideas,  well  expressed ; the 
last  two  pages  of  the  quartet:  the  bass  solo  with 
the  responsive  chorus,  and  the  “Virgo  Vir- 
ginum.” 

* * » * * 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Sunday  night’s 
performance  of  this  work  was  unworthy  of  the 
reputation  of  the  society.  The  singers  did  not 
seem  to  be  familiar  with  the  music.  The  attack 
was  not  always  incisive,  and  the  opening  notes 
of  a phrase  were  often  inaudible.  But  leaving 
intonation  and  precision  out  of  the  question,  the 
performance  was  bad  in  this;  hardly  any  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  expression.  The  composer  has 
taken  great  pains  to  indicate  his  wishes  by  dyna- 
mic marks.  The  music  is  crowded  with  them. 
Bat  tbe  choruses  were  sung  with  a coarse  aud 
monotonous  forte  which  became  a fortissimo 
upon  tbe  slightest  provocation.  Piano  passage 
after  piano  passage  was  sung  with  full  power, 
and  the  many  pianissiuios  were  disregarded. 
As  to  the  nuances  and  phrasing,  there  can  very 
little  be  said  in  praise.  The  orchestra  followed 
the  example  of  tbe  chorus,  and  where  accompan- 
iments should  have  been  discreet  and  delicate, 
the  solo  singers  were  sometimes  completely 
drowned  out,  Whether  it  was  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  music  given  them  or  from  individ- 
ual failings  the  solo  singers  seemed  unequal  to 
the  assigned  task. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  a work  which  depends 
so  much  for  the  proper  effect  upon  delicate  shades 
of  tone-color  and  perfect  phrasing  can  be  well 
sung  by  a chorus  as  large  as  that  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn.  One  hundred  well-trained  singers 
might  bring  about  a far  different  result.  It  is 
one  thing  to  sing  the  grand  choruses  of  Handel 
where  the  chief  things  to  be  regarded  are  precision 
of  attack,  fullness  of  tone,  and  correct  intonation ; 
it  is  another  matter  to  attempt  such  music  as 
Dvorak's  “Stabat  Mater,”  where  many  intervals 
are  awkward  for  even  a skilled  musiftan,  and 
where  an  absolute  perfection  of  phrasing  is  im- 
peratively demanded. 


The  program  of  Mrs.  Hopekirk’s  second  piano- 
forte recital,  given  at  Bumstead  Hall,  was  as 
follows : 

Sonata  Apassionata Beethoven 

Mazurka j 

Nocturne j 

Valse Chopin 

Etude I 

Ballade,  G moll  J 

Variationen,  C minor,  op.  15 Nawratil 

Des  Abends I ,,  . 

Novellctte,  E major,  j Schumann 

Staccato  Caprice Vogrich 

Menuett Padarewski 

Auf  Flugeln  des  Gesangcs Mendelsshon-Liszt 

Rhapsoaie Liszt 

Mrs.  Hopekirk  again  showed  the  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  her  mechanism  ; yet  her  chord 
playing  is  careless,  and  she  is  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
playing  “tbe  left  hand  before  tbe  right”  when 
the  chords  should  be  struck  together.  Although 
she  evidently  tried  to  play  with  expression  her 
emotion  was  labored  and  artificial.  Of  the 
Chopin  numbers,  the  Etude  was  tbe  most  pleas- 
ing as  played  by  her.  Her  lack  of  a genuine 
musical  nature  was  most  apparent  in  her  treat- 
ment of  Padarewski’e  charming  Minnett,  which 
she  took  at  a tempo  which  completely  spoiled 
^the  composer’s  ideas ; and  it  was  played  without 


The  fourth  of  Mr.  Baermann’s  interesting 
chamber  concerts  was  given  at  Union  Hall  Tues- 
day. Mr.  Baermann  was  assisted  by  the  Adam- 
owski  Quartet,  and  the  following  program  was 
played ; 

Quartet  for  piano,  violin,  viola  and  ’cello 

in  B minor  op.  3 Mendelssohn 

Sonata  for  piano  in  C majoi  op.  53 Beethoven 

Quintet  lor  piano,  two  violins,  viola  and 

’cello  in  E fiat Chadwick 

The  Mendelssohn  Quartet  does  not  stand  tbe 
test  of  time,  yet  the  andante  and  the  third  move- 
ment are  always  welcome  to  the  ear.  It  is  a 
favorite  quartet  with  pianists  on  account  of  the 
“fat”  part  given  to  their  instrument,  and  Mr. 
Baermann  played  the  pianoforte  part  with  great 
brilliancy  and  taste.  Mr.  Chadwick’s  Quintet,  a 
work  most  creditable  to  him,  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded, as  was  Mr.  Baermann  for  his  perform- 
ance of  the  Waldstein  sonata.  The  ensemble 
work  was  seen  at  its  best  in  the  andante  of  the 
Quartet  though  the  other  movements  were  given 
with  much  spirit. 

* * • » » 

Mr.  de  Pacbmann  is  again  in  Boston,  and 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  he  gave 
Chopin  recitals  at  Chiekering  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  first  recital  was  as  follows : Allegro 
de  Concert,  op.  46;  Nocturne,  op.  55;  Ballade, 
op.  38;  Valse,  op.  64,  No.  3;  Polonaise-Fan- 
taisie,  op.  61;  Impromptu,  op.  36;  Preludes,  op. 
28,  Nos.  12,  24;  Etudes,  op.  25,  No,  No.  1;  op. 
10,  No.  5;  Polonaise,  op.  40,  No.  1;  Scherzo,  op. 
39.  There  is  no  perceptible  change  either  m tbe 
qualities  of  Mr.  de  Pachmann’s  piaying  or  in  the 
mannerisms  of  the  man.  His  individuality  is  as 
marked  as  ever,  his  magnetism  i6  as  subtle  and 
powerful.  His  playing  is  still  fascinating  and 
provoking;  it  is  full  of  the  most  refined  poetic 
sentiment,  it  is  at  times  fantastically  capricious. 
Perhaps  be  is  happiest  in  his  performance  of  the 
waltzes  and  etudes  and  mazurkas,  where  his 
wonderful  sense  of  rhythm  is  displayed ; and  yet 
who  can  surpass  him  in  singing  a nocturne  ? 
and  how  charmingly  he  gave  tbe  Impromptu  last 
Tuesday.  But  evjn  de  Pachmann  cannot  make 
the  Allegro  de  Concert  endurable ; it  is  a tire 
some  thing  which  needs,  as  Schumann  said,  a 
strongly-contrasting  episode.  It  is  a question, 
after  all,  whether  he  is  not  a great  player  of 
fragments ; that  is  to  say,  whether  he  is  not  a 
cunning  workman  in  mosaic,  rather  than  a 
sculptor  who  works  upon  the  block.  Then  again, 
can  a man,  who,  not  content  with  taking  his 
hearers  into  his  confidence  by  revealing  to  them 
by  means  of  the  pianoforte  his  emotions,  appeals. 


Mr.  Chadwick’s  Symphony  brought  this  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  concert  to  a close.  It  is 
a work  of  long-breath,  well-conceived,  well 
expressed.  It  is  the  work  of  a musician  by 
birth  aud  breeding.  It  is  an  honor  not  only 
to  nimself  but  to  liis  country.  It  shows  a 
strongly-marked,  well-defined  individuality. 
You  can  not  sav  when  you  hear  it.  "Mr.  Chad- 
wick is  a disciple  of  X or  Z.”  The  music  is 
that  which  comes  out  of  Mr.  Chadwick.  It  is 
his  way  of  looking  musically  at  musical 
things.  Without  speaking  in  detail  of  the 
many  beauties  of  the  work,  the  second  movs- 
ment  must  not  De  passed  by.  In  ilic  first 
place,  it  is  a scherzo,  i.  e.,  it  is  a jest.  He  uses 
the  term  as  Sehffbert  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  lus  Sixth  Sonata,  as  Monte verde  long 
before  in  bis  three-voiced  madrigals.  It  is  not 
merely  a conventional  title  applied  to  a fast 
movement  of  more  or  less  passionate  charac- 
ter with  a romantic  trio;  it  is  a jolly,  jocose 
movement  which  approaches  the  edge  of 
vulgarity.  (And  there  are  dealers  in 
words  who  allege  that  true  fuu  must 
be  tinged  with  coarseness.  I The  opening 
measures  might  serve  to  beat  out  the  time  to 
the  heavy  feet  of  roustabouts  dancing  on  the 
levee.  There  is  a smell  of  American  soil  in 
this  same  sclierza:  a suggestion  of  the  good- 
natured  recklessness  of  the  citizens  of  these 
States.  We  have  as  yet  no  truly  American 
music;  for  tbe  great  number  of  compositions 
written  by  native  composers,  however  excel- 
lent they  may  he.  might  be  signed  by  foreign 
name*.  Perhaps  t lie  melodies  written  by  Dave  | 
Braham  for  tbe  plays  of  Edward  Harrigan  are 
tbe  most  serious  contribution  as  yet  to  Ameri-  i 
can  music;  for  they  are  eminently  character- 
istic. thev  suit  the  persons  who  appear  iu  these 
realistic  sketches  of  life  in  New  York,  and  you  i 
cannot  imagine  them  sung  with  appreciation  ! 
bv  the  people  of  other  lands.  Now.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick’s scherzo  could  only  have  been  written 
by  an  American,  for  its  fuu  is  intensely  local, 
as  is  its  color. 

Mr.Chadwick  conducted  his  own  symphony, 
and  be  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  programme  for  the  concert  which  will 
be  given  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  13,  includes 
Weber’s  "Freiscuiitz”  overture;  "Nikia's 
i Dream”  and  “Iu  the  Hammock”  from  God- 
ard’s Symphonic  Orientale,  aud  Beethoven’s 
I Symphony  in  A.  Mrs.  Nikisch  will  sing  the 
Fane's  canzonetra  and  ana  from  "Figaro” 
and  songs  by  Scbumaun,  Bizet  and  Brahms. 

Philip  Hale. 


Music. 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave  a per- 
formance of  Dvorak’s  “Stabat  Mater”  at  Music 
Hall  last  Sunday  evening.  Mr.  Zerrahn  led  the 
chorus  and  orchestra.  Mr.  Lang  was  at  the  or- 
gan, and  Miss  Clementine  De  Vere,  Miss  Winant, 
Mr.  William  J.  Winch,  and  Mr.  Emil  Fischer 
sang  the  solo  parts.  The  work  has  been  given 
before,  in  part  and  as  a whole,  by  tbe  Cecilia  in 
’84  and  ’85.  This  was  the  first  performance  by 
the  Haudel  and  Havdn  Society. 

• *'*** 


the  slightest  appreciation  of  its  many  and  fine 
beauties. 

• • • • » 

Mr.  Franz  Rummel  gave  an  exceedingly  Inter- 
esting pianoforte  recital  at  Union  Hall  Monday 
evening.  Tbe  program  was  long  and  trying,  and 
it  was  as  follows ; 


Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue Bach 

Sonata, op.  27  No.  2.  Beethoven 

Fantasia,  op.  17 Schumann 

Rondo  Capriccioso,  op.  14 Mendelssohn 

Theme  et  Variations,  op.  19 Tscliaikowsky 

Intermezo  Scherzoso,  op.  21,  No  9 Bulow 

Polonaise,  op.  52 1 

Nocturne,  op.  62,  No.  2 ....  5 Chopin 

Scherzo,  op.  20 ) 

Liebestraum,  No.  * Liszt 

Etude,  ‘‘La  Campanella” Paganini-Liszt 


Such  an  exhibition  of  noble  playing  of  tbe 
pianoforte  has  been  seldom  heard  of  late  in  this 
city.  Not  only  as  regards  technique,  but  also  as 
regards  the  display  of  artistic  temperament,  this 
concert  was  remarkable.  Without  going  into 
details  which  might  only  interest  the  student,  let 
us  briefly  consider  tbe  mechanical  side  of  Mr. 
Rummel’s  playing.  He  has  great  strength  and 
as  great  delicacy.  His  bravura  is  dazzling  and 
distinct.  His  wealth  of  tone-production,  aston- 
ishing in  its  variety,  is  employed  with  unusual 
discrimination.  His  use  of  the  pedals  is  most 
cunning  and  effective.  And  his  fingers  are  so 
trained  that  in  the  conquering  of  difficulties,  the 
effort  is  lost  sight  of  and  does  not  apparently  ex- 
ist; only  the  result  is  thought  of.  But  this 
absolute  mechanism  is  only  a means  of  exhibit- 
ing a rare  individuality.  This  individuality,  an 
individuality  of  brain  and  heart,  is  coupled  with 
a power  of  assimilation.  When  Mr.  Rummel 
plays  Bach,  the  hearer  says  to  himself,  “Here  is 
a Bach  player  who  plays  the  music  of  Bach 
broadly,  in  the  spirit  of  his  time  and  without 
modern  affectations.”  This  surprising  man 
plays  Beethoven  and  Chopin  and  Liszt  with 
equal  reverence  and  equal  understanding.  What 
could  be  more  noble  than  his  presentation  of  the 
heroic  side  of  Chopin’s  nature  as  seen  in  the 
fiery  Polonaise  in  A flat  ? What  more  tender 
than  the  Nocturne  ? It  hardly  seemed  possible 
that  the  man  who  played  the  Schumann  Fan- 
tasia with  6uch  glowing  passion  was  he  who 
afterwards  gave  an  air  of  coquetry  to  the  waltz — 
variation  of  Tschaikowsky  — and  passed  over 
the  keys  of  the  pianoforte  in  Bulow’s  Inter- 
mezzo as  a humming-bird  caresses  the  flowers 
of  summer.  Even  tbe  Liszt  arrangement  under 
his  hands  was  not  a mere  piece  of  technical  dis- 
play, but  those  keys  of  the  piano  forte  which  are 
by  nature  cold  and  metallic  fairly  blazed  with 
color.  It  was  a great  concert,  which  gave  in- 
struction as  well  as  pleasure ; a concert  long  to 
be  iemembered. 


The  most  interesting  number  of  the  program 
of  the  fourteenth  symphony  concert  given  the 
31st  ult  at  Music  Hall  was  Handel's  “Concerto 
Grosso,”  No.  5 in  D for  string  orchestra.  It  is 
one  of  twelve  written  in  October,  1739.  It  con- 
sists of  an  introduction,  allegro,  presto,  largo, 
allegro  and  minuet.  The  first  three  movements 
are  treated  conventionally  in  the  manner  of  the 
time,  but  the  largo,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Corelli,  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  two  last  move-  [ 
ments  are  full  of  freshness  and  sprightliness. 
The  concerto  was  well  played,  and  the  audience 
evidently  enjoyed  it.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
more  of  the  music  of  the  eighteenth  century 
could  be  heard  in  our  symphony  concerts.  It 
would  not  only  give  pleasure  to  the  audience, 
it  would  also  6erve  as  an  education.  It  would 
show  what  men  of  genius  could  do  with  simple 
means.  Iu  these  days  a young  composer  is  too 
apt  to  think  that  the  expression  of  even  the  sim- 
plest musical  idea  demands  tbe  resources  of  the 
complete  orchestra  with  a'l  the  percussion  in- 
struments. The  other  numbers  of  the  program 
were  familiar,  and  they  do  not  call  for  special 
notice.  They  were  Schumann’s  Symphony  No. 

1 in  B flat,  and  Brahms’  Symphony  No.  1 in  C 
minor,  op.  68. 

• • • • • 


directly  to  them  between  the  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gram by  word  of  mouth,  be  sincere  ? Can  such  a 
man  take  broad  views  of  a composer’s  intentions  ? 
And  yet  how  honest  is  his  song,  how  free  from 
petty  tricks  and  exaggerations.  Surely  he  is  a 
remarkable  character,  a bundle  of  contradictions, 
a personality  which  excites  and  baffles  analysis 


The  program  of  Mr.  de  Pachmann’s  Thursday 
Chopin  recital  included  the  Sonata,  op  35;  Bar- 
carole, op.  60 ; Ballade,  op  47 ; nocturnes,  op  48, 
No.l;  op.  37,  No.  2;  etudes,  op  25,  No.  6;  op  25, 
No.  12;  Mazurkas,  op  35,  No.  3;  op  41,  No.  1; 
waltzes  op.  34,  Nos.  2 and  3;  Scherzo,  op  20. j 
His  performance  of  the  mazurkas,  waltzes  and 
barcarole  was  delightful ; but  that  of  th  ) 
familiar  funeral  march  was  a sore  disappoin  - 
ment.  It  was  full  of  affectation,  and  the  senf/- 
ment  was  paste  and  sawdust.  It  is  a pity,  too, 
that  Mr.  de  Pachmann  occasionally  indulges  In 
vagaries  which,  while  they  may  amuse  the  audi- 
ence, certainly  break  the  magician’s  spell. 

Philip  Hale. 
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MUSIC. 


THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  programme  of  the  tifteenth  Symiihony  ( 
concert,  given  Saturday  evening,  was  as  fol- | 
lows: 

Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Youth  of  Aerrules" 

Salnt-Saens 

Coneerto  pianoforte  No.  1,  in  B flat  minor,  op.  :s" 

. Schnrwenka 

Waldwebeu,  from  "Siegfried” Wagner 

Symphony  No.  a.  in  B flat.  op.  32 Chadwick 

Mr.  Xavor  Soharwenka  was  heard  last  week 
as  a uianist  for  the  tirst  tiuio  in  this  city.  The 
heartiness  of  the  welcome  which  greeted  Ins 
appearance  must  have  shown  him  at  oncothat 
he  was  not  looked  upon  as  a stranger.  Indeed, 
he  is  no  stranger,  for  his  compositions,  so  woll 
known  and  so  highly  appreciated,  liavo  eu- 
deared  tg  ns  the  man  himself.  His  personality 
strengthened  the  impression  formed  before  ho 
came  among  ns.  The  eleganco  and  fastidious 
taste  seen  in  his  playing,  the  chivalrc  nature 
of  many  of  his  themes— these  are  but  the  re- 
flection of  the  man  id  his  works.  It  is  true 
that  lus  is  no  longer  the  lithe  and  sinewy 
figure  which  ten  years  ago  so  charmed  the 
wopien  of  Berlin.  For  then  when  lie  came 
upon  the  stage,  you  seemed  to  hear  the  click 
of  the  stjurs  and  the  jangling  of  a sword.  He 
is  stouter  now:  and  he  looks  more  like  a pro- 
fessor than  an  officer  in  civilian’s  dress.  The 
charm  of  his  manner  remains  unchanged  ; the 
elegance  of  his  playing  is  still  the  chief  char- 
acteristic. 

For  it  is  in  this  quiet  elegance  of  mien  and 
execution  that  he  excels,  and  the  concerto 
choseu  by  him  displays  most  fully  his  person- 
ality. It  is  not  a great  work.  but.  as  a whole, 
if  is  delightinl  to  the  ear.  It  is  stronger  in  the 
development  of  the  themes  than  in  the  themes 
themselves:  but  the  development  is  not  free 
from  the  charge  of  occasional  diffuseness,  and 
the  themes  somelimes  indulge  in  reminis- 
cences. Scharweuka  seems  to  have  taken  as  a 
model  for  the  first  movement  that  of  the  Liszt 
concerto  in  E flat.  The  subjects  are  well  di- 
vided between  the  pianoforte  and  the  orches- 
tra. and  the  manner  in  which  the  return  of  the 
first  subject  is  effected  is  admirably  contrived. 
This  movement  is  too  long.  The  scherzo  is 
charmiug,  thematically  and  rhythmically ; 
and  the  instrumentation  is  very  piquant.  It 
was  played  exa  uisitely.  The  last  movement  is 
too  episodic:  yet  there  is  more  strength  than 
originality  or  beauty ; the  player  is  given  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  tho  qualities  of 
the  virtuoso. 

As  a bravura  player.  Mr.  Scharwenka  Is  a 
curious  mixture  of  the  old  style  and  the  new. 
Elegance,  as  has  been  before  stated,  is  the 
most  noticeable  feature  of  his  playing;  such 
elegance  as  was  formerly  set  off  by  small- 
clothes and  diamond  buckles.  This  elegance 
is  not  cold ; on  the  contrary  it  is  full  of  blood. 
He  bas  been  said  to  remind  one  of  Hummel. 
This  is  an  aot  comparison,  if  the  traditions 
can  be  believed,  for  he.  too,  has  a bravura  of 
crystalline  purity,  a neat  and  finished  trill,  a 
quiet  ease  of  deportment.  But  he  is  a Hum- 
mel of  today,  who  lives  in  the  city  ou  the 
Spree. 

If  his  touch  at  times  seemed  tliiu,  if  his  tone 
was  devoid  of  sonority,  the  reason  was  appar- 
ent the  moment  lie  struct  the  keys  of  the 
pianoforte.  Surely  thev  who  have  heard  him 
play  in  his  own  city  will  not  aeny  him  fullness 
of  tone  or  marked  virility.  I remember  his 
performance  of  this  same  concerto  in  188-4  at 
a concert  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra in  the  large  ramshackle  building  in  the 
Bernburger  street,  a building  once  used  as  a 
skating  rink,  the  acoustic  properties  of  which 
were  miserable.  The  dash  and  fire  of  his 
piaying  were  irresistible,  and  the  great  audi- 
ence broke  out  in  applause,  perhaps  more 
boisterous,  but  no  more  spontaneous  and  sin- 
cere, than  that  which  greeted  him  last  Satur- 
day. 

The  concert  opened  with  Saint-Saon’s 
“Youth  of  Hercules.”  a symphonic  poem  de- 
scriptive of  tho  choice  given  the  hero  to  fol- 
low pleasure  or  virtue.  Although  it  is  a later 
work  (op.  60)  than  Omphale”  or  "Pliadton’' 
or  the  "Danse  Jlacabre.”  although  it  contains 
beautiful  ideas  and  excellent  workmanship,  it 
is  not  so  strong  a composition  as  any  ono  of  the 
last  named.  It  is  not  so  full  of  inspiration;  its 
episodes  are  tacked  together.  Nor  can  the 
music  which  should  describe  the  advances  of 
Pleasure  be  regarded  as  truly  poetical  or 
musically  realistic.  When  Venus  woos,  she  is 
quieter  in  her  attack,  more  subtle  in  sugges- 
tion. 

The  arranged  excerpt  from  “Siegfried”  is 
one  of  the  more  favorable  examples  of  Wag- 
ner’s genius.  Whatever  pleasurable  emotiou 
may  bo  derived  from  hearing  it  depends  upon 
the  music  itself;  there  is  no  need  of  an  ad- 
joined catalogue  of  cues.  Mime,  the  incestu- 
ous couple,  the  advice-giving  birds— can  the 
thought  of  these  fantastic  creatures  make  the 
music  more  or  less  delightful?  The  title 
"Waldweben”  is  enough;  it  covers  the 
ground. 


A KEEN  AND  DISCRIMINATING  CRITIC 

{Musical  Critic  of  the  N.  1.  Times.] 

The  musical  critic  of  the  Boston  Post 
signs  his  articles.  It  is.  therefore,  permissible 
to  say  that  Philip  Hale  is  the  name  of  one 
01  tne  keenest  and  most  discriminative  critics 
in  the  country.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  the 
writing  of  a man  who  has  no  delicacy  aboul 
using  plain  English  in  regard  to  pretentiom 
humbuggery  and  who  has  no  hesitation 
b^deserv^d.* 1™  ^ wUen  116  believe.' T u 


MUSIC. 

THE  DE  PAOHMANN  RECITAL. 

Mr.  do  Puchmunn  gave  the  third  of  his 
pianoforte  recitals  yesterday  alternoon  at 
Chickeriug  Hall.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 

Sonata.  I)  minor,  op.  68. 

Funtaisie,  K minor,  op.  40. 

Fautaisio  — Impromptu,  C sharp 
minor,  op.  (10. 

Three  Etudes,  F major,  op.  25, 

No.  3.— 

C sharp  minor,  op- 
10,  No.  4.— 

G flat  major,  op.  10, 

No.  6. 

Valse,  (Oeuvre  posthume).  cgi  70,  ! Chopin, 
No.  1. 


Ballade,  G minor,  op.  23. 

Three  Preludes:  E flat  major,  op.  28,  I 
No.  10. — 

B flat  minor,  op.  28.  I 
No.  10.— 

F sharp  minor,  op.  I 
28.  No.  8.  I 

Mazourka, F. sharp uiinor.oo.  59,No.3.  I 
Polonaise,  A flat  major,  op.  G3.  J 

Mr.  do  Paclimanu  again  charmed  and  an- 
noyed his  hearers.  Nothing  could  have  been 
liner  than  his  performance  of  the  Etudes 
Waltz,  Preludes  and  Mazurka,  and  in  these 
works  of  Chopin  he  is  unsurpassed.  His 
technique  is  as  impeccable  as  the  verses  of 
Gautier,  but  it  is  not  icy  perfection;  it  is  vivi- 
fied by  the  spirit  of  romanticism.  How  sel- 
dom do  we  hear  tlio  waltz  rhythm  so  sharply 
defined,  and  yet  it  is  never  rudely  hammered 
out.  And  his  playing  of  the  seldom  heard 
and  little  appreciated  mazurkas,  perhaps  tho 
most  characteristic  pieces  of  Chopiu.  makes 
the  strange  word-rbansodies  of  Liszt  and 
Ehrlert  concerning  them  intelligible,  and  no 
longer  fantastical  sentence  weavings  of  the 
imagination. 

But  there  is  another:  side  of  Mr.  de  Pach- 
manii’s  musical  character  which  is  not  so 
pleasant,  and  this  was  seen  yesterday  in  his 
playing  of  the  Fatitaisie-lmpromptu  and  the 
Polonaise.  In  the  tormer  he  took  unwarrant- 
able liberties,  and  in  the  latter  he  took  delight 
in  reversing  Chopin’s  directions  in  the  episode, 
it  is  true  that  he  apologized  for  the  first,  and 
laughed  as  ho  was  changing  dynamic  marks 
in  the  second.  It  appeared  as  though  he  acted 
in  this  manner  that  he  might  see  how  the  per- 
formance would  be  takeu  by  his  audience. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  be  angry  with  Mr.  de 
Pachmann.  for  ho  is  a man  of  singular  win- 
ning personality;  and  the  audience  smiled 
rather  with  than  at  the  player.  Such  vagaries, 
however,  should  not  be  encouraged.  It  may 
he  that,  like  a spoiled  child,  he  will  persist  in 
freaks  which  suggest  the  merry-andrew,  as 
long  as  he  sees  no  open  signs  of  discontent. 
Bur.  meanwhile  wnat  becomes  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  art?  And  it,  will  not  be  long  before  it 
will  be  impossible  to  take  him  seriously,  and 
his  great  qualities  will  De  lost  sight  of,  if  not 
absolutely  denied.  It,  is  said  by  those  who 
have  hoard  him  in  other  countries  that  lie  is 
entirely  free  from  these  antics  when  lie  plavs 
in  public,  Possibly  be  thinks  that  by  such 
exhibitions  he  is  paying  homage  to  Ameri- 
cans; but  he  surely  does  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a musical  Klein  Zaches.  Perhaps 
this  is  unjust;  perhaps  he  is  so  high-strung 
that  be  must  share  his  feelings  and  caprices 
with  the  audience;  but  his  fingers  could  ex- 
press them. 

A remarkable  character,  this  Mr.  Vladimir 
de  Pachmann.  For  he  is  the  one  pianist  who 
seems  to  understand  the  emotional,  or,  better, 
the  hysterical  nature  of  women.  He  comforts 
and  consoles  them,  and  perhaps  he  suggests  to 
them  that  which  was  unknown  to  them  before 
except  in  vague  and  fleeting  dreams.  And  so 
they  follow  him  and  listen  as  he  sings. 

it  is  said  that  Mr.  do  Pachmann  will  give 
next  week  a recital,  the  programme  of  which 
will  be  of  a miscellaneous  character.  This 
will  be  welcome  news  to  all  who  heard  yester- 
ilav  his  wonderful  performance  of  the  familiar 
Hensnlt  Study  which  lie  played  at  the  end  of 
the  ooncert.  Philip  Halk. 


BOSON  ORCHESTRAL  CLUB  CONCERT 
The  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick,  gave  the 
second  concert  of  the  seventh  season  last 
evening  at  Horticultural  Hall.  The  club  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Lovell,  soprano;  Mr.  Hein- 
rich Meyn,  baritone,  and  Messrs.  Augusto 
Kotoli  and  Howard  F.  Peirce,  pianists.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  ’’Der  Freiscbiitz.” Weber 

Al  ia,  Ahlors  e Lui”  (Traviata) Verdi 

Mrs.  Lovell. 

Hero  and  Leander Lloyd 

Solos  by  Mrs.  Lovell  and  Mr.  Meyn. 

Funeral  March  of  a Marionette Gounod 

Aria.  An  Jenem  Tag”  (Hans  Heiling) 

•.•••••  • Marschner 

. ..  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn. 

\ aviations,  from  quartette  in  D minor 

/.;  • • • .•  • • ■ Schubert 

c,  . . (For  eight  strings.) 

bcotch  Dances Langey 

Ibis  concert  showed  the  marked  improve- 
ment of  both  orchestra  and  chorus  under  the 
slulllul  direction  of  Mr.  Chadwick.  The  over- 
ture was  played  in  a very  creditable  manner, 
not  only  from  a technical  standpoint,  but  as 
j regards  musical  interpretation.  And  with  the 
exception  of  a few  slips  in  the  cantata  by 
(Lloyd  the  orchestral  accompaniment  was 
satisfactory. 

The  cantata  itself,  a short  and  concise  mu- 
sical setting  ol  the  story  of  Hero  and 
1 Leander,  shows  more  labor  than  inspiration.  I 
| The  attempts  at  antique  coloring  are  not  alto- 
! gather  successsfal,  and  the  choruses  fail  in  i 
dramatic  power.  Nor  can  the  number  which 
is  a prayer  to  Hesper  be  considered  as  an  ap- 
propriate setting  of  tho  words. 

I The  solo  numbers  are  wanting  m melody 
the  air  of  Leander  in  the  second  Dart  osing 
the  most  expressive.  The  cantata  as  a whole 
G.  like  so  many  modern  English  works,  schol- 
ia IT  and  tame.  The  chorus  mado  the  most  of 
W thankless  task,  and  Mr.  Meyn  sang 
^ .-mrable  style  and  no  small  degree  of 
?e  intensity.  Mrs.  Lovell  is,  as  yet 
i /prepared  tor  concert  work.  p --  ' 


MRS.  BEACH'S  tu.iriiALS. 

Reference  1ms  already  been  made  in  the  j 
Post  to  the  two  pianoforte  recitals  to  be  given  I 
this  week  in  Trcmont  Temple  by  Mrs.  11.  H. 

A.  Beach  for  the  benefit  of  the  Marino  Biologi- 
cal Laboratory.  The  first  takes  place  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  Feb.  19.  and  the  programme  is 
made  up  of  compositions  of  Chopiu.  The  sec- 
ond will  be  given  Fob.  27.  and  the  programme 
includes  compositions  of  Bach,  Beethoven, 
D’Albert.  Paine.  Foot,  Grieg,  Cbannnade, 
Godard,  MacDowell,  Beach.  Brahms,  Rubin- 
stein, Woolf,  Chadwick.  Sgambati  and  Mosz- 
kowski. 

Mis.  Boacb  so  rarely  appears  in  public  as  a 
pianist  that  many  will  gladly  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  her.  But  when  it  is  clearly 
understood  that  she  most  generously  gives 
these  recitals  tor  tho  benefit  of  tho  laboratory, 
at  Wood’s  Hall,  tho  hall  will  surely  bo 
crowded,  for  this  society  of  scientific  workers 
has  many  friends  who  know  the  value  of  the 
work  done  there.  A long  account  of  this  sea- 
side laboratory  was  lately  given  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Post,  showing  the  dif- 
ficulties which  attended  the  beginning 
and  the  constant  aDd  increasing  needs  of  the 
society.  ThelMarine  Biological  Laboratory,  as 
there  stated,  is  an  outgrowth  of  a seaside  labo- 
ratory maintained  at  Annisquam  from  1880  to 
1886.  In  1888  the  laboratory  was  incorpo- 
rated, as,  in  answer  to  appeals,  a sufficientsum 
was  collected  to  warrant  this  action.  The  re- 
ports for  the  years  ’88.  ’89  and  ’90  give  much 
[information  concerning  the  valuable  results 
already  gained : they  show  the  growth  of  the 
institution,  the  increase  of  the  library  and  the 
present  pressing  wants.  The  trustees  have 
already  supplied  a great  deficiency  by  pnrehas- 
I jng  a steam  launch,  and  they  have  also  added 
■ to  their  real  estate  by  buying  adjacent  land,  j • 
They  now  wish  to  raise  $60,000  to  pay  oft  the 
indebtedness,  and  to  have  a sufficient  income 
not  only  to  carry  on  the  work,  but  to  pay  a 
small  stipend  to  those  on  whose  voluntary  as- 
| sistance  in  direction  and  instruction 
they  have  been  dependent  for  success 
There  were  last  year  eight  men  on  tho 
staff  of  teachers  from  seven  different  institu- 
tions, aud  the  total  number  in  attendance 
was  forty-seven.  The  report  for  ’90  gives  the  I 
results  of  the  scientific  work,  which  are  i 
already  published  or  in  press.  At  present  the  j 
great  drawback  is  that  the  laboratory  is  only  < 
a summer  station,  whereas  it  should  be  per-  j 
manent  and  organized  for  continued  research.  | 
Everything  is  at  hand  for  such  a scheme,  ex-  ; 
i cept  the  ineaDS,  and  therefore  in  the  present 
l state  of  affairs  a single  station  like  that  of  i 

Dohrn's,  fit  Naples,  outdoes  the  whole  United 
States  in  real  biological  research.  The  practi- 
cal side  of  this  question  can  be  seen  at  once,  if 
one  considers  the  fact  that  it  was  in  such  re- 
search that  Koch  made  his  great  discovery. 

The  expenses  are,  of  course,  necetsirny  large. 

The  task  of  keening  up  the  journals  aud  com- 
pleting sets  indispensable  to  the  work  is  in 
itself  no  slight  one.  . „„  . 

The  tickets  for  each  of  these  concerts  are  SI  . 

They  are  now  on  sale  at  Tremont  Temple  and  6h 
at  Miles  & Thompson's  music  store.  — 


. Cowen 


MUSIC. 

THE  APOLLO  CLUB. 

The  Apollo  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  . 

B.  J.  Lang,  gave  the  third  concert  of  the 
twentieth  season  last  evening  at  Music  Hall,  ) 
The  club  was  assisted  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hamlin,  soprano,  and  an  orchestra.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  43,& 

"Slumber  Holds  Him  Fast,”  tenor  solo  and  chorus 

from  Barber  of  Bagdad Cornelias 

The  1 alka  Song K runner 

Infelice Mendelssohn 

nn.  Miss  Hamlin. 

O Time  of  Ro«es Rudolph  Wagner 

Free  Lances K.  \\  hloug 

The  Haunted  Mill Templeton  Strong 

> The  Language  of  Flowers  1 

I,  a scherzo  V 

b Tempo  dl  Gavotta  ) 

Doris E.  Xcvtn 

Miss  Hamlin. 

The  Long  Day  Closes Sullivan 

The  Thunder  Storm Mohr 

The  chorus  and  solo  from  “The  Barber  of 
Bagdad”  was,  perhaps,  the  most  truly  musical 
number  of  tho  programme,  though  the 
"Haunted  Mill”  of  Strong  abounds  in  fancy, 
ingeniously  expressed  rather  by  tbe  orchestra 
than  by  the  voices.  The  pieces  by  Kremeer 
and  Rudolph  Wagner  are  pretty  and  conven- 
tional, and  Mohr’s  "Thunder  Storm”  ispreten- 
tious  and  yet  most  commonplace.  Mr.  Whit- 
ing’s "Free  Lances,”  with  its  accompaniment 
of  wind  instruments  and  drums,  promises 
much  at  the  beginning,  but  the  conclusion  is 
i lame  and  impotent,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  text  is  at  times  unnecessarily  limping;  for 
j instance,  the  prolongation  of  the  word  "east” 

1 in  the  line  before  the  last.  Still  there  is  good  I 
stuff  in  this  same  composition. 

The  singing  of  the  club  was.  upon  the  whole,  1 
excellent,  although  t lie  enunciation  was  far 
from  perfect,  and  tbe  club  lias  tallcn  into  a 
disagreeable  habit  of  releasing  convulsively 
fortissimo  chords.  The  familiar  part  song  of 
Sullivan  was  sung  with  great  anil  legiilmate 
expression.  The  soloists  of  the  club  were 
Messrs.  Parker,  Hitchcock,  Eagerly  and 
Morowski. 

Miss  Hamlin  was  warmly  applauded  by  tbe 
great  audience.  Her  first  selection  was  not  a 
happy  one,  for  the  Mendelssohn  aria  is  mono- 
tonous and  tiresome;  aud  she  suffered  in 
Nevin's  pastorale  from  a boisterous  accom- 
paniment. Miss  Hatnlin  isasineer  who  at 
times  carries  all  before  her  by  itie  thrilling 
beauty  of  certain  tones  and  the  spontaneity  of 
her  delivery.  Her  groat  weakness  is  in  the 
pallor  of  he,r  "middle  voice.”  With  each_  ap- 
pearance. however,  she  shows  steady  anistic 
growth.  Philip  Halk. 


Music. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Xaver  Scharwenka  played  his  concerto  for  the 
pianoforte  in  B-fiat  minor  last  Saturday  evening 
at  the  fifteenth  symphony  conceit.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a pianist  in  this  city  at  the 
rehearsal  and  concert  of  last  week,  but  he  has 
\ long  been  known  in  this  country  as  a composer. 
There  are  few  players  of  the  pianoforte  who  have 
not  pounded  out  the  Polish  dances  with  delight, 
and  occasionally  his  name  appears  upon  the 
programs  of  concerts  of  chamber  music.  So  he 
did  not  come  before  us  as  a stranger. 

• • « • * 

Scharwenka  studied  the  pianoforte  under  The- 
odore ,Ku!lak,  who  was  an  excellent  teacher, 
fortunate  in  bis  pupils.  About  the  same  time 
that  Scharwenka  was  with  Kullak,  Moszkowski 
and  Sherwood  were  pupils,  and  they  all  as  per- 
formers show  rnauy  common  traits;  for  Kullak 
was  a man  of  great  force  and  many  ideas,  and 
' his  disciples  were  plainly  stamped  with  his  mark. 
Although  Moszkowski  met  with  great  favor  as  a 
concert  player,  his  health  was  not  robust  enough 
to  stand  the  strain,  a nervous  affection  of  the 
hand  compelled  him  to  give  up  public  perform- 
ances, and  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching  and 
composition.  Mr.  Sherwood’s  career  is  known 
to  us  all,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  is  not 
more  often  heard  here.  Scharwenka  made  many 
concert-tours,  and  in  '81  he  started  a conserva- 
tory in  Berlin  which  is  to-day  in  a flourishing 
condition.  And  now  he  is  in  America,  the  coun- 
try which  is  constantly  spoken  of  and  described 
by  foreign  actors  and  musicians  as  the  land  of 
dollars,  although  many  of  our  countrymen  who 
struggle  in  these  professions  might  doubt  with 
justice  the  accuracy  of  this  definition. 

* • * * * 

There  are  many  in  this  town  who  remember 
-Xaver  and  his  brother  Philip  ten  to  twenty 
years  ago.  The  brothers  were  a marked  con- 
trast. Xaver  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
striking  personalities  in  Berlin.  He  was  of  mil- 
itary bearing,  handsome,  alert,  a man  of  action. 
Philip  was  shorter,  witty,  and  inclined  to  lazi- 
ness. This  laziness  was,  perhaps,  assumed,  for 
as  a composer  he  has  been  fertile.  Xaver  was 
always  a favorite  with  women  of  all  ages.  After 
he  founded  his  Conservatory  many  a girl  who 
studied  under  another  master,  would  frequent 
! the  classes  of  Scharwenka  as  a guest,  that  she 
might  watch  the  face  of  the  teacher  rather  than 
the  progi ess  of  her  rivals.  And  yet  he  had  met 
the  tragical  end  of  Hugo’s  Captain  Phcebus,  for 
in  77  he  took  to  himself  as  wife  a Russian  of 
beauty  and  wealth. 

* » * * * 

But  let  no  one  think  that  he  paraded  as  a 
'beau  cavalier.  He  was  a hard  working  man ; 
faithful  in  instruction,  taking  the  same  interest 
in  the  beginner  and  advanced  pupil.  He  played 
I frequently  in  public.  Associated  with  Emile 
Sauret  and  Heinrich  Griinfeld  he  gave  chamber 
concerts  at  the  Singakademie.  His  symphony 
linC  minor  was  played  at  a Wiillner  concert  in 
' Berlin  March  3,  ’84,"  and  was  favorably  criticised 
by  the  men  of  the  Berlin  press.  He  has  written 
two  pianoforte  trios,  a pianoforte  quartet,  a ’cello 
sonata,  a violin  sonata,  two  sonatas  for  the 
pianoforte  and  many  smaller  pieces.  And  por- 
tions of  his  grand  opera,  “Mataswintba”  have 
been  given  lately  in  New  York  with  success. 
His  compositions  are  distinguished  by  dash,  in- 
genious rhythm  and  piquant  harmony,  aud  they 
are  of  Polish  character. 

* * • • • 

The  years  have  changed  him  in  faee  and  fig- 
ure. He  bears  the  outward  marks  of  prosperity. 
He  is  sleek,  and  there  are  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing baldness.  But  his  playing  is  as  delightful  as 
in  former  years,  aud  its  chief  characteristics  are 
elegance  and  taste.  He  is  the  Chesterfield  of  the 
piano. 

***** 

Now,  Saturday  night  the  concerto  fitted  the 
player.  The  music  was  merely  Scharwenka’s 
manner  of  expressing  himself.  He  was  sincere, 
manly,  incapable  of  rudeness,  polished  in  man- 
ners, quick  at  repartee,  keen  of  wit,  blithe  and 
| debonaire.  His  remarks  showed  no  great 
depth  of  thought,  but  how  gracefully  he  spoke, 
I and  how  admirably  chosen  were  his  words.  Oc- 
Icasionally  he  seemed  a little  garrulous,  but  you 
easily  forgave  him. 

***** 

The  scherzo  is  the  best  movement  of  the  work ; 
it  is  the  most  original,  it  is  the  most  pleasing. 
Its  brilliancy  is  dazzling,  its  diamonds  are  not 
paste.  In  theme  and  rhythm,  idea  and  instru- 
mentation it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  And 
the  large  audience  applauded  at  its  close  most 
spontaneously  and  heartily. 

***** 

What  a relief  it  is  to  hear  a man  like  Schar- 
wenka who  respects  both  his  profession  and  his 
audience,  who  shows  such  modesty  in  bearing 
and  performance.  He  gave  last  Saturday  a 
most  delightful  exhibition  of  refined  and  artistic 
pianoforte  playing;  and  from  him  as  from  Rum- 
mel  and  de  Pachmann,  our  younger  pianists, 
male  and  female,  may  learn  that  brute  strength 
is  not  the  one  essential  quality  in  the  outfit  of  a 
modern  pianist. 

• * * * • 

The  other  numbers  of  the  program  were  Sairit- 
Saiins  “Youth  of  Hercules,”  “Waldweben,” 
from  Wagner’s  “Siegfried,”  and  Chadwick’s 
second  symphony  in  B flat,  which  was  skilfully 
directed  by  the  composer.  This  symph  my  is 
distinguished  by  its  strength  and  originality. 
The  first  movement  shows  Mr.  Chadwick’s  mas- 
tery of  form,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  eminently 
musical  and  never  dry.  The  scherzo  is  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  movements.  It  is  so  tunefnl, 
its  jollity  is  so  pronounced,  and  its  fun  is  more 
American  than  European.  It  breathes  the  spirit 
of  devil-me-care  independence,  it  snaps  its 
fingers  at  comments,  it  is  not  free  from  irrever- 
ence; and  it  is  withal  goodnatured.  The  other 
movements  are  serious;  the  largo  is  broadly 
conceived  and  is  dramatic,  and  the  finale  sums 
up  the  whole  matter,  like  a judge’s  charge  io  a 
jury.  The  verdict  of  the  audience  was  not 
merely  ODe  of  acquittal,  it  was  heartily  and 
unanimously  expressed  In  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
favor. 

* * * * * 

It  could  be  wished  that  more  attention  were 


paid  to  our  American  composers  in  the  sym- 1 
phony  concerts.  Our  song  writers  are  treated 
better  in  the  concert  balls,  for  we  ifiS-e  hatf'fre-^ 
quent  opportunities  of  hearing  and  judging  the 
melodious  songs  of  Nevin,  MacDowell,  Johns 
and  others.  It  may  be  said  that  few  orchestral 
works  by  American  composers  are  worthy  of  a 
place  upon  a symphony  program,  but  they 
should  certainly  have  a hearing,  that  they  may 
be  judged.  A composer  who  has  no  opportunity 
of  hearing  his  own  compositions  and  receiving 
judicious  criticism,  can  not  be  expected  to  im- 1 
prove  or  long  remain  ambitious.  There  are  | 
native  orchestral  works  which  have  met  with  ) 
approval  elsewhere  and  are  unknown  to  us  here. 
And  in  this  connection  it  may  not  be  impertinent  i 
to  remark  that  the  honored  name  of  Professor  ) 
Paine  has  not  appeared  upon  a symphony  pro- 
gram since  the  departure  of  Mr.  William  Gericke. 


The  Apollo  club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lang,  gave  a very  pleasant  concert  Wednesday 
evening  at  Music  Hall.  It  was  the  third  of  the 
twentieth  season,  and  the  club  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin,  soprano,  and  an  orches- 
tra. The  concert  opened  with  a delightful  num 
ber  from  “The  Barber  of  Bagdad,”  by  Corne- 
lius, for  tenor  solo  (Mr.  Parker),  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. It  is  melodious  and  well  written  for  the 
voices,  charmingly  scored  for  the  instruments ; 
and  it  was  exceedingly  well  sung.  Kremser’s 
“The  Folk  Song”  which  followed  is  a pretty  bit 
of  conventionality,  and  Rudolph  Wagner’s  “0 
Time  of  Roses”  with  baritone  solo  (Mr.  Hitch- 
cock) is  cast  in  a familiar  mould.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Whiting’s  “Free  Lances,”  for  chorus,  wind  in 
struments  and  drums,  is  a more  ambitious  and 
original  work.  It  opens  admirably,  but  the  in- 
terest is  not  sustained  unto  the  end,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  words  is  occasionally  clumsy. 
Templeton  Strong’s  “Haunted  Mill,”  for  bari- 
tone solo  (Mr.  Edgerly),  chorus  and  orchestra  is 
full  of  fantasy  and  the  instruments  are  treated 
with  a skill  which  is  not  so  marked  in  the  voice 
parts.  The  least  successful  part  of  the  work  is 
the  musical  setting  of  the  apparition  of  the 
maiden  “pale  and  beautiful.”  Sullivan’s  “The 
long  day  closes”  was  exquisitely  sung  by  the 
club,  and  “Mohr’s  “Thunder  Storm,”  with  bari- 
tone solo  (Mr.  Morowski)  and  orchestra,  a com- 
monplace composition,  brought  the  close  of  the 
concert.  The  singing  of  the  club  throughout  the 
evening  was  good  in  quality  of  tone,  attack 
and  phrasing.  The  enunciation  was  not  all  that 
could  be  wished,  and  there  could  have  been  an 
improvement  in  the  release  of  fortissimo  chords. 
***** 

Miss  Hamlin  sang  “Infelice,”  by  Mendelssohn, 
aud  “Doris,”  by  Nevin.  In  the  latter  she  was 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  orchestral  accompa- 
niment, and  the  Mendelssohn  aria  is  not  an  in- 
teresting number.  She  sang  with  much  expres- 
sion and  to  the  delight  of  the  great  audience. 

• • • • • 

The  orchestra  played  two  movements  from 
Cowen’s  suite  “The  Language  of  Flowers,”  and 
one  of  them,  a “Tempo  di  Gavotta,”  “The  yel- 
low Jasmine,”  a charming  piece  of  orchestral 
uniting,  was  repeated,  so  pleasing  was  it  to  the 
audience.  Philip  Hale. 
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Mr.  Hale,  who  is  ever  refreshing  as  a critic,  even 
when  he  is  the  acme  of  disgruntlehood  (pardon  the  con- 
struction), writes  as  follows  in  last  week’s  Boston  “Home 
Journal : ” 

The  other  numbers  of  the  program  were  Saint-Saens’  “Youth  of  Her- 
I cules,”  “ Waldweben,”  from  Wagner’s  " Siegfried,”  and  Chadwick’s  sec- 
iond  symphony  in  B flat,  which  was  skillfully  directed  by  the  composer. 
This  symphony  is  distinguished  by  its  strength  and  originality.  The  first 
movement  shows  Mr.  Chadwick’s  mastery  of  form,  and  at  the  same  time  ' 
it  is  eminently  musical  and  never  dry.  The  scherzo  is  the  most  character- 
istic of  the  movements.  It  is  so  tuneful,  its  jollity  is  so  prononunced,  and 
I its  fun  is  more  American  than  European.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  devil- 
may-care  independence,  it  snaps  its  fingers  at  comments.it  is  not  free  from  ! 
irreverence,  and  it  is  withal  good  natured.  The  other  movements  are 
serious ; the  largo  is  broadly  conceived  and  is  dramatic,  and  the  finale 
i sums  up  the  whole  matter  like  a judge’s  charge  to  a jury.  The  verdict  of 
the  audience  was  not  merely  one  of  acquittal,  it  was  heartily  and  unani- 
mously expressed  in  Mr.  Chadwick’s  favor. 

I first  heard  George  Chadwick’s  B flat  symphony  in  Chi-I 
cago.  I have  admired  the  man  ever  since.  The  remarks! 
of  Hale  about  the  scherzo  are  a stroke  of  critical  genius. 
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MUSIC. 

^ THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  program  me  of  the  Sixteenth  Sym  phony 
Concert,  given  at  Music  Hall  Saturday  even- 
ing. was  as  follows; 

Overture.  "Der  Freiscimtz" Weber 

Homanza,  “Vol  chesapete.”  1 from  "Tbe  Mar-  < 

Aria. ‘•Non  *°  l'iu cosason."  f nave  of  Figaro"  l a,ozart 
a.  >1*1*  » Dream  ) from  "Svmphonie  Clri- ) . . , 

0.  In  the  Hammock  J entale.”  Op.  84  1 Ocxtara 

(first  time  iu  Boston.) 

) FaBtorstle Bizet 

soDga  with  piano  t Proveneali tehee  Lieu  . . . .Schumann 

) Vergebllcbea  staendchen.  ..Brahma 

Symphony  in  A,  No.  7 Beethoven 

The  title  of  Godard’s  “Svmphonie  Orien- 
tal,” two  numbers  of  which  were  played 
Saturday  evening,  is  misleading;  for  this  opus 
84  is  merely  a set  of  five  descriptive 
musical  pieces  suggested  by  poems  which 
treat  of  oriental  subjects.  Of  the  two  sketches 
chosen  by  Mr.  Nikisch  for  performance,  the 
first.  "Nikia’s  Dream,”  is  a charming  adagio, 
but  of  such  distinguished  character  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  prove  as  popular 
a number  as  ils  companion  piece,  "In  the 
Hammock.”  This  is  a musical  description  of 
Hugo’s  poem.  “Sara  Ja  Baigneuse.”  which 
poem,  by  the  way,  suggested  to  our  fellow- 
townsman.  Mr.  MacDowell,  the  second  of 
his  three  exquisite  pianoforte  pieces, 
“Les  ti%ptelles.”  "In  the  Ham- 
mock” S'  jot  unlike  a barcarole  in 
rhythm  and  character  ; it  is  melodious  and  ex- 
ceedingly graceful.  The  two  pieces  are  pleas- 
ing examples  of  the  modem  school  of  French 
orchestral  writing.  They  are  Dot  deep,  it  is 
true : neither  are  they  pretentious.  The  melo- 
dies are  free  from  vulgarity,  the  harmonies 
and  rhythms  are  piquant,  and  the  instrumen- 
tation,so  rich  and  at  the  same  time  so  discreet, 
is  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent. Whether  they  illustrate  the  poems, 
whether  the  coloring  is  Eastern — these  are 
| other  questions.  The  music  would  be  just  as 
delightful  if  the  words  of  Godard  and  Hugo 
wore  not  annexed : and.  as  regards  color.  Feli- 
cien  David  had  one  advantage  in  this  field  of 
Oriental  music;  be  had  lived  in  the  East.  He 
i not  only  saw  his  camel ; he  sat  upon  it.  The 
others,  Godard  included,  follow  well-approved 
receipts  when  makiDg  Eastern  music. 

Three  pieces  by  Godard  were  played  for  the 
first  time,  and  they  may  justly  be  called  no- 
velties : yet  they  were  not  so  new  and  strange 
Saturday  evening  as  the  "Freischiitz”  overture 
aud  the  vivace  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Nikisch.  There  were  such  lib- 
erties taken  with  the  tempo  of  both,  and 
there  were  so  many  efforts  to  gain 
effects,  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  in 
each  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  true 
that  the  proper  tempo  often  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances accompanying  the  performance, 
and  great  latitude  should  be  given  a skilled 
and  sincere  director.  To  so  take  the  tempo  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  musical  intentions 
of  the  composer  Jo  come  clearly  to 
the  surface;  to  introduce  meaningless 
ritards  that  the  unexpected  may  attract 
the  attention  of  an  audience;  to  lose 
sight  of  the  swiDg  of  the  movement;  to  forget 
the  pulse  which  should  beat  steadily— this  is 
another  affair.  The  great  contrast  between 
tne  opening  and  the  allegro  of  the  overture 
was  hardly  noticeable,  first,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  and  unmusical  slowness  with  which 
the  opening  movement  was  taken,  second,  on 
account  of  the  desire  of  Mr.  Nikisch  to  make 
every  measure  of  the  allegro  tell.  But  the 
headlong  rush  and  the  demoniac  fury  were 
missing,  and  even  the  jubilant  chorus  at  the 
end  seemed  less  exultant.  And  this  was  be- 
cause his  preparations  for  an  effect  were  so 
plotted  and  so  ostentations  that  when 
the  effect  came  it  was  disappoint- 
ing. The  same  can  be  said 
of  his  treatment  of  the  allegro  vivace  of  the 
symphony,  which  became  a ratber  heavy 
dance  with  sundry  rnbato  passages;  that  is  to 
say,  the  straightforward  jollity  of  Beethoven 
become  a somewhat  monotonous  Hungarian 
rhapsodic  with  nerve-irritating  tendencies. 
These  more  than  questionable  liberties  taken 
bv  Mr.  Nikisch  are  to  be  regretted,  as  the  play- 
S ing  of  tbe  orchestra  was  excellent  throughout 
j the  concert. 

[ Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch.  who  sang  publicly  in 
1 Boston  last  week  for  the  first  time,  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  a symphony  concert  at  the 
Sanders  Theatre.  Cambridge,  and  then  made 
1 a favorable  impression,  if  applause  be  the  out- 
ward token  of  sincere  appreciation,  aud  so 
Saturday  evening  she  was  most  vigorously 
applauded  before  and  after  each  group  of 
songs.  Sho  is  a mezzo-soprano;  her  voice  is 
not  of  extended  range,  and  it  is  naturally  a 
pleasing  one.  for  her  medium  register  is  of 
warm  and  sympathetic  quality.  Her  high 
notes  are  weak,  and  sho  takes  them  badlv; 
her  lower  ones  are  unstable.  Her  singing  is 
more  marked  by  the  display  of  carefully 
studied  taste  and  a cheerfulness  of  pereonality 
than  bv  purity  of  tone,  production  or  technical 
skill.  From  the  singing  teacher’s  point  of 
view.  Mrs.  Nikisch  is  not  a well-trained  vocal- 
ist; but  she  will  undoubtedly  be  a favorite,  for 
here,  as  elsewhere,  audiences  regard  more  to- 
day the  personal  appearance  and  magnetic 
qualities  of  a singer  than  the  use  or  abuse  of 
the  portamento.  Her  best  work  was  observed 
in  Brahiu’s  song.  Her  performance  of  the 
Mozart  arias  showed  the  deficiencies  of  her 
technique  and  also  established  beyond  a 
doubt  that  she  was  wanting  m dramatic  in- 
stinct; for  nothing  could  have  been  more  for- 
eign to  Mozart’s  music,  ihe  words  of  the 
libretto  and  the  traditions  iwhich  have  coma 
down  from  the  day’s  of  Mozart  than  Mrs. 
Nikisch’s  interpretation  of  these  two  immortal 
songs  ot  passion.  The  accompaniments  played 
upon  the  pianoforte  by  Mr.  Nikiach  were  re- 
markably good.  i 

The  programme  of  the  concert  which  will  be 
given  Saturday  evening.  Feb.  21.  includes 
Tschaikowskv's  Overture  Fantasie  “Romeo 
and  Juliet”;  Chopin's  Concerto  for  pianoforte 
in  F minor;  and  Goldmark's  "Rustic  Wed- 
ding” symphony.  Mr.  Vladimir  deFachmann 
will  play  tne  pianoforte  part  of  the  concerto. 

Philip  Hale. 
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MUSIC. 

THE  KNEISKL  QUARTET. 

Tlio  filth  concert  of  the  Kneisol  Quartette 
series  wm  given  at  Union  Hall  last  ovouing. 
The  Quartette  was  assisted  uy  Mrs.  Arthur  Ni- 
kisch,  soprano,  aud  Mr.  Arthur  Eoote,  pianist. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Quartette  (or  ul.mo  nn  I atrluss.lii  C major, op.  S3. . 

(MS.),  (rirat  time.) Arthur  Foote 

fSones  with  piano— 

LUhauiachea  Lletl (a)  Chopin 

l)lo  Hose (b)  Sohuumim 

Mumk’lu-n to)  Jonseu 

Andante,  from  airing  Quartet,  C minor,  ho.  2.. . . 

Kubonsteln 

Minuet,  in  A,  No.  2 Boccherini 

(Songs  with  piano — 

Tugemlgiuck (a)  Liszt 

Am  Manzannres (c)  Jensen 

Uebeslled (o)  Brahms 

Quartette  in  t liat  major,  op.  74 Beethoven 

Mr.  Foote's  ciuartette  was  played  last  even- 
ing for  the  first  tune.  It  is  a melodious,  in- 
teresting, genial  and  thoroughly  musical 
work.  The  themes  of  the  iirst  movement,  an 
allegro  comoao.  are  well  contrasted,  and  the 
developments  are  natural  and  devoid  of  pad- 
ding. The  whole  movement  is  fresh  aud 
spontaneous,  and  the  impassioned  close  is 
full  of  strength.  In  the  second,  an  adagio, 
Mr.  Foote  departs  from  the  rules  of  the  school, 
aud  we  liud,  instead  of  strict  polyphonic  treat- 
ment, the  ana  and  accompaniment  ; nor  is  this 
departure  to  be  deplored,  for  the  melody  is 
genuine,  aud  the  rofined  taste  of  the  com- 
poser shuns  that  which,  without  care,  might 
easily  he  trivial.  It  is  an  eminently  musical 
and  flowing  movement.  The  scherzo  has  not 
so  much  to  say  that  is  new,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing in  rhythm  aud  ingenious  in  construction. 
Tne  last  movement  is  more  conventional, 
and  much  of  it  is.  in  fact,  commonplace;  but 
this  is,  unfortunately,  the  case  with  the  finales 
of  men  of  greater  talent;  for  how  seldom  is  a 
fourth  movement  found  which  gives  excuse 
iorits  traditional  and  enforced  existence.  Yet 
the  close  of  the  finale  is  well  written,  and  it 
will  always  provoke  applause.  Mr.  Foote  was 
fortunate  in  the  first  performance  of  his  work. 
It  was  played  by  his  associates  with  the  care 
and  exquisite  finish  which  distinguish  the 
playing  of  these  admirable  artists,  aud  Mr. 
Foote  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  work 
and  its  performance.  He  was  recalled  after 
the  finale. 

And  nothing  but  words  of  praise  can  be 
written  concerning  the  performance  of  the 
other  quartette  numbers.  The  closing  num- 
ber has  been  given  at  a form- 
er concert  of  this  quartette  and  the 
playing  of  it  needs  no  empty  words  of 
eulogy ; but  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from 
speaking  of  the  most  musical  rendering  of  the 
Rubenstein  andante  and  the  dainty  minuet  of 
Boccherini  with  its  flavor  of  melancholy.  It 
is  to  be  wished  that  the  name  of  Boccherini 
were  often  met  with  in  such  concerts , for  he 
is  one  of  tne  great  masters  of  chamber  music. 
Mrs.  Nikisch  was  very  heartily  applauded  by 
the  audience,  which  filled  completely  Union 
Hall.  If  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God,  Mrs.  Nikisch  has  every  mark  of  divine 
approbation.  Whether  this  applause  was 
given  for  her  singing  or  for  her  personality  is 
a doubtful  question.  If  she  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  rules  laid  down  by  all  teachers  of  song 
and  all  masters  of  the  art,  her  work  of 
last  evening  can  not  be  praised.  When  she 
sang  in  Cambridge,  it  was  said  in  the  Post 
that  she  wag  a delightful  contrast  to  many 
German  singers,  for  she  did  not  force  her  tones 
and  she  was  not  guilty  of  false  intonation. 
Last  evening,  however,  she  wandered  at  times 
from  the  pitch,  and  her  attack  was  often 
slovenly.  Instead  of  striking  her  upper  notes 
firmly,  she  struck  under  them  and  climbed 
with  her  voice  until  she  secured  them— a most 
amateurish  trick.  Nor  are  the  physical  efforts 
by  which  she  succeeds  in  producing  tones,  even 
in  her  medium  register,  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
Her  voice  is  naturally  agreeable,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  it  has  not  been  subjected  to  a sterner 
and  wiser  discipline.  Mr.  Nikisch  played 
charmingly  the  accompaniments  to  her  songs, 
so  charmingly  that  the  ear  listened  with  more 
delight  to  the  pianoforte  than  to  the  singer. 

The  next  concert-of  the  series  will  be  given 
Monday,  March  !>,  Philip  Hale. 


MR.  DE  PACHMANN. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  gave  a "Request  Chopin 
Recital’’  yesterday  afternoon  at  Chickenng 
Hall.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 

[ Polonaise  Fantaisie,  op.  61;  Impromptu,  on. 

36 ; Ballade,  op.  47 ; two  Nocturnes,  op.  37.  No. 

2.  op.  27.  No.  2;  Fantaisie-Impromplu,  op.  66; 
Marche  Funebre ; two  Mazourkas,  op.  69.  No. 

3.  op.  30,  No.  3 ; four  Etudes,  op.  25,  Nos.  12, 
3.  6.  9 ; Berceuse,  op.  57 ; Valse,  op.  64 ; Taren- 

| telle,  op.  43. 

There  is  but  little  to  he  said  about  this  con- 
cert. It  was  thoroughly  delightful  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  Mr.  de  Pachmann  was 
in  his  happiest  mood,  and  he  refrained  from 
indulging  iu  certain  caprices  of  interpretation 
which  in  previous  concerts  have  seemed  in 
questionable  taste.  The  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gramme were  such  as  lent  themselves  gladly 
i to  his  peculiar  style,  whore  exquisite  finish 
and  a peculiar  poetic  expression  were  re- 
quired rather  than  broad  conception.  Hii 
playing  yesterday  was  tho  extreme  art  of 
| the  cutter  of  cameos.  And  to  cut  cameos  is 
as  difficult  land  artistic  an  employment  as 
to  hew  statues  from  the  block. 

The  hall  was  tilled,  and  the  applause  was 
| incessent  and  sincere.  It  i3  said  by  Mr.  da 
Paclimann’s  manager  that  this  remarkable 
| pianist  will  give  soon  in  Cnickermg  Hall  a 
concert,  the  programme  of  which  will  be  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature.  It  would  be  a pleasure 
I to  hear  him  play  Mozart  and  Scarlatti. 

P.  H. 


IttUSIC. 

THE  BOSTON  SINGERS, 

The  Boston  Singers’  Society  gave  the  third 
ooncort  of  tho  second  season  lastovoning  at 
Mii8ic!Iall.  Tho  socioty  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Clara  Poole  King,  alto,  Mr.  Clarcnco  E.  Hay. 
baritone,  and  tv  lull  orchestra.  Tho  pro- 
gramme  was  as  follows: 

The  I49tli  l’sttlm— Sllxml  voters Anton  Dvortik  ' 

Doatu  of  Ophelia  l-onmlc  voice* Hector  l(erll<>/. 

Forest  Harps  Male  voices Edwin  Schultz  I 

scenes  from  ‘‘Olaf  Trygvasou” Edward  Grieg 

Mr.  Osgood  end  the  singers  under  hi  m are 
to  bo  most  heartily  congratulated;  for  the 
concortof  lost  evening  showed  what  could  be 
done  by  carefully  chosen,  well-trained  and 
zealous  singers,  when  they  are  directed  by  a 
man  who  has  bad  unusual  advantages  in 
study,  who  has  had  long  experience,  and, 
moro  than  this,  has  by  nature  tho  raro  qual  i- 
tios  of  a leader ; who  is  a born  conductor.  Th  o 
programme  Itself  was  of  unusual  interest;  it  | 
was  admirably  arranged;  it  was  of  fitting 
length.  The  performance  was  of  tho 
highest  excellence,  in  fact,  there  was 
almost  nothing  to  bo  dosired  in  precision  of 
attack,  in  quality  and  volume  of  sound,  in  in- 
telligent and  musical  interpretation.  It  is 
true  that  once  or  twice  iu  the  Greig  Scenes 
there  was  a slight  deviation  from  the  pitch; 
but  when  the  character  of  the  music  is  taken 
into  consideration  it  is  a matter  of  surprise 
that  these  deviations  were  so  slight  and  so 
rare.  Now.  the  numbers  of  the  programme 
made  severe  demands  upon  tho  singers;  they 
called  for  exhibitions  of  robust  strength, finest 
delicacy,  dramatic  expression ; for  sturdy  dec- 
lamation and  subtle  phrasing.  The  singers  met 
these  demands  with  confidence.  Their  tri- 
umph was  complete.  It  was  evident  from  the 
ease  of  delivery  that  they  had  been  drilled 
phrase  by  phrase.  But  the  performance  of 
each  number  was  not  merely  a stringing  to- 
gether of  perlectly  mastered  episodes.  The 
detail  of  the  selections,  exqursite  as  it  was, 
was  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  broad  concep- 
tion and  expression  of  the  whole.  The  chorus 
was  the  mouth-piece  of  Mr.  Osgood ; and  so 
this  concerts  was  a victory  of/oeal  skill. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Osgood  forget  that  he  was  di- 
recting an  orchestra  as  well  as  a chorus.  Nor 
did  he  swing  a stick  without  effect.  Nor  did 
he  merely  follow  the  players,  carried  along  by 
them.  Tney  knew  what  he  wanted  and  they 
agreed  with  him,  performing  well  their  task. 
Such  concert  are  rare,  eveu  in  Boston. 

The  noble  Psalm  of  Dvorak  has!  been  sung 
before  and  requires  no  special  words.  It  is 
one  exultant  hymn  of  praise,  as  overwhelm- 
ing as  the  noise  of  many  waters.  The  “Forest 
Harps”  by  Schultz,  although  an  excellent 
piece  of  workmanship,  by  the  side  of  the 
other  numbers  of  the  programme,  was  com 
paratively  of  less  interest. 

A most  delightful  number  was  the  "Death 
of  Ophelia,”  by  Berlioz.  Shaicspere  was  the 
idol  of  the  French  composer.  His  critical 
writings  are  full  of  proofs  of  the  hold  which 
the  tragedies  of  Shakspere  had  takeu  upon 
him.  Through  them  he  met  and  loved  his 
first  wife,  the  unfortunate  Henrietta  Smith- 
son.  When  Berlioz  was  in  LondoD.  in  1848, 
he  wrote  a ballad  for  tenor  or  soprano  called 
’ The  Death  of  Ophelia,”  and  upon  the  title 
page  was  a lithographed,  idealized  por- 
trait of  Miss  Smithson.  In  1854 
he  arranged  this  ballad  for  a 
two-part  female  chorus  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  and  it  was  published  as  the 
second  number  of  a set  of  three  compositions, 
to  which  he  gave  the  title  "Tristia,”  The  first 
was  a “Religious  Meditation”  upon  verses  of 
Thomas  Moore,  and  the  third  wa3  a funeral 
march  for  the  last  scene’  of  Hamlet,  with  a 
chorus  which  here  and  there  sings  the  syllable 
“Ah,”  and  at  the  end  a cannon  is  heard.  In  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Ferrand,  written  in  1864, 
he  says:  "I  will  send  a selection  called 

‘Tristia’  to  you,  as  you  love  gay 
things.  I have  never  heard  the  pieces.  ’ 
And  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  compositions 
were  played  before  Good  Friday,  1881.  when 
the  three  were  given  together  by  Coionne’s 
orchestra  in  Paris.  This  “Death  ot  Ophelia” 
is  a work  of  charming  melancholy,  simply 
pathetic,  never  exaggerated,  never  un- 
natural. Berlioz  here  uses  simple  means  to 
express  a simple  burden  of  sorrow.  Not  with- 
out reason  did  he  d edicate  it  to  the  memory  of 
his  wife. 

The  most  important  number  of  the  pro- 
gramme. so  far  as  length  is  concerned,  was 
the  scenes  from  “Olaf  Trygvason.”  an  unfin- 
ished drama  by  Bjdrnsou,  for  which  Grieg 
wrote  the  music.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  an 
ancient  Norman  temple  in  the  Drontheim  dis- 
trict, The  ancient  gods  are  invoked  that  they 
may  preserve  their  altars  against  Olaf,  and 
the  people  dance  their  sacred  dances.  It  is 
wild.unearthly  music,  as  vague  in  form  and  un- 
substantial as  Northern  mists  upon  Northern 
seas.  Once  before  has  Grieg  taken  Olaf  for  a 
subject,  in  ' 'Landsighting, ” and  the  doeds  of 
this  hero  seem  to  exercise  upon  him  a peculiar 
1 fascination.  It  is  intensely  original,  though 
curiously  enough  there  is  a resemblance  be- 
tween one  of  the  chorus  numbers  and 
the  chorus  of  Peers  in  "lolauthe,”  to 
compare  sacred  things  with  profane.  The 
voice  parts  are  by  no  means  easv,  the  intervals 
often  being  repugnant.  The  instrumentation 
is  brilliantly  monotonous,  but  the  monotony  is 
artistic,  never  wearisoine.expressive.dramatic. 

It  is  in  the  later  style  of  Grieg ; it  is  the  work 
of  the  writer  of  "Peer  Gynt.”  It  is  music  to 
accompany  mystic  rites;  there  is  but  little 
whicn  is  human  in  it.  The  solos,  sung  by  Mrs. 
Poole-King  and  Mr.  Hay,  are  devoid  of  mel- 
ody. and  those  written  for  the  alto  voice  are 
often  entirely  outside  of  normal  range.  Per- 
haps. then,  it  is  not  surprising  tnat  Mrs.  King 
i was  nor  more  effective.  Her  task  was  an  un- 
thankful one.  The  music  given  her  is 
cruel  mnsic:  and  the  choruses  which 

accompany  the  incantations  aud  the  dances 
are  almost  savage.  The  women  fare  no  bet- 
ter than  the  men ; they  are  the  women  of  the 
North,  who,  if  Sir  John  Maundevile  can  be  be- 
lieved, are  “full  cruel  and  full  evil  women  of 
nature,  and  they  have  precious  stones  in  their 
eyes;  and  they  he  of  that  kind,  that  if  they 
behold  any  man,  they  slay  him  anon  with  the 
beholding,  as  doth  the  basilisk.” 

Philip  Hale. 


V / 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  CONCERT. 

Tho  sixth  of  tho  series  of  coucorts  given 
, this  season  at  tho  Banders  Theatre  by  tho 
* Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Mr. 
Nikisch  took  place  last  evening.  Tho  or- 
chestra was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Bloom- 
Hold  Zoislor.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  “Anacreon'' Cherubini 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  tn  <J  minor Maint-sal-ne 

Air  from  Suite  In  J)  major liar  ti 

Bymphouy  In  l>  major.  No.  2 liralmui 

This  was  a very  Interesting  concert.  The 
programme  was  varied  and  well  urrangod. 
and  tho  performance  of  It  was  excellent.  It  is 
always  a pleasure  to  hear  tho  music  of  Cheru- 
bini, for  though  it  may  be  austere,  it  is  always 
nobly  conceived  aud  masterly  oxpiessed.  Tne 
air  from  tho  Bach  suite  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded, and  Mr.  Knelsol  was  greeted  with 
special  favor.  The  great  symphony  of  Brahms 
brought  the  concert  to  a close. 

Mrs.  Zoislor  played  the  concerto  of  Salnt-Sa- 
•inslin  C minor,  opus  44.  It  is  not  so  original  or 
interesting  a work  as  tho  famous  one  in  G 
minor,  and  when  it  was  played  by  the  com- 
poser in  Paris  in  1875  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  critics.  It  is  trae 
that  the  nianoforte  is  treated  in  a peculiar  and 
effective  manner,  and  that  Saint-Saens  do- 
parts  from  the  traditions;  but  tho  themes 
themselves  remind  one  of  motives  invented  by 
others.  For  example,  the  chief  theme  of  the 
first  movement  is  not  unlike  the  initial  phrase 
of  Meyerbeer’s  "Struensde”  overture.  The 
developments  are  ingenious,  and  there  are 
many  passages  of  real  beauty ; but  the  work  is 
not  spontaneous,  and  it  leaves  no  marked  im- 
pression upon  tne  hearer.  Therefore  it  seems 
strange  that  Mrs.  Zeislor  has  spent  so  much 
time  and  labor  upon  a thankless  task.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  she  is  a resur- 
rectionist. Last  season  she  exhumed  the 
Litolff  concerto  in  E flat,  and  dissected  in 
Music  Hall  ttie  dead  body,  more  ghastly  on  ac- 
count of  tho  meretricious  ornaments  which 
wore  found  within  the  winding  sheet. 

She  is  a brilliant  player,  of  highly  nervous 
temperament.  Her  touch  is  sympathetic,  her 
bravura  is  dazzling.  The  great  difficulties  of 
the  concerto  were  played  with  ease  akin  to 
recklessness.  With  the  growth  of  her 
technique  she  has  fallen  into  mannerisms 
which  were  not  apparent  last  season,  and 
which  will  soon  become  disagreeable;  for  it 
seemed  last  evening,  once  or  twice,  as  though 
she  courted  the  attention  of  ihe  audience  and 
invited  the  hearers  to  watch  unnecessary 
movements  of  her  arms  and  hands.  She  is  too 
fine  a player  to  resort  to  such  means,  which 
will  detract  from  the  artistic  worth  of  her  per- 
formances. She  was  most  warmly  and  de- 
servedly applauded. 

The  next  concert  will  be  given  Thursday 
evening.  March  19.  Philip  Halil 


MRS.  BEACH’S  RECITAL. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  gave  yesterday  after- 
noon. at  Tremont  Temple,  the  first  of  her 
pianoforte  recitals  in  aid  ot  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical Laboratory.  The  programme  was  de- 
voted to  compositions  of  Chopin,  aud  it  in- 
cluded the  following: 

Scherzo,  B-flat  minor,  op.  31:  Nocturne,  B 
major,  op.  9,  No.  3:  Etudes,  od.  10,  Nos.  12 
and  3 ; op.  25,  No.  6;  Barcarolle,  op.  60;  Pre- 
ludes, on.  28.  Nos.  1,  7.  10,  11,  0,3  and  22; 
Berceuse,  op.  67 ; Impromptu,  G-flat  major,  op. 

51 ; Mazurka,  op.  60.  No.  1 ; Valse  in  E-minor, 
(posthumous):  Polonaise,  op.  40,  No.  2:  Bal- 
lade, in  A-flat,  op.  47. 

Mrs.  Beaen,  yesterday  afternoon,  graciously 
and  gracefully  made  public  display  of  her  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art  of  pianoforte-playing;  not 
for  self-glorification  or  vain  applause,  but  in 
aid  of  a most  deserving  institution.  Had  she 
given  a fecital  merely  for  her  own  pleas- 
ure, any  concert-hall  would  have  been 
crowded,  for  she  is  seldom  heard,  Bil 
as  upon  this  occasion  music  cor 
tributed  to  science,  Tremont  Tempi, 

was  chosen,  for  halls  of  smaller  size  woulc 
not  afford  sufficient  accommodation.  In  con- 
senting to  play  in  Tremont  Temple,  Mrs. 
Beach  made  a sacrifice  of  her  art  to  the  cause 
of  science,  for  she  knew  full  well  that  the  pecu- 
liar charms  of  her  playing,  refinement,  delicacy 
and  grace,  act  more  potently  ou  an  audience 
brought  closer  to  the  player.  In  such  a hall 
as  Tremont  Temple  there  can  be  no  intimato 
relations  between  player  and  hearer, 

and  surely  if  ever  a composer  demanded  such 
relationship,  it  is  Chopin,  a There  Js  a deep 
gulf  fixed  betweeen  the  player  and  the  audi- 
ence. The  music  cannot  take  so  firm  a hold 
upon  the  heart.  Aud  the  sonority  of  even  a 
perfect  instrument  becomes  but  an  agreeable 
tinkling. 

Even  thus  handicapped.  Mrs.  Beach  did  not 
aid  the  Biological  Laboratory  at  the  expense 
of  her  art.  Although  sue  never  forced  the 
tone,  her  technique  is  so  fully  developed  that 
each  note  was  clear,  distinct  and  pure  in  qual- 
ity. And  the  great  charm  of  her  playing, 
which  is  womaniy  refinement,  was  felt  even 
in  Tremont  Temple.  Refinement  and 
grace  in  interpretation  and  in  expression, 
oven  in  the  physical  moans  of  expression^ 
these  are  characteristics  which  will  tell  in  her 
favor  and  compel  siucere  admiration  wher- 
ever she  plays. 

While  all  of  the  selections  gave  much  pleas- 
ure to  the  large  audience,  her  performance  of 
the  etudes,  preludes,  impromptu  and  waltz 
was  particularly  delightful,  She  was  heartily^ 
applauded  after  each  number,  and  she  was  re- 
called. Her  playing,  however,  is  not  such  as 
provokes  the  boisterous  aud  cheap  applause 
which  too  often  rewards  the  display  of  trick- 
ery and  insincerity.  But  it  lingers  in  the 
memory,  as  the  perfume  of  laveudor  still 
clings  to  the  bride’s  robe  when  in  after  years 
she  who  once  wore  it  sees  it  through  eyes  wet 
with  tears.  — 

The  next  recital  will  be  given  r riday  after- 
noon, Feb.  27,  at  2:30  o’clock. 

Philip  Hale. 

In  the  criticism  of  the  Singers’  concert  which 
appeared  m yesterday's  Post,  the  concert  was 
said,  by  a typographical  error,  to  be  “a  victory 
of  local  skill.”  It  should  have  read  “a  victory  -> 
of  vvcul  still.” 
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Music. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  the  father,  tells  us  in  the 
' preface  to  one  of  his  short  stories,  of  the  great 
impression  made  upon  young  France  of  1829  by 
the  appearance  of  Victor  Hugo’s  “Les  Orien- 
tales/*’  Not  only  painting  ami  literature  were 
affected,  and  orientalism  became  the  theme  of  ar- 
tist and  writer,  but  musicians  sought  to  express 
the  tropic  sun,  and  the  melancholy  of  the  desert, 
and  the  uutural  sensuality  of  the  dwellers  in 
tents,  by  combinations  of  sounds  and  peculiar 
use  of  instruments.  There  are  few  French  com- 
. posers  since  1830  who  have  not  passed  through 
this  fever  of  orientalism.  We  find  the  symp- 
| toms,  developments  and  results  in  the  opera,  the 
I symphony,  the  suite,  the  rhapsodie,  the  song — 
f in  every  branch  of  musical  art.  Whether  this 
' expression  of  Orientalism  is  true  to  nature,  is 
another  question.  This  is  an  age  of  realists  and 
1 image  breakers,  and  Victor  Hugo  himself  Is 
rudely  assailed.  Mr.  George  Moore  voices  the 
opinion  of  many  of  tne  modern  French  when  he 
describes  ‘ ‘Les  Orientales”  as  “an  East  of 
painted  card-board,  tin  daggers,  and  a military 
band  playiug  the  ‘Turkish  Patrol’  in  the  Palais 
Royal,”  and  yet  he  is  obliged  to  admit  in  the 
same  breath  that  the  verse  is  “grand,  noble,  tre- 
mendous.” There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
Oriental  music,  so-called,  can  come  under  this  de- 
scription without  the  saving  qualification  so  gen- 
erously added  by  Mr.  Moore. 


But  Benjamin  Godard’s  “Symphony  Orien- 
tals,” two  numbers  of  which  were  played  at  the 
Symphony  concert  Saturday  evening,  can  not  be 
accused  of  vulgarity  or  cheap  effects.  The  com- 
position, however,  is  not  a symphony ; it  is  a set 
of  descriptive  pieces,  five  in  number,  eacn  one  of 
which  illustrates  a poem.  The  first  of  the  num- 
bers played,  “Nikia’s  Dream,”  Is  a musical  set- 
ting of  words  of  Godard.  It  is  an  adagio  with 
peculiar,  haunting,  if  somewhat  searched 
out  melody,  with  a languorous  accompani- 
ment. The  musical  contents  themselves 
are  not  so  noticeable  as  the  brilliant  and  varie- 
gated covering  in  which  they  are  wrapped.  The 
music  is  more  suggestive  than  direct,  and  the  re- 
fined subtlety  will  always  prevent  the  instanta- 
neous popularity  of  the  work.  The  second,  “In 
the  Hammock,”  is  a musical  portrayal  of  the 
reveries  of  the  indolent  “Sara,  la  baigneuse,”  of 
Victor  Hugo.  It  is,  in  rhythm,  like  a barcarolle, 
and  the  melody  is  well  defined  and  charming. 
The  effects  of  color  gained  by  apparently  simple 
means  are  wonderful,  and  the  whole  piece  is  an 
admirable  exhibition  of  French  skill  in  instru- 
mentation. Each  instrument  is  so  cunningly 
treated,  its  possible  effects  are  so  appreciated,  its 
limitations  are  so  carefully  respected.  These 
two  numbers  were  heard  here  for  the  first  time, 
and  they  were  exceedingly  well  played  by  the 
orchestra. 

* • * • * 

The  other  orchestral  numbers  were  Weber’s 
“Der  Freischiitz”  overture,  and  Beethoven’s 
seventh  symphony.  The  performance  of  these 
familiar  compositions  was  marked  by  singular 
affectations  in  the  reading  of  Mr.  Nikisch.  The 
introduction  was  taken  so  slowly  that  the  horns 
were  unable  to  sing  with  effect,  and  the  move- 
ment was  without  pulse  and  was  sluggish.  The 
Allegro  was  disfigured  with  meaningless  ritard- 
andos  and  vain  efforts  to  produce  unusual  ef- 
fects. In  the  delivery  of  the  peroration  Mr.  Ni- 
kisch was  evidently  guided  in  a measure  by  the 
suggestions  of  Richard  Wagner,  but  he  went  far 
beyond  his  instructions,  and  in  striving  to  pro- 
duce an  overwheming  effect  he  fell  to  the  earth  ; 
for  nothing  could  have  been  more  feeble  and 
jejune  than  the  finale  of  the  overture  as  played 
last  Saturday. 


Another  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Nikisch’s  musical 
nature  was  observed  in  his  reading  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony,  and  that  is  his  wish  to  constantly 
try  experiments.  Last  year  he  gave  a reading  of 
this  symphony  which  was  novel  and  provocative 
of  criticism.  For  example,  In  the  allegretto,  in 
the  modulating  passage  from  the  episode  in  A 
major  to  G major,  and  then  to  A minor,  he  made 
a long  spun-out  and  unwarranted  ritard  which 
was  more  a complete  change  of  tempo  than  a 
ritard.  This  year  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  he  makes  up  for  this  omission  by  freely  sea- 
soning Beethoven's  music  with  Nikischian  con- 
diments of  all  kinds.  The  most  flagrant  of  his 
breaches  of  good  faith  was  the  manner  in  which 
he  read  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  measures  of  the 
first  vivace,  which,  under  his  stick  became  a 
pleasant  and  somewhat  melancholy  pastorale,  al- 
though this  was  almost  equalled  by  the  eccen- 
tricities seen  in  the  treatment  of  the  horn  organ- 
point  in  the  trio  of  the  scherzo.  It  may  be  said 
in  defense  of  Mr.  Nikisch’s  behavior  that  old 
things  have  passed  away  and  new  interpretations 
are  demanded.  Surely  no  one  will  protest  if  such 
new  interpretations  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
work.  But  when  the  rhythm  is  killed,  when  the 
manifest  intention  of  a composer  is  flouted,  when 
the  mannerisms  of  one  period  are  grafted  upon 
the  sturdy  strength  of  another  period,  the  time 
to  sit  by  in  acquiescence  and  thankfulness  is  past, 
lbe  Seventh  Symphony  of  Beethoven  is  one 
thing;  a Liszt  Hungarian  Rhapsodie  is  another. 
Mr.  Nikisch  makes  hardly  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  two.  Whether  he  wanders  in  Eastern 
or  Western  fields  he  breathes  one  air,  the  air  of 
Hungarv. 

• • • • • 

Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch  sang  last  week  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston,  and  she  was  applauded  vo- 
'•iferously  before  and  after  each  group  of  songs. 
Her  selections  were  Cherubini’s  canzona  and 
aria  from  “La  Nozze  di  Figaro,”  Bizet’s  “Pas- 
torale,” Schumann’s  “Provencaliscbes  Lied,” 
and  Brahms’  “Vergebliches  Staendcben.”  She 
is  a mezzo-soprano.  Her  voice  is  of  good, 
though  not  extended  compass.  Her  upper  and 
lower  tones  are  weak,  and  the  quality  of  her  me- 
dium register  is  agreeable  and  sympathetic.  But 
Bhe  has  either  been  badly  taught  or  she  has  re- 
ceived absolutely  no  instruction.  Her  tone-pro 
duction  is  faulty,  and  her  attack  of  high  notes  is 
radically  wrong,  for  shs  constantly  strikes  be- 
low the  wished  for  note  and  slides  upwards  to  it. 
She  Indulges  herself  in  a reckless  and  unmusical 
use  of  the  portamento,  and  in  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  her  art  she  has  not  sufficient  skill  to 


carry  outher  intcuiioua,  honever  honorable  they 
may  be.  In  a word,  her  singing  is  crude. 

* * * • • 

Although  her  phrasing  is  carefully  studied,  it 
is  often  directly  opposed  to  the  expressed  inten 
tions  of  the  composer,  as  in  the  songs  by  Mozart, 
where  she  showed  a lack  of  dramatic  instinct. 
These  songs  were  written  for  an  Italian  text,  and 
they  are  in  the  Italian  style.  Waiving  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  should  be  sung  without  orna- 
mentation (and  for  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  proper  singing  of  a Mozart  aria  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  scholarly  essays  upon  this  sub- 
ject to  be  found  in  Stephen  De  La  Madelaine’s 
"Etudes  pratiques”  vol.  2,  chap.  2,  and  Hem- 
rich  Dorn’s  “Streifziige  im  Cebiete  der  Ton- 
kunst”  chapter  1),  and  paying  attention  only  to 
the  expression  of  the  character  of  Cherubino, 
Mrs.  Nikisch’s  failure  in  portraying  this  char- 
acter was  complete.  The  Page  was  not  a 
coquettish  soubrette,  he  was  a handsome 
boy,  with  just  awakened  passions,  who  was 
in  love  with  everything  feminine  which 
crossed  his  path,  chambermaid  or  countess,  sin- 
cere for  the  moment,  and  fickle.  The  passion  in 
each  of  these  wonderful  songs  was  but  poorly  ex- 
pressed; the  mild  emotions  of  the  singer  flagged 
when  they  should  have  glowed  with  intenser  fire 
and  vice-versa.  The  charming  music  written  by 
Bizet  to  the  old  fashioned  words  of  Regnard  suf- 
fered, as  sung  by  her,  for  the  lightness  of  Bizet 
was  turned  to  heaviness,  and  her  treatment  of  the 
ornaments  which  embellish  the  final  measures  of 
each  verse  was  amateurish  in  the  extreme.  She 
was  more  successful  in  the  songs  by  Schu- 
mann and  Brahms,  the  latter  of  which  was  sung 
with  genuine  expression. 

* • • • • 

At  the  Kneisel  Quartet  concert,  given  Monday 
evening  at  Union  Hall,  a quartet  for  pianoforte 
and  strings  (MS.)  by  Mr.  Arthur  Foote  was 
heard  for  the  first  time.  The  composer  played 
the  pianoforte  part.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
writing,  fresh,  spontaneous,  skilfully  put  to- 
gether; only  in  the  fourth  and  last  movement  is  the 
music  somewhat  conventional.  The  themes  of  the 
first  movement,  an  allegro  comodo,  are  interest- 
ing, and  they  lend  themselves  to  logical  and  nat- 
ural developments.  The  second  movement  is 
not  in  strict  form,  but  the  beauty  of  the  aria  and 
the  subsequent  handling  of  it  are  a sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  any  departure  from  rules.  The  scherzo 
is  piquant,  especially  in  rhythm.  The  quartet  is 
most  pleasant  music,  and  passages  show  a gen- 
uine passion  and  a mastery  of  expressing 
thought  which  have  sometimes  been  warning  in 
the  works  of  this  composer.  The  performance 
was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  composition, 
and  it  was  played  with  the  greatest  care  and 
with  evident  appreciation.  The  different  move- 
ments were  loudly  applauded,  and  at  the  end 
the  composer  was  recalled, 

• • * * • 

The  other  quartet  numbers  were  the  “sphaer- 
enmusik”  from  Rubinstein’s  Second  Quartet, 
Boccherini’s  Menuet,  No.  2,  and  Beethoven’s 
Quartet  in  E flat,  op.  74.  They  were  played  with 
the  purity  of  tone,  perfection’ of  technique  and 
highly  developed  artistic  sense  which  character- 
ize the  performances  of  this  unequalled  Quar- 
tet. 

***** 

Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch  sang  songs  by  Liszt, 
Chopin,  Schumann,  Jensen  and  Brahms.  Sfre 
was  heard  y applauded,  though  in  addition  to 
the  faults  in  technique  spoken  of  above,  her  in- 
tonation was  at  times  false.  The  accompani- 
ments were  played  delightfully  by  Mr.  Nikisch. 

***** 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  gave  a Chopin  recital 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  Chickering  Hall.  The 
program,  purposely  made  up  of  favorite  num- 
bers as  played  by  the  pianist,  was  as  follows: 
Polonaise  Fantaisie,  op.  61;  Impromptu,  op.  36; 
Ballade,  op.  47 ; two  Nocturnes,  op.  37,  No.  2, 
op.  27,  No.  2;  Fantaisie-Impromptu,  op.  66; 
Marche  Funebre;  two  Mazourkas,  op.  59,  No.  3, 
op.  30,  No.  3;  four  Etudes,  op.  25,  Nos.  12,  3,  6, 
9;  Berceuse,  op.  57;  Valse,  op.  64;  Tarentelle, 
op.  42.  It  was  a most  delightful  concert,  for  the 
player  and  the  audience  were  in  sympathy  one 
with  another,  and  the  compositions  selected  dis- 
played fully  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his 
genius  which  set  him  so  apart  from  other  pianists. 
So  much  has  been  said  in  the  Home  Journal 
about  the  remarkable  qualities  and,  at  the  same 
time,  certain  limitations  of  Mr.  de  Pachmann’s 
musical  equipment,  that  it  were  idle  now  to  dis- 
cuss them.  All  that  is  charming  in  his  style  was 
observed  Wednesday;  and  his  mannerisms  were 
hardly  noticeable.  He  is  a singular  man,  this 
Monsieur  Vladimir,  and  he  often  suggests  that 
which  is  not  human.  Often,  however,  when  he 
suggests  these  strange  thoughts,  he  takes  care  to 
remind  us  that  he  is  of  the  earth  and  very  mortal. 
It  is  said  that  he  will  very  soon  give  at  Chickei- 
ing  Hall  a recital,  where  the  program  will  be  of 
a miscellaneous  nature. 

***** 

The  program  of  the  concert  of  the  Boston  Sing- 
ers’ Society  was  a most  interesting  one,  and  the 
performance,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  L. 
Osgood,  was  admirable.  The  first  number  was 
Dvorak’s  setting  for  mixed  voices  and  orchestra 
of  the  149th  Psalm,  a noble  and  stirring  hymn 
of  praise,  which  has  been  given  before  by  the 
society.  It  cannot  be  heard  too  often ; for  it  is 
at  the  same  time  intensely  dramatic  and  full  of 
religious  joy;  it  is  the  work  of  a skilled  musician 
and  it  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  layman.  This  was 
followed  by  the  “Death  of  Ophelia,”  by  Berlioz, 
written  for  women’s  voices  and  orchestra.  The 
text  was  translated  for  the  society  by  Mr. 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  from  that  of  Legouvg, 
which  was  an  imitation  of  Shakespere.  It  is  a 
simple  and  beautiful  musical  relation  of  the 
death  of  Ophelia,  told  by  Berlioz  most  sympa- 
thetically, for  he  had  in  mind  his  first  wife,  the 
actress,  Henrietta  Smithson,  celebrated  for  her 
misfortunes  as  well  as  for  her  dramatic  genius, 
and  to  her  memory  he  dedicated  the  three  num- 
bers called  “Tristia,”  of  which  this  is  the  second. 
Berlioz  is  here  no  longer  the  wielder  of  musical 
thunderbolts;  he  pipes  a simple  lay,  as  simple  as 
the  nature  of  the  drowned  maiden.  Schultz's 
“Forest  Hams”  for  men’s  voices  and  orchestra 
is  well  written  and  effective,  but  few  composers 
can  stand  the  test  of  being  placed  between 
Berlioz  and  Gri5g,  and  Schuetz  is  not  among 
them.  The  closing  number  of  the  program  was 
the  music  written  by  Grieg  for  scenes  from  “Olaf 
Trygvason,”  an  unfinished  drama  of  Bjdrnson. 
The  actiou  takes  place  in  a Norman  temple,  and 
priests  and  people  demand  of  the  gods  how  they 
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cau  protect  their  ancient  religion  against  Olaf, 
the  converter.  It  is  wild,  fascinating  music; 
full  of  the  harmonies  and  rhythms  which  are  >-  v' 
supposed  to  give  Northern  coloring.  It  is  charac- 
teristic to  a high  degree.  The  “outbutsts  of 
joy”  are  often  in  the  minor  key,  and  in  the  music 
of  the  dance  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  sanctuary, 
there  is  a strong  element  of  ferocity.  The  in- 
strumentation is  interesting,  and  reminds  one 
occasionally  of  the  "Peer  Gynt”  suite.  Several 
of  the  shorter  choruses  are  exceedingly  difficult, 
so  far  as  the  intervals  of  the  respective  four  parts 
are  concerned,  and  in  the  performance  there  was 
an  occasional  fall  from  the  pitch.  Mrs.  Poole- 
King,  who  sang  the  music  given  the  mezzo- 
soprano  and  alto,  struggled  with  a thankless 
task,  and  if  her  efforts  were  not  entirely  success- 
ful, it  was  from  no  lack  of  care  on  her  part. 

Much  of  the  music  lay  beyond  the  range  of  her 
voice.  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Hay  sang  the  few 
measures  allotted  to  the  baritone  with  effect,  but 
his  part,  too,  was  an  ungrateful  one. 

• * • • • 

With  the  exception  of  the  slight  deviation  from 
the  pitch  in  “Olaf  Trygvason,”  and  these  were 
rare  and  excusable,  the  singing  of  the  society 
calls  for  nothing  but  the  warmest  words  of  un- 
stinted praise.  And  under  Mr.  Osgood’s  Intelli- 
gent and  virile  lead  the  orchestra  gave  a sym- 
pathetic accompaniment.  The  director  and 
society  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon 
the  great  success  of  this  carefully  prepared 
concert. 


Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  gave  Thursday  afternoon, 
at  Tremonl  Temple,  a pianoforte  recital,  the  first 
of  two  in  aid  of  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory. The  program  was  made  up  of  pieces  by 
Chopin,  and  it  was  as  follows : Scherzo.  B-flat 
minor,  op.  31 ; Nocturne,  B major,  op.  9,  No.  3; 
Etudes,  op.  10,  Nos.  12  and  3;  op.  25,  No  6;  Bar- 
carolle, op.  60:  Preludes,  op.  28,  Nos.  1,  7,  10, 
11,  6,  3 and  22;  Berceuse,  op.  57 ; Impromptu,  G- 
flat  major,  ep.  51 ; Mazurka,  op.  50.  No.  1 ; 
Valse  in  E-minot,  (posthumous) ; Polonaise,  op. 
40  No.  2;  Ballade,  in  A-flat,  op.  47.  Mrs.  Beach 
has  again  most  generously  contributed  to  an  in- 
stitution which  makes  just  demands  upon  all 
who  are  interested  in  science ; she  has  at  the 
same  time  given  pleasure  to  many  by  the  open 
display  of  her  art.  Where  there  is  so  much  to 
praise,  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate;  but  it  may 
be  said  that  the  greatest  charm  of  her  perfor- 
mance was  the  extreme  refinement  which  charac- 
terized it,  a refinement  seen  in  the  conception  and 
expression  of  the  mnsic  of  Chopin.  While  all  of 
the  numbers  displayed  the  beautiful  finish  of  her 
technique,  the  Etudes  and  Preludes  gave  partic- 
ular delight,  for  the  Etudes  were,  then,  studies 
only  in  name,  and  the  preludes  were  complete 
and  self-sufficient.  Mrs.  Beach  was  warmly 
applauded  throughout  the  concert,  and  she  was 
recalled  after  each  part.  The  second  recital  will 
be  given  Friday  afternoon,  Feb.  27,  at  2.30 
o’clock.  Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 

MRS.  BEACH’S  RECITAL. 

The  second  and  last  of  the  pianoforte  re- 
citals by  Mrs  H.  H.  A,  Beach  in  aid  of  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  was  given  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Tremont  Temple.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Bach’s  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue; 
Beethoven's  Senate,  od.  81a.;  D' Albert, 
Gavotte,  from  Suite,  op.  I;  Paine.  Nocturne, 
op.  46;  Foote.  Capriccto,  op.  16:  Gretg.  Melan- 
cholie,  op.  47,  No.  5:  Cbaminade.  “Der 

Soharpetitanz” ; Godard,  Reverie  Pastorale; 
MacDowell  Etude  de  Concert,  op.  36;  Mrs. 
Beach,  Ballade  (MS..,  first  time);  Brahms. 
Intermezzo,  op.  76.  No.  6:  Rubinstein,  Bar- 
carolle in  a minor:  B.  E.  Woolf,  Gavotte; 
Chadwick,  Caprice  in  G minor:  Sgambatt, 
Nocturno,  op.  20.  No.  1;  Moszkowski.  Scherzo- 
Valse.  op.  40. 

The  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Beach  s playing, 
which  are  peculiar  to  herself  and  make  her 
recitals  delightful,  were  most  fully  dis- 
played in  the  two  groups  of  short  composi- 
tions. A few  of  those  numbers  were  heard 
here  for  the  first  time : among  them  a ballade 
(MS)  by  Mrs.  Beach,  which  was  very  warmly 
applauded,  and  a charming  trifle  by  Miss 
Cbaminade,  the  sister-in-law  of  the  celebrated 
composer,  Moszkowski.  The  musicians  of 
Boston  were  well  represented  upon  the  pro- 
gramme. and  the  favor  with  which  they  were 
received  was  not  merely  of  a complimentary 
nature,  for  they  were  of  worth.  Mr.  Foote's 
capriccio,  for  example,  while  not  Iree  from 
the  influence  of  Mendelssohn,  is  a pleasing 
number,  and  Mr.  Woolf’s  gavotte  is  a good 
example  of  that  much  abused  dauce;  it  is  m 
true  gavotto  form,  melodious,  full  of  color,  a 
veritable  Watteau. 

Nearly  all  of  the  compositions  were  played 
with  pure  tone,  clear  bravura,  subordination 
of  self,  and  the  same  almost  indefinable  re- 
finement which  distinguished  her  recital  of 
last  week.  She  was  warmly  welcomed,  heart- 
ily applauded,  and  twice  recalled.  By  these 
recitals  Mrs.  Beach  has  aided  materially  a 
most  deserving  institution,  and  at  the  same 
time  given  great  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of 
music.  Her  appearance  iu  public  has  caused 
but  one  regret;  that  she  is  lie  ird  so  seldom 
upon  the  concert  stage.  RHiLir  Hale. 


\ 


MUSIC. V ^ 

THU  symphony  concert. 

The  soveuteenth  Symphony  concert,  which 
took  place  Saturday  evoniuir  at  Music  Hall, 
might  justly  he  described  as  a pianoforte 
rucital  given  by  Mr.  Vladimir  do  Pachmaun 
with  the  Kind  assistance  of  the  liostou  Symp- 
hony Orchestra.  He  was  the  loadstone  which 
drew  the  many  who  lined  the  walls  of  Music 
Hall.  He  was  applauded  to  the  echo  as  soon 
as  he  appeared  upon  the  stage.  He  was 
cheered  after  each  movement  of  the  Chopin 
Concerto  in  F minor.  Amt  at  the  ond  the 
great  audience  was  wildly  enthusiastic. 

It  was  the  wish,  or  rather  the 
demand,  of  the  hearers  that  lie  should 
olay  again  : so  the  excellent  rulo 

ich  has  prevailed  was  broken  for  the  third 
j this  season,  and  upon  tins  occasion  it 
was  broken  thrice.  For  after  tlio  superb  per- 
formance of  the  Rigoletto  Fauiasie.  tumult 
was  at  its  height;  a Cliopiu  waltz  was  no  more 
effectual  in  appeasing  the  clamor  than  the 
empty  tub  which  seamen  fling  out  to  the  pur- 
suing whale.  It  was  only  after  he  had  given  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  his  prowess  by  play- 
ing a Mosclieles  study  that  ho  was  allowed  to 
depart  iu  peace.  Nor  was  it  Mr.  do  Pachmaun 
who  was  greedy.  It  was  the  Symphony  audi- 
ence. and  the  members  of  the  orchestra  joined 
actively  in  the  demonstration.  Music  Hall 
has  seldom  witnessed  such  a sight. 

Nor  was  this  frenetic  enthusiasm  uncalled 
for  and  to  be  regretted.  Weighing  well  the 
value  of  words,  remembering  that  they  are 
"wise  men’s  counters,”  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
I that  the  playing  of  Mr.  de  Pachmann  can  only 
1 he  described  as  wonderful;  and  one  is  tempted 
! to  add.  "and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after 
| that  out  ot  all  whooping.”  It  was  a rare  and 
| complete  triumph  of  true,  legitimate  pianos 
j forte  playing.  Here  was  a man  who  has  been 
dubbed  by  the  admirers  of  the  athletic  school 
as  Monsieur  de  Pianissimo;  he  was  in  Music 
Hail  with  an  orchestra  at  ins  back,  and 
I yet,  such  is  the  “carrying”  quality  of 
I his  tone,  every  note  of  a melodic 
phrase,  the  most  delicate  run,  the  gossamer- 
like arabesque— these  were  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful eveu  in  the  remotest  corner.  But  it  is 
not  necessary,  it  would  be  almost  an  imper- 
tinence. to  attempt  an  analysis  of  his  playing. 

| The  language  which  should  fitly  describe  it. 

I would  seem  fulsome  and  absurd.  The  cold, 
austere  phrases  of  the  admiring  pedagogue 
J cannot  find  here  a place.  Prismatic  words, 
sonorous  and  carefully  balanced  sentences  are 
of  no  avail.  Nothing  can  equal  de  Pachmaun’s 
performance  of  Chopin’s  adagio  but  the 
music  of  the  adagio  itself.  One  might 
say  that  it  was  eminently  poetic; 
but  it  was  emmently  musical,  and  music  is 
the  final  answer  to  the  problems  suggested  bv 
ooetry.  One  might  say  that  the  rhythmic 
i feeling  in  the  rondo  was  remarkable,  but 
1 supreme  rhythm  is  not  felt,  it  naturally  exists; 

for  who  is  conscious  of  the  movement  of  the 
i earth  or  who  stops  to  measure  it  and  ap- 
i prove?  Will  words  describe  the  haunting  [ 

I charm  of  De  P achmann’s  melody  or  the  crys- 
talline sparkle  of  his  bravura?  This  man  of 
rubatos  was  always  with  the  orchestra . This 
' man  of  musical  as  well  as  personal  manner- 
i isms  dealt  frankly  with  Chopin  face  to  face. 

! He  has  been  called  the  incarnation  of  effemi- 
j nacy.  Was  there  any  lack  of  virility  in  the 
; Rigoletto  Fantaisie? 

An  astonishing  individual,  this  Mr.  de  Pach- 
mann, as  player  and  man.  He  wears  appar- 
ently his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  and  yet  at 
times  he  eyes  curiously  his  audience,  as 
though  wondering  at  their  toleration  or  ap- 
proval at  his  antics.  For.  unfortunately,  even 
the  presence  of  that  august  body,  a symphony 
audience,  has  no  chastening  effect  upon  his 
mad  spirits.  He  is  a man  of  emotions ; are 
they  real,  or  feigned,  or  a mixture?  Is  he  i 
intoxicated  with  his  power  over  the  piano-  j 
forte  and  women?  Or  has  he  eaten  of  the  in-  j 
saue  root?  Who  can  tell?  Last  Saturday  be 
tripped  gaily  across  the  stage;  he  was,  in  fact. 
Hilarious;  and  the  hilarity  became  contag- 
ious. Our  symphony  concerts  are,  as 
a rule,  conducted  with  decorum,  as 
a religions  rite.  The  proper  enjoyment 
of  them  demands  a preparation  of  meditation, 
if  not  of  absolute  purification,  But  De  Pach- 
mann. who  breaks  all  precedents,  was  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  pleasure  brightened 
the  faces  of  his  guests.  He  carries  his  man- 
nerisms with  him ; they  go  with  his  playing. 
Though  they  may  be  disagreeable,  though 
they  may  be  offensive,  they  can  easily  he  par- 
doned; for  he  is  more  than  a pianist  of  great 
talent,  he  is  a pianist  of  genius.  And  in  the 
display  of  genius,  the  observance  of  conven- 
tionalities is  a secondary  matter.  And  after 
all,  could  ho  act  otherwise  and  be  ins  natural 
self? 


The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Nikisch.  played  a 
most  sympathetic  accompaniment,  and  tho 
two  orchestral  numbers  of  tho  programme 
were  exceedingly  well  played.  The  first  was 
Tsohaikowsky's  Overture-Fantasio.  “Romeo 
and  Juliet.”  which  was  heard  last  soason  for 
tho  first  time.  A second  bearing  con  firms  the 
opinion  expressed  last  year  in  the  Post 
that  it  is  a remarkable  wurk,  of 
groat  dramatic  power,  containing  a melody 
ot  .surpassing  breadth  and  liuenso  passion. 
Objection  has  boon  made  Pi  it  on  tho  gromid 
that  lovo  is  treated  as  though  it  were  an  ac- 
cidental feature  of  the  tragedy.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  this  objection  can  bo  raised  by  any 
one  who  has  heard  the  throbbing  song  ot 
rupture  called  llio  “Juliet”  motive.  But  with- 
out discussing  tins  point,  there  are  surely 
other  elements  in  the  play,  and  important 
ones.  Strifes,  quarrels,  duels  without  end. 
and  from  the  very  beginning.  'Hie  clash  of 
swords  is  hoard  constantly ; it  is  “tho  im- 
mortal passado!  the  mmeto  re  verso! 
the  hay!"  The  brilliant  Maginn  coldly  de- 
clared in  his  essay  on  Romeo  that  Sliaksoero 
did  not  draw  him  as  a lover  but  as  the  type  of 
an  unfortunate  man.  a Murad  the  unlucky; 
one,  "who.  with  the  best  views  and  iairest  in- 
lentious,  is  perpetually  so  unfortunate  as  to 
fail  in  every  aspiration,  and  while  exerting 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  their  behalf,  to  in- 
volve all  whom  ho  holds  dearest  in  misery 
and  ruin.”  And  Maginn  preseuts  Bottom,  the 
weaver,  as  a contrast.  Each  one  can  find 
what  he  pleases  in  tho  tragedy  and  in  the 
music,  for  neither  was  written  with  a purpose 
or  to  make  converts. 

The  “Rustic  Wedding”  of  Goldmark,  plea 
ant  music,  in  which  graceful  expression  takes 
the  place  of  profound  thought,  brought  tli  is 
most  interesting  concert  to  a close. 

There  will  be  no  concert  this  week.  The 
programme  of  the  concert  which  will  be  given 
Saturday  evening.  March  7,  includes  Wagner's 
prelude  to  "Lohengrin.”  Klugiiardt's  Third 
symphony  in  11  major  (first  time),  and  Beetho- 
ven's overture  to  "Egmont.”  Mr.  Leo  Schulz 
will  play  two  movements  from  Reinecke’s 
concerto  for  violincello,  Philip  Hale. 


THE  POLYMN1A  CONCERT. 

The  Polymnia  Club,  under  the  direction  of  | 
Mr.  Clarence  E.  Hay,  gave  a concert  last  even-  l 
ine  at  Dudley  Ooera  House.  Roxbury.  The  ] 
club  was  nssisted  by  Miss  Mabel  Sharland. 
soprano;  IMr.  Richard  E.  Folletr,  baritone,  and 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Gernsh.  pianists.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 

Bridal  chorus,  "Rose  Maiden” Cowen 

Twenty-third  l’ialtn Schubert 

Women’s  Voices. 

Best  of  All Moir 

Mr.  Foliett. 

( Preside  of  Spring Hollander 

(The  Cuckoo Fitiig 

Female  Quartette. 

Mary  Grey Hope  Temple 

Miss  Sharland. 

La  Charlte Kosr.lni-Liszt 

Mi  S3  Wilson. 

Ding  Dong Bishop 

Solo  bv  Miss  sharland. 

(a  Still  at  the  Fight.  ( T,  . 

Son» ib  Thine,  ’j  ...... .Bohm 

Mr.  foliett. 

'Tnder  Plosiominx  Branches” Meyer-Helmund 

The  Old  and  the  young  Mane Cowen 

Mias  Sharland. 

‘‘Where  Are  You  Going Caldicott 

Sea  King’s  Bride. Leslie 

The  programme  was  ol  popular  nature,  and 
it  was  pleasantly  varied.  The  numbers  which 
showed  the  best  work  of  the  club  were 
Bishop’s  “Ding-Dong”  and  Helmund’s  "Under 
Blossoming  Brandies,”  though  all  the  num- 
bers were  loudly  applauded  by  the  large  audi- 
ence. 

The  singing  of  the  club  gave  many  proofs  of 
the  faithful  work  done  in  rehearsals  by  the  di- 
rector; lor  the  phrasing  was  musical,  the 
dynamic  contrasts  were  carefully  observed, 
and  marked  attention  was  paid  to  the  direct- 
or’s beat.  It  is  to  ho  regretted  that,  on  tli  e 
other  hand,  the  intonation  was  often  uncer- 
tain and  at  times  distressingly  false. 

Mr.  Foliett  is  a young  singer  whose  voice 
has  many  excellent  qualities.  Miss  Sharland 
sang  with  much  animation  and  considerable 
taste,  but  at  praeent  she  gives  more  iu  prom- 
ise than  in  actual  performance. 

Philip  Hale. 


REVIEW  or  THE  w 

Tho  first  number  of  the  program  of  last  Satur- 
day's Symphony  concert  was  the  Tscbalkow- 
I sky  ‘'Overture-Fantasio,  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
which,  given  lust  season  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Nikisch,  wus  the  cuuso  of  mnch  shedding  of 
ink.  The  subject  has  been  for  years  u favorite 
witli  musicians,  as  the  catalogues  show,  and  tho 
lists  are  incomplete.  Opcrus,  with  librettos 
treating  of  the  sad  story  of  the  lovers  of  Verona, 
have  been  written  by  Benda,  Schwunberg,  Mur- 
escalschl,  von  Rumllng,  Farinelli,  Daiayrue, 
Stcibelt,  Zlngarolll,  Guglielml,  Vaccai,  Bellini, 
Marebetti,  Gounod,  and  the  Marquis  d'lvry. 
Then  there  is  the  dramatic  symphony  of  Berlioz, 
and  overtures  by  Ilinskl,  Svondsen,  Raff  and  Mac- 
farren.  As  the  young  actor  wishes  to  disclose 
to  the  world  his  conception  of  Hamlet,  so  the 
young  musician  dreams  of  setting  to  music  the 
parting  embraces  upon  tho  balcony,  and  kisses 
which  whetted  the  envy  of  Romeo’s  rival,  Death. 
And  tradition,  which  rules  in  all  things,  decreed, 
until  lately,  that  the  words  "Romeo  anil  Juliet” 
should,  so  far  as  music  is  concerned,  he  synony- 
mous with  a long  duet  of  saccharine  sweetness. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  this  overture  of  Tscliai- 
kowsky  is  a stumbling  block  to  many,  who  for- 
get that  quarrels  are  as  important  an  element  of 
Sliakospere’8  tragedy  as  the  interchange  of  lov- 
ers’ thoughts.  Moreover,  it  is  iu  no  sense  of  the 
word,  program  music.  Its  motives  are  not  la- 
belled by  the  composer,  and,  if  one  is  called  the 
strife-motive,  another  the  Juliet  theme,  it  is 
without  the  authority  of  Tschaikowsky.  He 
simply  gives  his  piece  a, (name,  the  hearer  can 
find  what  he  pleases.  When  it  was  played  last 
season  it  was  spoken  of  at  length  in  the  IIomb 
Journal,  and  a second  hearing  only  confirms 
the  impression  then  formed.  It  is,  indeed,  a re- 
markable work  in  conception  and  treatment; 
strong  in  rhythm  and  dramatic  contrasts;  and 
the  love  motive,  if  you  choose  to  so  name  it,  is 
of  superb  breadth  and  intense  passion.  It  is  to 
be  wished  that  the  other  overtures  of  the  com- 
poser might  be  given:  “Francesca  da  Rimini,” 
“Manfred,”  Hamlet,”  and  “The  Tempest.” 


The  other  orchestral  number  was  Goldmark’s 
“Rustic  Wedding”  symphony,  a pleasing  work, 
ingeniously  written,  with  all  the  elements  of  pop- 
ularity. The  Goldmark  of  this  symphony  is  not 
the  composer  of  the  “Sakuntala”  of  “The  Queen 
of  Sheba” ; only  in  the  fourth  variation  of  the 
first  movement  are  we  conscious  of  his  peculiar 
“orientalism”  half  Hebraic,  half  Hungarian. 
The  symphony,  as  well  as  the  “Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet” overture,  was  exceedingly  well  played  and 
keenly  relished  by  the  great  audience. 


But  it  was  de  Pachmann’s  evening.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  audience  was  there  simply  for 
him  ; that  the  oichestra  had  been  drilled  in  years 
past  that  it  might  now  accompany  him ; that  the 
conductor  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from  a 
German  town  that  he  might  sit  upon  the  stage 
and  hear  de  Pachmann  play.  For  such  is  the 
individuality  of  this  little  man  that  he  monopo- 
lized the  attention,  and  the  staid  concert  goer 
who  selects  his  symphony  seat  in  the  same  spirit 
as  be  would  choose  a pew  iu  a church  actually 
forgot  that  he  was  at  a symphony  concert,  and 
he  applauded  until  he  grew  unpleasantly  red  in 
the  face.  This  applause,  which  was  rather  wild 
enthusiasm,  was  genuine;  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
not  premeditated,  it  did  not  serve  as  a forced  ex- 
pression of  personal  approbation  of  the  character 
of  the  performer,  it  was  no  public  recognition  of 
charming  social  qualities  of  the  pianist — it  was 
given  because  the  hearer  could  not  restrain  him- 
self. He  liked  the  performance,  and  he  wanted 
to  hear  that  man  again.  And  he  heard  him  four 
times  in  all. 

• • • • « 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  first  played  the  concerto  of 
Chopin  in  F minor.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
in  words  his  playing  to  one  who  was  not  present. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  wonderful  in  every 
respect.  The  pianoforte  was  treated  kindly  as 
an  instrument— or  rather  as  a human  being.  He 
did  not  attack  it  with  a frown,  compressed  lips 
and  strained  muscles ; he  did  not  smite  it.  He 
sat  down  by  it  and  coaxed  it  and  listened  to  its 
song.  And  the  hearer,  even  he  who  sat  at  a 
great  distance,  heard  the  song  and  rejoiced. 
Could  anything  be  more  musical  and  poetical 
than  his  performance  of  the  adagio  ? Equally 
remarkable  was  the  brilliancy  of  the  rondo.  \ 

* * * • . • 

The  concerto  was  followed  by  the  familiar 
“Rigoletto”  fantasy.  There  was  no  lack  of 
strength  where  strength  was  required,  and  de 
Pachmann’s  bravura  was  dazzling.  Then  came 
a Chopin  waltz  in  F,  and  after  that  a study  bv 
Moscheles.  And  then  de  Pachmann  consulted 
his  watch,  shook  his  head  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  left  the  stage.  The  symphony  of 
Goldmark  was  played,  but  the  hearer  was  still 
listening  to  de  Pachmann,  and  the  words  of 
Mercury  were  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo. 


It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Mr.  de  Pachmann’s 
personal  behavior  was  not  free  from  eccentricities. 
He  was,  to  say  the  least,  exuberant  ip  his  recog- 
nition of  applause.  During  the  orchestral  inter- 
ludes he  chatted  affably  upon  topics  of  the  day 
with  the  gentleman  who  turned  the  leaves  of  the 
pianoforte  copy,  He  shook  hands  with  the 
director,  and,  in  fact  with  every  one  within  his 
reach,  and  only  the  remote  position  of  the 
drummer  saved  him  from  an  embrace.  But  are 
these  freaks  of  his,  affectations  ? Would  not  de 
Pachmann  be  affected,  were  he  to  act  with  the 
decorum  of  inferior  performers  ? Were  he  to  act 
as  other  men,  he  would  not  be  de  Pachmann. 
We  must  take  him  as  he  is,  and  we  should  be 
thankful  that  he  exists,  for  such  geniuses  are 
rare.  He,  as  well  as  Scbarwenka,  has  taught  us 
that  even  in  a hall  as  large  as  Music  Hall  pound- 
ing is  not  necessary  to  the  transmission  of  sound. 
He  has  taught  us  that  the  pianoforte,  even  with 
an  orchestra,  can  be  a musical  instrument.  He 
has  shown  ns  that  there  is  anotner  and  more 
musical  school  of  pianoforte  playing  than  that  In 
which  such  human  pile-drivers  as  D’Albert  et  al 
sit  in  the  chairs  of  instruction.  And  we  can  for- 
give his  harmless  personal  eccentricities.  Be- 
sides he  is  not  of  oui  nation,  and  he  has  probably 
not  been  taught  that  the  exhibition  of  emotions 

is  a thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  that  feelings  of  | 
any  natnre  are  to  be  sternly  repressed. 

Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 

f ''  CONCERNINGAPPLAUSE. 

The  Emperor  Nero  was  one  of  the  greatest 
singers  of  his  tune;  and  even  in  the  pages  of 
prejudiced  historians  we  find  striking  in- 
stances of  his  skill  and  versatility.  His  fame 
as  a vocalist,  however,  has  been  overshadowed  j 
by  the  positive  geuius  shown  by  him  when  be  | 
assumed  the  difficult  and  responsible  position  j 
of  stage  manager,  for  every  schoolboy  knows  j 
of  the  enormous  and  instantaneous  success  of 
the  grand  spectacular  play.  "The  Burn-  ( 
ing  of  Koine.”  produced  under  his  di- 
rection. It  is  doubtful  whether  in  at- 
tention paid  to  detail,  in  broad  and 
glaring  effects,  in  hosts  of  supernumeraries, 
this  spectacle  of  Nero  has  ever  been  equalled 
even  by  the  experienced  brothers  Imri  and 
Bolossy  Kiralfy,  perhaps  his  closest  imitators. 
Itis  true  that  there  were  then, as  now,  carpers, 
many  ot  them  Christians,  who  cried  out 
against  its  intense  realism  ; aud  Nero  has  even 
been  charged  with  cruelty,  a harsh  term  for 
that  excusable  irritability  which  is  almost  al- 
ways a quality  of  the  true  artistic  tempera- 
ment. 


But  Nero’s  musical  talents,  while  they  per- 
haps attracted  less  popular  attention  at  the 
time,  were  strongly  marked,  and  they  have 
been  favorably  commented  unon  by  the  mak- 
ers of  music-dictionaries  from  Walther  to  | 
Fetis.  It  would  be  au  agreeable  task  to  de-  i 
scribe  the  exoedients  which  he  adopted  for 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  his 
voice,  such  as  lying  upon  his  back  with  a sheet  1 
of  lead  upon  his  breast,  and  abstaining  from  ) 
fruits;  to  tell  at  length  of  his  vocal  triumphs  ■ 
in  Italy  and  Greece.  According  to  Suetonius,  j 
when  he  appeared  iti  public  as  a singer,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  manager  and  performer.  He 
was  the  first  to  make  the  excellent  rule  that 
during  the  time  of  his  musical  performance 
nobody  should  be  allowed  to  stir  out 
of  the  theatre  on  anv  account,  and  it 
is  painful  to  learn  that  many  of  the 
spectators,  wearied  with  hearing  him,  slipped 
privately  over  the  walls;  or,  counterfeiting 
themselves  dead, -were  carried  out  for  then- 
funeral.  And  he  was  the  first— and  this 
should  be  remembered— who  provided  that 
the  applause  which  greeted  him  should  be 
spontaneous.  "He  chose  young  men  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  above  5000  robust  young 
fellows  from  the  common  people,  on  purpose 
to  learn  various  kinds  of  applause  which  they 
were  to  practice  in  his  favor,  whenever  he 
performed.  They  were  divided  into  several 
parties,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  fine 
heads  of  hair,  and  were  extremely  well- 
dressed,  with  rings  upon  their  left  hands.  . 
The  leaders  of  these  bands  had  sala- 
ries of  40,000  sesterces  allowed  them.” 
Three  kinds  of  applause  were  taught:  bombi. 
which  resembled  the  humming  of  bees;  im - 
brices,  like  unto  the  rattling  of  hail  on'  roots: 
and  testae,  resembling  the  tinkling  of  porce- 
lain vessels  when  clashed  together.  And 
Nero  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  this 
alone;  he  was  in  all  probability  the  founder  ol 
the  claque. 


The  claque  has  existed  since  his  time;  it  holds 
sway  today  ; it  will  no  doubt  last  as  long  as 
public  musical  performances.  We  endure  it 
and  form  a part  of  it.  There  are  other  claques 
than  those  deliberately  eugaged  and  paid  for 
service.  Applause,  like  kissing,  goes  by 
favor.  A friend  persists  in  singing 

in  public.  We  stifle  our  yawns 

during  the  performance,  and  at  the  end  we 
give  sonorous  manifestations  of  delight.  He 
returns  upon  the  stage;  he  bows;  he  is  re- 
’ called;  he  comes,  armed  with  a deadly  vocal 
| weapon  which  he  put  in  order  the  day  before. 

\ knowing  full  well  that  he  should  use  it.  A 
; stranger  says,  "But  he  sang  badly.”  Were- 
' ply.  "Yes,  buthe  is  such  a good  fellow,”  or. 
“He  has  worked  hard,  and  he  should  be  en- 
couraged.” There  is  no  performer,  however 
wretched,  who  has  not  admirers  who  follow  in 
! his  train.  At  concerts  they  see  him  through, 

| i.  they  form  a olaque.  They  are  scattered 
! through  the  hall,  and  they  influence 
| you  who  may  not  know  their 


friend.  Applause  is  contaeious.  If  tl 
man  nextyouapplauds.it  seems  uncivil 
you  do  not  join  him  ; aud  there  are  many  wh 
not  caring  for  music,  clap  their  hands  le 
they  be  caugh'  napping  and  sir,  convicted  < 
ignorance.  How  many  a pianist  is  chearei 
not  on  account  of  the  performance  but  for  th 
endeavor.  Over  the  head  of  many  a perform! 
is  hung  a placard  with  the  printed  notice  see 
by  Oscar  Wiide  in  a Western  town:  "Don 


snoot  him;  he  is  doing  his  best.” 
applaud  him. 


And  6o  t 


Again,  when  a composition  is  played  or  sui 
how  often  is  the  name  applauded  and  nott 
thing,  "rthat!  you  do  not  enjoy  it;  it  is 
I Brahms,”  and  you  immediately  feign  raptui 
! Or  the  composer  is  an  unknown  man.  and  t 
piece  is  heard  for  the  first  time.  The  music 
received  w’th  open  indifference  and  men! 
; reserve,  for  its  merit*  and  fanits  have  not  y 
Deen  balanced  bv  local  authorities  and  juc 
meet  ha«  not  been  pronounced.  We  are  t 
slaves  ot  habir,  and  wo  bow  meekly  when  l 
name  of  a great  man  is  mentioned  ; and  yet  i 
famous  composers  have  written  poor  stuff  \ 
allow  friendships,  the  fashion,  local  pride 
rule  our  opinion,  and  our  applause  falls  If 

the  rain,  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust. 


On  the  other  hand,  applause  is  the  bread  of 
life  to  the  musician  who  sings  or  plays  in  pub- 
lic. He  is  unhappy  if  he  does  not  receive  it, 
nor  is  he  contented  with  the  good  opinion  of 
the  few.  as  he  oftcu  pretends.  The  composer 
whose  piece  is  coldiy  received  can  put  his 
confidence  in  the  merits  of  the  work  and  an- 
ticipate the  verdict  of  Time.  But  the  perform- 
er appears  only  for  a moment.  He  is  iudged 
then  aud  there.  The  decision,  although  it 
may  be  unjust,  is  instantaneous.  Browning 
Uas  described  tbe  feelings  of  a man.  who,  al- 
though the  many  applaud,  knows  that  a few 
in  the  audience,  whose  judgment  is  of  worth, 
disapprove:  line  the  Verdi  ot  earlier  years, 
"When  at  his  worst  opera’s  end,  * * * 

He  looks  through  all  the  roaring  and  the 
wreathes 

Where  sits  Rossini  patient  in  his  stall.” 

But  the  reverse  of  this  is  seldom  true.  BLug 
David’s  enjoyment  was  marred  that  memor- 
able day  when  amid  the  sycophautic  shouts  of 
itie  crowd  he  saw  the  cold  eyes  and  curved 
lips  of  Michal,  his  wife,  who  had  observed  his 
amateurish  performance  before  the  ark. 

#*# 

The  kind-hearted  claim  that  the  singer  or 
player  should  be  encouraged,  for  he  may  do 
better.  But  what  reward  does  the  faithful  one 
receive  when  the  unfaithful  servant  is  greeted 
with  warmth?  Where  is  discrimination^ 
What  becomes  of  art  itself?  The  great 
public  says  to  singers;  “Sing  false  or 
I true,  artistically  or  slovenly;  try  all 
I your  means,  legitimate  or  meretricious, 
to  gain  my  applause;  I give  you  all  the 
same  reward.”  Yet  it  is  a hard  saying,  possi- 
bly not  strictly  true,  but  surely  preferable  to  a 
looser  saw:  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  medi- 
ocrity in  art.” 

«** 

As  applause  is  so  often  perfunctory  or  with- 
out reason,  when  such  a whirlwind  of  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm  swept  through  Music 
Hall  as  at  the  last  Symphony  Concert,  no  won-  ( 
der  that  after  the  hearers  were  cooled  they  re-  j 
fleeted  seriously  upon  their  conduct.  The 
echoes  of  the  applause  which  greeted  De  Pacb- 
mann  have  hardly  died  away,  aud  the  ap- 
plause itself  has  been  as  much  a subject 
of  conversation  as  the  performance.  Some  have 
expressed  their  discontent  at  the  power  he  ex- 
ercised over  them.  Others,  humiliated  in  that 
they  forgot  for  a moment  the  stern  traditions 
of  the  place  and  succumbed  to  feelings  of  hon- 
est enjoyment,  have  avowed  in  future  to  be 
ice.  Many  are  ashamed  because  they  became 
naive  and  clapped  their  hands  as  children. 
According  to  Gumprtcht,  applause  has  a deep 
significance  when  it  is  genuine,  expressed  in 
worthy  fonn.  and  at  a suitable  time.  Surely 
these  qualifications  existed  at  the  concert.  No 
one  will  dispute  the  genuineness  of  the  ap- 
plause. It  was  manifested  by  the  clapping  of 
hands,  nor  did  boot  heels,  umbrellas  or 
I an  ingenious  application  of  fingers  to 
mouths  enlarge  the  din.  If  Gumpiecht  is 
right,  the  applause  should  not  be  regretted.  It 
is  true  that  the  rule  which  was  broken  should 
be  observed.  It  is  true  that  the  concert  was 
spuu  out  to  an  unseemly  length.  But  De  Pach- 
manu  played. 

If  applause  be  tolerated  and  even  encour- 
aged. why  should  not  hissiug  be  allowed?  But 
this  is  dangerous  ground  to  tread  upon.  The 
hiss  is  a peculiarly  offensive  sound.  But  so  is 
the  raucous  voice  of  Mr.  fetentor,  who  scorns 
the  established  pitch,  and  the  applause 
which  follows  his  exertions  is  disagreeable 
to  many.  They  manage  these  things  better 
iu  Europe.  I have  seen  the  hearers  in  an  | 
Italian  theatre  almost  unanimously  clap  their 
bauds  to  their  ears  when  a singer  grew  ob-  I 


j noxious,  and  rude  tneD  iu  the  gallery  gave 
him  the  proper  note  and  laughed.  The  clumsy 
house-ke\s  of  the  Germans  serve  admirably  to 
express  dissatisfaction  when  artfully  used, 
j But  these  methods  of  purifying  the  stagrf  do 
not  brooK  transportation.  They  seem  to  us 
brutal,  and  as  childish  as  the  conduct  of  the 
ancient  Romans  who.  delighted,  would 
solemnly  rise  in  their  seats  and  wave  the  flaps 
of  their  togas.  Still  they  have  made  for 
musical  righteousness.  Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 

THE  MOLE  CLUB. 

The  Mole  Chamber  Music  Club  gave  the 
first  of  a series  of  three  concerts  last  evening 
at  Association  Hall.  The  members  of  this 
society  are:  Mr.  Mole,  flute;  Mr.  Sautet, 

oboe;  Mr.  Strasser,  clarinet;  Mr.  Gueuzel, 
bassoon,  and  Mr.  Hackebarth,  horn.  They 
were  assisted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch,  piano, 
and  Messrs.  Demuth,  oboe;  Metzger,  clarinet; 
Dietsch,  bassoon,  and  Schneider,  horn.  The 


programme  was  as  follows : 

Quintet  in  F op.  81 Onslow 

For  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon. 

Sonata  in  B minor J.  8.  Bach 

Flute  and  piano. 

Octet  in  E flat  on.  103 Beethoven 


This  waa  an  unusual  and  an  interesting  con 
cert.  Such  combinations  of  wind  instruments, 
though  written  for  by  composers  of  note,  are 
not  often  heard  in  concerts  here  or  else- 
where. One  reason  for  this  neglect  is  the 
difficulty  of  the  proposed  task  and  the  want 
of  skilled  players  who  can  make  snch  compo- 
sitions endurable  to  the  ear:  for  tbe  instru- 
ments they  plav  upon  are  treacherous,  and 
they  seem  to  take  wanton  delight  in  thwart- 
ing tbe  honorable  intentions  of  their  masters. 

A string  quartette  of  respectable  players  can 
with  practice  show  respectable  results  in  pub- 
j lie  performances;  but  something  more  than 
respectability  is  required  in  concerts  where 
wind  instruments  are  exclusively  employed, 
and  such  concerts  are  either  excellent  or 
intolerable.  Seldom  ate  such  atknirable artists 
as  the  members  of  the  Mole  Club 
found  in  one  and.  the  same  town,  and 
their  performance  of  the  Quintet  and  Ootet 
was  remarkable  in  every  respect ; in  intona- 
tion. quality  of  tone,  attack,  phrasing  and 
musical  understanding,  and  in  fact  all  of  the 
many  elements  of  perfect  ensemble  playing. 
Where  each  one  of  tbe  club  and  the  assistants 
contributed  so  much  to  the  musical  success,  it 
is  invidious,  perhaps,  to  particularize;  bnt  as 
Mr.  Sautet  had  so  much  to  do,  and  60  much 
depended  upon  his  treatment  of  the  dangerous 
oboe,  it  would  be  only  just  to  speak  of  his 
playing  in  terms  of  warmest  praise.  Aud  yet 
whenever  any  one  of  the  players  was  called 
upon,  even  for  a moment,  the  call  was  ] 
answered  so  satisfactorily  that  the  same  praise  i 
should  be  distributed  impartially. 

Again,  the  programme  itself  was  interest-  1 
ing.  Tbe  three  numbers  were  played  in  Bos- 
ton for  the  first  time.  The  concert  opened 
with  a quintet  by  George  Onslow,  now  an 
almost  forgotten  name,  known  chiefly  by  his 
string  quintets.  Onslow  is  an  example  of 
how  little  worth  are  industry  and  knowledge 
in  music  when  there  is  an  absence  of  inspira- 
tion. He  wrote  operas,  and  they  were  correct 
and  cold,  devoid  of  dramatic  feeling.  He 
wrote  symphonies,  which  were  patiently 
listened  to  in  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory from  1831  to  1 836  (for  tbe  French 
were  then  a polite  nation) ; and  they  have  dis- 
appeared forever.  He  realized  his  failure  and 
felt  it  keenly.  But  he  kept  on  writing  music, 
and  even  when  he  once  went  to  a boar-hunt, 
he  forgot  the  chase  ana  sat  down  to  note  a 
musical  happy  thought,  when  he  was  re- 
minded of  the  jollity  of  Die  occasion  which 
drew  him  to  the  woods  by  a stray 
bullet,  which,  wounding  him  in  the  head, 
nearly  cost  him  his  life  aud  seriously  impaired 
his  heariDg.  Itis  impossible,  however,  not  to 
admire  the  workmanship  of  this  Quintet  in  F. 

It  is  the  work  of  a trained  musician ; it  is  lucid, 
compact,  firmly  knit  together  and  not  with- 
out beauty.  Nor  is  it  unmelodions,  though  its 
melodies  seem  a little  stiff  and  formal  to  our 
ears.  The  trio  of  the  Scherzo  is  charming, 
and  the  andante  is  impressive  in  its  sombre 
color.  The  composition  is  respectable,  ana  so 
old-tasbioned.  not  nrilike  the  cameo-brooch 
which  years  ago  decorated  an  esteemed  aunt 
on  all  occasions  of  state,  as  teas  and  funerals. 

Although  the  Octet  of  Beethoven  bears  the 
opus  mark  103.  it  was  probably  written  when 
he  was  at  Bonn,  before  he  went  to  Vienna. 
This  octet  was  first  published  after  his  death 
aud  is  practically  the  same  composition  as  the 
quintet  op.  4:  but  whether  the  octet  is  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  quintet  or  vice  versa  is  still 
a disputed  point,  which  even  Thayer  has  not 
cleared  up.  L lie  claws  ot  the  lion  are  m the 
andante;  the  other  movements  are  conven- 
tional in  ideas  and  treatment,  though  the 
finale  is  ingeniously  constructed  and  full  of 
life.  ■ 

The  . sonata  for  the  flute  is  one.  of  a set  wnt-  j 
ten  bv  Bach  when  he  lived  in  the  little  town  I 
of  Coethen  at  tne  court  of  Prince  Leopold, who 
loved  him  and  his  music  until  the  Princess 
complained  of  neglect  and  transferred  affec- 
tions. Here  Bach  quietly  perfected  himself 
as  player  and  composer,  wrote  lor  the  viola 
pomposa  and  made  these  flute  sonatas.  The 
one  in  B minor  is  a charming  number,  full  of 
lresh  invention  in  the  lively  movements, 
while  the  largo  i«  of  a serenity  far 
removed  from  earthly  cares  and  passions. 
The  flute  part  was  played  with  exquisite  art 
bv  Mr.  Mole.  Mr.  Nikisch  was  not  so  happy 
iu  his  accompaniment  as  on  former  occasions: 
and  it  was  a mistake  to  play  with  the  cover 
of  Die  pianoforte  raised.  When  Bach  wrote, 
he  had  no  such  mouster  in  miad  as  the  mod- 
ern. fully-equipped  pianoforte. 

The  second  of  these  concerts  will  be  given 
Thursday  evening,  April  2.  with  the  assistance 
of  Messrs.  Parabo  and  Schulz. 

Philip  Hals. 


Music. 

REVIEW  OF  TllE  WEEK. 

Friday  evening,  the  27th  ult.,  a concert  was 
given  by  the  Polyranla  club,  uuder  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Clarence  E.  llav  at  the  Dudley  Street 
Opera  House,  Roxbury.  The  club  was  assisted 
by  Miss  Mabel  Shnrland,  soprano;  Mr.  Richard 
E.  Follelt,  baritone,  and  Miss  Mabel  E.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Samuel  II.  Ocrrisb,  pianists.  Tho  pro- 
gram was  as  follows ; 

Bridal  Chorus,  "Hose  Maiden." Cowen. 

U3rd  Psahu Schubert 

Boat  o(  All aloir 

Mr.  Follett. 

\ Presage  of  Spring Hollander 

j The  Cuckoo Fittig 

Female  Quartet. 

Mary  Grey 

Mims  Sharland. 

La  Charlte 

Miss  Wilson, 

Dine  Dong Bishop 

Solo  by  Miss  Sharland. 

jb.  Thine8  th°  NiBht  i Bochm 

Uuder  blossoming  branches.. Meycr-Ileluiund 

The  old  aud  the  young  Marie Cowen 

Miss  Sharland. 

“Where  are  you  going?” Caldicott 

Sea  King's  Bride Leslie 

This  program  was  happily  chosen  and  well  ar- 
ranged. The  chorus  numbers,  while  of  a popu- 
lar nature,  were  of  musical  worth,  and  so  far  as 
expression  was  concerned  they  were  sung  in  a 
very  creditable  manner.  Once  or  twice  the  at- 
tack was  ragged,  but  as  a rule  the  conductor  was 
carefully  watched  and  obeyed.  In  fact  the  per- 
formance of  the  club  would  call  for  warm  words 
of  praise  had  the  intonation  been  better.  And 
for  the  many,  uot  occasional,  deviations  from  the 
pitch,  the  music  itself  offered  no  excuse,  as  the 
voice  parts  were  made  up  of  accustomed  inter- 
vals and  the  modulations  were  comparatively 
simple.  As  all  singing  societies,  however,  are 
occasionally  apt  to  disappoint  their  friends,  this 
misfortune  would  not  deserve  serious  attention 
were  it  not  that  the  club  had,  upon  other  occa- 
sions, shown  a tendency  to  sing  false.  The  dif- 
ferent numbers  were  heartily  applauded,  and  the 
pretty  chorus  by  Meyer-Hclmund  was  repeated. 
Miss  Sharland,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  J. 
B.  Sharland,  sang  with  much  animation,  and 
Mr.  Follett’s  voice  is  by  no  means  a common 
Gne. 

• » » • » 

A concert  was  given  last  Saturday  evening  in 
Steinert  Hall  by  Miss  Alice  Wentworth,  soprano, 
and  Mr.  Wilhelm  G.  Heinrich,  tenor,  assisted  by 
Miss  Georgie  Pray,  ’cello,  and  Dr.  Itelterborn, 
piano.  Miss  Wentworth  has  a light  and  agree- 
able voice ; she  has  evidently  studied  industri- 
ously, and  she  sang  with  considerable  taste. 
The  Lortzing  aria  made  too  severe  demands  upon 
her  in  respect  to  dramatic  expression,  but  in  se- 
lections of  a lighter  nature  shegave  pleasure.  Mr. 
Heinrich  sang  two  Handel  arias  which  are  sel- 
dom heard  and  is  to  be  thanked  therefor.  Miss 
Pray  in  the  Servais  selection  did  not  do  herself 
justice.  As  there  was  another  concert  the  same 
evening  only  a part  of  Miss  Wentworth's  concert 
could  be  heard. 

* * • • • 

For  Mr.  G.  W.  Dudley  gave  a song  recital  last 
Saturday  evening  in  Chickering  Hall,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Giese,  ’cello  and  Mr.  Phippen,  piano. 

***** 

I was  only  able  to  hear  a few  numbers  of  the 
program,  and  I regret  this,  for  Mr.  Dudley  may 
have  appeared  to  better  advantage.  His  perform- 
ance of  the  long  and  tiresome  Bong  by  Brahms, 
“0,  joy  out  of  measure"  and  the  Scotch  songs, 
was  undeniably  poor.  Without  going  into  a 
needless  discussion  of  the  technicalities  of  the 
art  of  singing,  it  may  be  said  that  his  tone  pro- 
duction and  vocal  technique  were  very  faulty. 
Nor  can  his  interpretation  of  these  three  songs  be 
commended.  The  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
Scotch  songs  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  attempt 
to  sing  the  Brahms  song,  or  rather  the  obligato 
vocal  part  to  Brahms’  piano  piece,  was  an  in- 
stance of  vaulting  ambition.  Mr.  Dudley  was 
aided  and  abetted  in  his  work  by  Mr.  Joshua 
Phippen,  the  pianist,  whose  accompaniments 
were  coarse,  unsympathetic  and  unmus’cal  to  a 
high  degree.  How  a man  of  Mr.  Phippen’s 
parts  could  have  played  such  accompaniments  is 
a mystery. 


them  from  their  minds.  They  have  added  thorn 
to  their  repertoire.  But  how  many  can  read  at 
sight  f 

* • • • • 

Among  the  altos  who  npply,  few  have  tho  true 
alto  voice.  They  are  tnezzo-sopranos,  or  sopranos 
of  limited  rango,  or  women  with  nondescript 
voices  with  lower  tones  of  fog  horn  quality. 
When  they  sing  on  trial  they  produce  with  a 
flourish  the  Pago’s  song  from  the  “Huguenots" 
or  "Ah ! mon  tils"  and  attack  it  without  a 
quiver.  Too  many  composers  of  tho  prosent  day 
seem  to  regard  tho  alto  voice  as  extinct,  like  the 
dodo;  and  they,  tlierefoie,  In  writing  what  thoy 
aro  pleased  to  call  an  alto  part,  put  their  rhetori- 
cal accents  and  climaxes  In  the  weakest  part  of 
the  voice  and  give  the  singer  a chance  to  scream 
out  tones  which  lie  bevoua  hor  natural  compass. 
And  women  are  fount)  who  seem  almost  ashamed 
to  admit  that  they  have  low,  thrilling  natural 
tones.  Now  the  alto  voice,  when  it  truly  exists, 
is  an  incomparable  instrument  of  very  limited 
range. 

• • • • • 

For  this  superficiality,  this  reckless  careful- 
ness, the  teachers  aro  not  always  to  be  blamed. 

A pupil,  if  she  is  in  earnest,  should  be  willing, 
yes,  eager,  to  do  a certain  amount  of  private 
work.  She  must  not  expect  her  teacher  to  in- 
struct her  in  tho  elements  of  music.  He  is  not 
there  for  that  purpose;  he  might  as  well  be  ex- 
pected to  teach  her  the  ancient  theories  of  the 
harmonies  of  the  spheres.  One  thing  she  should 
do,  if  she  has.  confidence  in  him.  She  should 
obey  him.  But  a woman  is  too  apt  to  treat  a 
teacher  as  a physician.  She  is  a long  time  mak- 
ing up  her  mind  whom  to  consult,  and  she  takes 
the  advice  of  many  friends  afflicted  with  vocal 
maladies  which  have  been  cured  or  confirmed. 
She  finally  chooses  one ; she  listens  to  his  theory 
or  theories,  with  open  mouth  and  ears;  she  is 
enthusiastic  for  a short  time  and  proclaims  his 
merits  from  the  house  tops ; she  thinks  she  has 
mastered  bis  method  at  the  end  of  a month;  she 
constantly  disobeys  him,  and  her  respect  for  him 
diminishes  In  direct  proportion  with  the  length  of 
the  lessons  and  her  disregard  of  bis  precepts. 
Then  she  leaves  him  and  goes  to  another,  again 
in  search  of  a golden  method  and  a certain  cure. 
Meanwhile  the  teacher  is  blamed,  and  he  is  lucky 
if  he  escapes  being  dubbed  a charlatan. 

***** 

The  trouble  lies  just  here ; Few  singers,  male 
or  female,  are  willing  to  work  patiently.  They 
think  that  in  a year  or  two  from  the  time  they 
begin  they  should  be  “finished”  singers.  They 
like  to  display  what  is  naturally  good  in  their 
voices ; they  count  the  time  lost  which  is  spent  in 
bringing  out  and  developing  that  which  is  weak. 
They  itch  for  public  applause,  and  easily  gain- 
ing it  by  certain  means,  they  think  they  have 
reached  the  goal,  whereas  they  are  worse  off  than 
those  who  know  to  their  sorrow  that  they  are  but 
at  the  very  beginning. 

* * * * * 

Other  men  and  women  with  good  intentions 
are  debarred  by  poverty  from  taking  necessary 
lessons.  They  have  taken  a few,  and  aided  by  a 
pleasing  voice,  they  help  their  pockets  by  singing 
in  church  for  a small  salary.  The  people  like 
them,  they  retain  their  positions,  possibly  with  1! 
slight  raise  of  salary,  and  they  say  to  themselves,  I 
“What  is  the  use  of  taking  any  more  lessons  ? I ' 
can  keep  my  place  aud  the  people  like  me,  and  I 
know  I could  never  be  a fine  singer” ; and  so  they 
sing  more  carelessly  and  more  unlike  a musician 
from  month  to  month. 

* • • • • 

There  are,  of  coarse,  many  exceptions,  and  we 
find  many  conscientious  singers  who  struggle 
constantly  towards  perfection.  Such  singers, 
however,  are  not  often  in  the  market,  and  when 
found  there  they  are  greedily  caught  up.  But 
how  about  the  rank  and  file  of  those  seeking 
constantly  church  positions  ? The  supply  here 
is  much  greater  than  the  demand;  nevertheless, 
were  the  demand  even  greater,  it  Is  doubtfnl 
whether  it  could  be  supplied  by  the  thoroughly 
competent.  Philip  Hale. 


Readers  of  musical  almanacs  framed  after  the 
pattern  of  old  fashioned  farmers’  calendars 
may  read  in  the  page  devoted  to  March, 
“Expect  changes  in  choirs  about  this  time.” 
For  the  choir  year  here  and  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, begins,  generally,  the  1st  of  April, 
and  rotation  exists  in  music  as  well  as  in 
office.  Singers  are  but  birds  of  passage.  They 
are  seldom  found  in  the  same  place.  They  are 
uneasy,  or  they  do  not  like  the  organist,  or  they 
do  not  please  the  people  for  some  good  or  insuf- 
ficient reason,  or  they  demand  a raise  of  salary ; 
and  so  they  go  from  church  to  church.  The  or- 
ganist, whether  he  retains  his  place  or  is  cast 
adrift,  is  at  his  wits’  end.  In  the  latter  case  he 
knocks  at  many  a door,  too  often  fruitlessly ; for 
few  organists  die  and  cone  resign.  In  the  former, 
he  is  obliged  to  find  a man  or  .woman  who  is  a 
paragon  of  song  and  will  sing  for  little  money, 
and  for  the  first  time  he  realizes  how  many 
singers  are  in  the  market.  They  write  to  him, 
they  meet  him  in  the  street,  they  dog  his  foot- 
steps. And  how  few  of  them  are  prepared  for  J 
even  an  inferior  position  ? 

* • • • • 

This  going  to  the  market  and  buying  singers 
leads  one  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  present 
condition  of  vocal  art.  A woman  offers  herself 
as  a candidate  for  the  position  of  soprano.  She 
has  studied  for  some  time  with  Professor  X or 
Professor  Z,  for  there  are  few  women  who  do  not 
crown  a favorite  teacher  with  a title  which  he 
himseif  abhor  i.  She  may  have  been  carefully 
taught  in  certain  respects;  but  in  matters  of  taste 
and  in  general  musical  information  she  is  often 
found  wanting.  How  many  young  singers  of 
the  present  day  can  tell  in  what  key  the  song 
chosen  for  display  is  written  ? How  many  are 
there  when  it  is  written  in  A flat  who  do  not  con- 
fidently reply,  if  questioned,  “Four  flats,”  with- 
out the  possibility  of  a minor  key  with  that  sig- 
nature presenting  itself  to  them  ? Nor  do  they 
cumber  themselves  with  simple  matters  of  har- 
mony. Songs  over  which  great  singers  work  for 
weeks,  they  learn  in  a couple  of  days,  go  through 
them  in  a fashion  in  public,  and  then  dismiss 


MUtslC.  "o, 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT.  ""  1 
The  programme  of  the  eighteenth  Sym- 
phony concert  givou  at  Music  Hall  lust  Satur- 
day evening  was  a*  follows: 

Prelude, "Lohonurin” Wagner 

Symphony  No,  ;t.  In  1)  major  up.  ;i7 . Klughardt 
(First  time  In  the  United  S laves i 
1 wo  nioveinents  from  concerto  foi  vio- 
loncello, in  i>  minor,  op.  HZ Uelnecke 

(First  lime  In  Boston.) 

Overture.  “Figment" neelhoven 

Tho  symphony  pluved  was  by  a uiaii  com- 
paratlvely  unknown  In  this  country,  and  the 
woik  was  uot  the  loss  welcome  on  that  ac- 
count. It  is  not  a great  symphony,  and  King- 
hardt  is  not  a Mozart  or  a Beethoven,  or  even 
a Mendelssohn ; but  it  is  a good  thing  to  hear 
modern  compositions,  that  we  may  either  de- 
sire a closer  acquaintance  with  them  or  rofuso 
our  friendship.  There  aro  some  excellent  peo- 
ple who  wish  that  only  a few  end  world-ap- 
proved names  appear  upon  these  programmes, 
and  they  reproachfully  shake  their  heads 
when  the  symphony  is  not  one  of  the  nine,  and 
theoverture  is  not  familiar.  .Music, however,  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  period  or  any  one 
country.  To  thoroughly  enjoy  the  best 
in  music  it  is  necessary  to  hear  much;  the 
ancient  and  the  modern,  the  grave  aud  the 
light.  The  programmes  of  our  symphony 
concerts  have  loo  frequently  shown  an  illib- 
eral, if  not  a bigoted,  spirit;  and  the  catholi- 
city lately  displayed  should  be  encouraged 
aud  not  censured.  Surely  no  one  can  accuse 
Moritz  Hauptmann,  the  famous  theorist,  of 
looseness  of  musical  morals.  The  old  Cantor 
in  Leipzig  was  the  severest  of  the  sovere.  Yet. 
shortly  before  his  death,  ho  wrote  tho  follow- 
ing golden  words  concerning  the  narrowness 
and  triteness  of  the  Ge wand haus  programmes: 
"The  ‘Eroica,’  'Calm  Sea  and  Happy  Voy- 
age.’ the  E flat  major  Concerto,  these  are  all 
most  excellent  pieces,  but  entirely  too  famil- 
iar; one  knows  every  note,  every  little  note. 
Deforehand.  1 should  often  like  to  hear  some- 
thing else  as  yet  unknown,  whether  it  be  of 
the  past  or  present.  Not  that  1 wish  to  turn 
my  back  upon  loved  aud  tried  friends,  but  1 
desire  the  acquaintance  of  other  people.  Nor 
should  highest  peaks  exist  without  valleys 
and  hills.  Audit  were  also  a good  thing  for 
the  public  not  to  be  obliged  to  constantly  near 
familiar  pieces,  for  people  bury  themselves  in 
gloomy  admiration  without  any  attempt  at 
discrimination;  and  anything  new  inconven- 
iences thorn,  for  they  do  not  know  exactly 
what  they  ought  to  say.  We  do  not  need  to 
hear  all  the  Beethoven  symphonies  every  win- 
ter; in  truth  that  is  too  much  of  a good  thing. 
Where  only  the  best  is  given,  there  will  soon 
be  no  best.  Each  dav  ean  uot  be  Sunday.” 
August  Klughardt  was  born  at  Coetben  in 
1847  and  is  now  kapellmeister  at  Dessau.  In 
the  course  of  his  life  he  spent  four  years  at 
Weimar,  and  his  intercourse  witli  List/,  is 
said  to  have  iulluonced  his  style.  This  influ- 
ence, however,  is  not  felt  in  the  symphony 
plaved  Saturday.  He  has  written  three  operas; 
three  symphonies,  "The  Forest,”  “Ignore” 
aud  the  one  in  D;  overtures,  chamber  music 
and  songs.  This  symphony  in  D is  neither  a 
very  original  or  remarkable  composition,  and 
only  the  first  movement  rises  to  symphonic 
dignity;  still  it  is  melodious  and  pleasing 
music,  with  fresh  themes  clearly  expressed, 
and  developments  in  which  knowledge  is 
gracefully  displayed,  not  rudely  thrust 
upon  the  attention.  The  first  move- 
ment is  by  far  the  strongest,; 
the  themes  are  interesting  and  well 
contrasted ; there  aro  abundant  evidences  of 
technical  skill,  and  the  whole  movement  is, 
in  fact,  admirably  written.  The  largo  is 
vague;  it  makes  no  decided  impression.  Bat 
it  soothes,  and  it  is  free  from  the  odious  "in- 
fbllectuality”  which  nowadays  so  often  passes 
for  genuine  musical  thought.  The  scherzo 
runs  over  with  melody,  and  its  lightness  is 
akin  to  triviality.  The  finale  is  made  up  of 
"rapid  fiddling”  and  suggestions  of  the  oper- 
etta. The  symphony  is  scored  discreetly  and 
often  ingeniously.  The  brass  is  reauced  to  j 
two  horns  and  the  trumpets -a  rare  thing  in 
modern  compositions  of  this  class— and  the  < 
fortissimos  are  never  blatant.  Klughardt  has 
not  striven  here  to  produce  great  effects,  or 
paint  in  musical  colors  natural  scenery,  or  ex- 
press assorted  emotions:  lie  lias  contented 
himself  with  writing  music,  and  he  has  even 
been  gnNty  of  inventing  a tune  or  two. 

Mr.  Leo  Schulz  played  two  movements  of 
Rei  necke’s  concerto  in  D minor  for  the  ’cello ; 
he  chose  the  first  and  second,  and  plaved  them 
in  inverted  order.  It  is  generally  believed  in 
Leipzig  that  Reinecke  is  a musician  of  rare 
parts.  At  his  best,  his  music  is  only  a faint 
echo  of  Mendelssohn’s,  and  at  his  worst  it  is 
respectable  and  dull.  Me  is  said  to  be  a man 
of  great  amiability.  It  is  probable,  then,  that 
whenever  fie  is  inclined  to  raoroseness,  or. 
like  John  Ford,  gets  "deep  in  a dump.”  lie 
vents  nis  spleen  Dy  writing  pieces  for  the  ’cello. 
This  concerto  is  a depressing  thing,  "tiring  the 
most  consummate  patience  with  a tedious 
repetition  of  some  jejune  thought.”  Mr. 
Schulz  displayed  a small,  pinched  lone  and 
considerable  technical  skill.  His  intonation 
was  not  faultless,  especially  in  the  dreary  ca- 
denza. While  his  phrasing  was  musician-like, 
his  performance  of  the  stern  task  was  not  free 
from  hardness  and  angularity.  He  was 
warmly  applauded  and  twice  recalled. 

The  playing  of  the  orchestra  in  the  Sym- 
phony was  generally  excellent,  but  there  was 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  performance  of  the 
Prelude  to  "Lohengrin.”  The  quality  of  the 
tone  was  often  coarse  where  it  should  have 
been  most  delicate,  and  the  tone  itself,  in 
strings  and  wind,  was  at  limes  impure.  Yet 
such  is  the  great  beauty  of  the  music  that,  as 
ever,  it  called  fortli  genuine  aud  long-contin- 
ued applause.  Nor  was  the  "Kgrnoni”  over- 
ture so  well  played  as  upon  former  occasions. 
Tlie  rhythm  aud  rhetorical  accentuation  were 
often  slighted,  anil  the  overture  was  played  in 
a perfunctory  manner.  It  would  have  been 
well  had  Mr.  Nikisch  paid  more  attention  to 
the  work  as  a whole,  and  not  given  his  un- 
divided care  solely  to  wrenching  Beethoven’s 
text  in  the  nine  measures  just  belore  the 
Allegro  con  brio  for  the  sake  of  a cheap  effect. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  to  bo  given 
Saturday  evening,  March  14,  is  as  follows: 
Svmphonic  Prologue  to  Sbaksoero’s 
"Othello.”  by  Arnold  Krug;  a concerto  tor 
piano  and  orchestra,  by  Paderewski  (first 
time) ; a suite  for  strings  and  four  horns,  bv 
Arthur  Whiting  itir.-,t  time),  and  Liszt’s 
Knkoezy  March.  The  soloist _ is  Mrs,  Julia 
Kiyc  King.  PJ 


THE  KNEISEL  QUARTETTE. 

The  sixth  and  last" of  the  Kneisel  Qaaitette 
concerts  was  Riven  last  evening  at  Union  Hall. 
The  quartette  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Walter  C. 
Wyman  and  Mrs.  Helen  Iiopekirk.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

Sonata  lor  piano  and  rioli*  c,ttS.) Helen  Hopekirk 

(first  time.) 

Mra.  nopektrk  and  Mr.  Kneisel. 

Arioso Delibes 

Mrs.  \C yman. 

(<i)  Andante  tram  quartette,  D major . . Tschaikowsky 
(ft)  Scherzo  from  quartette.  K-tlat  major. . . Cherubini 
(.i>  Mlt  lausend  sonocnsten  MrHJiea  (MS.) . .'j 

t»)  The  Violet’s  Grave . . . ( . 

(<-',  Ka  hat  die 'amrme.Trueliiinttsnaoht  (MS.)  ( rtresei 
(rf)  Sweet  and  Low ) 

( B V REQUEST.) 

Mrs.  Y\  yuinu. 

Kaiser  Quartette,  C major,  No.  77 Haydn 

The  woman  has  until  late  years  been  of  in- 
fluence in  music  through  charm  of  voice  and 
witchery  of  nnger-play ; not  through  original 
musical  thought  expressed  in  writing.  The 
passions  excited  bv  her  have  moved  men  to 
frame  immortal  melodies ; but  few  women 
have  poured  out  their  longings  and  rapturos 
in  music  of  their  own  invention.  So  that  it 
has  been  claimed,  and  with  reason,  that  the 
only  influence  that  woman  has  exerted  in  this 
branch  of  art  has  been  subtle  or  borrowed, 
Still  we  find  names  of  women  in  the  catalogue 
of  composers  of  this  century,  names  worthy  of 
attention.  There  is  Louise  Bertini,  the  friend 
of  Berlioz,  who  wrote  four  operas.  There  is 
Jeanne  Farrenc,  whose  music  has  been  praised 
by  Soliumann  and  Joachim,  and  a 
symphony  and  overture  by  her  have 
been  played  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Baris  Conservatory.  The  Conntess  of 
Grandval,  who  is  now  living,  has  written  six 
operas,  two  masses,  a setting  of  the  Stabat 
Mater  which  is  devout  and  impressive,  besides 
pieces  for  orchestra  and  lighter  works.  There 
is  Augusta  Holmes,  a remarkable  character; 
Miss  Chaminade, whose  orchestral  suite  has 
lately  been  played  in  Paris  with  genuine 
success.  There  are  Englsh  women  whose 
ohsims  ares  erious  and  to  be  treated  with  res- 
pect. 

And  now  comes  Mrs.  Hopekirk  with  a so- 
nata for  violin  and  pianoforte,  played  for  the 
first  time  last  evening.  It  is  in  three 
i^vements.  The  first  is  more  conspicuous 
lo.  its  well-contrasted  themes  than 

for  any  skill  shown  in  the  de- 

velopments where  her  invention  flags. 
The  themes  are  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  with  slight  variations/  until  they  lose 
their  freshness.  The  second  movement,  an 
andante  pastorale  of  Scotch  character,  is  pretty 
and  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  work.  The 
last  movement,  a presto,  is  commonplace. 
The  sonata  as  a whole  shows  more  taste  in  the 
shaping  of  melody  than  in  counterpoint. 
There  are  crude  passages  and  awkward  mod- 
ulations, but  at  the  same  time  many  measures 
are  smoothly  written  and  are  effective.  Mrs. 
Hopekirk  was  apparently  so  much  interested 
in  the  pianoforte  part  that  she  forgot  the 
proper  balance  which  snould  be  preserved  in 
ensemble  playing.' and  at  times  the  violin, 
finely  played  by  Mr.  Kneisel,  suffered.  She 
was  recalled  after  the  finale. 

The  almost  absolute  perfection  which  the 
members  of  the  justly  famous  quartette  have 
reached  Was  observed  in  the  delightful 
excerpts  from  Cherubini  and  Tschaikowsky 
and  t'ue  familiar  quartette  of  Haydn.  The 
andante  of  the  Russian  is  always  heard  with 
Pleasure,  and  its  serenade-like  air,  so  full  of 
pleasing  melancholy,  was  played  with  deep 
feeling  by  Mr.  Kneisel.  The  Cherubini  quar- 
tette, one  movement  of  which  was  played  last 
evening,  was  a favorite  number  of  the  cele- 
brated Florentine  Quartette,  and  the  scherzo 
seems  like  an  anticipation  of  Mendelssohn. 

Mrs.  Wyman  displayed  the  beauties  of  her 
voice  and  the  punning  of  her  art  in  an  inter- 
esting song  by  Delibes  and  four  songs  in 
manuscript  written  by  the  late  Otto  Dresel. 
She  was  most  heartily  and  deservedly  ap- 
plauded. 

\ All  lovers  of  music  regret  that  this  series  of 
concerts  is  now  a thing  of  the  past.  The  pro- 

frammes  have  been  catholic,  and  the  per- 
ormanee  of  them  was  most  admirab  e.  The 

) JbtL  u — — — * 

new  works  broneht  out  during  the  sixth  sea- 
son were  Mr.  Foote’s  pianoforte  quartette  iu 
C;  Mr.  Whiting’s  sonata  for  pianoforte  and 
violin  in  G,  and  Mrs.  Hopekirk's  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violin  in  E.  Philip  Hale. 


MISS  AUS  DER  OHE. 

The  first  of  Miss  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe’s  piano- 
forte recitals  was  given  Saturday  afternoon  at 
Steinerc  Hall.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Sonata,  C major,  op.  2,  No.  3 lieethovea 

l-aw;, led . Vogrich 

Presto,  op.  7,  No.  7 Mendelssohn 

Nocturne  i>  flat.  op.  27,  No.  2 Chopin 

Vuiso  — Caprice 'I  auslj: 

Faniaslc.  C major,  op.  IS Schubert 

Etmle  de  Concert,  D flat, ) Llszt 

Polonaise,  1 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  hear  Miss  Aus  der 
Obe.  for  she  is  sincere  in  her  treatment  of 
both  the  composer  and  the  audience.  She  has 
1 been  beard  heie  in  more  interesting  pro-  | 
! grammes,  and,  indeed,  the  one  which  will 
i bo  presented  this  afternoon  will  make  I 
j greater  demands  unou  , her  versatility 
! and  powers.  While  all  of  the 
numbers  of  Saturday’s  programme  w ere.  as  a 
matter  of  course,  well  played,  iron)  a technical 
standpoint,  the  valse  by  Tausig  and  pieces  by 
Liszt  particularly  termed  as  the  means  ol  dis- 
playing her  great  virtuoso  qualities.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  brilliant,  for  example, 
than  her  performance  of  the  Etude  iu  D flat. 
The  other  numbers  are  well  known  here,  with 
the  exception  of  Vogrich’s  passepied,  which  is 
affectedly  simple  and  truly  trivial. 

This  afternoon  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe  will  plav 
in  succession  the  fjcnumanp  Fanta3iein  Cand 
Liszt’s  Don  Juan  Fantasie,  an  undertaking 
which  few  pianists  of  the  mure  athletic  sex 
would  court. 


MUSIC. 

MR.  WHITING’S  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Arthur  'Whiting,  the  pianist,  gave  a 
chamber  concert  last  evening  at  Steinert 
Hall.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Kneisel,  violin, 
and  Mr.  Hekking,  ’cello.  The  programme 
was  as  follows : 

Souuta  for  violin  and  piano  in  G op.  7 

...  Arthur  Whiling 

i wo  Rhapsodies,  qd.  79 Bralims 

Trio  iu  B flat  op.  121 Kbeiuberger 

Mr.  Whiting’s  sonata  was  played  for  the 
first  time  at  one  of  the  Kneisel  Quartette  con- 
certs of  this  season.  A second  hearing  con- 
firms the  impression  made  at  that  time:  It  is 
a work  which  reflects  much  credit  upon  the 
composer’s  industry  and  scholarship,  hut  it 
lacks  spontaneity  and  is  deficient  iu  melody. 
Mr.  Whiting  is  evidently  a warm  admirer  and 
close  student  of  the  writings  of  Brahms.  He 
is  to  he  commended  for  his  seriousness  and 
high  aims,  but  his  choice  of  a model  is  tin- 
fortunate.  To  work  out  pleasing  results  by 
the  aid  of  simple  means  should  be  the  purpose 
niiiTetitleavor  of  every  young  composer;  and 
the  examination  of  the  works  of  such  makers 
of  music  as  Mozart  and  Haydn  will  more 
surely  bring  musical  salvation  than  days  and 
nights  spent  in  memorizing  the  gospel  accord- 1 
ing  to  Johannes  Brahms. 

The  pianoforte  works  of  the  said  Brahms  1 
show  the  least  agreeable  side  of  this  great 
musician’s  nature;  for  certainly  the  composer 
of  the  "German  Requiem,”  "3d  Symphony” 
and  certain  chamber  music  must  he  called 
great.  The  bulk  of  his  pianoforte  music  is 
thick  if  not  muddy ; so  profound  that  it  be- 
comes obscure.  The  two  rhapsodies  played  by 
Mr.  Whiting  are  examples  of  the  obscuration 
of  music  by  thought,  although  Mr.  Whiting 
played  them  with  zeal  and  intelligence.  They 
are  uninteresting,  ungrateful  compositions. 

The  trio  by  Rheinberger,  on  the  contrary,  is 
an  interesting  and  musical  work.  Remark- 
able as  the  contrapuntal  technique  of  this 
composer  is,  it  is  seldom  allowed  t,o  exist  for  j 
its  own  sake.  It  adorns  the  chosen  themes;  it 
does  not  break  their  force  or  tarnish  their  i 
beauty.  The  opening  movement  is  perhaps  a 
little  sunn-out.  as  is  often  the  case  in  Rhein- 
herger’s  more  elaborate  works,  hut  how  flow- 
ing and  musical  it  is.  The  romanze  is  charm- 
ing, full  of  color.  And  the  scherzo  brings  to 
mind  the  village  dance,  with  a trio  of  agree- 
able contrast. 

The  performance  throughout  the  concert 
was  excellent.  Mr.  Whiting  is  an  admirable 
ensemble  player,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  is  not  heard  more  often  in  chamber  con- 
certs. .Philip  Hale. 


THE  TABERNACLE  CONCERT. 

The  concert  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Tabernacle  Society  by  Mrs.  Janet  Edmonson 
Walker  was  given  last  evening  at  Meionaon. 
Mrs.  Helen  Hopekirk  plaved  Schumann’s 
Novelette  in  E major, “Tranmerei,”  " tVarurn” 
and  the  finale  from  the  Symphonic  Studies : 
Rubinstein’s  "Romance,”  I-eschetizky’s 
Scherzo  op.  39,  Chopin’s  Berceuse  and 
Liszt’s  arrangement  of  the  "Erikoenig.” 
She  was  heartily  applauded  aftei 
each  number,  and  was  recalled  after  thel  sec- 
ond group.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Webber  saug  the  j 
beautiful  air  from  "Semele,”  “Where’er  You 
Walk,”  and  songs  by  Mrs.  Hopekirk  and 
Bobrn.  He  sang  with  rnueh  taste,  anu  his : 
phrasing  was  very  musician-like.  Mrs.  Fen- 
derson  sang  the  Canzona  from  the  "Marriage 
of  Figaro”  and  songs  by  Wagner  and  Dvorak; 
and  Mr.  Adamowski  played  two  movements 
from  a concerto  for  violin  by  Wieniawski  and 
a scherzo  by  Hauser.  Mrs.  Field  plaved  sym- 
pathetic accompaniments.  The  concert  gave 
much  pleasure  to  the  large  audience;  the  dif- 
ferent numbers  were  most  favorably  received 
and  a substantial  stun  of  money  was  raised  for 
the  Tabernacle  Society. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  assisted  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  H. 
Hascall  and  Mr.  Eliot  Hubbard,  gave  a con- 
cert yesterday  afteruoon,  at  Chickering  Hall, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  Calixa 
Lavallee.  It  was  a pleasant  and  successful 
affair.  Mr.  Foote  played  Bach’s  "Italian” 
Concerto;  Schumann’sEtudes  Symphoniques, 
and  pieces  by  Brahms.  Rubinstein,  Heller, 
Foote.  MacDowell  and  Nevin.  Mrs.  Hascall 
sang  songs  bv  Franz,  Brahms  and  Schaefer, 
and  Mr.  Hubbard  sang  songs  by  Nevin  and 
Johns. 


] Each  movement  was  applauded,  and  the  com- 
' poser  was  recalled. 

• • • * • 

Mrs.  Wyman  is  always  heard  with  pleasure, 
and  her  singing  of  the  arioso  by  Delibes  and  four 
songs  by  Otto  Dresel  (three  of  which  are  in  man- 
uscript) left  but  little  to  be  desired.  She  is  a most 
conscientious,  richly  endowed,  and  intelligent 
singer.  Would  that  there  were  more  like  her! 

• • * « • 

Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  assisted  by  Mr.  Kneisel, 
violin,  and  Mr.  Hekking,  ’cello,  gave  a chamber 
concert  at  Steinert  Hall,  Wednesday  evening. 
The  concert  opened  with  Mr.  Whiting's  sonata  in 
G for  violin  and  pianoforte,  which  was  played  at 
one  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  concerts  of  this  season 
and  has  alreafly  received  attention  in  the  Home 
Journal.  Mr.  Whiting  played  in  a very  musi- 
cian-like manner  two  rhapsodies  by  Brahms, 
which  are  among  the  least  interesting  works  of 
that  composer.  Rheinberger’s  fine  trio  in  B flat 
closed  the  concert,  and  it  was  very  well  played. 

Philip  Hale. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  program  of  the  eighteenth  Symphony  con- 
cert given  at  Music  Hall  last  Saturday  evening 
was  as  follows : 

Prelude,  “Lohengrin” Wagner 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  D major,  Op.  37 

August  Klughardt 

(First  time  in  the  United  States.) 

Two  Movements  irom  Concerto  lor  Violoncello,  in  D 

minor.  Op.  82 Remecke 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Overture,  “Egmont” Beethoven 

The  Wagner  Prelude  and  the  Beethoven  Over- 
ture have  been  better  played  upon  other  occa- 
sions ; Saturday’s  performance  of  the  former  was 
marred  by  coarseness  and  false  intonation,  and 
the  latter  was  played  as  carelessly  as  though  it 
were  some  trivial  composition  which  in  concerts 
of  a lighter  nature  serves  to  accompany  the  put- 
ting on  of  overshoes  and  top-coats.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  familiar  pieces,  but  that  is  no  ex-1 
cuse  for  such  treatment.  Their  beauty  is  im- 
perishable, and  they  should  always  be  approached 
in  a reverent  spirit. 

* • • • • 

The  symphony  was  the  third  of  Klughardt, 
who  is  about  forty-five  years  old  and  lives  in 
Dessau  where  he  is  Kapellmeister  of  the  court. 
It  is  a melodious  and  not  uninteresting  work.  If 
its  lightness  approaches  triviality  in  the  third  and 
fourth  movements,  the  first  movement,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  serious,  and  skilfully  constructed. 
But  the  seriousness  is  free  from  stupidity.  The 
second  movement  is  the  least  clear  and  sharply- 
defined  of  the  four;  the  scherzo  which  follows  is 
a graceful  expression  of  conventional  lightness ; 
and  the  last  movement  is  operetta-like.  The 
symphony  as  a whole  is  pleasing  and  amiable 
music,  which,  while  it  does  not  excite  or  deeply 
move,  alternately  soothes  and  amuses.  It  was 
well  played,  and  it  was  received  with  moderate 
applause. 

* • • * * 

Mr.  Leo  Schulz  played  two  movements  of 
Reinecke’s  Concerto  in  D minor  in  inverted 
order : the  romance  and  allegro  moderato. 

* * * • • 

Why  Mr.  Schulz  chose  this  concerto  would  t."  / 
difficult  to  tell ; for  the  two  movements  are  lor,'/ 
winded  and  dry.  Possibly  he  is  under  the  ini'' 
pression  that  Reinecke  is  a composer  of  force,  ds 
man  of  individuality.  There  is  such  an  impres-  I 
sion  in  Leipzig,  but  it  is  confined  to  that  town.  | 
His  tone  was  thin  and  often  hard,  and  his  intona- 
tion was  not  always  sure,  particularly  in  the  ca-  j 
denza.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  concerto  of  the 
future  will  be  freed  from  the  conventionality  of 
the  cadenza,  which  is  more  often  a deformity 
than  an  ornament.  Bravura  passages  intro- 
duced simply  to  exhibit  astounding  feats  of  agil- 
ity should  no  more  find  a place  in  instrumental 
music  than  in  vocal.  Mr.  Schulz  played  the 
concerto  conscientiously  and  with  considerable 
taste  so  far  as  the  phrasing  was  concerned.  He 
has  been  heard  here  to  much  better  advantage. 

• • * • * 

The  sixth  and  last  concert  of  the  sixth  season 
of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  was  given  Monday  even- 
ing at  Union  Hall.  The  club  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Walter  C.  Wyman  and  Mrs.  Helen  Hopekirk. 
The  program  was  as  follows : 

Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  E minor.  (MS.) 

Helen  Hopekirk 

(First  time.) 

Mrs.  Hopekirk  and  Mr.  Kneisel. 

Arioso Delibes 

Mrs.  Wyman. 

a.  Andante  irom  Quartet  in  f)  major. 

Tschaikowsky 

b.  Scherzo  from  Quartet  in  E flat  major. 

Cherubini 

Songs  with  Piano. 

a.  Mittausend schoensten  Myrthen.  (MS.)) 

b.  The  Violet’s  Grave.  (MS.)  -p.  , 

c.  Es  hat  die  warme  Freulingsnacht.  (MS.)  j " e 

d.  Sweet  and  Low.  (By  request.)  J 

Mrs.  Wyman. 

Kaiser  Quartet  in  C major,  No.  77 Haydn 

The  playing  of  the  quartet,  as  ever,  reached 

that  height  of  excellence  which  has  characterized 
the  concerts  of  this,  the  sixth  season.  Mr. 
Kneisel  played  the  air  in  the  Tschaikowsky  an- 
dante with  exquisite  tone  and  deep  but  unexag- 
gerated feeliDg.  It  has  been  said  of  this  delight- 
ful number  that  it  is  not  so  characteristic  of  the 
composer’s  nationality  as  his  overtures  and  sym- 
phonies; but  surely  this  air,  fashioned  like  a 
serenade,  is  akin  to  the  Russian  folk  song  in  its 
strange  melancholy  and  peculiar  intervals. 
Curiously  enough  the  composition  of  the  modern 
and  romantic  Tschaikowsky  went  very  well  with 
the  scherzo  of  the  sedate  and  ancient  Cherubini,  j 
This  Italian  who  braved  the  wrath  of  Napoleon 
and  was  respected  by  Beethoven  wrote  six  string 
quartets  and  one  quintet,  and  although  he  looked  [ 
backwards  to  Haydn  be  looked  forward  to  Men- 
delssohu,  for  surely  this  scherzo  suggests  pro- 
phetically those  of  the  latter.  It  is  a pity  we  do 
not  hear  more  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  of  this  master;  it  would  be  a tonic,  stroug 
and  wholesome,  in  these  days  of  license  and  dif- 
fuseness. 

• • • • • 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hopekirk  as  a com- 
poser. Her  sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte, 
while  it  is  an  unequal  work,  is  not  without  inter- 
est or  merit.  The  themes  of  the  first  movement 
are  well  shaped  and  well  contrasted.  As  might 
be  expected — and  yet  these  words  seem  ungal- 
lant— the  logical  development  of  the  themes  can- 
not be  highly  praised.  It  is  an  old  reproach 
that  women  arrive  at  their  opinions  more  by 
leaps  of  inspiration  than  by  cool  reasoning;  and 
in  their  musical  compositions  they  seem  uDable 
to  carry  out  their  thoughts  to  a fixed  conclusion 
by  the  laws  of  counterpoint.  Not  that  this  first 
movement  is  devoid  of  scholarship;  but  the 
writer  seems  to  lose  her  interest  as  soon  as  the 
motives  have  been  enounced;  and  what  should 
follow  according  to  sonata  form  is  evidently  re- 
garded as  a task.  And  so  we  find  an  irresisti- 
ble desire  on  the  part  of  the  composer  to  leave 
the  task  and  repeat  the  theme.  The  second 
movement  is  an  andante  pastorale,  which  is  a 
very  pleasing  and  gracefully  written  number. 
The  last  movement,  a presto,  is  ordinary  and 
rather  noisy.  The  violin  part  was  exceedingly 
well  played  by  Mr.  Kneisel,  and  Mrs.  Hopekirk, 

1 at  times,  particularly  in  the  presto,  showed  more 
zeal  than  discretion,  so  that  she  forced  the  tone. 


THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  programme  ol  llie  nineteenth  Syrn-  ! 

■ phony  concert,  given  Saturday  evening  at 
Music  Hall,  was  as  follows: 

' Toccata Bach— Ksaer 

Concern) for  piano  and  orchestra. m A minor, up  17. 

t'uilermvski 

(Ural  lime  In  the  United  Hiaiea) 

Suite  for  strings  amt  four  horns.  In  t,  minor,  op  8, 

A13 Arthur  Whiling 

(First  lime.) 

Bakocry  Starch Llsst 

The  coucerto  of  IgnaceJean  Paderewski  was 
played  last  year  in  tho  cities  of  London,  Paris. 
Berlin  and  Frankfort  by  the  composev,  ami  in 
| each  to^-n  the  composition  and  the  player 
provoked  conflicting  criticisms.  Without 
! doubt  his  personal  appearance  and  manner- 
isms impaired  the  value  of  his  performance. 

I Last  month  he  revisited  Berlin,  and  Otto  Less- 
rnann,  while  he  praised  his  playing,  admitted 
that  his  long,  dislirevelled  locks  and  the  face 
of  a poseur,  which  wore  once  regarded  as  the 
exterior  tokens  of  artistic  temperament, 
prejudiced  at  iirst  the  lioarer.  In  Paris  he 
turned  the  heads  of  the  women  by  the  tender- 
ness of  his  touch  and  the  brilliancy  of  bis 
bravura;  but  his  concerto  was  not  warmly 
praised  by  the  musicians  and  critics,  and  the 
applause  followed  his  playing  of  Liszt. 

Paderewski  evidently  wrote  this  concerto  as 
a show-piece,  to  be  exhibited  by  bim  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings;  for  it  is  a vehicle  of 
virtuosity.  It  is  written  for  the  pianoforte,  for 
that  particular  instrument  and  for  its  display; 
it  is  not  written  for  a complete  orchestra  in 
| which  the  pianoforte  enters  as  an  orchestral 
'instrument.  It  is  cast  m the  orthodox  mould, 
;.the  movements  are  separate,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt at  great  originality  in  treatment,  it  is 
a concerto  which  makes  severer  demands  upon 
the  player’s  technique  than  mindi 
The  bravura-work  is  dazzling,  and  would 
be  more  effective  were  it  not  almostincessant, 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end.  there  is  but 
little  relief,  and  technical  difficulties  are  con- 
stantly held  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tator. There  is  little  or  no  depth  of  feeling, 
there  is  but  very  little  feigned  or  genuine  pas- 
sion. Everything  lies  upon  the  surface,  to  be 
looked  at,  to  be  praised,  to  bo  forgotten.  The 
concerto  is  like  a long-continued  setting-off  of 
fireworks;  rockets  soar  airward  and  die  in 
fiery  agony;  pinwiieels  revolve  and  throw  out 
dazzling  sparks;  colored  lights  and  Roman 
candles,  flower-pots  and  mines  amuse  and 
bold  the  attention ; set  pieces  compel  one  to 
admire  the  art  of  the  maker;  the  last  spark  is 
extinct  and  the  darkness  which  follows  is  the 
more  intense. 

Yes.  this  concerto  is  a show-piece.a  collection 
of  brilliant  passages,  a test  of  the  performer’s 
endurance;  and  Mrs.  Rive-King  plaved  the 
r pianoforte  part  exceedingly  well.  Difficulties 
£we re  lost  sight  of  in  the  ease  with  which  she 
i<couaaered  them.  The  concerto  is  acmirably 
adapted  lor  the  display  of  her  peculiar  talents. 
Her  playing  was  characterized  by  crispness 
and  clearness,  accuracy  and  brilliancy.  It  was 
a pleasing  exhibition  of  bravura,  and  that 
alone:  for  the  music  made  no  demands  upon 
her  temperameut.  There  was  no  call  upon  the 
emotions  of  the  nlaver,  there  was  no  question 
of  appealing  to  the  feelings  of  the  hearer.  She 
was  loudly  applauded  and  twice  recalled. 

Mr.  Whiting’s  suite  is  m six  movements, 
and  one  of  them,  an  intermezzo,  was  omitted 
Saturdav  evening.  It  is  an  ambitious,  care- 
fully-written work.  It  is  free  from  triviality; 
it  is  devoid  of  ereu  a suggestion  of  sensuous- 
ness. Sueli  a work  should  certainly  be  treated 
with  r«pect,  for  the  aim  of  the  composer  is  a 
lofty  one,  and  his  industry  and  perseverance 
are  to  be  commended.  But  industry  and  per- 
severance when  inspiration  is  not  added  unto 
them  canuot  produce  a real  and  abiding  thing 
of  beauty.  Airs  which  haunt  and  harmonies 
which  delight  are  like  unto  the  songs  of  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists.  ‘They  are  not  to  be 
hammered  out  by  the  most  dihgeut  in- 
genuity, not  to  be  spun  by  the  light  of  the 
most  assiduously  fed  lamp.  The  wind  of 
such  inspiration  blows  where,  and  only 
where,  it  listeth.’’ 

Mr  Whiting  takes  bis  own  music  too  seri- 
ously. Wishing  to  avoid  sensuous  strains,  he 
strives  to  produce  ’’intellectual”  music;  and 
he  is  apparently  unable  to  stand  at  a distance 
from  liis  work  and  hear  it  and  judge  it.  It  is 
tho  fashion  intbese  days  to  sneer  at  the  at- 
tention paid  by  some  to  the  value  of  melody. 
But  Handel  and  Bacb.  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
were  men  who  invented  tunes  and  took  pains 
m the  inventing  of  them.  It  is  true  that  no 
composer  thinks  of  a melody  without  certain 
accompanying  harmonies;  but  in  music 
which  is  destined  to  live  and  delight,  the  mel- 
odv  is  definable  and  easily  remembered.  Mr. 
Whitiue  is  unfortunately  weak  in  melodic 
inveutton.  He  seeks  to  make  up  lor  this  by  a 
frequent  and  harassing  use  of  odd  rliymthical 
devices;  and  he  almost  alwavs  chooses  the 
complex  rather  than  tho  simple,  to  gain  ef- 
fects. The  result  is  that  much  of  his  music 
seems  strained  and  unnatural.  Nor  is  it  free 
from  the  reproach  of  dryness. 

The  scherzo  of  this  suite  is  the  most  pleas- 
ing movement.  It  is  graceful  in  thought  and 
treatment,  and  is  interesting  throughout.  Tho 
other  movements  seemed  labored  and  perplex- 
ing. There  was  hearty  applause  after  the 
finale,  and  Mr.  Whiting  was  obliged  to  re- 
sponu  to  it  by  bowing  from  his  place  in  the 
gallery.  , , 

The  other  numbers  of  the  programme  are 
familiar  aud  do  not  demand  attention. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  to  he  given 
Saturday  evening,  March  21.  includes 
Dvorak’s  Symphony  in  D minor;  Rubinsteiu’s 


music,  ^ CK  / 

MI6S  AUS  DER  OIIE. 

Miss  Adelo  Aus  der  Olio  gave  the  second  and 
last  of  her  pianoforio  recitals  at  Steinert  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 

Somite,  l)  mnjnr,  op.  63 Beethoven 

(lav  otto,  U minor 

Valeo,  A Hat,  op.  42. 


liach  Salnt-Ssene 


Nocturne,  It  major,  op.  0,  No.  3 > Chopin 

l’oionahc,  A Hal.  op.  63 ) 

Fanuple,  C major,  op.  17 Schumann 

Don  Juan  Fantasia blast 

To  play  iii  one  recital  Ihroo  such  numbers 
as  the  "Waldsteih”  Sonata,  Schumann’s  Fan- 
tasie,  and  the  "Don  Juan”  Fantasio.  is  a severe 
test  of  a pianist’s  endurance.  It  is  also  a strain 
upon  the  patience  of  the  liearor,  even  when 
the  pianist  is  Miss  Aus  dor  Oho.  Any  one  of 
the  three  would  have  sufficed,  for  there  is  no 
question  of  her  ability  to  perform  such  feats. 

It  may  he  said  of  Miss  aus  dorOhe’s  playing 
in  general,  so  far  as  yesterday's  concert  is 
concerned,  that  while  it  was  always  interest- 
ing, and  ofteu  wholly  admirahle.it  occasion- 
ally exhibited  an  injudicious  use  of  tho  pedals, 
a carelessness  of  attack,  and  a monotony  of 
tone-color.  Her  bravura  was  not  always  clear 
cut,  aud  she  often  seemed  to  know  no  middle 
ground  between  fortissimo  and  pianissimo. 

Now  Miss  Aus  der  Obo  has  beeu  steadily  giv- 
ing concerts.  She  lias  been  constantly  "on  the 
road.”  Obliged  to  play  so  much  and  travel  so 
many  miles,  she  has  naturally  fallen  into  a 
careless  habit  or  two,  foreign  to  her  nature 
and  art.  For  Bhe  has  not  had  time  for  the  rigid 
self-examination  so  Dece3sary  to  the  steady 
growth  of  a pianist. 

But  these  words  seem  ungracious  when  one 
recalls  the  many  admirable  features  of  her 
playing.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a better  per- 
formance of  the  first  movement  of  the  Schu- 
mann Fantasie  than  that  of  yesterday;  lor  not 
only  was  it  technically  complete— it  was 
thoughtful,  it  was  eminently  poetical.  Equally 
worthy  of  praise  was  her  nlayingof  the  Chopin 
Nocturne  and  the  Bach  Gavotte. 

Miss  Aus  der  Ohe  has  long  been  celebrated 
and  justly  praised  for  her  playing  of  Liszt; 
and  her  performance  of  the  "Don  Juan”  Fan- 
tasia was  remarkable.  But  the  piece  itself  is 
framed  and  contrived  for  the  express  purpose 
of  stunning  the  hearer;  and  uhen  a musical 
composniou  excites  merely  feelings  of  wonder 
aud  an  admiration  f r the  player’s  strength, 
its  musical  worth  is  slight. 

Miss  Aus  der  Uhe  was  most  heartily  ap- 
plauded by  an  audience  which  filled  .Steinert 
Hall,  and  she  was  twice  recalled. 

Philip  Hale. 

THE  INFIRMARY  CONCERT. 

Last  evening  a concert  was  given  at  Music 
Hail,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang.for 
the  benefit  of  the  Aural  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary. For  this  concert,  the  Cecilia  Society. 
Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch.  and 
the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra generously  gave  tbeir  services;  so  the 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  charity  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  usefulness  of  this  most  de- 
serving institution  was  not  confined  to  the 
audience. 

The  concert  opened  wilh  the  "Leonore 
overture,  No.  3.  conducted  by  Mr.  Nikisch. 
Mrs.  Nikisch  then  sang  Beethoven’s  "I  Love 
Thee,”  Schumann’s  "He,  the  Noblest”  aud 
Brahms’  "Love  song”  with  pianoforte  accom 
paniments  played  bv  her  husband. 

Massenet’s  "Eve,  a Mystery.”  was  sung  by 
the  Cecilia  Society  under  Mr.  Lang’s  direc- 
tion. The  society  was  assisted  by  Miss  Clem- 
enline  De  Vere,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rieger  and  Mr. 
Max  Treumann.  who  took  respectively  the 
parts  of  Eve  (soprano),  the  Narrator  (tenor) 
and  Adam  (baritone).  This  intensely  dra- 
matic and  romantic  work  of  Massenet  was 
brought  out  by  the  Cecilia  Iasi  season  and 
made  at  the  time  a profound  impression, 
which  was  even  strengthened  by  the  admira- 
ble performance  of  last  evening.  The  work 
itself  is  fascinating  in  its  conception  and 
treatment,  though  Massenet  nas  perhaps  been 
more  successful  in  lyrical  than  purely  dra- 
matic passages,  for  in  his  handling  of  dra- 
matic situations  he  is  too  apt  to  strive  for 
cheap  theatrical  effects.  The  two  first  parts 
are  filled  with  exauisite  numbers,  and  the 
finale  of  the  second  part  is  well  mado  and  ef- 
fective. 

Although  it  is  customary  upon  such  oc- 
casions as  this  to  refrain  from  words  of  praise 
or  blame,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
! tiou  the  excellent  work  of  tho  soloists  who 
look  part  in  the  canlata,  particularly  as 
I Messrs.  Rieger  and  Treumann  are  strangers  to 
our  concert  halls.  It  ts  to  be  earnestly  hoped 
that  Miss  De  Vere  and  the  two  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  be  heard  here  again  this 
season. 

Owing  to  the  sudden  sickness  of  Mr. 
Scbuecker.  the  hart)  part  of  Massenet’s  score 
was  played  upon  a pianoforte  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Foote. 

All  the  singers  who  took  part  in  tho  concert 
were  warmly  applauded,  as.wero  several  of 
the  choral  numbers.  The  managers  of  this 
affair  are  to  be  most  lioartily  congratulated 
upou  the  artistic  and  pecuniary  success  of  tbeir 
undertaking. 


J I Kit  M IN  BOSTON, 
j I do  not  wish  to  "blot  loan  Lent  out  of  the 
calendar,”  uor  do  I look  with  unmlxud  ud mi- 
ration upon  that  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco 
who  spent  so  much  of  his  estate  upon  ucupon’s 
sauce;  at  the  same  time,  as  my  roaders  know, 

1 am  reasonably  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
table— indeed,  there  is  a certain  dish,  the  tnero 
remembrance  of  which  brings  aslrange  moist- 
uess  to  my  eyes.  Mo  i was  mightily  interested 
in  a theory  pronounced  the  other  evening  by 
my  German  friend,  the  learned  Dr.  Frank. 

*V 

The  l doc  tor  declared  that  in  a future  and 
more  civilized  ago  the  laws  inspired  by 
science  would  dictate  a peculiar  diet  to  tho 
followers  of  different  trades;  that  is  to  say.  a i 
Whittier  of  clothes-pins  and  a professor  of 
"Solar  Biology”  would  not  be  allowed  to  fare 
alike.  This  might  bring  about  a system  of 
caste,  but  on  the  other  hand  a few  genera- 
tions so  inured  would  reach  a high  degree  of 
(ikill  iu  their  respective  employments;  and  he 
quoted  the  Eastern  fakirs,  who  no  doubt  owe 
their  singular  susceptibility  to  subtlo  influ. 
ouccs  of  Nature  to  the  diet  handed  down,  or 
rather  dug  up,  for  countless  waxings  aud 
wauings  ol  the  moon. 

But  this  idea  is  not  a new  one.  The  influ- 
ence of  diet  upon  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body 
has  long  beeu  noticed  by  the  judicious,  even  if 
Buckle  in  lm  elaborate  work  ovy-estimated 
effects  ot  climate  upon  man  and  neglected  tbe 
graver  question  of  the  palpable  and  hidden  ef- 
fects of  food.  Fuseli  was  wont  to  eat  raw  pork 
that  he  might  dream  frightful  dreams  which, 
awake,  he  might  fasten  upon  tbe  canvas.  And 
1 reminded  my  German  friend  that  his  coun- 
tryman, Amadous  Hoffmann,  had  speculated 
upon  the  possible  effects  of  different  wines 
upon  musicians  meditating  immortal  works, 
and  had  recommended  burgundy  to  the  com- 
poser of  a grand  opera.  Rhine  wines  to  him 
who  would  write  amass,  aud  champagne  to 
the  maker  of  operettas. 

The  doctor,  however,  was  seriously  inclined, 
and  he  persisted  in  his  theory  until,  line  ali 
enthusiasts,  he  soon  became  wearisome.  Nor 
did  I take  it  amiss  when  my  young  friend  I 
Chimes,  who  I fear  inherits  the  tastes  of  his  I 
grandfather  Reginald— whom  I remember 
well  as  an  inventor  of  dietary  tricks  to  in- 
crease thirst— interrupted  the  doctor  by  saying 
that  it  would  be  more  to  the  point  if  surgeons 
could  contrive  a process  by  which  "the  fleet-  I 
ing  remnant  of  his  liver”  might  be  left  at 
night  outside  the  chamber  door,  to  receive  tbe 
same  attention  paid  his  boots. 


The  sad  story  of  assassination  and  ven- 
geance which  comes  from  New  Orleans  has 
an  extraordinary  effect  upon  sundry  acquaint- 
ance of  mine.  Take  for  example  the  case  of 
young  Featherstun.  I had  always  looked 
upon  him  as  a man  diligent  in  business, 
shrewd  and  affable.  Calling  upon  him  last 
evening— for  I remember  his  wife  as  a little 
brown  girl  with  big  eyes— I was  surprised  to 
find  him  in  a highly  nervous  state.  He  had 
been  reading  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  and 
he  assured  me  that  he  could  think  of  no  possi- 
ble protection  against  tbe  bombardment  of 
our  town  by  Italian  gunboats.  As  he  is  a mem- 
ber  of  the  Naval  Battalion  of  course  he  con- 
sidered only  the  danger  to  which  his  wife  and 
child  might  be  exposed,  and  he  had  already 
thought  of  sending  them  to  the  pleasaut  town 
of  Tuugon.  N.  H.  I suggested  to  him  the  ex- 
pediency of  dining  for  a week  or  two  at  a well- 
known  Kalian  restaurant  and  thus  establish- 
ing friendly  relations  with  the  proprietor.  He 
would  save  money,  he  would  not  be  separated 
from  bis  wife,  and  I had  no  doubt  that  if  ho 
crossed  the  waiter’s  hand  with  silver  he  might 
be  admitted  to  a protective  degree  of  inti- 
macy with  an  unquestioned  Italian. 

* J* 

This proDositiou  was  favorably  received  and 
his  face  brightened.  But  just  before  I left  him, 
he  expressed  his  regret  at  having  seen  "La 
Tosca”— even  at  a low  price— for  be  had  a 
most  unpleasant  recollection  of  Scarvia’s 
machine  of  torture,  and  he  was  sure  that  there 
was  a captain  of  that  name— no  doubt  lineally 
descended— in  the  Italian  navy.  "Bless  my 
soul,”  said  I to  myself,  as  I walked  slowly  to 
the  club,  "under  wliat  pkuiet  was  Featherstun 
born  that  he  should  so  shake  and  quiver.” 


Perhaps  I am  loo  sanguine  and  too  good- 
natured,  aud  perhaps,  likelthe  Chinese,  I set 
too  high  a value, upon  printed  words.  However, 
this  may  be,  I was  shocked  the  other  evening 
at  the  club  when  a flippant  person  spoke 
lightly,  almost  jeeringly.  of  modern  editorial 
articles.  He  said— aud  IVas  pained  to  see  his 
remarks  received  with  a certain  consideration 
I —that  formerly  when  newspapers  were  few  in 
number  aud  editors  were  more  carefully 
chosen,  opiuious  upon  political  aud  social 
matters  which  appeared  in  the  editorial 
columns  might  have  carried  weight  andlshaped 
the  reader’s  view's ; but  now  no  one  said  to 
himself  in  the  night-watcher,  "What  will 
the  Bugle  advise?”  or  "What  will  the 
Clarion  predict?”  If  editorial  articles 
were  read,  it  was  simply  to  kill  time  upon  a 
journey  or  beguile  the  noon-hour  after  the 
dinner  pail  was  empty.  He  lightly  said  that 
perhaps  in  the  country  it  was  different.  And 
he  wondered  why  such  articles  were  written, 
as,  he  contended,  they  were  of  little  worth, 
being  merely  the  individual  expressions  of  A. 
aud  B.  # 

I said  nothing  in  reuly,  for  1 am  not  fond  of 
argument,  but  I was  seriously  annoyed.  To  be 
sure.  I would  cheerfully  admit  that  such  grave 
articles  are  less  read  and  talked  about  than 
paragraphs  of  lighter  nature,  which  discuss 
gracefully  the  foibles  and  fashions  of  men 
and  women.  Nor  are  they,  perhaps,  so  fre- 
quently cut  out  and  preserved— a flattering 
tribute  to  a writer.  I shall  never  forget  bow 
kindly  I felt  towards  a charming  girl— I knew 
her  mother  well— who  assured  me  that  she 
had  saved  everything  I had  written  concern- 
ing the  human  ear— and  she  could  well  afford 
to  introduce  the  subject. 

*’# 

Now,  I count  many  editors  my  friends,  and, 
knowing  their  sincerity  aud  ability,  I fumed 
inwardly  to  hear  their  labors  flouted.  Relief 
came  in  the  shape  of  a publisher  of  plays,  a 
man  of  most  ingenious  fancy,  He  said  that 
he  would  make  no  other  reply  to  these  unwar- 
ranted strictures  than  by  reading  aloud  a let- 
ter he  had  received  that  morning  from  the 
editor  of  a Missouri  newspaper.  The  letter 
was  as  follows: 

Sit — I would  be  pleased  to  give  your  firm  a 
neat,  nice  ami  appropriate  editorial  notice  in 
payment  of  about  three  copies  of  your  play 
called  "The  Country  School.”  If  you  accept 
aud  prefer  to  write  the  notice,  do  so  and  send 
it  with  the  play.  Hokrs  truly, 


This  evidence  of  tbe  value  of  "editorial”  ar- 
ticles even  in  remote  Western  villages  was 
received  in  silence,  unbroken,  until  the  flip- 
pant person  inquired  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
plays.  When  ho  was  informed  that  each 
copy  was  sold  at  the  reasonable  price  of  fifteen 
l cents  he  laughed  and  made  very  disagreeable 
remarks,  which  I certainly  shall  not  here  re- 
cord.For  the  true  worth  andinlluence  of  an  edi- 
torial article  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
pecuniary  reward  received  by  tbe  writer— but 
after  ail,  this  is  a delicate,  almost  a personal, 
matter,  Taverner. 


Music. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  opening  number  of  the  program  of  the 
nineteenth  Symphony  concert,  which  was  given 
last  Saturday  evening  at  Music  Hall,  was  an  ar- 
rangement by  Esser  of  the  famous  organ-toccata 
in  F major  of  Sebastian  Bach.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  highly  praised  by  eminent  foreign 
critics,  who  evidently  are  not  organists  or  the  sons 
I of  organists,  for  nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to 
the  spirit  of  the  work  or  the  character  of  tbe  or- 
gan than  much  of  Esser’s  instrumentation.  The 
very  selection  of  this  toccata  for  orchestral  treat- 
ment was  unfortunate,  for  double  basses  are  a 
poor  substitute  for  pedal  stops,  nor  can  strings 
give  forth  a diapason  tone.  The  toccata  was 
roughly  played  by  the  orchestra. 

* * * * • 

This  question  of  arrangements  is  an  interest- 
ing one,  and  the  history  of  the  transformations 
and  masqueradings  of  pieces  written  for  a spe- 
cific purpose  and  for  a particular  instrument,  is 
full  of  curious  facts.  The  Germans  cried  out 
against  Gounod  for  putting  his  melody  to  the 
prelude  in  C of  Bach,  and  they  called  him  irrev- 
erent. They  also  said  it  was  an  easy  task,  for 
i the  harmonies  of  the  prelude  suggested  airs  in- 
numerable— which  calls  to  mind  the  legend  of 
Columbus  and  the  little  egg.  But  the  Germans 
have  laid  more  violent  hands  upon  Bach’s  music. 
Abert  has  taken  a prelude  for  piano  and  the  G 
minor  organ  fugue  and  sandwicUed  a choral  be- 
tween them,  and  in  the  fugue  introduced  the 
choral  again.  Raff  has  turned  the  violin  cha- 
conne into  an  orchestral  show  piece.  And  there 
are  other  instances. 

« • • • • 

That  a piece  written  for  a particular  instru- 
ment should  be  played  upon  that  instrument  and 
that  alone,  is  a safe  rale  to  observe.  For  each 
instrument  has  its  peculiar  genius  which  a skilled 
composer  recognizes  and  obeys.  The  music 
written  for  it  must  inevitably  suffer  in  one  way 
i or  another  if  it  is  taken  from  and  given  to  an- 
other of  different  character.  Yet  we  hear 
Chopin  nocturnes  played  upon  the  ’cello  and  the 
violin,  and  pieces  written  for  brass  bands  or 
string  quartets,  voices  or  xylophones  have  been 
“arranged”  for  the  purposes  of  organ  recitals. 
People  like  arrangements,  and  musicians  who 
know  better  feed  the  popular  taste. 


JV1U31U. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  CONCERT. 

The  seventh  of  the  Cambridge  series  of  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nikiscb,  was  given 
last  evening  at  the  Sanders  Theatre.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture — "Prometheus” Goldmark 

First  movement  from  Concerto  for  Violin ....  lirahms 

Wnldwebcn  from  Siegfried Wagner 

Symphony  No.  3—  "lm  Walde” ....Raff 

Three  of  these  numbers  have  been  played  at 
the  concerts  in  Music  Hall  this  season,  and 
the  concerto  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Kneisel 
at  the  ninth  concert  of  tne  Boston  season  of 
’89’90.  The  programme  was  not  the  less  in- 
teresting on  this  account. 

The  Goldmark  overture  gains  somewhat 
upon  a second  hearing.  At  first  the  effective 
instrumentation  seems  to  hrde  in  a measure 
the  inherent  beauty  and  strength  of  the  work, 
and  it  appears  to  be  a collection  of  highly 
dramatic  and  brilliantly-colored  passages. 
But  there  is  more  in  this  overture  than  merely 
well-contrived  effects.  It  is  a sincere  and 
earnest  composition,  full  oi  the  modern  spirit, 
showing  here  and  there  the  marked  influence 
of  Wagner,  as  is  the  case  with  the  later  writ- 
ings of  Goldmark.  Although  it  is  not  descrip- 
tive or  programme  music,  it  is  very  suggest- 
ive, and  woe  aDd  compassion,  vengeance  and 
heroic  suffering  may  be  easily  found  in  the 
overture  by  those  who  are  not  content  unless 
music  tells  them  something  or  has  a "mean- 
ing.” It  was  loudly  applauded. 

Between  the  modern  Goldmark  and  tbe  ro- 
mantic Raff  came  the  Waldweben  of  Wagner, 
and  this  excerpt  from  "Siegfried”  evidently 
delighted  the  audience.  Whether  portions  of 
Wagner’s  operas  gain  or  lose  by  arranging 
them  for  concert  purposes  is  a much  debated 
question  which  it  were  idle  here  to  discuss. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  ar- 
rangements most  favorably  impress  lovers  of 
music  who  only  know  Wagner  by  his  earlier 
operas  and  these  excerpts.  They  thus  hear 
the  most  musical  pages  of  the  later  operas  aud 
are  spared  the  dreary  measures  which  come 
before  and  after.  Audiences  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  only  sample  num- 
bers, and  they  tain  would  hear  tne 
complete  operas.  The  whole  is  judged 
by  a very  small  part.  Then  again  such  pages 
are  more  effective  when  thus  isolated.  The 
hearer’s  ear  has  not  been  fatigued,  his  mind  is 
not  jaded  by  the  endless  repetitions  of  the 
short  phrases  which  are  intended  to  con- 
stantly recall  preceding  scenes  or  anticipate 
those  which  ensue.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  fifty  years  from  now  the  W agner 
of  tbe  "Ring”  will  be  known  chiefly  by  such 

It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  give  the  first 
movement  oi  the  Brahms  concerto  and  that 
movement  alone.  For  tbe  concerto  is  very 
long— the  first  movement  takes  twenty  min- 
utes—and  however  well  it  may  be  played,  the 
attention  flags  before  the  end  is  reached.  Mr. 
Ivneisel  played  the  extract  superbly,  with 
great  beauty  of  tone,  unexaggerated  feeling, 
unfailing  accuracy  and  rare  intelligence.  He 
was  most  enthusiastically  applauded.  The  last 
concert  of  theseries  will  be  given  April  16. 

Fhilip  Hale. 

#/  


Paderewski’s  concerto  for  pianoforte  and  or- 
chestra in  A minor,  was  played  for  the  first  time 
in  the  United  States  last  week,  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Rlv6-King.  Her  playing  was  distinguished  by 
extreme  brilliancy  and  at  the  same  time  clear- 
ness, remarkable  clearness,  when  the  difficulties 
of  the  work  are  taken  into  consideration.  There 
was  an  accuracy  which  never  failed,  a sense  of 
self-possession,  a confidence  (in  the  better 
meaning  of  the  word)  which  had  its  effect  upon 
tbe  audience,  a dash  which  was  free  from  any 
excessive  personal  display.  Indeed,  the  greater  the 
difficulties  presented,  the  more  modest  and  self- 
restrained  was  Mrs.  King  in  conquering  them. 
Her  performance  was  a fine  exhibition  of  daz- 
zling bravura. 

***** 

If  there  was  no  open  display  of  tbe  tempera- 
ment of  the  musician,  it  may  be  said  in  reply 
that  the  music  itself  made  no  demands  upon  tbe 
emotions.  It  is  a show  piece,  constructed,  in  all 
probability,  for  the  revelation  of  Paderewski’s 
virtuosity.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  a pincb-beck 
composition.  On  tbe  contrary  it  is  tbe  work  of  a 
thorough  master  of  his  trade.  It  is  also  a true 
pianoforte  concerto,  as  tbe  pianoforte  plays  the 
important  part  and  is  not  treated  merely  as  an 
orchestral  instrument;  but  the  pianoforte  part  is 
more  distinguished  by  the  piling  up  of  passages 
for  the  display  of  the  virtuoso  qualities  of  the 
player  than  by  profound  thought  or  sensuous- 
ness. And  so,  in  spite  of  its  cleverness  and  its 
regard  for  the  performer,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  contains  the  elements  of  vitality.  The  hearer 
remembers  stormy  octave-measures  and  thun- 
dering fortissimos,  but  tbe  themes  do  not  stick 
in  the  memory  nor  do  any  of  the  orchestral  com- 
binations haunt  the  mind.  It  is  a work  which 
once  heard  is  soon  forgotten  ; and  it  is  a question 
whether  Paderewski's  delightful  minuet,  known 
throughout  the  land.ds  not  intrinsically  of  greater 
musical  value  than  this  labored  composition 
which  is  made  up  of  accumulations  of  notes.  It 
is  not  a thing  of  flesh  and  blood. 

***** 

Tbe  other  numbers  of  the  program  were  Liszt’s 
Rakoczy  March,  which  seems  tame  in  compari- 
son with  the  one  of  Berlioz,  and  a suite  for 
strings  and  four  horns  in  G minor  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Whiting.  The  suite  is  in  manuscript,  and  it  was 
played  for  the  first  time.  It  is  in  six  movements, 
the  second  of  which,  an  intermezzo,  was  omitted 
Saturday  evening.  The  other  movements  are  a 
preambulum,  aria,  scherzo,  romauze  and  finale. 


Mozart  has  employed  the  combination  of  two 
horns  and  tbe  string  quartet  in  his  “Diverti 
menti”  in  F major  and  B flat  major,  and  each  of 
these,  by  the  way,  is  made  up  of  six  movements. 
And  Rhineberger,  in  his  fine  concerto  for  organ, 
uses  three  horns  with  the  strings.  Otto  Jahn  in 
his  “Life  of  Mozart”  (first  German  edition),  has  I 
much  to  say  theoretically  against  this  combina- 
tion, and  claims  that  the  characteristics  of  tbe 
horn  can  only  appear  in  the  minuet  or  a jolly 
finale ; that  such  a thing  as  the  blending  of  tones 
is  impossible.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  with 
tbe  combination  itself  that  we  quarrel  in  Mr. 
Whiting’s  case,  but  with  his  music. 

• * • • 

For  while  the  suite  shows  much  hard  thinking 
and  hard  work,  it  is  unmelodious  and,  with  the 
exception  of  tbe  scherzo,  uninteresting.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  counterpoint;  there  are  many 
experiments  in  rhythm ; there  is  a free  use  of 
syncopation;  in  short  there  is  everything  but 
music  which  gushes  forth  spontaneously.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  composer  is  a 
man  of  sincere  and  lofty  musical  aims.  It  is 
also  unfortunate  that  tie  seems  to  disdain  lhat 
which  is  simple  and  that  which  is  sensuous,  and 
prefers  to  strive  after  “intellectuality”  in  music 
and  gain  effects  by  harassing  complexity.  But 
music  and  mathematics  and  metaphysics  are 
three  different  things. 

***** 

Saturday  afternoon  Miss  Adele  Ans  der  Obe 
gave  a pianoforte  recital  at  Steinert  Hall  and 
| played  the  following  program:  Beethoven’s 

Sonata  in  C major  op  2,  No.  3;  Vogrich's  “Pass- 
epied” ; Mendelssohn’s  presto  in  E major  op.  7, 
No.  7 ; Chopin’s  nocturne  in  D flat  op.  27,  No.  2 ; 
Tausig’s  valse-caprice ; Schubert's  “Wanderer” 
fantasie,  and  Liszt’s  concert  study  in  D flat  and 
polonaise.  She  gave  a second  recital  Monday 
afternoon  at  the  same  place,  and  played  Bee- 
thoven’s “Waldstein”  sonata;  a gavotte  of  Bach 
arranged  by  Saint-Saens ; Chopin’s  waltz  in  A 
flat  op.  12;  nocturne  in  B major  op.  9,  No.  3; 
polonaise  in  A flat  op.  53;  Schumann’s  fantasie 
in  C op.  17,  and  Liszt’s  “Don  Juan”  fantasie. 
***** 

A stiff  program  this  last  one,  and  she  most 
surely  be  an  Amazon  who  can  follow  the  Schu- 
mann fantasie  by  the  one  by  Liszt.  Yet  among 
the  charms  of  Miss  Ans  der  Obe's  playing  are  tbe 
modesty  of  her  bearing  and  her  grace  when 
seated  before  the  pianoforte.  While  her  touch 
is  virile,  her  strength  more  sturdy  than  nervous, 
she  is  ever  maidenly  in  pose  and  gesture.  She 
is,  first  of  all,  a Liszt  player,  and  she  is  in  her 
element  when  in  a large  hall  w ith  the  orchestra 
at  her  back  she  awaits  the  leader's  6ignal  to 
attack  the  concerto  in  E flat.  But  it  is  a greater 
pleasure  to  hear  her  in  such  a work  of  Liszt  as 
the  Concert  Study  than  in  this  same  famous 
“Don  Juan”  fantasie,  which  is  merely  a piece 
contrived  for  the  exhibition  of  a piqpist’s  powers. 
It  is  a curious  commentary  upon  the  taste  of 
concert  goers  that  she  was  more  loudly  applauded 
after  this  exibition  of  athleticism  than  after  her 
most  thoughtful  and  exquisitely  poetical  version 
of  the  first  movement  of  the  Schumann  fantasie. 
The  crowd,  whether  it  is  made  up  of  our  “best” 
people  or  ragamuffins,  delights  in  feats  of  strength 
and  tests  of  physical  endurance.  It  is  too  apt  to 
measure  the  woith  of  the  pianist  by  the  weight 
of  the  blow.  Yet  a more  perfect  performance 
than  that  of  the  movement  mentioned  is  seldom 
heard.  Excellent  too  was  her  playing  of  the 
Chopin  nocturne  and  the  Bach  gavotte. 


And  yet  it  must  be  said  that  her  bravura  was 
not  always  unimpeachable;  indeed  certain  scale 
passages  were  ragged ; and  there  was  not  a great 
variety  of  tone-color.  This  would  be  surprising, 
indeed  inexplicable  in  the  case  of  so  accorn 
plished  a performer  and  musician  as  Miss  Aus 
der  Ohe,  were  it  not  to  be  remembered  that  she  is 
constantly  traveling  and  constantly  playing  in 
public,  probably  without  sufficient  time  to 
quietly  rest  for  a time  between  two  performances  ! 
and  submit  herself  to  self-criticism.  It  is  also  to  i 
be  regretted  that  of  late  she  has  shown  a ten-  I 
dency  towards  the  display  of  pure  virtuosity  as  | 
seen  in  her  selection  of  bravura  pieces. 

***** 

Mr.  A.  K.  Virgil  gave  a lecture  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  Mason  & Hamlin  Hall  upon  “Tech-  | 
nical  Economy  in  Pianoforte  Study.”  (Mr.  Vir- 
gil is  known  in  connection  with  the  practice 
clavier  which  bears  bis  name.)  This  lecture  in 
reality  was  nothing  but  an  introduction  to  a series 
which  will  treat  of  “Foundational  Pianoforte  j 
Teaching”.  Without  indorsing  or  controverting  ! 
certain  theories  and  statements  advanced  by  Mr. 
Virgil,  it  may  be  said  that  many  of  his  remarks 
concerning  the  present  state  of  pianoforte  play-  | 
ing  were  painfully  true.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  value  of  the  pianoforte  as  a musical  instru- 
ment is  seriously  impaired  by  the  superficial 
manner  in  which  it  is  often  taught.  The  piano- 
forte as  a means  of  private  practice  or  public  dis- 
play is  often  an  instrument  of  torture,  and  piano- 
forte playing  is  frequently  nothing  but  piano- 
forte drumming.  When  Mr.  Virgil  said  that  a 
" student,  after  several  years  of  preparation,  goes 
to  an  acknowledged  master  of  style  and  is  told 
that  his  foundations  are  insecure  and  that  any 
future  building  will  rest  upon  sand  instead  of 
the  rock,  he  was  within  the  bounds  of  reason; 
for  this  happens  every  week.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Virgil  seems  to  forget  that  the  pursuit  of  an 
art  is  in  some  respects  unlike  the  acquiring 
knowledge  of  a trade  or  profession.  Years  ago 
there  was  an  old  superstition  that  the  painter, 
the  poet  and  the  musician  were  born,  not  made. 
But  we  have  changed  all  that,  and  parents  take 
a music  teacher  for  their  children  just  as  they 
take  in  milk  or  receive  the  Sunday  newspaper. 
Since,  then,  it  is  the  current  impression  that  all 
the  Richards  and  Carolines  of  the  neighborhood 
must  play  the  pianoforte  although  they  have 
neither  keenness  of  ear,  nor  sense  of  rhythm,  nor 
musical  instinct,  any  theory  wnich,  if  put  into 
practice  would  abate  the  pianoforte  nuisance  and 
relieve  the  day-and-night-air  of  the  noise  of  I 
technical  study  is  welcome,  and  its  advocate  j 
should  be  encouraged.  In  certaiu  towns  of  Ger- 
many pianoforte  practice  is  regulated  by  law. 
The  player  is  allowed  to  thump  out  his  studies 
between  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  win- 
dows must  be  closed. 


Mr.  Virgil  also  did  well  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  audience  to  the  great  waste  of  time  and : 
money  which  attends  the  present  system  of  in-  \ 
struction,  and  also  the  serious  injury  done  to  tbe  I 
health  in  so  many  cases.  But  when  he  claims  | 
that  “teaching  music”  and  “teaching  to  play” 
should  "for  some  time  be  kept  distinct  and  sep-  ; 
arate  from  the  other,”  well, — this  proposition  ad- 1 


MUSIC. 

MR.  BAERM  ANN’S  CONCER  T. 

Mr.  Carl  Bnermnim  gave  his  fifth  chamber 
1 conoert  of  this  season  at  Union  Hall  last  even- 
j in sj.  lie  was  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  Adamowski, 

I violin.  Mr.  M.  Zach,  viola,  and  Mr.  J.  Adam- 
owski, ’cello.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 

'Prio  tor  ptario,  violin  and  ’cello,  1£  minor Haydn 

Larslietlo  and  Scherzo,  for  piano,  V olin  and 
'cello,  op.  39;  manuscript I’Qlno 

Tranu-^Wlrrcn  j lrro*»  »»• 18 ! ! ! i ! ! ! ! ! ! ! Schumann 
Her  Undeubaum ; tramoilbcd  (or  piano  by 

Uut Schubert 

Study,  op.  25,  No.  XI ChO:  In 

Quartet  for  piAno,  violin,  viola  and  'cello.  K 

tint  major,  op.  47 Schumann 

Haydn’s  trios  are  too  seldom  played  in  our 
concerts,  though  many  of  them  are  delightful 
and  as  fresh  and  graceful  as  when  they  were 
written.  In  these  days,  when  the  obscure  is 
often  preferred  to  that  which  is  clear,  and 
"thought”  usurps  the  place  of  music,  pianists 
are  apt  to  sneer  at  the  pianoforte  music  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart  and  call  it  childish.  These 
trios  of  Haydn,  however,  as  well  as  his  son- 
atas. made  strong  demands  upon  the  tech 
pique  and  taste  of  the  performer.  Many  a pian- 
ist who  plays  Brahms  fails  when  he  attempts 
a Haydn  sonata,  and  many  a man. 
who  thunders  through  a modern 
concerto  breaks  down  when  confronted 
witli  Mozart’s  D minor  coucerco.  Mr.  Baer- 
mau  is  to  be  heartily  praised  for  the  catho- 
licity of  his  programmes  and  the  reverence  in 
which  he  holds  the  men  of  the  last  century. 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  see  the  name  of 
Professor  John  K.  Paine  upou  a programme. 
This  composer,  who  is  hold  in  such  high 
honor  by  all  musicians  and  thoughtful  lovers 
of  music,  has  been  strangely  neglected  of  late. 

I And  yet  what  name  can  justly  be  placed  above 
| his  in  the  catalogue  of  American  musicians? 
i The  larghetto  and  scherzo  played  last 
evening  are  melodious,  spontaneous  and 
characteristic:  they  show  in  every 

measure  the  master’s  hand.  Here  is  no  grop- 
ing about  iu  hope  of  accidental  effects.  Here 
are  no  wild  experiments  which  produce  crude 
results.  The  attention  is  arrested  at  the  very 
start  and  held  to  the  close.  The  music  is  so 
melodious,  the  harmonies  are  so  beautifully 
arranged,  that  the  layman  is  pleased  ; the  de- 
1 velopmeut  of  the  ideas  is  so  logical,  so  inevit- 
able. that  the  theorist  praises.  Though  the 
larghetto  is  in  melancholy  mood,  alternating 
with  thoughts  of  passion,  the  melancholy 
never  becomes  merely  the  expression 
of  dreariness,  the  passion  never 
grows  extravagant  and  therefore  impo- 
tent. The  close  of  this  first  movement  is 
particularly  striking.  The  scherzo,  while  per- 
haps it  is  not  so  pleasing  at  first  hearing,  is  an 
eminently  musical  composition,  compact  in 
form,  with  a trio  of  agreeably  contrasting 
character.  In  each  of  these  movements  there 
is  an  absence  of  diffuseness:  for  Professor 
Paine  has  something  to  say  before  he  begins 
to  write ; and  when  he  writes  he  expresses 
thoughts  already  in  his  mind:  he  does  not 
write  at  random  and  at  length,  until  an  idea 
comes.  The  players  were  loudly  applauded. and 
Professor  Paine  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  a 
genuine  and  hearty  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion and  respect  by  rising  from  his  seat  in  the 
audmnee.  , . , 

Mr.  Baermann  did  wisely  in  choosing  for  his 
solo  numbers  a group  of  interesting  pieces  ot 
moderate  length.  In  concerts  of  this  nature, 
such  selections  are  a relief  and  a contrast,  it 
is  not  always  necessary  to  nlay  sonatas,  nor  is 
it  always  a pleasure  to  hear  them.  And  the 
artist’s  temperament  is  revealed  as  much  iu 
his  interpretation  of  the  minor  pieces  of 
Schumann  and  Chopin  as  those  of 

move  elaborate  construction.  Our  concerts  are 
apt  to  be  too  long,  and  the  different  cumbers 
too  crowded  with  technical  difficulties  and 
kuotty  mental  problems.  Mr.  Baermann  was 
heartily  and  deservedly  applauded  for  his 
thoughtful  Dlaying  of  the  Schumann  numbers 
and  his  brilliant  performance  of  tho  Chopin 
study. 

The  noble  quartette  of  Schumann  was  the 
more  keenly  enjoyed  from  the  fact  that  the 
hearers  were  still  eager  to  hear.  The  ensemble 
playing,  with  the  exception  of  a few  slips  in 
intonation  and  an  occasional  undue  promi- 
nence of  the  pianoforte,  as  in  the  rondo  of  the 
trio,  was  a marked  improvement  upon  the 
work  done  by  the  same  musicians  in  a late 
concert  of  the  series.  The  Adamowskis. 
! when  the  occasion  offered,  played  witli  much 
l feeling,  and  Mr.  Baeruiauu  displayed  the 
qualities  which  give  him  so  hieh  a position  in 
the  rank  of  pianists.  Fhilip  Hack. 


MUSIC. 

THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Tho  programme  of  tho  twentieth  Symphony 
concort  given  in  Music  Hall  last  Saturday 
I evening  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  “Anacreon'’ Cherubini 

Alla.  “I  Have  bout  My  Eurydioo,"  from  “Or- 

1>Iiouh“ tjibclc 

Concern)  (or  Violin.  No.  7,  in  E minor • Spoor 

Win  HUl  liu  Memo  kueu'gtn Hrabin. 

r.ovn  .\jc  or  Not 

1m  Muleii IhUvr 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  I)  minor,  op.  70 Dvorak 

The  voice  of  Miss  l.ena  Little,  who  sang  at 
tho  last  rehearsal  and  concert,  is  a mezzo- 
soprano,  and  certain  of  its  tones  aro  of  genuine 
contralto  qualitv.  It  is  not  distinguished  by 
warmth  and  color.  Tho  UDper  tones  aro  pale, 
the  lower  tones  are  not  free  from  harshness. 
Her  voice  moves  slowly  in  rapid  passages,  as 
if  with  effort,  and  her  delivery  is  at  times 
sluggish.  Yet  sho  has  been  well  taught,  and 
in  her  singing  tho  skill  and  patience  of  the 
teacher  aro  more  noticeable  than  any  display 
of  individuality  or  temperament.  Her  musi- 
cal nature  would  seem  to  be  phlegmatic. 

Therefore  her  selection  of  the  great  air  from 
Uluck’s  "Orpheus”  was  unfortunato.  for  it  dis- 
closed the  lacks  of  her  musical  outfit.  Tho 
delivery  of  the  recitativo  was  monotonous  and 
devoid  of  dramatic  expression.  The  air  itself 
was  taken  in  a tempo  which  was  at  variance 
with  the  rhythmical  construction,  tho  tradi- 
tions, and  the  expressed  wisli  of  the  composor. 

Iu  the  original  score  of  the  Italian  version 
(17G2),  the  air  is  marked  vivace.  Iu  that  of 
the  French  version  (1774)  it  is  marked 
anilante  con  moto.  In  each  version  the  half 
note  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  measure  and  not 
the  quarter  note,  and  Gluck  has  indicated 
this.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  directions 
the  very  character  and  rhythm  of  the  air  cry 
out  against  the  tempo  chosen  by  Miss  Little. 
The  episodes  marked  adagio  and  moderate 
were  not  read  with  dramatic  feeling,  and 
there  was  no  contrast  made  between  the  pas* 
sionate  grief  of  the  chief  theme  and  tne  ten- 
deruess  and  entreaties  of  the  episodes.  And 
so  the  whole  air  suffered  and  its 
effect  was  lost.  A contemporary  ot 
Gluck  named  Boyc  claimed  that  if  the  words 
"1  hare  found  my  Eurydice,  and  nothing 
can  equal  my  joy,”  were  substituted  for  tiie 
original  text,  Gluck’s  music  would  be  as  ex- 
pressive in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  But 
Miss  Little  was  not  seized  by  poignant  grief  or 
keen  delight.  Her  Orpheus  seemed  as  re- 
signed to  his  loss  as  the  hero  of  Offenbach’s 
I operetta,  who  would  never  have  sought  Eury- 
dice had  not  Public  Opinion  coerced  him. 

The  three  songs  sung  later  in  the  evening 
gave  Miss  Little  a better  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  her  art,  and  the  second,  though  it  is 
a fiinasy  thing,  was  sung  delightfully.  The 
singer  was  loudly  applauded,  and  she  was  re- 
j called  twice,  alter  the  aria  and  after  the 
songs. 

Mr.  Otto  Roth  gave  a very  artistic  perform- 
ance of  Spohr’s  violin  concerto  No.  7.  It  was 
admirable  from  a technical  standpoint,  and  it 
was  musically  beautiful  in  conception  and  in- 
terpretation. Mr.  Roth’s  tone  is  small  in  vol- 
ume: but  tone  is  by  no  means  everything  in 
violin  playing,  and  the  finish  and  purity  of  bis 
art  make  ample  amends  lor  any  deficiency  m 
this  respect.  The  concerto  itself  is  a good 
example  of  Snohr’s  agreeable  and  melodious 
stvle,  which  is  always  free  from  that  which 
could  possibly  offend:  and  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason  it  produces  no  marked  effect  upon 
the  nearer  except  to  put  him  in  a state  ot 
vague  amiability.  Mr.  Roth  was  enthusiasti- 
cally applauded,  a fitting  tribute  to  this 
modest  and  talented  musician. 

The  "Anacreon”  overture  is  evidently  a 
favorite  with  Mr.  Nikisch.  It  was  given  last 
season  in  Music  Hall ; it  lately  appeared  upon 
the  programme  of  a Cambridge  concert;  it  ! 
was  heard  Saturday  evening.  Now  Cherubini 
was  not  a man  of  one  overture;  he  wrote' 
otners  which  would  be  listened  to  with 
pleasure.  The  "Anacreon”  was  better  played 
by  the  orchestra  than  was  the  symphony  ot 
Dvorak.  Tho  latter  was  given  with  a vigor 
which  at.  times  was  unbnoied. 

The  programme  of  the  next  concert,  which 
will  be  given  Saturday  evening,  April  4,  in- 
cludes Svendsen’s  second  Symphony,  Latos 
Rhapsody,  Listz’s  concertoifor  pianoforte  in  A 
major,  and  Rubinstein's  overture  "Antnouy 
and  Cleopatra,”  which  will  be  played  in  Bos- 
ton for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Arthur  1'  riedheuu 
will  be  tfie  soloist.  Philip  Hale, 


MUSIC. 

MRS.  BEACH’S  CONCERT. 

Mrs.  II.  II.  A.  Bunch,  with  the  assistann*  of 
Mm.  W.  F.  Whitney,  gave  a concert  in  behalf 
of  the  f amily  of  Calixa  Lavollee  last  evening 
In  Stoinort  Hall.  The  programme  was  an  lol- 

lows:  h 

ruid  Fasti**  C minor. * * 

Sonata  < :i»i-HC.l»'iUl'nu*>,  op.  Joa. . • • 

Hymn  lo  the  Almighty 


. Be<*tbovru 
, . .Schubert 
. Schumann 
C*  LnvaUb* 


\V nr  ii  in? 

Souvenir  <lo  Tol6<lt.  .1 

La  fapiilon > > 

i Jt— Vlclle  Chanson L Bizet 

?.0B"T  j^n‘VoaNoU'l  * k.  seh.rw.nks 

Praeludlttm.  op.  JO.  no.  j 

l.e  WagneV-Uiil 

Spinning  Sung • • N * 

fa— Tho  Blackbird ........  • • * 1 

I b— Wilt  Thou  Be  Mv  Dearie  f . | 

Songs  \ <MS.  ttrst  time.)  z .Mrs.  Bcsott 

1 c— Arlette 

Id— Dark  !«  tli.  Khsbl. .......  J 

Nocturne,  op.  27,  No.  2 I .Chopin 

ballade,  op.  > 

Mrs.  Beach  and  Mrs.  Whitney  appeared  in 
public  last  evening,  for  tho  sake  of  a chanty 
which  appealed  to  all  musicians  and  lovers  of 
music:  aud  their  concert  met  both  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  given  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  tbeir  many  friends. 

The  qualities  which  make  the  playing  of 
Mrs.  Beach  sodelightful  aro  known  to  all.  and 
at  this  late  day  require  no  analysis.  Her 
selections  wore  made  witli  taste,  and  the  two 
gracoful  salon-pieces  of  Calixa  Lavalle©  wore 
heard  with  interest.  Mrs.  Beach  was  most 
heartily  applauded  after  each  number. 

And  as  a composer  of  songs  she  won  even 
a greater  triumph.  There  were  four  of  them 
upon  the  programme,  one  of  which  ie  in  man- 
uscript Verses  by  Henley.  Burns  and  Shelley 
were  chosen  by  her.and  the  musical  setting  was 
in  each  instance  of  conspicuous  merit,  though 
the  fourth.  "Dark  is  tho  Nigut  . might  be 
considered  perhaos  a "mood-picture  rather 
than  a song.  The  third,  an  Ariotte. 
is  fascinating  both  in  melody  and 
accompaniment.  They  were  greatly 
joved.  and  the  singer  and  composer  were 
applauded  again  and  again.  In a*™ 
demands  oi  the  audience  Mrs.  Whitney  sang 
a song  in  manuscript,  lho  fin5?r,  8 otlier 
selections  were  received  witli  plaudits. 


The  West  still  looks  to  the  East  for  culture 
I and  envies  us  our  learned  meu.  If  a chair  of 
philosophy  or  history  is  to  be  filled,  if  an  in- 
! structor  in  an  art  is  needed,  the  secretary  of 
the  college  writes  at  once  to  Beston  or  Cam- 
bridge and  throws  out  a golden  bait.  It  was 
ouly  yesterday  that  I was  allowed  to  read  a 
letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  j 
of  our  teachers  of  music.  The  writer  was  a 
man  high  iu  authority  in  a college  in  Illinois,  J 
Haddock  College— or  perhaps  it  was  Guilock  1 
College— I am  not  sure,  hut  the  name  is 
immaterial.  The  latter,  which  brings  proof  to 
my  assertion,  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Nie-Our  college  is  in  the  market  for 
a director  of  the  music  department.  We  want 
only  a thorough  musician,  one  wno  would  be 
a hustler  and  popular  in  baildiugup  the  de- 
partment aud  a gentleman  preferred 

We  have  one  of  the  most  pleasant  places  of 
the  United  States.  Yours  truly, 


A man  in  whose  equipment,  mental  and 
physical,  all  these  qualifications  are  to  he 
found,  is  truly  a man  of  parts— and  he  may 
evade  discovery— even  here  in  Boston.  He  is 
not  unlike  that  curious  individual,  the  K.os- 
mos,  who,  according  to  Walt  Whitman,  "in- 
cludes diversity,  and  is  Nature.” 

* 

* 

But  this  letter  is  not  free  from  vagueness. 
Does  the  writer  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that 
if  a musician  is  not  a "hustler.”  he  is  not  ! 
thorough?  Can  a "hustler”  be  popular  in 
"building  m>  departments”  and  at  the  same 
time  give  much  attention  to  his  music?  Still, 
it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  a gentleman 
"hustler”  is  preferred  to  your  ordinary  indi- 
vidual, whose  only  claim  to  classification 
among  men  is  that  he  "hustles.” 

VVL  C ff-  3L  l-j  - -7  1 Tavbrnek. 


csterday  I met  Scribsen,  tlie  playwright, 
vvho  is  hero  for  a short  visit.  (Scribsen  is  the 
man  who  wrote  melodramas,  until  his  last 
play— a work  of  rare  merit,  he  tells  me— was 
rejected  by  the  managers  because  they  could 
uot  adequately  put  upou  the  stage  the  final 
scene,  which  was  the  Day  of  Judgment.  He 
is  now  a strong  advocate  of  realism  in  the 
drama.)  He  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  transmigrations,  or  rather  the  transfers  of 
the  hat,  which  once  belonged  to  me,  and  now, 
as  I mentioned  Wednesday,  adorns  an  alien 
head.  He  denied,  however,  my  statement 
that  the  adventures  of  coats  or  trousers  could 
not  be  of  equal  interest,  and  he  said  that  he 
was  now  at  work  upou  a play,  the  motive  of 
which  is  the  occult  influence  of  second  hand 
clotnes  upon  a purchaser.  And  he  gave  me  a 
rapid  synopsis  of  what  expected  would 
prove  to  be  his  masterpiece, 

tt  *■ 

His  leading  character  is  obliged  to  extend 
his  limited  wardrobe  by  frequenting  old 
clo’  shops,  and  he  thus  acquires  by  purchase  a 
coat  of  that  pattern  known  in  trade  as  a 
"Prince  Albert,”  which  was  formerly  worn  by 
an  earnest  expounder  of  the  gospel.  He  also 
buys,  the  bargain  is  so  attractive,  a pair  of 
florid  trousers  which  have  been  cast  off  by  a 
notorious  "sport.”  This  play  is  in  three  acts 
aud  a prelude.  The  prelude  is  the  scene  of 
the  purchase,  aud  it  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  “local  color”  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a "dialect”  comedian. 

In  the  first  act,  the  coat  worn  with  the  pair  I 
of  trousers  designed  originally  for  the  owner 
of  them  lead*  the  hero  to  high  resolves  and 
noble  aims.  He  spurns  temptation  and  labors 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  In  the  second  act  he 
dons  the  second-hand  trousers  without  the  ' 
moral  coat— as  the  weather  is  excessively 
warm— and  his  feet  wander  in  the  paths  of 
sin.  After  realistic  scenes  of  low  life  the  un- 
happy man  returns  to  his  fatuity,  and  the 
third  act  opens  with  the  hero  disclosed,  sur- 
rounded by  them.  It  is  Sunday  morning,  and 
his  wife  and  eldest  daughter  beg  him  to  go 
with  them  to  church.  They  bring  him  his  best 
coat  and— in  an  evil  hour— the  florid,  fatal 
trousers.  He  puts  them  on— in  an  adjoining 
room— and  when  he  conies  again  before  the 
audience  there  is  a terrible  struggle  between 
conflicting  wishes. 

* 4 

When  I asked  Scribsen  concerning  the  out- 
come. he  said  that  he  was  not  fully  deter- 
mined. If  he  followed  the  precepts  of  the  new 
school,  the  curtain  should  be  rung  down  upon 
the  very  struggle,  the  coat  pulling  towards  the 
sanctuary,  the  trousers  enticing  the  man  from 
the  straight  and  narrow  way.  For.  said 
Scribsen,  an  audience  should  always  leave  the 
theatre  iu  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  persons ot 
the  drama.  1 confess  I think  but  littie  of  such 
plays,  aud  to  me  Sir  Peter  Teazle  or  Kuy  Bias 
is  a more  pleasing  spectacle  thau  the  chronic 
invalid  of  the  new-fangled  school,  who  whines 
continually  and  reflects  unpleasantly  upou 
the  habits  of  his  ancestors.  And  I still  am 
firmly  convinced  that,  as  I said,  tlie  hat  is 
more  peculiarly  part  and  parcel  of  the  man 
than  other  garments,  new  or  second-hand. 

, v " U-  X (,  Taverner, 

ORaTOKIU  AT  DEDHAM. 

The  Performance  of  “The  Messiah”  by 
the  High  School. 

Dedham.  March  25.— fSPECiAr,  to  the  Post.] 
— Handel  s oratorio  “Tlie  Messiah”  was  given 
at  the  Memorial  Hall  this  evening,  by  the  nu- 
pils  of  the  High  School,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Samuel  W.  Cole.  The  pupils  were  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Patrick  Walker,  soprano:  Miss 
Certrrde  Edmunds,  alto;  Mr.  George  T.  Par- 
r-tenor. and  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whit- 

, bass;  Mr*.  Abby  Clarke-Ford,  piano, 

'1  members  of  the  Germania  Orchos- 
Thd  choruses  were  given  with  ^ 

decision  of  attack  aud  general  accu- 
racy of  intonation,  a volume  of  tone  and  an 
intelligence  in  phrasing  which  might  well  be 
envied  by  societies  of  greater  age  and  expe- 
rience. The  different  solo  numbers  bv  the 
Singers  from  Boston  were  delightfully  given 
ana  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Mr.  Cole,  to  whom 
the  success  of  this  undertaking  is  mainly  due, 
made  a short  speech,  in  which  lie  gracefully 
alluded  to  the  valuable  assistance  g ven  by 
Mr.  Joyce,  the  sub-master  of  the  school.  The 
ghorus  numbered  about  loo,  and  the  oratario 

as  been  in  study  since  September. 


- \ 


Music. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  fifth  of  the  pleasant  and  instructive  series 
of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann’s  chamber  concerts  was 
given  in  Steinert  Hall,  Friday  evening,  March 
20tb.  Mr.  Baermann  was  assisted  by  Mr.  T. 
Adaniowski,  violin;  Mr.  M.  Zach,  viola;  and 
Mr.  J.  Adaniowski,  'cello.  The  program  was  as 
follows : 

Trio  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  E minor Haydn 

Larghetto  and  Scherzo,  lor  piano,  violin  and 


’cello,  op.  32.  (MS.)...*. Paine 

Des  Abends  j j>romop,  )2 Schumann 

Trauuies  VVirren  j ‘ 

Der  Lindenbaum.  Transcribed  for  piano  by 

Liszt Schubert 

Study,  op.  25,  No.  XI Chopin 

Quartet  lor  piano,  violin, ’viola  and  ’cello,  E 

flat  major,  op.  47 ...Schumann 

***** 


The  name  of  Prof.  John  K.  Paine  has  not  been 
seen  for  a long  time  upon  the  concert  programs 
of  this  city.  No  one  of  his  orchestral  works  has 
been  played  at  the  Symphony  concerts  in  Music 
Hall  since  the  departure  of.  Mr.  Gericke.  And 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  to-day  Prof.  Paine 
stands  easily  at  the  head  of  American  composers. 
There  are  many  young  composers  of  talent  in  this 
country,  there  is  one  at  least  in  this  city,  who  has 
positive  marks  of  musical  genius,  but  no  one  in 
the  United  States  has  as  yet  attained  the  seif- 
control,  the  discriminating  taste,  the  purity  of 
thought  and  logic  of  development  shown  in  the 
ripe  works  of  this  highly  endowed  man.  The 
neglect  and  indifference  of  those  high  in  author- 
ity, and  the  carelessness  of  concert-goers  as  re- 
gards the  compositions  of  Prof.  Paine,  are  a 
commentary  upon  the  real  condition  of  music  in 
this  city,  and  it  seems  as  though  its  cultivation 
is  fictitious,  a thing  of  fashion,  an  ever  changing 
mode. 

***** 

Of  the  manuscript  numbers  played  at  Mr. 
Baermann’s.  conceit,  the  larghetto  is  the  oue 
which  contains  the  elements  of  instantaneous 
popularity  though  the  scherzo  is  admirably 
written  and  the  work  of  a thorough  musician. 
This  larghetto  is  eminently  melodious,  and  its 
melody  is  spontaneous,  not  painrully  sought  out. 
Its  harmonies  are  happily  found;  the  instru- 
ments are  treated  with  loving  care,  and  no  one  is 
slighted  or  pampered.  It  is  free  from  episodical 
padding,  it  is  clear  and  delightful  from  begin- 
uiug  to  end.  It  was  heartily  applauded,  and 
Prof.  Paine  was  obliged  to  bow  his  acknowledg-  j 
ments  from  his  place  in  the  audience. 

***** 

The  ensemble  numbers  were  well  played,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  slips  in  intonation,  and  an 
occasional  dominating  spirit  shown  by  the  piano. 
The  Haydn  trio  seemed  as  fresh  and  sparkling  as 
it  undoubtedly  did  in  the  days  of  wigs  and 
patches;  such  music  is  imperishable,  for  it  is 
music,  and  not  merely  thoughts  expressed  in 
music  which  gropes  and  finds  no  end,  arrives  at 
no  conclusion.  1’he  ensemble  playing  in  this 
trio,  and  in  the  Schumann  Quartet,  which  was 
the  final  number,  was  an  improvement  upon  the 
work  done  by  these  same  musicians  at  a late 
concert  of  the  series,  particularly  so  far  as  the 
strings  were  concerned. 

***** 

It  was  a hapDy  idea  of  Mr.  Baermann  to  play 
a group  of  comparatively  light  pieces  instead  of 
the  ponderous  sonata  or  sturdy  fantasie  which 
too  often  weighs  down  the  program  of  such  a 
concert.  It  furnished  an  agreeable  coutrast,  it 
delighted  the  audience,  and  it  also  showed  the 
versatility  of  his  musical  nature.  He  was 
greeted  at  the  close  of  the  final  number  with  long 
continued  applause  and  was  recalled. 

***** 

The  program  of  the  twentieth  Symphony  con- 
cert given  in  Music  Hall  last  Saturday  evening 
was  as  follows : 

Overture  “Anacron 

“I  have  lost  my  Eurydice” 

Concerto  ior  violin,  No.  7 in  E minor  .. 

SVVie  bistdu  mine  Koenigin 

Love  me  or  not 

Ini  Maien 

Symphony  No.  2 in  D minor,  op.  70 

• * * • • 

Miss  Lena  Little  is  an  American  by  birth  who  I 
has  lived  and  sung  in  London.  Her  voice  is  a j 
inezzo-6oprano,  and  certain  of  the  tones  of  it  are  j 
of  pronounced  contralto  quality.  While  it  is  not  j 
in  any  respect  a disagreeable  voice,  it  is  not 
warm  or  particularly  sympathetic.  Nor  is  it 
designed  for  the  display  of  agility.  It  has  been 
well  trained,  and  Miss  Little  seems  to  have  a 
well-developed  sense  of  intonation  and  thor- 
oughly grounded  and  correct  principles  of  tone 
production.  She  at  times  is  inclined  to  slightly 
force  her  lower  tones,  and  this  probably  comes 
from  a desire  to  gain  a fervor  of  delivery  and  in- 
tensity of  expression  which  do  not  lie  in  her  na- 
ture. For  she  does  uot  seem  to  have  any  marked 
temperament,  and  she  should  abstain  from  sing- 
ing songs  which  demand  passion  and  deep  feel- 
ing. She  is,  however,  evidently  sincere  in  her 
work,  and  modest  and  dignified  in  her  bearing ; 
her  claims  as  a singer  should  not  be  carelessly 
dismissed,  but  they  should  be  treated  with  re- 
spectful consideration. 

* * • • 

She  sang  with  orchestral  accompaniment  the 
great  air  from  Gluck’s  “Orpheus”,  and  the  selec- 
tion proved  unfortunate,  for  it  made  severe  de- 
mands upon  qualities  which  she  does  not  possess. 
In  the  first  place,  the  tempo  chosen  by  her  was 
entirely  too  slow.  The  indications  by  Gluck, 
the  character  of  the  music  itself  and  all  the  tra 
ditions  are  against  it.  The  recitative  which  pre- 
cedes the  air  was  read  monotonously,  and  with 
an  unvarying  degree  of  intensity  of  tone.  Inas- 
much as  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  proper  phrasing  of  the  famous  air  itself, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  the  ideas  of 
Pauline  Viardot,  the  celebrated  singer  and 
teacher,  who.  when  she  sang  the  part  of  Orpheus 
in  the  revival  of  the  opera  in  Paris  (1859),  stirred  i 
musical  Paris  and  won  the  superb  eulogy  of  I 
Hector  Berlioz.  These  ideas  are  found  in  a note  | 
to  an  edition  of  this  aria  which  appeared  in  the  ! 
collection  called  “Ecole  classique  du  chant,”  a 
collection  edited  by  her  and  now  unfortunately 
out  of  print.  Her  remarks  are  as  follows:  “To 
properly  deliver  and  phrase  a dramatic  aria  tak- 
en from  an  opera,  it  is  necessary  to  imagine  the 
scene  where  it  is  placed,  the  situation  which  it 
expresses.  Eurydice  is  here  struck  to  earth  by 
the  look  of  her  husband,  who  had  obtained  from 


the  gods  the  right  to  take  her  from  the  shades  only  r 
on  the  condition  that  he  would  not  gaze  upon  I 
her.  The  recitative  should  at  once  express  the  : 
stupefaction  with  which  this  terrible  and  sudden  | 
blow  btrikes  him,  and  it  should  be  delivered  with 
a smothered  and  concentrated  voice  which  is 
scarcely  able  to  articulate.  The  grief  of  Orpheus 
breaks  out  in  the  motive  of  the  aria,  which 
should  be  sung  from  one  end  to  the  other  mezzo 
forte , without  nuances.  But  when  after  the 
heart  reading  cry,  ’Hear  my  voice  which  calls 
you,’  the  reprise  of  the  motive  follows,  this  first  ! 
reprise,  to  express  the  depth  of  his  sorrow,  should 
be  sung  in  a low  tone,  with  a broken  voice 
choked  with  sobs.  Then  after  another  appsal  to 
Eurydice,  followed  by  the  words,  'Deathly  si- 
lence! what  tormeDt  tears  nay  heart!'  Orpheus, 
who  has  been  kneeling,  raises  himself  in  a trans- 
port of  remorse  and  sorrow,  and  the  last  reprise, 
more  animated  in  movement,  with  fuller  voice 
and  greater  energy  of  expression  is  nothing  but 
one  long  cry  of  despair.” 

***** 

Now  I do  not  say  that  because  Miss  Little  did 
not  sing  the  aria  exactly  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Viardot,  her  performance  should  I 
be  judged  unfavorably.  If  she  bad  taken  a 
directly  opposite  stand,  and  by  her  singing  had 
shown  the  reasons  for  her  conduct,  while  there 
might  be  a difference  of  opinion  concerning  her 
interpretation,  nevertheless  her  performance 
might  be  praised.  But  she  showed  no  individ- 
uality whatever,  and  no  dramatic  conception  of 
the  part.  And  as  her  tempo  was  radically 
wrong,  the  aria  was  of  no  effect. 

***** 

Later  in  the  evening  she  sang  three  songs  and 
again  showed  the  results  of  careful  training. 
The  second  of  the  songs,  a work  of  little  merit 
and  unfit  for  such  an  occasion,  was  sung  ex- 
tremely well,  and  was  keenly  enjoyed  by  the 
audience.  She  was  loudly  applauded  after  the 
aria  and  after  the  group  of  songs. 

***** 

Mr.  Otto  Roth  gave  a thoroughly  delightful 
performance  of  the  Spohr  concerto  for  the  violin 
in  E minor.  It  was  technically  free  from  re- 
proach, and  it  was  eminently  musical.  The  con- 
certo was  played  with  loving  care,  and  yet  his  I 
playing  was  not  labored.  The  task  was  so 
mastered  that  the  effort  seemed  a spontaneous 
act.  The  details  were  scrupulously  finished,  yet 
the  details  were  only  the  parts  of  a symmetrical 
and  artistically  rounded  whole.  It  is  true  that  a 
fuller  tone  might  have  been  desired,  but  where 
there  was  so  much  to  praise,  it  seems  ungracious  , 
even  to  refer  to  this.  He  was  enthusiastically 
applauded. 

***** 

The  orchestral  numbers  do  not  call  for  special 
remark.  The  Cherubini  overture  was  finely 
played;  and  the  Dvorak  symphony  would  have 
been  more  effective  no  doubt,  if  tbe  concert  had 
not  been  prolonged  to  such  undue  length  that 
ihe  atlention  of  the  hearers  flagged  and  the  music 
was  listened  to  perfunctorily.  In  fact  many  in  , 
the  audience  left  the  hall  before  the  Scherzo. 
***** 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  assisted  by  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Whitney,  gave  a very  pleasant  concert  Monday 
evening  in  Steinert  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the 
I family  of  Calixa  Lavallfie.  Among  the  piano 
numbers  were  two  salon-pieces  by  the  late  com- 
poser. “Souvenir  de  I'olede”  and  “Le  Papillon,” 
which  were  heard  with  interest.  Among  the 
songs  were  four  by  Mrs.  Beach,  one  of  which, 
“Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  ?”  is  in  manuscript,  and 
was  sung  for  the  first  time.  The  pianist  and 
singer  were  most  heartily  applauded  by  an  audi 
ence  which  filled  the  hall.  Philip  Hale. 


.Cherubini  ; 
. . . .Gluck 
i. . . .Spohr 
...Brahms 
. ...Secchi 
...  Hiller  j 
...Dvorak  i 
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MUSIC. 

BACH'S  MATTHEW  PASSION. 

Bach’s  “Passion  Music  According  to  St. 
Matthew"  was  Riven  last  evening  by  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Sooiety,  under  Mr.  Carl  ’/.er- 
rahn’s  direction.  The  sooiety  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Harriet  S.  Whittier,  soprano;  Miss  Mary 
U.  How.  alto;  Mr.  George  ,1.  Parker, 
tenor;  Mr.  James  K.  Rlcketson.  tenor; 
Mr.  William  Ludwig,  bass;  >lr.  Ivan  Moraw- 
ski,  bass;  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  organist,  and  Mr. 
H.  G,  Tucker,  pianist.,  The  orchestra  was 
made  up  ot  members  of  the  Symphony  or- 
chestra.  with  Mr.  lviieisel  at  the  bead  and  a 
Chorus  ot  boys  from  the  choirs  of  Emmanuel, 
St.  Paul’s,  and  Harvard  Collego.  prepared  by 
Mr.  George  L.  Osgood  and  Mr.  Warren  A. 
Locke,  sang  the  soprano  ripicno  of  the  first 
number. 

The  first  performance  of  this  Passion  was  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Leips'.c,  Good  Fri- 
day, 1720,  although  the  work  as  it  is  known 
to  us  was  not  completed  uutil  1740.  It  wns 
written  for  church  service,  and  it  was  per- 
formed Dy  the  church  singers  and  church  or- 
chestra under  Bach’s  control.  The  singers  at 
his  disposal  were  about  fifty  in  number,  and, 
according  to  his  famous  letter  to  the  authori- 
ties, seventeen  of  them  were  good,  twenty 
“migfit  be  in  time,”  and  seventeen  had  no 
talent.  He  asked  for  twelve  good 
singers,  three  for  each  part,  though  six- 
teen were  to  be  preferred.  And  we  know 
that  his  orchestia,  made  up  of  players  of  me- 
diocre ability,  was  to  his  chorus  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3 to  2;  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  Bach  did  not  consider  the  voice  parts  as 
the  necessarily  dominating  element.  Indeed, 
Bach  was  first  of  all  a writer  for  instruments, 
and  when  he  composed  his  vocal  works  he 
treated  the  voice  as  an  instrument,  perhaps  a 
superior  one,  but.  as  William  Cart  well  says  in 
his  "Etude  sur  J.  S.  Bacfi,”  onlv  as  a primus 
inter  pares:  and  ’even  the  forms  of  his  cho- 
ruses are  ofteu  borrowed  from  instrumental 
music." 

This  gigantic  work  was  performed  by  tins 
small  force.  Nothing  is  known  concerningits 
reception.  We  know,  however,  that  Bach’s 
request  for  aid  in  the  preparation  and  per- 
formance of  his  church  services  was  refused. 

N’ow  when  it  was  proposed  in  1873  to  give 
the  Passion  Music  in  a concert  of  the 

Paris  Conservatory,  Laiu  u eux 
thought  that  the  best  results  could  be  gained 
from  104  siugers  and  an  orcestra  of  seventy- 
four.  The  present  chorus  or  the  conservatory 
is  about  soventy-two.  but  it  is  most  careluily 
drilled ; in  fact,  the  chorus  numbers  ot  Bach’s 
Mass  in  B minor,  which  has  been  lately  given 
in  the  conservatory  with  great  success,  have 
been  rehearsed  steadily  for  two  years. 

But  the  English  speaking  people  delight  in 
choruses  of  great  size,  and  too  often  is  the  size 
of  the  chorus  regarded  as  a matter  of  more 
importance  than,  the  quality  of  tfie  voices  or 
skill  of  the  singers.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  greater  number  of  Handel’s  choruses  | 
and  the  chorals  of  Bach’s  "Passions”  and  can- 
tattas  gain  by  the  increase  in  volume;  it  is  not 
so  clear  that  choruses  as  difficult  as  the  final 
number  of  the  first  part  of  the  "Matthew  Pas- 
sion” and  other  choruses  of  that  work  are  as 
effective  when  sung  by  a society  of  the  size  ot 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  as  they  would  be  if 
they  were  sung  by  a picked  choir  of  70  or  100 
voices. 

It  would  be,  no  doubt,  an  impossible  task  to 
give  this  work  as  Bach  wrote  it.  Instruments 
used  by  him  are  now  unknown,  though  in 
I Brussels  and  Paris  the  oboe  d’amore  lias  been 
constructed  especially  for  the  production  ol  the 
works  of  Bach,  and  it  has  be  n employed  witli 
success.  But  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
that  knew  him.  Bach’s  place  at  the  organ  was 
not  to  be  tilled  by  another,  even  at  that  age  of 
organists.  Still  the  labors  of  Franz  have  . 
availed  much,  and  last  evening  no  pains  were 
spared  to  make  the  performance  worthy  of 
the  worn  and  of  the  day.  When  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  music  and  the  Gothic  angularity  of 
much  of  i lie  writing  for  the  voices  are  taken 
into  consideration,  the  performance  was 
in  many  respecis  highly  creditable  to 
the  society  and  its  leaders.  It  is  I 
true  that  tnere  were  occasional  slips  in  the  in-  i 
tonatiou.  as  in  the  choral  "O  Head  all  Bruised 
and  Wounded.”  There  was  occasional  con- 
fusion, as  in  the  last  number  of  the  first  part. 
But  the  attack  was  generally  excellent;  the 
march  of  the  different  parts  was  well  ordered, 
though  in  proportion  to  ’he  other  voices  the 
| altos  are  weak ; the  singing  of  the  chorals  was 
clean  and  impressive,  with  the  exception  al- 
ready referred  to;  and  the  magnificent  chorus 
that  ends  the  work  was  given  with  great  effect. 
The  organ  and  piano  were  used  with  discretion, 
and  the  orchestra  was  under  control.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  solos  of  violin,  tlute 
and  oboe  wore  charmingly  played. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  parts  of  the  Evan- 
gelist and  of  Jesus  that  they  demand  great 
artists,  if  the  performance  is  to  bo  only  a 
respectable  one.  "It  is  necessary  for  the  sing- 
ers to  avoid  sentimentality  and  coldness,  to 
show  taste  aud  technical  perfection,  to  com- 
bine the  solemnity  of  the  church  style  with 
the  feeling  for  the  dramatic  situation,  autl 
above  all  to  abstain  from  aiming  at  effect." 
Mr.  Parker,  who  was  the  Evangelist,  declaimed 
with  dignity  and  taste,  and  his  performance 
was  thoughtful  and  musiciau-like  throughout. 
Mr.  Ludwig,  as  Jesus,  was  robust  and  ex- 
plosive. He  has  fallen  into  unpleasant  vocal 
tricks,  and  lie  is  too  ant  to  indulge  in  exagger- 
ation. Nor  was  he  always  sure  of  the  notes 
Mr.  Rickotsou  sang  with  genuine  feeling,  anti 
the  music  that  fell  to  him  was  admirably 
suited  to  his  sympathetic  voice.  Mr.  Moraw-  i 
ski  also  deserves  praise  for  his  conscientious- 
Performance  of  various  characters.  Miss  j 
Whittier  showed  both  natural  taste  and  ex- 
cellent training,  Her  voice  is  light,  hut  it  is 
of  "carrying”  quality,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
pure  aud  most  agreeable.  Miss  How  did  not 
meet  the  severe  demands  made  uoon  her. 

The  music  was  listened  u>  with  profound 
attention  by  the  great  audience.  Tho  very 
proper  request  was  made  that  there  should  he 
no  applause.  Philip  Hale. 


MjrtwjT. 

THE  HANDLi.  AND  HAYDN. 

Tho  Ilundol  and  lluydn  Society  gavo  last 
levelling,  In  Music  Hull,  Mendelssohn's 
•‘Hymn  of  Praise"  and  Mr.  J.  D.  C.  Parker’s 
"Saint  John."  Tho  nocloiy  was  assisted  liy 
Mrs.  Seabury  C.  Ford,  soprano;  Mrs.  Ella  O. 
Kenderson,  alto;  Mr.  Whitney  Mockridge, 
tenor;  Mr.  Gardner  S.  Izunson.  bass,  and  Mr. 
B.  J.  Lang,  organist.  Tho  orchestra  was  made 
up  of  players  from  the  Symphony  Orcliostra, 
with  Mr.  Kneisel  at  the  head. 

The  concert  opened  with  Mr.  Parkor’s 
"Saint  John,”  which  was  composed  in  1889 
aud  produced  last  year  at  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society.  It  was  directed  by  the  composer  at 
tho  first  and  this,  tfie  second  performance. 
The  most  musical  and  interesting  feature  of 
Mr.  Parker’s  cantata  is  the  use  of  choral  ro- 


M8.  PEIRCE'S  CONCERT’. 

Mr.  Howard  F.  Police  gavo  a concert  Satur-  ' 
day  uvonlng  In -Union  Hall.  Ho  Was  assisted  I 
by  the  Kuuisel  Quartette.  Tho  program  mo  I 
was  as  follows:  > t. 

Quarts'll)*  in  0 minor  op.  no  for  ni;inu- ) 

foils*,  violin,  viola  Him  'cello.  f Urilmni 

Hoimin  In  ARsi  op.  no  IlMtlicm-u 

quluiotte  ip  E Hut  op.  •)■*  rorptuno- 1 
forte  uiul  iiriiig  ijuxtieiio.  I ••••••  ecnuinium 

Tho  Brahms  quartette  was  clayed  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city.  This  fact  seems  sur- 
prising, for  the  works  of  Brahms  have  re- 
ceived much  attention  here,  and  they  aru 
heard  by  njany  with  snpoistitious  awe.  But 
tills  quartette,  with  tho  exception  of  tho 
andante  and  certain  measures  of  tho  scherzo, 
is  dry  and  dull,  though  there  are  evidences  of 
i skill  and  ingenuity  In  all  the  movements. 
Tho  andante  opens  with  a charming  melody 
for  the ’cello,  and  it  is  beautiful  from  the  be- 


citative8.  They  are  all  effective,  and  the 
music  fits  the  words,  though  m one  or  two  in- 
stances the  confines  which  separate  sentiment 
from  sentimentalism  are  narrow.  The  recita- 
tive for  altos  and  tenors  and  the  four  Dart 
female  etiorus  are  particularly  effective.  The 
other  portions  of  the  work  contain  tho  ele- 
ments of  popularity,  but  the  soprano  solo  and 
thelfinal  number  are  comparatively  trivial,  I 
and  the  duet  cannot  be  regarded  as  a serious 
setting  of  the  words,  though  it  will 
always  without  doubt  he  a favorite 

number.  The  choruses  were  well  snug,  and 
the  accompaniments  were  generally  satisfac- 
tory. Mrs.  Ford  sang  the  solo  "He  that  is 
mighty”  witli  spirit,  but  her  phrasing  suffered 
from  her  jumping  from  one  tone  to  tho  next, 
so  that  there  was  but  litile  sostenuto,  and  the 
tones,  not  being  sustained,  seemed  thin  and 
hollow.  Her  attack  was  attunes  disfigured 
by  an  upward  portamento,  which  is  commonly 
called  “scooping.”  In  her  singing  of  the 
soprano  part  of  the  "Hymn  of  Praise”  these 
faults  were  not  so  apparent.  Mrs.  Fon- 
derson  sang  the  alto  solo  with  taste 
and  excellent  quality  of  tone,  though 
towards  the  end  the  composer  has  written 
the  climax  so  that  it  lies  in  the  weakest  Dart 
of  the  alto  voice.  In  the  quartette  the  voices 
were  not  always  balanced. 

The  different  numbers  of  the  cantata  were 
heartily  applauded. 

Although  Mendelssohn’s  “Hymn  of  Praise” 
can  not  be  ranked  among  tho  strongest  of  his 
choral  works,  it  is  always  sung  aud  beard  with 
pleasure.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  relation 
can  possibly  exist  between  the  symphony  and 
the  cantata,  or  why  they  should  have  been 
tacked  together.  Aud  with  the  exception 
of  the  soprano  and  alto  duet  with  chorus,  and 
the  "Waicnman”  episode,  the  numbers  of  the 
cantata  are  inferior  to  those  found  in  the 
greator  works  of  Mendelssohn.  But  chorus 
singers  find  the  vocal  parts  grateful,  and  au- 
diences enjoy  the  clearness  of  the  music  and 
its  alternate  fulness  and  sentiment,  though 
the  latter  is  olten  cloying.  Mrs  Ford  was 
heard  to  better  advantage  in  this  work  than  in 
Mr.  Parker’s  cantata.  Her  declamation  was  ; 
dramatic,  and  her  singing  of  sustained 
passages  was  comparatively  free  from 
the  faults  that  iiave  been  referred  to. 
Mr.  Mocsridge’s  manly  voice  gave  emphasis 
to  the  stirring  call  lo  ine  "Watchman."  and 
his  singing  throughout  was  marked  by  the  dis- 
play of  cultivated  taste.  Tho  voice  itself,  how- 
ever, is  rather  virile  than  sympathetic,  and  it 
is  better  suited  to  heroic  passages  than  to 
lender  measures.  The  alto  part,  or  rather,  the 
secoud  soprano  part,  doos  not  lie  favorably  for 
Mrs.  Fenoerson’s  voice,  though  she  sang  dis- 
creetly. The  chorus  work  was  distinguished 
by  a general  excellence  of  attack,  and  the 
body  of  the  tono  was.  as  a rule, 
full  and  pure.  The  famous  chorus 
"The  Night  Is  Departing”  was  given  with 
great  effect,  though  here  and  there  only  a few 
notes  of  a phrase  were  heard  in  a part,  partic- 
ularly in  the  alto.  This  chorus  was  loudly 
applauded,  as  was  Mr.  Mockridge  after  the 
trying  aria  "The  Sorrows  of  Death.” 

The  concert,  as  a whole,  was  worthy  of 
the  reputation  of  the  society,  aud  m merit  the 
performance  of  last  evening  comes  next  to 
the  admirable  performance  of  the  "Messiah” 
given  at  the  first  concert  of  this  sea  on 

Philip  Hale. 


out  interest.  Tfio  opening  allegro  and  tin 
fiDale  aro  merely  manufactured  music. 

Alter  this  work  the  quintette  ofSchumam 
seems  all  -the  more  noble  in  the  clearness  anc 
beauty  of  the  outlines,  ilie  spontaneity  of  tin 
thought,  and  the  musical  interest  of  tliede 
tail. 

The  performance  of  tho  concerted  piccei 
was.  upon  the  whole,  excellent.  When 
it  is  said  that  the  string  parts  were  taken  by 
the  Kneisel  Quartette,  there  is  no  need  of 
words  of  praise.  Mr.  Peirce  has  many  ofthe 
qualities  ol  an  accomplished  player  in  ensem. 
ble.  He  has  a well-developed  technique  a 
sense  of  values,  and,  above  all,  self-restraint 
Ho  realizes  the  fact  that  the  pianoforte  in  con- 
certed music  is  only  ouo  of  tho  instruments, 
and  so  lie  does  not  strive  to  deprive  others  of 
their  rights.  He  should  now  pay  his  atlentiou 
to  touch,  aud  he  should  seek  out  nice  disunc- 
•10ns  in  tone;  for,  though  lie  lias  thoughts 
worthy  of  expression,  he  is  not  always  happy 
ill  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  them 
iml  lie  is  not  yet  able  to  make  the  pianoforte 
,.he  medium  of  ins  individuality.  When  lie 
mays,  ilie  pianoforte  stands  between  him  and 
his  hearers.  He  does  not  speak  to  them  face 
to  face.  He  should  also  study  tho  art  of  using 
the  pedais. 

The  later  sonatas  of  Beethoven  are  more 
like  symphonic  sketches  than  pianoforte  so- 
nuias.  they  suggest  Hie  orcliestra.  for  their 
lull  expression  they  demand  a pianist  /tors 
hum.  \\  bite  one  may  praise  Mr.  Peirce  for 
i lie  ihoughtfulness  of  his  performance  ol  the 
opus  llo.  one  may  wish  that  he  had  chosen 
lor  Ins  soio  number  a Jess  severe  task 

ilie  concert  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  audi- 
ence and  the  applause  was  beany  and  sincere 
It  is  a pleasure  lo  hear  Mr.  Peirce,  for  there  is 
much  to  praise  in  bis  playing  and  he  is  mod- 
est in  ins  bearing.  There  is  no  apparent  rea- 
son why  pa  should  not  take  an  enviable  posi- 
tion among  the  pianists  of  this  country  if  be  is 
willing  to  work,  and  if  lie  is  able  lo'listen  to 
his  own  playing,  that  lie  may  judge  it  aud  so 
improve  by  seii-eriticism. 

He  wiil  give  a concert  the  13th  of  April  and 
he  will  then  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Heinrich 
Meyn  and  the  jtxneisel  Quartette. 

Philip  Hale. 


The  statement  that  the  death  of  General  Joe 
Johnston  was  hastended  by  the  severe  cold 
which  he  caught  as  pall-bearer  at  tbe  funeral 
of  his  old  friend  and  rival.  General  Sherman, 
brought  to  my  mind  the  old  saw  "one  funeral 
breeds  many.”  The  other  day  I happened  to 
meet  a procession  of  men,  some  of  them  ad- 
vanced in  years,  pacing  the  last  honors  to  a 
comrado  who  had  gone  •through  the  open 
doorjf  of  Epictetus.*  There  was  a drizzling 
rain,  it  was  wet  nnder  foot,  The  soaked 
plumes  of  ceremony  refused  to  wave.  The 
faces  of  the  mourners  were  intensified  in 
gloom  by  the  physical  discomfort,  if  not 
danger  of  the  march.  And  tfie  one  to  whom 
they  paid  the  honors  was  indifferent  to  the 
trappings  and  the  music,  careless  of  beating 
sun  or  leaden  sky. 

Remarking  upon  tiiese  incidents  the  next 
day  totiie  Cynic,  he  asked : "Have  you  ever 
thought  how  idle  such  ceremonies  are;  how 
dangerous  to  many,  who  thus  plod  on  to  shako 
hands  with  Death  before  he  calls  upon  them? 
W hy,”  ho  went  on,  "should  family  and  friends 
thus  wish  to  drink  sorrow  to  the  lees?  Why  i 
should  custom  demand  that  they  take  part  in  I 
the  last  grisly  rites?  And  yot  1 would  doi 
have  the  body  go  unattended.  Perhaps  the 
habit  m some  countries  of  employing  hired 
mutes  and  mourners  is  not  to  he  cried  down. 
The  bitter  thought  arises  that  their  grief  is 
often  as  sincere,  their  expectations  of  pecu- 
niary reward  more  moderate.’’ 
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When  my  friend  preaches  from  his  tub 
I seldom  make  reply.  Upon  this  occasion  1 
invited  him  to  lunch  with  me; and  alter  1 had 
ordered— with  my  usual  discrimination— a few 
dishes,  and  a claret  which  the  waiter  reserves 
for  me.  the  Cynic  grew  cheerful.  Indeed, 
while  drinking  the  second  glass  lie  admitted 
that  he  had  perhaps  been  guilty  of  exaggera- 
tion, and  that  there  were  a few  men—  I regret 
to  say,  he  mentioned  their  names— whose 
bodies  he  would  follow  to  the  grave  on  foot, 
o>  en  at  the  risk  of  contracting  a severe  and 
lir, gening  illness.  Taverner, 


HERE  IVBOST0#-  ^ 
Making-  tuy  leisurely  \\  ay  througlljjbne  otonr 
picturesquely  narrow  streets  X he^jfljje  tones 
of  a cornet,  ana.  I soon  fouuil  my^Alinong  the 
crowd  ot  listeners.  It  certain  lwRs  not  the 
player  whose  gentlemanly  bearing  had  so 
impressed  me  upon  a loruier  6cc%sion;  it  was 
a man  of  even  more  distinguishes#  appearance,  i 
His  trousers,  carefully  creasedujwere  beyond  1 
I reproach.  His  linen  was  spoi^&s.  His  coat 
I was  a part  of  himself:  it  did  not  hanglupon  his 
frame  as  though  it  were  hastily  thrown  upon 
a clothes-horse.  His  boots  shone  hr  lliantly, 
and  thegloss  of  his  hat,  of  this  year’s  style,  was 
so  Sapoliou— if  I may  coin  a word— that  I 
caught  myself  humming  the  refrain  of  a well- 
known  street  song  of  interrogation. 

He  blew  the  cornet  very  sweetly.  I thought, 
though  my  friend  the  musical  critic  would  no 
doubt  have  censured  his  embouchure.  And 
wlieu  he  tucked  the  instrument  under  his 
arm  and  passed  the  hat  with  silent  dignity, 
the  pathos  of  the  scene  quite  overcame  me. 
If  his  trousers  had  been  frayed,  if  bis  boots 
had  suffered  the  Xalicotian  treatment  of 
transferred  patches,  even  if  he  had  been  at- 
tended by  the  traditional  dog,  whose  lank 
body  and  dejected  air  seemed  to  say,  "We  are 
so  poor,”— even  then  the  scene  would  not 
have  touched  me  so  deeply.  As  I dropped  a 
coin— of  trilling  value  but  heavy  with  good 
wishes— into  the  hat,  I thought  of  the  homo 
life  of  this  musician,  who  in  the  public  street 
was  "toiling  and  moiling  to  gain  the  where- 
withal to  avoid  financial  stagnation.” 

For  he  had  a home.  A loving  wife  nad 
tended  carefully  his  wardrobe.  She  had 
cheered  him  as  he  donned  it;  she  had  anxious- 
ly watched  the  sky.  hoping  that  it  would  re- 
main unclouded.  Even  now  she  followed  in 
spirit  his  footsteps,  and  thought  of  the  even- 
ing meal.  This  reminded  me  that  it  was  time 
— for  hrocn,  and  I went  to  my  favorite  restau- 
rant and  tried  to  forget  this  well  dressed  man. 
this  peripatetic  player  of  tne  cornet.  To  my 
j surprise  he  entered  the  restaurant,  not  with 
an  apology,  hut  with  confidence;  and  lie  sat 
down  at  a neighboring  table. 

* * 

I aiu  not  oyer-curious,  and  I dislike  to  in- 
trude upon  the  privacy  of  a man  when 
he  is  at  table.  Yet  I was  somehow  compelled 
to  watch  his  actions.  He  ordered  certain 
dishes  with  knowledge  and  forethought.  And 
wine  was  brought  him,  a claret  far  superior  to 
mine,  if  I could  judge  from  the  label  which 
proudly  stared  my  modest  pint  out  of  counte- 
nance. (But  as  I grow  older.  I lose  all  con- 
fidence in  labels).  For  the  life  of  me  I could 
not  refrain  from  mentally  assisting  him, 
from  oysters  to  fingeroowl,  although  I 
pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  a pamphlet  which 
I had  purchased  at  the  corner.  I loitered  and 
I spun  out  tDe  time  until  he  left  the  room, 
and  then  calling  the  waiter,  I said:  “Who  is 
that  man?”  And  Doyly  replied,  as  he  eyed, 
somewhat  contemptuously.  I imagined,  my 
modest  check  and  fee:  “Why,  that’s  Billy 

Blast.  He  left  the band  (naming  a well- 

known  organization)  because  he  makes  more 
in  the  streets.  Sometimes  he  blows  in  $10  a 
day  right  here.  He  knows  • how  to  order.” 
Dovly  is  not  my  favorite  waiter.  But  I think 
I shall  always  lunch  at  the  club  after  this. 


MISS  TEMPEST’S  RETURN. 

The  Duff  Comic  Opera  Company  ap- 
peared last  evening  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  in  Stephenson’s  and  i'«ii  e-'- 
rotby.”  and  the  large  audience  . - • • 
Miss  ' Marie  Tempest  a most  hearty  wel- 
come the  moment  she  appeared  on  the  stage. 
Miss  Tempest  is  as  fascinating  as  ever.  She. 
is  piquant,  coquettish,  suggestive,  the  very] 
Muse  of  operetta.  Her  methods  are  Gallic, 
they  are  so  subfile  anil  indirect.  The  inflec- 
tions of  her  voice,  the  use  of  her  eyes,  the 
pout  of  her  lips,  the  twinkle  of  her  heels— 
tbeseare  indescribable.  In  other  women 
they  might  be  of  trilling  importance,  they 
might  not  attract  attention.  nut  every  ex-  j 
pression  of  Miss  Tempest’s  mobile  face,  even  | 
the  attitude  taken  by  nor  soubrette  nose,  de- 
mands respectful  attention.  She  has  a re- 
markable individuality:  and  perhaps  her 
greatest  charm  lies  not  so  much  in  what  she 
actually  does  as  in  the  expectation  of  what  she 
may  do  and  is  liable  to  do.  As  a singer,  she  is 
otteu  pleasing  and  never  offensive. 

She  manages  her  voice  with  consid- 
erabl  skill.  her  intonation  is  correct, 

and  she  refrains  from  the  screech  that  is 
looked  upon  by  so  many  singers  in  operetta  as 
a powerful  lodestone  to  draw  tiie  applause  ot 
| the  audience. 

As  "Dorothy”  was  lately  given  at  the  Globe 
I Theatre  by  this  company,  the  performance  of 
j last  evening  does  not  call  for  extended  com 
! menu  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Eawri.  who 
I took  the  part  of  Lurcher,  the  company  is  the 
! game.  Miss  Irving  and  Miss  Snyuer  are  fair 
to  look  upon;  \lr.  Bassett  sang  most  accept- 
ably and  the  chorus,  while  it  hears 
idle  marks  of  travel,  was  snlhcient  111  tbo 
concerted  numbers.  Mr.  Lawn’s  jests .and 
ptauks  seemed  to  amu&e  the  audience,  and 
therefore  any  analysis  of  hi-,  m*  comim ! or  ai.y 
Initorical  sketch  of  the  origin,  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  jests  themselves  might  he 
regarded  as  impertinent.  "Dorothy  wall  bo 
[riven  to  night.  Wednesday  evening  and  fsatur- 
d\y  afternoon.  Thursday  afternoon  ..and 
evening  Miss  Tempest  will  appear  m 1 he 
lie  l llussar.”  and  Friday  and  Saturday  even- 
ings she  will  ho  seen  in  "Carmen.  , j - 
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xaver  scharwenka:  | 

Mr.  Xaver  Scharwenka  gave  a pianoforte  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Music  Hall.  The 
programme  was  as  follows : 

Eantasle— Op.  49 Cnopln 

Praeliuilum  un.l  Fuge  ( E minor) Mendelssohn 

Erzaehlungen  Am  Clavier— Op.  5. 

Mo.  1 

Ifovellelte— Op,  22 . . . 

Valse  Caprice-  Op  31 i 

Staccato  Etude— Op.  27... J 

Impromptu  a la  Ilongroise  ana  Marcia— far- 
rangea  tor  tw  o bauds  by  Xavier  Scbar- 

wenka) Scliuhert 

Carneval— Op.  9 Schumann 

lUcordanza 1 , 

Tell  Overture— (a’  apres  liosslnl ) 

This  was  in  many  resDects  an  interesting- 
programme.  Although  several  of  the  num-. 
bers  are  salon  music,  they  were  heard  with 
pleasure,  for  they  are  excellent  specimens  of 
their  class,  and  they  were  played  with  taste 
and  brilliancy.  The  Schubert  arrangement, 
however,  is  a dreary  thing,  and  when  Rossini 
wrote  the  overture  to  "William  Tell”  he 
planned  it  for  an  orchestra,  not  a pianoforte. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  value  to  hear  occa- 
sionally such  transcriptions,  for  they  show  the 
musical  fashions  of  past  years.  When  the 
young  Liszt  conquered  in  concert  halls,  it  was 
an  age  of  variations  and  transcriptions,  and 
any  popular  operatic  theme  served  as  the  pre- 
text for  many  a musical  enormity.  And  even 
trombone  and  oboe  solos  were  then  heard  in 
symphony  concerts. 

While  Mr.  Scharwenka’s  playing  through- 
out the  concert  was  distinguished  by  refined 
taste  and  the  repose  that  comes  from  con- 
scious power,  while  it  was  marked  by  the  ac- 
euraev  and  brilliancy . of  its  bravura— the 
qualities  that  individualize  his  performances 
were  most  clearly  seen  in  his  interpretation 
ol'  Schumann’s  "Carneval”  and  .Liszt's 
"Ricordanza.”  And,  indeed,  his  own  graceful 
pieces  were  played  wiih  a peculiar  ciiarrn, 
witti  the  mixture  of  melancholy  and  dash  de- 
manded by  them. 

From  his  appearances  in  public  in  this  city, 
one  might  with  reason  call  Mr.  Scharwenka  a 
bravura  player.  pur®  and  simple,  aud  deny 
him  certain  qualities.such  as  depth  of  thought 
and  lvrical  feeling.  But  lie  who  has  heard 
him  under  more  favorable  conditions  (when 
he  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  artist  de- 
manding judgment  upon  his  work)  knows 
I that  the  display  of  virtuosity  rests  upon  a solid 
! musical  basis,  and  that,  when  the  medium  of 
expression  allows,  his  song  is  sustained  and 
lull  and  direct.  The  elegance  and  brilliancy 
of  his  playing  are  but.  the  carefully  chosen  and 
well-fitting  garments  that  cover  a sound  and 
robust  musical  body. 

Mr.  Scharwenka  was  loudly  applauded  and 
frequently  recalled.  Philip  Hale. 


MR.  HE  FACrlMANN. 

Mr  dePachmann  gave  a pianoforte  recital 

yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickering  Hall.  The 

programme  was  as  follow . 

Fantatsie,  od.  49.  1 

ballade,  od.  23. 

WSe“Pop.28,Xos.l9and  10.  j 
Scherzo,  op.  39. 

llazourka,  op.  4.  Q 

Three  Etudes,  op.  25  Xo.  2,  op.  10 
Xos.  4 and  5. 

Nocturne,  on.  37,  A* 


. Choplu 


RUUIUUIG,  vp.  - v - . 

Two  Waltzes,  op.  42;  op.  C4,Xo.  1. 

Polonaise,  op.  40,  No.  1.  J 

When  de  Greef,  a Belgian  pianist,  in  1890 
played  Grieg’s  concerto  in  Paris,  Camille  i 
Bellaigne  wrote  of  him  as  follows:  “Here  is  a 

pianist  who  plays  without  dryness  aud  with- 
out hardness,  who  takes  hold  of  the  keys  ! 
without  attacking  them,  as  so  many  attack,  i 
with  aggressive  violence.  He  manipulates, 
he  shades  off  and  tones  down  the  sonority  | 
produced,  as  a painter  treats  his  colors;  and 
-we  forget  that  those  frightful  keys  of  wood 
and  ivory  that  so  often  rebel  against  all  ex- 
pression and  all  poetry  stand  between  the 
strings  and  the  pianist  s fingers. 

These  words  may  he  justly  applied  to  Mr.  de 
Pachmann  and  his  concert  of  yesterday ; aud 
yet  they  are  faint,  colorless,  inadequate.  After 
such  a performance  it  would  be  impertinent 
to  play  the  pedaut  and  speak  in  detail  of 
technical  points.  It  is  true  that  in  one  or  two 

numbers  he  took  liberties  with  the  lext;  nor 

were  his  interpolations  improvements.  They 
were  few.  and  they  were  quickly  pardoned. 

It  is  true  that  he  occasionally  gave  an  inter- 
pretation of  certain  phrases  that  was  at 
war  with  all  traditions.  But  Mr.  de 
Pachmann  is  a law  unto  himself,  and 
cplm  knows  but  that  in  after  years 
Chopin  traditions  will  dale  back  to  i 
the  time  of  his  appearances  in  public,  bufhee  j 
it  to  say  that  the  concert  of  yesterday  was  a 
most  remarkable  exhibition  of  true  pianoforte 
playing— and  such  playing  is  seldom  heatd. 

U is  not  the  least  of  Mr.  de  Pachmann  s tri- 
umphs that  he  restores  the  pianoforte  to  its  i 
proper  place,  aud  under  his  hands  its  claim  to  j 
be  ranked  among  musical  instruments  is  most 

C4fhefaudience  tided  the  hall  and  tne  applause 
Woc  most  Hearty.  When  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
had  pTaved  the  final  number  of  the  programme 
he  was  recalled,  and  the  hearers  remained  Lm  j 
their  seats.  In  answer  to  the  demand  fort 
"more  ” be  gave  two  studies  by  Henselt.  and 
when  he  was  again  recalled,  he  playea  su- 

^ le^/reHo ‘‘add  that  Mr  De  Pach 
mann  will  give  a feci«al I in  Cl.tckermg  liall 
Thursday  evening,  April  16.  this  win  ue 
nosnively  his  last  appearance  this  season. 
TP?e  piogramme  will  include  tl.e  following 

PISonatayo^  36;1  two  nocturnes  op.  SoNtol, 
nr>  27  No.  2;  two  ballads,  op.  23.  op.  * 
three  mazourkas.op.  41  No.  ^V?p*  ?°n5°V2'  on 
5<)  \o  3 ; three  etudes,  op  10  No.  4.  No.  op. 
II  No  r,  three  waltzes,  op.  64  No.  2,  op.  34 
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MUSIC. 


THE  CECILIA. 

The  third  concert  of  the  fifteenth  season  of 
"Tue  Cecilia.”  under  the  direction  of  >lr.  B.  J. 
Lang,  was  given  last  evening  in  Music  Hall. 
The  programme  was  made  up  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Chadwick’s  “The  Pilgrims.”  composed  for 
chorus  and  orchestra,  and  selections  from 
Max  Bruch’s  "Odysseus”  for  chorus,  solo 
voices  and  orchestra.  In  the  latter  the  society 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Gertrude  Ed  mauds.  Miss 
Harriets.  Whittier,  Mr.  William  Ludwig,  Mr. 
George  J.  Parker  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Wellington. 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  taken  for  the  text  of 
"The  Pilgrims”  the  familiar  poem  of  Mrs. 
Hemaus.  However,  opinions  may  idffer  as  to 
the  poetical  merit  of  the  verses,  the  lines  are 
suggestive  of  music,  and  they  admit  of  strong- 
ly contrasting  episodes.  The  composer  has 
been  very  successful  in  his  treatment  of  this 
poem.  It  is  descriptive  without  being  ex- 
travagant: it  is  melodious  without  being 
trivial ; it  is  scholarly  without  being  dull. 
There  are  many  harmonic  effects  that  are  so 
happily  invented  that  they  seem  spontaneous 
and  inevitable.  There  is  an  abundant  us#  of 
counterpoint  throughout  the  work,  and  the 
counterpoint  serves  its  mission,  to  embellish, 
and  not  to  perplex.  The  cantata  opens  with 
an  admirably  written  storm  scene.  Then  fol- 
lows an  animated  movement  working  into  a 
stirring  and  impressive  setting  of  the  lines  be- 
ginning "Amidst  the  storm  they  sang.”  The 
few  orchestral  measures  that  connect  this  last 
movement  with  the  movement  beginning  with 
a solo  for  basses  are  worthy  of  attention:  and 
the  andante  itself  is  interesting  in  theme  and 
treatment.  (In  the  performance  it  was  taken, 
perhaps,  a shade  too  slow).  Then  follows  a 
short  introduction  to  a fugue,  and  the  theme 
of  this  fugue  is  to  set  the  words,  “They  have 
left  unstained  what  there  they  found— Free- 
dom to  worship  God.” 

These  lines  are  a direct  contradiction  to  the 
conduct  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England, 
and  Mr.  Chadwick,  with  perhaps  unconscious 
irony,  chose  the  warring  elements  of  fugal 
form  to  pointedly  express  in  music 
this  contradiction.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
strongly  written,  increasing  in  interest  with 
each  measure,  until  the  organ  point  is  reached  : 
this  is  worked  up  in  masterly  manner,  and  the 
cantata  closes  with  broad  and  simple  har- 
monies. Not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  tHis  > 
work  is  that  it  is  so  written  that  it  can  be 
sung;  and  the  "Cecilia”  chorus  displayed  pure' 
and  noble  volume  of  tune,  precision  of  attack, 
and  musical  intelligence.  But  the  orchestra 
too  often  disregarded  the  dynamic  effects,  and 
so  the  result  was  that  in  the  performance  the 
work  seemed  too  heavily  scored.  This  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  andante  con 
moto.  "The  Pilgrims”  is  an  effective  and 
pleasing  composition,  and  it  well  deserves  a 
i second  hearing. 

Only  portions  of  Bruch’s  "Odysseus”  were 
given,  and  so  the  concert  was  of  reasonable 
length.  The  scene  of  Odysseus  in  Hades  was 
entirely  omitted.  In  the  "Storm  Scene”  only 
the  prayer  to  Athena  was  sung.  Parts  of  the 
"Return”  were  cut  out.  and  seventeen  pages 
of  the  final  number  were  passed  over.  These 
omissions  were  no  doubt  unavoidable:  still  it 
seems  a pity  that  the  work  should  uot  be  given 
as  a whole.  As  the  "Odysseus”  has  been  given 
in  Boston,  and  more  than  once,  it.  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  the  music  in  detail.  As  re- 
gards the  performance,  it  may  he  briefly  said 
that  the  choruses  in  general  were  admirably 
sung,  with  a steadiness  and  Drecision.  a vol- 
ume and  purity  that  left  little  to  bs  de- 
sired. In  the  "Song  of  the  Rhapsodes”  ihere 
were  one  or  two  false  entries;  ptanissimos 
were  occasionally  overlooked ; the  prayer  to 
Athena  was  taken  at  too  slow  a pace;  but  to 
dwell  upon  these  and  other  little  slips  would 
be  ungracious  when  the  singing  of  the  chorus 
as  a whole  was  of  so  high  a standard. 

The  playing  of  the  orchestra  cannot  be  so 
highly  praised.  It  was  characterized  rather 
by  a robust  earnestness  th.au  by  precision  or 
attention  paid  to  dynamics.  It  is  to  he  re- 
gretted that  in  concerts  of  this  nature  there 
cannot  he  a sufficient  number  of  rehearsals. 
Such  scores  as  that  of  "Odysseus”  cannot  De 
properlv  plaved  with  one  or  two  rehearsals, 
even  when  the  players  are  the  skilled  musi- 
cians who  were  last  evening  under  Mr.  Laug’s 
direction.  . . . _ . 

Mr  Ludwig,  who  sang  the  part  of  Odysseus. 
gave  a very  dramatic  and  spirited  reading'. 
The  faults  that  were  so  apparent  in  his  per- 
formance in  the  "Passion  Music”  last  week 
were  not  so  noticeable  last  evening.  He  was 
not  so  explosive;  he  did  not  so  juggle  with  his 
voice.  He  did  not  disdain  the  use  of  the  legato 
when  occasion  called  for  it,  and  he  was  as 
Ihaopy  in  expressions  of  tenderness  as  in  de- 
nunciatory passages.  His  attack  was  at  times 
dovenly,  and  his  tone-production  was  occa- 
sionally'curious,  almost  inexplicable— as  in 
ibis  treatment  of  the  word  “queen”  whenever 
it  occurred;  but  his  performance  was  upon  the 
whole  an  artistic  one.  ....  . - 

Miss  Edmands  sang  the  thankless  part  of 
Penelope  with  care,  skill  aud  taste.  But  Miss 
Edmands  is  an  alto;  at  least  she  is  so  classed. 
Now  the  music  of  Penelope  is  for  the  most 
part  out  of  the  alto  range ; it  lies  high.  If,,  at 
limes  her  voice  seemed  thin,  if  h#r  singing 
showed  effort,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  music 
and  not  the  fault  of  the  singer.  This  question 
then  comes  up:  Why  does  Miss  Edmands  stug 
parts  that  are  repugnant  to  her  v#rce  and  that 
do  not  show  its  beauties?  . ... 

The  other  soloists  were  satisfactory  in  their 
respective  parts.  Th®  aadieuce  seemed  to 
thoroughly  eujoy  the  different  numbers,  and 
the  applause  was  frequent  and  hearty. 

Philip  Hale.  S 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  IVEEK. 

Sunday  evening  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety gave  in  Music  Hall  the  fourth  concert  of  this, 
its  seventy-sixth  season.  The  program  was 
made  up  of  Mendelssohn’s  “Hymn  of  Praise” 
and  Mr.  J.  D.  C.  Parker’s  "Saint  John.”  The 
society  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Seabury  C.  Ford, 
Mrs.  Ella  C.  Fenderson.  Mr.  Whitney  Mock- 
ridge  and  Mr.  Gardner  S.  Lamson.  Mr.  Lang 
was  the  organist,  and  the  orchestra  was  made 
up  of  members  of  tho  Symphony  orchestra,  with 
Mr.  Kneisel  at  the  head.  The  performance  as  a 
whole  was  much  better  than  that  of  Dvorak’s 
“Stabat  Mater”  or  the  Bach  “Passion  Music  ac- 
cording to  Saint  Matthew”  which  were  given  at 
the  second  and  third  concerts.  The  attack  of 
the  chorus  was  more  precise  and  the  volume  of 
tone  was  fuller  and  of  purer  quality  than  in  the 
"Passion  Music.”  But  tho  chorus  is  not  well- 
balanced,  for  the  altos  are  weak  and  in  four-part 
work  only  three  parts  were  clearly  heard.  The 
phrasing  was  fair,  though  at  times  only  the 
peaks  of  the  phrases  were  to  be  distinguished, 
the  ascent  and  descent  being  apparently  regarded 
as  of  little  musical  worth.  Nor  was  the  differ- 
ence between  piano  and  mezzo  forte,  and  that  be- 
tween mezzo  forte  and  forte  always  observed. 
Still  there  was  much  to  praise  in  the  chorus  sing- 
ing in  each  of  the  selections. 

■ • • • • 

| Mrs.  Ford  was  heard  to  better  advantage  in 
I the  “Hymn  of  Praise”  than  in  the  cantata  of  Mr. 
Parker.  She  has  dramatic  instinct,  considerable 
taste,  and  a decided  temperament.  Her  chief 
fault — and  it  is  a common  one  in  these  days — is 
I her  disinclination  or  inability  to  sustain  her 
' tones  and  to  employ  the  legato.  Therefore  the 
I tones  often  seem  boilow  and  the  phrasing  suffers. 
There  are  many  things  to  be  said  in  her  favor, 
and  it  is  a pity  that  she  does  not  at  once  strive  to 
correct  this  one  glaring  fault.  Mrs.  Fenderson 
sang  the  air  in  “Saint  John”  with  unaffected 
sentiment,  and  she  sang  conscientiously  her  part 
in  the  “Hymn  of  Praise,”  though  the  music 
does  not  suit  her  voice.  Mr.  Mockridge  made  a 
most  favorable  impression  by  his  declamation  of 
the  stirring  call  to  the  Watchman,  and  his  work 
throughout  was  characterized  by  manliness  and 
intelligence.  The  voice  itself,  while  it  is  free  and 
robust,  is  not  a sympathetic  one. 

• * * * * 

The  Duff  Comic  Opera  Company  is  at  the 
I Tremont  Theater,  and  the  three  works  given 
1 have  been  “Dorothy,”  “The  Red  Hussar,”  and 
“Carmen.”  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lauri, 
who  takes  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Mackay,  the 
company  is  the  same  as  when  it  was  at  the 
Globe  Theater  earlier  in  the  season,  and,  as 
“Dorothy”  and  “The  Red  Hnssar”  were  then 
noticed  in  the  Boston  Home  Journal,  they 
require  no  extended  comment ; yet  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  pass  Miss  Marie  Tempest  by  without  a 
word  of  praise. 

• • • • • 

Miss  Tempest  is  by  far  the  most  pleasing  ope- 
I retta  singer  who  comes  before  our  public.  As  a 
singer  she  is  pleasing;  for  she  uses  her  voice 
with  skill  and  discretion.  As  an  actress  she  has 
a keen  sense  of  values,  and  a bewitching  person- 
ality. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  she  does  not 
appear  in  operettas  that  would  give  a better 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  her  peculiar 
talents.  There  are  operettas  by  Offenbach  and 
Lecocq  and  Audran  in  which  her  Gallic  spirit 
| could  find  full  play ; and  the  sparkle  of  the  dia- 
I logue,  and  the  humor  and  fun  of  the  situations, 
would  be  a most  delightful  change  from  the 
horse  play,  stale  jests,  and  dreary  gags,  that  dis 
| figure  so  many  of  the  so-called  “comic  operas” 
now  upon  the  stage. 

* * » * • 

Mr.  Vladimir  de  Pacbmann  gave  a Chopin  re- 
cital in  Chickering  Hall,  Thursday  afternoon, 
and  he  played  the  following  program  : Fantasie, 
op.  49 ; Ballade,  op.  23 ; Impromptu,  op.  29 ; Pre- 
ludes, op.  28,  Nos.  19,  16;  Scherzo,  op.  39; 
Mazurka,  op.  33,  No.  4;  Etudes,  op.  25,  No.  2; 
op.  10,  Nos.  4,  5;  Nocturne,  op.  37,  No.  1; 
Waltzes,  op.  42;  op.  64,  No.  1 ; Polonaise,  op.  40, 
No  I. 


The  hall  was  filled  from  corner  to  corner,  and 
the  applause  was  not  the  ordinary  expression  of 
decorous  joy,  that  rewards  the  Iab6rs  of  toiling 
j pianists  and  marks  the  steady  approach  to  the 
end  of  the  concert — too  often  a longed  for  goal. 
The  applause  of  Thursday  was  enthusiasm 
i rather  than  applause.  For  when  de  Pachmann 
bad  finished  his  program,  he  was  twice  com- 
pelled to  respond  to  the  demands  of  his  hearers 
by  playing  pieces  by  Henselt  and  Liszt ; and  no 
doubt  he  would  have  sat  at  the  piano  for  hours 
had  not  the  inexorable  train  for  New  York 
snatched  him  from  us.  It  was  a remarkable 
scene;  but  for  that  matter  everything  that  sur- 
rounds Mr.  de  Pachmann  is  remarkable  ; it  is 
not  possible  to  imagine  him  in  a commonplace 
situation. 


Surely  his  playing  merited  this  tribute.  To 
speak  of  it  as  it  deserves  would  be  to  run  mad  in 
gaudy  words  of  rhetoric.  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
has  given  many  afternoon  recitals  in  this  city  ; 
but  never  has  he  seemed  so  happy  in  his  inter- 
pretation, or  even  so  spontaneous  in  his  delivery 
as  on  Thursday  last.  To  speak  of  the  technical 
side  of  his  performance  would  be  impertinent. 
There  arc  certain  things  that  are  taken  for 
granted,  and  among  them  is  the  supreme  ability 
of  de  Pachmann  to  use  his  fingers  in  coaxing 
from  the  pianoforte  the  secrets  whispered  to  it 
long  ago  by  Chopin. 

• » » * • 

Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick’s  musical  setting  of 
Mrs.  Hemans’  poem,  “The  Pilgrims”  and  Max 
Bruch’s  “Odysseus”  were  sung  by  the  Cecilia, 
under  Mr.  Lang’s  direction  at  the  third  concert 
of  this  season,  given  Thursday  evening  in  Music 
Hall.  Mr.  Chadwick’s  cantata  is  a very  inter- 
esting work  ; it  is  admirably  written  ; it  is  at  the 
-ame  time  melodious  and  dramatic.  It  is  live 
•sic  that  takes  hold  of  you,  and  when  you 
the  hall  it  goes  wiih  you.  There  is  not  a 
age;  and  yet  the  composer  has  not  sought 
.cs  by  extraordinary  means,  nor  does  he 
rive  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  hearer  by 
ftnge  rhythms  or  uncommon  orchestral 
its.  It  is  a sincere,  honest  work,  and  it  is  a 
iit  to  the  composer. 


work  wero,  generally  speaking,  exceedingly  well 
sung  by  the  chorus.  Occasionally  a closer  atten- 
tion to  dynamics  would  not  huve  been  amiss, 
but  the  chorus  singing,  upon  the  whole,  calls 
for  words  of  warm  praise.  A want  of  sufficient 
rohoarsal  was  seen  in  tho  playing  of  the  orches- 
tra, for  both  in  “The  Pilgrims”  and  “OdysBcus” 
thore  was  an  absence  of  any  nuancirtmg  and  an 
almost  noble  disregard  of  any  intentions  of  the 
composer,  however  honorablo  they  may  liavo 
been.  This  was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
players  as  it  was  the  fault  of  circumstances. 

• • • • * 

Mr.  Ludwig  sang  tho  part  of  Odysseus  with 
dramatic  understanding.  His  singing  was  not 
so  disfigured  by  unmeaning  explosions  and  vocal 
contortions  as  upon  former  occasions,  and  his 
performance  upon  the  whole  was  an  artistic  one. 
Miss  Edmands  sang  the  part  of  Penolope.  It  is 
not  a grateful  part,  and  it  does  not  lie  easily 
within  her  voice.  She  sang  it,  however,  with 
skill  and  taste.  The  other  solo  parts  wero  satis- 
factorily taken  by  Miss  Harriet  S.  Whittier,  Mr. 
George  J.  Parker  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Wellington. 

1 hilip  Hale. 
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C POTPOURRI. 

Tho  performance  of  ’’Cannon”  by  the  Duff 
Comic  Opera  Company  a t the  Tremont  T heat  re 
1 ist  Friday  suggests  subjects  for  serious  con- 
sidenulou.  It  is  true  that  the  opera  as  a whole 
was  badly  given.  Tho  chorus  was  not  familiar 
with  the  music  or  able  to  sing  it.  Tho  orches- 
tra made  a sad  mess  of  Bizet’s  remarkable 
score.  The  members  of  the  company,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  did  not  meet  the  vocal 
or  dramatic  demands  made  upon  them.  Yet  it 
was  an  interesting  performance  per  se  and  in 
suggestion.  And  the  Carmen,  of  Miss  Marie 
Tempest,  from  a dramatic  standpoint,  was  of 
rare  excellence. 

Now.  Carmen  was  upon  earth  thousands  of 
years  before  Merimce  met  her  and  Bizet  sang 
her  story.  She  is  the  incarnation  of  idle  lust. 
When  the  world  was  young,  they  say  her 
name  was  Lilith,  and  the  serpent  for  her  sake 
hated  Adam.  She  perished  that  wild  night 
when  the  heavens  rained  fire  upon  the  Cities 
of  the  Plain.  Years  alter,  in  one  of  her 
avatars,  she  descended  upon  the  island 
of  Lesbos.  Still  later,  she  was  the 
friend  of  Theodora.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
she  was  noticed  in  Sabbatic  revels  led  by  the 
four-horned  goat.  She  was  m Paris  a century 
ago,  and  she  wore  powder  and  patches  at  the 
dinners  given  by  the  Marquis  de  Sade.  Born 
ia  Spain  of  a gypsy  mother  she  learned  in  the 
cigarette  factory  at  Seville  brutal  frankness. 

Carmen’s  love  is  compounded  of  caprice  and 
bravado.  Sbe  is  without  heart,  without  re- 
morse. Don  Jose  satilies  a whim  for  a time; 
to  gratify  a later  caprice  she  meets  death 
without  a quiver.  She  is  a fatalist;  she  is  at 
the  same  time  an  engine  contrived  and 
planned  for  the  destruction  of  man.  The 
cards  have  told  her  that  she,  the  destrojer, 
must  be  destroyed.  Reckless,  with  Escarnillo’s 
name  upon  her  lips,  she  rushes  upon  Don 
Jose’s  knife. 

To  play  this  part  consistently  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end ; to  give  the  character  the 
necessary  touch  of  sensual  impudence  and  not 
to  make  it  rank  or  offensive;  to  show  without 
apparent  effort  the  logical  result  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  man  and  the  woman— here  is 
no  slight  task.  Singers  more  famous  than 
Miss  Tempest  have  failed  signally. 

Miss  Tempest  throughout  the  first  act  was 
admirable  in  the  conception  and  in  its  carry- 
ing out.  Her  entree  was  superb  in  its  realism. 
She  dressed  the  part;  she  looked  the  part;  she 
was  Carmen.  Her  stage  business  in  its  finish, 
in  its  concealment  of  art.  in  its  truthfulness 
was  beyond  all  praise.  In  the  acts  ttiat  follow 
she  was  consistent,  always  interesting,  often 
rising  to  heights  of  genuine  dramatic  pas- 
sion. The  same  intelligence  was  observed  ia 
6 her  singing:  but  unfortunately  her  voice  is 
not  equal  to  her  understanding  and  her  in-  ! 
stinct.  Her  Carmen  was  a truly  remarkable 
performance.  It  was  free  from  exaggeration, 
it  was  intensely  individual;  and  the  individu-  1 
ality  of  Miss  Tempest  was,  for  the  time,  the 
individuality  of  the  evil  genius  of  Don  Jose,  i 


But  aside  from  the  exhibition  of  Miss 
Tempest’s  talents,  this  performance  is  of  docu- 
mentary interest  for  the  future  history  of  opera 
ia  the  United  States.  Hero  is  a company 
accustomed  to  appearing  in  the  abomination 
of  desolation  known  as  "comic  opera,”  a spe- 
cies of  entertainment  where  "gaggiug”  and 
| "topical  songs”  have  hitherto  been  the  great 
attractions.  It  is  true  that  "Dorothy”  is  free 
from  the  “topical  song’’  nuisance ; but  from 
"Dorothy”  to  "Carmen”  is  a tremendous  leap. 
The  attempt  was  too  ambitions.  But  an  opera 
worthy  ot  serious  attention  was  sung  in 
English  by  English-speaking  people.  If  we 
are  to  have  in  our  large  cities  opera  houses 
where  operas  will  be  sung  in  English  (and 
they  should  be  sung  in  no  other  language),  1 
theso  opera  houses  will  not  descend  from 
heaven  like  the  new  Jerusalem;  they  will  he 
built  for  the  pic  sure  of  tho  people  whose 
■ ;-asto  will  have  been  educated  by  hearing  good 
| operettas  and  operas  given  by  such  companies 
I as  the  one  managed  by  Mr.  Duff.  At  first, 
only  operettas  will,  perhaps,  be  given.  The 
companies  themselves  will  improve,  while 
| the  admission  prices  will  remain  unchanged. 

| The  people,  loving  music  and  understanding 
the  language  sung  and  spoken,  will  finally 
deinanu  that  opera  houses  shall  he  built 
i where  opera  can  find  a permanent  home. 


That  people  desire  to  hear  operatic  music 
even  in  fragments  and  in  any  language  was 
seen  iu  the  great  success  of  the  "upuratiu  festi- 
val matinee”  In  Music  Hall.  .Saturday  utior- 
lionu.  T he  affair  was  not  unlike  a mutest  of 
minstrels,  male  and  female.  Each  singer  sung 
anuria  and  awaited  Die  verdict  of  the  judge, 
the  audience.  In  nearly  ull  the  case:,  the  ver- 
dict was  in  the  singer's  favor.  To  sneak  in  de- 
tail of  the  concert  is  impossible.  There  were 
tweuty-tlve  numbers  on  the  programme.  To 
Hingle  out  any  singer  for  words  ot  praise 
would  bo  invidious,  yot  the  first 
appearance  of  Miss  Laura  M.  Burnham 
promised  much  for  nor  future.  She  was  heard 
only  in  selections  calling  for  the  display  of 
bravura,  but  her  voice  is  ot  most  agreeable 
quality,  and  it  has  more  color  than  is  usually 
found  In  voices  of  such  flexibility.  Her  bra- 
vura work  was  clean-cut  and  suro;  and  site 
sang  with  much  musical  Intelligence.  Nor 
' should  the  skill  shown  by  Mr.  Mullaly  as  di- 
rector of  the  orchestra  he  passed  by  unnoticed. 

A crowd  heard  and  applauded  those  singers  ; 
and  tho  hearers  sat  patiently  for  nearly  four 
hours  listening  mono  aria  after  another.  In 
spite  of  orchestral  concerts,  and  chamber 
uuis'C.  and  pianoforte  recitals,  and  theories 
upon  Uie  music-drama,  and  explanatory  lec- 
tures upon  operas  where  tho  singer’s  claims 
are  derided,— the  voice  is  still  the  one  great 
instrument  that  plays  upon  the  emo- 
tions. And  here,  in  this  city,  where 
I there  is  much  talk  concerning  the 
musical  culture  of  the  inhabitant?,  that 
j great  form  of  musical  art  known  as  the  opera, 
is  oniv  represented  by  "operatic  concerts”  and 
! by  the  stray  perlormancesof  wandering  "comic 
j opera"  companies. 

The  programme  of  the  twenty-first  Sym- 
phony concert  given  Saturday  evening  in 
Music  Hall  was  made  up  of  Rubinstein’s  "An- 
tony and  Cleopatra”  overture;  Lalo’s  rhapsody 
in  A,  and  Beeihoveu’s  second  symphony.  As 
Mr.  Nikisch  was  sick,  the  orchestra  was  led 
by  Mr.  Franz  Kueisel.  Mr.  Kneisel  conducted 
with  great  skill,  and  as  a result  the  playing  of 
the  orchestra  was  unusually  good.  The  de- 
lightful rhapsody  of  I.alo  was  admirably 
given,  and  the  Beethoven  symphony,  under 
Mr.  Kneisel’s  direction,  was  played  with  a 
precision,  a musical  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness. an  unexaggerated  and  therefore  effective 
use  of  dynamics,  that  made  the  performance 
one  to  bo  long  remembered.  Mr.  Knelse!  did 
not  slight  many  measures  to  suddenly  gain  an 
effect  at  variance  with  the  text.  He  did  not 
trifie  witn  the  tempos,  and  yet  how  perlect 
was  the  rhythmic  swing  of  the  scherzo.  Tho 
gradations  of  tone  were  most  carefully  ob- 
served; oianissimos wererespe  ted;  and  fortes 
were  not  fortissimos.  While  tho  rishis  of  the 
instruments  were  constantly  regarded,  and 
the  thematic  construction  was  therefore  emi 
nently  clear,  there  was  an  absence  of  apparent 
labor  and  affectation ; and  so  in  tlie  andante  ot 
the  symphony  the  strings  sang;  thev  were  not 
rasped.  Mr.  Kneisel  was  most  heartily  ap-  ] 
plaudea  after  each  number  and  at  tlio  end 
of  the  concert. 

The  Rubiustein  overture  wa*  played  last  ; 
week  for  t ire  first  time  in  this  city.  It  is  not  a i 
great  work,  nor  is  it  worthy  of  the  reputation 
of  the  composer.  Yet  it  is  interesting  in 
patches.  The  themes  are  fresh  and  the  "Cleo- 
patra” motive  is  very  melodious.  The  themes 
are  carelessly  strung  together  and  the  devel- 
opments are  crude  and  rambling.  The  in- 
strumentation is  a mixture  of  cleverness  and 
rawuess  and  the  "colors”  are  laid  on  with  a 
knife.  Mr.  Kneisel  in  this  overture  made  the 
most  musician-like  and  stirring  crescendo  that 
has  been  heard  in  Music  Hall  this  season. 


Mr.  Arthur  Friedheim  played  Cliopin’s  B 
minor  sonata  for  the  pianoforte.  It  would  be 
fairer  to  speak  of  bin  powers,  anu  possible  lim- 
itations. after  he  has  given  his  recitals;  for  Ins 
playing  of  the  sonata  leaves  certain  questions 
unanswered.  He  has  a well  developed  tech- 
nique. an  agreeable  touch,  taste,  aud  a mud- 
dsty  of  bearing  that  instantaneously  wins  sym- 
pathy and  respect.  Whether  he  is  a man  of 
temperament,  whether  be  nas  a marked  indi- 
viduality, this  remains  to  be  seen.  He  was  ' 
twice  recalled. 


The  programme  of  the  concert  to  be  given  : 
Saturday  evening,  the  11th,  will  he  mad*  up  1 
_.i  v ' t 


I of  selections  from  the  works  of  Wagner.  Mrs. 
Antonia  Mic.ke  and  Mr.  Andreas  Hippie  will 
sing.  Fhilip  Hale. 


MUSIC.  • r 

E®  POOR  JONATHAN. 

"Poor  Jonathan.”  a "comedy  opera”  in  three 
acts,  tvas  given  last  evening  at  the  Tremoni 
Theatre  bv  RuuoIdIi  Aronson’s  Comic  Opera  | 
Company.  The  original  text  is  by  Wittman 
and  Bauer;  the  English  translation  is  by  John 
P.  Jackson  and  Ralph  A.  Weill;  and  the  music 
is  by  Carl  Milloecker. 

The  motive  of  the  text  is  not 

a bad  one.  although  it  is  not 

particularly  original  in  its  substance. 
Ruby  gold,  a rich  and  sour  man,  thinks  of  sui- 
cide as  the  ouly  escape  from  Ins  ills ; aud  Jona- 
than. a discharged  cook,  is  about  to  seek  com- 
fort at  the  pistol's  mouth,  when  his  former 
master,  discovering  bis  intention,  gives  to  him 
all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  on  this  one 
condition:  Should  either  party  sing  a certain 
ballad  “it  is  to  be  regarded  that 
RnbygnUl  has  tired  of  life’s  burdens  and  both 
are  to  die.”  This  modern  version  of  the  horn 
scene  m "Eruani”  is  treated  musically  in  the 
finale  of  the  second  act,  where  Ruby  gold  tries 
to  sing  the  ballad,  but  cannot  remember  the 
air.  Tnere  is  a nrirna  donua  in  the  story,  as 
well  as  a impressario.  a Polish  count,  a topi- 
cal song  aud  a cadet  drill.  Whatever  may  be 
the  merits  of  the  German  text,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  English  libretto  is  flimsy  and 
the  dialogue  is  dull. 

The  music  of  "Poor  Jonathan,”  taking  all 
the  numbers  into  consideration,  is  not  as 
pleasing  as  that  found  in  any  of  the  well- 
known  works  of  Milloecker.  There  is  one 
tune,  however,  with  a catching  refrain,  "I  Am 
the  Unfortunate  Jonathau,”  that  no  doubt 
will  be  whistled  for  a season.  The  waltz  of 
Harriet  is  not  without  merit,  ana 
the  finale  of  the  second  act 

is  cleverly  put  together.  But  with 

the  exception  of  this  finale,  no  number  of 
the  operetta  is  strikingly  fresh  or  original. 
The  waltz  tempo  prevails,  and  the  music  is 
cast  iu  the  familiar  Viennese  mould. 

Mr.  Aronson’s  company  is  not  a strong  one. 

! ana  yet  the  members  ot  it  evidently  gave 
many  in  the  audience  pleasure,  for  the  ap- 
plause was  hearty  and  several  numbers  were 
repeated.  Miss  Darville  and  Miss  Eiss  ng  took 
the  parts  of  Harriet  and  Molly,  and 
Messrs.  Fred  Solomon  and  J.  H. 
Ryiey  were  untiring  iu  their  efforts 
to  make  tliutr  respective  parts  amusing.  But 
from  a musical  standpoint  the  performance  of 
last  evening  is  not  worthy  of  serious  consider- 
ation. Mr.  Aronson  should  send  us  better 
singers  and  better  comedians. 

The  stage  settings  were  excellent;  the  waits 
were  of  reasonable  length;  and  the  orchestra 
under  the  impassioned  beat  of  Mr.  belli 
Simonson  was  noisy.  Philip  Hall. 

MISS  LENA  LITTLE. 

Miss  Lena  Little  gave  a song-recital  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Chiekering  Hall.  She  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Foote.  The  programme 
was  as  follows ; 

Mil  Myrthen  unit  Rosen Schumann 

Auf  dem  Wasser sehubeit 

J Ilu  esdss  Uehchen. lirnhms 

\ Tergebliches  Statnlchen Bnibms 

i yjomen.  Musicals  in  A flat Schubert 

t Polonaise  in  (j  major Henschel 

Mr.  Foote. 

Love  me  or  not Seccht 

Lucia 

( harmantc  Marguerite Old  French 

Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee Gounod 

Finale  of  the  Ltuues  Symnhontques Schumann 

Mr.  Foote. 

Traume Wagner 

JMs  Madchen D’Albert 

Eabltnktder  Thau Rubinstein 

j Zv.-elAiigen Grieg 

'lhe  Sunny  Learn Henschel 

Miss  Little’s  programme  was  catholic  in  its 
nature.  The  numbers  were  well  contrasted, 
and  grouped  together  they  gave  a singer 
I ample  opportunity  to  show  both  skill  and 
j temperament.  Nearly  all  of  the  songs  were 
interesting,  though  the  one  by  Henschel,  with 
which  she  closed  the  concert,  is  singularly 
dull  and  clumsily  expressed.  A phrase  of  tba 
| song  by  Gounod  is  curiously  like  the  opening 
measures  of  Bach’s  "My  heart  ever  faithful.” 

Without  speaking  in  detail  of  her  perform- 
| ance  of  each  number  (although  it  may  here  be 
| stated  that  it  is  impossible  to  agree  With  her 
j conception  of  Luzzi’s  pathetic  “Lucia”),  it  may 
i_be  said  in  general  that  Miss  Little  lias  been  so 
f well  taught,  so  carefully  trained  that  in  the 
i attention  paid  to  the  detail,  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  song  often  escapes  her.  As  her  voice 
itself,  while  it  is  by  no  ineaus  disagreeable,  is 
devoid  of  color,  she  cau  not  charm  the  hearer 
by  sensuous  beauty  of  tone.  To  produce  an 
effect  she  must  rely  upon  dramatic  ex- 
pression that  is  born  of  her  instinct  and 
her  art.  Training,  in  her  case,  is  not 
supplementary  lo  marked  musical  in- 
stinct: It  lias  taken  the  place  of  the 

latter.  Therefore  when  the  hearer  listens  10 
Miss  Little,  be  may  justly  say  "That  is  weil- 
: done.  1 like  her  phrasing  ot  that  line,  etc.”; 

1 hut  he  sits  placidly  in  liis  seat  and  judges  de- 
liberately. She  does  not.  sway  him  by  her 
song.  She  does  not  take  last  hold  upon  him 
in  spite  of  a resistance  of  the  judgment,  lie 
sees  that  she  is  trying  to  sing,  and  that  the 
teacher’s  words  of  advice  ave  still  ringing  in 
her  ears.  He  cheerfully  admits  that  her  at- 
tempts are  often  very  successful,  so  far  as 
artistic  finish  is  concerned.— and  this  is  saving 
much  in  her  favor,  in  these  days  of  vocal 
crudeness.  But  her  song  is  not  spontaneous, 
and.  therefore,  it  is  not  irresistible. 

Miss  Little  was  heartily  applauded  after  each 
number,  and  at  the  end  ot  the  concert  she  was 
recalled.  Mr.  Foote,  who  played  the  accom- 
paniments aud  a fewsolo  numbers,  was  also 
applauded.  Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 

THE  OPERATIC  CONCERT. 

Scenes  from  "Carmen.”  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man” and  "Faust”  were  sung  in  various  lan- 
guages last  evening  in  Music  Hall.  Mrs. 
Minnie  Hauk  and  Messrs.  Cauipaniui  and  Del 
Puente  appeared  iu  selections  from  the  first, 
second  and  fourth  acts  of  "Carmen.”  Mrs. 
Hauk.  Mrs.  Poole.  Messrs.  Ludwig,  Gorsky 
and  Clark  were  beard  in  the  second  act  of  the 
"Dutchmau,”  and  the  “Garden  Scene”  from 
Faust  w as  sung  by  Mrs.  Sophie  Z61a,  Mrs. 
Poole,  Miss  Corea  and  Messrs.  C.  F.  Webber 
and  Ludwig.  There  was  scenery,  and  the 
singers  sang  in  costume.  In  the  act  from 
Wagner’s  opera  the  female  chorus  was  dressed 
iu  street  costume  and  6ang  from  notes.  The 
orchestra  was  led  by  Mr.  John  C.  Mullaly.  The 
hall  was  crowded. 

Such  performances  as  that  ot  last  evening 
are  of  but  little  musical  worth.  To  give  de- 
tached scenes  from  operas  chosen  at  random; 
to  throw  together  airs  and  auets  without  con- 
necting links  however  weak;  to  allow  three 
languages  to  be  heard  in  one  and  the  same 
scene,  so  teat  a trustworthy  libretto  would 
have  resembled  a travellers  phrase-book;— 
surely  this  serves  neither  to  educate  nor 
amuse.  It  is  an  affront  to  the  intelligence  of 
an  audience,  it  tends  to  bring  opera  into  dis- 
repute. 

And  yet  such  is  the  spell  that  lies  in  the 
very  name  of  opera,  that  in  the  absence  of 
companies  even  of  moderate  strength,  such 
operatic  concerts  are  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  musical  public  of  Boston.  The  lovers  of 
music  will  crowd  Music  Hall,  will  pay  a high 
price  for  a place  to  sit  down  in,  will  endure 
long  waits,  will  overlook  the  wretched  stage 
appointments,  will  applaud  the  deserving 
singer  with  lhe  undeserving,  that  they  may 
hear  for  one  evening  the  human  voice  used  as 
a moans  of  expressing  supreme  emotions. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  this  concert,  we  should 
riot  have  once  more  seen  upon  the  stage  the 
frenzied  passion  of  Campauim’s  Don  Jose ; we 
should  not  have  shared  the  joy  of  stormtossed 
Vanderdeeken  at  meeting  upon  earth  the 
woman  of  his  dreams:  aud  ilnrguerita  would 
not  have  thought  of  Thule’s  King  or  of  the 
stranger  whose  face  pleased  yet  troubled  her 
heart.  We  have  chamber  concerts  and  piano- 
forte recitals  galore.  We  have  no  opera. 

Old  friends  were  heard,  and  tf  their  smging 
at  times  reminded  us  all  that  the  inexorable 
years  show  no  pity  to  golden  voice  or  face, 
However  fair,  the  memory  of  former  nights 
was  more  potent  than  present,  judgment,  and 
the  loud  applause  was  a tribute  to  the  life- 
work  of  the  singer. 

And  there  were  singers  that  were  openly 
oraised  last  evening  for  present  deeds  and  fu- 
ture promises.  Mrs.  Zela,  who  appeared  for 
the  first  time  iu  this  couutry  iu  opera,  made  a 
most  favorable  impressiou  by  her  singing  of 
ilie  two  weil-kuown  airs  of  Marguerita,  al- 
though unfortunately  she  came  upon  the 
stage  at  so  late  an  hour  that  many  had  left  the 
hall. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  this 
performance  of  pot-pourris,  and  they  were 
many  aud  glaring,  the  interest  expressed  by 
so  many  people  in  this  concert  shows  that 
opera  is  not  a musical  dodo;  that  the  names 
of  great  masters  of  dramatic  song  and  the 
names  of  famous  singers  still  sway  the  crowd ; 
Uiat  the  voice  is  31  ill  master,  iu  spite  of  the 
blustering  demands  of  orchestras  and  com- 
posers for  orchestras.  Philip  Hale. 


Ml'SHJ. 

MR.  WBELPLRY’S  CONCERT. 

Mr.  B.  L.Whelpley.  assisted  by  Mr.  Otto  Roth, 
violin,  gave  a concert  last  evening  in  Chicker- 
ing  Hall.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Pianoforte— Sonata  in  B minor Chopla 

(First  movement.) 

Violin— Polonaise  in  A major Wjgni&wSki 

f Fantasie  impromptu,  C sharp  minor 

■Pianoforte  J Aria Schumann  '■ 

1 lanororte  •<  Au  bora  d’une  Source Liszt 

Harmonies  1 oetiques  et  religieu£es(No.  10) 

V.  Liszt 

Pianoforte  and  Violin— Sonata  in  I)  major,  op.  128.  Raff 
Mr.  Wholpley  has  good  fingers  and  many 
excellent  musical  ideas.  He  is  careful  and  ; 
conscientious  in  liis  work,  and  there  are  many 
things  to  be  admired  and  praised  in  his  play- 
ing. He  belongs  to  a certain  school  of  pianists, 
a prominent  school  in  this  city;  and  this  is  un- 
fortunate, and  it  hampers  his  artistic  develop- 
ment, For  the  members  of  this  family  do  not 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  tone  production  and 
gradations  of  tone ; the  legato  is  so  slighted  by 
them,  and  the  use  of  the  pedals  is  so 
imperfectly  understood  that  song-passages  are 
not  sung;  and  these  players  are  deficient  in 
appreciation  of  rhythm  and  rhythmic  effects. 
And  when  any  one  of  this  school  plays  in  pub- 
lic, the  hearer  is  at  once  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  pianoforte  is  a percussion  instrument,  the 
keys  of  which  are  struck  by  human  hammers. 

| Not  that  Mr.  Whelpley  pounds;  but  his 
tone  is  neither  full  nor  of  caressing  quality. 
Every  season  we  hear  in  Boston  pianists 
that  have  made  a special  study  of  tone.  It  is 
surprising  that  the  younger  pianists  of  the 
city.  Dy  hearing  such  players  and  considering  ] 
the  causes  of  the  effects  produced  by  them,  do  i 
not  recognize  the  dryness  of  tiieir  own  touch,  | 
and  do  not  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
false  traditions  that  have  been  helduD  to  them 
as  the  law  and  tiie  gospel. 

Mr.  Roth,  except  in  the  second  movement; 
of  the  Raff  Sonata,  was  not  at  his  best.  Iu  the 
polonaise  his  intonation  was  not  always  sure,j 
and  he  was  often  guilty  of  “scratching.”  Mr.i 
Whelpley  and  Mr.  Roth  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded after  the  respective  numbers. 

Philip  Hale. 


r - ^ 1 

MUSIC. 

THE  MASON  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

The  third  of  a series  of  chamber  concerts 
was  given  in  Mason  & Hamlin  Hall  last  even- 
ing. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nikisch  and  Messrs.  T. 
Adamowski,  Foote,  Cnadwick.  Lvnes  and  H. 
L.  Mason  took  part.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 

Trio.  Arranged  for  Liszt  Organ  and  Pianoforte 

Mendelssohn 

Air.  Foote  and  Mr.  Lynes. 

“Kiss  My  Eyelids” C.  K.  Roger* 

“Roses” Weil 

Mrs.  SiklBch. 

Aoctnrne  in  G major Henschel 

Waltz  i 1 A flat  major Jievin 

Four  Silhouettes Dvorak 

Air.  Foote. 

Andante.  From  Quintette  for  Pianoforte  and 

Strings Chadwick 

At r.  Chadwick  and  Air.  Kikisch. 

Sonata  in  G minor,  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte.  Op. 

20 Foote 

Mr.  Adamowski  and  Mr.  Foote. 

“Chanson  de  Florian” Godard 

“ Waldwandernng” < irteg 

“Auftrage” Schumann 

Airs.  Sikisch. 

Prelude  du  Deluge.  Arranged  for  Violin,  Piano- 

forte  and  Liszt  Organ. Saint-Saens 

Air.  Adamowski)  Air.  Lynes  and  Air.  Mason. 

The  concert  opened  with  Mr.  Dulckeu’s  ar- 
rangement for  organ  and  pianoforte  of  the 
andante  and  finale  of  a Mendelssohn  trio.  The 
worth  of  such  arrangements  is  questionable. 
A composer  writes  his  piece  for  certain  instru- 
ments. If  it  be  played  upon  instruments  radi- 
cally different  in  construction,  the  effect 
sought  for  by  the  composer  is  lost.  The  ar- 
rangement may  be  well  made:  the  organist 
may  be  happy  in  his  choice  of  combinations; 
the  music,  however,  suffers  a change.  It  is 
true  that  upon  the  same  programme  were  two 
arrangements  made  by  the  composers  of  the 
originals.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
neither  Saint-Saens’  prelude  nor  Mr.  Chad- 
wick’s beautiful  andante  is  improved  by  such 
treatment.  An  organ,  even  if  it  be  as  excel- 
lent an  instrument  as  the  one  used  last  even- 
ing. cannot  take  the  place  of  strings. 

The  different  instrumental  selections  gave 
much  pleasure  to  the  large  audience,  and  the 
performance  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  andante  and 
the  second  movement  from  Mr.  Foote’s 
sonata  was  deservedly  applauded. 

Mrs.  Nikisch  sang  several  songs,  the  first 
two  with  a violin  obligato  played  by  Mr. 
AdamowskL  Her  singing  of  last  evening  can- 
not be  commended  from  either  a technical  or 
aesthetical  standpoint.  Her  attack  was  too 
often  that  of  an  amateur:  her  tone  produc- 
tion was  faulty  throughout;  her  delivery  was 
exaggerated.  The  delightful  song  by  Godard 
was  taken  at  so  slow  a pace  that  its  effect  was 
destroyed.  She  was  loudly  applauded. 

This  was  the  last  concert  of  the  series.  It  is 
a pleasure  to  announce  that  these  concerts 
will  be  continued  next  season  and  that 
novelties  will  be  introduced  and  that  attention 
will  be  paid  to  works  of  American  composers. 

Philip  Hale. 


rangements  are  common,  and — as  in  this  case 
cleverly  made,  they  are  of  slight  musical  worth, 
and  they  bear  a chromo  relationship  to  the  orig- 
inal. There  were  two  other  arrangements  upon 
the  program : one  made  by  Mr.  Chadwick  of  the 
andante  of  his  quintet  and  played  upon  the  organ 
and  pianoforte  by  the  composer  and  Mr.  Nikisch ; 
one  of  the  Prelude  to  Saint-Saens’  "Deluge 
arranged  by  the  composer  for  violin,  pianoforte 
and  organ,  and  it  was  played  by  Messrs.  Adam- 
owski, Lynes  and  H.  L.  Mason.  Perhaps  the 
most  pleasant  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  fine  andante,  though 
the  second  movement  of  Mr.  Foote’s  sonata  for 
violin  and  pianoforte  was  played  with  much 
taste  by  Mr.  Adamowski  and  Mr.  Foote.  The 
latter  plaved  solo  numbers  bv  Henschel,  Nevin 
and  Dvorak.  Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch  sang  the 
following  songs : "Kiss  my  eyelids,”  by  Mrs. 

C.  K.  Rogers ; “Roses,”  by  Weil ; Godaru  s 
“Florian’s  Song”;  and  songs  by  Grieg  and  Schu- 
mann. These  concerts  will  be  continued  next 
season,  and  it  is  proposed  to  constantly  bring 
out  novelties  with  the  assistance  of  musicians  of 
the  first  class.  Philip  Hale. 
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Music. r 1 / 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Nikisch  was  unable  to  loadtbo  Symphony 
| orchestra  Saturday  evening,  and  Mr.  kneisol 
took  bis  place.  Mr.  Arthur  Frlodbeim  thought 
j of  playing  Liszt's  concerto  for  the  pianoforte  in 
A,  but  he  forgot  to  bring  either  score  or  parts, 
and  he  played  Chopin's  Sonata  in  B minor.  The 
| orchestral  selections  were  Rubinstein’s  "Antony 
land  Cleopatra”  ovorture,  Lalo’s  rhapsody  in  A, 
|aud  Beothovou’s  second  symphony. 

• • • • • 

Rubinstein's  overture  was  played  for  the  first  | 
time  in  this  city.  It  was  written  last  year.  The 
composer  has  called  it  an  "Overturo  to  tho  Trag-  I 
jody  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra”,  but  whether  he 
bad  In  mind  Shakespere,  or  Plutarch,  or  Sueton- 
ius, or  Ars6ne  Iloussaye  is  immaterial,  lie 
gives  it  a name  that  suits  his  fancy.  In  spite  of 
its  brilliant  passages  of  instrumentation,  and  thb 
freshness  of  the  themes  (the  Cleopatra  motive  is 
eminently  characteristic),  the  overture  cannot  be 
called  a remarkable  work  or  one  that  will  proba- 
bly hold  for  a long  time  a place  in  the  concert 
room.  It  does  not  seem  to  bo  tirmly  knit;  it  is 
not  an  organic  whole.  It  is  too  panoramic.  Still 
it  is  au  intertbting  composition. 

* * * * • 

There  have  been  several  overtures  written  of 
late  years  upon  this  subject;  but  even  the  great 
opportunities  offered  for  ballet,  scenery,  and  musi- 
cal color  do  not  seem  to  tempt  the  modern  com- 
poser. The  lovers  have  appeared  in  opera  many 
i times,  but  without  success.  Such  men  as  Cim- 
arosa,  Paer,  aud  before  them  Graun,  and  still 
earlier,  Mattbeson,  have  told  the  story  in 
opera;  but  who  knows  a scrap  of  the  mu- 
sic ? Why,  Cleopatra  tempted  Antony 
Venice  as  far  back  as  1662,  and  a good  Francis- 
can monk  named  Father  Daniel  or  Castrovillari, 
put  music  in  her  mouth.  But  monk  and  music 
sleep,  forgotten. 

• • • • • 

The  overture,  as  well  as  the  other  numbers, 
showed  Mr.  Kneisel’s  skill  as  a director.  Indeed, 
the  performance  of  Beethoven’s  second  symphony 
was  admirable  in  every  respect,  and  the  orches- 
tra played  with  a care  and  a finish  that  have  for 
many  weeks  been  conspicuously  absent.  The 
performance  of  the  andante  and  the  scherzo  was 
particularly  fine.  Mr.  Kneisel  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded after  each  number  and  at  the  end  of  the 
concert. 

« • • • • 

, Mr.  Friedheim  proposes  to  give  a series  of  four 
I pianoforte  recitals  later  in  the  season,  and  it 
would  be  fairer  to  him  to  defer  any  extended 
criticism  of  his  playing  until  bis  abilities  and 
limitations  are  more  clearly  defined.  It  may 
justly  be  said,  however,  that  Saturday  evening 
he  displayed  considerable  technique  and  fine 
taste;  but  excellent  as  his  performance  was  in 
many  respects,  it  seemed  devoid  of  any  intensity, 
exaggerated  or  suggested.  Mr.  Friedheim  made 
a favorable  impression  upon  his  hearers,  and  he 
[ was  twice  recalled. 

* * * • • 

Rudolph  Aronson’s  Comic  Opera  Company 
gave  "Poor  Jonathan”  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city,  at  the  Tremont  Theater  Monday  evening. 
The  company  itself  is  not  a good  one,  and,  there- 
fore, any  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  piece 
must  be  tempered  by  the  thought  that  possibly  it 
was  maltreated  in  the  performance.  Not  chat 
the  operetta  was  slighted  by  the  men  and  women 
engaged  by  Mr.  Aronson;  on  the  contrary, 
every  effort  was  made  to  amuse  the  audience, 
but  Nature  was  not  generous  in  her  gifts  when 
she  distributed  voices  and  dramatic  outfits  to 
this  traveling  company. 

* * • * * 

The  original  text  was  written  by  Hugo  Witt- 
mann  and  James  Bauer.  The  English  translation 
is  by  John  P.  Jackson  and  Ralph  A.  Weill.  The 
following  verses,  taken  at  random,  will  rlTynn 
idea  of  its  merit : 

"Wilt  thou  my  true  love  be  ? no,  no! 

Please  for  sure  have  me  to  see,  yes,  yes. 

Art  thou  my  dearest  prey  ? nay,  nay. 

My  pleasures  does  it  oppress,  yes,  yes. 

’Fraid  should  to  wed  to  beguile,  no,  no, 

But  I must  wait  awhile. 

"The  shy  cut  youth,  the  shillyshally, 

His  mind  he  did  not  seem  to  know, 

And  with  the  maiden  ever  dilly  dallied, 

A pity,  sure,  that  it  was  so. 

0,  shilly  shall  and  dilly  dall — 

At  first  a yes,  and  then  a no.” 

• • • • • 

I doubt  if  this  translation  gives  any  idea  of  the 
original  text,  for  Wittmann  is  a clever  man,  and 
for  that  matter  no  Viennese  hanger-on  in  the 
cafbs  would  listen  to  such  stuff,  sung  in  the 
theaters  or  in  the  street.  The  story  that  serves 
as  an  excuse  for  the  introduction  of  various  char- 
acters is  founded  upon  a good  motive,  though  it 
has  done  service  before  the  birth  of  Wittmann, 
and  at  stated  intervals  it  has  appeared  upon  the 
stages  of  all  countries  though  masquerading  in 
many  dresses.  In  the  English  version  it  is  poor- 
ly handled,  and  the  dialogue  is  uninteresting. 

* • * * * 

Milloecker’s  musicin  “Poor  Jonathan”  is  below 
his  level  of  excellence.  There  is  a song  sung  by 
Jonathan  with  a catching  waltz  refrain,  and  this 
waltz  pops  up  in  unexpected  places  throughout 
the  operetta.  There  is  a waltz  sung  by  Harriet 
that  is  conventionally  pretty.  The  only  number 
that  shows  either  origiuality  or  real  musical  skill 
is  the  finale  of  the  second  act. 

* * * • » 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  merits  or 
faults  of  the  members  of  the  company.  They 
succeeded  in  pleasing  the  audience,  and  they 
were  generously  applauded.  It  is  enough  to 
simply  state  that  the  chief  parts  were  sung  by 
Miss  Darville  and  Miss  Eissing  and  Messrs. 
Solomon,  Ryley  and  Hallarn.  Mr.  Selli  Simon- 
son rode  in  the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm 
of  the  orchestra. 

• • • • • 

The  third  and  last  of  the  Mason  & Hamlin 
chamber  concerts  was  given  in  Mason  & Hamlin 
Hall  Wednesday  evening.  There  was  a large 
audience  and  the  different  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gram were  applauded.  The  concert  opened  with 
an  arrangement  for  pianoforte  and  Liszt  organ 
, of  two  numbers  of  a Mendelssohn  trio,  played  by 
LMessrs.  Foote  and  Lynes.  Although  such  ar- 


MUSIC. 

THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

vVhcu  Mr.  Nikisch  u^ptinred  upon  Iho.xtaire 
last  Saturday  ovouiutc  to  direct  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  at  tho  twenty-second  concert  of 
this  season,  ho  was  greeted  with  loud  and 
prolonged  applause.  The  programme  was 
made  up  of  selections  from  operas  of  Wagner, 
and  the  selections  were  an  follows: 

Overture /••'!  Ijm  Plying  Dutchman" 

Lohengrin's  Legeml.  trooi  "Loheugrln.".  . ..Mr.  Dlppul 
Introduction  to  Act  111.  Dance  of  A p pro ij licet*,  l'to- 
cetfoiou  of  Alnuter-ttliigerrt,  and  ilouiuKO  to  Hans 
Sachs  from  “Dio  .Melateralimer." 

Duet,  “in  .Seueu  Tlmteu,"  troiu  "Die  Otttter- 

diinjei’ung .Mrs.  .wlelke  and  Mr.  Dipnoi 

“Slt'girlcu'H  l'as  age  to  lirilunhlldc's  Rock,  Morning 
Dawn,  mul  Rhine  Journey,"  from  "Siegfried"  anU 
Die  Odiierdunmieruiig."  Arran  ed  by  liuus  Richter. 
Funeral  Muicb,  from  “Dio  (Jottci duiuiiicrnng." 

Closing  scctie,  ••Dh  <J  dueid  if  miner  utig. "..  Mrs.  Mlelko 

Many  devout  aud  aincoro  worshippers  of 
Waguer  protest  against,  arrangements  of 
“music-drama”  scones  for  concert  use.  They 
claim  that  the  text  aud  the  music,  the  action 
aud  tlie  scenery,  the  costumes,  and  even  the 
habits  of  the  Bayreuth  Theatre  are  so  insep- 
arably bound  together  iliat  only  in  the  dull 
Bavarian  town  can  the  greatness  of  Wagner’s 
works  be  fully  or  partially  comprehended. 
How,  they  say,  can  one  judge  of  the  beauty  of 
the  “FeuerzauDer”  or  the  power  of  the 
“Walkiirenntt,”  if  either  of  these  numbers 
enters  irrelevantly  into  a programme,  and  is 
sandwiched  botwteu.  say,  the  "Lohengrin” 
prelude  aud  the  march  from  "Xannliauser?” 
Who  can  oonsider  fully  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  his  later  works,  if  they  are  heard 
only  in  fragments  in  a concert-hall,  with  or- 
chestra upon  the  stage  and  in  the  glare  ol  ar- 
tificial light?  They  claim  that  many  of  these 
concert  arrangements  are  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  wish  ol  "the  Master”  (as  they  are 
pleased  to  call  him),  and  are  a profanation  of 
his  life  work  aud  of  his  memory. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  admirers  of 
Wagner,  men  who  in  propagandism  of  Wag- 
nerian teuets.indorse  the  motto  ol  Loyola’s  or- 
der, insist  that  ihis  gospel  shall  be  preached 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  even  dis- 
jointed texts,  stripped  of  sense  by  the  loss  of 
that  which  precedes  and  follows,  may  be  of 
saving  health  to  all  nations.  Borne  of  them 
are  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  cause  may 
in  this  way  win  converts,  who,  hearing  only 
excerpts  gorgeous  in  instrumentation,  will 
judge  the  whole  by  the  part  aod  will 
cry  aloud  "Would  that  we  could  hear  these 
music-dramas  in  their  completeness;”  for  they 
do  not  know  that  the  passages  that  so  excite 
their  nerves  are  only  short  and  brilliant  chap- 
ters of  an  otherwise  sleep-inducing  volume. 

After  all,  these  questions  interest  chiefly  the 
camp-followers  of  the  army  under  Wagner;, 
such  men  as  the  German  writers  of  pamphlets  ! 
in  which  symbolical  meanings  of  unimportant  I 
measures  are  discussed  at  length,  and  with  a 
profundity  that  is  ludicrous.  The  audience 
care3  not  for  such  problems.  The  habitual 
concert  goer  listens  to  the  music  and  thinks 
of  it  as  music.  If  he  is  pleased,  ne  applauds; 
if  ne  is  secretly  bored,  he  is  too  well-bred  to 
express  his  feelings,  and  he  assumes  an  out- 
ward appearance  of  intelligent  interest. 

Now.  Saturday  evening  the  audience  was 
very  enthusiastic.  The  different  numbers  of 
the  programme  were  wildly  applauded,  and 
Mr.  Nikisch  was  obliged  again  aud  again  to 
bow  bis  acknowledgments.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  genuineness  of  this  enthusiasm, 
nor  was  it,  so  far  as  the  playing  of  the  orches- 
tra was  concerned.  without  excuse.  Mr.  Ni- 
kisch stood  upon  his  proper  ground.  The  pecu- 
liar qualities  of  his  musical  outfit  were  appa- 
rent and  they  were  here  displayed  legitimately. 

These  selections  from  Wagner’s  music- 
dramas  gave  pleasure  to  the  audience  and  nut 
i he  conductor  upon  a pedestal.  To  speak  at 
length  concerning  the  music  itself  would  at 
this  time  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Nor  would 
it  be  profitable  to  enter  into  a discussion  as  to 
whether  sucli  music  should  be  played  at  con- 
certs to  which  the  word  “symphony”  is  pre- 
fixed. The  glowing  colors,  the  orchestral 
crash  and  roar  pleased  the  hearers.  Their  ap- 
petites grew  with  each  number  more  imperi- 
ous in  demand,  as  is  the  case  in  drain-drink- 
ing. 

We  are  too  near  Waguer  to  judge  of  his  real 
position  in  the  world  of  music.  No  thougnt- 
lul  man  denies  the  great  personality  of  Wag- 
ner. Whether  a hundred  years  from  now  he 
will  be  known  chietiy  as  an  influence  and  not 
as  the  composer  of  this  or  that  music-drama, 
is  a question  of  little  moment  to  the  hearer  of 
today,  who  cares  more  for  the  gratification  of 
ins  tastes  thau  for  theories  concerning  opera- 
writing  or  for  charts  showing  the  growth 
of  music.  If  he  really  prefers 
extracts  from  Wagner’s  works  to  the  G minor 
svmphouy  of  Mozart  or  the  "Unfinished”  of 
Schubert,  and  if  ne  applauds  with  delirious 
dolight  the  foimer  aud  treats  the  latter  with 
conventional  respect,  he  will  not  change  his 
opinions  in  consequence  of  arguments.  A 
huudred  may  admire  Hans  Makart’s  gaudy 
canvases  and  only  one  may  hold  Purvis  de 
Chavannes  in  reverence.  These  questions, 
however,  are  not  to  be  settled  hy  comparative 
degrees  of  applause.  Time,  the  aveuger.  will 
pronounce  the  verdict,  when  future  genera- 
tions will  argue  concerning  the  true  or  false 
genius  of  the  most  prominent  musician  of 
their  time,  and  when  Waguer  may  be  ranked 
among  the  great  musicians  of  the  world— not 
the  greatest,  and  not  the  only  one. 

The  orchestra  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Antonia 
Mielke,  soprano,  and  Mr,  Audreasi  Dippei, 
tenor.  Mr.  Dippei  declaimed  “Lohengrin’s 
Legend”  with  stolidity  and  precision.  Mrs. 
Mielke  has  a better  aod  freer  voice  and  a 
keener  sense  of  intonation  than  many  of  her 
German  sisters  who  have  been  of  late  years 
imported  into  this  country.  But  the  peculiar 
theories  of  Wagner  in  regard  to  the  relations 
that  should  exist  between  orchestra  and  sing- 
ers, as  worked  out  in  the  music  declaimed  by 
her.  p>e  it  any  exceuded  criticism  of  her 
vocal  pc,  .ns  or  limitations. 

The  programmed  the  concert  of  April  18  will 
,'nclude  Schumann's  “Geuoveva”  overture ; 
the  adagio  and  scherzo  from  Bruckner’s 
Seventh  symphony;  and  Schumann’s  sym- 
phony in  D minor.  Miss  Marie  Jahn  wiU  sing 
the  well  known  aria  from  "Der  Freiscliihz,” 
and  songs  with  pianoforte  accompaniment. 

Philip  Hale, 


MUSIC. 

lit.  PEIBCE’8  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Howard  F.  Peirce,  attainted  by  the 
Kneisel  Quartette  and  Mr.  Hoinrich  Moyn, 
baritone,  gave  a chamber  concert  laat  evening 
in  Union  Hall.  The  programme  wiu  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sonata— A minor,  op.  47 llcolliovra 

Mowin'.  Peirce  utui  knulool. 

bongs h ratm  s 

la)  Ml  mulled. 

lb)  Jlehl'Wel'. 

it)  "Muliio  Lleim  lit  Orun.” 

Mr.  Moyn. 

Krrlslcrinna,  op.  10,  Nos.  1 . 2,  (I  and  H. . . . Aclminun 
M r.  I nrco.  * 

quintette — A major,  up.  St  (lust  time  In  Boston) 

lrvorak 

Mr.  Peirce  ana  quuriuue. 

As  tho  good  qualities  and  the  shortcomings  of 
Mr.  Peirce’s  uianoiorle  playing  were  lately 
commented  upon  at  length  in  the  Post,  there  is 
no  need  of  extended  criticism  concerning  the 
performance  of  last  evening.  Mr.  Peirce’s 
playing  la  always  thoughtful  aud  conscien- 
tious. but  uufnrluualely  lus  manner  of  expres- 
sion is  often  dry  and  liis  tone  is  without  color. 
Perhaps  Ins  selections  were  either  too  ambi- 
tious or  unsuited  to  tlie  concert  hall.  For  in 
the  Beethoven  Sonata,  even  Mr.  Kneisel 
seemed  handicapped,  ana  the  selections  from 
Schumann  are  more  adapted  for  the  music 
room  auu  a lew  sympathetic  friends  man  for 
a miscellaneous  audience. 

The  quintette  by  Dvorak  was  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston.  The  first  movement  is 
not  without  merit.  The  secoua  is  painfully 
drawn  out  and  tiresome;  aud  the  other  move- 
ments seem  cheap  aud  commonplace.  As  a 
wtioie.  the  quintette  is  a most  unsatisfactory 
work. 

Mr.  Meyn  sang  the  songs  by  Brahms  with 
exaggerated  expression.  Ho  played  at  see-saw  I 
with  each  note,  ana  he  sang  eacli  phrase  with 
so  much  ieeling  and  intensity,  that  there  was  ! 
no  true  climax ; ana  so  the  effect  of  the  whole  . 
was  lost  in  the  elaboration  of  the  detail. 

Philip  Hale. 

DR.  KELTERBORN’S  LECTURE. 

Dr.  Louis  Keiterborn  gave  a lecture  yester- 
day afternoou  in  Chickenng  Hail  on  "Parsltal 
in  Bayreuth.”  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  views  of  different  scenes  in  the 
music-drama,  aud  the  chief  motives  were 
played  upon  the  pianoforte.  Dr.  Keiterborn 
began  by  giving  an  account  of  the  genesis  of 
"Parsifal,”  and  then,  without  going  into  a 
history  of  the  legend  or  any  analysis  of  the 
changes  made  by  Wagner  in  his  version,  he 
described  minutely  the  play  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  As  he  is  a member  of  the 
Bayreuth  Society  and  a musician  as  well,  he 
snoke  with  a certain  authority,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  sincerity  of  his  speech  and  the 
catholicity  of  his  views  made  a most  favorable 
impression.  It  is  to  be  regretted  mat  a greater 
number  of  the  disciples  of  Waguer  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  prep- 
aration for  the  Weduesday  performance  of 
“Parsifal.” 


MUSIC. 

MR.  KREHBIEL’S  LECTURE. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  assisted  by  Mr.  Anton 
Seidl,  gave  a lecture  on  "Parsifal”  yesterday 
afternoou  in  Mionaou  Hall.  The  lecturer 
claimed  a peculiar  place  in  musical  history 
for  Wagner’s  last  work,  inasmuch  asi  it  is 
neither  an  opera,  nor  a drama,  nor  a mystery, 
nor  an  oratorio.  It  is  a close  approach  to  the 
Greek  tragedy.  He  followed  these  assertions 
by  a short  account  of  Wagner’s  version  of  the 
legend  as  found  iu  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach’s 
poem,  and  be  then  entered  into  a very  long 
discussion  of  the  symbolic  mqaniugs  of  the 
Grail.  In  fact  Mr.  Krehblel’s  lecture  was 
rather  a study  in  comparative  mythol- 
ogy than  a review  or  criticism 
or  explanation  of  Wagner’s  last  work. 
He  snent  considerable  time  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  giving  children  coral,  and  some  of 
his  statements  upon  this  subject  were  at 
variance  with  the  opinions  of  authors  that 
have  written  upon  antiquities  and  vulgar 
errors.  For  instance,  according  to  Sir  Thomas 
| Browne,  "while  it  doth  properly  preserve  and 
fasten  the  teeth  in  men,  yet  it  is  used  in 
i Children  to  make  an  easier  passage  for  them ; 
and  for  that  intent  is  worn  about  their  necks." 

; Yet  no  doubt  oilier  writers  support  Mr. 

I Krenbiel’s  opinions  upon  thisside  issue.  After 
the  digression  concerning  Welsh,  French, 
Germau,  Indian  and  other  myths,  Mr.  Seidl 
played  passages  illustrating  certain  ideas  of 
Wagner,  and  Mr.  Krehbiel  commented  upoD 
them  in  au  interesting  and  sensible  manner. 
While  perhaps  tbe  lecture  may  have  disap- 
pointed many  who  expected  a complete  ex- 
positloli  of  the  religious  and  musical  views  of 
. Wagner,  it  was  of  real  value  to  the  student  of 
[ that  fascinating  subject,  comparative  myth- 
1 ology.  Philip  Hale. 

THE  BOSTON  ORCHESTRAL  CLUB. 

The  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick,  gave 
last  evening  in  Horticultural  Hall  tbe  third 
concert  of  the  seventh  season.  The  programme 
was  of  an  interesting  nature,  and  it  was  well 
arranged.  The  orchestral  numbers  were  Men 
delssolin’s  "Aihalie”  overture,  Burgmein’s 
"Roman  de  Pierrot”  and  the  ballet  music 
from  Rubinstein’s  "Demon.”  The  choral 
numbers  were  Bruch’s  "Flight  of  the  Holy 
Family,”  Raff’s  "On  the  Water”  and  Wein- 
zerl’s  "Magic  of  Spring.”  AU  of  these  were 
with  orchestral  accompaniments.  Miss  Isabel 
Dodd  was  very  heartily  applauded  for  her 
singing  of  songs  by  Bohm  and  Schubert,  and 
Mr.  C.  L.  Staaisgavea  brilliant  performance 
of  the  adagio  aud  rondo  from  a clarinet  con- 
certo by  Spohr. 

MUSICAL  NOTE. 

Mr.  Lang’s  "private  perlormance”  of  the 
music  of  Wagner’s  "Parsifal”  will  be  given  in 
Music  Hall  this  afternoon.  The  first  act  is 
from  4:30  to  fi  p.m.,  the  second  act  from  7:30  j 
to  8 :30  and  the  third  act  ■ mm  s :4S  to  1 0 l>. nq 


MUSIC. 

, PARSIFAL. 

The  professor  of  history  in  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music  may  lecture  in  the  year  | 
1991  upon  the,  origin  and  growth  of  opera; 
and  he  may  address  his  hearers  as  follows: 

"In  our  study  of  W aguer,  we  now  come  to 
‘Parsifal,’  the  last  work  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  Let  us  consider  it  as  an  opera,  for  it  is 
an  opera  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
! word,  although  the  composer  gave  it  a singu- 
! lar  sub-title,  and  his  immediate  followers 
declare  it  to  be  a work  that  stood  alone,  not 
to  be  classified.  There  is  a libretto;  music  is 
I fitted  to  it;  there  is  scenery;  and  men  and 
j women  upon  the  stage  act  out,  in  costume,  a 
i story,  and  they  sing  and  declaim  what  they 
I are  supposed  to  say.  Nor  can  we  regard  the 
' Bayreuth  Theatre  as  a consecrated  building. 

1 It  was  an  opera  house,  in  certain  respects  ad- 
mirably constructed. 

"l  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  condemn- 
ing the  libretto.  The  subject  is  foreign  to  us. 

It  is  drawn  from  legends  of  mediaeval  mysti- 
cism. It  is  no  more  real  to  us  than  the  story 
of  ‘The  Magic  Flute.’  Titurel's  grail  and 
Tamino’s  snake  are  the  invention  and  concern 
of  the  property  man.  As  Victor  Wilder,  a 
prominent  disciple  of  Wagner,  wrote  at  the 
time  of  the  first  performance  of  ‘Parsifal.’ 
‘the  mysticism  of  the  middle  ages  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  modern  mind,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  Amfortas  touch  us  infinitely  less  than 
the  tortures  of  Oedipus  or  the  pangs  of  Pro- 
methkus.’ 

"Examining  the  libretto  we  find  Parsifal , 
the  hero  who  does  nothing.  In  the  first  act 
he  is  a fool,  and  he  kills  a swan.  In  the  second 
act  he  remains  a fool— and  he  shows  dexterity 
in  catching  a trick  spear.  In  the  third  act  he 
allows  his  feet  to  be  washed.  There  is  Gurne- 
manz,  a garrulous  bon-homme  with  a beard. 
Kundry,  a hvpnotic  subject,  is  the  female  of 
the  drama.  To  be  added  to  them  are  Klmgsor, 
skilled  in  legerdemain,  and  the  groaning 
Amfortas  and  Titurel,  who,  unlike  the  per- 
fect child,  is  heard  but  not  seen.  There  is  no 
logical  sequence  of  events.  There  is  hardly 
any  dramatic  action.  The  play  is  made  up  of 
two  imitations  of  the  communion  service 
separated  from  each  other  by  a scene  of  at- 
tempted seduction. 

"I  shall  only  say  a few  words  concerning  the  j 
music,  for  I have  already  discussed  at  length 
the  musical  theories  of  Waguer.  I have  spoken 
of  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  harmonic  pos- 
trluimies  and  of  his  inventions  in  instrumenta- 
, sion.  I have  also  shown  the  influence  of  his 
time  upon  Wagner  and  the  reflex  influence  of 
his  music  upon  the  time.  He  lived  in  a 
period  described  by  Michelet  as  the  age  of 
nervous  disorders,  so  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  women  were  mightily  affected  by 
the  never  ceasing  modulations  and  by  the  suc- 
cession of  incomplete  climaxes  that  promised 
a final  nerve  shattering,  hysteria-compelling 
convulsion.  As  women  set  the  fashion,  and  as 
opera  is  largely  a thing  of  fashion,  subject  to 
change  at  caprice,  Wagner  became  the  mode. 
And  for  a time  his  music  ruled.  History  re- 
•peats  itself  even  in  music.  There  is  always  an 
idol  of  the  day,  and  the  smoke  of  the  incense 
burned  in  his  honor  for  a season  is  thick  and 
pungent.  He  is  soon  dethroned,  and  the  knee 
is  bent  with  equally  sincere  devotion  to  the 
new  object  of  the  worshipper’s  own  creation. 


“In  ‘Parsifal’  we  find  this  same  restlessness, 
this  eternal  shifting  and  gliding.  Long  drawn 
out  monotony  is  the  result  of  the  frantic  ef-  i 
forts  to  rivet  the  attention  and  inflame  the  ' 
imagination.  The  limits  of  the  hearer’s  capa- 
bilities are  ignored.  Every  episode  is  treated 
at  too  great  a length,  so  that  that  which  might 
have  been  impressive  becomes  tiresome  or 
ridiculous.  The  orchestra  claims  the  place  of 
honor  and  the  stage  settings  come  next.  Indeed, 
-o:*he.stra  and  scenery  and  people  are  so  firmly 
bound  together  that  it  seems  impossible  that 
the  music  could  ever  have  been 
sung  and  played  in  a concert-version ; and 
yet  there  are  instances  on  record  of  such'  per- 
formances, in  defiance  of  Wagner’s  open  lew- 
ter  from  Palermo,  in  which  he  Dra&>-Wthat 
the  opera  might  never  be  given  except  in 
Bayreuth.  ’ | 

: “There  are  great  musical  moments  in  ’Par- 

■ sifal.’  The  finale  of  tfie  first  act.  the  chorus 
I -of  flower  maidens,  the  Good  Friday  music— 
I' 4hese  could  only  have  been  written  by  a great 
musician,  who  at  the  same  time  was  a wily 
and  experienced  stage  manager.  But  that 
audiences  should  sit  patiently  through  the 
entire  performance,  listening  to  the  inter- 
minable soliloquies  upon  the  stage  and  the 
continual  chattering  of  the  concealed  or- 
chestra is  to  us  incredible. 


"But  a century  ago  the  disciples  ot’Wagner 
prepared  themselves  for  listening  to  his  op- 
eras. There  were  societies  established,  and  at 
the  meelings  of  the  members  the  hidden  mean- 
ing of  the  music  was  discussed.  Pamphlets 
were  written  upon  measfires  that  convey 
to  us  no  meaning,  musical  or  symbolical.  One 
man  would  write  pi«re  after  page  treating  of 
the  ’Morning  Call’  In  the  first  act  of  ’Parsi- 
fal;’ others  disputed  as  to  whether  the  name 
Parsifal  was  really  derived  from  the  Arabic; 
and  Dr.  Max  Goldstein  carried  his  love  of  in- 
vestigation so  far  that  he  claimed  the 
proper  duration  of  Kundry’s  kiss  in  the  sec- 
ond act  should^  be  forty-fire  seconds.  Many 
saw  in  tbe  opera  a deeply  religious  work;  they 
placed  it  above  ‘The  Messiah’  and  The 
Passion  Music.’  They  listened  with 

bowed  heads,  aDd  even  agnostics 

grew  sentimental  at  the  sight  of  the  Grail. 
And  when  brave  Edward  Hanslick  said. 
‘However  it  may  be  for  Wagner,  for  me  the 
white-robed  fool  is  no  Saviour,  the  howling 
Kundry  is  no  holy  Magdalen,  nor  is  the  hocus- 
pocus  of  the  Grail,  with  its  illumination  of 
Bengal  lights,  sacrament  at  the  altar,’ 
they  called  him  a blasphemer. 

“Lectures  were  given  before  a performance, 
that  the  hearers  might  be  instructed  in  the  art 
of  listening;  and  passages  from  the  opera 
were  played  upon  t he  pianoforte  that  the  hear- 
ers might  afterwards  recognize  the  music. 
The  lecturers  started  with  the  premise 
that  to  understand  Waguer  even  a special 
vocabulary  should  be  used  in  discussion.  What 
are  mannerisms  in  other  composers  must  be 
regarded  in  Wagner’s  case  as  inventions  of 
striking  originality  and  subtle  meaning. 
These  lectures  were  listened  to  with  deep  at- 
tention, and  notes  were  taken. 

“You  may  naturally  say  that  it  is  a strange 
species  ot  music  that  requires  the  preparation 
of  lectures  and  the  perusal  of  explanatory 
pamphlets  illustrated  with  musical  diagrams. 
But  you  should  remember  that  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  Wagner  that  his  disciples  nearly  made 
his  name  ridiculous.  Whatever  you  may 
think  of  his  theories,  you  must  remember 
that  he  exerted  a mighty  influence  upon  the 
opera  of  his  day  and  upon  music  in  general. 
Portions  of  this  very  opera  ’Parsifal,’ as  for  ex- 
ample the  Grail  scene,  are  of  overwhelming 
beauty  and  grandeur,  even  when  takeu  from 
the  theatre,  their  home.  That  which  was 
good  in  his  music  remains  today;  that  which 
was  ban  lives  on.y  in  the  library.  Noone  now 
disputes  over  his  theories.  Certain  of  them 
have  been  accepted,  and  we  regard  them  as 
established  facts.  Time  lias  laughed  at  some 
of  his  ideas;  and  they  are  forgotten,  except  by 
the  antiquarian  and  the  student..  And  not 
the  least  remarkable  feature  of  this  straDge 
man’s  life  was  the  power  shown  by  him  in 
this  very  ‘Parsifal.’ the  child  of  his  old  age; 
an  exhibition  of  the  triumph  of  the  will  and 
brain  over  rhe  envious  years  only  equalled  in 
music  by  Verdi  in  his  ‘Othello’.” 

Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

A concert- version  of  Wagner’s  ‘‘Parsifal’’ 
was  given  in  Music  Hall  yesterday  afternoop 
and  eveniug.  The  chorus  was  taken  from  the 
“Cecilia”  and  the  orchestra  was  Seidl’s  of  New 
York.  The  chief  parts  were  taken  by  Mrs. 
Mielke.  Miss  Little  and  Messrs.  Dippel,  Reich- 
mann,  Fischer  and  Meyn.  The  “Flower 
Maidens”  were  sung  by  Mrs.  Tippett.  Mrs. 
Walker.  Miss  Franklin.  Miss  Hamlin,  Miss 
Edmands  and  Miss  Whittier.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang 
was  the  conductor.  Tbe  audience  was  large 
and  enthusiastic. 


MUSIC.  >7  V 
MR.  DE  PACHMANN. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  gave  a pianoforte  recital 
last  evening  in  Chickering  Hall.  The  pro-  | 
gramme  was  made  ud  of  the  followjng  comuo-  j 
sitions  of  Chopin:  Sonata  op.  96;  Nocturnes  ! 
op.  66,  No.  1;  op.  27.  No.  2;  Ballades  op.  22. 
op.  47 ; Mazourkas  op.  41  No.  1.  op.  30  No.  3.  \ 
op  69  No.  3;  Etudes  op.  10  Nos.  4.  6.  op.  26, 
No.  G;  Vaises  op.  04,  No.  2:  op.  34  No.  2:  ou.  j 
70  No.  1. 

i This  was  the  first  evening  recital  that  Mr.  de  , 

' Pachmann  has  given  in  Boston.  The  hall  was  , 
crowded,  and  the  pianist  was  applauded  most 
heartily.  He  was  recalled  after  the  final  nutd- 
ber  and  he  then  saVdown  again  before  'the 
pianoforte  and  played  three  numbers,  to  tbe 
great  delight  of  the  audience. 

The  programme  staled  that  this  was  Mr.  do 
Pachmann’s  last  appearance  in  Boston  this 
season.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not 
given  a recital  or  two  ivith  programmes  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature,  including  compositions 
0£  Mozart.  Scarlatti.  Couperin.  Liszt— or  fill 
out  the  catalogue  as  you  please,  for  this  man 
is  always  interesting.  He  lasctnates  even 
when  he  tempts  one  to  condemn  him  -or 
some  musical  or  personal  eccentricity.  But 
Mr.  de  Pachmann  wears  well.  His  personal- 
ity.  perplexing  in  that  it  is  compounded  of 
i qualities  opposed  to  each  other,  though  it  may 
at  first  offeDd,  becomes  almost  dear  to  the 
hearer  after  long  acquaintance,  take  away 
his  raauuerisms— and  mannerism  is  a harsh 
word  to  use— and  would  his  playing  remain  the 
same?  Would  you  have  him  play  as  though 
he  were  a professor?  He  might  play  admirably 
m that  ca.se.  The  brilliancy  of  his  bravura 
the  purity  and  haunting  melancholy  ot  his 
song,  the  wealth  of  tone-gradations,  the  cun- 
ning  use  of  the  pedals— all  these  might  still  be 
I displayed  iu  his  playing;  and  yet  it  would  not 
bedePachmanu  who  touched  t'le  keys  and 

persuaded  them  to  yield  to  him.  1 orh^'®  L ,*  ,' 

viduality  of  the  man  is  inseparably  bound  up 
| with  ttiat  of  the  player ; and  the  individuals 
of  de  Pachmann  is  unique. 

! He  will  be  welcome,  if  lie  comes  to  us  next 

season,  or  if  he  is  tempted  to  say  .good-bye  o 

us  again  this  spring.  We  hear  orchestral 
pianists  and  “scholarly”  pianists.  One  comes 
after  the  other,  and  the  hearer  is  stunned,  and 
he  applauds  in  wonder  and  amazement.  But 
how  many  have  triven  as  much  genuine 
i leasure  i bis  season  as  Vladimir  de  Pach  mann, 
the  player  of  Ghopiu,'  Philip  hall. 


MUSIC. 

THE  MOLE  CONCERT. 

The  third  and  last  ot  a series  of  three  cham- 
ber concerts  by  tne  Mole  Chamber  Music  Club 
was  giveu  last  evening  in  Association  Hall. 
Tbe  club  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Roth,  violin,  Mr 
Kuntz,  viola,  and  Mr.  Foote  piano.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

Quimette  In  F,  op.  9,  (or  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 

horn  and  bassoon oh.  sobeck 

Serenade  In  L>,  op.  95,  tor  flute,  violin  and  viola . . 

beetboven 

Sextetie  in  <1,  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bas- 
soon and  piano L.  V.  Crouiphout 

f First  in  Boston.) 

Sooeck's,quintette  has  been  played  here  this 
season;  but  the  sextette  of  Cromphout  was  a 
novelty,  and  the  name  of  the  composer  has 
not  been  seen  upon  our  concert  programmes. 
It  is  said  that  be  is  a teacher  of  counterpoint 
in  Brussels;  that  he  is  about  for, y years  old, 
and  that  he  is  blind.  The  sextette  shows 
more  ingenuity  than  inspiration,  for  with  tbe 
exception  of  portions  of  the  andante  and  of 
the  scherzo  the  themes  are  true  apd  the  the- 
matic development  is  dry.  The  andante 
served  to  display  the  exquisite  tone  and  artis- 
tic phrasing  of  the  oboe  and  clarinet  players, 
Messrs.  Santet  ana  Strasser. 

The  serenade  in  D is  one  of  Beethoven’s 
earlier  works— it  was  published  in  1802— and 
placed  between  the  bobeck  number  and  the 
Cromphout  sextette,  it  seemed  peculiarly 
fresh  and  grateful  to  the  ear.  It  is  in  six 
movements,  and  the  first  two  are  charming 
iu  their  grace,  which  is  uot  divoid  of  quamt- 
ness.  To  be  sure,  it  is  old-fashioned  music, 
and  there  is  more  of  Hayan’s  spirit  and 
Mozart’s  sentiment  than  the  mixture  of 
strength  and  beauty  so  characteristic  of  Beet- 
hoven. Nor  are  all  the  movements  interest- 
ing. Such  works,  fashionable  long  ago.  are 
seldom  heard  in  these  days,  and  Mr.  Mole 
promises  to  introduce  compositions  of  this 
nature  in  his  concerts  of  the  comiug  season. 

I The  serenade  was  much  enjoyed,  and  Mr. 

Mole’s  brilliant  bravura  was  fully  appreciated, 
i It  is  a pleasure  to  announce  that  Mr.  Mole 
] and  his  associates  propose  to  give  three  cham- 
ber concerts  (lor  wind  instruments)  during 
the  season  ’91-92.  It  is  his  imeutiou  to  bring 
out  ancient  and  modern  works  ol  interest,  and 
the  programmes  will  be  of  the  highest  order 
uf  excellence,  buch  finished  ensemble  playing 
is  seldom  heard  even  in  the  great  European 
cutes,  and  the  club  should  be  generously  sup- 
l ported  by  all  lovers  of  music,  for  it  is  an  houur 
J to  tnis  town.  The  suDscription  list  is  now 
i open  at  Messrs.  Miles  & Thompson's  music 
store.  Philip  Hale. 


Music. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  twenty-second  Symphony  concert  was 
more  like  a “grand  operatic  festival”  tbau  a 
staid  performance  of  music  selected  and  played 
for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston  and  the  adjoining  towns.  The 
numbers  of  the  program  were  taken  at  random 
from  the  oneras  and  “music  dramas”  of  Richard 
Wagner,  and  the  orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Nickisch, 
was° assisted  by  Mrs.  Antonia  Mielke,  soprano, 
and  Mr.  Andreas  Dippel,  teaor.  The  concert 
opened  with  the  overture  to  “The  Fly:ng  Dutch- 
man,” an  opera  disowned  by  Wagner  in  his  later 
years,  as  unworthy  of  his  genius  and  as  too  sim- 
ilar to  the  operas  of  melody-inventors.  Then 
came  “Lohengrin's  Legend”  from  another  op- 
era disowned  by  the  Wagner  of  the  Triology. 
It  was  sung  or  rather  declaimed  by  Mr,  An- 
dreas Dippel,  a tenor  of  the  late  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company.  Mr.  Dippel  has  a strong,  clear, 
firm  voice,  and  he  sang  the  legend  with  pains- 
taking accuracy,  dividing  the  notes  from  each 
other  as  well  as  the  German  syllables.  So  far 
as  expression  or  emotion  is  concerned,  the  legend 
might  have  been  delivered  by  means  of  a speak- 
ing-trumpet. A pot-pourri,  made  up  of  the  in- 
troduction to  the  third  act,  the  “Dance  of  Ap- 
prentices,” the  “Procession  of  Mastersingers  and 
Homage  to  Hans  Sachs”— all  from  “Die  Mets- 
tersinger” — followed.  Mrs.  Mielke, j*of  the  late 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  and  Mr.  Dippel 
were  heard— that  is,  partly  heard— in  the  duet 
“In  neuen  Thaten,”  from  “Die  Goetterdaem- 
merung.”  Mrs.  Mielke  has  an  agreeable  voice, 
uf  good  compass,  and  in  the  sureness  of  her  in- 
tonation and  in  the  use  of  her  voice  she  is  a 
marked  contrast  to  many  of  her  sisters  who  have 
been  heard  in  this  country  in  German  opera,  if 
at  times  she  screamed,  it  was  because  she  was 
forced  to  it  bv  the  orchestra.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  hear  her  in  music  written  for  the 
voice  and  not  for  an  orchestral  instrument.  T he 
pot-pourri  that  followed  was  made  up  of  selec- 
tions from  “Siegfried”  and  “Die  Goetterdaem- 
merung,”  and  it  included  “Siegfried  s Passage 
to  Brnennhilde’s  Rock,”  “Morning  Dawn,  and 
“Rhine  Journey.”  The  funeral  march  from 
“Die  Goetterdaemmerung”  came  next,  and  the 
final  number  was  the  closing  scene  of  “Die 
Goetterdaemmerung,”  with  the  soprano  voice  of 
Mrs.  Mielke  added  to  the  instruments  of  the  or- 
chestra. 

. • • • • 

Mr.  Nikisch  directed  with  skill  and  with  en- 
thusiasm. Such  music  is  sympathetic  to  him; 
it  appeals  to  his  imagination ; it  calls  upon  his 
dramatic  instincts  and  his  theatrical  education. 
And  in  the  direction  ot  these  works  of  the  ultra- 
modern school  he  appears  as  a leader  of  the  first 
order.  Perhaps  the  funeral  march  was  taken  at 
a slower  pace  than  Is  customary  in  German  opera 
houses  and  concert  halls;  but  this  is  a matter  of 
trifling  importance.  The  orchestra  played  with 
such  spirit,  with  such  a swing,  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  audience  was  excited  and  that 
the  applause  was  most  hearty. 


\ 


s 


It  would  bo^iorliaps,  it  iportlnent  to  inquire ' 
into  the  reasons  for  this  applause  or  to  discuss 
I tho  nature  of  the  music  itself,  or  to  raise  toe 
question  whether  such  programs  should  have  a 
place  in  a series  of  symphony  concerts.  For  tho 
I Symphony  Orchestra  is  supported  by  the  peoplo 
that  buy  subscription  tickets,  and  tho  director 
j should  not  bo  blamed  if  ho  consults  the  wishes  of 
his  hearers.  If  they  profer  extracts  from  Wag- 
I ner's  music-dramas  to  music  that  is  perhaps 
J!  more  suited  to  symphony  concerts ; if  they  de- 
light  in  these  excerpts,  although  many  of  them 
are  devoid  of  sense  when  taken  from  their  prop- 
' !er  placo  (that  is,  if  the  theories  of  Wagner  are  of 
any  weight),  why  should  tho  director  quarrel 
with  their  taste  ? 

• » * • • 

i Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  gave  a lecture  Tuesday 
afternoon  In  the  Mcionaion  upon  Wagner's  “Par- 
sifal.” Mr.  Krehbiel  is  always  interesting,  and 
whether  he  confines  himself  strictly  to  the  sub- 
ject or  wanders  Into  pleasant  and  remote  fields  of 
digression,  the  hearer  is  entertained  and  instruct- 
ed. Tuesday  afternoon  Mr.  Krehbiel's  digres- 
sions were  long  and  many— the  lecture  was  two 
hours  long— and  the  lecture  seemed  like  a study 
in  comparative  mythology.  It  is  true  that  the 
story  of  Parsifal  as  presented  by  Wagner  is  not 
in  itself  of  interest  to  tho  men  and  women  of  this 
century.  Mediieval  tales  and  mysteries  are  more 
foreign  to  us  than  the  story  of  Pelop's  line.  And 
unless  the  lecturer  be  a mystic  and  an  ascetic  the 
text  of  Wagner's  latest  work  can  suggest  but  lit- 
tle to  him ; indeed,  it  must  in  many  places  seem 
silly  and  a bore.  So  both  the  lecturer  and  the 
audience  sought  relief  by  tracing  the  similarity 
of  myths  of  various  countries.  The  meanings  of 
the  Grail  were  examined  into,  and  the  uses  and 
abuses  of  coral  were  commented  upon  in  this 
connection.  Mr.  Seidl  from  time  to  time  played 
\ upon  the  piano-forte  extracts  from  “Parsifal,” 
some  of  which  are  supposed  to  illustrate  the 
characters  of  people  of  the  play.  As  this  lecture 
was  designed  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
for  ihe  proper  enjoyment  of  the  “private  per- 
formance” of  “Parsifal”  that  took  place  in  Mu- 
sic Hall,  Wednesday  afternoon,  Mr.  Krehbiel’s 
remarks  were  listened  to  with  an  attention  that 
was  almost  painful  in  its  sepulchral  solemnity. 
***** 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  gave  a pianoforte  recital 
Thursday  evening  in  Chickering  Hall,  and  it  is 
said  that  it  was  his  last  appearance  this  season. 
The  program  was  made  up  of  the  following  com- 
positions of  Chopin  : S mata,  op.  35 ; Nocturnes, 

I op  55.  No.  1 ; op.  27,  No.  2 ; Ballades,  op.  23,  op. 
47 ; Mazourkas,  op.  41,  No.  1,  op.  30,  No.  3,  op. 
59,  No.  3 ; Etudes,  op.  10,  Nos.  4,  5,  op.  25,  No.  6 : 
Vaises,  op.  G4,  No.  2,  op.  34,  No.  2;  op.  70, 
No.  1. 

***** 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  will  visit  us  next  season, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  play  occasion- 
ally a program  of  miscellaneous  numbers.  Not 
that  one  wearies  of  Chopin  as  played  by  him. 
Indeed,  what  composer  stands  the  test  of  frequent 
hearing  better  than  Chopin  ? But  the  peculiar 
features  of  Mr.  de  Pachmann’s  playing  could  also 
be  exhibited  in  the  music  of  Frescobahli,  Cou- 
perin, Scarlatti,  Rameau.  There  are  the  slighted 
works  of  Mozart  and  Haydn  which,  under  his 
fingers,  would  be  endowed  even  with  an  addi- 
tional grace.  In  one  of  the  Symphony  concerts 

and  in  one  of  his  pianoforte  recitals  he  has  given 
us  an  idea  of  his  abilities  as  a player  of  Liszt. 
Why  should  he  not  make  up  a varied  program 
I even  before  this  season  comes  to  an  end  ? 

• * * * • 

I He  is  a favorite  here,  and  with  reason.  His 
■odd  ways — call  them  not  affectations — seem  to 
many  of  us  merely  a revelation  of  the  man.  He 
is  of  another  temperament,  another  race.  It  is 
easy  for  us,  with  bodies  pierced  by  the  east  wind 
and  with  minds  hampered  by  traditions  of  con- 
ventionalities, to  measure  all  foreigners  by  the 
yardstick  of  our  prejudices  and  opinions.  We 
express  freely  our  views  conceruing  Mr.  de 
Pachmann.  Does  it  occur  to  us  that  Mr.  de 
Pachmann’s  estimate  of  his  audiences  might  be 
of  interest  ? Philit  Hale  . 


MUSIC. 

THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Tho  programme  of  tho  twenty-third  Sym- 
phony concert,  given  in  Music  Hull  Saturday 
evening,  was  os  follows: 

Overtine— "Cciiovwvii" Schumann 

Aria  from  Fr«l»ctHUz,  "iVlc  iiahtu  iter  Scbluni- 

nior" Wultur 

Prauluiiiuiu,  iiilnsto  uml  Kuvntte.  (Arranged  (oi 

siring  orchestra  by  Uacbrlck) Ituch 

Sonus  with  piano— 

1 K»  Itllnkt  dor  Ibuu KublneMn 

< WtegenUml . . . .,, Wagner 

f Vouleln  Wokln  so  8 ihneli I.aaavn 

Symphony  >o,  4,  In  1>  minor Schumann 

Miss  Marie  Jahn  sang  the  well  known  aria 
from  “Der  Frolschutz,”  and  three  songs  to  the 
pianoforte  accompunimonl  of  Mr.  Zacli.  Her 
voice  is  neither  disagreeable  nor  sympathetic. 
It  is  without  color,  but  it  is  not  thin  or  shrill. 
It  is  of  sufficient  compass,  and  it  is  flexible 
enough.  It  is  not  au  uncommon  voice  in  any 
respect,  and  there  is  no  need  of  discussing  It  at 
length. 

She  sang  oadly:  and  here  questions  of  fact 
are  concerned,  not  questions  of  tasto.  Her  at- 
tack was  slovenly  in  the  extreme.  She  con- 
tinually struck  under  tho  desired  tone  and 
then  secured  it  by  pulling  her  voice  up  to  it. 
As  soon  as  she  had  achieved  this  feat,  she  ex- 
ploded the  tone,  and  passed  on  to  the  next 
one.  A lull  sustained  tone,  forte  or  piano,  was 
rarely  heard.  Without  speaking  further  of 
her  tone-production  and  without  going  iuto 
technicalities,  it  may  be  said  that  her  spas- 
modic delivery,  added  to  a frequent  and  in- 
correct accentuation  of  the  first  beat  of  the 
measure,  produced  the  affect  known  vulgarly 
as  "pumping,”  and  this  word  is  unfortunately 
regarded  by  some  people  assynonomous  with 
“expression,”  In  short.  Miss  Jahn’a  perform- 
ance was  an  exhibition  of  the  errors, 
technical  and  musical,  that  are  so  commonly 
found  in  the  singing  of  Germans.  If 
Miss  .Tahn  had  displayed  fine  and  delicate 
taste  iu  phrasing,  or  if  she  had  revealed  a 
marked  individuality  of  temperament,  cer- 
tain oi  her  failings— such  as  an  occasional 
wandering  from  the  pitch— might  have  been 
overlooked;  but  her  performance  from  the 
musical-dramatic  point  of  view  was  conven- 
tional and  that  of  an  amateur. 

To  sing  at  a Symphony  concert  should  be  a 
coveted  honor.  On  the  other  hand  there 
should  be  great  care  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  the  singer.  The  imperfectly  prepared,  the 
crude,  the  bad  should  be  debarred  from  the 
privilege  of  appearing  with  the  orchestra, 
even  if  they  happen  to  be  of  German  birth 
and  of  German  name.  It  may  be  said  that 
Miss  Jahn  was  a member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company ; but  this  fact  is  not  of  itself  a 
guarantee  of  vocal  ability.  Mielkes  and  Fisch- 
ers are  exceptions. 

It  was  the  inteution  of  the  founder  of  the 
Symphony  concerts  that  they  should  be  for 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  people 
of  Boston.  They  were  not  intended  for  the 
propagandism  of  any  particular  musical  creed 
or  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  German  singers. 
When  a siDger  appears  at  one  of  these  con- 
certs. the  fact  that  she  has  been  engaged 
gives— or  has  given  in  the  past— a certain  au- 
thority to  her  performance.  Now  young  sing- 
ers buy  tickets  that  they  may  hear  her  and 
that  they  may  loam  by  heaving.  When  bad 
singing  is  not  only  allowed  but  even  ap- 
plauded, what  inducement  have  they  to 
work  that  they  may  perfect  them- 
selves? For  they  see  that  which  is  good 
and  that  which  is  bad  rewarded  equally  by 
the  good  natured  and  thoughtless  audience. 
It  is  not  surmising  that  they  are  discouraged  : 
and  feeling  that  the  better  they  sing  t He  less 
they  will  be  appreciated,  they  too  often  seek 
to  gain  applause  by  imitating  the  vicious 
tricks  of  unworthy  favorites.  And  so  tho 
standard  of  the  concerts  is  lowered,  the  taste 
of  the  audience  is  vitiated,  and  the  students  of 
the  art  of  singing  are  inclined  to  doubt  the 
instruction  oi  teachers  and  their  own  natural 
instincts. 

The  orchestral  numbers  of  the  programme 
do  not  call  for  extended  remarks.  If  tho  oer- 
formanee  of  the  overture  ana  the  symphony 
was  marred  by  occasional  lisllessuess.  if 
at  times  a coarse  vigor  was  more  notice- 
able than  an  attempt  at  nuanciruno. 
if  sound  degenerated  into  noise,  it 
mast  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  of 
the  temperature  and  of  the  air  of  the  hall 
were  most  unfavorable,  and  that  the  plavers 
as  well  as  the  director  are  at  the  end  oi  aii  ex- 
hausting season. 

The  JtSaehrich-Bach  arrangement  was  an  in- 
teresting number,  i hough  such  arrangements 
are  of  questionable  musical  worth.  The  gavotte 
so  pleased  the  audience  that  it  was  played  a 
second  time.  If  tliis  Bachrich  is  Sigismund 
Baclirich.  the  viola  player  of  Vienna,  he  has  | 
had  a varied  career.  For  lie  has  been  journal- 
ist and  apothecary;  and  at  one  time— 
naturally,  some  years  ago— he  was  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  the  crinoline  industry. 

T he  programme  of  the  concert  to  be  given 
Saturday,  April  26,  the  last  performance  of 
this  season,  will  include  Beethoven’s  "Lenore” 
overture  No.  2:  Beethoven’s  Svmphony  in  C 
minor:  and  the  first  act  of  “Fidelio.”  The 
orchestra  will  be  assisied  bv  Mrs.  Mielke.  Mrs. 
Nikisch,  Messrs.  Fischer,  Rieger  and  Meyn, 
and  a male  chorus  from  the  Boston  Singers’ 
Society.  Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC, 

THE  NAVAL  BATTALION  BAND. 

Tho  Naval  Battalion  Band.  Mr.  E.  N.  Ijifri.* 
cam,  leader,  made  Its  first  public  appearain  h' 
last  evening  in  a concert  given  in  Muslo  lial! 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Naval  IVttuliou,1 
| ilolin  C.  Soloy  lieutenant-commander.  The 
hand  was  assisied  by  Miss  Mary  llowo,  srt- 
pratio;  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn,  baritone,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Malm,  violinist.  The  programme 
was  us  follows: 

March—  "Commander  Soiey” i-otz* 

Overture— “FrcUuhUix" Weber 

ILrU  aoug— (troiu  "Perlo  ilu  ItrrvU") David 

Mis*  Mary  llowe. 

Cornel,  nolo— Old  melody,  wllli  variations Arbuu 

Mr.  1C.  N.  I.aiituilu. 

>'  nltz— "llydropaten” Kunul 

in, nun  f a Die  uoseente  ("Faust”) Counud 

“ lAMaglo  Song Aloynr-llulmuiid 

Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn. 

a Intermezzo— Value  Lome  (from  bullet  "Natla").. 

Iielibes 

h Darkies’  Dream Lamdng 

Violin  solo— Funtmdo  Caprice Vleuxtemps 

Air.  Frederick  Matin. 

Thu  Nlghtiugale Alibleff 

Min  Howe. 

In  tho  Unit  of  the  Mountain  King  (from  Suite 

"I’eor  CyriL”) tinog 

sonoM  i a s,l|l  as  the  Night boll  in 

i ”onM  1 0 Thtue  only Bolim 

Mr.  Meyn. 

Torchlight  Danse Meyerbeer 

A good  hand  is,  like  confidence,  a plant  of 
slow  growth.  Many  factors  enter  into  its  com-  I 
position.  The  mem  hers  should  be  excellent 
musicians,  and  if  possible,  each  one  should  be 
a virtuoso.  The  instruments  should  be  of  the 
best  construction.  The  leader  should  not 
only  he  a skilled  musician : he  should  also  be 
(thoroughly  acquain:ed  with  the  capabilities 
.of  eacli  instrument,  and  ho  should  bo  a man  of 
| tact,  able  to  preserve  discipline  and  inspire 
respect  without  giving  unnecessary  offense  by 
his  methods.  Then  there  must  he  many  and 
faithful  rehearsals,  if  the  performances  in 
public  are  to  answer  tbe  expectations  of  the 
leader  and  the  public. 

The  first  apnearauce  of  the  Battalion  band 
was  naturally  watched  with  interest,  and  it  is 
a pleasure  to  state  that  tne  first  concert  re- 
iiected  much  credit  upon  the  players,  the 
leader,  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  spent 
time  and  money  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations.  A3  the  members  of  the  band, 
dressed  in  their  handsome  uniform,  came  upon 
the  stage,  many  familiar  faces  were  quickly 
recognized  by  the  audience,  and  when  Mr. 
Lafricain  mounted  the  director’s  box  he  was 
honored  with  special  applause.  Without 
speaking  of  the  programme  in  detail,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  intonation,  the  attack, 
and  the  attention  paid  dynamics  were  re- 
markably good  for  a first  concert,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  different  numbers  gave 
ample  proof  of  the  skill  of  the  musicians  and 
the  discipline  maintained  by  the  leader.  Al- 
though the  quality  of  the  clarinet  tone  is 
excellent,  the  clarinets  are  perhaps  numeri- 
cally unable  to  cope  at  times  with  the  brass, 
and  a piccolo  and  time  might  be  added  with- 
out injury  to  the  general  effect. 

But  even  as  the  band  is  at  present  constitu- 
ted it  is  au  honor  to  the  battalion  and  to  the 
the  city.  The  aifferentnumbers  were  heartily 
applauded,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
solo  numbers.  Mr.  Lafricain.  who  was  ac- 
companied by  his  daughter,  was  recalled  after 
his  cornet  solo,  and  he  was  obliged  to  piav 
a melody  in  response  to  the  aDplause:  and 
Miss  Howe,  after  her  performance  of  the 
David  aria,  sang  a song  by  Grieg. 

The  stage  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
Hags  and  dread  implements  of  war,  and  the 
uniforms  worn  by  the  cadets  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  battalion  enhanced  materially  the 
brilliancy  of  the  scene.  The  battalion  and 
Mr.  Lafricain  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  success  of  a band  that  gives  present  nleas- 
ure  and  promise  of  even  greater  musical  pro- 
ficiency. Philip  Hale. 
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MR.  ARTRUR  FRIEDHEIM. 

Mr.  Arthur  Friedheim  gave  tlie  first  of  four 
pianoforte  recitals  last  evening  in  Steiuert 
Hall.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  "Tannhauser" tVagner-LFriedhelm) 

Sonaf.  i)p.  ill.  c minor .'.Beethoven 

38  Vsrtationen  on  the  Final  l hume  of  the  “Ei-ocia 

Symphonic” Beethoven 

Preludes  ami  Htutes,  (Seleeted))  ... 

Sonne,  B minor  i Chopin 

Ballade,  No.  a.  B minor.  ) 

Vhi  itasla, 11  l.iicrezli  liorgia.”  > mszt 

u would  be  unjust  and  difficult  to  pronounce 
a definite  or  final  judgment  upon  Mr.  Fried- 
heim based  npou  his  performance  of  last  even- 
ing. Many  things  were  against  him,  and  the 
temperature  and  closeness  of  the  hall  and  the 
character  and  length  of  tne  programme  were 
among  them.  Tho  opening  number  was  an 
uufoitunate  selection  for  such  arrangements, 
however  cleverly  they  may  be  made,  are  but 
hints  and  suggestions  of  the  orchestral 
| score,  and  Wagner  is  the  one  com- 
poser of  all  others  that  suffers 
! the  most  severely  when  his  music  is  thus 
[ strained  through  the  sieve  of  a pianoforte. 

Nor  could  Mr.  Friedheim’s  playing  of  his  own 
: arrangement  be  commended.  It  was  "orcbes- 
! tral”  in  the  better  and  the  worse  sense  of  the 
! word.  In  many  respects  it  was  an  excellent 
translation  of  the  score ; at  the  same  time  it 
was  not  letter-perfect,  it  was  not  always 
rhythmical,  it  was  often  coarse. 

Mr.  Friedheim  followed  with  two  selections 
from  the  works  of  Beethoven,  and  neither  se- 
lection was  a happy  one.  The  sonata  is  still  a 
hard  nut,  and  in  such  a concert  it  is  not  easily 
craci  ed,  althongh  last  evening  the  pianist 
used  the  hammer  repeatedly.  In  the  sonata, 
as  well  as  in  the  variations  he  pounded, 
and  he  pounded  unmercifully  and 
without  excuse.  It  is  true  that  many  passage* 
were  thoughtfully  treated,  and  it  was  evident 
throughout  his  playing  of  Beethoven  that  he 
used  his  head  as  well  as  his  arms  and  fingers; 
hut  there  was  such  a superabundance  of 
strength  wantonly  employed,  that  if  any 
hearer  had  quitted  the  hall  after  the  first  three 
numbers,  he  could  justly  have  dubbed  Mr. 
Fridheim  an  athletic  pianist  and  dismissed 
him  from  bis  mind. 

But  bis  playing  of  Chopin  was  another  affair. 
The  smaller  pieces  were  plaved  with  a keen 
appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  composer;  the 
reading  of  the  Sonata  was  full  of  thought,  and 
the  pianist’s  means  of  expression  were  emi- 
nently musical,  indeed  almost  poetic.  Almost 
poetic:  here  is  llie  rub. 

For  Mr.  Friedheim  has  excellent  technique 
in  spite  of  occasional  and  unaccountable  slips; 
he  plajs  seriously,  and  he  does  not  content 
himself  with  exhibitions  of  mere  bravura,  al- 
though bis  playing  of  L,iszt  shows  his  great 
capabilities  in  that  direction.  The  hearer  ad- 
mires many  qualities  of  his  musical  equipment, 
and  he  perhaps  wonders  why  he  is  not  lra- 
-'ictiously  swayed  by  this  modest  and  talented 
iru/n. 

seems,  then,  that  Mr.  Friedheim 
,\j  lacking  in  the  one  great  essen- 

al  element,  the  quality  or  the  lac- 
>tfr  so  demanded  in  these  days  of 
.nialysis.  and  witiiout  which  the 
•hnusician,  the  painter,  the  novelist  is  passed 
by.  ana  his  work  regarded  as  nought.  It 
seems  then  that  Mr.  Freidbeim  is  wanting  m 
temperament.  But  he  proposes  to  give  three 
more  recitals,  and  in  these  recitals,  this  -im- 
pression may  be  removed. 

His  second  reciuu  will  be  given  in  Steiner! 
Hall.  Saturday  afternoon,  April  25,  at  2:30 
o’clock.  The  programme  is  as  follows : Wag- 
ner (Freidheimj,  Vorspiel.  Meistersinger; 
Beethoven,  Sonata,  op.  10,  No.  3,  D major, 
and  Sonata,  op.  53.  C major;  Chopin,  preludes 
and  etudes  (selected),  and  Sonata,  B fiat 
minor;  Liszt,  Loan  Juan,  fantasy. 

Bhii.jp  Hale. 
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MR.  FRIEDHEIM. 

Mr.  Arthur  Friedheim  gave  his  second 
(pianoforte  recital  Saturday  afternoon  in  Stein- 
ert  Hall.  His  progiamme  was  more  interest- 
ing than  that  of  the  first  recbal.  and  his  play- 
ing was  of  more  sustained  merit.  He  opened 
the  concert  with  his  own  arrangement  of  the 
"Meistersinger”  overture,  and  although  such 
transcriptions  are  to  be  deplored  and  their  use 
in  the  concert  hall  is  to  be  discouraged,  the 
transcription  itself  is  well  done,  and  his  per- 
formance of  it  was  eminently  mu  iciau-like. 
The  Chopin  studies  in  G fiat.  C minor  for  left 
hand,  and  A flat  major,  as  well 
as  the  D minor  prelude,  were  finely 
played-  The  other  Chopin  selection  was 
the  B flat  minor  sonata,  and  although  the 
i performance  of  the  funeral  march  was  some- 

I what  of  a disappoint ment,  the  sonata,  as  a 
whole,  was  given  with  much  breadth  and 
with  considerable  color.  But  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  and  thoroughly  enjoyable 
ieatureof  the  concert  was  Mr.  Friedheim  s 
I playing  of  Beethoven’s  sonata  op.  10,  No.  3. 
The  other  numbers  of  the  programme  were 
Beethoven’s  "Waldstein”  sonata  and  Liszt’s 
I "Don  Juan”  fantasy.  .... 

i Mr.  Friedheim  will  give  a recital  this  after- 
noon in  Steiuert  Hall  at  2:30  o’clock,  ilio 
I programme  will  be  devoted  to  the  following 
pieces  by  Liszt:  Sonata  in  B minor,  "Bene- 
diction de  Dieu  Dans  la  Solitude,”  • Besther 
Carneval”  (Rhapsody  No.  0),  2 Legvndeu, 
1 Dante  sonata,  six  stuaies  after  Paganini. 

In  his  fourth  recital  Mr.  Friedheim  will  be 
assisted  by  his  wile. 


MUSIC. 

MR.  ROMERO’S  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Luis  T.  Romero,  assisted  by  Miss  N. 
Salome  Thomas  and  the  Mandolin  clubs  of 
Harvard  and  Brown,  gave  a concert  last  even- 
ing in  Chickering  Hall.  The  programme  was 
as  follows: 

Suenode  Amor Granado 

„ Harvard  Mandolin  Club. 

Ari<v  from  1 aul  and  Viruinia Masse 

Mi'-s  lhouias. 

Guitar  Prayer.  MoLelii  Egitto Rossini 

(0  Oavoite  Mij^uone Thomas 

Barcarolle ^ “°: Monti 

Uolero .Trolere 

Brown  Mandolin  Club. 


Songs 


(a  Sweet  blue-eyed  Maid. 
-1 1 '"i  Lovely  Rose. 


( a Swei 
J i>  Oh  L 
tc  lhy  ] 


-Mac  Dowell 


Beaming  K x 

, . . , „ Miss  Thomas. 

Andalusia,  Valse  espanol Trier 

d Harvard  Mandolin  Club. 

Guitar  Besir, Beethoven 

( rantasie  Irons  Rigoletto Verdi 

..  . . Li,  Romero. 

Spanish  Gallapa  de Piranl 

Brown  Mandolin  Club. 

That  music  is  in  a measure  the  sport  of 
fashion  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  gui- 
tar. In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  the 
favorite,  the  reigning  instrument.  It  was  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  first  opera  and 
the  first  oratorio.  Poems  were  written  in  its 
honor.  So  common  was  its  use  in  France  and 
Spain  that  even  its  name,  a name  of  Eastern 
origin,  entered  into  the  proverbs  ana  slang  of 
each  country.  The  ingenious  Hamilton  men- 
tions it  respectfully  in  the  "Memoirs  of  Gram- 
mont”,  Le  Sage  speaks  of  a woman  so  beauti- 
ful that  all  the  guitars  of  the  Province  had 
been  scraped  in  her  praise.  In  the 
time  of  the  Directory,  when  it  was 
the  mode  to  ape  the  Greeks,  tho  guitar  was 
fashioned  in  the  lyre’s  form.  From  1800  even 
to  1840  arrangements  from  operas  and  cham- 
ber music  and  symphonies  for  this  instrument 
were  numberless. 

But  the  pianoforte,  in  a certain  sense  a less 
truly  musical  instrument  than  the  guitar, 
drove  all  before  it.  Wires  tuned  by  the  toner 
and  struck  by  hammers  gained  the  battle 
over  wires  picked  by  the  fingers  or  the 
plectrum.  The  guitar  was  voted  to  be  an  un- 
fit instrument  for  a man,  and  today  it  is  too 
often  remembered  in  connection  with 
that  hideous  literature  known  as 
"Floral  Keepsakes,”  the  engravings  of  which 
represented  scantily-dressed  ladies  with  ab- 
normally large  eyes,  toying  with  this  instru- 
ment; or  a swarthy  pirate  in  melting  mood 
wooed  to  its  strains  a reluctant  maiden.  And 
the  guitar  became  a symbol  of  effeminacy, 
though  curiously  enough  its  poor  relation— the 
banjo— was  always  free  from  this  reproach. 

Of  late  years  ever-changing  fashion  has 
smiled  again  upon  guitar  and  mandoiin.  and 
the  study  of  these  instruments  is  even  encour- 
aged. And  with  reason;  for  such  venerable 
and  musical  instruments  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

Mr.  Romero  showed  last  evening  that  the 
guitar  is  something  more  than  a mere  machine 
of  aceompauiment  ;ite  played  the  arrangements 
—no  doubt  by  himself—  with  taste,  and  in  his 
hatids'the  guitar  became  a medium  of  genuine 
expression.  His  pupils,  the  college  students, 
played  pieces  abounding  in  piquant  harmo- 
nies and  dauce-compelling  rhythms,  and  ihey 
vied  with  each  other  in  friendly  rivalry.  The 
pleased  audience  bestowed  impartially  ap- 
plause, and  Mr.  Romero  was  recalled  again 
and  again.  The  singing  of  Miss  Thomas  was 
evidently  enjoyed,  and  she  was  recalled  after 
the  group  of  songs  by  MacDowell. 

Philip  Hale. 


admirable.  The  orchestral  accompaniment  to  i 
the  air  from  David’s  “Pearl  of  Brazil”  was  j 
played  with  taste,  and  Mr.  Heindl’s  flute  was  1 
heard  in  the  obligato. 

***** 

Mr.  Arthur  Friedheim  gave  the  first  of  a series 
of  four  pianoforte  recitals  last  Wednesday  even- 
ing in  Steinert  Hall.  His  program  was  too  long, 
and  it  was  unfortunately  arranged,  for  three 
such  numbers  as  bis  arrangement  of  the  “Tann- 
hauser”  overture,  the  Beethoven  Sonata,  op.  Ill, 
and  the  32  variations  on  the  final  theme  of  the 
“Heroic”  symphony,  played  in  succession,  were 
surely  as  great  a test  of  the  sndurance  of  the 
audience  as  of  the  pianist.  In  these  numbers 
he  too  often  sacrificed  everything  to  the  display 
of  strength,  and  his  tone  was  dry  and  hard. 
***** 

On  the  contrary  his  performance  of  some  of 
the  preludes  and  etudes  of  Chopin  was  delightful 
and  his  playing  of  Chopin’s  sonata  iu  B minor 
was  almost  wholly  admirable.  The  brilliancy 
of  his  bravura  was  seen  in  the  Liszt  selections 
with  which  the  concert  closed. 

***** 

The  stars  in  their  courses  seem  to  have  fought 
against  Mr.  Friedheim  in  this  city.  When  he 
played  in  a Symphony  concert,  bis  selection  of 
the  Chopin  sonata  was  unsuitable  aud  unfortu- 
nate. Had  he  played  the  Liszt  concerto  that 
was  announced,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  awak- 
ened a greater  interest  in  the  musical  public.  He 
then  in  his  first  recital  begins  by  playing  an  ar- 
rangement of  an  overture,  and  two  dreary  com- 
positions by  Beethoven.  Of  all  pieces  written 
for  the  pianoforte,  why  should  he  have  chosen 
the  32  variations  ? For  the  only  pleasure  found 
by  the  ordinary  concert  goer  when  this  number 
is  played,  if  escape  from  the  hall  is  impossible, 
is  to  keep  a strict  account  of  the  numerical  order, 
so  that  he  can  say  to  himself  “23,”  or  “24”,  and 
so  view  with  delight  the  approaching  finale. 
***** 

Mr.  Friedheim  has  good  fingers,  and  yet  he  oc- 
casionally makes  a surprising  slip.  He  plays 
with  thought  and  understanding,  and  yet  how 
can  he  so  force  the  tone  if  he  listens  to  his 
own  performance?  lie  plays  at  times  with  so 
much  artificial  expression  that  the  hearer  is 
tempted  to  accept  it  as  genuine.  But  before 
speaking  further  of  his  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions it  would  be  more  just  to  bear  him  in  the 
other  recitals.  Philip  Hale. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  twenty-third  Symphony  concert  took 
place  last  Saturday  evening ; and  so  far  as  the 
program  or  the  playing  of  the  orchestra  is  con- 
cerned, it  does  not  demand  special  attention. 
The  symphony  was  Schumann’s  No.  4 in  D 
minor,  the  one  chosen  by  Mr.  Nickisch  for  his 
first  appearance.  When  it  was  played  at  the 
opening  concert  of  last  season,  the  treatment  of 
the  brass  caused  astonishment,  if  not  consterna- 
tion. Since  then  we  have  become  accnstomed  to 
such  musical  cyclones,  and  so,  particularly  after 
the  preceding  Symphony  concert,  the  perform- 
ance of  Saturday  evening  occasioned  no  surprise. 

• * • • • 

The  other  orchestral  nn  mbers  were  Schumann’s 
“Genoveva”  overture  and  a prelude,  adagio  and 
gavotte  of  Bach,  arranged  for  strings  by  Bach- 
rich.  The  propriety  of  such  arrangements  has 
lately  been  discussed  in  the  Home  Journal,  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  need  at  present  of  discussing 
the  vexed  question  of  whether  Bach  should  be 
modernized  or  whether  vague  traditions  should 
be  still  more  vaguely  followed.  The  gavotte  wa6 
played  with  such  energy  and  with  such  a swing 
that  it  was  re-demanded,  and  Mr.  Nikisch  good- 
naturedly  yielded  to  the  imperative  request. 
***** 

Miss  Marie  Jahn  sang  the  aria  “Wie  nahte 
mir  der  Schlummer”  from  “Der  Freischuetz,” 
and  three  songs : “Es  blinkt  der  Thau”  by  Ru- 
binstein; “Wiegenlied,”  by  Wagner,  and  “Vog- 
lein  wohin  so  schnell,”  by  Lassen.  The  piano- 
forte accompaniments  of  these  songs  were  played 
by  Mr.  Zach. 

***** 

The  singing  of  Miss  Jahn  last  Saturday  can 
not  be  commended  from  any  point  of  view.  It 
was  faulty  from  the  pedagogue’s  standpoint;  it 
was  amateurish  in  conception  and  expression. 
Throughout  the  evening  she  seldom  attacked  a 
tone  frankly  and  directly.  She  constantly 
“scooped,”  and  this  offense  was  so  aggravated 
that  her  delivery  of  a phrase  might  be  mathe- 
matically expressed  by  a series  of  semi -circles.  I 
When  she  had  finally  caught  the  desired  tone  I 
she-Uid  not  sustain  it,  bnt  she  shattered  it.  And 
so  in  a phrase  there  would  be  one  explosion  of 
great  force,  and  the  other  notes  of  the  phrase 
seemed  merely  the  resultant  debris.  The  voice  ( 
itself,  while  it  is  not  remarkable  in  any  respect, 
is  of  good  quality  and  sufficient  compass.  Nor 
were  her  occasional  deviations  from  the  pitch  a | 
proof  that  her  ear  is  necessarily  lacking  in  sensi- 
tiveness ; for  such  deviations  inevitably  follow  l 
such  a faulty  method  of  singing. 

***** 

The  grievous  errors  of  tone-production  and  the 
impertect  technique  noticed  in  her  performance  | 
were  not  atoned  for  by  any  display  of  musical 
temperament  or  fine  artistic  feeling.  On  the  I 
contrary  her  reading  of  the  aria — and  by  the 
way,  it  is  a question  whether  such  arias  should 
have  a place  upon  the  concert  stage — was  that  of 
a beginner.  The  recitatives  were  declaimed 
without  dramatic  meaning,  the  prayer  was  dis- 
figured by  an  irreverent  burst  of  would-be  ex- 
pression at  the  very  beginning,  and  the  allegro 
was  a scramble  and  a jumble. 

• * * * • 

The  same  faults  and  omissions  were  noticeable 
in  the  singing  of  the  three  songs;  and  it  is  not) 
too  much  to  say,  that  at  no  time  in  the  evening) 
did  Miss  Jahn  give  by  her  performance  any 
suffeient  explanation  of  her  appearance  at  a 
symphony  concert. 

***** 

And  yet  she  was  most  heartily  applauded  by 
the  audience,  and  she  was  recalled  two  or  three 
times  after  the  aria  and  once  after  the  songs. 
Now  if  applause  means  anything,  it  signifies 
that  in  this  case  the  great  majority  of  the  hearers 
approved  of  her  singing  and  enjoyed  it.  How- 
ever, the  good  nature  of  a symphony  audience 
has  become  proverbial.  Our  audiences  in 
general  are  long  suffering,  patient,  and  of  an 
endurance  that  is  akin  to  heroism.  But  if  Mrs. 
Mielke  and  Miss  Jahn  are  equally  applauded  by 
practically  the  same  audience,  and  that  within 
the  space  of  two  weeks,  does  it  not  seem  as 
though  the  audience  lacked  discrimination  ? 
Good-nature  is  often  to  be  censured  rather  than 
approved.  Tolerance  of  that  which  is  vicious  iu 
art  is  bad  enough ; but  when  the  lame  and  halt- 
ing performance  of  an  inferior  singer  is  enthusi- 
astically received,  perhaps  the  audience  should 
be  blamed  as  well  as  the  singer. 

*****  4 

Or  is  singing  fast  becoming  a lost  art  ? In\ 
former  years  were  audiences  in  Boston  so  care- 
less concerning  the  quality  of  song  ? Instru- 
mental music  was  not  so  common.  Orchestras 
had  not  stunned  and  confused  the  ear.  There 
were  evenings  in  the  winter  free  from  pianoforte 
recitals.  Wagner  declaimers  had  not  made  their 
preposterous  claims.  Germany  was  not  regarded 
as  the  only  nursery  for  singers.  And  the  sing- 
er’s art  was  considered,  not  her  birth  place.  But 
we  have  changed  all  that. 

* * • « m 

The  Naval  Battalion  Band,  Mr.  E.  N.  Lafri- 
cain  leader,  gave  a concert  in  Mnsic  Hall  Tues- 
day evening,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Naval 
Battalion,  John  C.  Soley  Lieutenant  Comman- 
der. The  stage  was  decorated  with  banners  and 
the  tools  of  war;  the  cadets  and  the  members  of 
the  battalion  were  in  full  uniform ; and  the  con- 
cert itself  reflected  credit  upon  the  band  and  its 
leader.  The  program,  a loDg  one,  opened- with 
“Commander  Soley’b  March"  and  closed  with  a 
“Torchlight  Danse”  by  Meyerbeer,  and  among 
the  numbers  were  the  “Freischuetz”  overture, 
waltz  from  “Naila,”  a waltz  by  Gungl,  and  an 
extract  from  the  “PeerGynt”  Suite.  Miss  Mary 
Howe  sang  her  familiar  and  expected  songs,  and 
they  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  as  was  Mr. 
Lafricain’s  cornet  solo,  to  which  his  daughter 
played  the  accompaniment.  Mr.  Meyn  declaimed 
“Dio  possente”  and  Meyer-Helmund’s  “Magic 
Song,”  and  Mr.  Mahn  played  a violin  solo.  The 
respective  numbers  were  heartily  applauded. 
***** 

The  band  made  an  excellent  impression,  and 
the  playing,  for  a first  concert,  was  uncommonly 
good.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  among  the 
members  are  well  known  men,  men  of  long  ex 
perience,  acknowledged  masters  of  their  instru- 
ments. At  present  the  clarinets  seem  numeri- 
cally weak,  though  the  quality  of  their  tone  is 


MTTSIC. 

THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Tho  twenty- fourth  concert  of  tho  Boston  i 
| Symphony  Orchestra,  the  last  concert  of  this 
) i season,  wr,  given  Saturday  evening  in  iluslo 
j Hah.  T1  programme  was  as  follows: 

I Overture,  ",  enure  So  3” ( 

Ftilollo.  .tot  1 , i ltoothovea 

I Syinultoiiy  tu  C minor.  No,  5 ( 

[ Although  the  artistic  litnoss  of  presenting  in 
concert  form  a fragment  of  att  opera  without  > 
the  action,  scenerv  and  costumes  may  be  , 
questioned,  such  a question  must  give  way  to 
this  greater  oue:  Is  it  Detter  for  an  audience- 
to  hear  portions  of  au  opera,  mangled  and  im- 
perfect, than  for  it  to  be  debarred  from  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  even  the  disiecta  membra 
of  a great  work.  For  here  in  Boston  this  prob- 
lem is  put  to  us. 

The  Operatic  Festival  of  April  7,  tho  late  per- 
formance of  "Parsifal”  aua  the  popular  success 
of  “Fidelio”  last  Saturday  show  conclusively 
that  the  music  lovers  of  this  town  hunger 
after  opera ; and  they  are  willing  to  payout 
money  and  to  endure  necessarily  imperfect 
representations  that  they  may  taste  for  a 
momenta  forbidden  pleasure.  They  will  listen 
to  good,  bad  and  indiffereut  singers,  and  they 
will  anplaud  alike  the  endeavor,  the  failure 
and  the  triumnh.  To  be  sure,  this  shows 
patience  and  zeal  rather  than  discrimination, 
but  if  this  patience  and  this  zeal  wero  event- 
ually rewarded ; if  for  eveu  a few  weeks  in 
the  year,  there  might  be  representations  of 
opera,  noton  a too  ambitious  scale  but  respect- 
able and  complete,  audiences  would  be  more 
fastidious  after  the  hunger-pangs  were  satis- 
fied. But  the  operas  should  be  sung  in  tho 
English  language. 

There  are,  however,  illustrious  precedents 
for  giving  fragments  of  operas,  oratorios, 
masses  and  cantatas  in  symphony  concerts. 
Tal^e,  for  example,  the  programmes  of  the 
world-renowned  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conserv- 
; atory.  concerts  that  have  been  for  over  sixty 
years  a glory  to  France.  The  programme  of 
the  first  concert  giveu  the  9th  of  March.  1828, 
was  made  up  of  eight  numbers,  four  of  which 
were  vocal.  Two  choruses  by  Cberubim  were 
sung:  one  from  "Blanche  de  Provence,”  the 
oilier  from  the  three-voiced  "Coronation 
Mass.”  And  looking  through  the  histories  of 
these  concerts  by  El  wart  and  Doldevez.  it  will 
be  seen  that  at  each  concert  choruses  from 
forgotten  or  rarely  heard  operas,  selections 
from  masses  and  cantatas  stand  side  by  side  j 
with  symphonies  and  other  instrumental 
music. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  given  the  Cth  ! 
of  this  month  included  Schumann’s  symphony 
in  D minor,  a concerto  by  Mozart  for  two 
pianos,  the  “Coriolanus”  overture.  Massenet’s 
‘‘Biblis,”  and  the  choruses  "For  Unto  Us”  and 
“Hallelujah”  from  the  "Messiah.” 

The  chorus  of  the  Conservatory  concerts  is  I 
made  up  of  about  seventy-five  picked  voices, 
and  the  soloists  are  taken  from  tho  most  cele- 
brated singers  of  Paris.  Yvheu  the  concerts 
started  there  were  eighty-eight  players  to 
seventy-two  singers,  ana  Deldovez  recom- 
mended for  extraordinary  occasions  126  stng- 
eis  and  1^1  players.  For  long  ago  they  knew 
in  Paris  that  perfect  execution  of  music  by  a 
limned  force  is  "far  more  delightful  and  far 
less  fatiguing  than  the  irregular  roar  and  hum 
of  multitudinous  mediocrity.” 

Now  I do  not  say  that  the  constant  employ- 
ment in  our  Symphony  concerts  of  a well 
selected  chorus  is  practicable  or  destrablo. 
And  yet  what  genuine  pleasure,  what  an  op- 
portunity for  instruction  would  be  given  by 
the  introduction  of  choral  numbers  or  con- 
certed pieces  from  works  known  to  us  now 
only  by  name,  if  they  were  chosen  in  a catho* 
lie  spirit,  if  they  truly  represented  the  schools 
of  all  countries  from  the  time  when  the 
Netherlander  ruled  supreme  in  music. 

Saturday’s  performance  of  the  first  act  of 
"Fidelio”  must  of  course  be  regarded  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  concert-room.  The 
hall  was  crowded,  and  each  number  was 
loudly  applauded.  Indeed,  the  applause  was 
more  hearty  than  discriminating,  for  id  each 
and  every  instance  the  verdict  of  the  audience  | 
was  lavorable  to  the  singer.  But  only  Mrs.  I 
Mielke  ( Leonora ) and  Mr.  Fischer  ( tCocco ) were  I 
equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them, 
and  the  , singing  of  the  former  can- 
not be  praised  unreservedly.  Mrs.  Ras- 
call  (Mareeltina).  Mr.  Rieger  ( JaQuino ), 
and  Mr.  Meyn  ( Pizarro ) were  earnest  and 
faithful  in  the  endeavor,  but  the  results  of 
their  endeavors  were  far  from  satisfactory.  It 
must  be  said  in  Mr.  Meyn’s  behalf  that  Beet 
ltoveu  wrote  a cruel  part  for  the  voice  of  tho 
cruel  Governor.  The  solos  of  Mrs.  Mielke  and 
Mr.  Fischer  were  sung  with  much  dramatic 
spirit,  and  they  were  certainly  the  musical 
peaks  of  the  performance.  The  favorite  oua"- 
tette  was  taken  at  an  unusually  slow  pace;  tl  o 
voices  did  not  blend : the  walk  of  the  parts 
was  not  clearly  defined ; there  were  deviations 
from  the  pitch.  The  chorus,  taken  from  the 
Boston  Singers’  Society,  was  awkwardly 
nlaced,  and  probably  for  that  reason  the  effect 
ot  the  finale  did  not  meet  the  expectation. 
The  orchestral  accompaniment  was  often 
boisterous. 

While  Mr.  Ntkisch  in  his  reading  of  the 
Fifth  Symphony  still  follows  in  many  respects 
the  ideas  of  Wagner  and  Richter,  the  perform- 
ance of  Saturday  evening  was  more  conserva- 
tive than  the  famous  one  of  last  season.  It 
was  more  sane,  it  was  mote  musical.  There 
was  much  to  praise.  There  was  fee  little  to 
ceusuro.  Surely  no  thoughtful  person  could 
have  objected  to  the  declamation  of  the  open- 
ing phrase  with  its  feruiata.  There  was  a 
commendable  absence  of  false  and  exagger- 
ated senti  meat  in  the  reading  of  , be  opening 
phrases  of  the  second  and  third  movements. 
And  throughout  the  symphony  the  brass  was 
not  so  overblown  as  on  that  memorable  night 
last  season. 


Maurice  Kufl’ernth  has  Intelv  written  tin 
essay  on  Richter's  direction  of  this  symphony.  I 
in  which  he  analyzes  Richter's  methods  .mil 
gives  llicir  musical  explanation-  As  Mr.  | 
Ntkisch  follows  closely  with  Kmlner  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Wugtn  r,  this  phamolut 
"L1  Art  Jo  dinger  I'orchestro”  will  Oo  of  bene- 
fit to  any  one  in  forested  in  the  nropor  or  im- 
proper performance  of  the  symphony. 

Although  the  cm  cert  was  very  long— too 
long,  in  but— the  enthu-iasm  of  the  audience  1 
was  unabated, and  at  the  eml  ot  the  symphony 
Mr.  Nlkisch  was  vehemently  applauded. 

The  next  concert  will  ue  given  Saturday 
oveuiug.  Oct.  10.  Philip  Hale. 


yj 


GILMORE’S  BAND. 

Gilmore’s  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
P.  S.  Gilmore,  gave  a concert  last  evening  tu 
Music  Hall  to  a very  large  and  enthusiastls 
audience.  Tho  programme  of  thirteen  num- 
bers was  doubled  in  consequence  of  tho  eager 
desire  of  tho  hearers  for  "more,”  and  the  solo- 
ists as  well  as  Mr.  Gilmore  him  self  good  na- 
turedly  yielded  to  the  popular  demand.  The 
, Instrumental  numbers  included  the  "Sen lira-  I 
' mide”  overtttro,  the  prayer  from  "Lohengrin,” 

1 tlio  ballet  from  "Gioconda,”  and  pieces  by 

Strauss.  Delibes.  Gillet  and  Gilder.  Tbe  band 
still  deserves  its  enviable  reputation,  and  its 
technique  is  so  highly  developed  that  Mr. 
Gilmore  is  at  times  templed  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  a speed  designed  to  exhibit  the 
players’  proficiency:  as  in  the  allegro  of  the 
overture,  and  in  Gillet’s  “Loin  du  Bai.”  A 
very  enjoyable  number  was  a march  inlroduo- 
tuir  national  airs. 

Tbe  soloists  all  made  a favorable  impres- 
sion upou  the  audience  : and  Mrs.  Natali.  Miss 
Klein,  Miss  Mantelli  and  Messrs.  Campanini 
and  Sarton  were  heartily  applauded.  Miss 
Maud  Powell  gave  a very  brilliant  perform- 
ance of  Sarasate's  “Faust”  fantasy,  her  bra- 
vura being  unimpeachable.  She  shows  steady 
improvement  each  season,  and  there  are  few 
more  satisfactory  violinists  now  before  the 
public. 


MR.  BENHAM’S  RECITAL. 

Mr.  A.  Victor  Beuhaui  gave  a pianoforte 
recital  last  evening  in  Steiuert  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 


Toccata  in  F Bach- Benham 

sonata— Op.  106 Beethoven 

(Impromptus  on  an  air  of  Clara  Wlecls,  'I 

? Op.  5 > Schumann 

( Ballade— Ouevre  Fosth ) 


< Nocturnes Cbopiu 

( nallaae  In  F ) 

Ithapsodie.  No.  14 - Liszt- Benham 


The  toccata  by  Bach,  arranged  by  Mr.  Ben- 
ham for  the  piano,  is  the  famous  organ  piece, 
the  delight  of  virtuosos.  From  its  very  struc- 
ture it  is  not  adapted  to  the  piano,  as  no  de* 
vice  of  the  pianist,  however  clever  it  may  be. 
can  preserve  the  effect  of  the  long  sustained 
pedal  tone.  And  the  composition  as  a whole 
loses  so  much  iu  grandeur  that  it  almost  seems 
trivial.  Mr.  Benham  then  played  the  Bee- 
thoven sonata  op.  106.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
selection,  for  only  a pianist  of  the  first  rank 
can  make  this  work  endurable.  Now  Mr. 
Benham  played  it  badly. 

In  view  of  the  euiogisttc  press  notices 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  tbe  programme  Mr. 
Beuham’s  playing  was  a decided  disappoint- 
ment, so  far  as  the  first  three  numbers  were 
concerned.  There  was  an  absence  of  legato, 
tbe  touch  was  hard  and  often  disagreeable,  be 
was  frequently  guilty  of  unnecessary  thump- 
ing. and  be  ignored  the  use  of  tbe  combined 
pedals.  But  tbe  Schumau  ballade  was  given 
with  genuine  fire,  and  the  Chopin  numbers 
were  in  many  respects  well  played.  Mr.  Ben- 
ham has  good  fingers  and  considerable  tech- 
nique. Whether  tins  technique  is  superficial, 
whether  it  curries  t lie  fingors  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  keys,  these  are  questions  that  must 
for  ihe  present  remain  unanswered. 

Mr.  Benham  will  give  a recital  in  Steinert 
Hall,  Wednesday  evening.  April  29,  when  he 
willl  play  the  following  programme: 

Concerto.  Bach:  Fantasie,  Theme  and  Varia- 
tions. Dussek;  Sonata,  oo.  57,  Beethoven; 
Sonata,  Saint-Saens;  "Erl-King,”  Shubert- 


Liszt:  "My  Sweet  Repose”  and  "Adieu.’ 
Sliubert  Benliam;  Etudes  Sympboniques.  op. 
13.  Schumann.  


MUSIC. 

MR  FR1EDHE1M. 

Mr.  Arthur  Frledhetui  gave  a pianoforte  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Steiuert  HalL 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 

li  minor 

•'Iicnoiliclloii  ilt*  JJleu  I inn*  In  MoHIihIm" j 

•*lvnUi*-r  Curiieval"  iU)um«»u«u*  No.  u.) 

Two  Luk'itmien— 

* Krum'itc'iu  v.  Amis!  den  YMtfrln  unxIiKcml" . . ( , , 

**r  ram  loiu  r.  I’noloAiil  den  Wogou  •cJirMiiund”  ( 

'•  \|»reg  him:  Lecture  du  Dmiiio’’ | 

Six  Hiudici uf.er  I'agaalDl-*- 
u inhiui . h ilui  m ijor,  t»  ii.it  minor,  B major,  K i 
major,  \ minor. ) 

Mr.  brledheiiu  preached  yesterday  for 
nearly  ttvo  hours  the  gospel  according  to 
Liszt,  and  although  he  was  fluent  and  often 
I eloquent,  he  was  Boanerges  rather  than 
Chrysostom.  Nor  did  bis  chosen  texts  call 
lor  such  forcible  expounding.  Meu  who  heard 
Liszt  in  his  younger  duyswheu  the  virtuoso 
blood  boiled  within  him.  tell  us  that  even  in 
the  frenzy  of  his  passion  be  always  recog' 
nized  and  respected  the  limits  of  the  piano- 
forte. and  that  lie  never  forced  the  tone.  Mr, 
Friedbeiin  is  in  this  respect  unlike  his  illustri- 
ous teacher. 

A programme  made  up  exclusively  of  pieces 
by  Liszt  shows  tbe  emptiness  of  the  com- 
poser's thought,  although  he  tried  to  bide  it 
by  dazzling  figures  of  speech  and  by  eccen- 
tricities of  diction.  Swell  and  strut  as  be 
may,  let  him  pile  one  bombastic  phrase  upon 
another,  what  has  he  to  say  when  you  ex- 
amine him  closely?  He  can  not  express  him- 
self simply : he  seldom  finishes  a sentence  so 
that  his  meaning  is  clear.  He  constantly 
seeks  sensational  means.  He  borrows  alter- 
nately from  the  church  and  from  the  circus. 
His  compositions  exhale  an  odor  compounded 
of  inceuse  and  sawdust.  And  in  all  that  he 
did.  there  is  a latent  suspicion  of  Insincerity. 

No  one  can  deny  that  he  was  an  extraordl- 
, nary  man.  He  was  without  doubt  the  great- 
est pianoforte  player  of  this  century.  He  was 
a man  of  rare  intelligence,  brilliant,  fascinat- 
ing, generous.  Ha  scattered  his  benefactions 
as  lavishly  as  his  epigrams.  But  we  are  not 
discussing  now  the  virtuoso  dy'thoman;  we 
ar«  considering  Liszt,  the  composer. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  his  Hungarian 
rhapsodies-  the  most  truly  musical  and  the 
most  characteristic  of  his  compositions— do  we 
find  in  bis  piano  pieces  any  genuine  passion, 
any  real  feeling,  or  odo  drop  of  blood?  The 
brilliancy  is  cold;  the  glitter  is  without 
warmth.  Many  of  his  compositions  belong  to 
the  class  known  as  salon-music;  and  among 
them  are  the  two  legends  played  yesterday,  in  1 
which  one  saint  preaching  to  the  birds,  and  ; 
another  saint  walking  with  dry  feet  upon  the 
sea,  are  musically  portrayed.  Some  of  his 
compositious  are  an  impotent  attempt  at  sub-  j 
lirnity,  as  the  "Dante”  sonata  or  the  fan- 
tasy “After  reading  Dante,”  from  hearing 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  never  went  be- 
yond tho  ’Inlerno.”  The  hearer  listening  to 
a "Liszt  scital”  is  stunned;  he  is  perplexed; 
Ue  is  sool  exhausted. 

Now  Mr.  Frie'dheim  is  evidently  a sincere 
admirer  of  composer  Liszt,  and  the  public 
performance  of  his  master’s  works  is  for  him 
a labor  of  love.  But  alt  his  endeavors,  all  the 
resources  of  his  technique,  apd  the  might  of 
his  intelligence  could  not  yesterday  make  the 
dry  bones  live.  And  curiously  enough  this 
enthusiastic  worshipper  of  Liszt  played  the 
pieces  with  a certain  stolidity,  with  an  appar- 
ent grimness  of  demeanor:  so  that  when  he 
pounded— and  he  at  times  pounded— 
ins  violence  was  the  more  aggressive.  Mr. 
Fnedheim.  as  a pianist,  has  many  excellent 
qualities.  There  is  a stern  nobility  in  his  play- 
ing that  compels  admiration.  On  the  outer 
hand  there  is  au  absence  of  tbe  indefinable 
qualities  mat  win  the  hearer's  sympathy  and 
love  by  appealing  to  his  emotions  and  by 
awaking  memories.  Mr.  Friedbeiin  is  a 
musical  stoic  of  many  attainments  aud  lofty 
aims.  He  is  a stoic,  aud  therefore  he  either 
lacks  tsinperment  or  he  has  deliberately 
strangled  it.  And  lacking  temperament,  the 
I rest  is  naught.  Fmilip  Hale. 


HERE  IIS  BOSTON. 

I often  drop  in  at  the  theatre  of  an  evening, 
although  I frankly  confess  that  1 do  not  alto- 
gether enjoy  the  substance  of  the  plays  or  the 
peculiarities  of  the  schools  of  acting  that  are 
just  now  fashionable.  Hut  I was  persuaded  by 
my  young  country  nephew— he  is  a 
fine.  healthy  lad.  and  I am  glad 
that  his  mother  sent  for  him  yesterday— 
to  take  him  the  other  night  to  a species 
of  entertainment  known.  I believe,  as  ‘'farce- 
comedy.”  As  I listened  wearily  to  arrange- 
ments of  words  that  passed  for  jests,  and  as  f 
observed  tbe  company  upon  the  stage, I became 
conscious  of  an  individual  that  sat  directly  op- 
posite in  an  aisle  seat,  an  individual  worthy 
of  attention,  for  he  was  one  of  a numerous 
i class  that  has  hitherto  escaped  rigid  scientific 
classification. 

He  was  in  full  evening  dress,  and  he  was 
conscious  of  the  fact.  His  linen  was  too 
glossy,  and  the  Alpine  height  of  his  collar 
called  attention  to  the  hideous  precision  of 
the  tie.  His  suit  of  clothes  had  not  yet  be- 
come a part  of  him.  and  liis  coat  was  anpar- *  1 
ontly  still  unreconciled  to  its  owner.  There  sat 
by  his  side  a woman  with  a low-cut  corsage,  J 
and  an  enormous  hat  to  which  birds,  insects 
and  dowers  had  paid  heavy  tribute.  An  odor 
of  musk  was  borne  across  the  aisle. 

*’■*# 

Now  what  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  me 
was  the  man’s  indecent  enjoyment  of  the  play. 
The  moment  the  chief  buffoon  of  the  piece 
appeared  on  the  stage  my  neighbor  clapped 
tils  hands  until  I thought  he  would  split  his 
gloves— icr  he  wore  gloves— and  he  chuckled, 
and  I heard  him  whisper  to  his  companion  : 
“There  he  is.  He’s  immense.”  And  I saw 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  a finely  adjusted 
hair-trigger  laugh.  For  the  moment  the 
comedian  approached  a jest,  the  very  ap- 
proash  fired  my  neighbor’s  gun  of  cachinua- 
tion.  The  completion  of  the  jest,  with  its  ac- 
companiment of  facial  and  bodily  contortions, 
incited  loud  squeals  of  joy  across  the  aisle  and 
other  manifestations  of  delirious  delight. 
But  when,  by  accident,  a witty  line  occuned, 
this  person  seemed  bored  and  glum. 

#*# 

On  examining  the  audience  I found  that  he 
was  only  one  of  many,  aithough  he  was  a 
j®ost  admirable  specimen  of  his  kind.  But 
what  one  word  in  our  noble  language  de- 
scribes the  kind?  1 cudgelled  my  brains  in 
vain ; but  after  I had  sent  the  boy  to  bed— he 
had  laughed  uproariously  throughout  the 
piece— I dropped  into  the  club,  and  my  accom- 
plished young  friend,  the  publisher,  came  to 
my  aid.  "You  must  coin  a word,”  he  said, 
"after  the  manner  of  Lewis  Carroll.  Nothing 
is  simpler,  A man  guffaws  when  he  sees  a 
.buffoon.  Therefore  the  man  himself  is  » 


- 


guffoon.”  I think  this  word  "guffoon”  is 
worthy  of  adoption.  Unfortunately,  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  has  long  passed  the  letter  G. 


MUSIC. 

MR.  FRIEDHEIM. 

Mr.  Arthur  Friedheim  gave  in  Steinert  Hall, 
yesterday  afternoon,  his  fourth  and  last  piano- 
forte recital.  The  programme  was  interesiing 
in  several  respects,  and  it  was  of  reasonable 
length.  The  first  number  was  an  arrangement 
by  Mr.  Friedheim  of  certain  scenes  from 
Vagner’s  "VValkure,”  and  it  was  followed  by 
Saint-Sarins’  “Variations  on  tbe  theme  of 
Beethoven”  for  two  pianos.  In  the  perlorm- 
ance  of  this  latter  composition  Mr.  Friedheim 
was  assisted  by  his  wife,  a pianist  of  singularly 
atlraciive  peisouaiappearai.ee.  Unfortunately 
lor  ihe  musical  results  the  pianos  were  not  in 
absolute  tune,  and  ihe  pianists  were  not 
always  together.  The  duet  was  followed  by 
j three  pieces  by  Chopin,  the  nocturne  in  C 
| minor,  polonaise  - fantasie  in  A fiat. 

and  tbe  nolonaise  in  major.  The 
, performance  of  the  second  of  these  pieces  was 
! by  far  tbe  most  pleasing  and  tbe  most  artistic, 

| for  in  the  nocturne  the  absence  of 
| temperament  was  noticeable,  aud  in  the  pol 
onaise  in  A major  tbe  te  uoo  was  hurried  and 
the  rhythm  was  not  well  defined.  Mr.  Fried- 1 
1 br-ini  tfien  played  an  extraordinary  piece  by) 
the  Russian  composer  Balakireff,  called  "1s- 
lamey.”  It  was  written  in  1863,  and  after- 
wards an  arrangement  by  Tschaikowssy  ap- 
peared, and  this  arrangement  is  the  one  gen- 
erally heard  in  concerts,  when  it  is  heard  at 
all,  for  the  piece  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and, 
as  Cui  well  says,  it  demands  a certain  musical 
development  and  an  understanding  in  hearing 
ou  the  oart  of  the  audience,  as  well  as  an  as- 
tounding technique  aud  an  irrcproacliablo 
phrasing  on  ihe  part  of  tbe  player.  It  is  a 
fantasy  on  Georgian  airs,  though  one  of  the 
themes  is  quite  Arabian  in  its  structure, 
and  one  is  akin  to  Russian  folk- 
songs, It  is  a very  remarkable  'work, 
wlncli  cannot  he  apnreciaied  at  a single 
hearing.  Cesar  Cui  lias  written  of  it  in  terms 
•d  unbounded  praise  in  Ins  “Musique  cm 
Jut  sie,”  Liu.,  when  lie  says  that  eacli  measure 
is  worthy  of  attention  ai  d study  there  is  need 
of  a hole  sail.  It  served,  however,  to  exhibit 
Mr.  Fried hei ill’s  great  technique,  and  the 
Pianist  was  most  lieart  ly  applauded  after 
me  final  chord.  The  closing  numbers  were! 
J.i  zi’s  first  Mepbisto  waltz  and  the  ‘ aonnam- 
oula”  fantasy,  and  they  were  ulaved  bril- 
liantly and  with  a noble  disregard  of  all  me- 
chamcal  dilliculties.  But  tiie  « aliz  is  a drearv 
I thing,  and  the  plain. ive  melodies  of  Bellini 
■ are  clmked  by  the  hands  of  Liszt  until  they  , 
| shriek  in  agony.  Mr.  t riedhcim  was  recalled 
I at  the  end  of  the  concert.  I’MiLir  Hale. 


MR.  BENHAM’S  RECITAL. 

Mr.  A.  Victor  Benhaui  gave  his  second  and 
last  niaiiolorte  recital  last  evening  in  Steinert 
Hall.  He  played  a concerto  by  Bach. Fantasie, 
Theme  and  Variations  by  Dussek;  Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata”  sonata,  Schumann’s  Etudes 
SyniDhoniques,  a sonata  by  Saint-Saens  and 
three  songs  of  Schubert  arranged  by  Liszt! 
and  Benham. 

Mr.  Benham’s  playing  last  evening  was 
sunerior  to  that  of  Monday,  both  in  mechan- 
ism aud  interpretation.  He  was  more  master  i 
of  himself;  he  had  evidently  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  ihe  piano-  . 
fone  unon  which  be  played.  It  was  a pleasure  | 
to  hear  a composition  ol  Dussek,  who  is  unde- 
servedly neglected  in  these  days  by  players 
and  students ; and  Mr.  Benham’s  performance 
of  it  was  marked  by  the  elegance  aud  fluency 
demanded  by  so  much  of  Dussek’s  music. 
The  Beethoven  sonata  was  played  with 
ihouglitfuiuess.  and  the  performance  would 
have  been  admirable  from  a technical  point 
of  view  if  there  had  been  a truer  legato  id  cer- 
tain passages. 

Mr.  Benham  is  without  doubt  a young  pia- 
nist of  talent:  but  his  talent  has  been  curiously 
aud  unequally  developed,  tie  was  handi- 
capped at  the  beginning  of  his  career  by  being 
heralded  as  a musical  phenomenon.  Few 
chila-wouders  answer  in  later  years  the  early 
prophecies,  As  a rule,  they  run  musical  not; 
they  exhibit  remarkable  proficiency  in  certain 
directions:  but  they  rarely  become  full  and 
rounded  musicians.  Mr.  Benham,  for 

example.  has  excellent  fingers,  aud  I 

he  displays  at  times  surprising  agility.  | 
He  is  lacking,  on  the  other  hand,  in  ^sential 
dualities  that  are  within  the  reach  of  <me  who 
is  so  highly  endowed  by  nature,  if  he  subjects 
himself  to  rigid  self-examination  and  is  will- 
ing to  woik  patiently.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  programmes  Unit  contain  fulsome 
praise  of  a pianist  piejudiee  the  hearer  against 
ihe  pianist,  particularly  when  the  pianist 
himself  does  not  remove  the  prejudice. 


THE  APOLLO. 

The  Apollo  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lang,  gave,  last,  evening,  in  Music  Hall,  the 
fifth  concert  of  the  twentieth  season.  Iu  honor 
of  the  twentieth  anniversary  (the  club  was  or- 
ganized July  5.  1871),  fifty  former  membbrs 
assisted  iu  two  of  the  selections:  Schu- 
Imann’s  “Dreamy  Lake”  and  the  “Bac- 
'ebus  Chorus”  from  Mendelsshon’s  “An- 
tigone”: aud  their  appearance  upon 

the  stage  was  welcomed  by  loud  ap- 
plause. The  programme  book  was  most  taste- 
fully printed;  there  was  an  excellent  likeness 
of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Sprague,  the  well-known 
translator,  and  one  of  the  three  honorary 
members  of  the  clnb;  and  Ihe  appropriate 
Shaksperiau  mottoes  showed  the  ingenuity 
and  scholarship  of  the  secretary.  Mr.  Arthur 
Reed,  who  has  served  iu  that  capacity  from 
the  very  start. 

The  programme  was  made  up  mainly  of 
familiar  glees  aud  part  songs,  and  perhaps  for 
that  reason  the  concert  was  the  more  delight-  j 
ful.  At  least  the  different  numbers  were 
keenly  relished  by  the  great  audience,  and 
applause  was  frequent  aud  hearty.  The  sing- 
ing of  the  club  was  admirable  throughout,  in 
quality  of  tone  aud  in  expression. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  Chadwick’s  j 
"Song  of  the  Viking;”  Storch’s  “Serenade;” 
Rheinberger’s  “Stars  in  Heaven”  arranged  for  ■ 
male  voices  by  Warren  Davenport;  Juengst’s 
"Spin.  Spin;”  Grieg’s  Discovery;”  Hatton’s 
“Willafs  Drinking  Horn:”  Reichart’s  “Image 
of  the  Rose;”  Massenet’s  “Come  Dear  Love;” 
Chadwick’s  “Boy  and  Owl;”  and  the  two 
pieces  already  spoken  of.  A “Nociume,”  by 
Mr,  Lang  «as  sung  by  Mr.  Parker  and  an  air 
from  Rossini’s  “Maometto  Secondo”  was  sung 
by  Mr.  Morawski.  Tlie  baritone  solo  iu 
Grieg’s  beautiful  part  song,  was  suug  by  Mr. 
Edgerly.  . . . . 

Miss  Lena  Little  was  heard  in  songs  by 
Franz.  Thomas,  Luzzi  and  Maud  White.  <? 


trams  in  BOSTON.  ~C  r 

Looking  over  the  Diary  of  John  Ackms  the 
other  day,  I came  across  a refeience  to  Peter 
Cttardon,  who  is  described  as  a “promising 
youth”;  and  Mr.  Aaams  adds,  “this  fellow’s 
thoughts  are  not  employed  on  soDgs  and  girls, 
nor  his  time  on  flutes,  fiddles,  concerts  and 
card  tables;  he  will  make  something.”  This 
was  written  in  1758.  I could  not  help  think- 
ing what  a sorry  figure  young  Peter  would  cut, 
if  he  were  with  us  now. 

’ **«  J 

For  I hear  in  conversation  and  I see  in  the 
newspapers  that  hardly  a day  has  gone  by  this 
seasou  without  a concert.  I cannot  cal]  uDon 
old  friends  without  Some  charming  girl  asking 
me— much  to  my  inward  confusion— my  opin- 
ion concerning  Wagner  or  Brahms.  And  the 
other  eveuing  I was  fairly  driven  out  of  my 
favorite  corner  in  the  club  by  a heated  discus- 
siou  between  some  of  tbe  younger  members 
, over  a musical  question  of  no  doubt  trifling 
importance,  in  which  the  argument  consisted 
of  arrogant  assertion  on  one  side  and  profane 
denial  on  the  other. 

J* 

fc  * 

My  friend  the  musician  tells  me  that  in  one 
week  in  April  there  were  thirteen  concerts. 
And  he  said  that  they  were  well  attended, 
adding  the  remark  that  our  musical  nublic 
had  the  stomach  of  the  ostrich.  Such  a stale 
of  affairs  is  to  me  unhealthy,  for  where  there 
is  so  much  that  is  eagerly  devoured,  ihe  ap- 
petite can  neither  be  delicate  nor  discriminat- 
ing. Surely  iu  a more  civilized  slate  of 
society  our  amusements  will  he  regulated  by 
the  authorities,  and  tbe  people  will  be  better 
protected.  To  aid  in  the  bringing  about  of 
this  much  needed  reform  I will  make  a few 
suggestions  in  tbe  form  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions. which  I expect  to  see  adopted  and  en- 
forced as  soon  as  may  be. 

* 

* w 

There  shall  he  only  a limited  number  of  con- 
certs given  auring  the  season,  aud  certainly 
not  over  one  pianoforte  recital  a week.  There 
shall  be  inspectors  of  concerts  appointed  with 
large  salaries.  Musicians  proposing  to  give 
concerts  shall  be  required  to  pass  a rigid  ex- 
amination. The  strength  of  pianists  shall  be 
tested  dv  means  of  a machine,  and  all  who  suc- 
ceed in  moving  a certain  number  of  pounds  by 
stroke  of  finger  shall  be  entered  in  a book  as 
“dangerous.”  and  these  shall  be  constantly 
under  police  surveillance.  The  throats  of 
singers  shall  be  examined  at  feast  once  a 
week,  aud  the  lung  power  also  carefully  in- 
quired into.  All  musicians  shall  be  required 
to  take  out  licenses,  revokable  for  sufficient 
cause.  I will  not  make  it  obligatory  for  them 
to  wear  badges,  though  this  has  been  sug- 
gested by  my  esteemed  friend,  the  cynic. 
Cornet  players,  however,  shall  be  Danished 
from  the  city. 

• 

* * 

For  the  further  protection  of  audiences  the 
inspectors  shali  be  required  to  be  present  at 
all  concerts.  If  a singer  wander  from  the 
pitch,  or  if  a pianist  exceed  the  amount  of 

force  established  by  law,  the  license  shall  be 
at  once  taken  away  from  tbe  offender.  And 
after  the  first  number  of  the  programme  the 
hearers  are  to  be  allowed  to  decide  by  a show 
of  hands  whether  the  concert  shall  cortinne. 

I think  it  would  also  De  of  great  benefit  to  im- 
port tbe  compound  sleep-stuff  of  a piuk  color 
spoken  of  by.Sir  Arthur  Helps  in  “Rcalmah.  ’ 
the  stuff  used  by  those  persons  who  had  to  at- 
tend public  meetings. 

■» 

. » i* 

"It  put  a man  into  a Dieasing  Kind  of  a stu- 
por," writes  Sir  Arthur,  "in  which  state  he  did 
not  care  much  how  time  passed  or  what  was 

I said  to  him,  and  he  could  be  iu  this  state 
i without  betraying  himself,  for  he  could  hear 
i all  that  was  said,  and  look  sufficiently  inteili-  j 
gent,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a semi- 
comatose  condition,  which  made  the  length  of 
speech  a matter  of  indifference  to  him."  Eaffi 
ticket  of  admittance  is  to  have  a coupon  at- 
tached giving  the  buyer  the  right  to  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  ihe  stuff  by  simply  demand- 
ing it  at  the  box  office. 

And  yet  I would  not  have  my  readers  think 
that,  like  Charles  Lamb.  I have  no  ear.  On 
the  contrary,  I am  fond  of  music.  I used  to 
listen  to  my  sister  bv  the  hour— she  was  deli- 
cate, and  she  died  years  ago.  poor  thing — and  I 
still  remember  two  of  her  favorite  pianoforte 
pieces.  (8lie  had  many  accomplishments,  and 
sbe  played  upon  the  harp  very  sweetly,  until 
her  arms  grew  tired.)  One  was  The  VV recker’s 
Daughter  Quickstep,  with  a picture  on  the 
title  page.  The  other  was  General  Persifor  It1. 
Smith’s  march,  with  a very  ingenious  imita- 
tion of  the  liriug  of  cannon.  They  do  not  write 
; such  music  nowadays.  Taverner. 


(s-j 
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A coucert  was  gi  v|n  iu  the  Music  Hall  Satur- 
day afternoon  by  ’‘the  principal  artists”  of  tho 
German  opera  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  New  York.  Mrs.  Antonia  Mielke.  Mrs. 
Ritter-Goetze  and  Mr.  Andreas  llippel  took 
part  Mr.  Theodore  Reiclunaun  broke  his  en- 
casement with  tho  managor  of  tho  concert, 
and  Mr  William  H.  Lee  appeared  asasubsti- 
1 tuto.  The  orchestra  was  led  by  Mr.  Victor 
Herbert. 

The  programme  was  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  was  made  up  of  operatic  anas,  a 
-cello  solo  played  by  Mr.  Herbert,  and  three 
orchestral  numbers,  the  "Fretsohutz”  over- 
ture Massenet’s  "Last  Sloep  of  tho  Virgin” 
and'  the  March  from  Gounod's  "Queen  of 
Sheba  ” The  second  part  was  the  fourth  act 
of  "Trovatore.”  All  the  vocal  numbers  were 
8UB?  ill  CjOrniftD* 

With  the  exception  of  the  instrumental  i 
numbers,  the  concert  was  musically  a failure. 
Seldom  lias  such  wretched  singing  been  heard 
1 in  this  city.  Mrs.  Mielke  and  Mrs.  Uoetze 

were  leading  members  of  the  German  Opera 
Company  in  New  York.  The  former  made  her 
first  appenrauce  in  Boston  iu  tho  Wagner  con- 
cert given  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  She 
then  made  a very  agreeable  impression  by  the 
purity  of  her  intonation  and  by  the  quality  of 
her  voice.  The  music  itself  called  for  correct 
aud  powerful  declamation;  it  did  not  make 
demands  upon  the  resources  of  her  art.  She 
made  the  same  favorable  impression  in  "Par- 
s’fal  ” She  sang  ip  "FidGlio”  at  the  last  Syin- 

phony  concert,  and  her  intonation  was  often 

doubtful,  and  her  phrasing  was  not  always 
satisfactory.  But  Saturday  she  attempted  to 
sing  purely  vocal  music,  aud  in  the 
music  of  Bellini  and  Verdi  her  failure 
was  complete.  Her  tone-production  was 
faulty;  she  was  at  limes  unable  to  sustain  v 
tone  without  waudering  from  the  pitch;  she 
constantly  abused  the  portamento;  her  per- 
formance of  runs,  flourishes  and  ornaments 
was  crude  and  unmusical.  The  -singing  of 
Mrs.  Uoetze  was  so  bad  that  it  does  not  de- 
serve serious  criticism.  Mr.  Dippel  declaimed 
iuslily  tlie “'Prize  Song”  from  the  "Meister- 
singer” ; the  rest  is  silence. 

Now.  these  three  singers  were  among  the 
chief  memi-ers  of  the  late  German  Opera 
Company.  They  are  no  doubt  satisfactory  and 
capable  in  the  music-dramas  of  Wagner.  In 
other  words,  they  are  not  they  aie 

Wagnerphoues.  Phiup  half- 


Y\  HERE  IN  BOiTON. 

1 often  receive  through  the  postman's  hands 
circulars,  announcements  ana  invitations  that 
are  utterly  foreign  to  mv  habits  of  life.  Many 
of  these  documents  presuppose  that  I am  a 
husband,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  charge  me 
with  paternity.  I have  been  urged  to  watch 
the  operations  of  patent  clothes  wringers.  1 
have  been  cordially  invited  to  attend  "spring 
openings.”  So  I was  not  surprised  at  finding 
in  yesterday  morning’s  mail  a courteously 
worded  note  saying  that  my  "presence  was  re- 
quested” at  a series  of  lectures  upon  cookery, 
in  which  such  topics  as  "Turkish  Soup”  aud 
"Cheese  hamakius”  were  to  be  discussed.  I 
was  asked  to  bring  with  me  a note  book, 
pencil  and  spoon. 

i I confess  the  word  "Ramakin”  allured  and 
baffled  me.  and  1 at  first  determined  to  go  to 
the  lectures  simply  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  my  knowledge  tnor  am  I fined  in  my  con- 
victions concerning  the  proper  ingredients  ol 
“Turkish  soup”).  But  I remembered  the  pain- 
ful plight  of  my  dear  friend.  Mrs.  Menu,  aud 
I have  sent  the  invitation  to  her-or  rather  to 
her  cook.  For  the  sad  case  of  this  cookls  one 
that  Will  instantly  win  the  pity  of  anyone 
who,  though  he  may  abhor  gorging  and  in- 
gurgitation. is  not  averse  to  the  moderate 
pleasures  of  the  table. 

This  cook  is  good-natured,  clean,  temperate 
and  a veritable  artist.  Her  taste  is  unerring, 
and  her  ingenuity  was  apparently  inexhausti-  ! 
ble.  About  two  months  ago.  and  without  ap- 
parent reason,  she  fell  into  a profound  melan- 
choly. She  mingled  her  tears  with  the  soup; 
she  sighed  over  the  sauce.  It  was  a melan- 
choly ol  her  own,  "compounded  of  many  sim- 
ples,” not  to  be  classified,  neglected  by  Bur- 
ton. All  efforts  to  bring  about  a healthier 
state  of  mind  were  in  vain.  They  even  sent 
her  to  the  theatre  to  see  a snorkling  comedy, 
but  site  returned  with  her  melancholy  en- 
larged. About  two  weeks  ago  the  cause  stood 
revealed.  She  confessed  she  was  sick  at  heart 
because  she  could  imagine  no  new  dish.  She 
had  conquered  her  world.  Art  was  as  empty 
to  her  as  it  was  to  Dr.  Faustus.  The  xcientin 
povince,  as  Seneca  calls  it.  contained  for  her 
no  secrets. 

•* 

* * 

And  now  for  two  weeks  the  life  of  Per  mis- 
tress has  been  spent  in  arousing  the  interest 
of  her  cook.  Books  of  recipes  and  House- 
keepers’ Guides  have  been  her  constant  com- 
panions. She  has  pored  over  Atheutens;  she 
has  mastered  Dumas’ Dictionary.  The  mar- 
kets have  been  ransacked  ; friends  have  been 
anxiously  consulted.  She  lias  even  dreamed 
of  "exquisite  aud  poignant  sauces.”  "In  this 
manner  were  passed  those  days  and  those 
nights,  which  nature  bad  enabled  her  to  have 
employed  in  elevated  speculations  or  pleasing 
conversation.’’  Aud  yet  who  will  say  that  her 
gallant  struggle  was  iu  vain,  il  such  an  artist 
is  restored  to  reasou?  Possibly  tbe"Ramakin” 
will  prove  a lena  incognita,  worthy  of  discov- 
ery. And  I have  based  firm  hopes  upon  the 
‘‘Turkish  soup.” 


Music. 


HE  VIE  \V  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  last  Symphony  concert  of  tho  season  of 
’90-'i)l  was  given  last  Saturday  evening  in  Music 
Hall.  The  conductor’s  stand  was  prettily  decor- 
ated, and  when  Mr.  Nikisch  appeared  upon  the 
stage,  ho  was  groeted  with  hearty  and  long-con- 
tinued applause. 

■ • • • • 

The  program  was  made  up  of  the  following 
works  of  Beethoven:  “Lenore”  ovorture,  No.  2; 
the  Fifth  symphony ; and  the  first  act  of  "Fide- 
lio,”  in  which  the  parts  of  Leonora  and  Mareel- 
lina  were  taken  by  Mrs.  Antonia  Mlolke  and 
Mrs.  Wilbur  Hascall;  and  the  parts  of  Rocco, 
Jaquino  and  I’izarro  by  Messrs.  Emil  Fischer, 
\V.  II.  Rieger  and  Heinrich  Meyn.  The  "chorus 
of  prisoners”  was  composed  of  members  of  the 
Boston  Singers’  Society.  The  fragment  of  the 
opera  was  sung  in  the  German  language,  and  it 
was  presented  without  scenery,  costumes  and 
action. 

• • • • * 

The  concert  was  very  long;  it  lasted  until 
nearly  haif-past  ten ; and  yet  the  interest  of  the 
audience  was  kept  alive  until  the  very  end,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  concert  Mr.  Nikisch  was  most 
heartily  applauded.  This  applause  was  both  the 
expression  of  the  personal  good-will  of  the  bear- 
ers and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  pleasure  given 
by  the  evening’s  performance;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  extract  from  “Fidelio”  was 
keenly  relished  by  the  majority. 

• • • • • 

The  overture,  "Lenore,  No.  2,”  would  be  a 
great  work  if  “Lenore,  No.  3,”  had  not  been  writ- 
ten. Tbe  former  continually  hints  at  and  sug- 
gests the  latter,  and,  however  admirable  the 
sketch  may  be,  the  enlarged  and  elaborated  work 
obscures  the  first  draught. 

* • • • • 

The  performance  of  the  first  act  of  “Fidelio1 
may  be  taken  as  a text  of  a sermon,  with  many 
heads  and  subdivisions.  It  was  sung  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  four  of  the  singers  that  took 
part  are  Germans.  And  yet  there  is  an  English 
translation  of  tbe  libretto,  and  there  are  singers 
in  this  country  who  can  sing  the  English  lan- 
guage. But  here  iu  Boston  a desperate  attempt 
is  made  ti  “germanize”  our  music.  Do  we  need 
an  orchestral  conductor  ? There  is  none  outside 
of  Germany,  and  we  import  a German.  Is  there 
a German  singer  in  this  country  disengaged  f 
Whether  the  singer  is  good  or  bad,  he  or  she  is 
allowed  to  appear  upon  tire  Music  Hall  stage. 
The  fact  that  the  singer  is  a German  seems 
enough ; and  all  questions  concerning  the  vocal 
ability  of  the  singer  are  thus  answered  in 
advance.  In  other  words,  with  the  aid  and  abet- 
tal  of  the  men  in  power,  here  in  Boston,  an 
American  city,  German  singers  are  constantly 
given  the  preference  over  all  singers  of  other 
nationalities. 

- * • • * * 

Now  it  is  a notorious  fact,  a fact  acknowledged 
by  German  lovers  of  music  and  German  musi- 
cians, from  Frederick  the  Great  to  Richard  Wag- 
ner, that  a German  singer  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  is  a rara  avis.  And  Wagner  knew  well 
his  business  when  he  treated  the  German  voice 
as  an  orchestral  instrument.  To  declaim  a pas- 
sage from  one  of  Wagner's  later  operas  is  one 
thing ; to  sing  a melody  is  another.  Yet  what- 
ever the  occasion  may  be,  whether  it  is  an  opera 
aria  of  conventional  form  that  is  to  be  sung,  or  a 
Wagner  scene,  we  too  often  see  a German  come 
upon  the  stage,  and  we  assist  (as  the  French  say) 
at  his  convulsive  breathing,  we  admire  the  many 
qualities  of  tone  and  the  assortment  of  voices 
packed  within  his  throat,  we  dote  upon  his  er- 
ratic and  exaggerated  phrasing,  and  we  exhibit 
delirious  delight  at  tbe  skill  displayed  in  avoid- 
ing the  pitch. 

» • * * * 

We  as  Americans  are  old  enough  to  stand  up- 
on our  own  legs  even  in  matters  of  art.  A cen- 
tury ago  Italian  opera  reigned  supreme  in  Ger- 
many. The  singers  were  Italians,  the  operas 
were  written  in  Italian  style,  the  directors  of  the 
opera  orchestras  were  generally  Italians.  But 
the  Germans  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  own  language  should  be  heard  in  their  own 
opera  houses.  Why  should  we  abhor  our  own 
language  ? A libretto  is  no  more  ridiculous  in  En- 
glish than  in  German  or  Italian.  (As  for  that 
matter,  an  opera  is  an  rvKsurtffcy  when  rV>oked  at 
coldly.  wbeMwr  itbe  by  Bellini  or  Wagner.)  rhr 
evil has  spread  and  we  find  its  marks  in  song  re- 
citals. Our  own  singers  are  almost  compelled  to 
sing  in  German.  Audiences  will  tolerate  gro- 
tesque pronunciation,  a misconception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  a consequent  lame  de- 
livery of  the  sense  of  the  text,  so  long  as  they 
hear,  however  incorrectly  declaimed,  the  lan- 
guage that  has  grown  so  dear  to  them. 

• • * • • 

The  close  attention  paid  to  the  different  num- 
bers last  Saturday,  the  applause  that  followed 
every  air  and  each  concerted  piece  showed  the 
love  of  the  people  at  large  for  opera. 

• * * * * 

This  season  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  our 
opera  in  small  doses.  We  have  had  one  or  two 
“operatic  festivals,”  mongrel  entertainments, 
neither  concerts  strictly  speaking  nor  operas ; 
and  yet  music  lovers  have  greedily  snapped  at 
the  only  opportunity  of  hearing  anything  akin  to 
opera.  Would  a manager  run  too  great  a risk, 
if,  for  a few  weeks  in  the  season,  he  gave  a series 
of  popular  operas  and  operettas  modestly  but  re- 
spectably ? There  would  be  no  need  of  gorgeous 
scenery  or  expensive  ballet.  There  are  many 
operas  that  demand  only  simple  stage  settings,  a 
small  but  carefully  chosen  chorus  aud  a few  good 
singers.  Mr.  John  Mullaly  has  shown  this 
spring  upon  two  occasions  what  a thorough  and 
experienced  musician  could  do  with  an  orchestra, 
the  members  of  which  were  chosen  at  random 
and  hastily  thrown  together.  There  are  singers 
in  this  city  that  would  gladly  embrace  such  an 
opportunity,  and  that  are  fully  competent  to  sing 
in  light  opera.  The  beginning  should  necessa- 
rily be  humble.  There  are  operas  by  Lortziog, 
Lecocq,  Adam,  Auber,  aud  many  others 
that  would  not  be  beyond  the  capabilities  of  a 
company  made  up  of  singers  of  moderate  abili- 
ties. But  any  opera  or  operetta  so  given  should 
be  sung  In  English. 

* * • • • 

he  performance  of  Saturday  suggests 
thoughts,  but  the  expression  of  them 


must  bo  doforred  to  a moro  convenient  soason^ 
As  for  tbe  performance  itself  It  may  bo  summed 
up  by  saying  that  with  tho  exception  of  Mrs. 
Mielke  and  Mr.  Fischer  the  singers  were  unable 
to  do  justice  to  tho  music;  that  Mrs.  Mielke  was 
not  heard  to  such  advantage  Saturday  evening  as 
on  former  occasions;  that  the  quartet  was  poorly 
sung;  and  that  the  orchestral  accompaniment 
was  often  uolsy.  And  vet  thore  were  many 
pleasurable  moments,  and  tbe  applause  of  the 
audience  was  very  genuine. 

• • • • • 

Mr.  Nlklsch’s  reading  of  tho  fifth  symphony 
last  Saturday  was  more  conservative  than  that 
of  last  season  and  In  certain  respects  there  was  a 
marked  Improvement  in  the  performance.  Tho 
brass  did  not  go  arrogantly  assert  itself;  there 
was  no  apparent  straining  after  theatrical  effects.  ! 
It  is  true  that  some  take  exception  to  Mr.  i 
Nikisch’s  delivery  of  the  opening  phrase;  hut 
surely  this  phrase  should  be  thundered  out,  and  | 
tho  repeated  notes  should  be  played  heavily  and 
detached.  The  story  that  the  phrase  was  in- 
tended to  portray,  “Fate  knocking  at  the  door,” 
may  be  a silly  legend ; but  ou  tho  other  hand  the  ' 
notes  should  not  be  played  as  though  they  ex-  1 
pressed  a woodpeckers  queries  to  the  bark  of  a 
tree.  Besides,  unless  these  notes  are  played  | 
heavily  and  detached,  and  the  rhythm  most 
strongly  accented,  the  three  eighth  notes  are 
liable  to  be  played  as  a triplet. 

• • • • • 

The  walls  of  Steinert  Hall  were  shaken  Mon- 
day by  the  roar  and  shock  of  pianistlc  forces. 
Mr.  Arthur  Friedheim  gave  a Liszt  recital  in 
the  afternoon,  and  Mr.  A.  Victor  Benham  re- 
newed the  contest  in  the  evening.  The  walls 
still  stand. 

• • • • • 

Mr.  Friedheim  played  the  bombastic  “Dante” 
sonata  in  which  the  sufferings  of  the  exiled  poet 
as  he  wanders  in  hell  are  only  equalled  by  the 
pangs  inflicted  upon  the  audience  which  follows 
his  musical  journey ; the  equally  incomprehen- 
sible Sonata  in  B minor,  which,  however,  con- 
tains a few  passages  of  beauty  ; the  legends  of 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  Francis  of  Paolo,  which  in 
spite  of  their  pretensions  are  only  salon-music; 
the  9th  rhapsody  and  the  Paganini  studies. 
While  Mr.  Friedheim  is  a pianist  of  great  talents 
and  high  aims,  while  he  is  sincere  and  stern  in 
his  convictions,  and  therefore  is  to  be  always 
mentioned  with  respect,  he  is  so  far  as  the  emo- 
tions are  concerned  an  uninteresting,  a singular- 
ly uninteresting  player. 

* * • • * 

Mr.  Benham  played  an  arrangement  of  Bach’s 
organ  toccata  in  F ; Beethoven’s  Sonata  op.  106 ; 
Schumann’s  op.  5 and  posthumous  ballads; 
pieces  by  Chopin  and  his  own  version  of  Liszt’s 
14th  rhapsody.  He  is  without  doubt  a pianist 
of  parts ; but  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  pro- 
gram did  he  show  cause  why  the  eulogistic 
press  notices  printed  in  his  program  should  have 
been  written.  He  was  more  successful  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Chopin  numbers  than  in  his 
handling  of  the  Bach  and  Beethoven  compositions. 
Perhaps  the  apparent  hardness  and  dryness  of 
tone  were  beyond  his  control ; and  it  would  be 
fairer  to  judge  him  when  he  plays  under  more 
favorable  circumstances. 


A recital  was  given  Wednesday  afternoon  by 
Mr.  Freidheim,  in  which  his  wife  joined  him  in 
Saint  Saens,  variations  for  two  pianos  on  a theme 
of  Beethoven.  The  feature  of  the  recital  was 
his  remarkable  performance  of  Balakireffs  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  “Islamey”  fantasy. 

. ***** 

Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Benham  gave  his  sec- 
ond and  last  recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  and  his 
playing  was  in  many  respects  more  praiseworthy 
than  that  on  Monday  night. 

***** 

The  Apollo  club,  under  Mr.  Lang’s  direction, 
gave,  Wednesday  evening,  in  Music  Hall,  the 
fifth  concert  of  the  twentieth  season.  To  cele- 
brate the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  club’s 
organization,  about  fifty  of  the  old  members 
assisted  in  two  selections : Schumann’s  “Dreamy 
Lake”  and  the  “Bacchus  Chorus,”  from  Men- 
delssohn’s “Antigone.”  The  program  consisted 
chiefly  of  familiar  numbers,  and,  as  they  were 
delightfully  sung,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audi- 
ence was  unbounded.  The  club  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Lena  Little.  Solos  were  sung  by  Messrs. 
Parker,  Edgerly,  and  Morawski. 

Philip  Hale. 


MR.  FRANCTS  WILSON. 

Mr.  Francis  Wilsou  and  his  company  ap- 
peared la3t  evening  at  the  Globe  theatre  in 
tbe  operetta  "The  .Merry  Monarch.”  As  the 
operetta  has  been  alteudy  given  this  season  by 
the  same  company,  there  is  no  need  of  ex," 
tended  criticism.  The  cast  remains  un-" 
changed,  and  Miss  .lanseu.  Miss  Moore  and 
Messrs.  Plunkett  and  Clayton  were  welcomed 
heartily  by  an  audieuce  that  crowded  the 
theatre;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  add  that  Mr. 
Wilson  was  received  with  expressions  of  en. 
ihusiastic  delight  His  quips  and  cranks,  his 
word-coining  and  phrase-jugglimf  and  his  facial 
and  corporeal  expression  of  contending  emo- 
tions are  as  Irosli  and  mirth-provoking  as  iliuy 
were  at  Lite  beginning  of  the  season.  They 
apparently  occur  to  him ; t lie  action  suggests 
i hem.  and  he  delivered  Ins  lines  last 
evening  as  though  he  still  relished  them. 
His  personalty  does  uot  grow  stale.  And  the 
subjects  ot  this  merry  monarch,  contented 
with  his  reign,  sigh  for  no  other  king. 

The  choi  ns  and  the  orchestra  were  under 
the  control  of  that  experienced  leader,  Mr.  de 
Novellis.  Many  of  the  songs  were  reiea.ed  in 
answer  to  the  audience  s request,  and  lauali- 
ter  was  incessant.  Next  week  will  be  the  last 
of  i he  engagement,  and  it  is  staled  that  me 
company  will  nm  play  again  in  Boston  nuiii 
I8U3.  as  Mr.  Wilsou  proposes  to  spend  t lie 
next  seasou  in  New  York  at  tne  Broadway 
Theatre.  *wta-y  J~  ^ / • j 


N 


THE  BOSTON  SINGERS. 

The  Boston  Singers’  Society,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  George  L.  Osgood,  gave  the 
fourth  concert  of  this,  the  second  series  last 
evening  in  Music  Hall.  Each  number  of  the 
programme  consisted  of  two  pieces,  the  first  j 
from  the  old,  the  second  from  the  modern 
school.  The  opening  number  was  mane  un  of  j 
Wagner’s  arrangement  of  Palestrina’s  "Stabat 
Mater”  for  two  choruses,  and  the  | 
"Pater  Noster”  of  Verdi  for  five  voices. 
Wagner’s  version  of  Palestrina’s  famous 
anthem  is  ingenious  and  effective.  There  is 
another  arrangement,  not  commonly  known, 
that  was  sung  in  the  concerts  given  by  the 
Prince  of  Moskowa’s  Society  in  Paris  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  and  in  some  respects  the  in- 
serted marks  of  expression  are.Derhans,  nearer 
the  vague  traditions  of  the  Palestrina  school 
than  those  put  in  by  Wagner.  Either  ar- 
rangement. as  well  as  the  original,  is 
very  difficult,  and  the  proper  perform- 
ance demands  a small  body  of 
picked  and  skillful  singers.  It  is 
music  that  even  when  perfectly 
sung  loses  at  least  one-half  of  its 
effect  when  taken  from  its  home,  the  church. 

It  influences  the  mood,  it  creates  a stimmung 
when  it  is  beard  in  church,  and  when  the 
hearer  is  also  moved  by  the  surroundings.  The 
performance  of  last  eveniug  was  not  an  idea) 
one:  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  .whether  such  a 
thing  is  possible  in  this  country.  But  consid- 
ering the  difficulties  of  the  work  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  voices.it  was  creditable  to  the  society. 

It  is  also  most  creditable  to  the  Singers  that 
they  are  willing  and  eager  to  study  such  mas- 
terpieces of  art.  We  owe  a heavy  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Osgood  and  his  chorus  for 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  these  works.  The 
"Pater  Noster”  of  Verdi  is  a curious  mingling 
of  the  old  and  the  new;  and  here  and  there 
we  recognize  our  old  friend,  the  writer  of 
operas.  It  was  sung  surprisingly  well,  for  it 
bristles  with  difficulties  to  strike  terror  to  the 
stoutest  soul. 

Mr.  Osgood  in  this  concert  levied  heavily 
upon  the  church.  Two  sacred  compositions 
followed.  A double  chorus  for  female  voices 
"Et  resurrexit”  by  Benevoii  (the  old  com- 
poser of  the  forty-eight  voice  mass),  and  Liszt’s 
"O  Salutaris.”  The  former  is  a delightful  ex- 
ample of  pure  vocal  writing,  and  the  latter  is 
free  from  the  affectation  that  disfigures  so 
much  of  Liszt’s  work  for  the  church.  Then 
came  an  exquisite  madrigal  by  Thomas 
Linley,  "Let  me  careless,”  and  this  was 
coupled  with  a madrigal  for  six  voices, 
-Stritten  expressly  for  the  Singers’ 
Society  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Woolf.  The  words  chosen 
for  treatment  are  the  familiar  lines,  "Hark, 
hark,  the  lark!”  The  music  is  written  for  two 
sopranos,  alto,  tenor,  and  two  basses.  It  is 
melodious  and  never  trivial ; it  is  scholarly  and 
never  dull.  It  is  evidently  written  for  singers 
and  from  the  singer’s  standpoint.  It  was  not 
laboriously  thought  out  by  brooding  over  a 
pianoforte.  It  might  possibly  have  gained  in 
effect,  if  it  had  been  taken  at  a somewhat 
slower  pace.  It  was  heartily  applauded. 

The  next  number  included  a slow  movement 
from  the  fourteenth  trio  of  that  graceful 
writer.  Clari.  and  a piece  by  Peter  Cornelius, 
which  is  said  to  he  a parody  on  the  conven- 
tional ensemble  style  of  Italian  opera.  In 

0 her  word3,  it  is  a German  musical  joke,  and, 
like  many  German  jokes,  it  is  a stupid  one. 

?,  It  is  singularly  free  from  any  traces  of  the 
Italian  style,  and  the  performance  was  disfig- 
| ured  by  carelessness  in  the  attack.  It  was 
| nevertheless  applauded  loudly.  The  Scoich 
song  "Lewis  Gordon”  so  pleased  the  audience 
j that  it  was  repeated,  and  Benedict’s  "Hunting 
Song”  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Gatllard’s 
I "The  Night  is  Dark”  was  apparently  unan- 
I predated,  but  the  fine  performance  of  Liebe’s 
I "After  the  Battle”  provoked  long  continued 
I applause, 

I be  technique  and  the  purity  of  tone  that  so 
' distinguish  the  female  voices  of  this  society 
1 were  then  displayed  in  Schumann’s  "Sea  Fay” 

! and  an  old  German  Shepherd’s  song,  the  lat- 
l ter  of  which  was  reuoated.  The  noble  an- 
! them,  “Lord,  for  Thy  Tender  Mercies’  Sake.” 

1 and  Cruikshank’s  Magnificat  in  G.  with  organ 

1 accompaniment,  brought  the  concert  to  a tit- 
ling close. 

both  in  arrangement  of  programme  and  in 
the  performance,  this  concert  was  one  of 
much  merit.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  serious  and  severe  compositions  as  the 
Palestrina  number  will  ever  please  the 
"average”  concert-goer.  But  even  ihe  most 
careless  must  be  impressed  by  the  passages  of 
unearthly  beauty,  though  he  be  wearied  by 
the  composition  as  a whom.  It  is  io  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Osgood  w.ii  in  the  future 
continue  to  give  in  each  concert 
at  least  one  or  two  specimens 

of  the  immortal  Italian  school.  Nearly  e.very 
number  last  eveuiug  showed  the  sincerity 
and  the  proficieucy  of  his  chorus;  and  his 
singers  proved  in  ihe  work  done  by  ibem  in 
puiilic  the  untiling  labor  of  the  direcior  in 
rehearsals  and  his  skill  and  taste  in  ihe  per- 
formance. 

This  concert  will  be  repeated  Saturday  even- 
ing. May  0.  _ Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 


I am  surprised  thptiu  fnedlvwgion  provoked 
by  the  publication  of  Ihe  Aleteous  «f  Prince 
Talleyrand  no  mention  has  beeiTmade  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Bacourt.  in  whose  hands  the 
.Memoirs  were  placed  -by.  the  Duchesse  de 
Dino,  the  niece  of  the  Prince.  And  yet  de 
Bacourt  should  always  be  an  object  of  interert 
to  Americans,  as  he  was  Minister  from  France 
at  Washington  during  the  administrations  of 
Van  Buren,  Harrison  and  Tyler;  and  his 
"Souvenirs  of  a Diolomat,”  translated  in ’85, 
are  delightful  reading.  They  are  bitter  and 
malignant  beyond  description.  He  hated  our 
"institutions”;  he  despised  our  people.  Dr. 
Johuson,  who  loved  a good  hater,  would  have 
clasped  him  to  his  breast. 

v* 

Some  of  de  Bacourt’s  impressions  of  Boston 
— lie  was  here  in  1840— have  interested  me 
very  much  and  may  be  found  amusing  by  othei  s 
The  Chevalier  found  "the  chains  which  form- 
erly closed  all  the  streets  to  prevent  carriages 
from  passing  during  Sunday,  were  only  drawD 
around  the  churches.”  He’was  much  pleased  1 
with  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  but  this 
was  fifty  years  ago.  “No  one  is  allowed  to 
Dutanydtrt  on  the  public  highways;  they 
Keep  it  all  in  the  interior  of  their  houses,  and 
the  city  authorities  have  it  carried  away  every 
morning  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  And  to 
complete  the  charm,  there  are  no  hogs  to  be 
seen  wandering  about  the  streets.” 

Fanny  Elssler  was  here  with  "the  indispen- 
sable Wickoff.”  Her  first  performance  was  to 
have  taken  place  Sept.  6.  She  was  anxious, 
for  the  musicians  aud  ballet  were  not  ready. 
"They  would  not  rehearse  either  last  night  or 
during  today  on  account  of  their  puritanic  no- 
tions of  keeping  Suuday.”  He  found  that  on  1 
the  Lord’s  Day  the  streets  were  deserted. 
Unfortunately  he  made  no  comments  upon 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  iiimroftaiits. 
though  he  approved  of  the  society  "com- 
posed of  a sort  of  financial  aristocracy,  well 
brought  up.  religious  and  honest.”  He  de- 
scribed the  market  women  as  being  dressed  j 
with  "an  approach  of  elegance.” 

He  was  delighted  with  Howard  ( sic ) College, 
aud  he  visited  Bunker’s  Hise  (sic),  where  "300 
Americans  defended  themselves  against  10.- 
000  English.”  While  he  admitted  that  "there 
is  no  doubt  that  altogether  tilings  are  belter 
here  than  in  other  places,”  he  preferred  Phila- 
delphia, as  Boston  was  too  cold.  It  was  in 
Philadelpnia  that  he  frequently  saw  "per- 
fectly w ell-dressed  men  carrying  vegetables  in 
a handkerchief  in  one  hand  aud  a leg  of  mut-  i 
ton  m the  other;”  and  he  visited  there  the  I 
penitentiary,  where  he  was  allowed  to  talk 
freely  to  the  prisoners  “condemned  io  perfect 
silence.”  By  de  Bacourt’s  will  the  Talleyrand  j 
Memoirs  were  intrusted  to  Messrs.  Chateiain 
and  Andral ; and  it  is  a curious  fact,  in  the 
teeth  of  tradition,  that,  according  to  de  Ba- 
court, Talleyrand  never  took  snuff. 

mtU|  +1  t Taverner.  ■ 


Since  my  attention  was  called  the  other  day 
to  certain  present  peculiarities  • of  woman’s 
dress,  I confess  1 have  eyed  more  closely-  but 
not  impertinently,  I trust— both  the  wearer 
and  the  bravery  or  poverty  of  her  costume. 
Amusing  myself  last  evening  at  the  theatre 
during  one  of  the  w.aits  by  sweeping  the 
audienee  with  my  glass,  I found  so  many  ex- 
amples that  I am  tempted  to  mould  a gener- 
ality. If  a woman  rejoices  in  a beautiful  neck, 
a neck  that  is  as  "a  tower  of  ivory.”  she 
scrupulously  covers  it  to  the  ears,  although 
the  firm,  rebellious  flesh  may  press  against  the 
collar.  If,  on  the  contrary,  her  head  is  joined 
io  her  trunk  by  a telescopic  arrangement  of 
withered  skin  and  knobbed  bone,  she  bares 
her  weazen  neck  defiantly.  1 confess  this  is 
too  woDderful  for  me.  Dissimulation  is  said 
by  cynics  to  be  woman’s  natural  weapon, 
answering  to  claw  or  sting.  Yet  how  often  she 
accentuates  a physical  weakness  aud  slights  a 
bodily  charm, 

* * 

I also  noticed  that  a crane-like  neck  sup  i 
ported  frequently  a most  cumbrous  head-gear,  j 
My  correspondent  of  the  other  day  spoke  of  a , 
strange  creation  seen  by  him  in  a horse  car.  ‘ 
Auy  judicious  observer  can  parallel  his  ex-  I 
perience.  The  hat  of  this  season  is  a micro-  j 
cosm  of  the  great  natural  world.  It  contains  j 
i "the  strength  of  metals,  stones,  odors,  flowers,  | 
j birds,  beasts,  fishes  and  whatsoever  Africa, 
j Asia  America,  see,  land,  art  and  industry  of  j 
I man  can  afford.”  The  wisdom  of  the  ancients  j 
I tells  us  that  she  is  only  fantastical  that  is  not  | 
in  fashion.  But  is  not  the  fashion  of  today  ; 
i fantastical?  Perhaps  these  hats  and  bonnets,  | 
these  wild  enormities,  are  worn  maliciously,  i 
to  serve  as  traps  to  catch  the  eyes  of  men.  j 
Perhaps,  after  all.  they  are  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, for  Bacon  swears  that  there  is  no  ex- 
cellent beauty  that  hath  not  some  strangeness 
in  the  proportion.  And  does  it  ever  occur  to 
us,  when  we  criticise  the  head-dress  of  sweet 
woman,  that  our  own  hats-however  adroitly 
they  may  have  been  blocked— are  but  hideous 
things.  Taverner. 


Music. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Boston  Singers’  Society,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  George  L.  Osgood,  gave  the  fourth 
concert  of  the  present  season  Wednesday  evening 
in  Music  Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows : 


l Stabat  Mater Palestrina- Wagner 

( Pater  Noster Verdi  \ 

i Crucifixus Benevoii  j 

j 0 Salutaris j... Liszt 

Women’s  Voices. 

( Let  me  careless Linley 

( nark!  the  lark B.  E.  Woolf 

l Gentle  Breezes Clari 

\ The  death  of  a traitor Cornelius 

1 Lewie  Gordon Old  Scotch  I 

j Hunting  Song Benedict 

j The  night  is  dark Gaillard 

Men’s  Voices. 

j The  Sea  Fay Schumann 

j Old  German  Shepherd’s  Song 


Women’s  Voices. 


S Lord,  lor  thy  tender  mercies Farrant 

( Magnificat  in  G Cruickshank 


It  will  be  seen  at  a glance  that  each  number  of 
this  program  consisted  of  two  pieces — the  first 
from  the  old  school ; and  the  second  from  the 
modern.  The  program  as  a whole  was  more 
pleasing  to  the  musician  and  the  student  than  to 
the  "average  person,”  who  vaguely  allows  that 
he  is  fond  of  music;  for  certain  numbers  were 
somber,  and  one  or  two  required  education  of  the 
audience,  as  well  as  of  the  singers  Mr.  Osgood 
has  always  been  an  admirer  of  the  old  Italian 
school  of  church  music,  and  it  is  through  bis 
efforts,  and  it  is  owing  to  his  courage  and  intelli- 
gence, that  we  are  permitted  to  hear  such  compo- 
sitions as  the  "Stabat  Mater.”  A perfect  per- 
formance of  these  works  is  almost  an  impossibil- 
ity in  this  city,  and,  for  that  matter,  perhaps  in 
any  other  city,  except  in  Rome.  The  cathedral 
choir  in  Berlin  does  excellent  work ; and  so  does 
Rheinberger's  choir  in  Munich;  but  even  their 
most  successful  performances  can  be  only  an 
approximation  to  Palestrina’s  intentions  as  car- 
ried out  by  the  trained  singers  of  his  day.  And 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  all  such  works  lose 
when  taken  from  the  church  and  put  upon  the 
concert  stage. 


Verdi’s  exceedingly  difficult  “Pater  Noster” 
was  well  sung,  and  it  was  very  effective ; and. 

indeed,  the  singing  throughont  the  evening  was 
worthy  of  warm  commendation.  The  women  s 
voices  were  exquisite  in  quality ; and  their  tech- 
nique, which  has  been  so  fully  developed  under 
Mr.  Osgood’s  careful  training,  was  displayed  in 
the  old  German  song,  and  in  Schumann’s  "Sea 


The  audience  was  particularly  pleased  with 
"Lewie  Gordon,”  “The  Hunting  Song,  ’ and  the 
German  song  referred  to,  and  the  two  folk-songs 
were  repeated  in  answer  to  the  popular  demand. 
Now  these  songs  are  not  to  be  despised  because 
they  are  light  and  popular.  They  are  character- 
istic in  themselves ; they  were  well  sung.  The 
comparative  degrees  of  applause — the  boisterous 
welcome  given  “Hop,  bop,  hop,  hei,  hei,  bei, 
and  the  cool  nod  to  Palestrina  and  Linley— were 
a curious  commentary  on  the  true  state  of  music 
In  this  city,  and  it  might  lead  the  director  to  hes- 
itate in  his  parsuit  of  what  is  noblest  and  highest 
in  art. 

• * * * • 

A very  interesting  number  of  the  program  was 
Mr.  Woolf’s  madrigal,  for  six  voices,  written 
expressly  for  the  Singers.  It  is  melodious,  skil- 
fully written,  and  eminently  vocal.  The  parts 
flow  gracefully,  and  the  human  voice  is  re- 
spected. It  lost  in  nothing  by  being  coupled 
with  the  exquisite  madrigal  of  Linley. 

* * • * * 

This  cod  cert  will  be  repeated  to-night,  when 
the  second  season  of  the  Singers  will  close.  The 
concerts  of  this  seasoD  have  been  distinguished 
by  tasteful  aud  catholic  programs,  and  by  a high 
degree  of  finish  in  the  performance.  The  society 
deserves  the  hearty  support  and  encouragement 
of  ail  lovers  of  music  for  music's  sake. 

1 hilip  Hale. 


! f. 


Music.  y ; 

MR  BAKUM  ANN'S  CONCERT. 

The  last  of  Mr.  Caijl  Rneruinuh’s  chamber 
concerts  was  given  Saturday  evoking  in  Uniou 
Hall.  Mr.  Bueruiann  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Allen,  violin,  Mr.  Sabin,  viola  and  Mr.  Wulf 
Fries, 'cello.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Trio  Tor  piano,  violiu  anil  Velio  In  li  Major.  Franchetti 

Hondo.  A minor Mo/.uri 

Study Scarlatti 

Nocturne.  I-:  Hat  major Field 

Scherzo,  C sharp  minor, on.  39 Chopin 

Quartette  for  viauo.  violin,  viola  and  Velio.  K Hat 
niiijor,  op  33 Kln-lnDcrgor 

Although  Franchetti  lias  studied  tho  Ger- 
man masters,  Ills  trio  is  not  characterized  by 
German  thoughtfulness;  and  it  is  weak  in 
melodic  invention.  The  composer  seems  to 
loso  his  head  as  soou  as  lie  is  obliged  to 
developo  his  themes;  and  too  often  the  piano- 
forte supplies  padding  while  the  strings 
wander  at  random.  It  is  true  he  makes  brave 
attempts  at  counterpoint  and  ho  deliberately 
calls  attention  to  his  endeavors;  but  his  coh. 
elusions  are  generally  lame  and  impotent. 
The  work  as  a whole  is  scrappy,  and  tho 
strings  aro  not  always  well  treated, 

Franchetti  appears  to  be  a man  of  reminis- 
cences. He  quotes  from  Beethoven,  and  then 
from  Haydn,  and  agaiu  from  Verdi.  Not  that 
be  is  a plagiarist;  but  the  nearer  is  often 
reminded  of  old  friends.  Mr.  Baermann  seeks 
to  vary  his  programmes,  and  as  lie  is  catholic 
in  his  taste  tie  journeys  to  all  countries  in 
searoh  of  novelties.  For  this  ho  is  to  be  heartily 
commended.  There  can  be  no  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  an  audieuco  when  the  pio- 
grammo  presented  is  always  made  up  of 
masterpieces.  New  works  that  at  first  seem 
odd.  or  even  dull,  often  improve  upon  ac- 
quaintance. But  Franchetti’s  trio  is  appar- 
ently an  essay  in  chamber  music,  an  endeavor 
to  find  out  what  he  could  do  with  perhaps 
an  uncongenial  task;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
a8econd  hearing  of  it  would  remove  the 
impression  that  it  is  a flimsy  thing. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  tho  group  of 
pianoforte  pieces  as  they  were  played  by 
Mr.  Baermann.  They  were  well  contrasted, 
and  they  were  interesting.  Even  the  noc- 
turne arrested  the  attention  from  the  curious 
resemblance  of  certain  of  its  phrases  to  a well 
known  song  by  Meyer  Helmund.  The  piece 
by  Scarlatti  was  delightfully  played— in  fact 
Mr.  Baermann  playtd  very  well  through- 
out the  concert— and  it  is  a pity 

that  the  sonatas  of  Scarlatti  are  not  more 
frequently  heard.  Historically  they  are  of 
value,  as  they  may  be  considered  the  starting 
point  of  modern  pianoforte  music.  Musically 
they  are  fascinating  from  the  apparent  spon- 
taneity with  which  melodies  sung  by  the 
the  commoji  people  and  tramps  and  vaga- 
bonds were  so  masterly  haudled  by  this  great 
composer.  The  piece  played  by  Mr.  Baermann 
belongs  probably  to  the  earlier  period  of  Scar- 
latti’s career,  for.  according  to  that  notable 
gossip.  Hr.  Burney,  about  1750  Scarlatti  was 
too  fat  to  cross  bis  hands  in  playing. 

The  tine  quartette  of  Rheinbergor  brought 
the  last  concert  of  this  series  to  a fitting  close. 
Mr.  Baermann  was  loudiy  applauded  after  each 
ot  his  solo  numbers,  and  after  the  Chopin 
scherzo  he  was  recalled.  It,  is  a pleasure  to 
state  that  his  concern  of  this  year  have  been 
largely  attended  and  heartily  enjoyed,  and 
they  will  be  continued  next  season. 

Philip  Hale.  1 


Throe  or  four  weeks  ago  I picked  up  a cony 
of  Cobbett’s  English  Grammar  in  u second- 
hand shop  where  I am  knor.n.  It  is  a delight- 
ful work,  aiid  I like  this  porcupine  of  a man 
who  snot  so  unerringly  the  quills  of  his  cou- 
victioas.  To  my  meat  disgust,  I found  it  had 
been  "carefully  revised  and  annotated"  by  a 
learned  genlloman  whose  mission  in  this 
world  seems  to  be  the  pointing  out  of  examples 
of  false  syntax  in  the  writings  of  authors  ot 
repute.  He  speaks  with  such  authority  that 
1 trembled  us  l read,  and  even  now  1 know 
1 violate  in  every  sentence  tbo  rules  laid 
down  by  him.  He  constantly  scratches  out 
"which”  and  "who”  in  poor  Cobbett’s  book 
and  substitutes  "that;”  and  over  since  I have 
plodded  through  his  annotations  and  re- 
visions. the  English  language  has  become  a 
burden. 

• • 

Ho  I hear  an  orator  speak  golden  words  con- 
cerning tariff  reform?  1 lose  the  throad  of 
the  argument  m observing  his  reckless  use  of 
relalive  pronouns.  In  the  theatre  aud  in  the 
church  I am  shocked  by  the  confusion  of  the 
coordinating  with  the  restrictive.  I can  no 
longer  read  my  favorite  authors  with  any 
pleasure.  Addison  and  Goldsmith,  Thackeray 


and  Lamb  wrote  without  fear  of  the  cold, 
critical  eye  of  this  terrible  dissector  of  pro- 
nouns. If  they  had  known  him  would  they 
have  written  without  apologizing  for  every 
page?  My  despair  is  now  fast  giving  way  to 
open  revolt.  I welcome  solecisms  and  even 
gross  inaccuracies.  When  1 heard  Judge 
Draco  at  the  club  speak  of  "those  klud  of  per- 
sons.” I was  so  pleased  that  I at  once  touched 
the  bell.  Aud  when  a charming  woman  said 
to  me  in  the  course  of  conversation  last  Tues- 
day, "Between  you  and  I.  Mr.  Taverner.?  I 
was  temnted  to  kiss  her  hand  in  gratitude. 

Taverner. 


rrrm 


MUSi-C. 


A STRONG  COMBINATION. 

For  some  time  there  have  been  rumors  of  a 
proposed  consolidation  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  aud  the  Boston  Singers,  hut 
it  was  not  until  last  Saturday  that  Mr.  George 
L.  Osgood,  the  director  of  the  latter  society, 
announced  to  his  singers  that  Mr.  Henry  l' 
Higginsou  had  invited  them  to  unite  with  the 
| Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Osgood  read  the 
| following  extract  from  a letter  received  from 
Mr.  Higginsou  m regard  to  the  proposed 
scheme;  "It  calis  for  work  and  devotion  and 
forgetfulness  of  self  on  the  part  of  the  chorus 
| orchestra  aud  conductors.  There  is  but  one 
| way  in  art  as  in  any  good  work— a single  eye 
to  tho  best  results.  It  is  a great  field,  aud  we 
snail  try  to  use  it  well.”  The  proposition  was 
| welcomed  by  tbe  chorus,  and  the  consolidation 
is  practically  an  accomplished  fact. 

There  are  peculiar  reasons  why  the  Boston 
Singers  should  have  been  onosen  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  male  chorus  and  the  female  chorus 
have  been  drilled  separately,  and  each  is  capa- 
ble of  most  excellent  work.  The  society,  un. 
der  its  skilled  and  enthusiastic  leaaer'hu- 
made  a specialty  of  the  study  of  the  ancient 
schools  of  all  countries,  aud  it  is  proposed  to 
give  every  year  at  least  one  concert  devoted  to 
unaccompanied  works  of  the  great  masters. 
While,  of  course,  the  programmes  for  next  sea- 
son have  not  yet  been  arranged,  it  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Nikisch  wilt  conduct  tbe  or 
chestral  works  aud  Mr.  Osgood  will  lead  all 
compositions  that  are  distinctively  choral  It 
is  rumored  that  the  Singers  will  be  increased 
to  200  or  260;  but  whether  it  would  be  ju- 
dicious  to  enlarge  this  admirable  oody  is  a 
question.  Quality  is  better  than  quantity. 

Now  that  such  a society  as  the  Singers  has  i 
been  added  to  the  Symphony  Oichestra  till 
programmes  of  next  season  will  beantici 
Dated  with  even  keener  interest.  The  concern 
given  tor  years  by  the  oichestra  and  chorus  of 
the  I ai  is  Conservatory  aro  a proof  of  what  can 
be  achieved  when  direciors  and  plavers  and 
singers  work  togeiher  in  unity.  ' au 
Mr.  Osgood  is  to  be  congratulated,  for  he  his 
now  received  the  just  reward  of  his  labors  and 
bis  high  aims.  He  has  been  mos  “fa  HhfM aSa 
untiring  in  work  that  to  many  would  Li  n 
but  drudgery.  He  has  devoted  his  time 
his  attainments  to  Ins  art.  careless,  apparent  v 
of  popular  applause,  and  seeging  only  to  uonr’ 
ish  iu  his  singers  a love  for  that  which  is  best 
m vocal  music.  b uesL 


Songs 


THE  CECILIA. 

The  Cecilia  Society,  under  tbe  direction  of 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  gave  the  fourth  and  last  con- 
cert of  this,  the  fifteenth  season,  last  evening 
in  Music  Hall.  The  society  was  assisted  bv 
Miss  Gertrude  Franklin.  Mr,  Win.  J.  Winch, 
Mr.  Arthur  Foote  and  Mr.  Ethelbert  Nevin. 
t he  programme  was  as  follows: 

QoSfcSIif  M'’  ily  Kecper” Bach  .! 

Water  Nymph Bennett  | 

SSKSSi,  pater  Scenes Neva 

Siw'rh0"®  of  Trinu,phNe.V.l“'. Schubert 

))  w,ke".  blynkeji  and  .Nod 

Barcarolle \\i'or 

(■Love’s  i hUosophy ..Foote 

/Hit  Lady  Jacqueminot,  * 

‘tNi'-liV aiCltU'  f Miss  Lung 

Miss  Franklin, 

Matona,  Lovely  Maiden <ji  Lasso 

My  bonny  Lass  She  smileih .'  Money 

Aly  Love  is  i an- ’. . ” '. '.  r . ! . . . Leslm 

'1  his  programme  was  made  up  for  the  most 

part  of  lamiliur  numbers,  aud  the  compo- 
sitions themselves  do  not  call  for  special  al- 
tion.  Tho  chorus  numbers  were  interesting, 
with  the  exception  of  Schubert’s  "Song  of 
triumph.”  which  is  a weariness  to  the  llesh. 
Miss  Franklin,  who  sang  ihe  soprano  solo  (as 
well  as  the  obligato  in  Mr.  Nevin’s  compo- 
sition), did  all  that  was  possible  to  give  the 
music  dramatic  interest,  and  tbe  work  of  the 
chorus  was  excellent,  but  the  piece  its6lf  is 
unworthy  of  Schubert’s  genius.  While  the 
singing  of  the  society  was  very  good  with  the 
exception  of  au  unfortunate  mistake  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Morley  number,  the  "Sirens’ 
Chorus”  aud  Widor’s  “Barcarolle”  were  par- 
ticulaiiy  well  done.  The  charming  madrgal 
by  di  Lasso  would  gain  in  effect  if  it  were 
transposed  into  a higher  key. 

Miss  Franklin  was  loudly  applauded  for  her 
artistic  delivery  of  the  songs,  aud  Mr.  Winch,  ! 
who  took  Mr.  Dunham’s  place  at  short  notice.' 
was  favorably  received  by  the  audience.  Mr. 
Nevin  made  his-  last  appearance  in  Boston  for 
some  time,  as  he  goes  this  month  to  Paris, 
where  he  proposes  to  study  composition  for 
three  or  four  years.  He  was  most  heartily  ap- 
plauded after  his  pianoforte  solos,  aud  after 
the  sunt  mg  of  his  seuiug  of  Euge.ie  Field’s 
bocni  he  was  Called  out  again  and  again. 

,,,  a,e  SlJcioiy  may  be  jusily  coii"ratu- 

laied  upon  the  worn  of  the  year.  Its  mem 
bers  have  given  four  coucerts.  iu  one  of  which 
Massenet  s Mary  Magdalen”  was  produced 
for  tue  first  time  in  tfiis  city.  These  concei  ts 
have  been  of  a high  order  of  merit  so  fa? 
as  the  work  ot  the  singers  was  concerned  The 
SfC"K.»?0  save  an  admirable  performance 
“ uf  a*d  ol  a charity,  and  it  supplied 

tff  "Parsifal11’’ Ml’  LaUiJ  s yriviue  performance 

fJi!“C,°aCelt3.o0f  "ext  season  will  be  looked 
fotwaru  to  with  genuine  iuiorest. 

Philip  Hale. 


My  friend,  the  NovellstT  has  lost  his  dog,  aud 
under  peculiarly  distressing  circumstances. 
Occasion  drew  thorn  to  a neighboring  town, 
uim.  ruy  frioud  boarded  an  electric  car.  think- 
ing the  dog  would  follow  him.  Ho  has  not 
seen  him  since.  Had  tho  car  been  drawn  ny 
horses,  tlio  Novelist  would  not  now  mourn  Ids 
former  coniuuuiou.  Tugging  horses  must  lie 
an  incentive  uud  a solace  to  uny  ambitious 
dog,  and  they  also  are  a means  to  him  of  iden- 
tifying tho  car  thut  hears  his  master.  No 
doubt.  Door  Jowlor  viewed  at  first  the  mysleri- 
ously  moving  thing  with  forobodiug.  Famil- 
iarity brod  contempt.  Rejoicing  in  his 
strength,  lie  stopped  lor  a moment,  perhaps  to 
interchange  civilities  with  an  acquaintance. 
Another  car  went  by.  another  was  coming,  and 
Jowlor  was  confused.  Or  lie  became  dis- 
heartened as  be  raced  with  an  unseen  force, 
aud  he  missed  the  cheering  presence  of  the 
horses.  At  any  rate,  the  dog  was  not  to  be 
found  when  the  car  slopped  at  Harvard 
Sauare.  Aud  again  has  machinery  broken 
hearts.  , ..  , <✓  . 

It  is  true,  however,  that  this  dog  was  not  a 
valuable  animal  iu  the  dealer’s  sense  of  the 
word.  He  wasnot.oueof  the  Four  Hundred.  His 
address  was  not  In  the  Blue  Book.  I am  told 
that  he  never  knew  his  grandfather’s  name. 
He  was  merely  a good-natured,  affectionate 
beast  with  a hearty  appetite  aud  an  opti- 
mistic spirit.  He  could  not  waltz;  he  could  not 
tire  a pistol ; aud  it  would  not  have  been  sale 
to  have  given  him  a market  basket  to  carry 
home.  His  education  had  been  neglected, 
and  I think  Ins  master  realizes  this  when  it  is 
too  late.  For  when  I asked  him  why  he  did 
not  publish  his  loss,  he  sighed,  and  said:  "I 
thought  of  putting  in  the  papers  a notice 
something  like  this:  ’Return;  Jowler,  aud 

all  will  be  forgiven.’  But  why  should  1?  The 
poor  dog  cannot  read.” 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  LAST  WORD. 

Mr.  Augustin  Daly’s  company  of  players  ap-  < 
peared  last  evening  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  iu  tho  four  act  comedy.  "The  Last 
Word,”  adapted  by  Mr.  Daly  for  American  use 
from  a German  play  of  Franz  Von  Scbouriian. 
The  theatre  was  crowded,  and  the  laughter 
and  applause  were  incessant. 

The  play  itself.in  spite  of  ihe  care  with  wliich 
it  has  been  shaped  and  fitted  to  the  peculiar 
strength  and  limitations  of  the  comedians  to 
whom  the  lines  are  intrusted,  is  unworthy  the 
attention  of  this  company.  The  plo:  is  one  of 
the  flimsiest  description;  the  situations  are 
not  mirth-provoking  in  absolute  humor  or 
subtle  insinuation;  the  lines  are,  with  a few 
exceptions,  trite. 

Tbe  first  act  is  a mixture  of  comedy  and 
melodrama.  A Russian  under  suspicion  is 
harassed  by  the  secret  police  of  his  country 
even  in  the  streets  of  Washington.  He  is  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  a stern  American 
Secretary  who  has  worked  for  his  party.  Tbe 
Russian  police  have  influence  enough  to  com- 
pel their  countryman’s  return  to  Russia,  aud 
tbe  curiain  (alls  oil  a tableau  comprising 
parted  lovers,  relentless  father,  hated  rival, 
and  tragic  sister.  But  here  the  melodrama 
comes  to  an  abrupt  end.  Nothing  is  seen  or 
heard  of  the  Russiau  lover  until  the  ver.  end 
of  the  May,  when  he  is  brought  back  to  Wash- 
ington  through  the  intervention  of  Ihe  Secre- 
tary, whose  resignation  from  office  has  been 
accented  by  the  President  in  the  third  act. 
'Inere  is  a vague  duel  in  ihe  play,  and  there  is 
a scene  in  which  Miss  Rehan  as  the  Baroness 
Vera  touches  the  Secretary’s  heart  by  reciting 
to  the  audience,  wiiii  an  accompaniment  of 
muted  strings,  a pathetic  description  of  a 
death  in  her  family.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever. the  play  runs  smoothly  in  the  grooves  of 
comedy. 

It  is  true  that  the  theatre  audience,  whpn  it 
listens  to  comedy,  does  not  concern  itself  in 
these  days  with  coherency  of  plot  or  logical 
sequence  of  situation.  It.  goes  to  tbe 
theaire  to  laugh  at  ease,  to  unbutton  its  vest, 
as  Sarcey  puts  its;  and  if  lines  or  situations 
serve  as  aids  to  digestibn,  the  cotned7  is  ap- 
plauded. Now  the  laughter  of  last  evening 
was  hearty  and  it  was  evidently  sincere.  The 
success  of  the  piece,  for  laughter  is  the  test  of 
success  in  such  plays,  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
personality  of  Miss  Ada  Rehan  and  to  the 
mannerisms  of  Mr.  Lewis. 

It  is  net  necessary  at  this  late  day  to  analyze 
Miss  Rehan’s  personality,  this  curious  mixture 
of  spontaneity  and  artful  art.  with  its  occa- 
sional suggestion  of  insincerity,  with  its  occa- 
sional striking  of  false  tones.  Suffice  it  to  sav. 
that  as  ihe  Baroness  she  was  always  charming 
and  at  times  bowliching : and  once  or  twice  in 
her  acting  there  were  traces  of  a latent  power 
that  gave  rise  to  the  question  of  what  she 
might  Dossibly  have  been,  had  she  been  left 
in  her  profession  to  her  own  devices. 

. The  other  members  of  ibe  company  played 
the  parts  to  wliich  lliey  seetn  to  have  been 
foreordained.  Whatever  tho  Dames  of  the  as- 
sumed characters  may  be,  the  characters 
themselves  iu  this  play  or  in  iliac  remain 
substantially  tbe  same.  They  inav  vary 
in  vocations,  they  may  be  of  dif- 
ferent vocabularies;  but  we  know  that  Mr. 
Drew  will  always  be  Mr.  Drew  iu  Maying  bat- 
tle door  and  shuttle  cock  with  Miss  Rehan. 
and  that  Mr.  Lewis  will  rernaiu  faithful  to  his 
mannerisms.  They  have  been  so  carefully 
trained,  iu  one  sense  so  admirably 
trained,  that  their  methods  are  fixed,  and  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Drew  they  have  become  almost 
hard  and  angular.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  neany  all  the  parts  were  smoothly  and 
acceptably  nlayeti.  Mr.  Clarke  was  a suit  and 
conventional  "heavy”  father,  and  Mr.  Le- 
clercq  gave  a too  sironelv  acoentuaed  repre- 
sentation of  a meddlesome  Jew.  The  oilier 
characters  ie  this  piay  were  taken  by  Miss 
Irving.  Miss  Cheat  bam,  and  Messrs.  vVheat- 
leigli,  Herbert  and  Rockett. 

"The  Last  Word”  will  be  given  every  even- 
ing this  week  and  at  ihe  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday matinees. 
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WHAT  CHILE  IS  TODAY 


Both  a Republic  and  an  Oligarchy, 
and  a Spunky  Nation 

ITS  IGNORANCE  AND  ITS  'WEALTH 

Peculiarities  of  Parliamentary  and 
Executive  Methods 


during  a journey  among  the  'then  warring  re- 
publics of  the  South  Pacific  Coast, in  which  Mr. 
Brown  had  peculiar  facilities  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  public  and  private  life  of 
the  Chileans,  has  been  printed  (Bulletin  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society.  1884, 
No.  1),  and  is  without  doubt  the  1110s  com- 
plete aud  correct  sketch  of  the  modern  Chilean 
policy  that  exists  iu  English.  (The  writer  of 
this  article  with  the  author's  permission,  liaa 
borrowed  freely  from  this  pamphlet.) 

Mr.  Browne  says:  "There  are  peculiarities, 
the  first  of  which  that  arrests  attention  is  that 
members  do  not  rise  to  add: ess  the  chairman, 
but  remain  seated  while  delivering  their 
speeches.  This  gives  the  debates  a conversa- 
tional tone,  and  is  a wholesome  restraint  on 
spasmodic  elocution.  Cigarette  smokiug  is 


people  does  not  count.  They  are  food  for 
cannon,  whichever  cause  they  espouse. 

It  is  difficult  to  gain  a correct  idea  of  the 
Actual  State  of  Affairs  In  Chile. 

The  telegraphie  despatches  are  undoubtedly 
doctored.  The  lines  over  the  Andes  are  con- 
trolled by  Balmaceda,  who  holds  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso.  The  lines  along  the  north- 
ern coast  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Congres- 
sional party,  which  has  possession  of  the 
northern  ports.  It  is  probable  that  the 
navy  as  a whole  sides  with  Congress,  and  I 
the  bulk  of  the  army  sides  with  the  Presi- 
dent; though  the  two  new  warships,  the  Ad- 
miral Lynch  and  the  Admiral  Condell,  are 
in  the  hands  of  Balmaceda.  Nor  is  Balraa- 
ceda’s  control  of  Santiago  and  Valparaiso 


AS  WELL  AS  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 


THE  PRESENT  COMPLICATIONS 


A Question  of  Supremacy  on  the 
Pacific  Coast 


THE  FORT  AT  ARICA — RAISING  THE  FLAG  AFTER  THE  CAPTURE. 


The  so-called  rebellion  in  Chile  is  not,  prop- 
erly speaking,  a rebellion ; it  is  a conflict  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress.  In 
order  to  fully  understand  the  preseut  situa- 
tion, it  is  nee- ssary  to  know  the  organization 
of  the  Government. 

In  the  catalogue  Chile  goes  for  a republic. 
It  is  an  oligarchy,  however,  and  domestic  aud 
foreign  matters  are  regulated  and  controlled 
by  tbe  wealthy  and  aristocratic  families.  It  is 
true  that  the  Presidential  electors  are  chosen 
by  popular  vote ; but  the  laws  require  regis- 
tration, the  voters  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  and  they  must  be  qualified  in  respect  to 
property,  or  the  income  derived  from  trade 
or  profession  must  be  equivalent.  Now  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1875  out  of  2,075,- 
971  inhabitants  ouly  421,147  could  read  or 
write,  and  of  this  number  244,985  were 
males.  In  consequence  of  all  these 
restrictions  the  total  of  the  votes  east  for 
Presidential  electors  at  the  next  election  after 
this  censns  was  only  46,114.  The  govern- 
ment is  so  centralized  that  it  is  a powerful 
machine  con  trolled  by  a few,  although  it  may 
be  here  stated  that  it  has  been  ably  directed 
for  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been 


practiced  during  the  sessions,  and  in  cool 
weather  there  is  a great  display  of  foot-muffs. 
There  are  no  desks,  but  tables  are  scattered 
among  the  arm  chairs.  The  public  galleries 
are  very  small.  The  Cabinet  Ministers  occupy 
seats  upon  the  floor,  and  are  sul  ject  to  per- 
sonal interpellations.  The  privilege  of  inter- 
rogating them  is  exercised  with  great  freedom 
and  frequency.  As  both  Houses  possess  it,  and 
as  it  forms  a large  part  of  the  transactions, 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  sit 
on  alternate  days.  . . . The  Senators  and 
Deputies  serve  without  salaries  or  perquisites. 
The  only  approach  to  a perquisite  is  in  the 
lunch  room,  whh  h is  suppli  d with  cold  viands 
and  inexpensive  wines.  I was  informed  that 
the  members  of  Congress  are  pai  l mileage, 
and  that  they  apply  their  receipts  on  that  ac- 
count to  maintaining  the  table.” 

Tlie  Present  President, 

Jos6  Manuel  Balmaceda,  was  horn  in  1838 
at  Santiago  of  a conservative  family. 
After  several  terms  in  Congress  he 

was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations under  President  Santa  Maria,  and 
it  was  from  h:m  that  Mr.  William  Henry 
Trescot,  Mr.  Blaine’s  special  envov  to  Peru, 
Chile  and  Bolivia  during  their  war,  learned 
first  that  any  and  all  discretion  given  to  him 
to  try  to  force  a peace  without  cession  of  Pe- 
ruvian teiritory  to  Chile  had  heeu  revoked,  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  succeeded  Mr. 
Blaine  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  Chilean 
Government  had  been  advised  by  telegraph  of 


permanently  sure,  and  it  would  not  he  sur- 
prising if  there  should  be  a revolt  in  either 
city  at  any  moment.  Indeed,  it  is  hinted 
that  the  scheme  of  the  Congressional  parry  is 
to  attack  V alpaiaiso  in  expectation  of  a rising 
in  that  city. 

It  is  also  more  than  probable  that  the  secret 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catho  ic  char  h is  on 
the  side  of  Congress.  For  President  Santa 
Maria  (Belmaceda’s  predecessor),  even  during 
the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru,  antagonized  1 
the  church  and  in  '82  sent  the  Pope’s  Legate 
his  passports.  The  Legate  cro-sed  the  Andes, 
and  when  he  reached  'he  summit  of  the  pass, 
he  turned  about  and  solemnly  enrsed  the  Re- 
public of  Chile.  The  Chilean  Government,  ot 
which  Balmaceda  was  then  the  head  oil  the 
President’s  Cabinet  was  undismayed,  and  it 
introduced  and  carried  through  the  cemetery, 
civil  marriage  and  civil  registration  bills, 
so  many  thorns  in  the  flesh  of  the 
priesthood.  The  first  keeps  all  the 

graveyards  nnder  the  Government’s  con- 
trol and  allows  the  bqnal  of  heretics 
in  consecrated  ground.  The  second  withdraws 
all  the  legal  requirements  of  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies  in  the  validity  of  marriage.  The 
third  deprives  the  clergy  of  the  exclusive  au- 
t enticity  of  their  records  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  birth,  marriage,  death,  inheritance, 
etc.  The  Roman  churches  slow  to  foge",  and 
Balmaceda  was  instrumental  in  carrying 
through  these  measures. 

Characteristics  of  the  Chileans. 

We  are  too  apt  to  lump  together  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  South  America,  and  to 


JOSE  MANUEL  BALMACEDA. 


free  from  pecuniary  corruption.  The  Presi- 
dent appoints  the  intendentes  of  the  provinces, 
the  governors  of  the  departments,  the  high 
judiciary,  the  high  ecclesiastical  functionaries, 
and  even  the  municipal  expenditures  are  sub- 
jected to  his  license.  His  term  is  five  years, 
and  five  years  must  pass  before  he  can  be  a 
candidate  for  reflection.  The  Senate  consists 
of  thirt.v-sev  n members  elected  by  the  prov- 
inces. The  Senators  are  chosen  for  six  years. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  109  members, 
elected  by  the  departments  for  a three  years’ 
term. 

The  palace  of  the  Chilean  Congress  is  in 
Santiago, 

perhaps  the  most  superbly  situated  city  in  tbe 
world.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not 
allow  of  a descrip  ion  of  this  town  of  200,000 
inhabitants,  although  it  would  be  a pleasant 
task  to  speak  of  its  natural  and  artificial  beau- 
ties, and  of  the  luxuriousness  of  the  domestic 
life.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  surrounds  the 
rocky,  volcanic  hill  of  Santa  Lucia,  that  has 
been  laid  out  as  a pleasure  park,  commanding 
a wonderful  view,  including  the  coast  range 
toward  the  west  and  the  main  corderilla  of  the 
Andes  toward  the  east.  The  River  Mapocho, 
a rapid,  strong  stream,  descending  from  the 
high  Andes,  traverses  the  city,  aud  is  spanned 
by  a massive  stone  bridge  built  by  the  Spanish 
viceroys. 

An  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  lead- 
ing families  may  ba  formed  when  it  is  stated 
that  in  1882  a list  of  seventy-eight  million- 
aires was  published,  representing  the  sum  of 
S 1 80,000,000.  The  Edwards  family  alone 
possesses  a fortune  of  830,000,000.  The 
widow  Cousino,  who  owns  the  principal  coal 
mines  in  hont hern  Chile,  is  sometimes  rated 
as  the  wealthiest  woman  in  the  world.  There 
are  many  magnificent  buildings, among  them  an 
opera  house,  and  the  Moneda,  built  originally 
for  a mint,  now  used  chiefly  for  the  executive 
offices  of  the  Republic.  This  latter  structure 
was  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  of 
fcpain  and  is  several  hundred  fi/et  square. 
Built  at  the  close  oi  the  last  century  at  a 
coat  of  a million- 


SANTIAGO — THE  PARK  OF  SANTA  LUCIA. 


this  revoeat ion,  and  when  Mr.  Trescot,  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  change  in  American  pol- 
icy, stated  at  length  his  mission.  Balmaceda 
smoked  cigarettes  in  courteous  silence  and 
heard  him  till  he  had  finished.  He  then  re- 
marked quietly  thac  he  had  listened  to  Mr. 
Trescot  out  of  personal  consideration  aud 
respect  for  the  “Great  Republic,” 

but  that  what  Mr.  Trescot  had 

said  was  reallv  of  no  importance,  for  Mr. 
Trescol’s  authority  had  been  taken  away 
from  him  by  rhe  Government  at  Washington. 
Truly,  a humiliating  situation  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  a great  nation!  Balmaceda  was 
att'  rwards  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  therefore,  according  to  Chilean  custom,  he 
was  at  the  head  ot  the  Cabinet.  He  was 
elec'ed  Fn  sident  in  1886;  his  term  of  office 
will  expire  in  September  of  tilts  year. 

The  power  of  the  President  is  so  extraor- 
dinary, and  the  Government  is  such  a fam- 
»fi air,  that  one  President  praei  nytUy  dic- 


think  of  their  history  as  a succession  of  revo- 
lutions, ths  monotony  of  which  is  relieved  by 
earthquakes.  But  while  other  countries 
of  the  western  coast  have  been  a mirk 
lor  the  shooting  ambition  of  military  leaders. 
Chile  since  the  flaming  of  its  constitution  in 
1833  has  been  under  the  control  of  civilians. 
There  has  been  no  orcible  overthrow  of  the 
Government,  and  no  formidable  attempt  at 
revolution,  except  in  1851.  Nor  are  the  in- 
habitant to  be  carelessly  comparea  with  those 
of  adjoining  countries.  The  original  colonists 
were  poor  aud  sturdy  immigrants,  mostly 
from  the  Northern  provinces  of  t-Daia,  and  the 
blond  typo  is  still  very  noticeable  among  the 
Chileans  whites.  These  colonists,  in  erbred 
with  Indians  of  powerful  build,  have  developed 
a new  race.  Indian  blood  is  found  in  many  of 
the  leading  families,  and  the  mixture  does 
I not  excite  contempt.  There  is  no  other  eld- 
I ment  in  tli .s  neople.  It  is  a lusty  nation. 


\ 


THE  PALACE  OF  CONGRESS. 


that  the  King  meant  to  order  for  Santiago  a 
prison,  and  in  Mexico  a mint  at  the  same 
time,  but  that  the  orders  were  transposed. 
Now  Chile  in  those  days  was  a despised 
depend  ncy,  for  its  enormous  natural  mineral 
wealth  had  not  been  discovered,  although  it 
was  piobablv  t nown  to  the  Incas.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  King  was  informed  of  the  mis- 
take he  refused  to  acknowledge  it,  as  the 
King  of  Spaiu  could  commit  no  error. 

Tins  Congroscional  palace  is  of  Grecian 
| architecture,  with  a hall  of  honor  where  the 
Presidents  are  inaugurated,  and  the  halls  of 
the  Senate  and  Deputies  open  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Browne  of  this  citv  in  a most 
interesting  address  read  to  the  American 
Geographical  Society  in  New  York  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1SS4,  concerning  “'The  Growing 
Power  of  the  Republic  of  Chile,”  gave  curious 
, details  concerning  the 

Methods  of  Parliamentary  Business. 

This  address,  comprising  observations  made 


rates  his  successor;  and  in  fact  the  only  way 
in  which  the  control  of  the  Government  has 
hitherto  bpeti  shifted  from  one  party  to  the 
other  has  been  by  a change  in 
the  policy  of  the  President  himself. 
This  happened  during  i he  term  of  Pieddent. 
Errazuriz  (1871-1870),  when  the  Govern- 
ment became  liberal  instead  of  conservative, 
and  it  has  remained  liberal  ever  since.  The 
successor  proposed  by  Balmaceda  was  obnox- 
ious to  Congress,  probably  from  personal 
reasons,  and  Congress  refused  to  pass  the 
supply  bills  unless  Balmaceda  changed  his 
Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  was  changed,  but  the 
bills  were  not  passed.  Balmaced  t (hen  dis- 
solved Congress.  And  now  the  Congress  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  leading  families  are 
arrayed  against  him,  and  they  talk  pleasantly 
of  hanging  him  in  case  they  succeed,  and 
they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  name  the  precise 
spot  in  Santiago  where  the  execution  will  take 
place.  The  opinion  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 


I inured  to  work,  brave,  cruel  in  victory,  am- 
like  so  lUunv  of  the  Latin  race,  nmn customer.' 
to  truth.  'I  lie  bravery  of  tins  people  has  been 
tested  in  ninny  n nil  died  battle,  and  their 
cruelty  is  seen  in  th«  fact  (lint  (lie  proportion 
of  the  dead  to  the  wounded  in  many  of  their 
battles  has  bodi  more  lhan  two  to  ono  by 
ohe  slaughter  following  victory.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  187i»-83  between  Chile  on  the 
one  baud,  and  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the 
other,  when  Colonel  Lugos  stormed  the 
forts  upon  the  summit  of  ilia 
Morro  in  Alien,  and  the  garrisons 
were  bayoneted  or  driven  ovor  tho  cliff  into 
the  sea,  tho  proportion  of  tho  Peruvian  dead 
to  wounded  was  as  7UO  to  100.  In  the  bat- 
tles near  Lima  the  Peruvian  losses  were  nearly 
10,000;  and  of  them  nearly  half  were  in 
killed,  (In  our  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  oro- 
portiou  of  killed  to  w ounded  was  less  than  1 
in  5.) 

And  when  it  comes  to  any  question  of  na- 
tional honor  this  spunky  nation  is  a unit. 
When  Mr.  Blaine  proposed  to  regulate  the 
Chilean- Peruvian  difficulty,  the  loading  sena- 
tor of  the  party  opposed  tc  the  government 
declared  “We  are  a unit.  The  United  Stales 
may  crush  a sister  republic  if  she  can  afford 
to  do  so;  but  she  shall  not  intimidate  and 
dictate  to  us;  we  will  die  hard,  and  we  will 
make  use  of  every  resource  which  God  ami 
nature  have  given  us.”  This  was  the  univer- 
sal s ntiment,  according  to  the  despatches  of 
Mr.  Lucius  H.  Foote, our  consul  at  Valparaiso, 
to  the  State  Department,  December,  ’81. 

A well-advised  French  authority.  Lieuten- 
ant Leon,  has  declared  that  Chile  possesses 
such  a navy  that  she  henceforth  must  "enter 
iuto  t,hn  calculations  of  any  nation  intending 
to  undertake  a war  by  sea,”  and  in  the  win- 
ter of  ’83-’84  General  William  B.  Franklin 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "there  is  no 
seaboard  city  of  the  United  states  that  could 
not  at  this  time  be  laid  under  contribution  by 
a single  hostile  iron  clad  ship.” 

The  Power  of  Chile. 

We  like  to  view  the  complications  of  South 
American  States,  as  spectators  in  a theatre 
watch  through  opera  glasses  the  evolutions 
upon  the  stage  and  thus  derive  entertainment. 
But  it  is  an  open  question  whether  Chile 
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is  not  today  the  most  powerful  nation  upon 
the  whole  Pacific  Coast.  Its  wealth  alone  en- 
titles it  to  respectful  consideration.  The 
world  is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  its  nitrates 
and  ioriines.  An  official  memorandum  made 
m 82  by  Calderon,  formerly  President  of  Peru, 
estimated  the  value  of  the  nitrate  proper' ies 
in  the  province  of  Tarapec^,  aion\  now  a Chil- 
ean province,  as  capable  of  being  capitalized, 
tortile  purpose  of  gov.  rnment  taxation,  at  the 
sum  ot  $600,0000,000,  and  this  is  believed 
by  experts  to  be  an  underestimate.  » he  ex- 
ports of  nitrates  from  Iqnique  and  Pisagua 
alone  last,  year  were  over  $30,000,000.  And 
then  the  richness  of  ihe  copper  and  silver  de- 
posits is  incalculable.  Not  alone  are 
the  questions  of  international  law  that  may 
arise  between  this  country  and  Chile,  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  complications,  of  lively 
interest.  A still  greater  question  and  one 
that  may  soon  arise  is  that  of  supremacy  upon 
the  Pacific  Coast.  And  this  question  is  one 
mainly  of  sbips-of-war. 


Music. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

We  have  had  many  concerts  this  season — in- 
deed, there  have  been  too  many — and  many  of 
the  programs  remain  unchanged  from  year  to 
year,  whoever  the  singer  or  player  may  be.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Baermann,  Mr.  Mole,  the  Cecilia 
Society  and  the  Boston  Singers  have  introduced 
novelties  and  have  shown  a catholic  taste;  and 
the  song  recitals  of  Miss  Franklin  and  others 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  vocal  composi- 
tions of  merit;  but  the  pianists  follow,  as  a rule, 
the  beaten  track,  like  the  patient,  much  enduring 
horse  in  the  brickyard.  Nor  have  the  programs 
of  the  Symphony  concerts  fully  answered  reason- 
able expectation. 

• • • • • 

Heinrich  Dorn,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  rec- 
ollections, tells  us  that  before  1847  the  programs 
of  the  Rhine  festivals  at  Cologne  were  chosen  in 
the  following  manner:  The  titles  of  all  of  Han- 
del’s oratorios  were  put  in  one  box,  and  the  num- 
bers of  Beethoven’s  symphonies  were  put  in  an- 
other. There  was  one  drawing  from  each  box, 
and  the  program  was  ready.  Everybody  was 
contented,  and  the  receipts  were  large.  This 
simplified  matters. 

• • • • • 

Our  pianists,  local  and  foreign,  are  too  apt  to 
arrange  their  programs  in  some  such  manner. 
We  hear  the  same  things  over  and  over  again. 
A little  Chopin,  a little  Schumann,  a little  Bee- 
thoven; the  eternal  Berceuse,  the  everlasting 
Fantasy,  the  immortal  “Waldstein”  sonata. 
When  one  looks  over  the  enormous  mass  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature,  one  is  hardly  to 
be  blalmed  if  he  accuses  the  pianists  of  ignorance 
or  laziness.  How  often  for  example  are  the 
names  of  Scarlatti,  Couperin,  Haydn,  Mozart 
found  upon  a program.  The  modern  Russian 
school  is  almost  entirely  neglected,  for  Rubin- 
stein cannot  be  called  a representative  Russian ; 
and  onr  knowledge  of  the  modern  French  writ- 
ers for  the  pianoforte  seems  to  be  limited  to  a 
few  works  of  Saint-Saens  and  a mazurka  by 
Godard.  There  are  writers  of  the  modern  Ger- 
man romantic  school  that  are  apparently  un- 
known; and  yet  Herrmann  Scholtz,  for  ex- 
ample, has  written  charming  music  full  of  gen- 
uine poetry. 

• • • • * 

A more  crying  evil  than  the  narrowness  and 
repetition  of  programs  of  this  season  was  the 
irruption  of  badly  trained  and  unmusical  sing- 
ers. These  singers  were  applauded  and  encour- 
aged by  thankful  audiences.  And  yet  the  ap- 
pearance of  three  celebrated  members  of  the  late 
German  Opera  Company  in  an  “operatic  concert” 
given  in  Music  Hall  two  weeks  ago  showed  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  art  of  singing  in  this 
country ; for  such  singers  have  been  imported 
and  supported,  and  now  when  a long  suffering 
New  York  public  wishes  to  export  them  and  to 
hear  singers  that  can  sing,  the  good  Germans  of 
that  city  wail  and  wring  their  hands  and  protest 
against  macaroni  and  the  guitar.  When  these 
German  singers  tried  to  sing  here  the  simplest 
phrase  cantabile,  it  was  at  once  apparent  that 
they  were  unable  to  properly  produce  their  tones, 
stick  to  the  pitch,  or  give  proofs  in  any  way  that 
they  had  mastered  their  art.  They  gave  vent  to 
cries,  shrieks  and  groans.  They  did  not  sing. 

• * • • * 

The  sounds  produced  were  musical,  however, 
in  the  sense  that  they  admitted  of  musical  nota- 
tion. Now  over  fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Colombat  in 
support  of  a certain  theory  studied  carefully  the 
cries  of  anguish  and  pain  emitted  oy  the  victims 
of  accidents  and  by  the  patients  of  the  surgeon  ; 
and  he  even  invaded  the  chaste  precincts  of  the 
goddess  Lucina.  All  these  exclamations  were 
musically  noted,  and  the  curious  may  find  them 
reproduced  in  George  Kastner’s  “Les  voix  de 
Paris.”  There  is  a plate,  the  first  of  a series, 
devoted  to  the  expressions  of  pain.  There  are 
the  cries  extorted  by  the  touch  of  fire,  and  by 
the  knife;  there  are  dull  groans  and  shooting 
pains;  the  musical  expressions  of  joy,  disgust, 
fear,  appeals  for  help;  the  shriek  of  the  mother 
and  the  wailing  of  the  newborn  babe.  It  is  a 
ghastly  collection  of  “typical  phrases.”  Yet 
nearly  every  one  was  paralleled  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  these  German  singers  when  they  endeav- 
ored to  sustain  a melody ; yes,  even  to  a faithful 
imitation  of  the  whooping  cough,  the  intervals  of 
which  are  a perfect  fifth. 

• • • • • 

Last  Saturday  Mr.  George  L.  Osgood,  the 
director  of  the  Singers,  announced  to  the  society 
that  it  had  been  invited  to  unite  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  concerts  of  next 
season.  The  members  of  the  society  appeared 
to  be  delighted  with  the  scheme,  and  the  pro- 
posed organization  may  now  be  regarded  as  an 
accomplished  fact.  It  is  said  that  two  choral 
works  of  large  dimensions  will  be  given  in  the 
series  of  concerts,  and  one  evening  will  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  unaccompanied  vocal 
numbers. 


Any  one  who  looks  over  the  programs  of  the 
Paris  Conservatory  from  1828  to  the  present  day 
will  see  the  possibilities  afforded  by  such  a musi- 
cal combination.  W ithout  speaking  of  the  mass  of 
music  written  by  the  ancients  for  unaccompanied 
voices,  there  are  many  choruses  from  oratorios 
and  ensembles  and  finales  of  operas  that  would 
not  suffer  if  they  were  given  as  detached  num- 
bers. Many  operas  have  been  allowed  to  disap- 
pear from  the  stage  because  their  texts  were 
stupid  or  absurd  ; and  yet  they  contain  superb 
choruses  and  skilfully  written  ensemble  numbers. 
There  are  oratorios— some  by  Handel — that 
given  complete  would  weary  the  ear;  but  ex- 
tracts from  them  afford  pleasure  and  instruction. 
Running  over  these  Paris  programs  one  finds, 
for  instance,  the  following  vocal  numbers  given 
the  50th  season : Palestrina’s  “Adoramus” ; cho- 
rus from  “Oberon” ; chorus  from  “Euryanthe” ; 
Mendelssohn’s  68th  Psalm ; choruses  from 
“Israel  in  Egypt”;  chorus  from  Thomas’ 
“Psyche”;  Beethoven’s  elegy;  extracts  from 
“The  Walpurgis  Night”;  Gounod’s  “Super 
Flumlno”;  finale  2nd  act  “The  Vestal”;  frag- 
ments of  “St.  Paul” ; chorus  from  Rameau's 
“Castor  and  Pollux,”  besides  solos  and  con- 
certed pieces. 

• • • • • 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Singers’  Society  will  be 
numerically  enlarged.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  rumor  will  not  be  converted  Into  a fact. 


The  Singers’  Society  as  it  is  organized  at  present 
is  an  admirable  body  capable  of  the  best  of 
work.  Its  members  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
leader ; they  know  his  ways ; they  are  played 
upon  as  an  instrument.  They  are’  numerically 
strong  enough.  We  Americans  are  too  apt  even 
in  musical  matters  to  consider  first  size  and 
dimensions  and  to  judge  results  by  counting 
noses.  Monster  music-festivals  are  too  often 
but  vain  babbling  and  noisy  confusion.  To  add 
recruits  to  the  experienced  veterans  would  be  a 
doubtful  experiment. 

***** 

The  Cecilia  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
B.  J.  Lang,  gave  the  last  concert  of  this,  the 
fifteenth  season,  in  Music  Hall,  Thursday  even- 
ing. The  club  was  assisted  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Franklin,  who  sang  the  soprano  solos  in  Schu- 
bert’s “Miriam’s  Song  of  Triumph”  and  Nevin’s 
“Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod”  as  well  as  three 
songs  by  Miss  Lang  and  one  by  Mr.  Foote.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dunham,  who  was  to  have  sung  the  tenor 
solo  in  the  “Sirens’  chorus”  from  Gade’s  “Cru 
saders,”  was  taken  with  sickness  the  day  of  the 
concert.  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Winch  supplied  his  place 
at  short  notice,  and  sang  two  songs  by  Jensen. 
The  program  was  made  up  of  numbers  that  for 
the  most  part  had  withstood  the  test  of  time  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  singing.  Unfortunately  for 
the  effect  of  the  concert  as  a whole  Schubert’s 
“Song  of  Triumph”  was  served  as  the  piece  de 
resistance.  The  dish  proved  neither  palatable 

nor  nourishing  in  spite  cf  the  experience  and  the 
care  of  the  different  cooks. 

• * * * * 

Bach’s  choral  “Acknowledge  me,  my  keeper” 
was  given  with  purity  of  tone  and  genuine 
expression.  Then  came  the  favorite  and  tire- 
some “God  is  a spirit”  of  that  overrated  man, 
Sterndale  Bennett,  with  its  vain  repetitions  and 
absolutely  false  accentuation.  Mr.  Ethelbert 

Nevin  played  upon  the  pianoforte  “Water 

Nymph,”  “Narcissus”  and  “Barcarolle,”  three 
of  his  “Water  Scenes,”  op.  13.  He  was  loudly 
applauded,  and  after  “Wynken  Blynken  and 
Nod”  he  was  recalled  two  or  three  times.  It  was 
his  public  good-bye  to  Boston  and  to  his  friends 
and  admirers,  as  in  a few  days  he  goes  to  Eu- 
rope for  three  or  four  years’  study.  He  will 
probably  settle  in  Paris  and  take  lessons  of  Du- 
bois. The  female  chorus  of  the  Cecilia  was 
heard  to  great  advantage  in  the  “Sirens’  chorus” 
and  Widor’s  “Barcarolle”  was  exceedingly  well 
sung.  Whenever  di  Lasso’s  “Matona,  lovely 
maiden”  appears  upon  a program  it  raises  inter- 
esting questions  concerning  the  comparative 
pitch  of  his  time  and  to-day.  Another  example 
of  the  old  school,  and  a good  one,  was  Morley’s 
“My  bonny  lass  she  smileth,”  and  unfortunately 
the  chorus  differed  among  themselves  as  to  the 
proper  pitch  at  the  start.  Henry  Leslie’s  “My 
love  is  fair,”  brought  the  concert  to  a close. 

Philip  Hale. 


In  the  obituary  notices  of  Jean  Jacques 
Weiss,  the  distinguished  French  journalist 
who  died  this  week,  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  his  theatrical  criticisms.  He  was  for 
a time  the  critic  of  the  “Journal  des  Debats,” 
and  essays  by  him  upon  theatrical  matters  ap- 
peared in  the  leading  journals  and  magazines 
of  Paris.  His  style  was  distinguished  by  clear- 
ness of  expression  and  biting  sarcasm.  While 
his  views  concerning  theatrical  matters  were 
conservative,  he  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
drama  is  not  a fixed  form  of  art,  but  it  is  the 
expression  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  produced. 
His  most  important  essays  have  been  collected 
in  a volume  called  “Le  Theatre  et,  les  Mceurs,” 
and  among  them  is  the  delightful  article, 
“Sarah  Bernhardt  in  America,”  that  appeared 
originally  in  “Figaro.” 

An  action  has  been  brought  bv  a Boston 
woman  against  a mother  in  Saco,  Maine,  to 
recover  $400  for  “chaperonage.”  This  suit 
has  probably  been  brought  as  a test  case,  that 
the  powers  and  limitations  and  true  value  of  a 
chaperone  may  be  determined.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  at  present  there  is  no  text 
book  upon  the  subject.  There  is  an  eminent 
authority  in  New  York  who  could  easily  sup- 
ply this  deficiency  in  legal  literature.  “Mc- 
Allister on  Chaperones”  would  surely  rival 
even  such  a masterpiece  as  “Benjamin  on 
Sales.” 


A physician  told  me  tlie  other  evening— 
and  with  ill-concealed  glee— that  bronchial  and 
pulmonary  disorders  were  common  In  the 
city,  and  that  neuralgia  and  rheumatisnjtyere 
quartered  in  every  other  block.  He  alwBsaid 
that  these  physical  perturbations  were  caused 
by  the  improper  use  of  flannels.  L mjfseif, 
have  noticed  this  month,  and  even  among  my 
friends,  several  cases  of  acute  peevishness 
and  one  or  iwo  examples  of  complete  men- 
tal dyspepsia.  And  the  unhappy  men 
without  au  exception  spoke  of  the  fickle 
weather.  "Such  as  is  the  air,  such  be  our 
spirit-,  and  as  our  spirits  such  are  our 
humors.”  The  all  absorbing  question  this 
month  has  been  that  of  flannels.  1 know  of 
a Scotchman,  a devout.  God-tearing  man. 
who  compels  his  wife  and  five  children  to 
cliauge  from  winter  dress  to  that  of  summer 
the  15.  h of  April,  even  if  the  snow  lies  thick 
upon  the  ground;  and  they  return  to  "heavy 
wear”  the  loth  of  October.  But  we  cannot 
dress  by  the  alamauac  here  in  Boston. 

When  the  mercury  races  up  and  down  the 
tube  every  twenty-four  hours,  who  can  follow 
m his  wearing  apuatel  it3  Frotean  changes? 
However  carefully  we  array  ourselves  in  the 
morning,  by  noon  we  either  freeze  or  swelter. 
It  was  therefore  with  lively  interest  that  I re- 
cently listened  to  the  description  of  a new 
system  of  underclothing  called  “The  Ther- 
momemcal  Suiting,”  invented.  I am  told,  by 
a graduate  ol  the  famous  academy  of  Lagado, 
the  Same  acaaemy  that  was  visited  by  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver  in  1707.  The  suit  is  a com- 
bination of  flannel  and  silk,  and  these  stuffs 
are  treated  with  certain  chemicals  unknown 
to  me.  When  tiie  mercury  sinks  the  garmeuis 
thicken  auu  expand:  when  it  rises  they  shrink 
! to  delicate  proportions.  The  chemicals  will 
not  lose  in  value  by  repealed  washings:  and 
they  only  need  to  be  renewed  once  in  stx 
months.  I should  like  very  much  to  examine  ; 
a working  model,  and  1 do  m t see  why  ibis  in- 
vention should  not  eventually  supersede  the  I 
Jaeger  system  and  the  ingenious  contrivances 
of  Mrs.  Jenness-Miller. 

* m 

But  we  shou  Id  take  these  changes  in  the 
weather  more  philosophically.  They  provoke 
diversity  of  thought,  just  as  the  east  winu 
whets  the  mind.  Great  deeds  are  rarely 
achieved  in  lands  of  equable  tempera  u e. 
And  then  we  are  not  so  cruelly  treated  by  Na- 
ture as  are  the  people  of  oiber  Stales.  I read 
Mathew  Carey’s  description  of  the  climate  of 
the  Aliddle  States,  and  I shudder  at  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
regiou.  This  description  is  :o  be  found  in  the 
■American  Pocket  Atlas.”  the  four.h  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1814.  (It  is  a remarkable  book,  by  the  way. 
full  of  curious  information,  and  I read  there 
that  Alt.  Washiugiou  is  11.000  feet  high.)  For 
the  consolation  of  my  fellow  townsmen  I 
make  the  following  extract:  "There  is. 

perhaps,  but  one  steady  trait  in  the 
character  of  this  climate,  and  that  is.  it  is 
uniformly  variable.  The  climate  of  this  di- 
vision of  the  United  States  is  a compound  ol 
most  of  the  climates  in  the  world.  It  lias  the 
moisture  of  Ireland  in  spring,  the  heat  of 
Africa  in  summer,  the  temperature  of  Italy  in 
June,  the  sky  of  Egypt  in  autumn,  the  suow 
and  cold  of  Norway,  and  the  ice  ox  Holland  in 


winter,  the  tempests  (in  a certain  degree)  of 
the  West  Indies  in  every  season,  and  the  varia- 
ble winds  and  weather  of  Great  Britain  in 
every  month  in  the  year.  As  the  inhabitants 
have  the  climates,  so  they  have  the  acute  dis- 
eases of  all  the  countries  that  have  been  men- 
tioned.”   Taverner. 


Fannt  Davenport,  in  a recent  contribu- 
tion to  a New  York  newspaper,  describes  her  j 
method  of  study.  “I  study  in  this  way:  If 

“my  role  is  an  historical  one,  I read  all  I can  of  j 
“the  character  and  her  times.  If  an  Italian 
“character,  1 imbibe  Italian  characteristics.” 
This  is  even  a more  thorough  method  than  | 
Miss  Mary  Moore’s  ; for  Aliss  Moore,  when 
she  was  engaged  to  play  in  Germany  and  in 
the  German  language,  which  she  did  not 
understand,  contented  herself,  according  to 
her  owu  account,  with  taking  passage  on  a 
German  steamer. 

The  reports  sent  from  Chicopee  Falls  in  re- 
gard  to  the  objections  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hobbs  to  his  parishoners  taking  part  in  the 
religious  cantata,  "Esther,  tlie  Beautiful 
Queen,”  are  conflicting.  Some  say  the  sleeves 
of  the  chorus  dresses  were  too  short;  others 
say  the  fault  was  in  the  skirts.  All  agree  in 
the  statement  that  the  Mayor  of  Chicopee 
“took  sides  with  the  chorus  and  attended  the 
performance.” 


J 


A MUSICAL  REVIEW. 


A BOSTON  HABIT. 


If  the  concerts  of  the  past  season  were 
merely  named,  and  if  the  salient  points  of 
each  one  were  only  mentioned,  tho  list  would  > 
surpass  HoMKR’h  catalogue  of  strips,  and  it 
would  bo  of  equal  interest.  There  have  been 
what  nray  be  called  the  regular  concerts : the 
Symphony,  the  Kneisel,  the  Bakrmann,  the 
Ai>AMOWSKi,tlre  Handel ami  ILvydn,  the  Ce- 
ciiia.t  he  Apollo  and  the  Siugers.  Mr.  MoLE.as- 
sLtod  by  skilled  performers  upon  wind  iu  stiu- 
ments.gavea  series  of  ciiainbor-couorrts  that  de- 
served the  highest  praise,  both  for  the  novelty 
of  the  programmes  and  for  the  finish  of  tho 
performances.  There  were  Sunday  night  or- 
chestral and  “popular”  coucerts.  Thera  were 
song-recitals  with  polyglot  programmes ; there 
were  song-recitals  where  the  German  language 
was  preferred ; there  were  a few,  a very  few, 
song-reoitals  where  the  English  language  was 
employed  as  a vehicle  of  expressing  thought. 
The  opera  was  represented  by  a few  i 


performances  given  by  the  Boston- 
ians at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  by 
a few  operettas  and  “comic  operas”  at  differ- 
ent theatres,  and  by  one  or  two  ^examples  of 
that  singular  form  of  musical  entertainment 
known  as  “Grand  Operatic  Concert  Festival.” 
Nor  should  the  “private”  performance  of 
“Parsifal”  be  omitted  from  tbe  list.  Brass 
bands  appeared,  and  tbe  banjo  and  the  harp 
and  the  gaitar  claimed  a hearing. 

Then  there  were  tbe  pianists,  male  and 
female,  in  all  stages  of  artistic  development. 
Some  played  to  exhibit  a particular  pianoforte; 
others  to  exhibit  themselves.  There  were 
athletic  pianists  and  orchestral  pianists 
and  intellectual  pianists.  There  was 
much  thumping  of  keys.  Many  at- 
tempted to  conquer  by  force  of  arms  an 
angry  and  defiant  instrument.  W ires  were 
tortured  until  they  shrieked.  But  Me  Pach- 
Mann  wooed  the  pianoforte,  ha  wooed  it  ten- 
derly, until  it  confided  its  secrets  to  him  in 
song. 

There  was  music  enough  last  season ; too 
much,  in  fact.  But  the  appetite  of  the 
concert-goer  wa9  apparently  insatiable.  It 
welcomed  thankfully  that  which  was  served, 
and  it  seldom  stopped  to  question  the  charac- 
ter of  the  dish  or  the  seasoning  of  the  sauce. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a mass  of  ill- 
assorted  food,  so  greedily  devoured,  can  be  of 
service  to  the  body  musical. 

Compositions  by  foreign  and  native  musi- 
cians were  heard  for  the  first  time ; and  in  the 
introduction  of  novelties,  the  chamt  er  club3 
and  singing  societies  took  the  lead.  The  pro- 
grammes of  the  Symphony  concerts  were,  in 
certain  respects,  a disappointment,  and  the 
pianists,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  fol- 
lowed tile  beaten  track.  The  Cecilia 
brought  out  Massenet’s  “Mary  Magdalen” 
and  Mr.  Chadwick’s  "Pilgrims,”  The 
, Singers  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
( “The  Heath  of  Ophelia”  by  Berlioz, 
Greig’s  “Olaf”  and  many  charming  speci- 
mens of  unaccompanied  vocal  music  both 
ancient  anti  modern.  The  Handel  and  Kaydn 
Society  added  Dvorak’s  "Stabat  Mater”  to 


its  repertoire.  Mr.  Kneisel,  Mr.  Baermann, 
Mr.  Mole  and  Miss  Franklin  in  their  con- 
certs made  us  acquainted  with  musio  of 
! genuine  merit,  hitherto  unknown. 

A curious  feature  ofthe  last  season  was  the 
apparent  indifference  of  audiences  to  the 
intonation  and  the  art  of  singers.  Whenever 
a siDger,  of  German  birth  or  German  training 
appeared  upon  the  stage  in  a Symphony  con- 
cert, applause  was  loud  and  long-continued. 
All  questions  of  correct  pitch,  proper  tone- 
production,  artistic  phrasing  and  dramatic 
conception  were  waived.  The  fact  that  the 
singer  was  a German  was  enough  apparently 
to  satisfy  tbe  director  and  the  audience. 

Another  season  has  passed,  and  we  are  still 
withe  .t  a suitable  hall  for  pianoforte  re- 
citals and  chamber  concerts.  Tbe  present 
halls  are  either  too  large  or  too  small.  The 
one  that  in  respect  to  seating  capacity  comes 
nearest  the  ideal  room  is  uncomfortable  and 
poorly  constructed,  as  far  as  the  acoustic 
properties  are  concerned.  The  pianoforte  re- 
cital of  any  heroic  player  is  a severe  test  of 
the  hearer’s  endurance.  And  be  who  pay's 
for  the  privilege  of  undergoing  the  ordeal 
should  not  be  made  more  uncomfortable  by 
| narrow  seats  and  imperfect  ventilation. 


Tho  people  of  Boston  are  reported,  luid  no 
doubt  truthfully,  to  be  of  a critical  spirit  con- 
cerning everything  that  pertains  to  art,  and 
they  plume  thoiuselves  both  upou  tho  foot  and 
tho  report.  The  columus  of  the  newspapers, 
tho  talk  nt  the  clubs,  the  conversations  in 
parlors  and  street-curs,  ace  a proof  of  u wide- 
sproad  interest  iu  art  that  fiuds  expression  in 
criticism.  If  a new  painting,  or  u u«w  play, 
or  a new  mimical  composition  is  put  before  us, 
it  is  tho  food  of  the  popular  mind  for  a day  or 
two.  If  the  leader  of  a “new  movement”  or 
the  preaoher  of  a new  gospel  tarrios  here  for 
a season,  the  lion  is  hunted  without  delay.  He 
is  easily  caught,  indeed,  he  often  courts  pur- 
suit; and  he  is  poked  with  questions  until  ho 
roars.  Then  the  roar,  as  well  as  the  mane 
and  the  length  of  the  tail,  is  discussed  and 
criticised.  So  years  ago  certain  philosophers 
of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics  once  en- 
countered Paul,  saying.  "May  we  know  what 
this  new  doctrine,  whereof  thou  speakest,  is? 
For  thou  bringeat  certain  strange  things  to 
our  ears:  we  would  know  therefore  what 
these  things  mean.”  For  they  spent  their 
time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to 
hear  some  new  thing. 

N ow,  any  discussion  of  that  species  of  pop- 
ular criticism  that  is  simply  slavish  adoration 
culminating  in  a “fad”  is  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article.  Neither  is  there  any  in- 
quiry here  into  the  capabilities  or  functions  of 
recognized,  professional  critics,  a race  of  long 
suffering,  much-enduring  men ; for  whether 


their  criticism  be  destructive  or  complimen- 
! tary,  they  themselves  are  citicised  upou  all 
| sides,  and  they  are  constantly  reminded  that 
their  opinions  are  simply  those  of  so  many  in- 
[ dividuals  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  no  sp  ecial 
I weight.  We  have  here  to  do  simply  with  the 
mental  unrest  into  which  the  apparition  of 
any  new  work  throws  so  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed, an  unrest  that  only  finds  relief  in 
j spoken  opinion  and  in  long  letters  to  the  news- 
I papers. 

| In  spite  of  the  saying  “where  everybody 
criticises,  no  one  produces,”  this  excess  of 
open  opinion  might  be  regarded  as  a gratify- 
ing sympton  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
artistic  body,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  tbe  opinion  expressed 
may  be  reduced  to  “I  like  it”  or  “I  don’t  like 
I it.”  Or  tbe  proclaimer  of  the  opinion  is 
mentally  controlled  by  a theory,  and  the 
hobby-horse  upon  which  he  exercises  is  of 
laige  proportions.  Take  the  case  of  a play 
recently  produced,  a play  that  has  excited 
much  comment — or  call  it  criticism.  The 
theatre-goer  that  seeks  only  amusement  and 
l does  not  wish  to  have  eertain  unpleasant 
problems  of  life  thrust  upon  his  attention  at  ■ 
once  condemns  the  play,  root  and  branch.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  man  that  believes  that  the 
time  is  out  of  joint  and  that  these  problems 
should  absorb  the  attention  of  mankind  not 
only  praises  it  unduly,  but  he  is  impatient  at 
_tlie  success  of  plays  of  a different  nature  and 


of  actors  that  do  not  seek  to  bring  about  social 
regeneration  by  their  performances  upon  the 
stage. 

Again,  it  is  found  in  nearly  every  instance 
of  popular  criticism  that  the  quadruple  ele- 
ment of  subjectivity  that  must  enter  into  any 
final  estimate  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  This 
element  has  been  so  clearly  expressed  by  Mr. 
John  Addington  Symonds  that  his  words  are 
worthy  of  quotation.  “The  mind  of  one  indi- 
“vidual,  qualified  by  certain  idiosyncratic 
“properties,  and  further  qualified  I y the  condi- 
tions of  his  raoe  and  age,  is  brought  to  bear 
“upon  the  product  of  another  human  mind, 
"itseli  qualified  by  certain  idiosyncratic  prop- 
erties and  further  qualified  by  the  conditions 
“of  a oertain  race  and  century.”  Mr.  Sy- 
monds thus  illustrates  his,  proposition.  Let  A j 
stand  for  the  artist,  or  author,  and  let  b and  c 
represent  his  temperament  and  his  milieu. 
Let  D stand  for  the  critic  and  let  e and  / 
represent  the  critic’s  temperament  and  milieu. 
The  relation  between  the  two  involves  a blend- 
ing of  6,  c,  e and  /,  “so  uncertain  in  combina- 
“tious  as  to  preclude  scientific  critical  exacti- 
tude in  tbe  latter’s  estimate.” 

Now  nearly  all  of  tho  amateur  critics  that 
deal  in  opinions  take  no  account  of  the 
“moral,  political,  religious,  sesthetic,  sensuous 
sympathies  and  antipathies  playing  an  inevi- 
table part.”  Each  one  is  inclined  to  measure 
by  the  pocket-rule  of  his  own  individuality. 
There  is  a lack  of  discrimination,  there  is.  too. 
j often  an  utter  want  of  comparison.  Miss  : 
Wilkins  is  compared  to  de  MaWpassant,  I 
and  greatly  to  her  advantage.  The  characters 
of  Ibsen  are  judged  as  though  they  lived  in  a 
Now  England  town.  Realism  is  hankered 
after,  and  when  it  presents  itself  there  is  an 
outcry.  Idealism  is  sought,  and  when  it  is 
found,  it  provokes  yawns.  And  before  every 
one  who  wishes  to  create  a great  work  of  art. 
there  arises  the  awful  vision  of  the  Young 
Person,  with  pallid  face,  and  with  hands 
ready  to  cover  ears  or  eyes. 


Wo  tiuvo  no  artistic  traditions,  no  artistia 
history  of  onr  own.  Wo  liavo  been  obliged 
until  Into  years  to  import  our  artistic  theories. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  they  liavo  in  many 
instances  suffered  a sea-cliangn.  Much  that 
Hue  life  clear  to  other  nations  is  to  us  still  a 
jmnb...  And  before  indulging  In  an  much 
heated  discussion,  and  before  airing  so  many 
opinions,  it  would  bo  well,  perhaps,  to  examine 
carefully  ths  premises,  to  uea/  whether  wo 
thoroughly  understand  them. 


HERE  IN  JIOBTQX* 

It  would  appear  fronifeeUerafena  Statements 
that  have  been  published  lately  iu  the  news- 
papers that  Madame  Blavatsky  is  a sensitive 
subject  with  many  hysterical  and  estimable 
persons;  and  lam  informed  that  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  she  will  appear  in  this 
city  within  a year,  wlieti  all*uubelievers  and 
scoffers  will  be  put  to  confusion.  Yeti  canuot 
refrain  from  embalming  in  print  an  instance 
of  her  remarkable  powers,  oven  though  my 
spirit  may  in  couseauence  inhabit  after  ibis 
life  the  body  of  an  apteryx,  or  be  sentenced 
possibly  to  molluscau  confinement. 


I met  a New  Yorker  tbe  other  day,  a ven- 
turesome man— a man  of  restless  feet  and 
strange  experience-!.  Ho  has  been  reporter  in 
criminal  courts;  be  has  carried  conspirators’ 
secrets  across  the  Atlantic  to  Irish  dynamiters. 
One  year  lie  was  frozen  iu  near  tbe  Nortli 
Pole;  the  next  year  he  was  frozen  out  iu  Wail 
street.  And  I should  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
at  any  moment  that  lie  had  embarKed  upou  , 
tbe  good  shin  Flying  Dutchman,  in  search  of 
Moby  Dick.  This  man  told  me  that  one  sultry 
alternoou  he  was  seated  in  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky’s  parlor  in  New  York.  A few  promi- 
nent people,  physicians  and  journalists,  were 
present  The  conversation  flagged ; there  was 
an  awkward  lull.  But  the  Madame,  a woman 
of  infinite  tact,  waved  her  haud,  and  the  most  i 
noticeable  ornament  of  tbe  room— it  was  a 
stuffed  alligator  or  crocodile,  I forget  which— 
was  at  once  raised,  as  by  unseen  bands;  tbe 
ponderous  jaws  were  thrown  oDen ; and  there 
was  a marked  agitation  of  tbe  tail.  After  a 
few  minutes,  tbe  Madame  again  waved  her 
baud,  and  tbe  beast  sank  slowly  to  the  floor. 
Light  refreshments  were  then  served. 

.*. 

At  first  I thought  this  man  of  many  climes 
was  taking  unwarrantable  liberties  with  my 
credulity,  and  I said  to  him  that  it  would  have 
been  still  more  wonderful  if  the  animal  had 
been  alive.  He  assured  me  that  he  liau  seen 
this  miracle,  or  leat  of  legerdemain,  and  that 
the  only  explanation  was  bypnolism;  that  be, 
with  the  other  visitors  had  been  for  the 
moment  under  the  Madame’s  control.  And 
lie  told  other  stories  of  grewsome  sights  he  had 
seen  when  calling  noon  her.  so  that  really  my 
flesh  began  to  creeD,  and  I confess  that  once  or 
twice  I looked  over  my  shoulder.  Of  course  I 
' could  not  doubt  his  word:  still  I should  have 
beeu  pleased  to  have  investigated  the  stuffing 
of  that  beast,  nor  can  I commend  the  Jla- 
dame’s  taste  in  bric-a-brac. 

I * 

I 


AN  EXILED  QUEEN. 


J he  gallant  fight  of  the  students  in 
Belgrade  in  defence  of  Queen  Nathalie 
of  Servia  was  in  vain,  and  the  unhappy 
woman  has  been  forcibly  expelLd  from 
the  country  over  which  her  boy  now 
rules  under  a regency.  The  daughter  of 
a Russian  colonel,  married  to  the  ex- 
King  Milan  at  an  early  age,  and  divorced 
from  him  on  account  of  a political  dis- 
agreement, she  is  now  separated  from 
[ h®1'  only  child,  who,  it  is  said,  wept 
j bitterly. 

This  sad  and  humiliating  episode  is 
only  one  of  many  in  her  royal  life.  Her 
marriage  from  the  very  start  was  unfor- 
i tunate,  for  her  husband  was  morose  aud 


vicious.  But  when  the  divorce  was 
sought,  even  he  could  not  smirch  her 
good  name,  and  he  asked  for  the  divorce 
on  the  ground  of  “irreconcilable  mutual 
“antipathy.”  • There  is  a question  as  to 
whether  the  metropolitan  of  the  Servian 
Church  had  any  right  to  grant  it,  and 
whether  the  power  of  the  consistoral 
court  was  not  usurped.  Milan  grew  im- 
patient, however,  of  the  court,  as  it 
showed  a disposition  to  treat  him  as  a 
man  and  to  try  the  case  on  its  merits.  So 
he  appealed  to  the  metropolitan. 

It  is  said  that  the  banished  Queen  will 
live  in  Bucharest,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  ! 
that  important  political  events  may  foi-  i 
low  her  expulsion.  Other  queens  have 
been  deprived  of  power  by  iutriguing 
ministers  or  angry  people,  but  few  have 
j been  so  brutally  treated  by  husband  and  i 
ministers  and  regents  - a the  fair  woma 
| who  was  this  v'.ek  defended  by  tbe  6t'.'a 
dents  aud  citizens  who  loved  her. 


some  unknown  friend  hfSjleid  mo  allttlo 
pamphlet  entitled  "Getting  Married  and 
Keeping  Married,  by  One  Who  Has  Done 
both.”  I view  the  subjects  treated  as-aii  ama- 
teur rather  than  as  a professional,  and  so  the 
brochure  does  not  lutiinaielyappe.il  to  me; 
but  I have  glanced  over  the  uvouty  odd  pages 
and  ha\e  found  some  excellent  ideas,  as  well 
as  a few  entertaining  anecdotes  contributed | 
by  Professor  Sizer— a happy  name,  by  the 
way,  for  a professor  whose  vocation  is  the 
mating  of  hearts  by  the  examining  of  heads.! 
One  of  the  ideas  expressed  must  so  warmly 
commend  itself  to  many  authors  and  journal- 
ists that  it  deserves  a w ider  circulation.  The 
judicious  Sizer  remarks  upon  the  eleveuth 
I page  as  follows:  "The  man  with  a taste  for 
I literature  and  he  w'ho  is  skilled  as  a writer 
i needs  not  necessarily  a mate  with  similar  in- 
clinations, but  his  wife  should  have,  at  least,, 
sufficient  intellect  to  appreciate  the  work  of 
her  husband.” 

h C 

Yes.  it  is  necessary  for  an  author,  married 
or  single,  to  secure  sympathetic  readers,  who 
will  follow  liis  mental  wanderings  and  ex- 
cursions. and  will  humor  his  wildest  caprices. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  train- 
ing  and  education  of  the  writer;  hut  that 
more  important  subject,  the  discipline  of  the 
reader,  has  been  neglected.  Few  editors  of 
newsmu  ers  would  dare  to  appoint  a mental 
and  physical  regimen  for  their  subscribers, 
and  yet  such  a policy  has  been  attended  with 
most  gratifying  result;.  The  editor  of  a mag- 
azine published  in  this  city  and  devoted  to 
Vegetarianism  and  the  Kegeneration  of  Man- 
kind is  in  the  habit  of  inserting  in  its  columns 
letters  from  the  people,  in  ihe  last  numoer 
a reader  bears  witness  to  the  editor’s  wisdom. 
"J  oat  less  than  I overdid;  my  menial  dear- 
ness is  wonderfully  improved.  When  X read 
a good  thing  in  your  magazine  I cau  see  into 
it  at  once.” 

• * 

Nowf  I have  no  power  in  this  matter;  I can 
only  suggest.  Hut  1 ieol  sure  that  it  my  read- 
ers were  to  reduce  iheir  diel— particularly 
during  the  summer  mouths— their  apprecia- 
tion of  these  paragraphs  would  be  redoubled. 
Salads  simply  dressed;  fruit  in  its  season; 
these  and  the  like  will  answer.  Vichy  is  pre- 
ferable to  any  malt  iiotior,  and  spirits  should 
be  shunned.  Above  all,  the  reader  should 
abstain  from  beef;  for  "it  breeds  gross  melan- 
choly blood.”  And  did  not  S ir  Andrew  Ague- 
Gheek  believe  that  it  did  harm  to  his  wit? 

Taver.ner. 


HORN 
drama  -** 


5Kf’sfW.  & 
i.  entitled.  "The  Hornet’s 
last  evening,  for  trie  first 


I know  not  the  boarding-house  or  its  ways 
ave  by  report.  1 should  prefer  to  quietly 
nnnch  crackers  and  cheese  dn  the  Public 
Garden,  watching,  meanwhile,  the  children 
and  iheir  maids,  than  to  join  in  the  promiscu- 
ous carnival  of  turkey  and  ice  cream  served 
Sundays  in  certain  quarters  of  the  town,  if 
window  placards  can  be  believed.  Still  J can 
readily  see  that  the  problem  of  ice  is  a serious 
one  to  landlady  and  boarders:  so  X was  inter- 
ested in  the  description  of  an  improved  ice 
Ditcher  that  will  be  put  upon  the  market  the 
lirst  of  next  month. 

1 The  1 nventor  of  this  ingenious  contrivance 
has  based  his  discovery  upon  the  well-known 
fact  that  our  appetites  are  often  slaves  to  our 
illusions.  (B’or  instance,  smoking  m the  dark  , 
a fiords  no  substantial  pleasure.)  A piece  oft 
glass,  cut  in  squares  of  the  size  of  those  ink- 
stands  that  are  so  sensible  and  so  expensive, 
or  irregularly  shared  to  counterfeit  broken 
ice.  is  attached  to  t he  bottom  of  a glass  pitcher, 
but  loosely,  so  that  when  the  water  is  poured 
out,  the  thirsty  mau  may  be  refreshed  by  the 
appeal  to  the  eye.  and  by  that  clinking  against 
the  pitcher  so  agreeable  to  theear.  Yetclink- 
ing  is  hardly  the  word;  nor  is  it  sufficiently 
onomatopoeic.  And  I am  told  that  the  taking 
into  the  human  machine  of  fuel  and  water  is 
so  hurriedly  accomplished  in  these  places, 
that  the  delusion  will  escape  detection. 

Taverner. 

1 The  dramatic  editorof  the  New  York  Times, 

I commenting  upon  the  proposed  TheStre  Libre 
I in  Boston,  mentions  the  name3  of  several  well- 
I known  men  and  women  of  this  city,  and  inti- 
( mates  that  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
1 scheme.  It  is  true  that  they  favor  the  idea  of 
a subsidized  or  endowed  theatre  where  young 
playwrights  can  have  a hearing  and  where 
good  and  forgotten  plays  ran  be  heard;  but  the 
greater  number  of  those  mentioned  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  “ismites”  who 
now  apprently  have  charge  of  the  affair. 

The  sixty-eight  stockholders  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company 
have  each  received  a letter,  in  which  Mr. 
Stanton,  the  Secretary,  announces  that  the 
result  of  the  last  season  is  a deficit  of 
$54,419  51,  provided  the  amount  due  from 
stockholders  is  paid.  The  floating  debt  now 
amounts  to  nearly  $85,000.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Directors  of  the  Opera  House  in  view 
of  these  facts  forsake  Wagner  and  German 
singers  and  turn  to  Mr.  A finny  and  his  com- 
pany- 


THE 
The  new 
Nest”  was  given 
time  in  Boston,  at  the  Globo  Theatre  by  the 
John  Stetson  Comedy  Compauy.  This  drama  , 
is  in  three  acts,  and  the  lirst  act  is  a free 
adaptation  of  parts  of  a play  called  "A  Case  for 
Divorce.”  which  is  compounded  of  two  French 
nlays,  “Le  Process  Veaurdaieux”  and  “Le 
premier  Coup  de  Camf.”  The  characters  are 
familiar.  There  are  two  husbands,  two  wives, 
one  jealous  and  the  other  confiding,  a theatre- 
woman.  and  a comic  office  boy.  The  action  is 
familiar.  Wives  are  deceived,  arrangements 
are  made  by  the  men  for  a night’s  frolic,  and 
the  second  act  of  course  shows  us 
the  stage  of  the  theatre.  Here  the 
ingenious  author  of  "A  Hornet’s  Nest”  drops 
the  shears  ai  d books  that  have  helped  him, 
and  gives  the  reins  to  Ins  fanev.  The  second 
act  is  the  usual  "grand  oho”  of  the  farce 
comedy.  The  Garnellas  appear  to  the  evident 
delight  of  the  audience;  there  is  dancing  by 
Miss  Louise  Allen ; there  is  a stage-manager 
who  sings  a few  verses  ol  a motto-song;  Mr. 
Ben  l,odge  consumes  much  valuable  time  in 
a thrilling  recitation  of  the  causes  that  led  a 
tramp  to  drink  and  induced  death;  and  the 
other  members  of  the  company  strive  to  be 
amusing  in  various  ways  and  witn  indiffer- 
ent success.  The  author  then  takes  up  his 
shears.  % - 

ft  must  be  confessed  that  the  comedians 
were  not  of  sufficient  force  to  carry  tne  piece, 
which  is  dull  beyond  redemption.  They  won 
the  lavor  of  the  audience,  however,  and  they 
were  frequently  and  loudly  applauded.  Tne 
chief  pans  were  taken  by  Miss  Dickson.  Miss 
Elsie  BomDard.  Miss  Louise  Allen,  Miss  Kica 
Allen,  and  Messrs.  J.  J.  Jennings,  U.  Boni- 
face. jr.,  K.  Carroll  and  Ben  Lodge. 

“The  Hornet’s  Nest”  will  be  given  the  re- 
maining evenings  of  this  week  and  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons. 


I read  the  other  day  in  an  English  newspa- 
per that  the  head  servant  in  a prominent 
London  household  had  given  notice  that  he 
would  leave  because  ha  was  excluded  from 
Itlie  dining  room  during  dinner  and  so  lost  the 
jests  of  his  master  and  of  the  Company.  Such 
is  the  statement  of  the  fact  in  its  bald  sim- 
plicity. Yet  I can  hardly  reconcile  this  oc- 
currence with  my  views  upon  English  humor. 
For  judging  from  the  examples  or  specimen 
blocks  seen  in  Punch  and  in  the  burlesques 

that  are  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  any  self-resnecting  mau,  even  in 
servants  livery,  would  not  gladly  seize  the 
onportuuityibf  escape  so  generously  offered  by 
an  indulgent  master. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  incredible  , 
that  any  host,  however  arrogant  in  jest,  should 
dismiss  a carefully  trained  listener  upon 
whom  he  could  rely.  For  though  the  out- 
ward  manifestation  of  appreciation  of  a su- 
perior’s wit  is  condemned  by  any  carefully  j 
compiled  Servant’s  Manual  of  Conduct,  he- . 
lieve  me,  no  master  is  seriously  off  ended  when  j 
human  nature  Dursts  conventional  shackles, 
and  laughter  for  a moment  levels  ranks.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  audible  merriment  to  steer 
jocosity  or  to  give  confidence.  Biting  the  lip.  a 
slow  and  gradual  closing  of  the  left  eye,  move- 
ments of  the  hands— these  may  prove,  by  pre- 
vious arrangement,  that  the  bolt  of  wit  has 
hit  the  mark,  or  they  may  serve  as  danger 
signals.  And  the  butler  thus  becomes  a pro- 
moter of  jests  and  a flagman  of  epigrams. 

* » 

For  there  is  no  jester,  however  weak  or  tire* 
some,  that  has  not  a confederate.  No  teller  of 
stories  in  the  street  or  in  the  club  is  without 
his  bugleman  to  lead  up  to  a certain  story,  to 
laugh  at  its  recollection,  to  fidget  during  the 
conversation  of  another,  to  assure  those  sit- 
ting by  of  its  rare  excellence,  to  persuade  his 
master  to  tell  it  in  spite  of  feigned  coyness,  to 
lead  in  the  chorus  ot  the  genuine  or  perfunc- 
tory laughter  that  follows  the  recital.  And  I 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  even  the  punster 
is  not  without  such  friends. 

No;  the  whole  truth  has  Dot  beeu  told  m the 
case  of  this  English  butler.  He  was  either  un- 
appreciative or  too  demonstrative.  Possibly 
in  his  anxiety  to  please  he  gave  way  to  prema- 
ture and  boisterous  guffaws,  so  that  the  guests 
at  once  became  aware  of  the  collusion  and 
were  indignant.  Or,  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  he  reflected  publicly  upon  the  autiauity 
of  a jest  ana  doubted  the  accuracy  of  some  long 
anecdote.  At  any  rate,  there  was  a breach  in 
the  fiduciary  relations  that  had  existed  be- 
tween master  and  mau.  and  lie  was  justly  ban- 
ished to  the  narrow  confines  of  the  pantry  or 
to  the  rude  hilarity  of  the  servants’  hall. 

Taverner. 


It  is  proposed  by  many  of  the  Presbyterian 
brethren  now  assembled  in  Detroit  to  adopt 
the  snake  as  a device  for  the  seal  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Dr.  McCook,  urges  its 
adoption  on  account  of  its  symbolical  refer- 
ence. He  forgets  that  it  is  alike  the  symbol 
of  eternity  and  delirinm  tremens. 


CONCERNING  TREE  THEATRES. 

In  recent  discussions  concerning  the  pro- 
posed “Free  Theatre  of  Boston”  there  has 
been  much  mention  of  M.  Antoine  of  Paris 
and  his  T hSatre  Libre ; and  comparison!  have 
been  made  between  that  which  at  present  is 
only  in  the  air  and  an  experiment  that  has 
turned  out  to  be  a success.  An  examination, 
however,  of  the  conditions  upon  which  M. 
Antoine’s  success  has  depended  and  still  de- 
pends will  show  that  inferences  drawn  from 
the  history  of  his  theatre  will  hardly  apply  to 
the  proposed  theatre  in  this  city. 

The  administration  of  the  Th^Stre  Libre 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  one  man  from  the 
very  start.  This  man  is  brave,  shrewd 
and  of  indomitable  energy,  lie  understands 
thoroughly  the  nature,  the  whims  and  the 
caprices  of  literary,  artistic  and  fashionable 
Paris.  He  is  an  actor  of  such  power  and  such 
finesse  that  he  even  extorts  praise  from  Sak- 
CEY,  the  oracle  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

This  theatre  is  in  a city  where  dramatic  rep- 
resentations have  been  of  absorbing  interest 
for  years.  The  public  has  had  the  privilege 
of  observing  carefully  trained  actors.  The 
public  taste  may  be  good  or  it  may  he  bad, 
hut  there  is  a taste,  lu  Paris  the  play  is  the 
thing. 

The  Parisian  journalist,  or  the  aspirant  to 
literary  fame,  has  at  the  beginning  one  great 
ambition,  and  that  is  to  he  a successful  play- 
wright; just  as  the  Parisian  composer  of  music 
has  always  before  his  eyes  the  stage.  The 
atmosphere  in  which  he  live3  is  heavy  with 
dramatic  traditions,  theories  and  ideas.  The 
talk  in  the  caf6  and  in  the  street  is  concern- 
ing a comrade’s  triumph  or  failure  in  the 
theatre.  In  short,  as  a French  wit  has  put  it, 
it  is  as  indecent  for  a young  author  to  appear 
iu  public  without  his  drama  as  to  appear  with- 
out his  trousers. 

Conventional  prudery  does  not  iu  Paris  re- 
strict the  dramatist  in  his  choice  of  a subject 
or  hamper  him  in  the  treatment  of  it.  Indeed, 
certain  morbid  phases  o£  passion  seem  to  fasci- 
nate both  author  and  audience,  and  as  long  as 
the  subject  is  artistically  treated,  there  is  no 
outcry  even  from  the  grocer’s  wife,  who  sees 
the  world  through  Le  Petit  Journal.  Antoine 
has  shrewdly  appealed  to  this  side  of  the 
French  nature,  and  one  goe3  to  his  theatre  in 
quest  of  the  horrible  and  abnormal.  Once 
this  winter  there  was  a revolt,  and  LinERt’s 
"Conte  de  Noiff”  was  hissed,  because  the 
theme  was  hr  utal  in  itself  and  because  it  was 
brutally  treated. 

Now'  the  traditions  may  be  well-founded  or 
false ; the  popular  taste  may  be  pure  or  cor- 
rupt ; the  prominence  given  to  the  drama  may 
be  an  injury  or  a benefit  to  literature;  the 
treedom  allowed  the  dramatist  iu  the  choice 
|nd  the  treatment  of  subjects  may  be  admired 
•r  deplored: — the  fact  remains  that  the  condi- 
tions for  Antoine’s  success  existed  in  Paris, 
juul  there  was  a place  for  his  theatre. 

' Do  these  conditions  exist  iu  Boston  ? I* 
there  a man  here,  or  in  any  city  of  the  United 
States,  that  combines  in  himself  the  qualifica- 
tions found  in  Antoine?  Do  dramatists  in 
embryo,  or  fuil-fiedged,  run  loose  in  our 
streets?  Antoine  has  his  de  Banville,  de 
Goncourt,  Cladei,,  Mendes,  Berg  brat, 
Zola.  Where  are  the  American  dramatists 
that  will  furnish  the  repertoire  of  the  new 
Boston  free  theatre?  And  are  the  audiences 
that  would  attend  this  new  theatre  prepared 
to  see  upon  the  stage  realistic  studies  of  pas- 
sion, and  expositions  of  the  various  results 
that  may  attend  the  violation  of  the  seventh 
commandment  in  its  simplicity  and  in  its  ram- 
ifications? 

But  without  dwelling  upon  the  comparison 
that  has  beeu  rashly  made  betwesn  two 
dissimilar  things,  let  us  see  what  the  project- 
ors of  this  enterprise  propose  to  do.  They 
intend  to  build  a small  and  comfortable  thea- 
tre where  plays  that  for  various  reasons  have 
been  rejected  by  “commercial”  managers  may 
have  a hearing.  They  talk  of  a theatre  for 
art’s  sake,  where  the  first  question  will  not  he 
“Will  it  pay  to  produce  this  play?”  The 
managers  aud  the  actors  will,  of  course,  re- 
ceive salaries,  hut  it  is  not  the  deliberate  in- 
tention of  the  projectors  to  make  money. 
And  several  of  those  most  deeply  interested 
think  that  social  and  economic  prin  eiples 
should  he  so  discussed  iu  plays  written  for 
this  theatre  that  the  drama  will  become  a 
powerful  aid  in  the  grand  movement  to  regen- 
erate mankind. 

A theatre  built  for  the  production  ot  good 
plays  by  known  or  unknown  dramatists,  and 
where  plays  that  have  been  undeservedly  for- 
gotten or  that  are  interesting  from  an  histor- 
ical point  of  view,  as  illustrating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drama,  may  he  seen,  should  cer- 
tainly meet  the  encouragement  of  all  true 
friends  of  dramatic  art.  And  such  a theatre, 
endowed  or  subsidized,  a theatre  partly  sup- 
ported by  subscriptions,  is  b'  > means  an  im- 
possibility or  to  be  found  only  in  Cuckoo- 
cloud-iaud. 
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the  purpose  of  allovrcai^ti'CGraG)iithilfti;ists  to 
preach  sermons  oohBlioa  In  more  or  Jons  dra- 
mutio  form,  where  tlio  action  of  the  may  may 
ceutre  upon  an  exposed  drain,  Mu  ortter  that 
the  public  sentiment  may  bo  (RvukeiMtl  'to  the 
evils  o(  detective  sewerage,  and  where  the 
prime  mo  vein  in  the  scheme  are  more  familiar 
with  the  various  aspects  of  the  labor  problem 
than  with  the  art  of  writing  dramas,  will  in 
all  probability  fail.  Such  a theatre  may  bo 
open  tor  a season  and  provoke  curiosity  for  u 
few  months.  But  the  prcat  mission  of  the 
stage  is  to  amuse,  in  the  broad  meaning  of 
that  word;  and  people  go  to  the  theatro  to  he 
amused.  If  the  stage  instructs,  the  instruc- 
tion should  be  convoyed  in  subtle  doses  ad- 
ministered between  the  lines.  Antoine.  has 
preached  no  theories  save  theories  concerning 
the  drama. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  throwing  open  a thea- 
tre to  young  playwrights  will  affect  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  American  dramas,  as  a 
premium  fosters  the  beet-sugar  industry.  II  a 
play  is  good  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  judicious  at  this  free  theatre,  it  would 
probably  be  accepted  by  any  manager  of  ordi- 
nary shrewdness. 

Nor,  unfortunately,  can  the  constant  sup- 
port of  many  apparently  interested  in  the 
scheme  be  assured.  This  theatre  might  servo 
its  purpose  for  a time,  as  a new  and  ingenious 
toy ; but.  another  toy  would  soon  make  de- 
mands upon  the  seekers  after  novelties.  An 
accomplished  Mussulman  might  appear  and 
preach  bis  faith ; an  1 ast  Indian  fakir  of 
tbeosopkic  habits  might,  with  the  permission 
of  the  city  authorities,  give  practical  illustra- 
tions of  bis  power  upon  the  Common,  and  the 
theatre  would  be  neglected  and  then  for- 
gotten. 

In  connection  with  this  question  the  words 
•‘realism”  and  “naturalism”  are  loosely  used. 
There  is  no  need  of  entering  here  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  wlmt  “realism”  is,  or  how  far  it 
should  he  cairied.  It  is  perhaps  a natural 
mistake  of  the  realists,  so-called,  to 
take  a peculiarly  offensive  subject  and 
to  present  it  as  though  it  were 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  They  have  no 
doubt  been  tempted  to  this  by  the  desire  of 
escaping  conventionalities  and  conventional 
treatment.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  schema 

of  a new  theatre  is  at  present  hopelessly 
mixed  up  in  the  minds  of  many  honest  be- 
lievers in  a “free  theatre”  with  the  realistic 
movement  led  by  be  Goncourt  aud  Ibsen. 
That  this  confusion  is  without  warrant  is 
undoubtedly  true;  but  it  will  take  time  aud 
skillful  management  to  remove  both  the  im- 
pression that  this  theatre  is  to  he  the  home  of 
“Ibscene”  plays  and  the  consequent  prejudice. 


As  1 was  seated  iu  my  favorite  corner  at  the 
club  the  other  afternoon,  I heard  the  conversa- 
tion of  a patient  with  his  physician.  Wheal 
say  I heard  the  conversation,  I do  not  intend  to 
convey  the  idea  that  I was  guilty  of  eaves- 
droppwe;  hut  their  words  forced  themselves 
upon  my  ears,  to  use  the  language  of  the  good, 
old  fashioned  melodrama.  And  I was  again 
amused  at  the  eternal  comedy  played  hy 
the  seeker  after  advice.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  Paniuge  and  Pamagruel.  though 
I this  time  the  question  was  not  con- 
cerning the  expediency  of  marriage.  The 
patient  was  consulting  the  doctor  concern- 
ing the  summer  vacation,  aud  demand- 
ing in  wnat  mountain  or  sea  region  he  might 
best  accumulate  strength,  like  a storage  bat- 
tery. I ho  physician  unrolled  a panorama  of 
resorts  aud  pointed  out.  as  with  a stick,  the 
advantages  and  ihe  beauties  ot  each  place. 
He  became  for  tlio  time  au  animated  Path- 
finder, or  Hotel  Directory : and  l marvelled  at 
his  knowledge  of  geography. 

**«  ' c: 
But  the  patient  listened  without  emotion, 
and  as  one  hotel  was  mentioned  after  another, 
he  weighed  it  iu  the  balance  and  found  it 
wanting.  And  I was  amazed  at  the  manifold 
annoyances  to  which  so  many  men  and  women 
must  inevitably  subject  themselves,  if  they 
leave  the  city  for  a season.  This  patient  spoke 
eyidenll.v  from  experience.  He  showed  no 
bitterness.  He  did  not  raise  bis  voice  in  anger 
He  made  no  gestures.  He  slated  his  objections 
to  each  and  every  place,  with  the  conciseness 
and  conti den co,  of  a prize  scholar  reciting  the 
leading  dates  in  Eomau  history.  Vet  how  I 
pitied  that  man!  Wherever  the  doctor 
directed  his  gaze,  the  patient  saw  flies,  or 
children  in  rude  health,  or  saleraius  bread,  or 
giggling  girls  dancing  after  11  p m 

or  damp  sheets,  or  brass  bands,  or  meat  that 
had  hardly  grown  reconciled  to  death,  or  loud 
mon  indulging  in  a Sunday’s  junket.  If  the 
mountain  scenery  was  boautiful,  the  loneli- 
ness was  intolerable;  and  the  roar  of  the 
breakers  was  overpowered  hy  human  cries 
Ii  he  should  take  a steamer,  he  would  be  vio- 
lently sick;  and  a loug  railway  journoy  made 
him  nervous.  One  village  was  the  resort  of 
organizers  of  coaching  parties,  and  another 
was  infested  by  highly  objectionable  people 
j from  the  West,  Then  the  physician  went 
; through  the  list  of  watering  places  from 
Siloam  to  Saratoga;  but  his  words  were  with- 
out avail,  aud  the  patient  walked  away  refus 
ing  to  be  comforted.  Aud  1 thought  to  my- 
\i.  lie  is  only  one  of  many.  He  disdains  "the 
cet  security”  of  these  familiar  streets,  and 
aiders  into  remotest  regions,  seeking  hap 
ess.  But  black  care  goes  with  him  and 
not  be  dismissed.  1'aykbnhr. 


V I 


Every  day  I Iftyfr  both  fflfSnic  ami  occa- 
sional gruinblmSTpw plaining  of  the  straw- 
berry vendors  and  tlioir  characteristic  cry. 
l'lio  sluggard  objects  to  the  pnsousuiuilila 
hour  of  opening  tins  . wandering  market  The 
musician  disparages  tho  lone  production,  crit- 
icises the  use  of  tl<6'  portamento—  whatever 
that  may  he— and  Claims  that  the  song  is 
pitched  too  high  to  be  of  musical  value.  And 
one  esteemed  friend— who  is  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  elocution— is  annoyed  by  tlio  defea- 
tlvo  enunciation,  and  ho  dreads  tho  comments 
of  si  rangers  upon  the  impurity  of  our  Boston 
luuguage.  ■y»t 

• - 

I confess  that  1 am  not  so  easily  disturbed, 
and  uiy  nerves  are  not  so  lightly  jarred.  In- 
deed, 1 wolcouie  tlio  approach  of  those  peripa- 
tetio  alarm-clocks.  Montaigne  tolls  ua  that, 
hy  Ills  father’s  prescription  lie  was  awakened 
from  dead  sleep  in  a morning  by  tho  sound  of 
some  instrument,  that  his  braiu  might  not  be 
troubled  aud  distempered  oy  a more  violent 
call.  But  what  instrument  is  moro  agreeable 
than  tho  human  voice?  1 hear  every  morning 
— Sundays  excepted— faintly  and  as  in  a 
dream,  a far-off  cry.  As  I gain  consciousness 
the  voice  seems  near  or,  until  I finally  realize 
that  it  is  day  and  others  are  already  at  work. 
It  preaches  to  me  a sermon  of  patience  aud 
thrift,  persevorance  and  cheerfulness,  aud  I 
am  assured  that  those  virtues  are  not  obsolote. 
And  retlectlug  upon  these  serious  subjects  and 
pouderiug  upon  the  struggle  for  life.  I turn 
over  in  my  bed  for  that  sweet  sleep  that  follows 
first  awakening.  So,  vicariously  industrious, 
I begiu  another  day  of  toil. 

These  calls  lend  romanticism  to  our  prosaic 
mercantile  life.  My  friend,  the  bookworm, 
who  has  dwelt  long  in  Baris,  tells  me  that  he 
is  still  haunted  by  the  street  cries  of  that  city. 
He  says  that  they  are  more  pleasantly  modu 
luted  than  the  strawberry  shriek  hoard  here, 
formany  of  them  are  chanted  by  women, 
young  and  old.  The  other  day,  wheu  wo  were 
m conversation  upon  this  subject,  he  men- 
tioned that  an  industrious  man  named  Kast- 
ner  had  expressed  in  musical  notation  the 
different  cries  of  Paris,  and  had  collected  for 
his  volume  nearly  400  calls  and  shouts  of 
vegetable  peddlers,  fruit  sellers,  menders  of 
crockery  and  furniture,  buyers  of  old  clo’  and 
others  of  humble  occupations.  And  they  are 
very  old.  Henry  the  Fourth  heard  them  in 
company  with  some  fair  mistress.  The  Grand 
Monarch  listened  to  them  with  gracious 
condescension.  They  rose,  mingled  with  the 
oaths  and  horrid  jests  of  the  crowd,  to  the  ears 
of  the  pallid  victims  of  the  guillotine.  Nor 
were  they  drowned  in  the  booming  of  German 
cannon  without  the  walls. 

All  this  my  friend  told  me;  aud  he  went  on 
I to  say  that  even  the  stolid  people  of  London 
town  are  accustomed  to  musical  invitations 
to  partake  of  muffins  and  cat’s  meat,  to  pur- 
chase prim  roses  aDd  mackerel,  ft  then 
/Occurred  to  mo  to  ask  why  our  workmen  and 
/ our  errand  boys  should  ply  their  trade  iu 
silence  and  morosely?  The  joy  in  labor 
should  find  vent  in  song.  The  butcher-boy, 
the  milkman,  the  carrier  of  parcels  snould 
each  have  his  cry,  his  leit  motiv.  The  exam- 
iner of  gas  meters  should  sing  in  falsetto,  aud 
the  putter  in  of  coal  should  be  a basso- 
profundo.  Then  would  our  streets  be  free 
from  the  reproach  of  dullness ; then  might  we 
justly  be  called  a musical  people.  And  even 
that  grim  man,  tne  plumber,  might,  caught 
by  the  contagion,  herald  his  feared  approach 
by  soothing  and  conciliatory  strains. 

Taverner, 


THE  PROMENADE  CONCERT'S. 


The  Music  Hall  Promenade  Concerts,  which 
have  been  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  many, 
will  begin  next  Monday  evening,  and  they  will 
be  given  for  the  next  six  weeks.  Tlie  authori- 
ties have  grantod  the  managers  a licenso, 
and  the  appetite  of  the  car  ami  that 
of  the  palate  may  be  gratified  simultaneously. 

Two  conductors  lufve  been  chosen,  and  the 
orchestra  will  be  made  up  of  experienced  piay- 
ors.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  new  conduc- 
tors will  provo  themselves  worlhy  successors 
of  Mr.  NEUENDORF*  in  the  matter  of  arrang- 
ing the  programmes;  for  he  knew  how  to 
please  the  popular  taste,  and  at  the  satue  time 
he  steered  between  dullness  and  vulgarity. 

For  we  sliou\l  go  to  these  concerts  to  he 
aruuaed.  We  r\;eive  enough  musical  instruc- 
tion during  the  Musical  season.  We  pay 
heavy  tribute  to  \\rt,  and  in  tlie  smumor 
months  we  need  relycation.  W e are  all  of  uu 
apt  to  take  life  too  s\riously,  and  out  amuse- 
ments are  too  often  synonymous  with  tasks. 
Knowledge  lurks  near  street  corners,  ready  to 
leap  upon  the  thoughtless  anil  to  choke  them. 

Facts  and  statistics  confront  us  oven  in  the 
street  caw,  wliei-e  advertising  serves  as  the  I 
handmaid  of  Hcienco. 

Music  that  means  something,  intellectual 
music,  music  that  requires  the  aunotatious  of 
learned  commentators  should  be  laid  upon 
the  shelf.  Waltzes  and  ballet-airs,  sparkling 
overtures  aud  tuneful  pieces,  these  should  be 
the  numbers  of  the  programmes.  Music  that 
will  "cheer  up  the  countenance,  expel 
austerity,  bring  in  hilarity,  inform  our  man- 
ners, mitigate  anger.”  Tho  ears  should  be 
tickled,  the  feet  should  itch,  the  very  atmos- 
phere should  be  charged  with  jollity. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  student  of  social 
science  does  not  wish  even  for  a moment  to 
"loafe  aud  invite  his  soul,”  he  may  find  these 
concerts  worthy  of  his  serious  consideration ; 
for  the  pleasures  of  a people  are  of  interest  to 
the  analyst  particularly  when  they  are  few 
and  hurried.  Like  Froissabt’s  Englishmen, 
we  take  our. amusements  sadly.  We  fear  ob- 
servation. We  are  suspicious  of  our  neighbors. 

We  are  constantly  looking  over  the  shoulder. 

The  analyst  might,  for  instance,  notice  the  ef- 
fect of  eating  aud  drinking  upon  the  crowd 
and  the  proportional  enjoyment  of  the  music. 
These  act  reciprocally  upon  each  other.  The 
grave  Sir  Thomas  More  served  his  Utopian  aont, 
banquets  with  musical  accompaniments;  aud 
Epictetus  dubbed  the  table  without  music  a j 
manger.  And  so  in  Music  Hall  deglutitrioh 
will  be  refined  and  enuobleil.  Nor  let  the 
well-meaning  fanatic  cry  out  against  the  ! 
drinking  of  beer  and  liken  the  drinker  to  the 
beast  that  perisheth.  Only  the  beer  should  be 
good  and  free  fiom  glucose. 

Thus  do  we  take,  for  a short  season  and  al- 
most against  the  protest  of  some  of  our  town 
men,  a pleasure  that  is  a necessity  in  tile 
of  many  foreigners:  and  we  are  obliged  to taxe 
it  under  cover.  The  Dresden  workman  sits 
with  his  wife  and  liis  brood  in  a summer  gar- 
den, aud  they  watch  the  river  £:bo.  But  we 
are  not  accustomed  to  the  peculiar  out  of  door 
door  life  seen  in  France  and  Germany  aud 
Italy.  The  cafe  that  overflows  upon  the  side- 
walk would  be  au  impossibility  in  the  streets 
of  Boston.  A summer  garden  with  beer  and 
music  would  he  viewed  askant.  And  even  if 
it  were,  alter  long'delav.  approved  of  final- 
ly hy  our  people,  surprised  .Nature  would  chafe 
against  such  open  rebellion  and  would  let 
loose  the  east  wind.  ■v  ' 
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i “ We  should  go  to  these  concerts  to  be 
amused,”  says  our  thrilling  Mugwump  con- 
temporary, the  Boston  Post.  “We  receive 
enough  musical  instruction  during  the 
musical  season.  We  pay  a heavy  tribute  to 
Art,  and  in  the  summer  we  need  relaxation.” 
It  would  be  as  useful  to  tell  the  Boston 
people  to  avoid  self-consciousness.  They 
exist  to  instruct  and  to  be  Instructed,  and 
the  solemn  task  of, sell-improvement  and  of 
improving  others  sits  heavy  on  their  souls. 

A citizen  of  this  town  might  find  the  Music 
Hall  “pops”  amusing,  but  he  would  wonder 
why  the  Boston  people  do.  They  sit  through 
the  concerts  with  a mien  reverential  and  ap- 
preciative, or  disdainful  and  condemnatory 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  programme 
and  the  names  of  the  composers  represented 
on  It.  They  want  music  that  Is  grand, 
gloomy,  and  peculiar,  above  all,  instructive, 
and  the  cheery,  devil-may-care  tunes  that 
make  the  best  minstrelsy  of  summer,  are  an 
abomination  to  their  eyes.  Wo  say  to  their 
eyes,  for  the  programme  seems  to  give  the 
cue.  One  night,  It  is  related,  no  programmes 
could  be  had,  on  account  of  a printers’  strike. 
That  night  Herr  Wagner  and  Monsieur 
Offenbach  were  applauded  equally.  ’Tie.  ar  j 
queer  sound,  though,  the  Bostou  applause, 
something  like  the  crackling  of  twigs  on  aj 
frosty  morning. 


I fear  that  in  our  on wsRi  march  toward 
Civilization  or  socialism— and  1 am  told  that 
, f?65®  *re  convertible  terms— we  are  fast  losing 
pthe  idea  of  individuality.  It  is  apparent  in 
j our  daily  1 i le  aud  conversation/ in  our  amuse- 
ments. aud  particularly  in  our  dress.  How 
few  of  us— I speak  through  prudence  only  of 
the  sterner  sex— dare  to  display  any  pecu- 
liarity of  taste;  liow  few  of  us  dare  to  openiy 
gratify,  so  far  as  the  outward  raiment  is  con- 
cerned, any  sartorial  whim!  There  is  a hide- 
ous  uniformity  m the  shape  of  hats,  in  the 
structure  of  neckties,  in  the  fashion  of  coats, 
that  deprives  us  of  distinction.  We  are  simply 
units  of  the  sum  total  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  United  States.  My  friend,  the  Cynic, 
declares  that  each  of  us  should  receive  at 
birth  a number,  not  a name.  And  if,  as  East- 
ern men  believe,  glgautic  unseen  beings  live 
aud  do  business  m the  air.  tney  watch  us, 
without  doubt,  as  we  regard  an  ant-hill,  and 
find  no  difference  between  President  and 
stevedore. 

, *VsA  f\  .s  * (? 

I confess,  I mourn  tne  disappearance  of  the 
stocks,  the  ruffles,  the  silken  hose,  the  blouses, 
the  Hold  lace,  the  velvets  and  the  corduroys. 
Aud  I especially  deplore  the  loss  of  the  yellow 
linen  duster,  iu  former  years  the  badge  of 
travel.  Before  the  days  of  vestibule  cars  and 
white  trains, when  a journey  was  fraught  with 
discomfort  if  not  with  danger,  the  adventurous 
man,  surrounded  by  his  weeping  family, 
donned  the  duster,  as  a knight  Dut  on  his  coat 
of  mail.  It  gave  him  distinction;  he  was  ob- 
served. The  curiosity,  perhaps  the  pity,  of 
ihe  spectator  was  excited.  The  verv  color 
of  the  garment  recalled  the  saubenito  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  fatal  Mexican  disease  the 
mourning  of  the  Chinese.  At  the  same  lime 
it  was  distinctively  American.  Aud  it  was 
generally  seen  in  conjunction  with  a stove- 
pipe hat,  legged  boots,  a black  bag  and  a set, 
determined  expression^  countenance. 

But  the  glory  of  travel  has  departed,  and 
with  it  the  yellow  duster.  A trip  to  New  Zea- 
land is  an  everyday  occurrence,  and  Calcutta 
is  no  more  remote  than  Montpelier.  Complete 
day-suits  of  shiny  black  are  no  longer  consid- 
ered iudespeusable  to  business  or  social  re- 
spectability, aud  stuffs  are  chosen  that  fear 
not  dust  or  grime.  The  traveller  is  no  longer 
set  apart  from  other  men,  and  our  streets  are 
tne  less  picturesque.  Perhaps  we  have  lost  all 
love  of  simple  pleasures;  for  I am  told  that 
the  naive  German,  if  his  journey  is  only  for  a 
few  miles,  adorns  his  hat  with  a feather,  that 
he  may  be  envied  by  stationary  men.  But 
what  has  become  of  this  now  obsolete  gar- 
ment? What  shape  has  it  assumed?  Has  it 
disappeared  forever?  Or  is  it  somewhere 
|looking  patiently  for  a joyful  resurrection? 

'•  Hese  and  similar  questions  will  not  beau- 
- noted  until  an  historian,  worthy  of  the  name, 
in  picturing  the  manners  aud  customs  of  the 
American  people,  devotes  a thoughtfully  con- 
sidered chapter  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  ihe  yel- 
low duster.  Taveknkk. 


The  religious  fervor of  Tim  Worshippers  at  the  i 
Centenary  Church — “the  most  aristocratic  j 
Methodist  church  in  St.  Louis” — was  mani-  i 
• fested  last  Friday  evening  in  a curiously  prac-  j 
tical  manner.  “With  tearful  eyes,  young,  I 
“middle-aged  and  old  ladies  came  forward  to  I 
“the  altar  and  cast  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
“minister  their  bracelets,  earrings,  brooches, 
“finger  rings,  etc.,  while  men  possessed  of  val- 
uable gold  watches  and  seal  rings  with  bearn- 
“ing  countenances  threw  them  on  the  altar.” 
The  pastor,  I)r.  Carradine,  in  an  interview 
with  a reporter,  likened  this  performance  unto 
“the  Pentecostal  scene  described  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.” 


r 


MUSIC. 


Lieutenant  Governor  Jones  of  New 
York  has  been  talking  freely  to  the  reporters. 
While  he  would  uot  refuse  to  bo  Governor 
Hill’s  successor  if  the  office  were  thrust  upon 
him  by  the  people,  he  seems  to  hold  the 
office  itself  almost  iu  contempt.  “What 
“does  a man  get  ont  of  being  Governor? 
“Only  honor,  and  when  you  become  an 
“e,:-Governor  you  amount  to  nothing,  do  you?  ] 
“What  else  is  there  in  it  but  honor?”  Possibly  I 
Governor  Hill  might  answer  Mr.  Jones’s  ! 
question  if  he  were  so  disposed. 

It  is  a pity  that  Anthony  Trollope  is  not 
alive  to  tell  in  fiction  the  story  of  the  late 
Earl  or  Clancarty.  Viscount  Dunlo,  and  | 
Belle  Bllton.  How  he  would  have  de- 
lighted in  relating  the  Earl’s  abstinence  from 
wines  and  liquors  that  he  might  ward  off 
the  gout  and  possibly  outlive  his  bon.  But 
the  Earl’s  self-denial  was  in  vain,  and  the 
concert-hall  singer  is  now  Countess  Clan- 


THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

The  fi  rst  of  the  Promenade  Concerts  was 
given  last  evening,  and  Music  Hall  was 
crowded.  The  orchestra,  mad*  up  of  Sym- 
phony men.  was  led  by  Mr.  Timothy  Ada- 
mowski,  and  the  programme  was  as  follows: 

March,  "Queen  of  Sheba,”  Gounod;  over- 
ture. "Oberon.”  Weber;  waltz.  "Doctrineu,” 
Strauss;  overture.  "Orpheus,”  Offenbach; 
largo.  Handel ; allegro  and  intermezzo  from 
suite,  Moszkowski;  Loin  au  Bal,  Gillet;  polo- 
naise, Liszt;  waltz,  "La  Vague.”  Metra; 
Graceful  Dance,  Sullivan;  polka  mazourka, 
"Woman’s  Heart,”  Strauss;  march,  "Hoch 
Hapsbnrg,”  Krai. 

This  programme  included  many  "popular” 
selections,  aud  in  fact  all  the  numbers  were 
loudly  applauded.  The  "Largo,”  the  "Loin  du 
Bal,”  the  Strauss  waltz,  and  the  Offenbach 
overture  met  with  suecial  favor.  There  was 
merriment;  there  was  clinking  of  glasses; 
there  was  much  smoke  of  tobacco.  The 
people  were  enjoyiDg  themselves,  and  the 
music  heightened  the  enjoyment. 

The  whole  of  the  first  balcony  (where  smok- 
ing is  not  allowed)  and  a more  than  gen- 
erous proportion  of  the  floor  were  re- 
served; aud  every  seat  was  taken.  The 
aisles  were  so  crowded  that  "promenad- 
ing” was  impossible.  The  great  number 
present  and  the  interest  shown  indicate  that 
the  season  will  be  most  successful.  Our  sum- 
mer amusements  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  such  concerts  as  these  are  demanded  by 
many  who  for  sundry  reasons  are  debarred 
from  hearing  music  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Aaamowski  was  warmly  received  when 
he  came  upon  the  stage.  His  colleague,  Mr. 
E.  Gruenberg,  will  direct  this  evening,  and 
the  programme  selected  for  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  as  a conductor  will  include 
Auber’s  "Lestoque”  overture;  Rossini’s 
"William  Tell”  overture:  the  finale  to  Act  1 
of  “Lohengrin”;  the  Bacchanale  from  “Phile- 
mon and  Baucis”;  ballet  music  from  Gluck’s 
"Orpheus.”  aud,  among  other  numbers,  a 
waltz  by  Johann  Strauss  and  a waltz  by  Mr. 
Gruenberg.  The  concerts  begin  at  8 and  last 
until  about  11  p.  in. 


I have  a friend  who  rambles  in  this  city  day 
and  night  searching  material  fora  realistic 
novel.  He  claims  that  in  tnese  days  the  plot 
is  nothing,  the  treatment  is  everything.  His 
subject,  for  example,  is  hackueyed:  it  is  the 
conquest  of  Boston  by  an  ambitious  country 
lad.  But  in  the  story  he  proposes  to  make 
most  careful  studies  of  mercantile  life,  cheap 
boarding  houses,  scenes  in  Franklin  Park  and 
at  Revere  Beach.  He  proposes  to  write  at 
length  of  each  round  of  the  ladder  climbed  by 
the  hero  until,  in  the  final  chapter,  he  is  seen 
addressing  a Uuitarian  convention  and 
listened  to  with  respectful  attention.  For  some 
time  my  friend  has  been  in  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  busiuessin  which  his  hero  should 
engage.  It  he  should  introduce  him  as  a re- 
porter, or  a dry  goods  clerk,  or  an  elevator 
boy.  he  would  only  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
more  distinguished  novelists,  masters  of  the 
realistic  school,  and  might  be  accused  justly 
of  lack  of  originality. 

One  day.  it  was  about  a fortnight  ago  he 
tells  me,  when  he  was  poking  his  way  in  the 
streets  of  singular  names  near  India  Wharf, 
he  saw  upon  a diugy  building  a sign  that  told 
tlie  passer-by  that.gambier  and  cutcli  could  be 
obtained  within : aud  a placard  in  a window 
demanded,  as  he  thought,  alizarine  assistauts. 
The  strangeness  of  the  names  fired  bis  fancy. 
He  saw  liis  hero,  under  the  brutal  authority  of 
an  alizarine— for  surely  an  alizarine  must  be 
a rough,  uufeeliug  man— busied  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gam  bier  and,  after  a reasonable 
length  of  time,  of  cutch.  In  a year  or  two  the 
lad  would  be  promoted ; be  would  become  an 
alizarine;  aud  it  would  not  be  long  before  he 
would  be  known  in  commercial  circles  as  the 
greatest  manufacturer  of  gambier  in  the 
United  States. 

♦ * 

Here  surely  was  a subject  that  had  escaped 
botn  foreign  aud  domestic  students  of  every- 
day life.  With  what  Flemish  detail  would  he 
paint  the  portrait  of  the  alizarine!  Thomas 
Hardy’s  redale-man  would  shrink  to  a laint 
sketch  beside  it.  He  would  make  the  very 
name  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  men.  Joyous 
aud  impatient,  the  novelist  hurried  home  to 
cuil  his  smoothest  paper  and  clutch  his 
favorite  pen.  The  new  dictionary  with  its 
alluring  pages  was  upon  his  writing  desk.  In 
an  evil  moment  he  turned  to  the  three  words 
that  burned  his  brain.  That  day  he  worked 
no  more. 

$1.  Taverner. 


A FOE  TO  MATRIMONY. 

The  women  of  olden  time  leamod  to  play 
npon  instsl&nents  of  runSf£t'Jf<tfr ' pri$atb"~nse 
rather  than  for  nuhlic  display.  And  when 
they  sang,  it  was  to  touch  a lover’s  heart  or  to 
seek  surcease  of  sorrow ; for  they  were  ban- 
ished by  the  clergy  from  the  choir,  and 
squeaking  men  usurped  their  place  upon  the 
stage.  That  musical  accompliahmentTsez-ved 
as  matrimonial  bait  is  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  poets,  satirists  and  dramatists. 
Without  going  further  than  England  we  find 
Robert  Burton  speaking  of  “a  part  of  a 
“gentle-woman’s  bringing  up  to  sing,  dance, 
“and  play  on  the  late,  or  some  such  instru- 
“ment,  before  she  can  say  her  paternoster  or 
“ten  commandments.  ’Tis  the  next  way  their 
“parents  think  to  get  them  husbands,  they  are 
“compelled  to  learn;  ’tis  a great  allurement  as 
“it  is  often  used,  and  many  are  undone  by  it.” 
The  niece  of  Onesiphorus  Hoard,  in  a play 
by  Middleton,  is  sent  to  London  "to  learn 
fashions,  practice  music;”  and  she  was  taught 
song  and  the  art  of  playing  upon  the  viola  da 
gamba  that  she  might  be  “fit  for  a consort.” 
The  lute  and  its  relations  to  the  harp,  and 
nearly  all  the  instruments  that  were  picked 
by  the  fingers,  even  though  they  were  rudely 
played,  enhanced  a woman’s  natural  charms. 
They  were  held,  for  the  most  part,  in  her 
arms ; they  were  fondled  and  caressed.  |Sha 
faced  her  hearer;  aud  as  he  listened  to  her 
song,  he  saw  the  whiteness  of  her  shapely 
hands,  the  soft  curves  of  her  arms;  and, 
growing  bolder,  he  looked  into  her  melting 
eyes.  Or  she  turned  away,  startled,  uneasy ; 
and  he  saw  the  warm  color  stealing  along  her 
nuque.  He  heard  the  song,  as  in  a dream;  he 
saw  the  player,  and  the  instrument  was  bat  a 
Dart  of  her.  Its  gentle  notes  invited  whispered 
confidences;  they  filled  all  lulls  in  conversa- 
tion ; they  suggested  hopes  and  favors.  And 
if  the  fingers  faltered,  they  were  more  elo- 
quent than  words.  Iu  those  days  music  was 
the  handmaiden  of  Venus. 

But  we  live  in  a more  practical  age,  and  the 
modern  grand  pianoforte  has  driven  out  such 
wooing.  Perhaps  the  tinkling  clavecin  for 
which  Couperin  the  Great  wrote  his  coquet- 
tish pieces  brought  lover  and  mistress  closer  to- 
gether. Perhaps  even  the  old-fashioned  square 
pianoforte,  with  limited  keyboard,  upon 
which  the  women  of  the  last  generation  played 
airs  from  Donizetti  and  the  “Love  Not 
Quickstep,”  was  witness  to  many  a declara- 
tion. Now  we  live  in  an  age  where  technique 
has  conquered  sentiment,  and  the  player 
watches  the  keyboard  instead  of  the  face  of 
her  adorer.  The  very  shape  of  the  machine 
precludes  propinquity,  unless  the  lover  is  able 
to  assist  in  a four-handed  arrangement  of  a 
symphony.  If  he  wishes  to  gaze  into  her  eyes, 
he  must  take  his  position  at  the  end  of  the 
pianoforte.  If  he  sits  by  her  side,  she  seems 
round-shouldered.  If  he  places  himself  behind 
her,  he  is  reminded  of  a ealisthenic  exercise. 

And  conversation  is  impossible,  fcr  he  dare 
not  interrupt  her  in  the  performance  of  an 
apparently  endless  sonata  or  fantasy.  Lo  he 
meditates.  He  hears  indisputable  proofs  of 
the  strength  of  her  fingers,  and  be  is  sure  that 
incessant  practice  has  made  them  tough  and 
bony.  Thundering  octave  passages  cause  him 
to  make  mental  inquiries  as  to  the  softness  of  j 
her  wrists.  He  reflects  npon  the  amount  of 
time  necessarily  spent  in  acquiring  such 
musical  prowess,  and  he  wonders  if  she  could 
take  care  of  a house,  or  minister  to  his  petty 
but  necessary  wants.  He  remembers  to  have 
read  somewhere  that  the  greater  number  of 
pianists  are  victims  of  insomnia  and  sufferers 
from  cruel  nervous  diseases.  He  is  now  con- 
vinced that  she  is  irritable  and  morose.  And 
so  love  is  driven  out  of  his  heart  by  her  very 
fingers. 

But  neither  parents  nor  daughters  seem  to 
be  aware  of  this  treacherous  side  of  the  piano- 


forte’s nature.  It  is  looked  upon  as  an  indis- 
pensable article  of  furniture,  as  a sideboard, 
or  an  ice  chest.  As  it  must  be  used,  the 
daughter  is  obliged  to  take  lessons,  even  if  she 
dreads  the  hours  of  practise  and  of  instruction. 
And  yet  a guitar  or  mandolin  or  banjo  would 
he  a less  expensive  ornament,  and  either  one 
would  encourage  a timid  wooer. 


U K PJa.  IN ' 1 ’.  < kS'f’O  N T 

1 never  arrow  weary  of  sannteniiK  in  our 
streets,  watching  tbo  ever-changing.  enillejejj 
human  panorama.  The  "blab  of  tlie  pare,  tlifl 
tires  of  oorts.  and  slulT  of  hootsoles  and  talk! 
of  the  promenailurs"  please  me ; ami  I have  a" 
notion  that  out-Uoor  observation  broadens  tho 
mind  and  enlarirea  tlie  heart.  It  is  only  a 
small  section  of  lifo  that  is  soon  through  the 
wiudows  of  the  club;  and  in  tho  aliened 
amusemeuts  of  social  lifo  masks  and  dominos 
aro  seldom  removed,  lie  Unit  in  his  stuff  v 
evolves  saws  from  his  inner  consciousness  is  but 
a literary  Simeon  Styliios,  that  has  exchanged 
liia  pillar  for  an  arm  chair.  When  tlie  great 
and  illustrious  Harouii  Alraschid  desired  to 
I try  the  temper  of  his  subjects,  lie  did  not  con- 
tent biuiself  with  loltorimr  in  coffee-shops  or 
with  listening  to  tlie  stramro  stories  told  by 
one-eyed  calenders  at  tlie  liouso  of  Zoboido  ; 
but.  in  disguise,  be  went  during  the  night 
througli  Bagdad  and  shared  tie  joys  aud  sor- 
rows of  porters  and  boatmou. 

At  night  even  words  that  are  idly  drooped 
have  a distorted  moaning.  Empty  phrases  as- 
sume portentous  shapes.  Fragments  of  con- 
versation beard  at  street  comers  suggost  trag- 
edies that  may  never  be  played  upon  tho  pub- 
lic boards,  but  are  nevertheless  euactod  in 
squalid  room  or  sumptuous  parlor.  Such  is 
the  chemistry  of  the  night.  Aud  if  I were  a 
writer  of  tales  I should  build  stories  out  of 
these  fragments,  as  Cuvier  constructed  the 
complete  animal  out  of  tho  one  bone.  Within 
a week  1 have  heard  three  i^sjointed  couvor- 
| sations  that  have  perplexed  nie  and  healed 
mv  imagination;  yet  they  were  not  strictly 
conversations,  for  in  each  case  1 only  heard 
the  words  of  one  of  the  two  that  were  to- 
gether. 

i The  other  evening,  toward  dusk.  1 saw  two 
young  girls  sealed  upon  the  doorstep  of  a 
house  in  that  part  of  Boylston  street  Known  to 
the  irreverent  as  "Murderers’  Row.”  Perhaps 
they  were  waiting  fora  car;  perhaps  they 
were  tired  by  their  day’s  work— for  they  were 
evidently  shop  girls— aud  were  resting.  As  1 
passed  X heard  a voice— it  was  low  aud  sweet— 
and  the  words  were  those:  "I  said  sharing,  not 
shedding,  my  affections. ” Was  it  a case  of 
true  love  or  desertion?  Who  can  teil?  But 
surely  there  is  a motif  for  a short  realistic 
story. 

Still  more  lurid  in  suggestion  was  the  speech 
of  a modestly  dressed  and  pretty  woman— she 
was  young— who  was  standing,  with  a man 
that  had  every  outward  appearance  of  pros- 
perity. in  front  of  the  Granary  Burying 
Ground.  There  was  tlie  usual  six  o’clock 
crowd.  Cars  were  coming  and  going,  and 
men  and  women  jostled  eacli  other  rudely  in 
the  struggle  for  seats.  I stopped  and  made 
mental  redactions  upon  our  civilization,  aud 
just  as  I was  quitting  the  "loathed  scene,”  I 
heard  the  woman  say  to  her  companion: 
“1'ou  think  you  can  get  away  where  I can’t 
find  you;  but  I want  you  to  understand  that  I 
have  money  and  friends.”  There  were  no 
tears;  the  woman  did  not  scream;  the  man 
did  not  seem  aDaslied.  Probably  no  one  in 
the  crowd  noticed  them. 

* ♦ 

These  two  fragments  admit  of  explanation, 
hut  when  I heard  a man  say  yesterday  to  his 
friend  as  weavere  all  moving  slowly  in  Wash- 
ington street.  "It  took  me  six  weeks  to  find  her. 
and  the  alloy  was  only  ten  feet  wide.”  I con- 
fess that  the  proposed  problem  is  beyond  my 
skill,  and  I offer  it  gladly  to  tlie  manufactur- 
ers of  detective  romances,  to  be  solved  Dv  some 
“OldSleuth"  oraGabonau hero.  Thequestions 
put  by  Tiberius  to  tlie  grammarians  are  sim- 
ple in  comparison.  1 am  amazed  at  the  neces- 
sary length  of  that  alley,  and  I fail  to  see  any 
possible  relation  between  its  width  and  the 
loss  of  the  woman.  However,  your  shrewd 
detective  would  first  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
“her.”  Perhaps  it  was  not  a woman  that  was 
missing:  for  various  inanimate  objects  aro 
honored  by  assigned  femininity.  I have  been 
told  that  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  parts  of  Scot- 
land a cloct  is  always  spoken  of  as  "she.” 
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lu  collecting  material  for  the  hook  to  which 
( alluded  the  other  day— my  magnum,  opus— 

X have  hud  occasion  to  muko  a minute  study 
of  the  habits  of  business  men.  Indeed,  nut  a 
day  passes  without  my  observing  some  curious 
fact  that  bus  been  hitherto  unnoticed  hv  the 
superficial  writers  that  have  prccedod  mo. 
When  1 soo  a trait  that  is  apparently  charac- 
teristic of  a particu'ur  business,  1 aui  not  con 
tent  with  merely  one  Instance ; I confirm  uiy 
impression  by  watching  the  movements  of 
many  that  are  engaged  in  this  trade  or  occu- 
pation, and  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places.  Of  course,  tins  is  no  slight  task;  but 
i count  no  sacrifice  too  great  when  it  is  offered 
in  the  name  ot  sociology.  It  was  only  yester- 
day that  I became  firmly  convinced  of  tho 
truth  of  a theory  which  I here  propound:  In 
spite  of  the  growth  of  civilization,  certain 
habits  connected  with  contury-old  trades 
have  remained  fixed,  unaffected  by  change  of 
clime  or  lapse  of  years. 

About  a year  ago  I first  became  acquaiuted, 
and  by  accident,  with  tlie  singular  methods  of 
barter  employed  by  dealers  in  diamonds  and 
other  nreclous  stones.  Two  or  three  of  these 
merchants  have  their  shops,  or  rather  rooms 
of  business,  in  the  second  story  of  one  of  our 
huge  buildings.  I saw,  as  the  doors  were 
partly  of  glass,  that  the  rooms  were  furnished 
with  counters  and  cases  and  massive  safes. 
These  rooms,  however,  were  deserted;  and  in 
each  instance  the  bargaining  seemed  to  take 
place  in  the  public  corr’dor,  which  was  of  gen- 
erous dimensions.  The  conversation  was  in 
whispers.  The  merchant  would  take  out  of 
nis  pocket  mysterious  packages,  and  show  the 
contents  slyly  to  his  client.  The  client  would 
approve  or  find  fault  by  confiding  his  or  her 
opinion  to  the  dealer’s  ear,  and  ther  the  trans- 
action was  apparently  at  an  end ; for  the  two 
would  separate,  and  the  dealer  would  return 
to  his  room.  These  scenes  were  repeated 
whenever  occasion  drew  me  to  that  building; 
and  yesterday  in  a corridor  far  removed  I saw 
the  same  stealthy  negotiations  and  the  well- 
appointed  rooms  deserted. 

Now.  the  respectability  of  the  buyers  and 
sellers  precludes  the  idea  that  the  question 
was  concerning  stolen  goods ; but  v/hy  this  air 
of  mystery,  so  absurd  in  its  incongruity  with 
the  publicity  of  the  market  place?  Tne  answer 
is  simple.  Years  ago  almost  all  dealers  in 
jewels  were  suspected  and  harassed.  If  a ty- 
rant wished  to  increase  his  revenue,  he  seized 
a diamond  broker  and  extracted  from  him  a 
favorite  tooth  or  a stone  of  incalculable  value. 
The  metchancs  themselves  were  often  robbers 
or  smugglers.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
they  carried  their  wares  concealed  upon  their 
person : they  were  suspicious  of  their  own  cus- 
tomers: they  were  only  to  be  found  in  narrow 
lanes  of  unexpected  turnings.  There  is  hered- 
ity even  in  business  habits;  and  my  dealers  in 
precious  stones  cannot  escape  this  law,  though 
they  themselves  are  possibly  unconscious  of 
its  existence  or  jts  force. 


If  it  is  not  thought  best  to  change  radically 
tlie  character  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  by  reducing  its  size  or  by  making  its 
entrance  examinations  more  severe,  jjiswely  it 
would  be  wiser  to  give  a few  concerts  with 
good  musical  results  than  many  concerts  hur- 
ridly  prepared  and  half  rehearsed.  We  have 
now  more  music  than  we  cau  easily  digest ; and 
the  only  reliefs  from  orchestral  clash  and 
pianoforte  din  are  the  vocal  compositions  of 
the  masters  of  the  art  of  writing  for  that 
noblest  of  all  instruments,  the  human  voice. 
The  competition  in  music  is  very  groat.  The 
audiences  of  today  are  exacting  in  the  de- 
mands ; «le  upon  old  societies  that  have 
given  t’  ern,  often  without  reward  aud  in  the 
face  of  discouragement,  the  very  best  of  voca  1 
music.  Just  at  present  tlie  fa-Lim 
in  certain  quarters  is  to  decry 
choral  works  and  to  find  musical 
salvation  only  in  orchestral  compositions  of 
the  ultra-modern  school.  Any  elioral  society  I 
that  now  craves  a hearing  must  show  cause. 
Three  oratorio  performances  of  merit  during 
a season,  with  possibly  a fourth  concert  de- 
voted to  choruses  from  oratorios  or  cantatas 
that  given  in  entirety  might  weary,  would  win 
praise  from  all  and  uphold  the  hands  of  the 
managers  of  the  society.  If  the  society  at- 
tempted to  give  more  than  this  number  of 
concerts,  the  experiment  would  he  a doubtful 
one.  Carelessness  in  expression,  unsteadiness 
of  attack,  would  not  be  pardoned  by  a bearer 

because  he  had  been  permitted  to  listen  to  a 
work  given  at  variance  with  the  composer’s 
intentions;  nor  would  he  accept  as  an  excuse 
the  assurance  that  in  future  years  there  would 
bo  a marked  improvement  in  the  performance. 


QUANfm?m  QUALITY  ! 

Mr.  A.  PARKKR  Biiownk,  thu  president  of 
the  Handel  uml  Haydn  Society,  in  thu  inter- 
esting report  submitted  to  the  members  at 
thu  last  animal  meeting  wrote  us  follows: 

I do  not  think  three  oratorios  enough  for 
tills  community.  Forty  years  ago  tne  so- 
ciety gave  eacli  year  as  many  ns  ten  concerts, 
and,  while  it  would  he  impossible  for  ns  to  ap- 
proximate to  that  number  with  tlie  iiic-onl 
standard  of  performance.  I think  it  our  duty 
to  give  as  many,  rattier  titan  as  few  as  possi- 
ble  Although  it  cannot  no  demon- 

strated mathematically,  wo  may  admit  that 
in  a given  time  the  fewer  oratories  the  better 
they  can  ho  preparod,  hilt  ihal  is  not  tlie 
whole  question-  We  might  follow  that  theory 
too  far.  I think  wo  can  dn  more  good  hv  giv- 
i ng  tho  lurgor  number,  even  if  there  bo  loss 
finish  in  the  performance, tliau  by  limiting  our 
work  to  that  we  know  can  be  perfectly  given. 
....  Perlection  of  performance,  is  a most 
desirable  tiling,  hut  ills  not  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Tile  first  thing  is  to  give  as  many 
of  the  works  of  tho  masters  as  wo  can  give 
well,  and  then  to  give  them  perfectly  if  we 
can.  Perfection  can  cn.-no  only  wilh  famil- 
iarly, and  that  only  with  frequent  perform- 
ance. 

The  questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Brown  r. 
are  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  nor  do 
they  readily  admit  of  answer.  And  yet  the 
future  of  the  famous  society  that  has  done  so 
much  for  tlie  cause  of  music  in  this  city  de- 
pends in  great  measure  upon  the  policy 
adopted  by  its  managers,  and  the  policy  will 
be  an  auswer.  The  leading  question  is  this: 
Shall  more  attention  be  paid  to  quantity  than 
to  quality? 

Mr.  Browne  alludes  to  the  fact  that  "forty 
"years  ago  the  society  gave  each  year  as 
“many  as  ten  concerts,”  and  the  inference  is 
that  more  works  were  then  performed  than  at 
present.  According  to  "The  History  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,”  during  the 
I thirty-fifth  season  (1849-1850)  there  were 
nine  concerts:  Seven  of  them  were  devoted 
to  Donizetti’s  "Martyrs”  and  two  to  Ros- 
sini’s "Stabat  Mater.”  There  were  nine  con- 
certs during  the  thirty-sixth  season:  "The 

Creation”  was  sung  at  five  and  "Elijah”  at 
four.  Nine  concerts  were  given  during  the 
season  of  ’51-’52:  “David”  was  sung  three 

times,  “Samson”  three,  times  and  the  pro-  ] 
grammes  of  the  remaining  concerts  were  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature.  Surely  no  friend  of  the  j 
society  would  wish  to  exchange  the  pro-  i 
gramrn  s of  this  last  season  for  those  of  forty  ! 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  Browne’s  comparison,  1 
with  its  natural  inference,  is  an  unfortunate 
one. 

The  question  of  perfection  of  performance 
is,  of  course,  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
number  of  works  that  should  lie  performed; 
hut  there  is  another  question  that  enters  in,  ! 
although  it,  is  often  lost  sight  of,  viz;,  Is  per-  I 
fection  possible  when  a chorus  is  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  even  when 
the  singers  are  constant  in  rehearsal  and 
zealous  in  purpose  ? \V  onld  not  an  oratorio  be 
more  effective  if  it  were  sung  by  100  or  150  I 
skilled  singers?  Was  not  John  Buskin  right 
when  he  claimed  that  perfect  execution  of 
music  by  a limited  number  is.  “far  more  de- 
lightful, aud  less  fatiguing,  than  the  irregular 
roar  and  hum  of  multitudinous  mediocrity?” 
Great  choruses  are  an  invention  of  compara- 
tively modern  date.  They  were  unknown  in 
Handel’s  day,  and  yet  ohorus  singing  was 
extensively  cultivated  throughout  England. 
"Esther,”  the  first  of  his  oratorios,  after  its 
performance  at.  Cannons,  was  first  represented 
in  London,  in  action,  by  the  children  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  afterwards  by  singers  from 
the  Chapel  and  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
number  of  singers  could  not  have  been  large, 
and  from  a couplet  of  Pope  and  from  Dr. 
Burney’s  comments  upon  it,  we  know  that 
the  singers  that  took  part  in  Handel’s  ora- 
torios were  less  than  one  hundred.  The 
chorus  brought  together  for  the  great,  com- 
memoration performances  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  in  tho  Pantheon  in  1784  was 
made  up  of  about  275  singers,  and 
yet  its  size  was  the  astonishment  of  the  con- 
temporaneous musical  world.  Today  the 
English  speaking  people  apparently  take  de- 
light in  mere  numbers ; hut  already  in  Bug- 
land  there  are  signs  of  revolt,  aud  prominent 
musicians  openly  protested  this  winter  against 
the  public  exhibitions  in  London  of  "multi- 
tudinous mediocrity.”  The  highest  artistic 
results,  so  far  as  cliorns  work  is  concerned, 
are  as  a rule  only'  to  be  attained  when  the 
singers  are  limited  in  number  and  possessed  of 
more  than  average  musical  ability. 

Mr.  Browne  is  inclined  to  think  that 
"perfection  of  performance  is  a most  desirable 
thing,  but  it  is  not  of  the  first  importance.” 
This  proposition  admits  of  debate,  and  few 
musicians  will  agree  with  him.  A perfect  per- 
forruanee  of  one  of  the  chorals  in  Bach’s 
“Passion  according  to  St.  Matthew”  is  more 
to  he  desired  and  more  to  he  praised  than  an 
impotent  attempt  to  sing  the  "Lightning 
and  Thunder”  chorus,  even  if  the  chorus  be 
sung  for  the  first  time.  Three  choruses  well 
given  outweigh  in  value  a lukewarm  perform- 
ance of  a whole  oral  orio.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  mediocrity  in  Art.  «. 


1 


Since  l spoke  the  her  day  or  the  business 
habits  of  dea.ers  in  pre-mus  stones,  I have  re- 
ceived letters  Irora'icfsdua  blessed  with  spare 
time  and  miscellaneous  information.  Two  of 
my  correspondents  remind  me  that  the  late 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  delighted  in  carrying 
unset  gems  in  his  Dockets;  one  wishes  to 
know  if  the  bezoar  stone  is  easily  obtainable: 
and  another  of  more  practical  mind— the  let- 
ter is  written  in  a cramped  hand  upon  soiled 
paper— informs  me  that  lie  has  several  precious 
jewels  that  he  could  be  induced  to  part  with, 
and  he  suggests  that  1 meet  him  Friday  even- 
ing upon  the  new  Cambridge  bridge  at  a quar- 
ter past  eleven.  Now  I have  friends  mat  copy 
Mr.  Beecher’s  example,  and  I esteem  them 
none  the  less;  and  1 confess  that  I am  capti- 
vated with  the  sight  of  a beautiful  womau 
tricked  out  with  dazzling  gems.  But  tn  my 
own  dress  I am  more  modest,  and  1 do  not 
think  that  my  anonymous  correspondent— for 
he  neglected  to  sign  his  name— will  find  me  at 
the  place  named,  though  be  offers  his  wares  at 
•‘panic  prices.” 

No,  I am  not  a gemmary  naturalist  (to  use 
the  speech  of  another  century),  nor  do  I 
hanker  after  the  breastplate  of  Aaron,  with 
its  four  tows  of  stones,  "inclosed  in  ouches  of 
gold  in  tbeir  iuclosiugs.”  Yet  I am  free  to 
admit  that  the  use  of  gems  for  saiutiferous 
purposes  is  not  to  be  discouraged.  If  the  gian- 
atus  were  to  be  had  at  a low  price  at  any  jew- 
eller’s shop  of  repuiation.  I should  be  tempted 
to  dissolve  it  in  some  cooling  drink,  for  wise 
men  tell  us  that  so  "it  resis'eth  sorrow  and  re- 
creates the  heart.”  Some  day- but  it  will  be 
years  from  now— I may  try  the  virtues  of  a 
loadstone,  for  the  Jesuits  say  that  if  it  betaken 
in  parcels  inward,  it  will  restore  one  to  liis 
youth.  In  a higher  state  of  civilization  each 
child  will  at  birth  be  presented  by  a thought- 
ful government  with  a sapphire  ring,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  that  gem  is  efficacious  in 
mending  manners.  But  while  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  stones  may 
medicine  mind  or  body,  such  physic  is  un- 
fortunately beyond  the  common  purse.  There 
are  simpler  natural  means.  I,  myself— at  the 
instance  cf  an  aged  couniry  relative— carried 
once  a horse  chestnut  in  a pocket  of  my  trous- 
ers for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  since  that  time 
I have  bean  comparatively  free  fiomacheorj 
shooting  pain.  ^ Taverner. 


How  Much  Is  a Chaperon  "Worth? 
From  the  Boston  Post. 

An  action  has  been  brought  by  a Boston  wo- 
man against  another  in  Saco,  Me.,  to  recover 
$■100  for  "chaperonage.”  This  suit  has  prob- 
I ably  been  brought  as  a test  case,  that  the 
powers  and  limitations  and  true  value  of  a 
] chaperon  may  be  determined.  _ 


HERE  IN  BOSTON, 



I learn  from  the  newspapers  that  “ 

in  the  restaurants  and  hotels  of  

petitioned  the  directors  for  the  permission  to 
wear  beards  square-cutor  triangular,  or  whisk- 
ers. or  moustaches,  or  goatees,  according  to 
caprice  or  couviction  of  personal  adornment. 
They  fret  at  the  enforced  use  of  the  razor,  and 
tliev  expressly  state  that  they  envy  the  soldiers 
their  beards.  Now  I am  a man  of  kindly  tem- 
perament. merciful,  and,  I hone,  just;  but  I 
hope  that  this  petition  will  be  denied.  My 
feelings  upon  this  subject  are  so  strong  that  I 
have  thought  of  communicating  my  views  to 
the  editor  of  Figaro  by  letter,  although  1 have 
not  exercised  myself  in  the  French  language 
for  some  little  time. 

For  this  is  not  merely  an  ultramarine  affair, 
in  wbioh  we  are  not  actively  concerned.  The 
result  will  affect  all  of  us  that  are  obliged  to 
lunch  or  dine  chronically  or  sporadically  at 
the  houses  of  licensed,  victuallers.  Such  revo- 
lutions are  contagious.  Nor  do  I base  my  ob- 
jection  to  this  possible  superfluity  of  hair  upon 
the  ground  of  cleanliness,  although  the  pro- 
priety of  such  an  objection  must  at  once  com- 
mend itself  to  even  the  most  thougbtless.  I 
object  to  the  proposed  change  for  two  reasons: 
It  will  offend  by  the  incongruity  and  it  will 
foster  deceit. 

# * 

I have  lately  read  that  Garrick  and  John 
Kemble  played  King  Lear  with  clean  shaven 
face.  1 have  noticed  that  a popular  Evangel- 
ist. justly  celebrated  fer  goodness  and  for  ora- 
torical power,  claims  the  town  of  Sulphur.Ky., 
as  his  birthplace.  And  the  other  day  I met  in 
the  crowded  street  an  elderly  gentleman  with 
stove-pipe  hat.  spectacles  and  an  old  fashioned 
bed-quilt  dressing-gown  tied  about  the  waist 
by  tasselled  cords.  But  a bearded  waiter  is  a 
more  shocking  instance  of  incongruity  tnan 
any  one  of  the  above-named  examples, 
whether  the  beard  be  cropped  or  flowing.  He 
offends  botn  tradition  and  ideality.  The  ideal 
waiter  is  without  age.  He  may  have  served 
our  fathers,  he  may  yet  administer  to  the 
future  wants  of  the  boy  that  is  born  this  day. 
j He  should  he  bald,  at  least  slightly  bald,  and 
| the  steam  of  savory  meats  should  have  tinged 
I his  complexion  with  a reddish  hue.  Although 
s nimble  in  his  movements,  he  should  have  a 
1 slight  inclination  to  gout,  and  thus  bear  quiet 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  cookery. 1 
He  should  be  so  dignified  in  bearing,  so  like 
unto  Lord  Burleigh  in  nod  of  approbation  or 
shake  of  disapproval  at  the  order  whispered 
■ in  his  ear.  that  the  guest  wonders  why  such  a 
I man  is  not  seated  upon  the  bench  or  iu  a 
Bishop’s  chair.  AY  uh  a moustache  he  would 
become  flippant,  and  you  would  detect  him  iD 
the  act  of  chasing  flies,  napkin  in  hand.  If  be 
cherished  side  whiskers,  your  voice  wouid 
summon  him  with  difficulty  from  a street 
window.  A venerable  and  snowy  beard  would 
discourage  the  appetite.  Could  you  disturb 
the  meditations  of  an  aged  man  by  asking  for 
the  jar  of  pickled  onions? 

* 

at  * 

And  now  as  to  beards  encouraging  deceit. 
Although  the  ideal  waiter  should  never 
openly  betray  his  master,  the  guest  should  be 
able  to  judge  by  some  involuntary  movement 
of  Robert’s  features,  by  a nervous  contraction 
of  the  eye  or  by  a momentary  curve  of  the  lip, 
of  the  freshness  of  the  fish  or  of  the  success  of 
a sauce.  This  is,  of  course,  impossible  if  the 
face  is  covered.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely 
that  restaurant  keepers  will  approve  of  the 
proposed  change,  and  possibly  the  Paris  pro- 
prietors are  in  collusion  with  the  waiters.  No. 
let  the  doctor  hide  his  doubts  and  anxieties 
behind  a hirsute  mask;  let  the  lawyer  by  simi- 
lar means  conceal  his  pity  for  the  litigiously 
disposed ; let  even  the  clergyman  for  a time 
disguise  heretical  oonvictions  by  bush  of 
heard : and  I care  not.  But  let  the  face  of  my 
waiter  he  as  pellucid  to  my  gaze  as  the  con- 
soinmd  with  which  I delight  to  begin  my 
modest  meal. 

# * 

But  the  ideal  waiter  is  fast  disappearing. 
Large  rooms  adorned  with  mirrors  and 
marble-covered  tables  and  revolving  fans 
know  him  not.  His  place  has  been  supplied 
oy  a numbered  android  that  takes  mechan- 
ically your  order.  Your  own  individuality  of 
taste  is  to  him  a matter  of  minor  importance. 
It  is  iiis  duty  to  see  that  you  have  your  portion 
of  the  meat  cooked  for  the  multitude  and  a 
proper  amount  of  this  or  that  canned  vege- 
table. He  expresses  mild  surprise  if  you  show 
any  preference  whatever.  He  sniffs  con- 
temptuously if  the  beef  is  not,  rare  enough  for 
your  palate.  Perhaps,  after  all.  it  might  be 
as  well  If  he  wore  whiskers  or  even  sported  a 
, full-grown  imperial.  Taverner. 


I was  told  the  other  day  that  a young  man  of 
New  York  is  in  the  habit  of  writing  out  daily 
fifty  original  jokes  that  are  suggested  to  him 
by  a diligent  perusal  of  the  morning  news- 
papers. For  each  of  these  jokes  he  receives 
one  dollar,  which,  judging  from  a few  speci- 
mens that  I have  seen,  is  a high  price.  If,  by 
accident,  be  achieves  m one  day  only  thirty.be 
does  not  rest  the  following  day  until  seventy 
lie  before  him.  Now.  if  he  were  driven  to 
this  trade  by  poverty,  1 could  sympathize  with 
him;  but  he  is  said  to  enjoy  a settled  income 
of  $16,000  a year,  whether  he  be  gloomy  or 
jocose.  And  possibly  this  is  the  chief  reason 
why  his  jests  are  accepted  eagerly  by  editors; 
for  the  witticisms  of  the  rich  command  in- 
stant appreciation  in  every  walk  of  life.  In- 
stead of  admiring  his  patience  and  his  fancy, 
i hold  him  eminently  piggish,  for  he  gains 
superfluous  wealth  from  the  intellectual  la- 
bors of  needy  men.  How  different  is  the  dis- 
position of  my  esteemed  friend  Saphir,  who 
proposes  to  found  a new  profession  and  at  the 
same  time  to  benefit  mankind. 

My  friend  Saphir  is  a man  of  careful  observa- 
tion. keen  sensibility  and  ingenious  wit.  Bat 
he  is  more  happy  in  suggestion  than  in  execu- 
tion. Knowing  the  value  of  an  idea  to  a jour- 
nalist. ne  purposes  to  put  his  natural  gifts  to 
philanthropic  use.  Each  day  he  will  present 
himself  at  12  o’clock  at  the  office  of  a news* 
paper.  There  he  will  meet  with  the  editorial 
staff  and  will  talk  for  an  hour  upou  topics  of 
general  ana  even  private  interest.  He  will 
give  a rambling  monologue,  touching  upon 
politics,  the  theatre,  music,  the  latest  book, 
the  gossip  of  the  clubs  and  of  society.  Thus 
he  will  fertilize  the  minds  of  the  writers  and 
the  harvests  will  be  plenteous.  He  will  bind 
himself  to  appear  always  in  good  humor,  to 
abstain  from  intoxicating  liquors,  to  attend 
all  the  receptions  of  note,  to  study  human 
life  in  all  its  phases.  Each  one  of  the  staff 
will  find  him  an  inexhaustible  source  of  in- 
formation. and  the  sparkling  water  will  be 
ever  ready  to  run  through  the  individual  pipes. 
The  work  of  the  journalists  will  be  so  conspic- 
uous for  its  sterling  good-sense,  its  freshness, 
and  its  pungency,  that  the  newspaper  will 
gain  subscribers  rapidly ; advertisements  will 
pour  in;  the  grateful  publisher  will  reward 
handsomely  the  members  of  the  staff;  the 
great  public  will  be  educated  and  amused. 
And  for  all  this  Saphir  asks  for  only  a modest 
yearly  salary,  that  he  may  live  comfortably 
and  be  presentable.  T averner. 


CHORUS  AN1)  ORCHESTRA. 

The  annual  mee&tg  of  The  Cecilia  was 
held  this  week,  and  the  officers  of  last  season, 
who  served  the  society  so  faithfully,  were 
reflected.  The  report  of  the  President,  Mr. 
George  O.  G.  Coai.k,  was  road  to  tho  active 
and  associate  members.  It  is  an  interesting 
d^rfflnent.  While  it  speaks  with  pardonable 
pride  of  tho  work  done  by  tho  society  last 
season,  there  is  plenty  of  healthy  criticism, 
and  there  is  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
“the  standard  of  rnnsical  perfection  is  con- 
stantly advancing,”  and  that  any  society  that 
wishes  to  live  must  labor  earnestly  and  intel- 
ligently. 

In  the  review  of  the  season,  Mr.  Coale 
recalls  a fact  that  shows  vividly  the  musical 
growth  of  the  club.  At  the  fourth  concert 
the  principal  work  of  the  programme  was 
“Miriam’s  Song  of  Triumph”  by  Schubert,  a 
dull  thing,  by  the  way.  Mr.  Coale  reminds 
the  club  that  some  years  ago  it  was  taken 
from  the  library,  “struggled  with  for  au  hour, 
“and  finally  given  up  as  something  too  diffi- 
“cult  to  be  undertaken.” 

The  success  of  the  system  of  reserving  seats 
adopted  last  year  is  referred  to,  and  after  cer- 
tain matters  of  a somewhat  private  nature 
are  treated  Mr.  Coale  says  as  follows: 
“Schcmahn’s  Faust,  Berlioz’s  Requiem, 
“Bruch’s  Odysseus,  and  Lay  of  the  Bell, 
“Liszt’s  St.  Elizabeth,  Bbahm’s  Requiem, 
“Dvorak’s  Stabat  Mater  and  Spectre’s  Bride, 
“Massenet’s  Eve  and  Mary  Magdalen : these 
“are  some  of  our  more  important  perform- 
"ances;  all  of  these  works  were  given  in  Bos- 
“ton  for  the  first  time  by  ns.”  Truly  an  honor- 
able record. 

Now,  at  this  meeting  of  The  Cecilia,  one 
matter  came  under  general  discussion.  It  is 
an  important  matter,  and  one  that  concerns 
not  only  The  Cecilia,  but  the  other  choral  so- 
cieties of  this  town.  And  this  is  the  character 
of  the  orchestral  accompaniments  when  works 
of  large  dimensions  are  performed. 

It  will  be  at  once  granted  by  every  musician 
that  the  orchestral  accompaniments  at  the 
concerts  given  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  The 
Cecilia,  and  the  Apollo  during  the  last  season 
were,  with  possibly  two  exceptions,  character- 
ized by  roughness  and  carelessness..  The  at- 
tack was  ragged.  The  ensemble  was  far  from 
perfection.  There  was  hut  little  attention 
paid  to  the  dynamic  marKs  of  the  composer. 


There  was  an  apparent  absence  of  discipline, 
and  there  was  an  open  indifference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  conductor.  The  result  of  this 
slip-shod  and  slovenly  playing  was  that  both 
chorn9  and  singer  of  solos  repeatedly  suffered 
severely. 

The  musicians  usually  engaged  by  the  direc- 
tors of  our  choral  societies  are  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  They  are, 
as  a rule,  men  of  skill  and  experience.  As  it 
is  a well  recognized  fact  that  their  work  in 
accompaniments  is  generally  unsatisfactory, 
various  excuses  have  been  found  in  their 
behalf. 

But  it  is  uot  merely  a question  of  who  is  the 
conductor.  Whether  it  is  Mr.  Lang,  or  Mr. 
Zerrahn,  or  Mr.  Nikisch,  this  orchestra, 
that  as  a body  of  instrumentalists  has  been 
such  au  honor  to  this  city,  plays  loosely  and 
at  random  in  the  accompaniment  of  chorus  or 
singer.  The  players  from  New  York  who  did 
such  excellent  work  in  the  private  perform- 
ance of  “Parsifal,”  were  unfamiliar  with  Mr. 
Lang’s  methods,  hut  their  respect  for  the 
music  itself  was  such  and  the  esprit  de  corps 
was  so  great  that  they  played  as  though  Mr. 
Lang  had  been  their  sole  conductor,  and  in  so 
doing  they  gave  an  object  lesson. 

Nor  is  it  a question  alone  of  rehearsals.  Our 
choral  societies  have  been  criticised  for  hav- 
ing too  few  rehearsals  with  the  orchestra.  Re- 
hearsals are  expensive  affairs.  If  the  or- 
chestra engaged  for  a Cecilia  or  Apollo  con- 
cert numbers  forty  men  each  rehearsal  is  apt 
to  cost  about  $160.  The  men  are  paid  to 
rehearse  faithfully  the  music,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected naturally  that  they  will  pay  attention 
to  the  conductor.  What  they  think  pri- 
vately of  the  ability  of  Mr.  X,  or  Mr.  Z.  is 
their  own  affair ; publicly  they  should  show 
him  respect.  If  some  of  them  continually 
talk  and  laugh  and  show  a disposition  to  treat 
the  performance  as  a colossal  joke,  would  even 
ten  such  rehearsals  prove  to  be  of  benefit? 
And  surely  it  is  more  kind  to  attribute  their 
inferior  playing  in  these  concerts  to  supreme 
carelessness  than  to  inability  to  understand 
the  wish;  s of  the  composer. 

Nor  is  it,  again,  merely  a quesiton  of  clan- 
nishness, or  unwillingness  to  play  under  the 
direction  of  a man  who  is  not  fortunate  enough 
to  have  been  born  of  German  parents  upon 
German  soil.  Mr.  Zerrahn  is  a German  by 
, birth,  and  this  same  earlessness  was  painfully 
I noticeable  in  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society’s 
performance  of  Dvorak’s  “Stabat  Mater” 
last  season.  The  men  from  New  York  who 
\ -flayed  iu  “Parsifal”  were  Germans,  at  least 
k.e  great  majority  of  them. 


An  orchestra  composed  of  nuch^exporienccd 
players  as  the  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Bhould  certainly  he  able  to 
give  satisfactory  accompaniments,  even  if  tho 
rehearsals  are  few  and  even  if  the  conductor 
should  happen  to  be  a roan  of  limited  capacity 
in  directing  pnroly  instrumental  compositions. 
The  pride  of  the  players  should  snrmouut 
petty  obstaolos.  Accompanying  choral  num- 
bers is  uot  a task  unworthy  of  their  skill. 
For  two  years  at  least  oratorios  and  cantatas 
have  mot  with  shabby  treatment  at  their 
hands.  Nor  is  it  to  he  wondered  at  that  tho 
president  of  The  Cocilia,  who  expresses  the 
eonviotious  of  many,  says  plainly  that  an- 
other year  there  must  be  a change  in  this  re- 
spect. 


1A 


sign  that  read  “Two  Men  ol  the  World”  in  the 
Arcade,  I confess  that  1 doubted  its  truthful- 1 
ness;  for  I looked  daily  for  the  described- arti- 
cle, and  in  vain.  There  were  males  in 
plenty,  from  the  soda  water  man  In  white  to 
the  surburban  husband  panting  under  tne 
weight  of  bargains  snatched  from  besieged 
counters  by  his  daring  and  nervous  wife.  But 
the  man  of  the  world  was  never  seen  there— at 
least,  not  my  ideal.  As  I know,  however,  thai 
ideals  are  too  often  the  pigments  of  heated  in-  | 
dividual  imaginations,  1 began  to  eye  the  sign 
askance.  It  questioned  the  strength  of  my 
physical  vision.  It  taunted  me  with  tack  of 
perspicacity.  To  my  great  relief,  one  morning 
as  1 passed  by,  I saw  quotation  marks  sur- 
rounding the  words,  and  I then  discovered  that 
they  framed  the  title  of  a novel,  which 
probably  belongs  to  that  sub-division  of  belles 
lettres  represented  by  such  Ingenious  works 
as  “Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York”  and  "Mr.  Pool  of 
Bethesda.” 

.*. 

A man  of  the  world ! How  valuable  to  the 
student  of  sociology  would  be  a collection  of 
the  ever- varying  definitions  of  this  much- 
abused  phrase.  I think  that  all  liberally  edu- 
cated persons  would  agree  with  me  in  ihe 
statement  that  Alcibiades  was  the  supreme 
type;  aud  yet  it  is  not  absurd  to  believe  that 
the  attendants  at  the  baths  and  the  loungers 
in  the  market  place  envied  and  copied  some 
cheap  and  flashy  swell  of  tho  time.  Nor  are 
the  claims  of  Antony  and  Horace  to  be  passed 
by  without  a hearing.  But  the  list  of  candi- 
dates is  long,  filled  with  illustrious  names— 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  King  Solomon,  Lord 
Peterborough.  Charles  of  Sweden,  Mirabeau, 
Bonaparte— ana  so  the  line  would  stretch  out 
“to  the  crack  of  doom.”  For 

the  man  varies  directly  as  his 

world.  Bulwer’s  liero,  with  pad- 
ded stays,  marvellous  ciavat  and  anointed 
locks,  would  cut  but  a sorry  figure  in  Tremout 
street  today,  but  he  was  the  ideal  of  thou- 
sands not  so  many  years  ago.  The  fine  gentle- 
men of  Egan,  whose  deeds  were  recounted 
aud  illustrated  with  so  much  gusto  and  read 
of  with  keen  delight,  would  in  the  uncon- 
genial social  atmosphere  of  this  city  fall 
immediately  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police.  And  yet  in  the  popular  mind  the  im- 
pression still  remains  that  a man  of  the  world, 
teres  atque  rotundus.  must  he,  to  a certain 
degree,  a "rounder,”  to  use  a vulgar  expres- 
sion for  which  I know  no  gentler  synonym. 

* 

One  evening  last  week  I came  across  a sin- 
gular illustration  of  this  deeply-imbedded 
popular  impression,  or  delusiop.  I happened 
to  be  the  only  passenger  in  an  open  horse  car, 
and  as  I sat  upon  the  rear  seat  enjoying  the 
cool  of  the  evening  and  an  excellent  cigar,  the 
conductor,  probably  won  by  my  benevolent 
expression,  began  to  tell  me  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  circus  week.  He  was  a fine, 
young  fellow,  and  some  farmhouse  was  still 
missiug  him.  Indeed,  he  should  have  been 
driver,  not  conductor.  As  yet  he  was 
unspoiled.  He  did  not  swear;  his  boyish  face 
was  scrupulously  clean;  he  called  the  name 
of  each  street  distinctly  and  with  pride.  We 
became  quite  intimate— though  he  was 
respectful,  and  he  answered  all  my 

questions  with  a “Sir,”  After  he 

had  described  various  unpleasant  people 
with  whom  he  had  been  thrown 
iu  contact  during  the  week,  he  went  on  as  fol- 
lows: "But  they  were  countrymen.  They 
bad  never  been  anywhere.  You  could  see 
that,  sir,  right  off.  Now  last  night  I carried 
up  some,  real  men  of  the  world.  There  were 
three  of  ’em— finely  dressed— they  all  had  tall, 
beaver  hats  aud  <60  or  $70  suits.  They  had 

four  ladies  with  'em— I tell  you  they  were  ele- 
gant. They  had  all  been  drinking,  and  they 
just  turned  over  the  next  seat  and  sprawled 
out  and  made  themselves  comfortable.  They 
joked  with  everybody  on  the  car.  and  they 
howled  and  sang  all  the  way  up  the  avenue. 
That’s  the  kind  of  people  1 like  to  carry.”  I 
confess  that  for  a moment  I envied  the  un- 
known ladies  and  gentlemen  the  warm  tribute 
paid  them  by  honest  youth.  And  I think  that 
even  the  heroes  of  Bulwer  and  Egan  would 
not  have  disdained  their  company. 

, Taverner,  j 
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JENNY  LIU®— THE  ^OJWTT'' 

The  authors  of  this,  the  latest  Vfluenactv  of 
Jenny  Lind,  are  Ilenry  Scott  Holland,  canon 
and  precenter  of  St.  Paul’s,  ami  • Wr‘S.  Rock- 
stro,  the  writer  of  many  articles  m Grove’s 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  of  several  lives  of 
composers.  The  materials  wore  furnished 
them  by  Mr.  Otr,o  Goldschmidt,  and  eacli  of 
tho  writers  undertook  a separate  section  of 
the  work;  one  having  taken  the  story  of 
Jenny  Lind  s life  in  Sweden  with  her  farewell 
to  the  stage;  the  other,  the  whole  of  her 
dramatic  aud  musical  career  in  its  European 
development.  The  announcement  of  this 
biography,  enneeivod  and  carried  out  under 
such  favorable  auspices,  was  welcomed  wiili 
delight.  But  the  hook  itself  in  certain  ways 
is  a disappointment. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  spun  out  to  an  un- 
reasonable length.  Although  the  authors  have 
treated  only  of  the  early  art-life  and  dramatic 
career  of  tho  famous  singer  (1820-1851);  al- 
though they  have  slighted  the  American  tour 
and  have  passed  over  tho  last  thirty-five  years 
of  her  life  in  silence,  the  result  of  their  labors 
appears  in  two  large  volumes  of  a thousand 
pages.  There  is  a lack  of  proportion,  an 
ignorance  of  values.  Unimportant  details  are 
examined  through  the  microscope  and  do- 
scribed  at  length.  In  this  respect  the  hook 
almost  surpasses  Qnicherat’s  “Life  of 
Nouriit,”  the  great  French  tenor,  with  its 
1500  odd  pages  of  juiubted  amt  tion-indexed 
facts. 

The  moralizings  of  Canon  Holland  are 
many  and  tiresome,  and  they  might  well  have 
been  omitted.  We  are  told  that  the  Bishop 
of  Tasmania  approved  of  the  singer’s  charac- 
ter; that  her  manner  toward  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  was  intensely  reverential ; that  Dean 
Stanley  thought  highly  of  her  singing;  that 
she  preferred  the  Bible  and  sunsets  to  the  lifo 
upon  the  stage  fvol.  II.,  p.  438),  and  the  good 
Canon  enlarges  upon  these  subjects  and  in- 
dulges in  pious  orgies  of  cheap  rhetoric.  Mr. 
Bunn  is  described  as  a hard,  unfeeling  man, 
because  ho  objected  to  Jenny  Lind  breaking 
a contract.  Mr.  Lumlev,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a fine  fellow,  and  several  of  his  letters  are 
quoted  at  length  and  with  respect. 
Mr.  Lumley,  by  the  way,  was  a man  of  ingen- 
ious fancy,  and  the  sentence  in  which  he  de 
scribes  Mendelssohn’s  boy  as  that  “beautiful 
Call”  who,  though  suggestive  of  the  pictures 
of  Raphafl  and  Correggio,  reminds  us  that 
there  is  an  artist  far  above  the  greatest  of 
human  artists,  and  that  the  real  is  frequently 
I more  beautiful  than  the  ideal,”  is  worthy  of 
Canon  Holland.  This  is  the  same  Lumley 
who  was  called  hv  Roger,  the  French  tenor, 
a canaille,  and  no  doubc  with  reason. 
Throughout  the  two  volumes  the  pnritv  of 
Jenny  Lind  is  so  extolled  and  so  itai’a  zed  that 
— to  borrow  De  Musset’s  remark  in  regard  to 
George  Band’s  use  of  the  word  chastity— it 
almost  appears  indecent.  The  Canon’s  work 
is  continually  disfigured  by  sentimentalism 
and  snobbishness. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  biography  it  is 
staled  that  the  hook  "starts  from  the  level  of 
“Mendelssohn’s  judgment  of  Jenny  Lind” 
aud  that  “the  very  existence  of  an  artist  who 
responded  to  Mendelssohn’s  ideal  is  bound  to 
set  us  thinking.”  This  sentence  gives  the 
pitch  to  the  two  volumes.  The  musical  judg- 
! ments  pronounced  are  characterized  by  a lack 
of  discrimination  and  critical  acumen.  In 
fact,  there  is  hut  little  criticism,  and  in  its 
place  is  laudation  without  limit.  Jenny  Lind 
was  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable  in  what- 
ever role  she  undertook.  Even  when  she 
failed  in  Norma,  for  her  appearance  in  that 
part  was  a failure  according  to  the  testimony 
ot  many  of  her  most  sincere  admirers,  her  im- 
personation of  the  priestess  is  called  wholly 
admirable  by  these  biographers.  The  turgid 
panegyrics  of  Kellstab  are  conscientiously 
reprinted,  but  the  acute  criticisms  of  Roger, 
who  sang  with  her  in  1848,  arc  not  even  al- 
luded to.  Chorley,  tho  keenest  of  English 
critics,  is  comparatively  neglected,  and  the 
few  pages  in  which  iianslick  analyzes  her 
methods,  although  they  are  a glowing  tribute 
to  her  worth  and  a source  of  instruction  to 
the  stud  ent  that  wishes  to  discover  the  secret 
of  her  remarkable  individuality,  are  not  once 
mentioned.  Tile  youug  singer  can  derive  hut 
little  benefit  from  these  bulky  volumes. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  these  serious  blemishes 
there  is  much  that  is  of  interest  in  this  bio- 
graphy. The  cadenzas)  r nted  in  an  appendix 
siiow  us,  though  imperfectly,  the  surpassing 
skill  of  the  great  singer,  and  her  dramatic 
life  is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  orna- 
ments and  flourishes  of  Italian  song,  so  despised 
in  these  days  of  coarse  deolaimers,  when  they 
ai  e sung  by  a woman  of  temperament  and 
genius,  enhance  the  dramatic  eff  ct,  instead 
of  destroying,  it.  And  the  character  of  the 
singer,  her  purity,  and  her  charity,  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  reader,  in  spite  of  the  ful- 
some eulogies  of  the  biographers. 

The  volumes  are  handsomely  printed  and 
carefully  indexed.  The  illustrations  are  in- 
teresting. aud  the  collection  of  cadenzas  is  of 
real  value.  There  are  a few  errors  of  fact. 
Ernst  Theodor  Amadeus  (Wilhelm)  Hoffmann 
is  alluded  to  as  Heinrich  Hoffmann,  and 
Baechinis’s  opera  was  called  “CEdipus  at  Col 
onos,”  aud  not  “Gildipus  at  Athens  ” 

[. Memoir  oj  Madame  Jenny  Lind-GoliUchmirit: 

Her  early  art  life  and  dramatic  career.  1820- 

1861.  By  Henry  Scott  Holland.  M.A.,  and 

W.  S.  Rockstro.  In  two  volumes.  New 

York : Charles  Scribners’ Sons.  Boston:  Re- 
ceived from  Damrell  & Upham.  Price, 

$7  60  per  set. 
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^Iatrons,  old  and  new. 

The  student  of  the  history  of  music  smiles 
at  the  fulsome  flattery  paid  to  great  and  petty 
rulers  by  composers  of  other  centuries  in 
their  prefaces  of  dedication.  He  smiles;  and 
he  wonders  at  the  bent  knee,  the  cringing 
adulation.  Lest  their  words  might  not  con- 
vince the  patron  of  their  sincerity,  they  had 
recourse  to  typographical  tricks  to  win  the 
ruler’s  favor.  When  John  Joseph  Fox  in 
1725  sent  out  into  the  world  his  "Grad us  ad 
Parnassum,”  the  name  of  the  most  august, 
invincible  and  mighty  Charles  VI.  is  printed 
in  full,  with  all  his  titles,  in  the  boldest  of 
type,  and  poor  Fux,  the  author  of  the  master- 
piece, signs  himself,  "the  meanest  of  thy 
clients”  in  the  print  used  occasionally  by 
Charles  Reade  to  depict  suppressed  emotion. 
The  arrogant  Lully  bent  himself  to 
Louis  XIV.  and  showed  himself 
a versatile  sycophant  in  the  prefaces 
of  his  operas;  for,  although  the  theme  was 
always  the  same,  the  variations  were  cuuniug 
and  at  the  same  time  an  embellishment.  It 
was  the  universal  custom.  It  was  not  confined 
to  music ; poets  and  painters  courted  in  like 
manner  the  favor  of  the  patron.  In  many 
cases  it  was  undoubtedly  a mark  of  sincere 
gratitude ; it  was  perhaps  at  times  obligatory ; 
it  was  sometimes  without  meaning,  as  the 
"yours  truly”  in  reply  to  a creditor. 

And  in  return  the  Serene  Highness  or  the 
Illustrious  Caisau.  gave  the  composer  an 
appointment  at  court,  or  he  presented  him 
with  a costly  ring,  or  snuff-box  studded  with 
diamonds  and  filled  with  gold  coins.  Or  he 
conferred  upon  him  a title  and  a decoration. 
As  a rule,  he  was  a genuine  patron.  He  was  ! 
often  an  amateur  of  no  mean  skill,  able  to 
ake  a part  in  chamber  music,  suffering 
patiently  correction  if  he  played  false  or 
lagged  in  time.  The  patron,  as  a rule,  was 
not  unworthy  of  his  client,  in  the  days  of 
powder  aud  patches,  shoe-buckles  and  clouded 
canes. 

The  composers  of  today  are  more  independ- 
ent in  certain  ways,  and  many  of  them  are 
more  neglected  by  rulers  by  Divine  grace.  The 
German  looks  forward  to  a deeoratiou  or  the 
title  ot  Doctor.  The  Frenchman  craves  the 
red  ribbon  for  his  button-hole.  The  Russian 
and  the  Italian  seek  some  empty  title.  In  this 
sense  the  relationship  of  patron  and  client  be- 
tween government  aud  musician  is  still  pre- 
j served.  In  the  countries  mentioned,  the  re- 
I ward  is  justly  regarded  as  a tribute  of  appre- 
ciation paid  by  a judge  to  the  one  deserving  it. 

Rut  there  is  a peculiar  patronage  found  in 
England  and  in  this  country  that  is  as  offen- 
sive as  the  absurdly-worded  preface  of  passed 
centuries  and  is  without  excuse. 

An  American  singer  studies  in  Europe  for 
the  operatic  stage.  She  meets  with  moderate 
success.  Her  relatives  and  friends  are  impor- 
tunate in  their  demands  upon  the  friendly 
offices  of  newspaper  correspondents.  Episodes 
in  her  private  life  are  used  for  “copy.”  Her 
mes  are  described  minutely  to  gratify  pub- 
curiosity,  even  to  her  linge  intime.  Her 
rove  affairs  ate  chronicled  with  care.  But 
these  are  bnt  preparatory  steps.  She  is  taken 
to  London,  and  there  the  wires  are  pulled  in 
all  directions,  until  she  sings  before  that  well- 
known  judge  of  music,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
When  she  has  sung  at  Marlborough  House, 
her  future  is  assured.  She  has  pleased  society, 
and  that  is  sufficient.  If  any  one  is  rash 
enough  to  ask  if  she  has  mastered  her  art  or  if 
she  sing3  in  tune,  the  answer  is  short  and  de- 
cisive: “She  was  invited  to  the  best  houses 

in  London.”  And  so  the  favor  of  society 
usurps  the  place  of  genuine  artistic  success, 
aud  the  verdict  of  the  Prince  outranks  that  of 
Pocgin,  or  of  Engel,  or  of  Hanslick,  or  of 
the  trained  men  and  women  that  know.  The 
American,  whether  she  be  a singer,  or  pianist, 
or  even  a “lady  whistler,”  owes  her  triumph 
to  the  influence  of  society. 

And  in  this  country  the  undue  influence  of 
society,  so-called,  is  already  beginning  to 
make  for  musical  unrighteousness.  It  is  in 
certain  cities  the  fashion  for  idle  and  ca- 
pricious women  to  encourage  and  assist  singers 
aad  musicians  who  for  various  reasons  other 
Nikn  musical  may  please  their  whim.  A club 
lingers  may  even  be  under  the  patronage  of 
“society  leaders,”  so  that  a subscription  list 
may  be  filled  with  the  names  of  men  and 
women  more  eager  to  appear  publicly  in  such 
good  company  than  to  listen  to  the  concerts. 
An  amateur  gives  a recital  “under  the  patron- 
age of  feu-and-so,”  and  is  thus  boosted  iuto 
prominence.  In  nearly  all  of  these  episodes  in 
musical  life  the  real  worth  of  the  client  is 
seldom  seriously  considered  by  the  patron. 
Anti  it  is  a curious  fact  that,  the 

patron  often  lends  merely  the  name  and  not 
the  presence.  The  term  of  ‘ the  patronage  is 
generally  short.  It  may  last  during  two  sea- 
sons. At  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  often  sura- 
marilyconcluded  and  the  patron  seeks  rela- 
tions with  a new  client. 

This  influence  is  becoming  such  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  musical  life  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  young  musicians  are 
lore  anxious  for  social  recognition  than 
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for  deserved  eminence  in  arti  Nor  are. 
older  aud  more  worthy  musicians  to  be  rashly 
blamed  if  they  Seem  embittered  by  the  care- 
less treatment  of.  their”  just  claims  or  by  en- 
forced displacement. 


I was  amused  during  the  past  days  of  torrid 
i heat  by  the  conduct  of  certain  summer  cotta- 
. cers,  who  in  the  spring  had  vaunted  to  me  the 
charms  and  consolations  of  their  retreats. 
Instead  of  taking  an  afternoon  train,  that  they 
might  flee  the  scorched  bricks  aud  burnt  pave- 
ments of  the  city,  they  lounged  at  the  club 
until  they  took  reluctantly  the  latest  train. 
Curiosity  led  me  to  ask  young  Cnimes— who 
now  owns  the  cottage  where  his  grandfather 
Reginald  once  lavished  hospitality— the  reason 
of  his  loitering  in  the  town,  aud  he  told  me 
frankly  that  he  was  more  comfortable  here. 
“Why,  dowu  there  we  have  had  a steady  land 
breeze  lor  two  days,  and  the  sun  beats  down 
the  roof  until  the  bed-rooms  are  like  a heated 
oven.  The  house  is  a long  way  from  the  sta- 
tion, and  the  road  is  dusty  and 
without  shade.  The  butcher  kills  his 
meat  the  day  of  delivery.  and 
our  fish  come  from  Boston.  Yesterday  the  ice 
man  passed  us  by.  and.  I tell  you,  old  boy’’— 1 
would  that  Chimes  were  less  familiar— ‘ I am 
better  off  at  the  club.”  His  is  not  an  isolated 
case.  I find  men.  who  have  hitherto  grumbled 
at  the  club  cookery,  dining  there  with  evident 
reiish.  and  enduring  patiently  the  absence  of 
their  transported  wives  and  children.  Aud  I 
am  more  and  more  couviuced  that  Boston— as 
1 have  often  said— is  the  most  desirable  of 
seaside  resorts. 

*** 

The  owners  of  these  cottages  often  choose 
unfortunate  sites,  where  there  are  no  trees, 
and  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  attack  with  re- 
lentless fury ; and  I do  not  think  that  our 
architects  provide  fully  against  our  hot 
weather.  Instead  of  merely  reproducing  the 
patterns  of  old-fashioned  houses,  colonial,  or 
Queen  This  or  Queen  That,  why  do  they  not 
consider  the  sensible  ways  of  the  Sbamsh- 
Americans.  Then  the  walls  would  be  made 
of  adobe  or  stone;  they  would  be  thick,  aud 
whitewashed  upon  the  outside.  They  would 
be  built  around  a court,  in  the  middle  of 
which  a fountain  would  cool  the  air.  The 
floors  would  be  of  a deep  blue  tile.  There 
would  be  only  two  stories,  and  an  attic,  used 
for  a storeroom,  might  be  covered  with  a 
thatched  roof.  Aud  I am  not  sure  but  that 
the  windows  should  be  few  in  number.  The 
kitclieu  should  be  in  a separate  building,  after 
the  Virgiuian  custom.  I lately  read  with 
approbation  of  houses  in  Nicaragua  con- 
structed in  this  manner,  and  I do  not  see  why, 
if  people  persist  in  going  iuto  the  country, 
they  should  not  consult  comfort  rather  than 
couventional  and  external  elegance  in  the 
fashioning  of  tneir  homes. 

i *** 

I Even  we  w'-o  will  not  Dudce  from  town 
could  be  more  at  ease  in  very  hot  weather  if 
we  lived  more  in  accord  with  nature.  Busi- 
ness hours  should  be  radically  changed.  We 
should  do  our  trafficking  at  night— a custom 
of  Arabia,  if  aucient  travellers  are  worthy 
of  confidence.  During  the  day  we  should 
sleep,  or  ao  as  the  inhabitants  oi  Ormus,  who, 
“like  cattle  iu  a pasture,  lie  up  to  the  chin  in 
water  all  day  long.”  if  forced  to  go  abroad  in 
extremity  of  heat,  we  should  follow  the  civil- 
ized people  ot  tho  East  in  wearing  headgear 
that  would  reflect  the  beams  of  the  sun.  Your 
pith  hat  is  very  well,  but  it  does  not  grace  all 
wearers.  Kites  of  hospitality  and  religion 
sfiould  be  temporarily  abandoned.  To  give  a 
dinnerparty  should  be  a penal  offence.  For 
the  evil  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the  mint)  is 
subtle,  but  sure,  and  important  enough  to 
serve  Robert  Burton  as  text  for  a sub-section 
j of  his  immortal  book.  Taverner, 
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AN  OLD  GUIDE  BOOK. 

The  ocean  steamers  that  go  against  the  ever 
climbing  sun  are  crowded  now  with  three 
months’  tourists,  male  and  female.  Some  seek 
health  by  enforced  rest,  and  choose,  therefore, 
a boat  without  a time-and-space-defying  rec- 
ord. Some,  intent  on  business,  go  directly  to 
the  great  cities  of  Europe,  as  they  would  go  to 
St.  Louis  or  New  Orleans ; and  there  they 
study  foreign  life  through  the  windows  of  a 
huge  inn  “conducted  upon  the  American 
plan.”  The  jaded  politician  touches  at 
Queenstown  and  so  masters  the  problem  of 
Home  Rule;  or  be  frames  a speech  for  the  next  f 
campaign  based  upon  observations  of  the  life  of 
the  foreign  workman  taken  from  the  omnibus 
or  the  train.  Others  make  the  grand  tour 
from  Chester  to  Joppa  upon  scheduled  time, 
and  in  after  years  distinguish  the  places  vis- 
ited by  carefully  numbered  photographs. 
Few  are  content  with  visiting  one  city,  as 
Loudon  or  Paris,  and  with  going  about  in  the 
streets  studying  the  popular  life. 

l'ew  kuow  the  charm  of  settling  for  a season 
in  a country  town  in  England,  of  lounging  be- 
neath the  apple  trees  of  Normandy,  of  idly 
watching  the  waves  and  cows  of  Jersey,  old- 
fashioned,  sea-girt  isle.  The  steamer  is  taken 
hnrriedly.  The  ocean  is  treated  flippantly. 
The  solemnity  of  travel  ha8  disappeared.  The 
prayer  in  the  Litany  has  almost  lost  its  rnean- 


And  yet  the  natural  habits  of  the  traveller 
have  remained  unchanged  daring  the  lapse  of 
years.  We  do  not  count  the  seeing  of  foreign 
land*  such  “an  excellent  ornament  for  gentle- 
men” as  Pcrchas  thought  it  when  over  two 
centuries  ago  he  gave  counsel  to  the  readers 
of  his  “Pilgrims,”  warning  them  against  bring- 
ing home  “a  few  smattering  terms,  flattering 
“garbs,  foppish  fancies,  the  vanities  of  neigh- 
bor nations  without  furthering  of  their  knewi- 
“leclge  of  God,  the  world  or  theiuselves.’ 

Rut  whether  a man  embarks  to  visit  mu- 
seums or  to  extend  his  wardrobe,  he  needs  a 
guide-book  of  some  fashion.  Better  than  the 
masterpiece  of  Baedeker,  better  than  the 
local  hand-hook  sold  near  palace  or  cathedral 
door,  would  be  a revised  edition  of  the  “In- 
structions for  Foreign  Travel”  by  James 
Howell,  published  in  1G42.  Others  de- 
scribe pictures  aud  statuary,  carved  wood  and 
gems,  at  tedious  length.  He  describes  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  themselves,  and 
by  words  cunningly  framed  endeavors  to 
chasten  the  traveller’s  pride  and  rule  his  con- 
duct when  his  peregrinations  are  at  an  end 
and  he  smells  again  the  native  soil. 

This  Howell  was  the  man  of  the  “Let- 
ters,” one  of  the  bedside  books  of  Thack- 
eray. He  was  “the  priggish  little  Clerk  of 
King  Charles’s  Council.”  He  had  seen  many 
cities  and  many  customs.  He  had  been  where 
“The  heaven  was  as  brass”  and  again  “as  a 
dropping  sponge. In  other  countries  visited 
by  him  the  earth  was  ever  and  anon  “sick  of 
I a fit  of  the  palsy.”  Of  warm  complexion,  he 
observed  with  pain  that  in  a land,  not  named, 
“the  best  sort  of  women  after  forty,  are  pres- 
“sently  superannuated,  and  look  like  another 
“Charing  Cross,  orcaraeks  that  have  passed 
“the  line  in  three  voyages  to  the  Indies.”  At 
his  return  home  he  blessed  God  and  loved 
England  better  than  ever,  “though  some 
would  wish  she  might  be  pushed  a little  nearer 
the  sun.”  And  he  then  watched  his  compan- 
ions in  travel,  and  listened  with  more  or  less 
impatience  to  their  tales.  Otherwise  he  would 
not  have  written  his  little  book. 

One  .section  of  it  treats  of  the  “previous 
abilities  required  in  a traveller.”  Not  that 
Howell  goes  so  far  as  to  demaud  that  he 
should  pass  examinatiou,  but  he  should  reflect 
credit  upon  his  native  laud  wherever  he  may 
he.  “He  should  be  well  versed  in  the  topog- 
“rapby,  government  and  history  of  his  own 
“country,  for  some  are  found  to  be  eagles 
“abroad  and  stark  buzzards  at  bome.being  not 
"able  to  satisfy  a stranger  by  exchange  of  dis- 
“course,  in  anything  touching  the  state  of  their 
"own  country.”  This  might  have  been  written 
for  the  Americans  of  today,  who,  when  they 
find  fault  with  the  customs  of  a strange  land, 
are  too  often  nut  to  confusion  by  the  hone9t 
question  of  a foreigner  eager  for  information. 

He  calls  the  Englishman’s  habit  of  frequents 
ing  aud  communicating  with  his  own  country- 
men, “the  greatest  bane  of  Englishmen 
abroad.”  The  habit,  however,  is  still  ob- 
served, and  so,  too,  tnany  an  American  is  apt 
to  become  disgusted  with  the  language  that 
he  understands  hut  imperfectly,  and  to  seek 
the  more  congenial  atmosphere  ot  the  smoking 
room  of  the  hotel,  where  he  can  read  the 
newspapers  of  his  own  country  anu  meet  with 
friendly  , Polish  princes  and  German  retired 
officers  who  offer  to  show  him  about  the 
town. 

There  are  today  upon  “the  Continent”  many 
factories  and  shops  where  honest  workmen 
labor  all  day  in  the  reproduction  of  ancient 
furniture,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  antique 
coins  and  gems  and  cameos  and  spoons  and 
Luther  rings  and  lace.  In  Howell’s  time 
the  young  traveller  fell  among  brokers  in 
ancient  manuscripts;  and  then,  as  now,  Rome 
and  Venice  were  beloved  towns  of  the  peonle 
who  spent  their  time  in  “boring  the  English 
through  the  nose  this  way,”  to  use  the  slang 
of  Howell’s  age. 

All  these  sections — and  many  more — are  of 
interest  and  of  profit;  hut  the  section  entitled, 
“What  course  a traveller  must  take  at  liis 
returu  home,”  should  be  appended  as  a coupon 
to  every  steamer  ticket,  aud  it  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  during  the  voyage;  whether 
the  traveller  be  accessible  to  instruction, 
or  like  those  mentioned  by  Howell:  “A 
“shame  to  their  country  abroad  and  their 
“kindred  at  home,  and  to  their  parents, 
“Benonies,  the  sons  of  sorrow,  like  Jonah 
“in  the  whale’s  belly,  who  travelled  much, 
“but  saw  little.”  He  warns  him  against  ex- 
aggeration and  lying,  against  the  sin  of  de- 
nigration, against  peacock  affectations  in  rai- 
ment, against  the  aping  of  foreign  gestures 
and  figures  of  speech. 

Shrewd,  sensible  words,  they  are,  these 
words  of  counsel ; and  they  should  be  read 
carefully  iu  our  day  of  Anglomaniacs  and 
hunters  after  foreign  “fads.” 

We  travel  faster  than  iu  Howell’s  time; 
and  we  travel  iu  shoals.  But  in  spite  of  Cook 
and  steam  and  electricity,  we  are  made  up  of 
the  same  elements  as  the  men  to  whom  he 
gave  such  sage  advice. 


Then  I said  the  other  day  that  the  only  un- 
■yeil  pleasures  were  the  pleasures  of  youth, 
ns  not  prompted  thereto  by  a disordered 
Idition  of  tbo  system  or  by  consequent  j 
filial  depression.  And  yet  last  night,  at  tlio  ] 
Us,  1 was  taken  severely  to  task  for  my 
lament.  I was  rudely  contradicted  by  one; 
i by  another  I was  required  to  detino  the 
Hus  "y  nth”  and  "ago.”  1 was  asked  if  1 
^"Vcised  mvselt  sufficiently.  One  eminent 
fccian  saiu  that  ho  shonlil  bo  in  town 
^Monday,  anil  another  murmured  some- 
\ about  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  "dobk- 
• rum”— l did  not  catch  bis  words  ex- 
, lithe  used  a coarse  expression,  and 
me  of  the  younger  members  laughed. 
And  then  the  conversation  drifted  into  a dis- 
■ cession  of  the  symptoms  and  pleasures  aud 
pains  of  old  age. 


mow 'year  when  wo  all  drove  to.”  etc.,  etc.. 

’ , . hI‘  , ollCe  laugh*  and  forgets  his  eases. 
•Ishfclfal ways  carry  with  mo  the  recollection 
.f  Sam's  ludicrous  recitations  in  Greek,  in 
'spit*  of  til®  fact  that  he  now  thrills  his  con- 
IXaUtm  Nor  do  1 honor  them  less  because 
o Snmm  in  their  younger  days.  1 rocog- 
f)i7A  the  fact  that  they  had  qualities  that  then 
4 caned  my  notice.  It  is  one  of  the  benefits  of 
^college  life,  that  in  after  years  the  most  dig- 
nified of  men  are  nothing  but  Dick  and 
"HiU”  to  manyjhat  live  near  ^«yBRNKR 


Of  course,  there  are  certain  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching aud  actual  o!d  age  that  have  ex- 
cited the  melancholy  jests  of  the  satirists  of 
all  centuries  aud  pointed  irrnoy  au  antithesis. 
That  jaded  voluptuary,  th/ 4 Preacher,  dealt 
with  them  dolefully.  PriuSo  Hauilet  threw 
them  in  the  face  of  Polonfus.  Gray  beards, 
tottering  feet,  rheumy  eyes,  such  premonitory 
symptoms  of  the  great  and  final  breaking-up 
are  common  aud  easy  of  recognition.  But  as 
old  age  is  a comparative  term,  a movable  day, 
tue  signs  of  the  transition  from  youth  or  early 
manhood  to  the  period  dreaded  by  the  youug 
aud  envied  by  the  aged — that  middle  ground 
and  resting  place — are  not  so  easily  read,  t his 
is  especially  true  of  women,  whose  faces  serve 
them  willingly  as  masks.  To  be  sure,  the  tell- 
tale lines  in  the  neck,  that  curious  crumbling 
away  of  the  chin,  the  changed  lines  of  the 
waist,  these  may  hint  that  the  time  for  gath- 
ering roses  is  past ; but  a woman  of  gracious 
manners  and  beguiling  tongue  may  well 
laugh  at  the  years  aud  be  the  toast  of  three 
generations. 


* • 

This  churchyard  conversation  was  bright- 
ened in  a measure  by  the  glow-worm  faucy  of 
a younsc  mail — at  least  he  seems  youuu  to  me 
—who  prides  himself,  it  appears,  upon  his  in- 
timacy with  the  physical  aud  menial  weak- 
nesses of  poor  humanity.  He  is  a detector  of 
hereditary  taints.  He  delights  in  battering 
down  some  closer  door  in  a most  respectable  I 
house  and  in  pulling  out  a skeleton,  that  he 
may  then  lecture  upon  the  looseness  of  its 
jornts  and  the  fansse  bonhomie  of  its  facial 
expression.  And  be  told  us  that  he  had  dis- 
covered two  infallible  means  of  determining 
"objectionable  age” — as  be  flippantly  called  it 
—even  in  the  most  carefully  preserved 
woman.  He  studied  the  slope  of  her  back, 
and  be  observed  the  mauner  in  which  she 
seated  herself  upon  a chair.  Later  in  the 
evening  he  became  unnecessarily  confidential, 
and  he  admitted  that  ever  since  a young 
girl,  whom  he  met  by  chance  last  month,  had 
instinctively  called  him  "Sir,”  lie  know  that 
he  had  been  put  upon  the  retired  list.  But  for 
all  such  gloomy  thoughts  and  for  such  conver- 
sations.  I hold  the  rain  and  mist  of  the  week 
responsible.  Taverner. 


J T-  i I 


Yesterday  I beard  a singular  objection  made 
against  the  Droposed  University  Club.  Its 
seriousness  was,  perhaps,  impaired  by  tbe 
fact  that  it  came  from  a dealer  in  paradoxes,  a 
looker-on,  who  delights  in  sitting  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a room  and  in  pitching  epigrammatic 
bombshells  into  a knot  of  conversationists, 
that  he  may  quietly  chuckle  and  ruD  his 
hands,  even  though  a friend  may  be  slightly 
wounded  in  the  explosion.  He  said  that  noth- 
ing could  be  more  destructive  to  auyone’s 
professional  or  business  reputation  than  con- 
stant or  even  occasional  contact  with  college 
classmates.  He  said  further— and  there  was  a 
sub-acid  flavor  in  his  speech— that  celebrity 
came  to  a graduate  only  after  the  death  of  the 
teachers  tnat  taught  him  and  of  the  men 
that  once  lived  with  him  in  the  same  entry. 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
idea  of  a club  nouse  where  ex -collegians  were 
obliged  to  meet  one  with  another  should  be 
strongly  discountenanced, 


Now  I am  sure  that  the  clubman’s  epigram 
concerning  celebrity  was  not  of  nis  own 
I manufacture ; and  I think  that  it  may  be 
I found  somewhere  in  tbe  unpleasant  journal 
I of  the  de  Goncourt  brothers,  only  more 
I cleverly  expressed— for  "they  order  these 
I matters  better  in  France.”  But,  at  any  rate, 

I it  contains  a truth  that  is  by  no  means  dis- 
I agreeable.  Tbe  close  friendships  formed  at 
I college— I suppose  I should  say,  "at  the  uni- 
I vorsity”— are  a check  upon  undue  hero- 
I worship:  upon  the  superstitious  awe  with 
I which  men  that  have  risen  in  the  world  or 
l have  Deen  thrown  by  fortune  into  high  posi-  I 
I tions  are  regarded  by  the  gaping  crowd ; and,  • 
I finally,  upon  the  heroes  themselves.  A dozen 
^or  fifteen  of  my  classmates  have  achieved 
■>ore  than  ordinary  success.  They  adorn  the 
snch  or  the  pulpit.  Their  waiting  rooms  are 
.lied  with  anxious  patients.  Or  their  names 
8 always  found  at  the  foot  of  a public  call 
r protest. 


0 U-y 
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My  friond.  the  novelist,  tells  me  that  ho  pro- 
poses to  leavo  the  city  next  week,  and  in  a 
quiet  country  village  lie  will  complete  two 
novels,  several  snort  stories  and  an  "American 
Urania”  that  he  has  already  sketched.  lie 
says  that  the  country  village  is  the  real,  una- 
dulterated article, -free  from  any  noisy  hotel 
with  the  "improvements”  of  electric  lights, 
elevators,  billiard  rooms  and  tally-lio  coaches. 
He  has  engaged  a room  in  a farm  house,  aud 
be  has  boeu  assured  that  the  food  there  is 
beyond  reproach.  The  village  itself  is  far 
from  tbe  beaten  track,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him  by  some  wandering  nrtist  or  bug- 
collector  or  other  amiable  tramp.  I did  not 
wish  to  throw  cold  water  upon  his  glowing 
illusions,  So  I listened  aud  made  no  reply.  At 
the  same  time  I am  convinced  that  he  will 
make  a mistake,  and  one  that  will  impair  seri- 
ously the  value  of  las  literary  work. 


For  constant  observation  of  the  physiog- 
nomy aud  the  speech  of  men  and  women  is 
only  to  be  found  in  city  streets  and  in  city  life. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  watch  lazily  the  clouds 
running  shadowy  races  along  the  mountain 
sides  and  to  share  the  solemn  meditations  of 
large  cows.  My  friend  may  find  comfort  in 
such  inaction  for  two  or  three  days— the 
weather  permitting -and  then  he  will  nnss, 
and  long  for,  the  close  human  atmosphere  of 
the  city,  eveu  though  it  at  times  suggests 
some  lesser  and  traveling  menagerie.  His 
elhow  will  he  untouched  and  lonely.  He  will 
find  that  Nature  instead  of  giving  him  hints 
of  real  assistance  will  mock  at  him  and  dwarf 
him.  And  so  she  revenges  herself  for  past 
injuries  inflicted  upon  her  by  well  meaning 
men  and  women  that  called  themselves  her 
friends  aud  wrote  about  her. 


To  describe  human  beings  you  must  be  sur- 
rounded by  them,  at  least  for  an  hour  during 
the  day.  Sol  am  skeptical  concerning  the 
value  of  the  summer  work  of  my  friend,  f 
even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  could  write 
a more  pleasing  and  more  natural  sketch  of 
pure  country  life  if  he  were  to  sleep  in  Hanover 
street  during  the  month  of  July  than  in  that  ; 
lonely  farm  house  near  the  hills.  Of  course 
the  proposed  change  will  act  admirably  upon 
his  physical  nature:  ot  course  this  saute 
bestiale  of  the  country  is  a grand  thing:  that  is, 
if  the  drainage  is  not  near  the  well,  and  if  the 
bread  is  free  from  saleratus.  and  if  the  beef 
and  mutton  of  Tuesday’s  table  did  not  upon 
Monday  look  with  wondering  eyes  at  the 
stranger  passing  by.  But  far  better  for  mental 
activity  is  that  acrid  quality  of  city  air  that 
incites  pursuit  of  a street  car,  when  there  is  no 
need  of  hurry:  and  lhat  leads  one  to  choose 
deliberately  a car  that  is  propelled  by  electric- 
ity rather  than  one  drawn  by  horses. 


Playwrights  and  novelists  are  slaves  to 
habits,  and  to  habits  irregular  rather  thau 
regular.  My  friend  will  find  his  hours  re- 
versed, and  he  will  be  unable  to  work  accord- 
ing to  ins  want.  As  the  heavy  task  of  a coun- 
try dinner  must  be  accomplished  at  some  time 
between  12  aud  2.  tbe  afternoon  will  be  given 
up  to  remorse  and  to  thoughts  of  happy  dwell- 
ers in  the  cities.  At  night  he  will  work  amid 
the  fumes  of  keroseue  and  the  songs  of  mos- 
quitoes. He  will  finally  take  refute  in  the 
early  morning  hours,  an  unfit  time  for  agita- 
tion of  the  brain;  ’though  there  are  instances 
of  men  that  have  accomplished  much  by  leav- 
ing the  bed  abnormally,  and  plung- 
ing into  excesses  of  ink.  There  is 
the  case  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  a 
most  worthy  gentleman,  who,  it  is  said,  wrote 
all  of  his  learned  notes  to  the  Four  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  by  rapid  work  done  before 
various  breakfasts.  But  these  aro  excep- 
tions. Now.  whenevor  I frame  another 
chapter  of  the  great  work— as  yet  unwritten— 
to  which  X have  alluded  upon  sundry  occa- 
sions, I invariably  choose  the  time  of  night, 
after  I have  left  the  club  and  have  gained  the 
privacy  of  my  own  chamber.  I sit  for  an  hour 
in  profound  contemplation,  and  the  thought 
is  more  spontaneous,  and  the  sentence  is  more 
cunningly  chiseled,  than  it  I were  stared  at 
by  the  “gaudy,  blabbing  day.”  It  is  true  that 
I have  not  as  yet  nut  these  thoughts  into 
writing  or  in  fact  into  any  meservable  form ; 
but  that  is  only  a mechanical  detail. 

Taverner. 


Although  the  death  of  my  friond  Albart 
Gallatin  Browne  was  not  entirely  unexpected 
—for  lie  had  fought  bravely  for  many  years 
against  an  Incurable  disease— the  hovering  of 
our  friendship  was  none  the  less  a sudden 
shock.  It  is  not  only  the  loss  of  the  man  of 
brilliant  intellect  and  wide  spreading  knowl- 
edge that  I deplore,  lor  these  were  common 
properly,  as  they  were  employed  unostenta- 
tiously for  the  public  good.  It  is  the  nature  of 
the  man  and  the  .stimulus  of  his  example  lhat 
I shall  miss— and  I know  that  I speak  for 
many— for  now.  alas,  they  live  only  in  the 
memory.  His  labors  for  the  Government 
during  and  after  the  war,  his  unceasing  war- 
fare against  the  corrupt  politics  of  another 
State— these  are  matters  of  public  record.  But 
the  rare  individuality  of  the  man.  his  gentle- 
ness. iiis  kindness  of  hoart,  the  qualities  that 
endeared  him  to  all  that  knew  him.  that  madn 
him  so  lovable  and  almost  set  him  apart  from 
others  of  hi9  race,  appeared  only  in  bis  pri- 
vate life. 


He  held  the  sternest  views  of  duty,  and  he 
was  bold  and  inexorable  in  carrying  them  out, 
even  with  full  knowledge  of  the  inevitable 
los<  of  private  advantage.  Ho  was  confined 
in  Charles  Streot  Jail,  handcuffed  to  a young 
negro,  for  joining  in  that  historic  attempt  to 
rescue  a fugitive  slave  here  in  Boston,  The 
assurance  of  substantial  reward  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  writing  ttie  famous  review  of 
a New  York  Court  of  Appeals  decision  in  the 
Tweed  case,  that  appeared  in  Harper’s 
Weekly.  Aud  yet  he  was  personally  the  most 
modest  and.  sensitive  of  men.  Although  his 
learning  was  profound  and  at  the  same  time 
curious,  it  served  to  enrich  aud  not  to  burden 
his  conversation ; and  in  conversation  he  was 
as  ready  to  listen  as  to  speak.  He  was  frank 
in  the  expression  of  his  convictions  when 
called  npon  for  declaration ; but  he  concealed 
his  sufferings  that  he  might  not  give  pain  to 
those  that  loved  him.  Nothing  that  pertained 
to  humanity  was  foreign  to  him.  A sufferer 
himself  from  cruel  disease,  ha  shared  most 
sympathetically  in  the  woes  of  humanity,  as 
well  as  in  the  pains  of  animals,  to  whom  he 
was  a devoted  friend. 


Colonel  Browne  was  debarred  in  great 
measure  from  entering  into  the  enjoyments  of 
club  life;  and  he  sought  consolation  in  books 
and  in  tbe  presence  of  a lew  familiar  friends. 
When  urged  to  give  to  many  of  his  singular 
experiences  ana  to  his  recollections  of  ais. 
tinguisbed  men  the  publicity  of  print  he 
smiled  and  alleged  as  an  excuse,  the  lack  of 
time;  not  wishing  to  confess  liis  want  of 
strength  and  so  to  cause  grief.  His  life  was 
an  instance  of  the  strange  ironies  of  this 
world.  He  was  so  gentle  that  pain  inflicted 
even  carelessly  upon  au  animal  distressed 
him ; yet  he  was  often  an  uncomplaining  prey 


to  intense  agony.  His  whole  life  was  a con- 
secration to  duty  aud  to  the  welfare  of  hu- 


manity; yet  the  very  performing  of  his  duty 
aud  the  carrying  out  of  his  benefactions  in- 
ducea  and  fed  the  disease  that  finally 
mastered  even  his  patient  endurance  and  iron 
will.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  his 
mauy  bidden  charities  or  of  the  sweetness  of 
his  inner  domestic  life.  But  many  a one 
upon  hearing  of  his  death  will  echo  the  mean- 
ing of  those  simply  pathetic  lines  of  Mathias 
Claudius: 

Sie  haben  einen  guten  Mann  begrabeu, 

Mir  aber  war  er  mehr. 
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A FALL  IN  JEWELLERY. 

Kver  since  the  twilight  of  the  world,  the 
shrines  of  deities  haye  been  decorated  with 
the  volnutary  offerings  of  the  faithful.  The 
Moabites  dancing  around  the  white-hot  idol 
of  Moloch  threw  into  the  seven  months  of 
bronze  things  that  they  valued.  Hour  and 
doves,  lambs  and  calves,  bulls  and  rams,  and 
their  little  ckitdreu,  plump  or  lean.  The 
heathen  warrior  of  the  North  sacrificed  the 
members  of  his  household  to  propitiate  his 
god.  Such  habits  were  well  nigh  universal. 
But  as  human  lives  were  cheap  and  were  re- 
garded as  of  less  importance  than  precious 
gems  and  minerals,  the  devout  would  some- 
times make  public  confession  of  their  belief 
by  stripping  themselves  of  their  ornaments 
and  placing  them  upon  the  altar;  or  they  sold 
them,  and  with  the  proceeds  paid  for  the  res- 
toration of  a battered  image  or  tor  the  con- 
struction of  one  upon  an  improved  pattern. 
Formerly  a sincere  worshipper  gave  up  with 
thankfulness  a wife  or  son ; he  now  erects  a 
reredos  or  inserts  a window  of  stained  glass. 

These  facts  are  familiar  to  all  students  of 
the  History  of  Religion,  and  they  require  no 
demonstration  or  elaboration.  A recent  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  a St.  Louis  church,  how- 
ever, calls  for  serious  consideration,  on  account 
of  its  complexity  and,  at  the  same  time,  its 
naivete. 

The  Centenary  Church  in  St.  Louis  is  “the 
most  aristocratic  Methodist  church”  of  that 
city,  if  report  may  be  believed.  During  the 
month  of  May  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  B. 
CarrodiXE — the  name  sounds  as  though  it 
were  of  chemical  extraction — preached  a 
series  of  sermons  against  the  use  of  golden 
ornaments,  alleging  that  it  was  against 
the  teachings  of  the  Methodist  church 

to  wear  jewels,  or  ornaments  of  gold  or  of  sil- 
ver, or  gewgaws  of  any  nature  whatsoever; 
and  he  called  upon  his  flock, to  give  up  their 
“costly  watches,  rings,  breastpins,  etc.,”  that 
they  might  be  sold  and  the  money  be  given  to 
the  poor.  And  so  at  a meeting  held  May 
30th,  to  quote  the  touching  words  of  a St. 
Louis  reporter,  “With  tearful  eyes,  young, 
“middle-aged  and  old  ladies  came  forward  to 
“the  altar  and  east  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
“minister  their  bracelets,  ear-rings,  brooches, 
“finger  rings,  etc.,  while  men  possessed  of  val- 
uable gold  watches  and  seal  rings  with  beam- 
I “ing  countenances  threw  them  on  the  altar.” 

! The  Rev.  Dr.  Carbodine  was  deeply  moved, 
and,  in  an  interview  with  the  reporter,  likened 
the  performance  “unto  P '.ecostsl  s<£m 
- — bed  in  the  Scriptures.” 

It  is  now  nearly  a month  since  the  jewellery 
descended  upon  the  altar,  and  during  the 
month  there  has  been  a most  unfortunate 
shrinkage  in  values.  It  seems  that  the 
various  articles  cannot  be  sold  in  their  present 
state,  as  some  sister  or  some  brother  would  be 
tempted  thereby,  and  the  sin  would  be  mortaL 
The  only  nse  that  can  be  made  of  the  stuff  is  I 
to  melt  it  down  and  to  sell  it  for  old  gold. 

case  of  Mr.  Loraxce  is  perhaps  one  of 
.lost  striking.  Ha  was  the  happy  posses- 
sor of  a pair  of  cuff -buttons  that  were  made 
out  of  two  35  gold  pieces.  He  found  delight 
in  these  chaste  ornaments,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  large  congregation  he  would  display 
them  by  carelessly  letting  first  one  arm  and 
then  the  other  hang  over  the  family  pew.  But 
in  the  contagion  of  religious  frenzy  he  dashed 
them  recklessly  upon  the  altar,  and  he  now 
wears — pathetic  detail — buttons  that  are  sold 
in  the  streets  for  five  cents  a dozen.  Although 
the  workmanship  of  the  abandoned  buttons 
bwmgbt  the  actual  cost  to  $15.  he  finds  now 
he  can  only  obtain  $2  50  for  them  at  the 
^itop  of  any  respectable  jeweller. 

Another  sad  instance  is  best  related  in  the  j 
very  words  of  the  St.  Louis  reporter : 

A gentleman  gave  up  a gold  watch  which 
cost  $150  or  3175.  The  works  are  useless  be- 
cause ihey  cannot  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  j 
being  used  in  another  watch,  it  being  against 
the  spirit  of  the  church  to  wenr  watches.  The 
works  of  a watch  for  second  hand  metal  are 
comparatively  valueless.  All  that  can  be 
realized  on  the  watch  is  on  the  case,  which, 
melted  down,  will  not  net  more  l ban  perhaps 
$10  or  $20. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  works  of  this 
; gentleman’s  watch  are  now  useless.  They 
i were  certainly  not  improved  by  the  rapid 
j horologie  transit  across  the  church,  however 
1 accurate  the  aim  might  have  been.  A plain 
i Waterbary  with  a heavy  hunting-case  would 
have  served,  the  Lord  more  efficaciously. 

The  Rev.  Du.  Cakroiiixe  explains  his  con- 
duct in  the  following  words:  "It  is  against 

i “the  teachings  of  the  Methodist  church  to 
; “wear  gold  ornaments,  but  the  Methodist  got 
“rich  and  began  wearing  them,  and  when  I 
“began  to  preach  about  it  it  was  like  a new 
' “doctiiue.” 

I It  appears  that  this  forced  sale  of  jewellery  t 
has  resulted  only  in  disappointment  and  re- 
gret. However  sincere  were  the  motives  of 
the  congregation,  the  cause  of  charity  has  suf- 
fered from  the  element  of  the  grotesque  that 
has  entered  into  the  scene,  and  from  the  anti- 
climax of  the  final  act.  And  yet  here  was  a 
literal  carrying  out  of  the  command  to  sell 
and  to  give  to  the  poor.  But  the  hyperbole  of 
the  Orient  is  not  easily  translated  into  the 
bald  vernacular  of  a Western  town. 
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I have  a friend— or  rather  an  acquaintance— 

' of  most  fastidious  taste,  and  he  therefore  suf- 
fers keenly  in  the  potty  details  of  daily  life, 
lie  is  constantly  dissatisfied,  for  instance, 
with  the  behavior  of  "trades  people,”  as  he 
sees  fit  to  call  the  useful  purveyors  to  our  nec- 
I essary  wants.  Each  day  brings  a fresh  com- 
plaint. His  dignity  is  always  under  fire.  The 
i butcher  did  not  follow  reverentially  his  ca- 
price. or  the  hairdresser  treated  bis  head  with- 
out due  distinction,  or  the  street  car  conduc- 
tor did  not  deign  to  answer  his  imperious 
summons,  but  pointed  in  silent  scorn  to  the 
sidewalk  just  b6yond.  The  other  day  his 
family  physician  advised  a peculiar  diet,  as 
Ins  system  was  sadly  out  of  order,  and  he  was 
sent — sorely  against  his  will— to  a shop  where  | 
various  eatables  that  come  under  the  name  of  | 
"Health  Food”  are  sold. 

Wheu  this  man  of  whims  stood  before  the  j 
counter  that  was  laden  with  glutinous  wares  | 
of  all  descriptions,  he  burst,  he  tells  me,  into  i 
open  execration.  The  very  packages  that  were 
; labelled  as  "Universal  Food”  insulted  the 
; aristocratic  individuality  of  his  taste.  Such 
i stomachic  democracy  was  most  repugnant  to  j 
him.  The  neatly  prepared  “Brain  Food”  and  | 

: "Educator  Crackers”  appeared  to  him  as  a ! 
i public  and  unwarrantable  reflection  upon  his 
intelligence.  But  he  was  chiefly  distressed  by 
the  cadaverous  appearance  of  the  clerk,  whose 
careless  inquiries  as  to  his  requirements  were 
| broken  by  fits  of  low  and  hollow  coughing; 
whose  face  suggested  an  admirable  make-up 
for  the  celebrated  apothecary  of  Mantua  ; 
rather  than  a minister  of  heallfc. 

*.  & 

And  so  the  ingenious  man  conceived  then 
and  there  his  great  idea  of  an  institution  for 
the  proper  training  of  clerks  in  every  branch 
of  business.  For  example,  if  his  theories  were 
to  be  put  into  practice,  the  ideal  clerk  of  a 
"Health  Food  Establishment”  should  be  of  a 
sanguine  nature  and  glowing  with  health.  He 
should  occasionally,  aud  as  if  by  stealth, nibble 
a brick  of  prepared  bread,  as  one  snatching  a 
fearful  joy.  Or  he  should  be  caught  by  a cus- 
tomer in  the  act  of  conveying  a handful  of 
"Educator  Crackers”  to  a pocket.  If  the  shop 
be  of  large  dimensions,  there  should  be  a 
neatly  set  table  where  one  of  the  clerks  and  a 
half  dozen  well-dressed  "cappers,”  male  and 
female,  should  be  seen  eating  of  the  different 
articles  sold  on  the  premises,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  delight  and  amid  continual  mer- 
riment. Of  course  such  clerks  should  be  of  a 
naturally  courageous  spirit  aud  endowed  with 
considerable  mimetic  power.  They  should, 
therefore.be  caught  young,  and  they  should 
be  under  constant  supervision,  until  they  ex- 
hibit a real  preference  for  the  food  they 
handle. 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

I was  sore  perplexed  when  I learned  last 
week  that  a reverend  gentleman  proposed  to 
give  in  a well  known  hal  a "cbalk  talk”  upon 
the  subject,  "Whore  is  Heaven?”  I am  famil- 
iar with  "smoke  talks.”  and  during  the  past 
season  I assisted  at  several  of  these  delightful 
affairs  at  the  club.  A "smoke  talk”  upon 
Heaven  would  be  an  incongruity;  whereas 
nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  if  the  sub- 
ject chosen  were  Heaven’s  antipodes— that 
dismal  aud,  I hope,  less  thickly  populated 
region.  But  a "chalk  talk”  upon  Heaven  baf- 
fles me  beyond  measure.  Does  the  reverend 
gentleman  draw  upon  a blackboard  pictures 
of  our  future  dwelling  place,  with  the  trunk 
line  leading  thither  broadly  indicated,  and 
with  the  various  connections  and  side  tracks 
traced  more  delicately?  Or  does  this  title  hide 
a subtle  allusion  to  those  unpleasant  concre- 
tions in  the  joints  of  sufferers  from  gout,  with 
a warning  to  mend  their  ways  and  to  lead  a 
sober  life? 

* 

« 

So  instead  of  going  to  church  Sunday  I pon- 
dered these  things  aud  indulged  iu  pleasing 
speculations.  If  the  lecturer  had  aunounced 
that  he  would  illustrate  the  Garden  of  Eden 
by  diagrams  I should  not  have  wondered;  for 
we  have  much  interesting  information  upon 
that  subject.  We  have  very  recently  been  in- 
formed by  a celebrated  preacher  that  it  was 
planted  in  the  spring,  and  he  has  been  kind 
enough  to  name  the  aav  of  the  month.  For- 
merly there  was  an  angry  dispute  between 
divines  as  to  whether  it  was  ip  the  spring  or  in 
the  fall,  fn  this  generation  we  demand  exact- 
ness; and  it  is  gratifying  that  the  exaspera- 
ting question  has  at  last  been  settled.  Dia- 
grams of  the  Paradise  of  Genesis  are  not  rare. 
I remember  an  admirable  bird’s-eye  view  in  a 
polyglot  Bible  owned  by  my  grandfather.  The 
garden  was  square,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  trees  and  the  shrubbery  would  have  de- 
lighted Sir  Thomas  Browne  wheu  meditating 
the  quincuncial  lozenge.  Adam  and  Evo  were 
in  the  foreground,  aud  an  angular  lion  was 
rubbing  his  head  against  Adam’s  shins.  The 
tree  of  life  stood  in  thecentre.  and  the  squirm- 
ing serpent,  from  a topmost  branch,  leered 
upon  the  pair. 
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Idealism  in  such  matters  seemed  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  to  the  old  school  men.  The  | 
saying  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you  I 
was  too  hard  for  them.  They  strove  to  be 
realists  so  far  as  the  future  was  concerned. 
My  friend,  the  Bookworm,  tells  me  of  an  old 
book  ho  once  saw;  it  was  written  by  Arnoulx. 
the  canon  of  the  Riez  Cathedral.  200  years 
ago.  The  title,  translated,  runs  as  follows: 
"The  Marvels  of  Paradise;  a full  description 
of  eternal  happiness  and  of  its  joys.”  Accord- 
ing to  tiie  good  canon,  paradisiacal  bliss  will 
consist  ehielly  in  listening  to  concerts.  Thou- 
sands of  millions  of  voices  will  sing  together  m 
perfect  tune.  The  angels  will  form  a triple 
chorus,  and  the  saints  will  be  added  thereto 
as  a reserve  force.  Many  of  the  curious  de- 
tails that  are  given  with  simplicity  would  in 
these  days  smack  of  irreverence.  But  the  list 
of  instruments  that  will  be  played  upon  may 
be  recited  without  offence.  It  includes  harps, 
flutes,  viols,  lutes,  spinets  "and  ail  instru- 
ments that  tickle  to  perfection  the  delicacy  of 
our  ears.”  Pulsatile  instruments  as  well  as 
nrass  will  he  excluded.  If  heaven  is  fashioned 
in  this  manner,  if  music  will  be  the  chief  rec- 
reation of  the  elect,  1 know  of  no  better  halt- 
j ing  place  for  ample  preparation  than  our  own 
beloved  town. 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

I should  he  sorry  for  one  reason  at  least  to 
see  electric  cars  iu  Marlboro  street.  The  reason 
is  this,  and  to  me  it  is  paramount — for  I own 
do  property  there:  The  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity as  the  motiv^  power  would  put  an  end 
to  street  car  conversation.  Humanity  is 
abashed  at  machinery.  The  stone  culler  talks 
as  he  swings  the  hammer;  but  the  man  that 
feeds  the  screaming  buzz-saw  becomes  reti- 
cent if  not  morose.  People  that  sit  behind 
horses  grow  communicative,  and  eveu 
straugers  will  remark  pleasantly  upon  the 
weather.  I now  delight,  .whenever  I take  a 
Back  l ay  car,  in  overhearing  accidemally 
the  gossip  of  my  neighbors,  the  confidences  of 
the  young  couple  opposite  me.  aud  even  an  oc- 
casional domestic  squabble.  Were  electricity 
substituted  for  horse  fiesb,  these  simple  joys 
would  cease.  The  ride  would  be  flavorless. 
The  public  would  be  shut  off  from  much  in- 
teresting information  of  a general  nature.  I 
The  passenger  would  lose  his  individuality  ' 
and  become  merely  a part  of  the  great  ■ 
machine. 

I have  spoken  in  years  past  of  tho  thought-  | 
less  desertion  of  cats  by  the  owners,  who  leave 
l their  home*  and  fly  the  summer  heal;  but 
| with  each  recurring  summer  the  same 
I thoughtlessness  is  shown  by  some,  and  I was 
■ therefore  much  pleased  when  I read  the  ap- 
! peal  of  Mr.  George  T.  Angeli  in  behalf  of  1 
j these  household  pets.  It  is  true  that  he  cou- 
' tmed  himself  to  the  possible  hardships  of 
"familv  cats” ; but  1 trust  that  the  humane 
will  also  provide  for  the  bachelors  and  spins- 
ters of  the  race.  I am  an  eye-witness  to  the 
necessity  of  this  appeal ; for  only  yes.erday  in 
my  walks  in  Commonwealth  avenue  and  in 
the  neighboring  streeis.  I saw  two  or  three 
cats— they  were  of  education  and  of  good 
breeding— seated  disconsolately  near  barred 
basement  windows.  They  mewed  piteously. 
They  were  wild-eyed  and  gaunt. 

*** 

Nor  can  implicit  confidence  be  always  put 
in  the  promises  of  friends,  however  kindly 
disposed  they  may  be  to  the  brute  creation. 
For  the  fate  of  the  cat  abandoned  temporarily 
bangs  on  the  good  nature  of  a servant.  And 
this  reminds  me  ot  a distressing  incident  that 
happened  last  summer.  One  of  my  fretnds 
—a  woman  of  large  heart— was  invited  to 
spend  a couple  of  months  at  Bar  Harbor.  She 
was  tbo  fond  owner  of  a fine  Maltese  cat 
named  Katharine.  She  could  not  take  her 
with  her;  and  sue  intended  to  close  her 
house.  Much  to  her  relief  a neighbor  con- 
sented to  provide  for  the  cat’s  wants  during 
the  absence  of  ihe  mistress;  and  it  was 
thought  and  agreed  that  the  sum  of  SI  60 
paid' each  week  would  supply  nutritious  and 
palatable  food,  and  a few  delicacies  of  the 
season.  But  when  my  friend  returned.  Katha- 
rine met  her  upon  ihe  steps.  She  complained 
bitterly  of  the  scautiness  and  of  the  inferior 
quality  of  her  fare,  and  pointing  to  her  emaci- 
aied  body  she  gave  the  ocular  proof.  And  so 
a friendship  that  bad  existed  between  two 
estimable  women  for  years  was  rudely  and  J 
unnecessarily  broken. 

In  speaking  these  words  in  favor  of  these  i 
animals.  lam  moved  only  by  feelings  of  geu-  j 
era)  philanthropy.  1 have  never  attempted  to 
I rival  Gautier  or  Baude  aire  in  chanting  their  I 
| praises;  and  I confess  that  they  are  to  me' 

I strange,  unearthly  animals,  associated  with 
witches  and  the  meffiory  of  Poe.  I know  of 
no  moro  desolate  sight,  however,  than  that  of 
t a cat  reduced  to  eyes  and  claws  vainly  seeking 
admission  to  the  woll-knowu  kitchen.  They 
were  more  tenderly  cared  for  in  olden  times. 

! And  i have  often  wondered  if.  remembering 
i vaguely  former  days  of  glory,  they  do  not, 

I like  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  hauker  after 
! the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt?  Do  they  not  even 
onvy  their  ancestors,  embalmed,  and  buried  iu 
the  olty  of  Bubastls? 
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DOMESTIC  CRY. 


Articles  have  lately  appeared  in  certain 
wspapera  of  the  East  aud  the  West  in  whioh 
is  asserted  that  it  is  uow  unnecessary  for 
tudents  of  music  to  go  to  European  cities  for 
he  purpose  of  pursuing  their  studies,  aud  that 
foreign  training  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  an 
injury  rather  than  a benefit.  A singer  writes 
t length.  She  tells  her  renders  that  she 
never  studied  in  Europe,  and  that  all  she 
nows  of  the  vocal  ait  she  “acquired  in  Now 
ork  city  from  local  teachers.”  And  when 
■ sings  in  public  she  gives  ample  proof  of 
aru  ith  of  her  statement.  Foreign  teacher^ 
roaohed  for  “reaping  a rich  harvest 
Vao  droves  of  our  countrymen  and 
,en  who  annually  haunt  Euro- 
pean conservatories.”  It  is  proclaimed 
as  a fact  that  nearly  every  city  in 
the  United  States  possesses  a conserv- 
atory of  importance.  "besides  having 
teachers  of  guaranteed  reputation.”  An 
appeal  is  made  to  the  American  matron,  and 
Mrs.  Lucy  Hamilton  Hooper  warns  her 
solemnly,  sayiug  that  “to  send  over  shiploads 
“ofinnoeout,  unprotected  girls,  who  are  at  the 
“mercy  of  adventurers  (often  their  teachers) 
”is  a very  grand  error.”  The  sentiment  of 
patriotism  is  invoked,  and  the  finger  of  scorn 
is  pointed  at  the  open  or  covert  disbeliever  in 
the  all-embracing  sufficiency  of  America  and 
American  institutions. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  has  been  a 
great  change  in  the  mnsical  condition  of  this 
country  within  the  last  twenty  years.  There 
are  many  excellent  teachers  scattered  over  the 
land,  ana  nearly  all  of  them  were  educated  in 
Europe.  Schools  of  music,  or  conservatories, 
to  u?c  the  larger  word,  have  appeared  sudden- 
ly, like  Jonah’s  gourd,  and  they  are  fashioned 
after  the  music  schools  of  Europe.  We  have 
orchestras  of  high  reputatiou;  the  leaders  are 
imported  from  Europe,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  players  are  of  loreign  birth.  There 
are  American  composers  that  write  sym- 
phonies and  overtures,  cantatas  aud  pianoforte  j 
pieces  and  songs,  and  they,  the  composers  of  j 
repute,  were  almost  without  exception,  scholars  I 
of  French  or  German  teachers.  A country  | 
without  traditions  of  musical  art,  without  a I 
mnsical  history,  must  in  becoming  musical 
borrow  freely  for  a time  from  other  nations. 

And  in  this  sudden  musical  transformation, 
haste  and  superficiality  have  entered  in;  and 
this  was  perhaps  inevitable.  A man  called 
himself  a professor  of  singing  or  of  pianoforte 
playing.  Ilis  credentials  were  not  examined  ; 
ihere  was  not  time  enough.  People  that  had 
gained  money  during  trie  civil  war  were  eager 
to  give  their  children  “advantages”;  aud 
they  sent  them  to  a music  teaeuor,  whether 
the  children  were  musically  inclined  or  dull  of 
ear.  Pianofortes  were  turned  out  in  great 
quantities.  There  was  a “musician”  in  each 
and  every  house;  a musician  who  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  did  not  know  the  key  of  the  waltz  j 
or  nocturne  that  rested  upon  the  rack. 

Fortunately  wo  have  passed  beyond  that 
stage;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  excellent 
musical  instruction  may  be  obtained  in  oar 
large  cities.  But  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  sav 
that  man  for  man  the  teachers  in  Paris  and 
the  great  cities  of  Germany  are  more  fully 
equipped  for  their  work  than  are  oar  own  in- 
structors. There  are  poor  teachers  there; 
there  are  sharks  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  our 
own  country.  But  the  pupil  that  is  swindled 
abroad  would  undoubtedly  he  swindled  at 

home;  and  it  might  be  added  in 
parenthesis  that  at  least  one-half  of 
those  now  studying  music  a3  a profession 
here  and  in  foreign  cities  would  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  their  fellow  creatures,  if  they  should 
abandon  their  studies  tomorrow  aud  learn 
some  congenial  trade  or  enter  into  a useful 
business.  For  music  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a trade  open  to  all  apprentices ; it  is  an  art 
to  be  eagerly  and  heroically  pursued  by  the 
one  naturally  endowed. 

Now  the  great  benefit  derived  from  musical  ■ 
study  iu  a foreign  city  is  the  artistic  atrnos-  1 
phere  of  the  place.  It  is  not  the  mere  iu-  , 
struction,  it  is  not  the  routine  work  alone, 
that  makes  the  player  or  the  singer.  The 
surroundings  are  of  as  much  importance,  the  j 
wanner  in  which  the  subject  is  regarded  by  the 
pil’s  associates,  who  have  been  steeped  in 
aditions  and  have  undergone  the  influence  of 
sredity.  The  young  American  will  learn 
\e  lesson  of  patience  and  the  sin  of  undue 
iSte.  He  wil)  learn  tlioroulghness ; he  will 
the  same  time  acquire  little  by  little  the 
eat  gift  of  discrimination,  the  power  of 
[seiy  rejecting  or  accepting  that  which  he 
3 heard  and  learned,  after  he  has  returned 
his  dative  country  and  is  obliged  to  work 
himself  and  for  himself.  He  will  humbly 
rnowledge  that  ouly  a few  of  each  geoera- 
u can  be  truly  called  great;  and  he  will 
~e  to  be  a victim  of  seif-imposition.  He 
11  become  broader,  more  catholic  in  spirit ; 
will  have  a keener  sense  of  values.  And 
this  education  he  will  he  indebted 
:0  the  art  museums,  to  the  ancieut  buildings, 
o the  picturesqueness  of  the  streets,  to  the 
spirit  of  the  peonle  who.  even  in  public  im- 


To  appeal  tn  a young  musician’s  patriotism 
and  urge  it  against  foreign  alntly,  saying  that 
which  we  need  is  American  art  tor  Americans 
is  akin  to  the  current  belief  in  the  West  that 
if  foreign  paintings  he  excluded  from  our 
shores,  some  young  genius  of  I’eoria  will  there- 
fore paint  a mnsternieoo.  It  will  he  many 
years  before  we  cau  be  truly  railed  a nation 
of  thorough  musical  education.  And  tho 
number  of  years  will  not  be  lussened  by  car- 
rying the  doctrines  of  protection  into  musicnl 
instruction  and  indulging  in  national  omphalic 
contemplation. 
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Ff  EKT:  IN  BOSTON. 

Mv  most  faithful  readers  know  that  I have 
no  desire  to  go  into  tho  country,  as  I much 
prefer  tho  city  streets  and  sights.  This  I have 
repeatedly  said  summer  after  summer,  Dut 
some  of  ray  friends  by  tbeir  importunity  have 
almost  exhausted  my  patience.  One  says  that 
l should  be  more  careful  of  my  health.  An- 
other thinks  that  my  views  of  life  would  be 
broadened  if  1 should  study  men  and 
things  away  from  the  town.  A yonng  author 
1 did  not  know  before  that  he  was  of  an  envi- 
ous disposition— had  the  effrontery  to  tell  mo 
it  was  plain  from  tho  quality  of  my  literary 
work  of  the  few  weeks  past  that  I needed  rest, 
and  needed  it  sadly.  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  a clubman— he  owns  a cottage  in  some 
lonely  soot  aud  contrives  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  here  in  Boston— expostulated 
with  me.  saying,  “1  wonder  why  you  do  not 
leave  the  city,  its  foul  air,  its  poverty,  its 
crime.  Even  the  Common  is  not  free  from  ex- 
hibitions of  rowdyism.  Last  Sunday  a poor 
man,  a cripple.  w»s  badgered  by  a crowd  of 
hoodlums  and  was  finally  driven,  like  a 
hunted  beast,  into  the  street.  1 should  think 
that  a man  of  your  contemplative  mood  would 
prefer  the  quiet  and  simplicity  of  the  coun- 
try.” 

« 

* * 

Now  it  happened  that  I had  just  finished  the 
reading  of  an  account  of  a pleasant  scene  in 
village  life,  and  the  village  is  not  many  miles 
from  here.  A gentleman  named  Pratt  went 
a-fishing,  and  his  luck  was  so  great  that  lie 
tarried  willingly  until  a late  hour  of  tho 
uight.  His  sport  was  seriously  disturbed  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a crowd  of  masked 
men  aimed  with  clubs.  “With  a whoop  and 
a yell”  they  fell  upon  him.  and  knocked  him 
down  and  pulled  him  tin  alternately  and  for 
some  time.  But  as  satiety  is  inevitable  in 
even  the  keenest  pleasures,  they  at  length 
grew  weary  of  this  simple  amusement.  They 
then  stripped  him,  besmeared  his  body  with 
coal  tar,  and  covered  him  with  goose  feathers. 
After  kicking  him  severely,  they  finally  left 
him  to  his  meditations.  And  Mr.  Pratt,  look- 
ing like  some  strange  bird  of  monstrous  pro- 
portions, found  his  way  home  with  difficulty, 
and  without  his  fish,  which  had  escaped  his 
mind  owing  to  the  press  of  other  thoughts. 

• 

• M. 

This  Mr.  Pratt  had  not  been  guilty  of  any 
heinous  or  abnormal  crime.  Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  he  had  committed  a menu  of- 
ience  uncovered  by  the  law.  He  was  suspected 
of  having  given  information  concerning  the 
illegal  selling  of  liquor;  and  this  suspicion  be 
declares  to  be  without  foundation.  Now  I 
assert  that  such  a cowardly,  malicious  and 
cruel  outrage  as  the  one  X have  described 
would  De  almost  impossible  in  the  city.  That  ) 
country  life  is  distinguished  by  innocence  aud 
purity  is  an  exploded  idea,  an  idea  that  is 
laughed  at  by  the  village  doctor  and  the  statis- 
tician of  crime.  1 read  that  Diocletian  was  so 
much  affected  with  the  very  being  in  the 
country  that  “he  gave  over  his  sceptre,  and 
turned  gardener.”  But  on  the  other  hand  we 
all  know  the  gentle  amusements  of  Tiberius 
at  Capri.  When  I was  ai  college  I spent  much 
| time  over  the  ingenious  wo  ks  of  Monsieur 
Restif  de  la  Bretonne.  They  were  not  in  the 
prescribed  course,  it  is  true,  but  I thought  the 
perusal  of  them  would  give  me  a certain  facil- 
ity iu  French— and  1 still  remember  the  ironi- 
cal comments  of  tho  famous  sentimentalist 
upon  the  alleged  inherent  goodness  of  the  vil- 
lagers among  whom  he  was  brought  up. 


There  is  too  much  involuntary  solitariness 
in  the  country.  Louesomeness engenders  hor- 
rid thoughts  aud  savage  deeds.  A friend  of 
mine  once  spent  two  mouths  in  a high  valley 
ot  the  Canton  de  Vaud— where  he  so  mastered 
che  language  iu  its  purity  that  wlieu  he  went 
to  France  the  frivolous  Parisians  hardly  un- 
derstood him-  All  day  he  saw  nothing  but 
the  "awful  Alpine  track.”  Ail  night  he  heard 
nothing  but  tne  rushing  of  the  glacier-fed 
torrent  and  the  sighs  and  groans  of  nature.  He 
told  me  that  iu  consequence  he  understood 
the  souls  of  brooding  murderers.  Possibly  his 
expression  was  extravagant,  but  surely  the 
most  atrocious  aud  the  meanest  crimes  are 
the  result  of  solitude.  It  is  uot  well  to  be 
alone  with  nature.  And  so.  my  friend,  the 
Club  man,  must  bring  forward  other  argu- 
ments to  dislodge  me  from  my  mental  posi- 
tion. I like  the  enforced  proximity  of  human- 
ity; I love  the  toucii  of  elbows.  Dearer  to  me 
than  mountain  peak  or  sombre  forest  are  the 
shoos  and  streets  of  the  city,  whose  "towers, 
temples  and  pinnacles  stand  upon  her  head 
like  borders  of  fine  gold,  whose  waters  like 
fringes  of  silver  hang  at  the  hems  of  her  gar- 
ments.” Taverner. 


I saw  yesterday  In  Tremont  stroot  two  oxen 

serving  as  sandwich-man.  A placard  fostoned 
to  their  horns  wave  information  concerning  u 
land  tale  and  balloon  ascension  in  u neighbor- 
ing town.  I confess  that  1 do  not  see  why  tho 
oue  should  be  the  corollary  of  the  other.  Possi- 
bly  more  is  a symbolical  significance,  hut  even 
then  the  meaulug  would  bo  ominous  to  the 
purchaser.  For  il  tho  value  of  the  laud  should 
ascend  like  the  balloon,  ilmuslborenjemborcd 
that  the  balloon  comes  down  and  ofleu  with  a 
rush.  Or  If  the  air-ship  is  swallowed  up  for- 
ever in  the  Infinite  abyss,  the  inevitable  com- 
parison must  distress  the  buyer  of  lots.  The 


The  new  law  relating  to  drunkenness  wa 
discussed  last  evening  at  the  club,  and  i 
learned  that  it  was  the  geuoral  improssloi. 
that  overt  intoxication  twice  a year  was  not 
to  bo  sternly  condemned,  but  was  iu  fact  al-  ^ 
lowed.  And  this  led  me  to  redact  upon  the 
great  improvement  in  morals,  so  far  as 
approval  of  the  undue  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages is  concerned.  Only  a century  ago  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  were  of  three-bottle  capacity, 
aud  our  own  clergymen  ace  said  to  have  par- 
taken freely  of  ruin.  But  we  have  grown 
more  moderate.  To  be  fuddled  with  wine,  or 
to  convert  oneself  Into  a malt-worm  or  man- 
fish  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a distinctive 
attribute  of  genius  or  good- breeding. 


Nor  do  I think  that  our  young  men  drink  as 
much  and  as  unnecessarily  as  those  of  former 
years.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
change;  aud  Uie  more  universal  interest  taken  1 


j in  athletic  sports  is  by  no  means  the  least  of 
I them.  Of  course  upon  occasions  of  great  pub- 
| lie  rejoicing— as  upon  the  receipt  of  the  news 
from  New  Ixmdon— the  temptation  to  exag- 
gerated good  fellowship  and  kindly  feeling  is 
contagious  and  well-nigh  irresistible.  Such  I 
occasions,  however,  are  rare.  Ana  1 am  glad  ' 
to  see  that  in  hot  weather  my  neighbors  are  j 
more  temperate,  ana,  during  the  day  at  least, 
drink  cooling  and  innocuous  draughts.  I.  my- 
self. have  before  this  given  expression  to  mv  J 
views  upon  this  serious  question.  While  I , 
think  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  abolish  drunk- ! 
enness  by  legislation  and  impertinence  to  try 
to  convert  drinking  into  a crime.  I firmly  be- 
lieve in  moderation.  Nor  would  I go  beyond 
the  limit  commended  by  Seneca  and  allowed 
by  Cato: 

"A  sober  incalescence  and  reeulated  aeatnation.'’ 

Taverner.  ! 


0 uJUj  V-  f / 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  number  of  female 
cyclists— may  I be  pardoned  for  using  such  a 
word!  is  constantly  increasing.  I meet  them 
more  and  more  frequently  in  my  walks,  and 
not  only  in  the  dusk  when  they  might  pass  for 
men,  but  in  the  glaring  noonday  sun  and  eveu 
of  a Sunday.  It  is  not  the  defiance  of  con- 
ventionality or  of  Sabbatic  prejudice  that  dis- 
tresses me;  but  to  me  the  sight  of  a lovely 
woman  perched— I purposely  use  a gentle 
phrase— upon  this  whizzing  machine  is  un- 
pleasant. Feminine  awkwardness— for  there 
are  awkward  women- is  thus  intensified. 
Now  I do  not  object  to  woman’s  participation 
I in  athletic  sports.  On  the  contrary,  I gaze 
admiringly  at  a graceful  skater  or  at  a girl 
who  is  a part  of  her  horse.  Ttie  lines  of  beauty 
accentuated  by  coqueltislily  simple  dress 
please  me  beyond  measure  as  I look  upon  a 
game  of  lawn  tenuis.  But  the  female  form 
divine  never  appears  so  common  and  so 
i human  as  when  it  is  joined  with  a "cycle.” 
The  back  is  painfully  bent;  the  whole  body 
seems  cramped  aud  strained. 

*** 

And  I should  think  that  the  operation  of 
propulsion  would  be  injurious  to  the  rider  and  I 
nut  unlike,  in  this  lespect.  the  working  of  1 
sewing  machine  treadles.  More  terrt Die  than  ! 
this,  however,  is  the  thought  that  the  rider  ! 
must  necessarily  for  the  nonce  wear  some 
garment  not  distinctively  feminine.  But  now 
I speak  as  an  amateur,  aud  I am  obliged  to  in- 
j dulge  in  vague  speculations.  Possibly  it  is 
the  habit  of  ibese  modern  Amazons  to  iudulge 
in  bifurcated  skirts — for  so  1 Delieve  a compro- 
mise is  termed.  Not  long  ago  I read  that  the 
Executive  Boara  of  the  Women’s  National 
Council— an  organization  that  closely  resem- 
bles, as  I imagine,  the  ancient  Velimgericht — 
had  issued  a decree  that  ou  and  after  June  1, 
1892,  business  women — typewriters,  "sales- 
• girls.”  cashiers,  compositors  and  clerks— shall 
begin  wearing— I dread  writing  the  word- 
trousers. 

• 

I am  not  comforted  in  view  of  this  dreadful 
decree  by  the  s'.aiement  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  womeu  uow  upon  earth  wear 
trousers.  Nor  would  I willingly  live  among 
them.  I admit,  however,  that  dress  is  merely 
the  fashion  of  a day,  and  changes  continually 
Willi  the  caprice  of  the  fair.  The  vast  ruff, 
the  enormous  farthingale  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth dirt  not  discourage  love  making;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  that  age  was  an  age  of  heroes 
and  adventure.  For  my  own  part.  I prefer  tho 
j disguises  and  even  the  cruel  deceptions  of  our 
present  fashion  to  the  cynical  frankness  of  the 
j proposed  reform,  tor  fanatics  uron  the  subject 
dignify  the  radical  change  by  this  more  noble 
name.  And  for  this  reason  I fret  at  the  sight 
of  female  "cyclers.”  as  they  must  iuevitaoly 
dou  the  glory  ana  the  pride  of  man  and  so 
bring  in  an  inartistic  uniformity  of  raiment 
lb  at  I can  only  regard  as  the  abomination  of 
desolation.  Taverner. 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

According  to  my  usual  custom  I watched 
the  movements  of  the  crowd  last  Saturday, 
and  so  enjoyed  myself  more  keenly  than  if  I 
had  taken  an  active  and  noisy  part  in  the  cele- 
bratiou.  I strolled  about  the  Common  both  in  | 
the  afternoon  and  the  evening,  stopping  at 
intervals  to  listen  to  a peddler;  or  I waited  for 
the  balloon  ascension  and.  later,  for  the  fire- 
works. I have  but  little  sympathy  with  the 
people  that  annually  protest  against  the 
‘'desecration  of  the  Common.”  and  I would  j 
not  miss  a sight  that  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
heart  of  an  American  city. 

In  former  years  I have  delighted  in  the 
oratorical  powers  of  the  race  of  hucksters  and 
of  showmen.  Saturday  I missed  sadly  the 
perfervid  rhetoric,  the  daring  similes,  the 
sesquipedalian  words,  the  poetical  quotations, 
the  startling  statements  in  regard  to  scientific 
discoveries,  the  flow  of  humor,  and  above  all 
the  wealth  of  personal  reminiscences  that  so  j 
distinguished  the  former  wanderers  who,  ac-  j 
cording  to  their  owu  confession,  deprived  I 
themselves  of  the  pleasures  of  home  and  of  ! 
family  life  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  aud  not 
in  hope  of  private  gain.  I fear  that  the  decay 
of  eloquence  is  universal,  and  not  confined  to 
court  room  aud  legislative  hall.  It  grieved  me 
that  the  Alligator  Girl  found  no  worthy  ex- 
it of  her  natural  charms.  The  praises  of 
• 'Electrical  Lady  were  but  feebly  sounded. 

ne  exhibitor  of  the  Ossified  Man— I under- 
stand that  it  wa  but  a bony  imitation  of  the 
marvellous  original— contented  himself  with 
a bald  announcement  of  the  price  of  admission 
and  candidly  acknowledged  that  he  could  sav 
no  more.  The  vendors  of  whips— and  hun- 
dreds bought  as  though  smitten  with  a desire 
to  revive  the  order  of  the  Flagellauts— waited 
to  be  questioned,  and  made  change  with  seem- 
ing indifference.  The  touter  for  the  minstrels 
stammered  and  covered  liis  confusion  by  seiz- 
ing violently  the  one  nearest  him— I speak 
from  personal  experience— and  urging  him  to 
let  his  children  see  the  show. 

Aud  yet  I listened  with  pleasure  to  a lanky 
individual  with  dull  eyes  and  a three-days' 
heard.  He  was  from  Albany,  he  said,  and  his 
business  engagements  obliged  an  immediate 
return,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his 
cor-strops  at  a sacrifice.  His  volubility  was 
ily  equalled  by  his  confidence  in  the  sur- 
passing merit  of  the  goods.  The  statement 
that  a man  in  New  York  State  had  once 
walked  six  iqiles,  before  breakfast,  in  a snow 
storm,  and  with  bare  feet,  to  obtain  a strop, 
leu  to  several  hasty  purchases.  Different  in 
his  methods,  but  a veritable  artist,  was  the 
seller  of  five-eent  boxes  of  blacking.  The 
retail  price  was  much  higher— l7Vx,  I think 
he  said — and  he  only  had  a few  boxes  that  he 
was  presenting  to  the  public  at  a nominal 
price,  thus  carrying  out  the  instructions  of 
New  York  gentlemen  of  whom  he  was  the 
agent.  He  had  an  oily  tongue,  aud  he  mur- 
mured his  confidences.  Then  there  was  a 
seller  of  root  beer  who  joined  a stentorian 
voice  to  a force  of  pathetic  entreaty  that 
would  have  excited  the  envy  of  an  Evangelist. 
Tht.oe  three  were  alone.  The  tired  people  he- 
Uind  the  refreshment  stands  said  but  little 
and  regarded  their  customers  languidly  or 
wondered  at  their  courage, 

That  the  popular  lore  of  oratory  still  sur- 
vives was  shown  by  the  interest  taken  in  the 
exercises  held  under  the  Temperance  Tent. 
The  tent  was  decorated  with  Scripture  texts 
and  rude  pictures  of  hideous  snakes  and  grin- 
ning skulls  reflecting  upon  the  use  of  alcohol. 
YouDg  women  in  white  played  upon  brass  in- 
struments. and  there  was  singing.  Many  of  j 
ihe  speakers  were  listened  to  with  respect;  a 
few  were  ironically  applauded  and  were  asked 
hard  questions,  I was  more  interested,  how- 
ever. in  the  arguments  and  comments  of 
listeners  in  the  outer  ring  where  I happened 
to  staDd.  The  expression  of  the  religious 
views  entertained  by  certain  demonstrative 
persons  w;  s forcible  and  pungent;  and  re- 
marks upon  topics  of  the  day  often  punctuated 
irrelevantly  the  discourse  ot  the  earnest 
preacher.  To  the  majority  of  the  hearers  the 
whole  affair  was  a show,  and  the  subject 
under  discussion  seemed  one  in  which  they 
took  no  personal  interest. 


As  1 have  repeatedly  remarked.  I do  not 
think  that  we  take  kindly  to  our  holidays. 
There  was  the  usual  effort  after  enjoyment 
f < rather  than  genuine  enjoyment.  The  hap- 
piest faces  f saw  were  worn  by  strongly  con- 
structed little  boys,  who  drank  eagerly  huge 
glasses  of  pink  fluids  and  were  none  the 
worse.  There  was  much  courtship,  aud  even 
in  the  afternoon  I saw  open  manifestations  of 
warm  affection.  And.  as  usual,  when  a couple 
was  discovered  "spooning’’  the  man  was 
abashed,  but  the  woman  exulted  mightily  in 
hec  conquest  and  was  reckless  of  observation. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people  seemed  a task:  nor  were  the  lines  in 
their  tired  faces  smoothed  by  the  thought  of  a 
holiday. 


I was  struck  by  the  comparative  ab- 
sence of  the  New  England . type.  There 
were  Irish,  and  Germans,  and  Italians  and 
negroes,  but  seldom  did  I see  the  traditional 
Ne.v  England  face.  The  women  were  plain, 
and  they  were  too  oiten  decked  with  cheap 
aud  misplaced  finery.  They  had  no  sense  of 
color.  They  concealed  their  good  points  and 
called  attention  to  that  which  should  have 
been  hidden.  The  most  tastefully  dressed 
women,  that  is,  in  the  afternoon,  so  far  as  I 
saw,  were  two  or  three  Italians  that  were  sell- 
ing peanuts  and  lemonade.  Butin  the  even- 
ing there  was  a difference,  aud  the  true-born 
Americans  were  not  so  greatly  in  the  minority. 
The  most  remarkable  sight  of  the  whole  day 
was  the  rapid  breaking-un  of  the  crowd  the 
moment  the  exhibition  of  fireworks  was  over. 
And,  however  insignificant  any  individual 
member  of  it  may  have  been,  the  crowd  itself, 
as  shown  by  the  electric  lights  and  the  glare 
of  the  fireworks,  was  impressive  and.  viewed 
in  certain  aspects,  terrible. 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

A few  days  ago  I sDoke  of  a friend  of  mine 
who  was  put  upon  a diet  of  “Health  Foods.” 
As  he  told  me  at  the  time  that  he  had  par- 
taken—in  moderation— of  “Educator  crack- 
ers,” I naturally  regarded  them  as  a species 
of  sanitary  breadstuff  and  wrote  of  them  as 
such.  A courteously  worded  note  tells  me 
that  I was  mistaken,  and  I here  acknowledge 
my  mistake  and  the  receipt  of  a can  of  crack- 
ers. I have  also  learned  that  the  name  indi- 
cates the  purpose  of  the  cracker,  which  is  to 
educate  the  public  to  eat  slowly,  for  it  caunot 
be  swallowed  hastily.  Its  full  title  is  the  "Dr. 
Johnson  Educator.”  I thought  at  first— and  I 
plumed  myself  upon  my  shrewdness— that  it 
was  called  Ironically  after  the  great  lexico- 
grapher, who,  we  are  told,  among  other 
pleasing  table  habits,  "tore  his  dinner  like  a; 
famished  wolf,  with  the  veins  swelling  on} 
his  forehead,  and  the  perspiration  running! 
down  his  cheeks.”  I was  disappointed  when  I 
found  out  that  the  Johnson  of  the  cracker  was 
the  proprietor,  and  that  he  was  unaccom- 
panied by  an  admiring  BoswelL 

s 

* * 

Are  such  preparations,  such  edible  warnings  j 
really  neoes3ary?  Do  we  eat  too  fast,  and  do  j 
we  in  this  respect  also  outstrip  less  favored 
nations?  I am  afraid  that  it  is  a national  vice, 
not  restricted  to  the  poor  and  the  iguorant,but 
found  in  the  full  glory  of  its  shame  among  the 
money-makers.  For  whenever  I lunch  or  dine 
in  a restaurant,  I am  amazed  at  orders  that  1 1 
hear,  aud  at  the  haste  of  deglutition.  I am 
told  that  in  certain  foreign  cities  the  second 
meal  of  the  day  serves  as  a resting  place,  and 
a generous  hour — in  some  offices  a longer 
space  of  time — is  allowed  for  it.  But  we  run, 
and  swallow,  and  run.  There  is  a painful 
lack  of  discrimination  in  the  orders,  an  opeD 
contempt  for  the  varying  seasons  with  their 
concomitant  and  appropriate  diets.  A man 
should  cull  out  his  food  as  carefully  as  he 
would  choose  a wife  or  a cravat.  JPerched 
upon  a stool,  or  standing  iu  front  of  a counter, 
the  clerk  gobbles,  with  one  eye  upon  the 
clock.  The  stomach  is  entitled  to  more  re- 
spectful treatment,  And  I regret  to  say  that 
the  hanker  and  the  merchant  too  often  take 
their  business  with  them  to  the  restaurant. 
This  is  all  wrong.  There  should  be,  as  1 have 
so  often  preached,  moro  leisure  in  lito. 

*** 

I happened  recently  to  sit  near  a young  ex. 
duisite  in  a well-known  public  dining-room, 
and  1 heard  him  ask  the  waiter  at  what  hour 
the  "best  people”  were  to  be  seen  there.  The 
negro  answered,  "1  don’t  know,  sir;  we  feed 
the  most  between  twelve  and  naif-past  one.”  j 
The  mass  of  the  people  eat  the  heaviest  meal 1 
in  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day.  hurriedly,  and 
returning  immediately  to  work.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom, and  I cannot  believe  that  it  is  wise,  ex- 
cept possibly  for  those  that  are  doomed  to  the 
rudestlabor.  I admit  that  late  dinners  are  a 
comparatively  modern  invention.  The  growth 
of  civilization  has  been  marked  by  a succes- 
sive retardation  of  the  hour  ot  dining.  In  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  the  nobility  dined  at  eleven 
in  the  morning  and  supped  at  five,  while  the 
merchauts  and  husbandmen  dined  at  high 
noon.  We  are  wiser  in  part.  Surely  the  most 
substantial  meal  should  be  taken  after  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and  when  the 
mind  is  in  a measure  relieved  of  anxiety.  It 
should  be  looked  forward  to;  it  should  he 
simple  and,  at  the  same  time,  a triumph  of 
careful  study. 


But  this  is  too  weighty  a subject  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  asiDgle  paragraph.  Indeed,  it  will 
serve  as  a text  for  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
chapters  of  my  book ; so  I do  not  intend  to 
discount  here  its  future  value.  And  yet  I can- 
not refrain  from  a few  suggestions.  As  a na- 
tion, we  are  barbarians  in  the  matter  of  soup. 
This  necessity  of  life— that  is,  true,  generous, 
vivid  life— is  regarded  by  too  many  as  a luxury 
or  au  affectation.  The  daily  waste  of  a poor 
family  might  be  turned  into  economical 
nutrition,  if  the  people  were  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  soup.  My  friend, 
the  Artist,  who  lived  for  years  in  France,  tells 
me  that  even  now  he  often  envies  the  work- 
man ot  that  country  his  pot-au-feu  and  sniffs 
in  happy  dreams  the  savor  of  the  onion  soup 
of  the  humblest  concierge  in  Paris.  We  pay 
too  much  attention  to  meat,  nor  in  sarcophagy 
do  we  show  the  discrimination  ot  the  canni- 
bal. Our  salads  are  frequently  ruined  by  the 
absurd  richness  of  the  dressing,  and  we  do  not 
know  the  value  of  olive  oil.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  enormity  of  vinegar  and  sugar  with 
lettuce  is  not  so  commonly  practiced,  and  ice 
is  not  now  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the 
proper  enjoyment  of  claret  But  pie  is  still 
held  in  respect,  and  the  most  devout  hold  np 
the  example  of  Emerson  for  emulation.  And 
I confess  that  I do  not  protest  against  that 
delicious,  old-fashioned  species  known  as  the 
“deep  apple,”  without  a bottom  crust,  with 
teacup  in  the  middle.  I am  grieved  to  learn, 
by  the  way,  that  Shaker  apple-sauce  has 
talleu  into  disrepute. 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

My  friend,  the  Musician,  was  mnch  moved 
by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Professor  Haupt, 
who  died  Monday  in  Berlin.  (His  Dame  by 
the  way  was  Carl  August,  not  Morttz,  as  cabled 
from  abroad.)  Last  evening  1 heard  my  friend 
talking  at  the  clnb  with  his  fellows,  and  the 
reminiscences  exchanged  by  two  or  three  of 
the  old  man’s  pupils — he  was  nearly  81— inter- 
ested me,  although  I am  Dot  of  the  fraternity. 
It  seems  that  he  had  had  for  years  a genuine 
fondness  for  Americans  aDd  was  always  ex- 
tremely kind  to  them.  The  list  of  his  pupils 
includes  many  of  the  most  celebrated  organ- 
ists of  this  country,  aud  his  special  favorite 
was  my  esteemed  friend.  Professor  John  K. 
Paine  of  Cambridge,  who  studied  under  him 
about  thirty  years  ago.  Hiupt  never  weaned, 
by  the  way,  of  telling  of  the  remarkable  in- 
dustry and  rare  talent  of  the  young  man  who 
is  now  known  throughout  the  land  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  CEatDus  music  and  other  works  of 
long  breath.  The  late  Eugene  ThayeT  was 
another  of  Ills  pupils. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  his  pupils,  the 
old  Director  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Church 
Music  must  have  been  a singularly  lovable 
character,  simple  tn  his  tastes,  without  vain 
conceit,  and  yet  with  a proper  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  his  office.  In  his  youth  he  struggled 
with  sharp  poverty,  but  from  middle  age 
uu  til  the  end  he  was  in  very  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances and  held  positions  of  high  liouor. 
It  6eems  ibat  liis  lessons  wore  enlivened  with 
many  anecdotes  and  with  shrewd  comments 
upon  musio  and  composers.  He  had  played 
ior  Goethe’s  Bettina,  whom  he  described  as  a 
charming  woman  who  wondered  at  his  skill 
in  the  employment  of  the  pedals.  He  had 
beard  Mendelssohn  play  upon  a Berlin  organ, 
and  he  said  that  his  performance  W3S  that  of 
an  amateur.  He  was  a great  admirer  of  Liszt 
as  a pianist,  but  he  could  not  endure  the! 
pounding  of  modern  athletes  Although  his 
taste  was  very  severe  as  regards  music  written 
for  the  orgau.  it  was  catholic  in  other  branches 
of  composition,  and  he  held  Rossini  in  deep 
respect. 

* * 

Late  in  life  he  married  a young  wife,  and  he 
was  happy  in  his  children.  The  musical  off- 1 
spring  of  his  brain  were  few  in  number, 
scholarly  and  dry.  He  wore  a large  seal  ring  j 
upon  the  first  finger  of  his  right  hand,  and  I 
upon  state  occasions  he  sported  a decoration 
aud  a marvellous  shirt-pin.  His  two  passions 
were  Bach  and  suuff.  His  handwriting  was 
as  plain  as  print,  plainer  than  German  text. 

I am  told  that  he  was  nearly  the  last  of  the 
old  school  of  Germau  organists,  and  that,  the 
younger  men  strive  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  great  modern  French  players  upon  that 
noble  instrument;  yet  in  many  of  the  details 
of  his  technique  he  was  more  French  than 
German.  I wish  that  I could  hear  his  favorite 
pupil  play  once  more  at  a noontide  concert; 
but.  alas,  the  great  organ  that  was  once  the 
pride  of  Music  Hall  is  now  lying  somewhere, 
forsaken  aud  in  pieces. 


The  worst  objection  to  tUf  new  method  of 
death  by  electricity  is  the  consequent  intro- 
duction into  our  much-abnsed  language  of 
another  abomination  iu  the  shape  of  the  word 
"electrocution.”  It  is  a hideous  word.  It  is 
of  mongrel  derivation,  and  the  “cution”  is 
without  meaning.  There  is  no  reason  why 
plain  aud  familiar  “execution”  may  not  be 
employed,  even  when  death  results  from  ap- 
electricity ; it  simply  means  the  carrying 
^death  penalty,  whether  it  be  b.v 
L.llotme,  gallows  or  gar- 
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HBKE  IN  BOSTON. 

I seo  udou  the  doors  of  different  churches 
[[placards,  which  tell  tho  seekors  after  weekly 
I religions  encouragemeut  or  consolatiou  that 
’ they  must  move  on  and  seek  it  elsewhere,  as 
tho  doors  noon  which  they  vainly  knock  are 
closod  for  tho  summer.  Now  I do  not  (trudge 
the  minister  his  vacation— in  maDy  instances 
lie  needs  it  sorely— but  1 confoss  to  a wish  that 
the  building  might  bo  open  to  the  public,  even 
if  there  should  bo  no  sorvice.  Perhaps  this 
Wish  is  the  child  of  inherited  tradition,  of  in- 
stincts that  occasionally  come  to  the  surface, 
for  I atn  not  a habitual  church-goer.  X remem- 
ber as  a child  to  have  been  deeply  Impressed 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  meeting-house.  Ire- 
member  the  bush  that  preceded  the  appear- 
ance of  the  minister  in  the  pulpit,  a hnsh  that 
was  only  broken  by  the  rustliug  of  crape- 
1 voiled  women,  as  they  sought  a more  com- 
fortable position  in  the  high-backed  pews.  I 
remember  the  crickets,  the  standing  (luring 
the  "long-prayer,”  the  stiffness  ol  the  Sunday 
dresses  of  little  girls,  the  rebellious  hair  of  the 
boy  who  sat  iu  front  of  me,  the  smell  of  cara- 
way. But  I have  forgotten,  alas,  the  words 
of  the  good  preacher,  now  gone. 

• 

• » 

It  would  be  unjust  perhaps  to  say  that  our 
church-going  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  thermometer;  and  yet,  in  many  instances, 
it  would  not  bo  far  from  tho  truth.  Even  if 
the  members  of  the  congregation  are  absent 
during  the  summer  months,  does  tha  useful- 
ness of  the  church  to  th8  community  at  large 
stop  suddenly  with  the  departure  of  the  pew 
ownors  and  begin  again  with  their  return?  I 
I would  that  all  our  churches  were  open  not 
only  every  Sunday  hut  every  day  ot  tho  year, 
that  some  poor  soui  harrassod  and  troubled 
might  find  for  a moment  a place  of  refuge. 

1 for  meditation  and  relief.  The  very  stillness 
of  the  consecrated  air  might  comfort  more 
than  sonorous  sentences  of  golden  mouthed 
preacher,  or  voice  of  choir,  or  sound  of  organ. 
Our  brethren,  the  Roman  Catholics,  know  full 
well  the  power  of  such  mysterious  influence, 
and  their  example  is  followed  by  many 
Episcopalians. 

• 

• * 

Young  Chimes  entered  the  club  the  other 
evening  and  gave  our  group  a voluntary  and 
somewhat  boisterous  account  of  his  Fourth  of 
July  iu  the  country.  One  feature  of  his  cele- 
bration is  interesting  from  its  economic  as- 
pect, It  appears  that  his  custom,  since 
lie  was  a tittle  hoy,  has  been  to  go 
every  Fourth  to  a neighboring  village  and 
there  enjoy  liimself  by  watching  a grand 
aud  necessarily  expensive  display  of  five- 
works.  This  year,  by  some  mistake, 
the  fire-works  were  for  the  most  part  ot  a 
liquid  nature,  as  his  order  for  rockets,  pin- 
I wheels,  etc.,  had  been  imperfectly  tilled.  But 
Chimes  assured  us  that  the  afternoon  punch 
was  of  such  cunning  brew  that  the  pyrotech- 
nical  display  of  the  evening  surpassed  that  of 
any  public  occasion  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
airward  flight  of  the  single  rocket  seemed 
multiplied  and  interminable.  A solitary  nin- 
wheel  assumed  gigantic  proportions.  Each 
roman  candle  was  apparently  provided  with 
a ball  for  each  day  of  the  year.  Such  was  the 
influence  of  a stimulant  upon  a sensitive  im- 
agination. "Without  doubt  much  money  could 
be  saved  in  holiday  entertainments  if  all  the 
1 guests  were  of  Chimes’s  kidney.  But  little 
children  with  stomachs  that  know  not  alcohol 
are  not  so  easily  deceived. 

My  children  are  dream-children,  mere 
creatures  of  the  fancy.  The  boy  is  a fine, 
manly  little  fellow,  fond  of  out-door  games, 

I and  he  does  not  take  kindly  to  his  books.  The 
I girl  is  slender;  her  eyes  are  blue ; she  believes 
in  dolls  and  fairies,  enchanted  dwarfs  and 
wicked  giants;  and  lier  dearest  friend  is 
Alice,  who  lived  in  Wonderland  and  once 
went  through  a looking-glass.  I have  had 
such  success  so  far  in  the  training  of 
my  children,  that  I am  naturally  much 
interested  in  public  exhibitions  of  paren- 
tal discipline,  and  I study  carefully, 
whenever  occasion  offers,  the  various  methods 
of  physical  and  mental  education.  I have 
often  been  amazed  at  the  impatience,  the 
querulousness,  and  the  injustice  of  fathers, 
and  yesterday  I saw  such  a flagrant  instance 
that  I cannot  pass  it  by  unnoticed. 

#"• 

The  street  car  stopped  near  one  of  our  rail- 
way stations,  and  a tall,  thin  man,  with 
spectacles,  formal  whiskers,  and  a cravat  that 
irritated  by  ihe  precision  of  its  tie,  lost  ap- 
parently his  orthodox  solf-poise  for  a moment; 
and  although  there  was  no  haste,  he  shoved 
bis  wife  into  the  seat  in  trout  of  mine,  and 
thon  threw  a little  curly-haired  boy  so  vio- 
lently towards  the  mother  that  he  came  down 
I upon  the  hard  wood  like  a sack  of  bones.  Tho 
shock  was  so  great  that  the  wretched  urchin 
j was  pitched  against  the  driver’s  legs.  The 
father  picked  him  up,  rammed  him  into  his 
! place,  aud  rebuked  him  loudly  aad  as 
follows:  "There,  Willy,  if  you  don’t  know 

any  better  than  to  fall  around 

and  tumble  down  like  that,  what’s 

the  good  of  my  taking  you  with  me  anywhere 
or  spending  any  money  so  that  you  can  have  a 
good  time?”  The  child  sobbed.  The  mother 
—she  was  sweet  faced,  but  even  the  artificial 
flower  of  her  bonnet  seemed  faded— laid 
timidly  a baud  upon  her  master’s  shoulder, 
aud  said  nothing.  She  had  been  tamed.  The 
pfetty  Caligula  rode  on  in  silonce,  probably 
priding  hiinseif  upon  the  performance  of  a 
duty.  What  is  to  he  done  with  such  domestic 
| tyrants?  The  law  does  not  reach  them ; so- 
ciety does  not  reject  them.  This  man  is  not 
fit  to  care  for  dog  or  horse;  and  yet  a little 
child  is  the  plaything  of  ms  caprices  and  his 

assious.  Taverner. 
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Although  the  witnesses  of  tfio~Tour  execu- 
tions at  Sing  Sing  prison  were  pledged  to 
secrecy,  full  accounts  of  the  manner  iu  which 
tiio  condemnod  met  death  have  appeared  in 
the  newspapui's.  Chaplain  Law  of  tho  Tombs 
alouo  supplies  the  half  of  a column,  aud  it  is 
only  at  the  end  of  his  interviow  with  a re- 
porter that,  ho  remarks:  “Of,  course,  if  I 
were  permitted  to  enter  into  details  there 
could  bo  quite  a story  given.  The  object  of 
tho  law,  however,  is  to  avoid  this.” 
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HEKE  IN  BOSTON. 

I saw  recently  the  plan  of  a "double-deck’* 
street  car,  and  I was  told  at  the  time  that  the 
West  End  Company  would  in  all  probability 
run  several  in  the  fall.  The  idea  struck  me  at 
first  most  favorably.  My  inend,  the  Artist, 
has  often  described  to  me  the  pleasures  of 
taking  the  imperiale  or  “outside”  of  the ’bus 
or  tram  car  of  Paris,  and  watching  from  on 
high  the  sights  in  the  crowded  streets;  and  I 
have  thought  that  for  my  purposes  such  a 
vehicle  would  be  invaluable.  Far  removed 
from  the  gutter.  1 could  look  down  benignantly 
upon  my  fellow  toilers  or  eye  approvingly  tho 
gentler  sex.  In  the  business  portion  of  the 
city,  the  signs  that  afford  so  much  informa- 
tion and  suggest  so  much  to  the  observant 
would  he  brought  within  easy  reach  o£  the 
vision.  Such  locomotion  would  cheer  tno 
most  despondent,  nor  would  the  soothing 
weed  he  interdicted.  But  when  I learned  that 
these  cars  would  bo  run  only  by  electricity.  I 
lost  all  interest.  For  who  would  bo  so  bold  as 
to  sit  close  to  the  dread  wire? 

* * 

I always  find  it  a pleasure  to  talk  with  col- 
lege boys  just  after  they  have  been  graduated. 
I like  to  draw  out  of  them  by  skilfully  con- 
slrncted  questions  their  views  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  their  secret  hopes  and  ambitions. 
Some  of  these  boys  are  old,  very  old.  and  so 
experienced  that  I have  been  enabled  by  sun- 
dry conversations  to  correct  erroneous  im- 
pressions that  I have  entertained  for  many 
years.  During  the  past  month  1 have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  listen  to  future  leaders  of  the 
bar,  statesmen  of  rare  parts,  brilliant  authors 
and  distinguished  physicians.  Thus  do  I 
anticipate  posterity : thus  do  I see  revealed  the 
history  of  the  next  fifty  years,  as  in  a magi- 
cian's glass.  Nor  do  I envv  the  Strnldbrugs 
described  by  Captain  Gulliver,  for  I am  free 
from  their  infirmities  and  live  a longer  life. 

* 

• * 

But  yesterday  I rubbed  my  eyes  and  for  the 
first  time  questioned  my  hearing.  My  young 
friend  Tom— he  made  a respectable  showing 
in  the  recitation  room  and  was  proficient  in 
athletics— lunched  with  me;  and  I asked  him 
his  plans  for  the  future.  I expected,  naturally, 
that  he  intended  to  fit  himself  for  the  profes- 
sion of  United  States  Senator,  or  Governor,  or 
that  he  at  least  would  after  preparatory 
studies  go  to  Vienna,  and  return  an  accom- 
plished specialist  in  diseases  of  the  left  lung. 
Judge  of  my  surprise  when  the  ingenuous 
youth  roplied  that  he  proposed  to  go  into  busi- 
ness. I knew  that  his  father  was  a silent  part- 
ner in  the  old  aud  well-known  firm  of  Cooper, 
Faucet  & Bung,  so  I supposed,  of  course,  that 
Tom  would  have  a desk  in  the  office.  But  do, 
ho  wished  to  learn  the  trade;  he  wished  to  be- 
gin at  the  beginning.  As  I am  not  well  versed 
in  the  mysteries  of  this  particular  trade,  I can 
only  see  in  my  mind’s  eye  the  boy  at  work, 
hammering  and  cutting  and  engaged  in  other 
manly  exhibitions  of  strength  and  skill.  My 
respect  for  him  rose,  and  I thought  to  myself, 
a worthy  son  of  a still  more  worthy  father. 

I remember  the.  old  copy-book  line,  "There’s 
always  room  at  the  top,”  and  admit  that  it 
may  servo  as  a stimulus  to  some  that  enter 
the  crowded  professions  of  law  aud  medicine. 
I fear,  however,  that  many  become  poorly 
equipped  lawyers  and  indifferent  doctors, 
simply  because  they  regard  a profession  as  the 
hall-mark  of  a gentleman.  And  so  we  see 
lawyers  that  never  had  a case  turning  to 
politics  as  a trade;  narrow  and  violent  parti- 
sans, seeking  private  gain  rather  than  the 
public  good.  Or  we  meet  doctors  passed  over 
by  members  of  their  families,  fearful  of  their 
lives.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  too  often 
inferior  mechanics,  aud  foreigners  usurping 
tho  place  of  Americans  in  machine  shop  and 
factory.  To  my  mind  Tom  has  chosen  the 
better  part,  and  1 feel  sure  that  in  due  course 
of  time  he  will  be  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm,  prosperous  in  this  world’s  goods,  aud 
universally  respected.  Taverner, 


It  appears  that  Mr.  "VV.  D.  C.  Pattyson  of 
this  city  was  discontented  with  “the  worldly 
views”  of  the  Brookline  Baptist  Church,  and 
he  could  not  agree  with  the  members  in  re- 
garding "teas,  sociables  and  strawberry  festi- 
vals as  true  religious  work.”  So  at  a recent 
| “consecration  meeting,”  when  each  one 
present  was  called  upon  to  speak,  Mr.  Patty- 
son annoyed  the  worshippers  by  claiming 
that  “as  the  Saviour  received  no  money  for 
“his  preaching  on  earth,  the  ministers  of  the 
“gospel  today  should  receive  iio  salary.”  For 
this  logical  conclusion  from  the  promise  of 
literal  inspiration  Mr.  Pattyson  has  just  be- 
J gun  a sentence  of  thirty  days  in  Dedham  Jail. 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

I watched kvlth  Interest  the  other  day  a little 
band  of  children  under  tho  guardianship  ot 
two  distracted  women,  and  upon  inquiry  I 
luarned  that  tho  hoys  and  girls  woro  going 
into  the  country  for  a fortnight,  sent  thoro  by 
contributors  to  tho  Frosli  Air  Fund.  It  is  a 
1 curious  exhibition  of  the  duplex  ego  that  is  in 
every  individuality— and  he  Is  fortunate  that 
finds  two  persons  only  quarrelling  within  him 
| —that  Tavornor,  the  warm  philanthropist,  was 
so  rudely  jostled  by  Taverner  the  keen  ob- 
server, that  instead  of  deriving  instant  plea- 
sure from  this  beneficent  charity.  1 began  to 
speculate  upon  the  alter  ollects  of  this  sani- 
tary trip  upon  tho  character  of  tho  hosts  and 
tho  little  guests.  Aud  I remembered  a curious 
I f-alo  related  to  mo  by  a dear  friend  of  mine,  a 
voritablo  sister  of  mercy,  although  she  minis- 
ters in  conventional  garb. 

• 

• * 

It  seems  that  last  summer  she  was  busily 
employed  In  turning  tho  littlo  onos  out  to 
grass,  ami  at  night  she  lorgot  tho  heat  of  tha 
city  in  the  thought  of  the  temporary  happi- 
ness of  the  children.  When  the  time  cams 
for  the  return  of  the  nativos,  she  went  to  the 
littlo  village  chosen  for  their  retroat.  At  the 
first  house  whore  some  had  been  quartered, 
she  inquired,  naturally,  concerning  their  con- 
duct. The  farmer’s  wife  said  that  she  had 
nothing  to  complain  of , but  Bhe  really  won- 
dered why  they  had  been  sent.  "They  ar« 
better  dressed  than  my  childreu.  and  I could 
not  afford  to  rig  mine  out  in  sashes,  and  they 
are  better  shod  than  mine.  Then  they  turned, 
up  their  noses  at  good  bread  and  batter,  and 
so  I was  a- baking  cake  all  day,  for  I didn’t 
waut  them  to  say  they  were  Btarved.  And 
they  wore  all  the  time  telling  my  children 
what  a wonderful  place  the  city  was,  so  that 
I have  been  teased  to  death  by  the  fretting  to 
;go  there,” 

I am  sure — that  is,  I hope— that  such  cases 
are  rare.  These  particular  children  were  pre- 
maturely old.  They  wore  afraid  of  being 
patronized,  or  they  boasted  of  their  supposed 
advantages  in  self-defence,  from  proper  pride, 
like  the  poor  woman  in  Miss  Wilkins’s  story, 
who  invented  her  rich  sister.  Their  appetite 
for  cake  is  easily  explained,  for  every  healthy 
child  instinctively  prefers  that  which  will  dig- 
agree  the  most  violently  with  his  stomach. 
Tho  cheap  dress  that  excited  the  mother’s 
envy  is  easily  obtained  in  the  city,  while  it  is 
a well-known  fact  that  country  people  will 
spend  their  money  slowly  when  the  question 
ot  taste  enters.  That  puro  air  is  a priceless, 
almost  impossible  gift,  to  tho  gutter-snipes  in 
crowded  streets  was  probably  beyond  the  vil- 
lager’s comprehension.  And  I am  confident 
that  the  little  citizens  returned  to  their  homes 
immeasurably  refreshed,  although  they  pos- 
sibly would  not  acknowledge  it.  I shall  say 
nothing  about  the  effect  upon  their  minds: 
for  I have  not  yet  fully  determined  whether 
children  of  few  years  are  equipped  with  what 
may  be  properly  termed  a mind. 

•S 

I have  read  with  deep  attention  the  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  “Studiosus”— it  appeared 
in  the  Post  Thursday— and  I am  flattered  by 
the  expression  of  his  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  any  counsel  that  I may  give  him.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  1 sympathize 
with  him  in  his  distress.  For  although— as  I 
have  often  stated— I find  late  hours  most  fa- 
vorable to  meditation  aud  literary  work.  I cat 
fully  appreciate  the  distnrbipg  power  ol  I 
wandering  hands  when  exercised  upon  th«  I 
day  meetings  of  antiquarian  societies  or  upon  ' 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  solitary  author.  I 
should  imagine,  however,  that  the  chief  an- 
noyance of  such  a cacophonous  accompani- 
ment would  be  that  inasmuch  as  the  rhythm 
is  strongly  marked,  some  learned  gentleman 
would  find  himself  reciting  the  inscription 
upon  an  interesting  tombstone  to  the  measure 
of  “Annie  Roony.”  and  the  sentence  of  the 
author  would  lose  its  balanced  period. 


It  was  only  last  May  that  I proposed  police 
rules  aud  regulations  for  the  concerts  of  tho 
coming  season,  but  I then  made  no  provision 
for  the  case  of  street  bands.  The  remedy  sug- 
gested by  "the  melancholy  youth”  as  given 
hrietiy  by  “Studiosus”  has  my  entire  appro- 
val. Furthermore  I have  consulted  my  friend, 
the  Musician,  aud  he  has  giveu  me  valuable 
information.  According  to  him  the  most 
painful  feature  of  these  vagabond  perform- 
ancea’is  the  false  intonation  or  the  frequent 
couac  of  the  clarionet.  He  says  that  the  phys- 
ical cause  of  the  couac— so-called  because  it  is  I 
supposed  to  be  like  the  nasal  and  hoarse  cry  oil 
the  duck— has  never  been  determined,  or  as  J 
Georges  Kastner  puts  it,  "This  bizarre  effect  [ 
results  at  limes  from  one  cause,  at  times  from  I 
another.”  Some  think  that  the  reed  is  not) 
firmly  pressed  by  the  lips.  However  this  may) 
be.  he  recommends  that  the  proposed  commis-1 
sion  pay  special  attention  to  all  suspicious  I 
persons  armed  with  this  dangerous  instru-l 
ment.  The  scheme  of  grading  the  performer?  J 
aud  practically  reuistricting  the  city  he  re- 
gards as  admirable,  although  it  may  lead  tc 
great  changes  in  rental  values. 


c/  / 


And  yet  after  all  there  is  a sentimental  side, 
to  the  question.  I confess  that  I am  occasion- 
ally moved  by  the  sight  of  human  beings  in  a ‘ 
uniform  without  honor,  blowing  out  indus- 
triously the  melodies  of  fatherland  to  careless 
ears  and  a foreign  air.  This  one,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, fled  loved  scenes  to  escape  enlistment. 
Another  severed  suddenly  his  connection  with 
a cruel  master.  The  young  fellow  that  plays 
so  badly  out  of  tune  had  been  told  that  Amer- 
ica was  El  Dorado  and  Boston  its  Mauoa. 
Again,  why  should  I waste  my  sympathy? 
They  seem  sleek  and  contented.  I only 
wish  they  had  studied  longer  iu  the  conser- 
vatories. And  I wonder  how  hysterical  Bau- 
delaire, who  wrote  of  the  intimate  relations 
of  sounds,  colors  and  perfumes,  would  have 
carried  out  his  theory,  had  he  heard  these 
bands.  He  might  have  thought  of  asafoetida; 
and  in  colors  he  would  have  halted  between  a 
sickly  green  and  a dirty  yellow. 

Taverner. 


J 
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I received  the  other  day  a-daintily  written 
note  from  a young  lady— for  so  she  described 
herself,  although  she  did  not  see  fit  to  trust 
mo  with  her  name — askiug  my  opinion  con- 
cerning a question  of  etiquette.  The  irritating 
cause  of  the  note  is  the  street  car.  that  source 
of  innumerable  grievances  real  and  lmagin- 
ary,  that  test  tube  of  politeness.  My  corre- 
spondent complains  bitterly  of  men  that  sit  in 
the  end  seats  of  an  open  car,  and  when  there 
is  a vacant  place  beside  them  forceany  woman 
that  wishes  a seat  m tbeir  row  to  stumble 
over  their  feet  and  to  flounder  most  awk- 
wardly. She  writes  that  these  same  meu  do 
not  even  respect  a bundle,  and  that  they  only 
move  to  make  room,  when  it  is  raining 
violently;  they  then  act  in  the  matter  cneer- 
fully  and  with  a smile.  And  she  asks  me  if  I 
do  not  think  such  conduct  selfish  and  rude. 


j Now  this  problem  is  not  new  to  me;  in  fact, 
I have  often  pondered  it.  My  own  impulse’ 
when  I am  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  an  end 
seat  for  purposes  of  observation,  is  to  remain 
I there  fixed  and  or. disturbed,  though  waves  of 
women  beat  against  the  car.  I say  to  myself 
that  I have  tlxe  right  of  priority ; that,  so  far  as 
comfort  goes,  one  seat  is  as  soft  and  roomy  as 
another;  that  if  i give  way  to  the  woman,  I 
must  probably  disturb  her  in  turn  when  I ar- 
rive at  my  halting-place,  asitis  natural  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  late-comer  will  journey  beyond 
my  destination.  But  as  a rule,  I slide  to  the 
next  seat. and  always  when  she  isold.or  heavy- 
laden,  or  large  aud  of  a determined  eye.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  I have  not  mentioned  the 
moving  power  of  beauty;  and  I assert  that  in 
the  case  where  a man  is  seated  alone  in  each 
of  half-a-dozen  rows  and  a comely  girl  after  a 
rapid  survey  chooses  one  of  those  rows,  the 
man  so  conspicuously  singled  out  should  be 
willing,  yes.  eager  to  do  all  things  at  her  bid- 
ding. I will  nere  remark  that  it  is  seldom 
that  I ride  without  an  immediate  companion. 


1 I will  admit,  however,  that  my  correspond- 
'd: does  not  exaggerate  the  evil;  and  petty  a« 
jW  it  is  worthy  of  attention,  for  the  little  an- 
nW ances  of  the  life  and  daily  contact  with 
jrpu^ neighbors  are  less  easily  borne  than  seri- 
j ws  griefs  or  losses  that  we  stoically  endure. 

Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  by  rule  or  regu- 
• latou-  11  bas  beeu  suKSested  that  certain 
s<sus  should  be  reserved  for  women,  say  tha 
| forward  half  of  the  ear;  just  as  it  is  the  cus- 
■ tdm,  lam  told,  in  churches  in  some  Adiron- 
dack villages  to  divide  the  sexes  by  the  broad 
aisle.  Bat  I have  noticed  that  women  are  as 
tenacious  of  these  end  seats  as  men,  and  sel- 
dom yield  without  a pout  or  a withering 
glance.  And  who  would  be  so  hard  of  heart 
as  iosever.lovers  that  now  beneath  the  trolley- 
wire  hold  sweet  communion  one  with  another, 
rejoicing  in  the  forced  Droxrainity.  secluded  by 
reason  of  the  great  publicity?  Nor  would 
women,  if  such  a rule  were  carried  out,  brook 
the  company  of  women.  Knowing  the  ferocity 
of  the  sex  as  shown  upon  such  occasiops,  they 
would  throw  themselves  unon  the  tenilei 
mercies  of  man;  they  would  even  sit  in  th< 
[.scats  of  the  smokers.  Taverner. 


l^'The  Music  Hall  Promenade  Concerts  are 
Itoiw  over,  to  the  great  regret  of  many.  The 
Ij^anagement  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  hall 
tractive  to  amusement  seekers.  The  pro- 
Ijijamnies  have,  as  a rnle,  been  made  up  of 
J . ht  and  melodious  selections,  suitable  to  the 
V.casion ; and  they  have  been  free  from  trash. 
It  is  a pity  that  these  concerts  could  not  have 
been  continued  for  at  least  another  month; 

' Air  our  summer  amusements  are  few  in  num- 
^r,  and  in  this  respect  Boston  is  behind  less 
entions  towns.  That  the  people  welcome  i 
i concerts  has  beeu  shown  by  the  steady 
fcai-ge  attendance  during  the  short  season  ' 
bame  to  an  end  Saturday  evening. 


here  in  boston. 

ingh  si-6  «a3  U\UCb  tal!<  a<?a,n  the  other  even- 
beardlnl-  C ub  CODCern'ng  hypnotism.  1 

hfs  lr?o  0QfSt0r,eSt0ld0fDr-  Charcot 
JLc  iu*  v*Uents-  °n»  young  man. 

thourfftTT?,yaDd  with  cadence  as 
1,ad  been  preparing  for  a rigid 

strange  nv°D  UP°n  tbe  8Uoject'  explained  all 
strange  experiences  and  apparently  iuexplica- 
ble  phenomeea  by  assigning  the  exertion  of 
hypnotic  influence  as  the  cause  or  origin 
The  famous  ladder  trick  of  the  East  Indian 

snberooMt?  thfUS  “ade  eaS7‘  The  crys,al 
Great  crL^n, astroloser  was  thus  interpreted. 

J Ms  were  exonerated  and  judged 
. 8 p ess  tools  of  unscrupulous  men.  Tbe 

ar  ??  certain  actors,  orators  and  clergymen 

a3  Ir°thontbr  And  I sat  speechless 

as.  *.  ,tbou«ht  wl*at  revolutions  in  history 
might  be  effected,  if  a band  of  resolute  men 
'^Si r^®d  t° ‘he  muzzle  with  this  occult  force 

°U'd  act  together  harmoniously,  and  for  a 

l“  ?"n,ose:  that  is.  if  all  this  young 
man  said  were  only  true. 

If  this  force  were  wiselydirected.  the  results 
eL  o ZZZ  T “i?ht  be  “I  incalculable  ben- 
for  L aK®  the  case  of  a theatre, 

for  example,  where  the  manager  is  such  a 

Hbor'Jh  that  h6  acquires  at  once  and  without 
labor  the  reputation  of  geniality  and  is  spoma, 

socHtM  °LeltC<1  C°Stly  teslim"nia'sbyh.sav 
the  hvnnnr  ®appose  'hat  he  has  mastered 
the  hypnet'c  trade,  and  that  he  is  fully  aware 
of  h,s  povver  over  morta)s  Now  the  peo 

pose  of  tbeatre  g0  {or  the  express  pur- 

excentim  fDK  amuse[Jieni— that  is.  with  the 
ex,  el 0fKcourse-  of  'he  critics.  They  are 
excellent  subjects,  for  they 'are  readv  to  be 

theSflrsted  * i**  th!  P‘ay  a”d  tbe  Dlayers  are  of 

evitable  , r-  ADd  m°re  thau  this'  the  in- 
evttable  sharing  of  animal  spirits  due 

nl,  »H°Se  Proximity  of  the  individ- 
tials,  reduces  the  personality  of  each 
■spec  al or.  so  that  he  becomes  a part,  and  a 
easfl v n,u  * Pain‘  °f  a erreat  iostfumeut  that  is 
ski  rfay,?  UP°“  by  0ne  0(  even  ordinary 
siun.  If  the  manager  should  stand  by  tbo 

™}cb  *“  tur"  the  eyes  of  those  who 
enler.  or  if  he  should  after  the  rise  of  the  cur- 
'a  Pef.e“  J”s  influence  from  a convenient 
XL  a,Ud‘enCP  WOQld  accept  the  show  I 
gladly  and  be  delighted  with  all  that 

■vm  mDS  t0  tb,6  StaSre'  Tbe  dullest  dialogue 
. uld  seem  the  wit  of  Congreve  or  ofSIieri- 
oan.  f he  acrobatic  actor  would  be  fertile 

time  a Coquelm.  "The  scroll  iu  big  letters  of 

bliakspere  s time  that  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic that  they  were  in  Condon  or  Constantino- 
ple would  far  surpass  the  most  cunning 
devices  of  the  carpenter  and  the  scenic  illu- 
stous  of  the  painter. 

I was  talking  this  matter  over  with  Seri bsen. 
the  dramatist,  and  he  laughed  somewhat 
coarsely  and  twitted  me  with  the  charge  ol 
fogyism  "Why,  Taverner,”  ho  said,  "our  au- 
diences have  been  hypnotized  for  vears,  and 
by  more  natural  means.  The  advance  notices 
of  the  press,  the  carefully-edited  sketches  of 
the  players’  lives,  tbe  influence  of  society- 
leaders— these  serve  as  your  hypnotic  fluid 
and  nine  tbeatre  goers  out  of  tea  are  rcadv  to 
applaud  without  question  of  the  merits  of  the 
performance.  A_  company  lias  acquired  in 
London  or  New  York  a reputation.  It  comes 
to  Boston.  The  members  are  taken  upon  faith 
and  everything  that  is  done  and  every  plav 
produced  by  the  manager  is  cheered  to  the 
slues.  If  one  man  in  his  soat  is  without  preju- 
dice. the  contagion  of  applause  is  irresistible 
or  he  feigns  open  delight  lest  he  be  looked  upon 
by  Ins  neighbors  as  dull  of  understanding.”  I 
am  afraid  Scribsen  has  been  soared  by  the  re- 
peated failure  of  his  attempts  at  dramatic 
wriiing.  Perhaps  he  will  take  a more  cheerful 
view  of  things  when  our  proposed  Theatre 
Libre  becomes  a fact. 

As  my  readers  know,  I take  occasionally  a - 
melancholy  pleasure — and  yet  the  melancholy 
is  fleeting— in  visiting  graveyards  that  are 
lonely  from  the  very  fact  that  they  lie  in 
freauented  quarters  of  the  town.  I watch  the 
yearly  growth  of  lichens  that  creep  in  the 
chiselled  letters  of  the  tombstone,  an  idle 
exertion  on  their  part,  for  the  inmate  that  lies 
snug  beneath  has  been  long  forgotten.  I inhale 
the  perfume  of  the  grass,  “tbo  beautiful  uncut 
hair  of  graves.”  I become  a part  of  the  scanty 
li<e  of  insects.  I meditate,  though  not  un- 
kindly. upon  the  vanity  of  things  that  are  held 
real. 

«.  » 

As  I drew  near,  the  other  day,  to  the  gates  of 
a burial  place,  gates  that  are  only  opened  to 
the  living  visitor — for  sometimes  the  dead  are 
most  exclusive,  and  they  would  rebel  against 
the  impertinent  intrusion  of  a newcomer — 1 
saw  a hoard  that,  fastened  to  tbe  iron  spikes, 
bore  the  following  inscription : 

“Key  to  gate  may  be  found  at — ‘s  drug 
store.” 

AVas  this  premeditated  irony  or  conscious 
jest?  Or  had  the  geuius  of  advertising  thu9 
found  a way  to  tell  the  weary  and  broken- 
hearted that  convenient  calomel  and  adjacent 
jalap  would  unlock  the  door  of  tbe  house  of 
everlasting  rest?  Surely,  if  there  be  knowl- 
edge in  the  grave,  some  humorist  of  past 
years,  whose  quips  and  cranks  now  smell  of 
mould,  must  smile  at  9uch  an  open  juxtaposi- 
tion of  ideas,  or  wish,  though  vainly,  to  certify 
to  the  potency  of  medical  prescrintious. 


^ - <7/ 


When  I commented 'last  Saturday-and  as  I 

try  to  hr*  h wortby  charity  into  tbe  conn- 
iry  to  breathe  pure  ai*  and  v 

ouamted  with  pastorai  scenes' tt  wa^rHom 
my  purpose  to  wound  the  feelings  ri 

s111"’,"  “,w?  ,r 

which  ml  1 USed  the  word  "distracted”  to 
in  wli  . corresP°tident,  “Union.”  objected 
Rests  thawf * P°ST;  .My  00 rre-s Pon denfstu^ 

f ken?hat  ‘e  woyd  ‘'devoted”  should  have 

in*.  ederdo3tCe6U 

“d  Z aiUiCSf°f  ber  "ec^^In  the  case 
uterred  to,  one  of  these  ministering  aoeeU 
was  most  sorely  tried;  for  I w^  tokfby  one 
that  accompanied  the  children  to  their  desti 
nation  that  the  urchin  closest  to  her  wfnl 
peretsted  m the  free  and  the  loud  employment 
of  words  and  phrases  that  are  commonly  sun 

K,”  <z  o,  zzzz 

iroopers,  until  he  was  quieted  by  a good 

hi  Whmail,Mt0  tO0k  the  poor  child  to  tut 
lap.  fed  him  with  chocolate  drops  that  he  had 

bougnt  for  his  own  brood,  and  diverted  h^m 

rnariZntl','S  OUJ  ,Dtere6tmg  objects  along  toe 
road  a plain  demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  doctrine  of  sweetness  aud  light. 

^ot  wish  to  ^particularize  or  quote 
rin.  spoke  vasuelv  of  the  contnhu- 

tious  to  the  Fresh  Air  Fund.”  I did  nr.r  n<u> 
that  phrase  as  the  name  of  a corporation  lim 
tied  or  unlimited,  nor  did  I intend  to  deprive 

^ Country  Week”  of  the  glory  of  itfwork. 

nn  Jlfi  y|16  d t0  Ut;  °“e  1U  my  ad miration  of  tbe 
unselfish  women  that  labor  in  heat  or  cold  for 
the  good  of  little  children,  and  I was  weak 
enough  to  tnink  that  I had  expressed  thU 
admiration  openly  and  gracefully.  1 also  de 
clared  my  conviction  that  tne  children  would 
return  home  immeasurably  refreshed.  It  must 
have  been  that  fatal  word  "distracted”  that 
brought  upon  me  this  kindly  chastening.  And 
let  I can  not  recant.  For  "distracted”  does 
not  necessarily  mean  mao.  frantic  or  insane- 
and.  0B  I llave  said,  the  most  devoted  woman 
may  De  perplexed,  harassed,  confounded  or 
distracted,  particularly  when  she  is  obliged  to 
listen  to  highly  objectionable  language,  one  of 
the  rare  emergencies”  mentioned  by 
mon'  _____  Taverner. 


It  is  a deplorable  fact,  a fact  again  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  woman 
who  killed  herself  at  the  Victoria  last  week, 
that  one  unknown  tragedy  brings  others  to 
the  surface.  Since  Saturday  anxious  friends 
and  relatives  have  come,  often  a great  dis- 
tance, to  see  the  face  of  the  dead,  fearing,  or 
in  some  instances,  perhaps  almost  hopihg,  that 
they  might  find  a sis-er,  w ife  or  daughter.  The 
saddest  tragedy  is  sometimes  free  from  blood- 
stains, and  the  scene  of  the  action,  unwit- 
nessed, is  within  the  narrow  walls  of  a home. 


The  Kev.  Mr.  Simpson  has  been  conducting 
an  impassioned  revival  at  Round  Lake,  N.  Y., 
und  r uesday,  at  tile  close  of  a “powerful 
sermon,”  he  asked  for  money  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen: 

m "Give  of  your  pride.”  said  the  preacher 
give  the  jeopardizing  adornments  of  vour 
perishing  bodies,  greater  will  be  such  a sacri- 
face  and  sweeter  iu  the  eyes  oi  the  Lord  thau 
the  gift  of  coin  aud  currency.” 

Colonel  Burkhart  of  Kentncky  at  once 
threw  his  “costly  gold  watch  aud  chain  upon 
the  altar  of  the  Lord.”  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  Shepherd,  "ap  ex-season 
beile  of  Saratoga  and  prominent  New  York 
society  woman,”  and  her  gift  was  “three  val- 
uable diamond  rings.”  Rings,  breastpins, 
watches  aud  chains  w ere  soon  piled  up  to  the 
j “estimated  selling  value  of  §1500.”  But 
i estimates  are  deceitful.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  a similar  occasion  in  St.  Louis,  there 
was  a sad  and  sudden  shrinkage  in  values. 

J / 7 - 

HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

Although,  as  I said  yesterday.  I do  not  find 
the  weather  unbearable— for  I do  not  fret  or 
run  after  street  cars— I realize  that  I am  sur- 
rounded by  suffering  humanity.  The  suffer- 
ing is  in  niue  cases  out  of  ten  duetotbeiin- 
prudenceor  the  ignorance  of  t be  sufferer.  Over- 
eating. or  an  unwise  diet,  reckless  drinking  of 
sweetened  soda  or  of  hard  mineral  waters, 
careless  exposure  to  the  sun.  the  foolish 
anxiety  that  is  characienstic  of  American 
business  life— these  are  but  feverish  fingers  , 
applied  to  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  Nor  1 
do  many  of  us  enjoy  the  blessings  that  are 
within  our  reach.  During  this  weather  and  after 
the  burning  sun  goe,  down,  the  housetops 
might  well  be  chosen  as  a place  of  refuge.  There, 
seated  in  streiobed-out  sea-chair,  above  the 
flight  of  the  mosquLo,  the  tired  one  could 
catch  the  evening  breeze,  and  watch,  soothed 
by  tbe  city  hum,  “tbe  large,  few  stars.”  We 
might.if  we  were  not  cock-sure  of  the  superioi  I 
ity  of  our  own  civilization,  learn  many  useful-  t 
lessons  from  the  habits  of  tbe  grave  men  of  ’ 
the  East.  f 
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Bat  we  spare  neither  ourselros  nor  our  ani- 
mals. My  friend,  the  Publisher,  complained 
to  me  the  other  day  of  the  selfishness  and  the 
egotism  of  people  who  persist  in  writing  un- 
necessary letters  to  him  during  July  and 
August.  And  he  gave  it  as  ins  opinion  that 
one-half  of  the  business  men  of  Boston  could 
' so  arrange  it.  and  without  loss,  t lint  the  two 
months  might  bo  months  of  healthful  idle- 
ness. Everything  that  might  be  needed  by 
them  could  be  ordered  promptly  the  1st  of 
July,  and  a circular  of  that  daio  would  an- 
nounce to  tlio  trade  that  no  orders  would  bo 
regarded  after  the  6th.  Of  course  the  butcher, 
the  baker  and  the  grocer  could  not  avoid  their 
customers,  but  the  shutters  should  be  put  up 
at  the  stroke  of  noon.  To  play  upon  a musical 
instrument  in  street  or  house  should  be  do- 
! dared  an  indictable  misdomeanor.  I fear, 
however,  that  such  a regulation  of  summer 
vacations  would  be  only  possible  under  an 
absolute  despotism,  a form  of  government 
that  is  not  without  its  merits,  if  it  be  tem- 
pered by  occasional  assassination. 

And  some  of  us  are  as  thoughtless  of  our 
animals  as  of  ourselves.  Alas,  it  is  not  the 
car  driver  or  the  truckmau  to  whom  I now 
refer.  According  to  my  observation  they  are. 
as  a rule,  merciful  unto  their  beasts.  But  I 
saw  lately,  and  in  a fashionable  suburb  of  tbe 
town,  a horse  resplendent  in  plalod  harness 
drawing  a heavy  wagon  tilled  with  women 
and  children.  The  animal  was  covered  with 
lather:  he  was  tightly  checked;  and  fierce 
dies  riveted  to  his  hide  mocked  the  artificial 
shortness  of  his  tail.  A fair  woman  nervously 
urged  him  up  the  hill.  And  when  my  es- 
teemed friend  Mrs.  Whipstock  reads  this  par- 
agraph she  will  then  know  why  a look  of 
dignified  reproof  entered  into  my  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  acquaintance. 

NOT  DISTRACT£D  BOT  DEVOTED  WOMEN. 

Dear  Taverner—  My  attention  lias  just  been 
called  to  your  recent  (.July  II)  comments  on 
! lie  "Fresh  Air  Fund”  aud  "two  distracted 
women.”  As  the  "Fresh  Air  Fund”  does  not 
provide  vacations  of  a fortnight  for  its  bene- 
ficiaries and  as  the  “Country  Week”  does 
orfer  a ten  days’  outing,  I conclude  that  your 
reference  is  to  the  latter  charity. 

| Being  familiar  with  this  work  and  its 
methods  of  operation,  I wisli  to  protest  against 
(lie  term  "distracted”  in  behalf  of  the  women 
to  whom  it  may  have  been  applied.  A com- 
mittee of  fifteen  women  devo'e  much  of  their 
summer  to  the  task  of  accompanying  parties 
of  children  to  and  from  ihoir  country  hoard- 
ing places.  These  ladies,  almost  without  ex- 
' ception.  have  had  experience  in  the  work  aud 
bring  to  it  tact,  judgment  and  system.  They 
I are  clear-headed,  self-possessed  and  do  not 
allow  themselves  to  become  "distracted,” 
save  in  the  rare  emergencies  when  an  other- 
wise * enial  journalist  makes  a butt  of  them. 

The  amusing  instances  which  you  cite  of  the 
remarkable  preference  of  cake  to  bread  on  the 
part  of  certain  children  are  probable  enough, 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  great  ma-  1 
jority  of  oases  the  children  are  thoroughly  ap-  ; 
preciativeof  the  advantages  offered  them  in  ' 
, the  "Country  Week.” 

I 1 am  sure  that  Taverner,  the  pbiianthro-  1 
pist.  would  be  delighted  at  the  "documentary 
evidence”  which  might  he  produced  in  the 
shape  of  grateful  letters  from  children  and 
their  parents,  aud  1 wish  that  Taverner,  the 
observer,  might  be -able  to  see  tbe  good  effects 
of  i tie  "Country  Week”  as  manifested  in  the 
faces,  beariug,  dress  aud  homes  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Gentle  Censor,  speak  a kindly  word  for  this 
fair  charity  "Here  m Boston,"  when  it  comes 
In  your  way  and  change  "distracted  women” 
o "devoted"  ones.  Union. 

’ostou,  July  14. 
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A suit  at  law  was  tried  at  Milton,  Vt..  the 
other  day  to  decide  a debt.  The  jury  could 
not  agree  upon  a verdict,  so  it  was  settled  that 
"cuts”  should  be  ‘‘drawn.”  The  defendant 
was  lucky,  and  pulled  the  largest  end  of  the 
string,  and  the  plaintiff  paid  the  costs.  It  is 
said  that  this  Vermont  method  of  securing  a 
verdict  is  never  questioned,  and.  it  is  known 
as  "trial  by  a string  jury.”  Readers  of 
Rabelaio  will  remember  that  the  habit  of 
Judge  Bkidlegoose  was  still  simpler,  for  he 
decided  causes  and  controversies  ably  and 
impartially  by  throwing  dice,  until  he  grew 
old  and  dim-sighted,  and  so  confused  a four 
with  a five,  or  a throe  with  a two,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  loser. 


The  Director  of  the  Mint  has  called  for  new 
designs  for  the  dime,  quarter  and  half-dollar. 
As  the  popular  competition  for  coin  designs 
was  a failure,  Mr.  Leech,  the  director,  has 
entrusted  the  work  to  the  Mint  engravers  at 
Philadelphia.  Our  coins,  in  beauty  of  desigu 
and  careful  finish,  compare  unfavorably  with 
those  of  foreign  nations,  and  particularly  with 
those  of  the  French.  A patriotic  cry  of  re- 
proach would  probably  go  up  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other  if  foreigu  engravers  were 
allowed  to  submit  designs;  and  yet  Mr. 
Leech  sees  but  little  prospect  of  getting  them 
in  this  country,  and  the  Mint  designer  is  au 
Biiglislnni  a, 
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The  following  oomplalut,  being  well  worded  ' 
aud  corniug  from  a respectable  source,  is  given 
a place  In  this  column: 

Dear  Taverner— l like  dogs,  the  St.  Bernard, 
the  setter,  the  pointer,  the  bull  dog.  that  in- 
carnation of  British  Toryism,  tenax  propositi. 

1 love  even  the  "yaller  purp.”  the  pariah  of 
his  race,  and  1 can  endure  the  spotted  coach 
follower;  but  the  dog.  child  of  Sirius,  does  not 
appear  to  advantage  in  hot  weather.  Weis 
sticky  and  uncomfortable,  llis  protruded 
tongue  is  the  index  of  his  discomfort,  His 
breath  is  feverish.  Ills  tail  Is  without  its  usual 
laugh.  And  yet  I have  lately  seen  sad  in- 
stances of  slavish  devotion  shown  by  charm- 
ing women  to  their  pels,  and  not  in  tho  pri- 
vacy of  cool  drawing  room  or  shaded  piazza, 
but  in  the  bllsterod  streot  or  tho  crowded  car; 
ami  I knew  not  whether  unstress  or  dog  suf- 
fered the  most,  acutely.  A pet  is  only  the  set-  i 
ling  that  should  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
woman.  It  should  bechanced  according  to  the 
season.  If  a woman  therefore  chooses  to  wear 
in  summer  living  Mexican  beetles— if  such 
creatures  may  be  said  to  live— I may  quarrel 
with  tier  taste,  or  I may  envy  the  beetles,  but 
in  either  case  my  sense  of  aesthetic  congruity 
is  not  shocked  ; for  tbe  Northern  uiiud  associ- 
ates insects  with  warm  weather.  Many  other 
possibilities  in  this  line  might  he  suggested, 
hut  a hint  is  sufficient  foryuurfertileimagiua- 
tiou. 
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There  is  a little  something  in  this  ingenious 
fancy  of  my  correspondent,  and  I think  ho 
would  approve  thecouductof  that  unfortunate 
man  known  to  the  literary  world  as  Gerard  do 
Nerval.  It  is  related  that  shortly  before  he 
hung  himself  in  a narrow, dirty  street  of  Farts, 
do  Nerval  was  seen  walking  in  tbe  1’alais- 
lioyal.  dragging  after  linn,  by  means  of  a blue 
ribbon,  a live  lobster.  And  to  a friend  who 
accused  him  of  insanity,  he  replied:  "Why  is 
a lobster  any  more  ridiculous  than  a cat.  or  a 
dog.  or  a gazelle,  or  any  other  beast  that  will 
lollow  man?  Besides.  I enjoy  the  company  of 
lobsters.  They  are  quiet,  they  are  serious, 
they  know  the  secrets  of  the  sea,  thev  do  not 
bark.”  Aud  he  gave  other  reasons  for  his  j 
choice  that  were  still  more  ingenious. 

jt 

To  be  sure,  tho  speolacle  o£  a sweet  young 
girl  leading  a lobster  across  the  Public  Garden 
or  exercising  him  iu  Commonwealth  avenue 
might  excite  comment : and  justly,  on  account 
o£  the  incongruity  o£  the  surroundings.  Nor 
would  anyone  recommend  his  removal  to  tbe 
mountains,  where,  sufforing  from  nostalgia, 
he  might  appear  surly,  and  unrespousi  ve  to 
affection’s  call.  But  lie  would  do  vary  well 
for  a woman  spending  the  summer  by  the  sea. 
The  elements  of  time  and  place  are  in  con- 
junction. If  he  is  treated  kindly,  be  will  show 
her  cool  caverns  known  only  to  his  fellows, 
or  ocean  views  hitherto  unseen  by  man.  For 
inasmuch  as  the  education  of  the  lobster  has 
been  neglected,  let  no  one  say  rashly  that  he 
is  incapable  of  gratitude  or  devotion.  Then 
there  is  the  practical  sine  of  the  question.  A 
lobster  can  be  obtained  for  a trifling  sum. 
and  If  he  is  lost,  he  can  easily  he  replaced.  If 
he  proves  uuworthy  of  his  owner’s  care,  if  he 
Is  stupid  or  sullen,  the  very  night  of  the 
offence  he  may  win  pardon  through  the 
delicacy  of  his  flesh,  and  provoke  a feeling  of 
regret,  or  possibly  a pang  of  keen  remorse. 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

Young  Connex.  whom  I met  yesterday,  told 
me  that  he  was  giving  private  lessons  this 
summer  at  Barport,  and  then  revealed  to  me 
the  following  facts.  According  to  his  story,  it 
is  tbe  fashion  for  certain  daughters  of  the  rich, 
while  they  are  among  the  hills  or  bv  the  sea, 
to  study  Latin  and  Greek,  the  higher  mathe- 
matics. and  even  political  economy,  but  this 
they  do  secretly,  and  the  tutors  aTe  bound  by 
solemn  oaths  never  to  reveal  the  names  of 
their  pupils.  The  hours  are  as  carefully  ar- 
ranged as  the  clandestine  meetings  of  lovers. 

If  the  girl  appears  in  public  with  a book,  the 
chosen  work  is  some  novel  of  ephemeral 
nature.  The  alleged  reason  of  this  secrecy  is 
the  fear  of  parents  and  daughters  that  a wide- 
spread reputation  for  learning  might  lower 
tire  value  of  the  domestic  goods  when  the 
time  came  for  the  exposure  in  the  matrimonial 
market, 
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Young  Connex  then  discoursed  upon  tho 
education  of  women;  how  far  it  should  be 
carried;  what  effect  it  might  have  upon  the 
happiness  of  married  life.  He  declared  that 
while  he  read  with  admiration  of  the  in- 
tellectual victories  of  the  girls  that  take  high 
honors  in  entrance  and  final  examinations,  he 
was  not  preDarcd  to  say  that  they  would  not 
be  as  charming  bits  of  feminality  if  they  were 
less  learned.  "I  am  very  human,”  he  went  on 
to  say,  “aud  in  a picture  gallery  I look  longer 
at  Venus  than  at  Miuerva.  I should  not  be  at 
ease  iu  tbe  compauy  of  the  peerless  Eustachia, 
if.  when  I called  upon  ber.sherose  from  a tripod 
to  extend  ner  hand.  I might  grow  red,  1 might 
lose  my  command  of  graceful  compliment  and 
issady  repartee,  if  1 thought  for  a moment  that 
she  could  repeat  correctly  the  dates  of  the 
chief  events  in  Roman  history.  Gesbia’s 
eyes  would  seem  less  bright,  if  instead  of 
using  them  as  weapous  against  - her  natural 
prey,  she  strained  them  iu  Doudenng  the 
calculus  of  quaternions.  The  trees  of  a forest 
echo  the  lover's  sighs;  he  might  forsake  the 
maid,  should  she  glibly  give  to  each  one  a 
Latin  name.  The  rock  from  which  Daphnis 
and  Chloe  watch  the  sun  sinking  into  the 
ocean  does  not  interest  Daphnis  on  account  of 
ft*  geological  formation.  Sweet  Anne  Page,  I 
fear,  had  but  scanty  schooling;  but  who  does 
not  envy  Fenton?  Was  there  ever  a more  be- 
/ witching  creature  of  the  fancy  than  Phillis 
t Fleming.ibe  heroine  of  the  'Golden  Butterfly,’ 
;pght  up  by  good  old  Air.  Dyson, 


Connex  is  an  ardent,  clevor  young  follow, 
but  I fear  that  ho  regards  this  subject  with 
the  eyes  of  a director  of  a matrimonial  bureau 
and  not  with  the  mind  of  a philosopher. 
While  I cannot  share  his  extreme  view,  1 
shudder  at  the  fate  of  the  husband  who  is 
obliged  to  bow  to  the  intellectual  supremacy  of 
bis  wife,  to  tell  anecdotes  subject  to  her  cor- 
rection, to  answer  the  questions  of  his  chil- 
dren in  (error  of  conjugal  revisiou.  Fortunate- 
ly, at  least  so  1 am  told,  feminine  knowledge 
often  is  diverted  with  marriage  from  its 
original  use.  The  woman’s  linguistic  facul- 
ties find  emoloyment  in  a rearrangement  of 
English  adapted  to  the  understanding  of 
babes.  Tho  problems  of  mathematics  and 
political  economy  are  submerged  in  the  more 
important  questions  of  household  manage- 
meat.  Tbe  critical  power  undergoes  a re- 
markable transformation,  particularly  when 
the  husband  earns  his  bread  by  literary  work. 
Site  loses  discrimination.  Her  praise  is  all  for 
him ; her  censure,  bitterly  expressed,  is  for  the 
wretched  publishers  and  critics  who  so  under- 
estimate his  value.  Aud'here  the  graduate 
and  the  simple  wife  jola  hands  aud  fulfil  their 
mission. 


It  is  reported  that  tho  execution  at  l’aris  of 
the  murderess  Bp.RLAND  and  her  accomplice 
was  postponed  ou  account  of  the  marriage  of 
the  executioner’s  son  to  the  daughter  of  a 
provincial  fellow-craftsman.  It  is  seldom 
that  Death  is  so  obliging  as  to  wait  upon  tho 
wishes  of  Love. 

SUMMER  BOOKS. 

A BUNDLE  OF  NOVELS. 

Duncan  Malcolm,  the  hero  of  “The  Story  of 
Two  Lives.”  was  a sculptor  of  renown,  whose 
broad  chest  and  shoulders  demanded  the 
“ picturesque  folds  of  a toga.”  Among  other 
incidents  of  his  career  were  a divorced  wife 
and  a dead  mistress.  Bat  Ruth  Osborne 
loved  him  passionately.  She  found  him  an 
excellent  teacher;  she  admired  his  behavior  at 
a fire ; and  when,  upon  an  ocean  voyage,  he 
saved  for  her  the  nicest  fruit  or  nuts  he  could 
find,  from  his  own  dessert,  and  put  them  in 
her  lap  when  they  were  settled  on  deck,  she 
consented  to  marry  him.  It  is  an  hysterical 
story,  hysterically  told. 

Sergei  & Co.  have  published  a cheap  edition 
of  the  entertaining  little  story,  "Mademoiselle 
Ixe.”  There  is,  perhaps,  more  of  promise 
than  of  actual  performance  iu  the  tale,  and 
the  scenes  ill  which  the  mysterious  governess 
figures  are  more  sharply  drawn  than  tbe  char- 
acter of  the  governess. 

"Jonel  Fortuuat”  is  a translation  from  the 
German  of  a Roumanian  romance,  and  it 
differs  materially  from  the  ordinary  German 
novel.  For  it  is  interesting  throughout,  though 
the  interest  is  not  devoid  of  sensationalism. 
Tho  characters  are  well  contrasted,  and  the 
life  described  is  comparatively  unknown  to 
English  readers.  The  motive  of  the  book  is 
the  Jewish  question. 

. Mr.  Frank  Howard  Howe,  the  translator  of 
‘ In  Suite  of  Himself,”  has  taken  pains  in  his 
preface  to  call  attention  to  the  "seusuality” 
of  tbebook,  though  he  has  taken  "great  lib-  I 
erties”  with  the  translation.  “I  have  taken 
the  material  of  the  French  author,”  he  says,  1 
“and  treated  it  in  my  own  way,  cutting  here, 
adding  there,  aud  changing  both  in  substance 
and  form  according  to  my  own  idea.  The 
product  I call  au  adaptation.”  It  is  therefore 
unfair  to  judge  of  M.  de  ia  Forest’s  romance. 
As  the  books  appears  after  Mr.  Howe  lias  laid 
his  hands  upon  it,  and  even  "pruned  it  of  its 
inherent  qualities,”  it  is  exceedingly  cheap 
and  vulgar;  without  any  exhibition  of  the 
analytical  power  or  the  skill  in  detail  that 
o.ten  serves  as  an  excuse  for  such  a plot  aud 
such  descriptions. 

Another  adaptation  from  the  French  is 
, . e f r'ee  °f.a  Coronet.”  and  it  is  much  less 
objectionable  in  tone  than  the  one  just  men- 
tioned. The  wife  is  an  angel,  the  villain  is 
deep-d  yed,  and  the  weak  and  erring  husband 
repents  and  is  forgiven. 

The  Speculator,  ” by  Clinton  Ross,  deserves 
more  than  a passing  notice.  The  author  de- 
scribes his  work  as  the  “portrait  of  a contem- 
porary American,”  but  it  is  a sketch  rather 
than  a portrait,  and  it  is  the  sketch  of  an  im- 
pressionist. The  story  starts  with  the  down- 
fall of  the  speculator,  ana  only  tbe  final  epi- 
sode in  his  life  is  chosen  for  treatment.  The 
earlier  chapters  are  tiresome,  and  the  author’s 
style  is  affected  and  tortured.  He  seeks 
strength;  but  lie  darkens  words.  The  flight  , 
of  Samuel  Chase,  on  the  other  hand,  is  i 
described  simply  and  powerfully.  The  book 
as  a whole  is  a singular  mixture  of  strength 
and  weakuess.  It  is  as  though  it  served 
originally  for  a newspaper  report  with  start- 
ling headlines,  and  then  was  revised  for  pub- 
lication by  an  analytical  chemist. 

“Delaplaine”  by  Mansfield  Tracy  Wal- 
worth the  central  figure  in  a once  famous 
tragedy,  has  been  reprinted,  and  it  appears  iu 
the  Madison  Square  Series.”  Walworth’s 
novels,  compounded  of  Scott,  Dumas  and  the 
encyclopedia,  in  formor  years  found  many 
readers.  In  "Delaplaine”  he  was  the  fore- 
ru  liner  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard. 

Miss  Marrvat’s  story,  "The  Risen  Dead,”  is 
made  up  of  alternate  deaths  and  more  or  less 
joyful  resurrections.  It  is  a thoroughly 
wortliJ ess  novel.  b J 
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- “Pndney  <5  Walp”  is  a realistic  story  of 
American  life.  In  the  attempt  to  paint  with 
Flemish  detail  the  sordid  existence  of  certain 
characters  that  are  lugged  into  the  story  by 
the  heels,  the  author  is  often  un- 

necessarily coarse,  and  the  colors 
used  are  crude  and  glaring. 
An  Euglish  hunch-backed  Duke  is  introduced, 
who  leads  a melo-draiuatic  life  as  the  hermit 
of  a Maine  island ; and  there  is  a murder  that 
fills  many  pages  and  vexes  the  reader’s 
patience.  Still,  there  are  evidences  of  rude 
strength  throughout  the  volume,  and  the 
characters  ofJPudney  and  his  wife  are  drawn 
with  no  mean  skill. 

Lady  Maude  Rutledge,  in  her  story  “His 
' Heart’s  Delight,”  tells  of  episodes  in  the 
“high  life”  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
and,  really,  if  her  descriptions  are 
correct,  the  national  capital  must  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant  dwelling  place.  The 
book  might  have  been  written  by  a society 
reporter  who  gained  her  startling  information 
frome  some  discharged  lady’s  maid. 

“Guy  Herndon,”  by  “Elayne,”  begins  with 
a boys’  quarrel  and  ends  with  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first  novel  of 
a young  girl,  and  it  would  be  a pleasant  task 
to  predict  for  her  a future  as  a story-teller. 
But  this  story  is  commonplace,  and  the  inci- 
dental moralizing  is  trite, 
f The  Story  of  Two  Lives.  By  Stuart  Sterne. 
New  iovk:  Cassell  Publishing  Company.  I 
Boston.  Received  from  W,  B.  Clarke  & Co.  i 
Price.  $1.]  f 

[Mademoiselle  Ixe.  By  Lanoe  Falconer,  Chi- 
cago; Charles  H.  Sergei  & Co.] 

[. JoneL  Fortunat.  A Roumanian  Romance.  By 
Marco  Brociuer.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Hcttie  E.  Miller.  Chicago: 
Donohue.  Henneberry  & Co.,  publishers.]' 

[In  Spite  of  Himself.  From  the  French  of 
Dubut  de  La  Forest.  By  Frank  Howard 
Howe.  New  York:  Belford  Company.] 

[ The  Price  of  a Coronet-,  or.  Jeanne  Berthout. 
Adapted  from  the  French  of  Pierre  Sales. 
By  Mrs.  Benjamin  Lewis.  New  York: 
Cassell  Publishing  Company.  Boston: 
Received  from  W.  B.  Clarke  & Co.  Price.i'l.J 
[The  Speculator.  By  Clinton  Ross.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  Price.  75  cents.] 
[Delaplaine-,  or  the  Sacrifice  of  Irene.JA  novel.  ' 
By  Mansfield  Tracy  Walworth.  New  York: 
G.  W.  Dillingham.  Boston:  Received  from 
DeWolf,  Fiake  & Co.] 

[The  Risen  Dead  By  Florence  Marryat.  New 
York:  U.  S.  Book  Company,  (lnrernational 
series).  Price.  50  cents.] 

[Pndney  and  Walp.  By  F.  Bean.  New  York: 
John  W.  Lovell  Company.] 

[His  Heart's  Delight.  By  Lady  Maude  Rut- 
ledge. Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  & Bros.] 
[Guv  Herndon.  By  “Elayne.”  New  York, 
1891.  Bankers’  aDd  Brokers’  Publishing 
Asfociation.  Price.  25  ceents.] 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

That  the  members  of  a band,  which  has  de- 
servedly won  renown,  should  be  publicly  in- 
sulted and  even  assaulied  when  they  are  play* 
ing,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  thus  endeavoring  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  poor,  seems  to  roe  as  in- 
| comprehensible  as  it  is  disgraceful.  And  these 
'’suits  and  these  assults  have  taken  place 
1 here  in  Boston,  the  home  of  the  Muses,  where, 
according  to  wide-spread  and  accepted  tradi- 
tion, the  humblest  workman  can  give  the 
formula  for  the  symphony,  and  the  most  pop- 
ular composer  is  Johannes  Brahms.  If  these 
scenes  had  been  merely  episodes  in  the  nis- 
. tory  of  Borne  Western  town,  as  Tombstone,  or 
I Dead  Man’s  Gulch,  1 might  not  have  beeD  sur  I 

I Prised : but  here  in  Boston  . Icbabod, 

I Ichabod,  the  glory  is  departed. 

* 

* * 

The  scandal  was  discussed  at  the  club  last 
[^evening,  and  I listened  with  interest,  to  the 
Jlous  explanations.  My  friend,  the  Mu- 
| sician,  saw  in  the  popular  fury  a modern  ver- 
i slon  of  the  fable  of  Orpheus,  a fable  that  has 
r hitherto  been  misunderstood.  For  when  the 
ancients  reported  that  he  moved  senseless 
[ rocks  and  trees  by  his  lyre,  they  merely  re- 
corded in  hyperbolical  language  the  open  dis- 
approbation of  his  hearers,  who  like  the 
former  Bowery  audiences  took  physical 
means  of  showing  critical  displeasure;  and 
the  Thracian  women  finally  put  an  end  to  his 
discordant  tones  by  tearing  him  in  pieces, 
bis  explanation  was  received  favorably  by 
of  the  younger  generation,  who 
flight  in  reversing  the  judgments  of 
fispry.  Another,  whose  uiind  is  stored  with 
1 formation  that,  unfortunately  for  nim,  has 
Jut  little  mercantile  value,  asked  if  Swedes 
vere  among  the  disturbers,  spoke  learnedly  of 
the  mysterious  influence  of  intermittent 
heredity,  and  then  introduced  the  fact  that  in 
Sweden  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  killing  of 
I a musician  was  tolerated,  as  the  murdered 
man  was  held  to  be  a dangerous  criminal  on 
account  of  his  profession.  But  when  he  was 
I told  tiiatall  the  Scandinavians  were  attending 
asinglng  convention  at  Minneapoiis.helost  his 
interest  in  the  conversation. 

• ft 

Sly  friend,  the  Cynic,  who  was  in  the  most 
amiable  of  moods,  asserted  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  degree  and  of  culture.  Ho  had  read 
, in  the  accounts  of  the  disturbances  that  when 
Jibe  popular  taste  was  respected  and  the  band 
I played  "Annie  Rooney,”  the  air  was  rent  with 
I approving  shouts;  but  when  the  selections 
] were  not  to  the  like  of  the  crowd,  it  showed 
I displeasure  in  its  own  rude  way.  “You  see  the 
same  thing,”  he  said,  "at  symphony  concerts. 

If  a certain  piece  is  played  or  if 
some  particular  soloist  appears,  the 
i applause,  though  not  so  boisterous,  is 
! as  frenetic  as  good  breeding  allows.  Or  if  a 
! certain  composer  claims  attention,  the  hearers 
are  divided  in  opinion  and  the  dissatisfied 
£hoose  a favorite  newspaper  for  the  battle 
|rid  and  wage  war  with  the  deadly  wea- 
ld pens  and  ink.  To  the  true  philosopher, 
^ctof  the  street  mob  and  the  cultured 
items  to  spring  from  the  same 


I confess  that  I am  not  satisfied  with  such 
explanations,  however  entertaining  or  ingen- 
ious they  may  be.  And  I should  be  loath  to 
believe  that  music  irritates  and  does  not 
soothe.  Although  I am  not  music-mad,  I have 
always  looked  favorably  upon  the  art,  as  I 
have  often  found  that  sweet  strains  revive 
agreeable  memories  and,  in  some  cases,  induce 
refreshing  sleep.  Yet  I remember  thatduriug 
the  Reign  of  Terror  the  bloody  work  of  the 
guillotine  was  accompanied  by  the  music  of 
the  carmagnole  and  ca  ira.  And  I remember 
that  in  the  grim  essay  of  De  Quincey,  the 
feelings  of  the  tumultuous  joy  of  all  the 
amateurs  in  mnrder  who  met  at  that  famous 
dinner  were  best  expressed  by  the  siDging  of  ; 
an  impassioned  glee  with  its  refrain  of  mock- 
lug  laughier.  Nor  can  I believe  that  there  is 
an  organized  effort,  inspired  by  envy  or 
malice,  to  choke  these  concerts,  as  some  sug- 
gest, T1ic30  scenes  are  simply  the  open  ex- 
hibition of  the  rowdyism  of  the  hoodlum 
element,  and  this  element  has  a greater 
numerical  strength  than  we,  as  good  citizens, 
are  willing  to  acknowledge. 

?-  3 / 9/ 

The  conversation  of  my  tailor  is  a never 
failing  source  of  delight,  and  when  occasion 
calls  me  to  bis  shop  1 listen  with  profit  to  his 
comments  upon  the  chaugiue  fashions  of 
clothed  humanity.  I feel  that  he  secretly 
disapproves  the  catholicity  of  my  taste,  for 
1m  leads  roe  from  the  joyous  contemplation  of 
variegated  waistcoats  to  the  calmer  pleasure 
of  observing  "subdued  tints”  and  "colors  dis- 
tinguished for  their  chasteness,”  if  I may 
borrow  from  his  carefully  worded  and  “strictly 
confidential”  circular.  And  when  I once 
rashly  asked  him  if  he  could  provide  me  with 
a nankeen-suit— the  full  florescence  of  the 
gossypium  religiosum— he  gently,  ana  with 
lowered  voice,  turned  the  conversation. 

My  surprise  may  therefore  bo  imagined 
when  I lately  found  this  cool  tempered  man 
in  a state  ot  violent  agitation  and  declaiming 
against  the  sex  that  rarely,  if  ever,  goes  to 
him  for  professional  treatment.  His  grievance 
was  this:  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
return  of  a coat  for  alteration  was  due  to 
woman’s  influence.  "One  of  my  clients  re- 
ceives his  suit.  You  will  pardon  me  wheu  I 
say  that  he  is  delighted  with  it.  But  his  wife 
fancies  that  the  sleeves  do  not  hang  properly ; 
she  sees  imaginary  wrinkles  or  the  possibility 
of  wrinkles,  for  she  compares— and  without 
reason — the  fit  of  a gentleman’s  sleeve  with 
that  of  her  gown.  Now  no  gentleman  could 
endure  a sleeve  cut  in  that  manner,  for  it 
would  destroy  his  comfort;  but  he  is  per- 
suaded. grows  dissatisfied,  and  returns  the 
coat.  He  makes  a sad  mistake,  for  if  a sleeve 
is  tampered  with,  the  whole  effect  of  the  coat 
is  lost,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  precautions  it 
will  haDg  awkwardly.  And  then  the  garment 
reflects  upon  my  capability.” 

I then  asked  if  he  were  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  fasdiouable  women  of  Berlin  have 
formed  themselves  into  a society  for  the  "pre- 
vention of  crime  against  common  sense"  in 
the  matter  of  dress,  and  that  men  are  ad- 
mitted to  membership  and  urged  to  correct 
grievous  offences  against  tasle,  and  to  miti- 
gate wild  enormities  committed  in  their  own 
attire.  Indeed,  these  women  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  particularize,  and  they  declare  that 
trouser  patterns  are  unfit  for  morning  coats, 
waistcoats  and  overcoats.  It  seems  that  they 
actually  wish  to  dictate  iu  matters  that  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  pertaining  exclu- 
sively to  masculinity.  My  tailor  listened 
with  suppressed  emotion,  and  finally  said: 
"Mr.  Taverner,  if  a similar  society  should  be 
projected  here,  I trust  that  you  will  aid  us  iu 
opposing  its  organization,  for  I know  that  at 
heart  your  views  upon  these  subjects  are  ex- 
emplary. although  f wish  that  you  would 
allow  me  to  cut  your  waistcoats  a little 
lower.” 


It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  is 
strongly  prejudiced  against  all  women  of 
literary  or  learned  proclivities,  and  that  he 
once  made  the  following  remark:  “I  prefer  a 

“lady  with  a talent  for  making  jam  to  one 
“who  has  an  aptitnde  for  discussing  the 
“Constitution.”  But  since  it  has  been  cabled 
across  the  Atlantic  that  he  drinks  only  sweet 
champagne,  his  opinions  or  his  prejudices  carry 
but  little  weight. 


y 


I saw  the  other  day,  and  for  the  first  time, 
that  triumph  of  man’s  invention  known  in  the 
market  as  "The  Intelligent  Can.”  As  some  of 
my  readers  may  already  know,  it  is  particular- 
ly useful  in  the  filling  of  "blind  lamps.”  The 
can  whistles  as  long  as  there  is  room  in  the 
lamp  for  oil : and  wheu  the  lamp  is  full  the 
whistle  ceases,  and  thus  gives  warning  of  ap- 
proaching danger.  The  lamp  may  ho  large  or 
small,  greedy  or  modest:  the  duration  of  me 
whistling  varies  in  airect  proportion  with  the 
size  of  the  oil-well,  and  without  previous  ad- 
i justment.  Truly,  a most  ingenious  device, 
defending  cleanliness  and  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  no  doubt  often  preventing  the  premature 
death  of  some  careless  servant.  I confess  that 
1 was  fascinated  by  ns  mysterious  working, 
and  1 thought  to  myself,  why  could  not  this 
hid'WDsjyduciplo  be  applied  in  other  ways  and 
‘ ~ ' Bus  enlarged. 


It  so  happened  that  I spoke  of  this  machine 
at  the  club  last  evening,  and  young  Chimes 
saw  great  possibilities  in  the  extension  of  the 
inventor’s  idea.  “Take  the  case.”  he  said,  "of 
a business  man,  a man  with  a family,  who! 
attends  a dinDer  given  to  a visiting  statesman 
or  renews  his  youth  by  celebrating  college 
days.  He  is  often  carried  away  by  the  excite- ; 
meut  of  good  fellowship,  and.  forgetful  of  the 
morrow,  drinks  more  wine  than  tie  really 
needs.  Now  the  capacity  of  men  varies,  as 
that  of  lamps.  Nor  is  the  saturation  point  of 
one  man  constant  and  invariable.  It  differs 
according  to  the  atmosphere,  the  time  of 
year,  the  state  of  the  mind  and  the  stomachic 
condition.  Let  the  principle  of  the  "intelli-  j 
gent  can”  be  reversed.  As  soon  as  our  friend  , 
has  imbibed  sufficient  oil  of  champagne  or 
burgundy,  so  that  the  wick  of  his  tongue  is  | 
kindled  and  he  shines  in  conversation,  the  ' 
bottle  will  give  a monitory  whistle  and  he  will  I 
then  forbear.  Of  course  such  a bottle  should  be 
carefully  labelled— it  might  be  called  "The  Hy- 1 
grometric  Bottle”— for  some  might  regard  this  I 
sanitary  precaution  as  a public  confession  of 
weakness,  and  prefer  the  vessel,  or  vessels  of 
conventionality.” 

* 

* A 

I confess  that  I think  favorably  of  Chimes’s 
idea.  If  it  were  carried  out  it  would  promote 
healthier  and  more  frequent  enjoyment,  and 
be  of  valuable  aid  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 
An  invitanon  to  a public  dinner  would  no 
longer  be  provocative  of  family  dissensions  or 
caudle  lectures.  The  guest  could  remember 
the  speeches  and  recall  the  wit  clearly  and 
without  remorse.  The  harvest  would  be 
plenteous,  and  there  would  be  no  aftermath  of 
headache  or  regret.  Nor  need  the  hygrometric 
bottle  be  regarded  as  a reflection  upon  the  ' 
limitations  ot  man’s  nature,  as  the  mummy  ot 
the  Egyptian  feast;  it  would  serve  rather  as  a 
memento  viverc. 


HERE  IN  BOSTON. 


My  friend,  the  Physician,  said  tome  the  other 
day  that  a crowd  was  often  malicious,  always 
morbidly  curious  and  generally  cruel:  and  if 
it  were  announced  and  believed  that  a woman 
were  to  be  burned  alive  in  the  middle  of  the 
Common,  there  would  be  a mob  of  thohsands 
of  eager  spectators.  But  I am  inclined  to 
think  more  nobly  of  my  fellows,  “and  no 
way  approve  his  opinion.”  It  was  only  yester 
day  that  I met  with  a contradiction  of  his 
statement. 

m * 

A man  was  dragging  a four  wheeled  wagon  | 
in  Winter  street,  such  a wagon  as  is  used  by 
peddlers  of  fruit;  and  upon  its  side  was 
chalked  in  rude  and  staring  letters.  "For 
Sale.”  His  clothes  were  shreds  and  patches. 
His  hat  and  boots  were  the  sport  of  the  elo- 
quent;;. His  face  was  worn.  And  yet  he 
smiled  occasionally,  for  the  cart  carried  the 
possibilities  of  temporary  comfort.no  more;  for 
Alnaschar  died  with  the  youth  of  the  world. 
Here  was  no  hope  of  marriage  with  the  grand 
vizier’s  daughter;  but  only  the  expectation 
of  food  and  shelter.  Suddenly  a wheel  broke, 
or  rather  crumbled  into  bits,  and  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  vehicle  was  exposed. 
The  distress  of  the  man’s  face  was  tragic. 
Although  the  street  was  full  of  people,  no  one 
laughed,  and  expressions  of  sympathy  were 
heard.  The  drivers  of  teams,  without  a word, 
made  room  for  him.  He  put  the  fragments 
upon  what  was  lelt  of  the  wagon,  and  tugging 
i painfully,  with  bent  head,  lie  disappeared 
| around  the  corner. 


tfadr^  z~j.  (j ‘ 


HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

A friend  of  mine  who,  influenced  by  tradi 
tion  and  conjugal  advice,  quitted  the  town 
; the  first  of  the  month  for  country  air  and 
j country  quiet,  dropped  into  the  club  Saturday 
I evening  and  announced  with  glee  that  bis 
I exile  was  at  an  end.  He  then  told  in  detail 
the  hardships  of  his  daily  life  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  the  baro  narration,  without  any 
attempt  at  rhetorical  effect,  chilled  the  souis 
of  all  who  heard  him.  He  told,  with  the  calm 
! precision  of  Defoe,  of  his  rising  at  an  un- 
1 wholesome  hour,  of  his  fragmentary  break. 

| fast,  of  the  run  to  catch  the  train.  For  his 
means  did  not  allow  the  luxury  of  a horse.  I 

i nor  did  he  own  or  rent  a cottage:  but  bo  and  | 

his  family  hoarded  with  a patriarch  of  the 
village.  By  the  lime  he  reached  tho  city  he 
was  heated  through  and  through, choked  with 
dust  and  blackened  with  cinders. 

! 

How  welcome  was  the  bracing  air  which  he 
I breathed  the  moment  he  left  the  station!  | 
How  grateful  was  tho  sight  of  the  streets  and 
the  men  and  women  therein!  And  he  was 
happy  at  his  office,  until  the  unfriendly  clock 
warned  him  of  his  departure.  Again  the 
dust v.  tedious  railway  nde ; the  walk  to  liis 
home  over  a sandy  ana  unshaded  road.  Each 
evening  lie  arrived  in  time  for  that  hideous 
apology  for  a dinner,  known  as  a meat-tea. 
Mosquitoes  forbade  the  enjoyment  of  the  cool 
of  the  evening  upon  the  porch.  The  lamp,  j 
carelessly  trimmed,  discouraged  reading.  : 
Besides  iie  was  tired  out.  And  so  ho  went  to  1 


bed  at  9 o’clock  and  dreamed  of  happy  citi- 
zens, and  hospitable  baths.  aDd  all  the  little 
comforts  so  sligh'ed  until  they  are  taken  away 
from  tho  one  accustomed  to  them. 


I 


And  onco  he  chose  a holiday  nnd  wont  . 
j a-tisbing.  He  hud  heard  of  a pond  a feu-  miles 
away  whore  trout  swam  upon  the  surface, 
begging  to  be  takon.  Armed  with  au  eluborato 
outtit,  he  sought  the  pond,  mid  found  (ho  only  j 
path  closed  by  a trine,  aud  upon  the  icato  there  1 
was  a sism:  “Fish  Hooks,  Ono  Dollar.'1  Ho 
j paid  tho  sum,  at  the  neighboring  farm  houso, 

I and  taking  tho  hook,  the  seal  of  tho  bargain, 
lie  somrtu  his  prey.  Threo  hours  ho  whipped 
| in  vain ; aud  thou  ho  caught  two  trout  that 
> gasped  as  he  released  them,  "Wo  aro  too 
young.”  Jaded  und  despondent  lie  started  on 
his  homeward  way.  He  reached  tho  pond 
gnto,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  the  reverse  of 
I the  sign.  And  then  ho  rcau:  “The  way  of  tho 
I transgressor  is  hard.”  Ho  rollectod  upon  this 
I text  until  lie  gained  the  patriarch's  house. 
The  good  old  man  told  him  that  the  owner  of 
| the  pond  had  accumulated  a handsome  prop- 
| erty  by  soiling  fish-hooks  aud  was  one  of  the 
Selectmen  of  tho  village.  Ho  again  rollectod 
upon  tho  :ext,  and  the  next  morning  com- 
municated to  his  wife  the  fact  that  business 
engagements  would  call  him  out  West;  but 
that  slio  bad  belter  stay  thore  with  tho  chil- 
dren. And  wucu  tie  bad  finished  his  story  lie 
laughed  quietly  and  snifiod  the  salt  breeze  as 
It  came  in  through  tho  windows  of  tho  club. 

Although  1 prefer  to  view  the  show  of  the 
world  a3  a circular  panorama,  taking  my  seat 
lioro  in  Boston  as  a centre.  1 am  interested,  as 
a humanist,  in  all  devices  for  relieving 
journeys  of  discomfort.  Aud  so  I have 
observed  with  pleasure  tho  introduction  of 
vestibule-trains,  aud  I have  gazed  admiringly 
upon  the  departure  of  tho  “white-train”  and 
the  "dude.”  But  I have  regretted  tho  grad- 
ual disappearance  of  the  names  once  proudly 
worn  by  locomotives.  Au  empty  number  is  a 
wretched  substitute  for  such  a significant 
title  as  "Sampson”  or  "Eclipse.”  The  "em- 
blem of  motion  and  power,  the  pulse  of  the 
continent.”  should  not  thus  ho  degraded,  as  a 
convicr.  The  sleeping-car,  in  winch  man, 
shot  through  space.  ;s  suspended  like  the 
coffiu  of  Mahomet,  bears  the  name  of  a town 
or  a Stale,  or  a name  suggested  by  the  fancy. 
And  so  tho  inanimate  is  held  in  higher  honor 
than  the  living  thing. 

I havo  lately  read  in  the  nowspapors  that 
the  invention  of  namers  of  sleeping  cars  has 
failed  them,  aud  systems  of  nomenclature 
, are  demanded.  Ono  correspondent  thinks 
that  a train  might  be  made  up  from 
Egyptian  historical,  geographical  and  mytho- 
I logical  sources.  Another  would  unite  "Zoroas- 
ter, Ecbatana.  Pericles,  Aspasia  and  Hypatia.” 

A third  would  levy  upon  "The  Arabian 
Nights.”  Surely  the  mcst  appropriate  system 
would  be  the  employment  of  cities  of  works  of 
I fiction.  Here  would  be  a practical  and  con- 
venient test  of  the  comparative  sleep-compell- 
ing power  and  consequent  Worth  of  foreign 
and  domestic  novelists.  Even  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  “pseudo-realists”  and  the  members 
1 of  "the  old  school"  miglu  thus  ho  amicaoly 
[ determined.  Each  car  should  he  provided 
with  a blank  book  where  the  passengers 
might  record  their  nocturnal  experiences.  Tho 
railway  company,  at  the  end  of  iho  fiscal  year, 
could  publish  for  the  travellers’  convenience 
various  lists  of  "books  that  have  helped  me.” 
And  all  cars  that  have  prevented  sleep  by  the 
stimulation  of  the  imagination  could  he  aban- 
doned, or  other  titles  might  be  substituted. 

Taverner. 


->  . _ Cv 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

I have  been  told  by  a self-appointed  author- 
ity upon  all  matters  of  taste  that  the  employ- 
ment of  a piece  of  bread,  known  commonly  as 
a "pusher,”  for  assisting  the  fork  in  securing 
a savory  morsel,  is  now  tabooed,  and  that  he 
who  thus  pursues  a slippery  titbit  around  a 
6lippery  plate  is  no  better  than  the  man  who 
; ea,s  peas  with  the  aid  of  a spoon  or  cuts  let- 
tuce with  a knife.  Little  by  little,  the  satisfy- 
ing of  tho  aDoetito  is  turned  into  a feat  of 
legerdermain.  and  the  obtaining  of  food  is  now 
not  so  difficult  a task  as  th#enjoymout  of  it 
according  to  the  rules  of  etiquette.  Pleasure 
is  thus  mingled  with  anxiety.  The  bashful 
man  often  denies  himself : and  he  envies  the 
dog  that  secures  his  bone  and,  careless  of 
remark,  devours  it  naturally. 

And  yet  I have  heard  that  the  royal  families 
of  Germany  do  Dot  disdain  the  assistance  of 
the  knife;  that  looking  upon  it  as  the  more 
heroic  weapon,  they  opeuly  prefer  it  to  the 
Jork,  and  they  hold  the  latter  implement 
stiffly,  using  it  simply  as  a harpoon;  that 
thick  sauces  have  an  additional  zest  to  them 
when  these  are  flavored  by  the  disguised  tinc- 
ture of  stoel,  and  that  at  court  banquets  bread 
is  used  not  only  as  a "pusher,”  but  as  a pol- 
isher of  plates.  The  niceties  of  table-manners 
are  but  of  modern  invention.  When  that 
resplendent  dandy  Leicester  eat  down  at  meat 
with  Quean  Elizabeth  in  his  own  castle,  he 
laid  before  her  a fork  of  pure  silver,  and  this 
act  of  courtesy  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  "a 
monstrous  sign  of  voluptuousness.”  Montaigne 
longed  for  froqueut  changesof  napkins,  but  he 
tells  us  that  he  made  hut  little  use  either  of 
spoon  or  fork.  I myself  remember  easily  the 
evolution  of  the  form  and  the  use  of  the 
latter. 


Since  I learned  this  latest  decree"!  "«ocl. 
ety."  1 havo  wutcliod  carofully  tho  deport- 
ment of  my  follow-men  in  public  restaurants 
and  at  the  club,  and  I find  that  when  thoy 
are  intent  upon  the  meal  aud  are  removed 
Iroui  the  eyoe  of  women,  they  choose  instinct- 
nely  u spoon  :t  nous  aro  sot  helorS  them; 
then,  as  though  rebuked  by  the  thought  of 
| their  coatompluted  broach  of  tho  ohsorvancus 
ot  good  brooding,  they  abandon  conventouco 
, lor  suppoeed  ologauoo  and  lake  to  tho  fork. 
A low  brazen  individuals  dofy  comment.  1 
had  intended  to  make  a study  of  the  use  or 
'growing  abandonment  of  "pushers;”  hut  my 
attention  lias  boon  distracted,  particularly  iu 
public  restaurants,  by  the  graver  aud  wide- 
spread laults  of  undue  haste  aud  Jack  of 
discrimination  shown  by  uiou  of  all  classes 
and  conditions,  and  this  iu  spite  of  tny 
repeated  observations  upon  their  conduct. 

•'# 

I admit  that  cortain  authorities  might  be 
■cited  against  me.  Mr.  Cobbott  proclaimed 
ostentatiously  that  upon  au  average  he  had 
not.  during  his  life,  spent  more  than  thirty- 
live  minutes  a day  at  table,  including  ail  the 
meals  of  the  day  ; aud  1 Lelievo  that  Charles 
Koude thought  it  asm  to  give  more  than  tho 
halfofanuour  to  dinner.  But  they  wore  im- 
patient. irascible  men,  always  iu  strife  and  in 
litigation.  1 notice,  aud  with  pain,  that  all 
sorts  of  vegetables  are  still  eaten  iudisorimi- 
nalely  with  the  meat,  and  it  was  only  the  other 
day  that  1 saw  a well-known  townsman,  held 
deservedly  in  high  esteem,  tuck  a napkin 
under  his  chin  for  the  protection  of  a varie- 
gated cravat.  When  I see  such  flagrant 
violations  of  the  vteign tier  matters  of  the  law 
go  unrobuked,  the  use  or  disuse  of  the 
"pusher”  seems  to  me  hut  of  secondary  im- 
portance, like  unto  the  tithes  of  mint  and 
cummin. 

Taverner, 

SOME  Sff.uMER  NOVELS. 

"Old  Abraham  Jackson”  is  a series  of  epi- 
sodes in  tho  early  “dug-out”  life  of  Nebraska, 
strung  together  by  the  slender  thread  of  a 
commonplace  love  story.  The  author  belongs 
to  the  realistic  school,  but  his  realism  is  at 
times  disfigured  by  the  attempt  to  tell  the 
history  of  the  State  in  conversations  pat  into 
the  mouths  of  rude  settlers,  and  then  his  lit- 
tle fishes  talk  like  whales.  Mr.  Hancock  is 
of  the  West,  Western,  and  his  bombastic 
! challenge  to  the  polished  authors  of  the  effete 
East  is,  without  intention,  the  most  humorous 
portion  of  the  book.  His  spirit  of  optimism 
if  refreshing  _ in  these  days  of  fictional 
gloom;  and  his  farmers  subdue  cheerfully 
envious  nature;  they  are  not  its  prey. 

The  uovels  of  M.  Rabnsson  are  almost  al- 
ways clean  and  interesting,  and  “Madame 
D’Orgevaut’s  Husband, "fluently  translated  by 
Mr.  Potter,  is  not  an  exception.  It  is  a sad 
but  not  unpleasant  story.  The  plot  is  simple 
and  logically  constructed,  the  characters  are 
tew  and  sharply  drawn.  Perhaps  the  puuish- 
of  the  husband  was  inevitable,  but  few  women 
will  be  found  to  sympathize  with  the  wife  in 
the  utter  desolation  into  which  she  is  plunged 
by  the  fulfilment  of  her  duty, 

*ihe  Wages  of  Sin,”  vaguely  describe!  as 

•from  the  German,"  is  a cheap  and  worthless 
story  of  the  human  triangle  used  so  often  b.y 
the  French  in  solving  problems  of  society  or 
leaving  them  unanswered. 

“Nedia,”  the  heroine 
i Nadage  HortSe,  had  a 
artistic  temperament” 
in  conversations  “with 
earned  friends,  who  were  tlLlael  Iulv 
artists,  physicians  or  men  of  intellect.”  'She 
was  surpassingly  beautiful,  and  she  tell  in  love 
with  a young  man  who  was  the  Pasteur  of 
America.  When  her  lover  went  to  Paris  to 
pursue  his  studies  she  delivered  a farewell  ud- 
dress,  and  the  following  extract  will  give  a 
rair  idea  of  Miss  Dorse’s  command  of  lan- 
guage : 

vnnren'n^hea  yo,l,.w'il  have  accomplished 
T<iuri.PiUrpos0,  otadicated  those  weaknesses 
which  detract  so  sadly  from  your  noble  na- 
I «o^?»iaDi<*  wbl? k.  funyirlike.  spring  no  in  the 
ctHaos  of.lh6  beau  monde.  where  aimless 
people  throw  themselves  into  fierce  Conflicts 
that  end  in  social  shamnles.  those  bloodiest 
abattoirs  wheie  malice  mangles  humanity 
! of!*; e etpecedu  monde.  which  you  have  only 
• ately  considered  your  set— that  ot  tiie  exclu- 
sive four  hundred  title  hunters  of  New  York. 

She  converted  a wicked  priest,  and  was 
only  dissuaded  from  visiting  Florida  during 
the  yd  m fever  by  the  imploring  telegram  of 
a Mr  YY  ilson  m the  name  of  the  Southern 
people.  Severe  demands  are  made  through- 
out the  book  upon  the  italic  case,  and  an 
appendix  of  press  criticisms!  udou  the  “emo- 
tional Dowers  ’ of  the  “beautiful  aud  bril- 
liant actress  and  writer  made  this  volume 
one  of  eontempeianeous  humaft  interest. 

Jenny  s Ordeal,”  although  a translation 
from  the  french,  is  au  eminently  proper 
book.  The  sacrifices  of  the  piima  donna  are 
on.y  equalled  by  the  heroism  of  the  lover,  and 
it  is  with  a sigh  of  relief  that  the  reader  finally 
learns  ot  the  death  of  the  obtrusive  husband 
the  overthrow  of  the  schemes  of  the  mother’ 
and  the  long  delayed  union  of  the  self-re- 
strained lovers  the  illustrations  are  atro- 
cious m design  and  in  execution.  Although 
Minnesota  critics  have  taken  Miss  Minnie 
Armstrong  seriously  and  compared  her 
with  Tolstoi,  hex  latest  story,  "The  Modern 

Evil,”  is  nothing  but  a tedious  tract  iu  favor 
ot  free  love. 


of  a story  by 
‘hitch  - strung 
and  delighted 
some  of  her 
either  lawyers. 


10U  Abraham  J action,  ftv  A niton  n.  Han- 
cock.  Chicago:  Charles  IL  Sergei  A Co.  | 

[Madam  D’Orgemul't  Husband,  Translated 

from  tue  rruuch  of  Llonri  Kabumon  by  K lb 

1 otior,  Mow  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & Co.] 

[7'Ae  Wages  of  Sin,  A novel.  From  the  Gor- 
man. Now  York  : G.  \V.  Dillingham.  Bos- 
ton;  Received  from  Do  Wolfe,  hisko  & Co.J 
By  Nadage  Horde.  Now  York;  J.  3. 
Ogllve.J 

[Jenny's  Ordeal.  Translated  from  tho  French 
or  do  liuHoaii  by  Cauidou  Curwen.  New  I 
York;  Worthington  A Co.J  I 

[The  Modern  Evil,  By  Minnio  L.  Armstrong, 
ot.  laul:  rnee-MeUiJl  Publishing  Com- 

pany.] 

* VERSES. 

To  the  younger  generation  of  readers  the 
name  of  William  Allen  Butler  is  probably 
unknown,  and  tho  fact  that  he  once  wrote 
'‘Nothing  to  Wear”  would  be  devoid  of  mean* 
ing.  Mr.  Butler’s  “Oborammergau”  is  best 
described  by  his  own  words  in  the  preface.  “I 
have  endeavored  to  give  in  simple  English 
verse,  with  absolute  fidelity  and  in  a spirit  of 
reverence  kiudled  to  that  which  animates  the 
sacred  drama,  the  impressions  created  by  wit- 
nessing its  performance.”  When  an  author  of 
Mr.  Butler’s  reputation  3peaks  so  unaffectedly 
anQ  modestly  of  his  own  work,  he  disarms 
criticism,  and  his  book  should  bo  read  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived,  Several 
l “lustrations  of  tho  important  scenes  and  the 
I chief  actors  add  to  the  value  of  this  versified 
exposition  of  the  play.  Interesting  notes  are 
annexed,  and  tho  taste  displayed  in  printing 
and  binding  makes  this  thin  volume  a most 
attractive  souvenir. 

^ous*as  B.  W.  Sl&den’s  epic  poem 
n-dward  the . Black  Prince”  consumes  225 
pages,  though  it  should  be  said  inexteouatiou 
that  the  pages  are  small  and  the  margins  are 
wide.  Over  fifty  characters  are  introduced, 

I besides  knights,  cardinals,  “plague-cart-  men” 

| and  other  supernumeraries,  aud  they  all. speak 
the  language  of  Mr,  Bladen,  which  is  either 
I inverted  or  distorted  prose  chopped  into  veise 
or  deliberate  and  tiresome  prose.  In  the  pre- 
face to  the  reader  Mr.  Bladen  says  that  he 
wooed  the  Muse  by  working  at  all  the  histor- 
ical materials  known  to  him  in  the  libraries  of 
the  British  Museum  aud  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral. ilia  Muse,  choked  by  the  dust,  grew 
lin patient  and  fled  the  caresses  of  the  poet 
from  an  historical  point  of  view  the  work 
may  possibly  be  of  value  in  refreshing  the 
memory,  but  as  far  as  pleasure  is  concerned 
| the  prose  ot  hroissart,  whom  Mr.  Sladen  has 
for  the  most  part  followed,  is  sweeter  than  the 
ambitious  word- weavings  of  the  Australian 
poet,  and  stronger  in  its  simplicity. 
[Oberammeraau,  18'JO.  By  William  Allen  But- 
ler.  New  York : Harper  & Bros.] 

[Edward  the  Black  Prince . Bv  Douglas 
Bladen,  Jsew  York:  Cassell  Publishing  Co 
Boston:  Received  from  W.  B.  Clarke  & Co.j 
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here  in  boston. 

I met  my  old  schoolmate.  Chester  Parks.th 
other  day.  and  t°  my  delight  and  astomsl 

fl i tFo  ?0t  a hurry-  (I  havc  Keeu  bu 

little  of  him  the  past  ten  years.  1 suppose  h 

-s  always  busy,  and  I have  heard  that  h 
pttfers  the  domestic  hearth  to  the  club.)  \Y. 
lunched  together  and  spoke  of  olden  days 
and  Barks,  becoming  confidential,  told  me  o 
the  great  grief  of  his  life.  The  story  w* 
simple  and  pathetic,  and  as  I felt  sure  that  i 
is  the  story  of  many  men  of  his  age.  I think  ii 
vorthy  of  repetition.  So  1 shall  tell  it.  and 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  his  own  words 

..V 

You  remember  that  old  house  in  the  South 
End  whero  I used  to  live,  don’t  you,  Taverner’ 
I was  roomy,  solidly  built,  and  so  comforta- 
me  X here  was  a large  hall,  the  staircase 

Z7a,btl  nl  there  rWere  C,0sets  lioe<1  with 

From'  r,r  a ® C°llar’  a,,d  a bie  auic- 
irom  the  library  you  saw  a patch  of  green 

and  grapevines,  and  the  house  faced  a pretty 

tie  pat k with  trees  and  shrubbery  and  flow- 
ers  and  birds.  It  was  a great  place  for  child- 
en  to  play,  and  nursery  maids  used  to  wheel 
then  babies  there  every  pleasant  afternoon. 
V ” iveiy  ‘tappy  then,  ana  as  my  children 
w ere  born  and  grew  up-tho  youngest  died  m 
h 'eBCk,  r?,°“  o£  the  second  story -the  house 
became  full  of  memories.  Every  Sunday  some 
fnena  dropped  in  to  dine,  and-don’t  you  re- 
member that  Saturday  night  when  the  Judge 
ana  you  played  cribbage.  and  you  turned  the 
knayo  and  won,  and  he  was  so  angry  that  he 
^rouglit  his  list  down  on  a peg  and  smashed 

• 

Well,  it  was  suddeuly  discovered,  as  you 
know,  tli  at  the  South  End  was  not  a fashion- 
able quarter.  Iliad  never  bothered  my  head 
about  such  things,  and  I did  not  caro;  but  you 
know  how  women  are.  One  by  one  'the 
neighbors  began  to  move-I  think  that  only 
one  of  tho  old  set  was  bravo  nnd  sensible 
enough  to  stay— and  tho  girls  began  to  com- 
plain. They  said  that  none  of  their  friends 
lived  near  them,  and  they  might  as  well  be  iu 
tne  country,  and  I noticed  that  the  namo  of 
the  street  no  longer  appeared  upon  their  visit- 
ing cards.  You  can  imagine  the  rest.  Mother 
became  anxious  about  their  marriage  pros- 
pects—as  all  mothers,  particularly  Massachu- 
setts mothers— and,  finally.  I could  standout 
no  longer.  I sold  the  house. 


I "Ot  course  I sold  at  a groat  sacri  Gee.  I do 
J not  mind  that  so  mucD.  but.  Taverner,  since 
j then  I have  had  no  home.  One  of  my  daugh- 
i lers  was  inarriod  just  before  we  left  the  South 
j Eud,  the  boys  went  out  West,  and  there  were  i 
| only  three  of  us  left.  I could  not  afford  to  buy 
a house  in  the  quarter  that  according  to  Zeno-  I 
bia  is  the  only  decent  place  for  respectable 
people  to  live.  My  wife  is  afraid  of  a flat.  She 
is  afraid  of  the  janitor,  of  the  people  above 
and  below,  aud  of  fire.  Electric  bells  would 
make  her  nervous,  and  I do  not  think  she 
could  possibly  bring  herself  to  communicate 
with  the  outside  world  by  meaus  of 
a tube.  We  now  have  three  rooms  in 
a bearding  house  upon  Beacon  Hill. 
It  is  a fashionable  house  and  all  that;  the 
hoarders  are  •well-connected’  and  most  prop- 
erly behaved ; but  I do  not  have  room  enough 
to  move  about,  aud  somehow  or  other  the 
food  has  no  taste.  I can't  use  my  booKs;  , 
there’s  no  place  for  them,  and  they  are  stored 
with  our  old  furniture  aud  linen,  aud  china 
and  glass.  I work  away  and  try  to  find  pleas- 
ure in  Zonobia’s  happiness,  for  she  3ays  that 
she  is  happy,  and  she  seems  to  understand  the 
chatter  at  the  table,  whether  it  bo  sheer  gossip 
or  desultory  criticism. 


y/ 

HEKE  IN  BOSTON. 

Almost  every  day  I meet  with  a new  defini- 
tion of  tho  word  '‘education or  if  it  is  not  a 
definition,  it  is  some  unexpected  shade  or 
curious  twist  of  meaning.  For  education  is  a 
variable  lerrn  ; and  only  tbe  unlettered  legard 
it  as  inseparably  connected  with  printed  mat- 
ter, an  impalpable  exhalation  rising  from 
books,  as  miasma  from  aswa-p.  1 was  re- 
minded of  this  yesterday  by  a story  told  me 
by  an  acquajutance  who  is  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  a neighboring  town.  His  wife  was 
much  interested  in  the  boy  who  brought 
them  daily  the  Boston  newspapers,  and,  going 
to  his  mother,  she  offered  to  take  him  for  the 
season  and  give  him  pleasant  and  profitable 
employment  in  doing  odd  jobs  for  her.  The 
mother  was  seriously  offended.  "No,  I thank 
you.”  she  said ; "it  isn’t  necessary  for  Willie  to 
work,  and  I don’t  want  him  to.  I don’t  mind 
his  carrying  papers,  for  that  is  connected  with 
his  education.”  I purpose  to  use  this  inci- 
dent, with  others  of  a similar  nature,  in  the 
illustration  of  m*  theory  of  "Education  by 
Absorption.”  which  will  be  the  subject  of  tbe 
fourth  section  of  one  of  the  most  important, 
chanters  of  my  Great  Work,  as  yet  unwritten.. 


But  the  inter-mixture  of  perfumery  and  hu- 
manity. or.  to  be  more  specific,  a scented  man. 
—this  is  to  mo  an  intolerable  thing,  and  I often 
suffer  acutely  from  personal  contact  with  such 
improvers  upon  nature.  I shall  not  cite  the 
scornful  comments  of  the  old  aud  modern 
satirical  poets,  who  in  their  fierce  denuuciar 
tion  spare  not  even  the  most  delicately  per- 
fumed woman,  for  they  are  known  to  alL 
Nor  do  I caro  whether  my  neighbor  is  odorous 
because  of  little  bags  cunningly  inserted  in 
his  raiment,  or  drenched  handkerchief  defi- 
antly flung  to  the  breeze.  It  is  not  a question 
of  degree  or  manner  of  use.  The  very  idea 
breeds  horrid  thoughts,  as  in  the  days  of  Mar- 
tial, as  in  Ben  Jonson’s  timo.  There  is  but 
one  greater  offense  to  healthy,  unspoilt  nos- 
trils, and  that  is  tire  sickening  cigarette,  that 
insult  to  tobacco.  In  a higher  civilization  laws 
will  regulate  sternly  the  sale  of  perfumes. 
Certain  rank  and  shrieking  compounds  will 
be  denied  to  lovely  woman.  Men— and  minors 
are  included— will  be  prohibited  the  use  of  all 
perfumery,  unless  a would-be  purchaser  prove 
by  physician’s  certificate,  that  his  employ- 
ment of  heavy  scents  would  be  of  public  bene- 
fit. Taverner. 


I 


"The  other  night  a young  sprig  called  upon 
her.  and  he  told  a long  winded  story  about  his 
‘city  explorations.’  Ho  said  that  he  made  it  a 
practice  to  walk  every  Sunday  in  an  unfa- 
miliar part  of  the  town,  aud  to  soo  how  other 
people  live.  I did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
him,  although  I wore  a fixed  parental  smile— 
for  ho  is  a docent  fellow,  and  my  wife  hopes 
he  will  marry  Zenobia— until  he  began  to  talk 
about  the  South  Eud.  He  spoke  of  a most 
delightful  street  he  had  discovered,  with  a 
park  and  shrubbery.  He  praised  the  old- 
fashioned  houses,  and.  I think,  in  connection 
with  them,  he  used  the  word  ’typical.’ 

* 

* * 

“Taverner.  I am  blessed  if  he  wasn’t  speak- 
ing of  my  old  street.  And  then  he  wondered 
who  used  to  live  there,  and  he  said,  ‘It  seems 
a city  that  nobody  you  know  lives  there  now; 
but  of  course  it  would  beimoossible.-  I looked 
at  Zenobia,  but  she  never  turned  a hair.  He 
then  went  away,  aud  later  I sneaked  out  for  a 
walk,  and  somehow  I found  myself  seated  on 
a step  of  tbe  old  house.  The  moon  was  up, 
and.  £ tellyou.  there  isn’t  today  as  tine  a street 
in  this  city.  1 sat  there  until  a policeman  came 
along  and  stared  at  me;  then  I went  back  to 
the  boarding  house.  Now,  why  could  I not 
have  been  allowed  to  live  there  in  comfort  for 
the  rest  of  my  life?”  1 could  not  answer  poor 
Parks’s  question.  It  is  true  that  I have  no 
Zenobia  upon  my  hands,  and  yet  I prefer 
Beacon  Hill.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I have 
always  lived  there. 
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HEKE  IN  BOSTON. 

I often  loiter  about  the  markets,  watching 
the  purchasers  of  joints  and  fish,  pleased  with 
the  arrival  of  a vegetable  that  anticipates 
the  calendar.  I overhear  strange  conversa- 
tions. I become  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  extravagance  and  the  stinginess  of  hu- 
manity. Aud  the  other  day  I witnessed  a 
scene  that  led  me  to  reflect  upon  the  conven- 
tional and  the  proper  use  of  English  words. 
As  I stood  near  the  cashier’s  desk  in  a well- 
known  market,  a well-dressed,  highly  re- 
spectable gentleman  asked  if  he  could  speak 
a moment  with  the  butcher,  addressing  the 
cashier,  a neat  and  comely  young  woman. 
She  replied.  "You’ve  made  a mistake,  sir, 
there’s  no  butcher  here.”  "But,”  said  tho 
confused  man,  "I’ve  bought  my  meat  here  for 
three  years.”  “That  may  be,”  was  the  calm 
reply,  "Mr.  Kleaver  procures  meat  for  his 
clients,  but  lie  is  not  a butcher.” 

She  spoke  by  tho  card,  this  sweet-voiced 
cashier,  who  without  doubt  had  led  her  class 
at  some  female  academy.  To  her  a butcher  ; 
was  a man  of  blood,  red-handed  in  his 
"killing  clothes,”  who  would  not  be  tol- 
erated in  a respectable  shop.  And  yet 
how  commonly  is  the  word  used  to  de- 
scribe a seller  of  meat;  aud  what  one 
word  takes  its  place?  The  dictionaries 
support  her,  from  Walker  to  the  Century.  The 
dictionary  of  dictionaries,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  compiled:  the  dictionary  that  tells 
us  not  the  trite  meanings  of  words,  the  mean- 
ings that  occur  to  everyone,  but  what  a word 
should  signify.  I woncered  at  the  precision  of 
that  cashier,  and  1 almost  envy  the  advantages 
enjoyed  ny  all  who  daily  breathe  the  philo- 
logical atmosphere  of  that  shop. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Weaver  has  given  good  ad-  ! 
vice  to  young  men  for  over  forty  years,  and 
in  “Looking  Forward”  he  writes  in  plain 
English  concerning  tho  friendships,  politics, 
pleasures  ami  reading  which  should  ho  culti- 
vated by  the  young.  As  is  too  often  the  case 
in  works  of  this  nature,  the  moralizing  is  at 
times  trite,  and  the  examples  held  up  for 
emulation,  are  chosen  by  prejudice;  but  the 
book  is  for  the  most  part  eminently  sensible, 
and .the  chapters  ou  politics  might  be  read 
with  advantage  by  the  old  as  well  as  by  the 
young. 

( Lookin'/  Forward.  For  young  men.  their  in- 
terest and  success.  By  the  Rev.  Geo - 

Sum rier  Weaver,  iff).  New  York:  Fowl  - 
Wells  Company.  IJctiii^'  ■ ved  . 
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HEKE  IN  BOSTON. 

In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  about  the 
town  1 yesterday  crossed  Frauklin  square  and 
I was  rejoiced  at  finding  it  no  longer  an 
abomination  of  desolation,  a lit  dwelling  dace 
for  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern,  where  the 
satyr  might  dance  and  cry  to  his  fellow.  The 
grass,  though  it  is  still  scant  in  spots,  is  of  a 
refreshing  green.  The  fountain,  surrounded 
by  pleasing  plants,  tempers  the  air.  au<l 
benches  are  placed  about  it  for  the  conven- 
ience of  philosophers  and  those  tired  of  the 
bitter  strife  of  life,  who  pass  the  day  in  medi- 
tation or  doze,  lulled  by  the  gentle  splashing 
of  the  water.  The  forbidding  fences  that 
inclose  the  grass  plots,  however,  are  cheap 
aud  ugly  ; they  mar  sadly  the  beauty  of  the 
oasis.  If  fences  are  necessary— and  I protest 
against  them— they  should  be  more  carefully 
chosen  aDd  more  decently  arranged.  And 
surely  the  sigD  post  that  points  tho  way  to 
West  Newton  street,  but  with  a discouraged 
air,  as  though  it  were  doubtful  of  the  advan- 
tages of  that  thoroughfare,  might  be  straight- 
ened into  outward  confidence. 

* 

* * 

I protest  theoretically  against  the  use  of 
fences,  yet  I suppose  that  they  are  necessary 
guardians  of  cleanliness  and  order.  As  a 
people,  we  are  inclined  to  maltreat  the  turf, 
that,  waits  patiently,  knowing  that  some  day  it 
will  cover  us.  If  this  were  done  deliberately  by 
us.if  the  spirit  were  akin  to  that  of  the  lean  New 
Englander  who.  between  the  Sunday  services, 
ate  solemnly  his  luncheon  in  the  burying 
ground,  close  by  the  meeting  house,  and  thus 
fortified  himsalt  in  the  very  presence  of  his 
grim  adversary.— then  might  this  petty  defi- 
ance of  Nature  assume  the  bWbest  propor- 
tions. But  we  are  not  suctv  imaginative 
creatures,  and  we  soil  the  landscape 
wantonly  with  paint-pot  and  stencil. 
We  regard  the  ground  of  street  or  park  as 
the  convenient  and  common  receptacle  of 
everything  exhausted  and  rejected.  We  are 
as  yet  hut  imperfectly  educated  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  inanimate. 

When  I was  a boy  the  wharves  of  1 his  town 
fascinated  me  beyond  measure.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  sight  of  the  ships  that  drew  me 
thither,  nor  any  secret  longing  to  go  before 
the  mast,  for  then,  as  now.  I found  keen  de- 
light in  the  voyages  of  the  imagination.  But 
the  mingled  odors  of  gums  and  spices,  drugs 
and  tar,  leather  and  molasses  charmed  my 
senses  and  fired  my  fancy.  Young  as  I was. 
too  young  to  determine  judiciously  tne  value 
of  earthly  tilings,  the  aroma  of  rum  was  to  me 
even  then  indescribably  refreshing.  And  so 
the  great  globe  itself  was  hut  a perfumed 
sphere,  its  surface  was  lightly  travelled 
over  in  a morning,  for  I easily  passed  the 
scented  boundary  lines  of  the  different  ware- 
houses and  breathed  each  minute  a different 
atmosphere.  Either  my  senses  are  now  blunt 
or  the  wharves  have  suffered  a change,  for  I 
visited  them  lately  and  found  not  the  same 
comfort.  And  I indulge  myself  here  in  boy- 
ish recollections  simply  to  remind  the  reader 
that  I am  by  no  means  averse  to  perfumed 
per  sc,  whether  they  be  of  the  hot  South  or 
tho  languid  East,  or  those  cold  smells  recom 
mended  by  Lord  Vorulam  for  the  refrigera- 
tion of  tho  spirit. 


MONK  AND  KNIGHT.  | 

In  writing  “Monk  and  Knight,  an  historical 
study  in  fiction,”  the  Rev.  Frank  IV.  Gun-  i 
Banlus,  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Chi-  I 
cago,  has  used  a large  number  of  sayings,  let-  j 
ters  and  documents  of  the  early  haif  of  the 
sixteuth  century;  and  the  700  pages  of 
the  handsomely  printed  volumes  give  many 
proofs  of  the  diversity  aud  extent  of  his  read- 
ing. But  lacking  a keen  sense  of  proportion, 
and  apparently  without  dramatic  instinct,  he 
is  unable  to  make  these  dry  hones  live.  And 
so  we  find  facts  and  theories  burying  the 
poorly  defined  characters  who  strive  in  vain  to 
attract  the  reader’s  attention  by  cries  for  help. 
When  Charles  Reade  wrote  the  “Cloister  and 
the  Hearth”  he  did  not  disdain  to  pillage  the 
writings  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  and 
the  works  of  Erasmus;  indeed  he  incorporated 
whole  pages  of  the  latter  in  his  masterpiece. 
Yet  the  reader  knows  Gerard,  and  his  wife, 
aud  the  honest  soldier,  as  though  they  were 
his  neighbors;  he  has  no  leisure,  he  does  not 
care  to  question  the  truth  of  the  descriptions  j 
of  the  life  of  those  stirring  times,  but  he  ac- 
cepts them,  for  they  are  no  more  foreign  to 
him  than  the  scenes  of  the  life  of  today ; so 
intense  was  the  dramatic  power,  so  vivid  was 
the  imagination,  so  admirable  was  the  narra- 
tive faculty  of  this  great  master  of  the  art 
of  fiction.  In  “Monk  aod  Knight”  we  are 
inlfoduced  to  Erasmus  and  Rabelais,  Francis 
J,  and  Henry VIII.,  but  thej'  sit  in  turn  in  the 
study-chair  of  the  Chicago  clergyman  and 
preach  to  us  in  his  language.  The  result  is 
■wearisome.  So  much  ground  is  covered  that 
tbe  reader  is  often  perplexed  aud  loses  his 
way  if  he  searches  historical  truth;  and  if  ho 
reads  merely  for  amusemeut,  he  will  leave 
l he  second  volume  untouched. 

{Honk  and  Kniuht.  An  Historical  Study  in 
Fiction.  By  Frauk  W.  Gunsaulus.  In  two 
volumes.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClure  & Co. 
Boston:  Received  from  DeWolf,  Fiske  & 

Co.  Price  $2  60. j 

BOOK  NOTES." 

Mr.  Munkittriek  has  long  been  known  as  a 
humorist  of  originality  and  as  a writer  of 
quaint  and  graceful  verses.  The  wild  imagina- 
tion of  his  humor,  the  seemingly  inevitable 
juxtaposition  of  the  most,  incongruous  ideas, 
the  audacity  of  puns  that  therefore  may  not 
only  be  pardoned  but  welcomed,  rare  senti- 
ment that  is  suddenly  strangled  by  a grotesque 
thought — these  qualities  of  Mr.  Munkittrick’s 
literary  equipment  are  a familiar  delight,  to 
the  readers  of  Puck,  and  they  are  to  be  found 
in  their  plenitude  iu  the  delightful  volume 
“Fanning,”  in  which  the  author  describes  one 
year’s  experience  in  the  country.  Although 
he  has  had  predecessor’s  in  this  field,  as  Mr. 
Warner  and  the  almost  forgotten  author  of 
“The  Snarrowgrass  Papers,”  he  owes  them 
nothing  ill  situation  or  suggestion.  Mr.  Frost’s 
illustrations  are  worthy  of  the  text,  and  this  is 
saying  much. 

tFarminp.  By  Richard  Kendall  Munkittriek. 
Illustrated  by  Arthur  Burdett  Frost.  New 
York:  Harper  & Bros.] 

The  careful  translation  of  Dr.  Brentano's 
“Relation  of  Labor  to  the  Law  of  Today”  is 
valuable  for  its  admirable  account  of  English 
trades  unions,  and  for  its  clear  exposition  of 
the  economic  principles  of  the  labor  question. 
The  translator  says  with  justice  that  tbo  hook 
affords  a fine  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  historical  method  in  political  economy. 
The  absence  of  au  index  is  supplied  in  a meas- 
ure by  a carefully  prepared  table  of  contents. 
[The  Relation  of  Labor  to  the  Lain  of  Today. 
By  Dr.  Lujo  Brentano.  Translated  from  the 
Gorman  by  Porter  Sherman-  A.M.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putuam’s  Sons.  Boston:  Re- 
ceived from  IV.  B.  ClaiUe  & Co.  Price 
51  50.] 

General  Beauregard’s  "Commentary  on  th 
Battle  of  Manassas”  was  originally  intend 
as  a magazine  article  iu  reply  to  General  Jo- 
seph E.  Johnston’s  article  in  the  Century  for 
May,  18S5,  upon  the  same  subject.  It  lias 
been  enlarged,  and  with  correspondence  and  a 
summary  of  the  art  of  war  it  makes  an  at 
tractive  volunio.  As  the  contending  views  o 
the  two  generals  have  been  already  noticed  ii 
the  Post,  the  present  volume  requires  no  ful 
discussion. 

[A  Commentary  on  the  Campairtn  and  Battle  I 
of  Manassas,  of  July.  ISG1.  Together  with 
a summary  of  the  art  of  war.  By  General 
G.  T.  Beauregard.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 

nam’s Sons.  Price  $1.J 
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I bavo  always  thought  that  one  of  tho  most 
important  reasons— or  pretexts— for  the  exist- 
ence of  a club  was  that  a fitting  place  was 
thus  provided  where  men  of  congenial  tastes 
might  discuss  amicably  the  general  topics  of 
the  day  ana  rub  their  minds  together.  I was 
therefore  surprised  when  my  esteemed  friend 
Gunyou  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had 
given  up  going  to  tire  club  and  thought  sori- 
ously  of  sending  in  his  resignation,  on  account 
of  the  conversations  he  was  obliged  to  over- 
hear. As  I did  not  exactly  understand  his 
grievance,  he  explained  himself  as  follows. 

"Now,  Taverner,  you  know  that  I do  not  ob- 
joct  to  conversation,  real,  genuine  convorsa- 
lion.  I was  not  born  under  the  planet  Saturn, 
my  digestion  is  excellent,  and  I am  fond  of 
herding  with  my  fellow  animals.  But  how 
often  do  we  hear  at  the  club  any  talk  that  is 
worthy  of  tho  name?  You  know  what  I mean  ; 
talk  where  each  one  contributes;  where  each 
one  has  his  innings;  wtiere  the  subject  is  fre- 
quently changed;  where  theories  are  sug- 
gested and  hinted  at,  not  driven  in  with  a 
hammer;  where  repartee,  liko  haat-liglnning, 
Hashes  and  does  not  harm;  where  a man’s 
opinions  are  not  taken  too  seriously,  and  yet 
the  dealer  in  paradoxes  is  treated  with  re- 
spect. Well,  I go  to  the  club,  tired  with  the 
labor  and  anxiety  of  the  day.  disposes!  to  in- 
dulge in  feats  of  mental  agility,  even  if  the 
sport  be  as  humble  as  battledore  aud  shuttle- 
cock. And  what  happens?  A soloist  ap- 
proaches and  blows  liis  favome  theme  with 
endless  variations.  Or  old  Auger  sinks  his 
Arlesian  wells  in  my  neighborhood.  Or  the 
rider  of  a hobby  prances  into  the  room  and 
whips  and  spurs  his  jaded  steed  instead  of 
leaving  it  in  the  coat  room  whero  it  belongs, 
and  where  it  could  be  properly  checked. 

"The  professional  man  is  seldom  the  sinner,  j 
I have  notieed  that  physicians  aud  lawyers  ' 
are  slow  to  expose  their  wares,  even  when 
temptod  by  some  layman  who  seeks  gratui- 
tous advice  by  cunning  questioning.  Nor  does 
the  poet  address  the  waiter  or  his  neighbor 
in  triolets  or  ballads.  Tho  offenders  are  men 
that  have  convictions,  inclinations  to  reform 
humanity,  or  men  that  having  hastily  swal- 
lowed statistics  and  ideas  are  uncomfortable 
until  theydisgoree  them.  Less  tolerable  than 
even  these  are  the  aisputers  with  strident, 
aggressive  voices  and  semaphoric  gestures. 
Such  combatants  anchor  near  you  and  fire 
great  guns,  and  though  you  shun  the  conflict, 
the  wind  of  the  cannon  shot  stuns  your  ear. 
The  dispute  is  concerning  the  city  government, 
the  tariff  or  the  problem  of  rapid  transit.  Now 
a club,  should  not  bo  a lyceum,  a stamping- 
ground  for  debaters. 

“You  can  avoid  old  Auger,  but  you  cannot 
escape  the  noisy  eloquence  of  these  enthusi- 
asts. They  permeate  space.  And  nuless  the 
house  committee  listen  favorably  to  my 
scheme— I shall  propose  it  at  the  next  meet- I 
ing— I see  nothing  left  for  me  but  resignation. 
My  plan  is  this.  A room  upon  the  top  floor 
should  be  reserved  for  all  dealers  in  serious 
argument.  The  furniture  should  be  securely 
fastened— chairs  and  tables  being  screwed  to 
j the  floor— the  walls  should  be  padded,  and  the 
carpet  should  be  of  unusual  thickness.  These 
precautions  should  be  taken  for  the  protection 
of  the  wranglers,  as  well  as  for  the  comfort  of 
the  other  members  of  the  club.  Members 
who  wish  to  engage  this  room  for 
an  hour,  or  for  the  eveniug.  should 
leave  their  names  with  the  steward  before 
12  o’clock  of  the  same  day.  When  they 
take  possession  of  it,  the  steward  himself 
should  lock  the  door  securely,  and  the  only 
communication  with  the  outside  world  would 
then  be  a tube,  through  which  orders  might 
tie  given.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  could  be 
supplied  by  means  of  a dump-waiter,  ascend- 
ing to  the  room.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  given  time,  the  aiguers— 
that  is.  as  many  as  survive— should  be  re- 
leased; but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  par- 
take of  the  privileges  of  the  clubhouse  the 
same  evening.” 

lam  Inclined  to  charge  Gunyon’s  ill-humor 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  sorely  routed  the  other 
night  in  a heated  discussion  over  the  tenement 
house  evil.  Now  Gunyon  is  largely  interested 
in  property  at  the  North  End. 

Taverner. 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

1 have  noticed  in  my  walks  abroad  that  li 
Huntington  avenue  and  in  the  streets  adja 
cent,  apartment  houses  shoot  up  in  the  ail 
continually,  aud  with  the  suddenness  o| 
Jonah's  gourd.  No  sooner  is  the  cellar  dug 
than  tne  roof  crowns  tho  work.  The  number 
of  those  humanity-hives  is  so  great  that  1 
have  imagined  that  tho  rents  must  bo  inevi- 
tably lowered,  and  tho  fact  that  placards  state 
that  many  of  the  fiats  are  to  rout  has  strength- 
ened my  conviction.  I have  heard,  however, 
that  instead  of  lowering  their  prices,  tho 
landlords  remain  firm,  and  in  some  cases 
demand  a higher  figure.  This  apparent  con- 
tradiction of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  sorely  baffled  me.  nor  is  the  explanation  of 
a friond.  who  lives  in  this  region  of  flats, 
beyond  criticism, 

• 
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According  to  his  story  tho  janitors  of  this 
district  are  a very  peculiar  species  of  a power- 
ful genus.  They  differ  widely  from  their  fel- 
lows of  Roxbury  or  the  South  End.  and  they 
command  a much  higher  salary.  The  value 
set  upon  them  is  not  because  they  are  more 
obliging  or  physically  stronger.  Although  it 
is  true  that  they  are  seldom  seen,  and  that 
they  often  escape  the  most*  diligent  and  pro- 
longed search,  they  liavo  not  on  this  account 
a fictitious  price,  as  a rare  jewel,  or  privately 
printed  book.  But  they  are  highly  educated. 
"Why,  only  the  other  day  1 was  at  work  upon 
an  article  on  The  Comparative  Values  of 
the  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,’ 
for  the  Forena  Magazine.  and  my 
janitor,  a lithe  mulatto,  asked  tnrough 
the  tube  if  I could  ’grant  him  an  interview.’ 
As  1 depend  upon  his  capricious  attentions,  I 
invited  his  ascension.  He  was  armed  with  a 
copy  of  Virgil,  and  he  asked  me  if  I would 
kindly  construe  a passage  that  was  not  clear 
to  his  mind.  Now.  between  you  and  me.  Tav- 
erner, I have  Dot  read  a line  of  Virgil  since  I 
left  school,  and.  suspecting  the  janitor  of  a 
trial  of  my  scholarship,  Ispoke  of  pressotbusi. 
ness  and  thrust  the  latest  prose  translation  at 
him.  But  not  until  I had  assured  him  that  it 
preserved  the  spirit  of  the  original  did  he  quit 
me.  Now,  think  what  it  must  cost  a landlord 
to  keep  such  a man  in  his  employ.” 

• 

* * 

I am  aware  that  some  superficial  minds  may 
dub  this  explanation  whimsical.  I also  know 
that  it  is  a sin  to  argue  from  a particular  to  a 
general.  But  I am  safe  in  saying  that  auto- 
matic janitors — passionless  Frankensteins— 
would  be  cheaper  and  more  to  the  purpose, 
who  at  the  sound  of  two  bells  would  me- 
chanically load  the  coal-hod,  and  at  three 
would  shake  the  rugs. 
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f -ittle  did  I thiuk  when  Ispoke  of  the  theory  of 
my  friend  at  the  club — the  theory  thatdegrees 
of  dirt  vary  according  to  race— that  I should 
I w ound  the  feelings  of  any  of  my  readers.  Yet 
ni  the  past  lew  days  both  friends  and  strangers 
by  letter  and  by  word  of  mouth  have  com- 
mented noon  the  gospel  of  cleanliness,  arl  in 
some  cases  with  true  polemical  earnestness. 
One  of ^ my  correspondents  objects  to  any 
racial  ’ distinction  in  this  matter,  thinking  it 
as  untruo  and  offensive  as  me  "social”  dis- 
tinction preferred  by  the  types.  He  asserts  that 
we  as  a nation  are  no  cleaner  naturally  than 
our  friends  of  ihe  Latin  races,  and 
he  gives  singular  information  con- 
cerning the  personal  Habits  of  well- 
known  Americans.  Another,  a woman — she 
writes  in  the  old-fashioned  Italian  band  so 
dear  to  the  beauties  that  flourished  1840-1850 
declares  frankly  that  cleanliness  is  not  to 
be  encouraged  in  certain  walks  of  life,  and  she 
cites  the  case  of  cookery  of  the  highest  order, 
with  which  cleanliness  is  at  enmity.  Accord- 
ing to  tier,  a good  cook  is  either  of  an  un- 
quenchable thirst,  or  dirty,  or  of  an  atrocious 
temper;  and  the  veritable  artist  is  distin- 
guished by  the  combination  of  these  qualities 
—or  lack  of  qualities— in  their  intensity.  Aud 
she  tells  the  following  story  of  a friend  who 
lives  til  a suburb  of  Boston— but  this  storv 
deserves  the  dignity  of  a separate  paragraph. 

4*4 

My  friend  Mrs.  Bisque  is  well  known  iii 
Boston  and  the  surrounding  country  as  a lady  of 
excellent  family,  fine  breeding:,  and  educated, 
in  fact  cultivated,  stomach.  She  is  the  em* 
bod i men t of  sweetness  aud  refinement,  and  on 
accouut  of  her  personal  charms  and  her 
brilliant  conversation  she  is  a most  welcome 
truest.  For  many  years  she  has  made  it  a habit 
when  invited  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a familiar 
friend  or  a comparative  stranger  to  drive  im- 
mediately towards  the  house  of  her  would-be  I 
Imst,  that  she  may  view  privately  the  kitchen  | 
windows.  When  a personal  examination  is  j 
impossible,  she  sends  a tried  aud  faithful  | 
servant.  If  the  windows  are  clean  and  trans-  1 
parent,  she  declines  the  invitation.  If  they 
seem  smudged  and  sticky,  she  accepts,  and 
with  pleasure.  For  she  says  that  a good  cook 
should  have  nose.eyes  aud  leisure  for  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  dinner,  and  for  that  alone.” 


NEW  BOOKS. 

LITERARY  INDUSTRIES. 

Mr.  Hubert  liowo  liaucroft,  tho  historian 
of  the  Puoific  Count,  has  written  his  own  iifo 
and  so  Inis  told  tho  Htory  of  hi,  iitorary  labors! 
1 hr  result  is  ad  entertaining  and  singular 
volume.  Wo  become  acquainted  with  the 
rise  of  bis  house  of  commerce,  tho  formation 
ot  his  library,  the  origin  of  iiis  ambition  to  bo 
an  historian,  and  thu  growth  and  completion 
of  the  onormous  volumes  that  are  an  evidence 
of  his  powors  of  arrangement,  und  bis  indus- 
try. The  chapters  describing  the  bloodies* 
contests  between  Genorul  Vallejo  and  General 
Cerruti  are  very  amusing,  and  no  portion  of 
tho  hook  can  justly  he  called  dull.  The  cen- 
tral figure,  although  many  strange  characters 
are  introduced  and  servo  as  a background  is 
naturally  Mr.  Bancroft  himself,  aud  however 
strongly  the  reader  may  have  been  prejudiced 
against  this  ‘'manufacturer  of  histones,”  as 
he  has  been  called,  these  prejudices  must  be 
removed  by  a perusal  of  the  story  of  the  man’s 
concentration  and  bull-dog  tenacity  of  purpose. 
Even  li  another  generation  should  regard  him 
merely  as  a compiler  of  facts,  it  must  hold 
him  in  grateful  remembrance,  for  he  tins 
given  future  historians  a sure  ground  npon 
which  tl*ey  may  contend.  But  this  story  of 
an  earnest  life  is  of  interest  to  those  who  have 
never  rend  or  even  dipped  into  his  great  work. 

1 he  reader,  when  he  comes  to  the  chapters 
desenbmg  the  marshalling  and  controlling  of 
Mr.  Bancroft’s  subalterns,  will  recall  Thack- 
eray s description  of  the  workshop  of  the  com- 
ing novelist,  where  one  of  his  assistants  veri- 
fies a quotation,  auother  gives  local  color  by 
historical  research,  aud  a third  is  examining  a 
toxological  question,  that  there  may  be  no 
errors  in  the  substance  of  .he  plot  or  the  de- 
tails of  the  descriptions.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  not 
ashamed  of  the  employment  of  a staff  of  sub- 
hiscorians ; he  believes  that  in  these  days  his- 
tory can  be  written  successfully  in  no  other 
way. 

But  again,  it  is  not  the  historian  that  at- 
tracts, it  is  not  the  library  that  absorbs,  it  is 
the  character  of  the  man.  If  Mr.  Bancroft 
bail  been  only  concerned  with  a stock  yard  or 
a mine  the  account  of  his  labors,  triumphs 
[ and  failures  would  have  been  equally  interest- 
ing. Seldom  do  we  find  men  of  such  “go” 
and  push  ready  to  take  outsiders  into  their 
confidence  and  teJl  them  family  secrets  and 
petty  ills  or  individual  whims.  This  man, 
shrewd,  capable, inexorable  in  carrying  out  bis 
purpose,  wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  He 
draws  his  own  likeness,  as  Rousseau  and  Res- 
tif,  and  you  can  not  forget  it  or  mistake  it. 
Even  the  faults  of  the  narrative,  the  reck- 
lessness of  quotation,  the  magnifying  of  com- 
monplac  s,  the  defiant  expression  of  truisms 
the  swollen  rhetoric,  the  number  of  hen  tracks' 
that  almost  call  the  attention  from  the  main 
road,  these  are  easily  forgiven,  as  are  the 
disfigurements  upon  the  face  of  a frieud. 
Methodical  even  in  the  narration  of  his  do- 
mestic life,  aud  knowing  too  well  the  value  of 
an  index,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  appended 
to  his  own  life  a most 
carefully  prepared  index,  by  reference 
to  which  the  reader  may  turn  immediately  to 
the  discussion  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  character,  or 
to  ins  despondency,  or  to  his  first  and  second 
marriages.  An  introductory  chapter  by  Mr, 
George  F.  Parsons  is  as  the  grand  orchestral 
tutti,  which  serves  to  introduce  the  soloist. 
[Literary  Industries.  A memoir  by  Hubert  ±L 
Bancroft.  New  York:  Harper  & Bros.] 

NOVELS. 

Thomas  A.  Janvier  has  made  a collection  of 
half  a dozen  short  stories  that  have  already 
appeared  in  magazines,  and  they  are  printed 
by  Harper  & Brothers  in  a neat  volume  with 
characteristic  illustrations.  The  stories  are 
“The  Uncle  of  an  Angel,”  “A  Border  Ruf- 
fian,” “O  r Pirate  Hoard,”  “A  Tem- 
porary Deadlock,”  “For  the  Honor  of 
France,”  and  two  simple  tales  of 
German  life  in  New  York.  These  stories  bear 
well  a second  reading,  and  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson  Port  (of  Philadelphia)  is 
always  welcome.  In  these  tales,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  first  three,  there  are  traces 
of  the  lightness  of  touch  aud  the  power  of 
suggestion,  that,  until  the  advent  of  the 
younger  race  of  American  tellers  of  short 
tales,  were  supposed  to  be  the  p culiar  prop- 
erty of  the  French,  for  Thomas  Hardy  is  an 
exception  in  his  own  country,  and  a glorious 
exception. 

“A  Man’s  Conscience”  is  a story  of  English* 
American  life.  Godfrey  Allyne,  a young©! 
so“  °f  a haughty  British  matron,  roughs  it  is 
a Western  State  and  makes  love  to  the  edu- 
cated daughter  of  Sandy  Alistair,  an  Ameri- 
can nobleman.  The  British  matron  scents 
the  affair  from  afar,  takes  an  ocean  steamer, 
and  surprises  the  couple  before  marriage! 
Godfrey  returns  to  England,  falls  in  love 
with  peerless  Gwendolen,  hesitates  be- 
tween love  and  duty,  and  finally 
marries  Gwendolen  after  he  has  heard 
that  Millv  has  chosen  the  rector  of  the  nearest 
Episcopal  Church.  This  hackneyed  story  is 
enlivened  by  a cyclone,  dishonest  postmaster, 
and  an  opportune  death.  Nor  is  the  book 
free  from  earnest  attempts  at  realism. 

"Misjudged”  is  a translation  from  the 
German  of  W.  Heimburg  by  Mrs.  J.W.  Davis, 
aud  it  may  afford  a mild  pleasure  to  novel 
readers  who  read  at  random.  The  wife  is 
misunderstood  for  300  pages;  she  then  de- 
velops an  extraordinary  business  capacity,  and 
filially  lives  happily  with  her  husband.  The 
disturbing:  element,  Hilda,  is  purified  and  en- 
ters  into  the  life  of  a moral  physician  ; while 
Irene— it  nny  he  here  noticed  that  Irene  in  a 
German  novel  is  always  a coquette— jumps 
| from  man  to  man,  even  in  the  last  chapter. 

in  spite  of  the  apparent  propensity  of  several 
| of  the  characters  to  be  naughty,  there  is  noth- 
lcg  in  this  story  to  shock  the  most  sedate  or 
unduly  stir  any  of  the  emotions. 
llheUndc  o/anAygehnnd.  other  Stories;  by 
m:s  1801.  j°  *New  York:  Harper  & Broth. 

9}ence<  t>y  Avery  Macalpine. 

^ Brothers.  1891. J 
W'  Neimburg.  translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Dayis.  New  Yoric:  Worthington 


Reading  the  complaints  that  have  appeared 
lately  tu  the  newspapers  concerning  the  rude- 
ness of  the  baggagemen  at  our  railway 
stations,  I at  first  congratulated  myself  upon 
the  conviction  that  my  own  beloved  town  is 
the  one  dwelling  place  to  be  desired  in  all 
seasons,  and  my  consequent  freedom  from  all 
anxieties  relating  to  body  and  impedimenta. 
II  he  that  travels  by  land  or  water  takes  his 
life  in  hand  as  an  offering  to  a board  of  direc- 
tors, he  that  weighs  himseff  down  with  trunks 
gives  hostages  to  fortune.  "Sir.”  said  the 
great  Dr.  Johnson,  "when  you  have  seen  one 
green  field,  you  have  seen  all  green  fields.” 
And  with  what  eyes  and  spirit  will  the  travel- 
ler look  upon  the  first  field,  after  he  has 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  securing  ticket, 
checks,  and  a comfortable  seat,  after  he  has 
struggled,  as  he  that  fought  with  the  beasts  at 
Ephesus?  Will  not  the  grass  lose  its  color? 
Will  he  not  see  all  things  red.  as  the  murder- 
ers of  Paris? 

But  instead  of  indulging  further  in  self- 
laudation  and  philosophical  thought-weav- 
ings, f went  yesterday  to  see  for  myself,  and  I 
arrived  at  a well-known  station  about  ten 
minutes  before  the  departure  of  a favorite 
tram.  I boldly  took  my  plaoe  near  the  scene 
of  action,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  I had  just 
read,  and  I watched  narrowly  the  conduct  of 
the  accused.  And  I give  it  as  my  opinion  that 
the  baggagemen  upon  this  occasion  showed 
both  forbearance  and  courtesy.  They  were 
sorely  tried.  Men  and  women  charged  upon 
them  with  entreaties  and  imprecations. 
Tickets  were  waved  in  air  by  hands  attached 
to  arms  that  were  apparently  without  the 
support  of  a body.  There  was  no  pretext  of 
observance  of  priority  in  comiug  to  the  bar. 
Women  were  without  semblance  of  delicacy ; 
they  shoved  with  their  elbows,  and  they 
stepped  upon  the  feet  of  the  weaker  sex,  as 
though  they  were  securing  seats  at  a Sym- 
phony Rehearsal.  The  faces  of  the  baggage- 
men were  covered  with  sweat.  But  I did  not 
hear  one  cross  word.  I did  not  see  one  dis- 
agreeable action  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bar. 

ttW * 

Now  all  this  jam  and  confusion  and  des- 
structiou  of  valuable  tissue  could  be  avoided 
if  rails  were  placed  in  front  of  the  baggage 
car.  so  that  the  seekers  after  checks  would  be 
obliged  to  form  a line,  and  the  first  comer 
would  be  served  first.  For  some  reason  or 
other  we  Americans  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
institution  of  the  queue.  In  places  where  it 
has  been  tried,  it  seems  impossible  for  the 
first  comer  to  go  in  the  right  direction,  as  soon 
as  his  wants  are  satisfied ; and  the  last  to  ar- 
rive is  apparently  humiliated  and  fears  the 
comments  of  bystanders,  so  he  darts  towards 
the  head  of  the  procession  and  would  fain 
usurp  a commanding  position.  In  a demo- 
cratic government  we  would  all  bo  aristo- 
crats. The  individuality  of  each  one  is  so 
fully  developed  that  instant  attention  must  be 
paid  it,  and  time  and  space  must  give  way. 

We  accuse  foreign  nations  of  conservatism . 
of  lack  of  enterprise  in  matters  of  travel.  But 
in  Europe  the  traveller  is  treated  impartially, 
and  his  rights  are  granted  without  detriment 
to  his  companions  of  the  journey.  Nor  can  we 
afford  to  laugh  at  our  neighbors,  as  long  as  we 
submit  i humbly  to  the  principle  that  in  street 
or  railway  car  the  payment  of  the  fare  does 
not  necessarily  entitle  the  passenger  to  a seat. 

As  long  as  we  pay  cheerfully  for  the  privilege 
of  suspension  by  a £,trap,  we  are  barbarians, 
and  our  civilization  is  but  windy  words,  a 
thing  of  no  advantage. 

I am  reminded  by  the  embezzlement  that 
was  discovered  here  in  Boston  this  week 
of  a singular  habit  of  thought— a species 
of  post  mortem  piety— so  often  enter- 
tained by  dishonest  men;  and  that  is  the 
openly  expressed  belief  that  the  Lord 
will  provide  for  their  wives  and  children. 
Here  is  Phillips  for  instance.  He  took 
mouey  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  his  crime  and  his  conse- 
quent disgrace  and  punishment  if  he  should 
be  caught  and  convicted.  And  in  a letter  to 
his  unfortunate  wife,  he  tells  her:  "Do  not 
make  yourself  sick,  as  you  will  be  provided 
for,  and  God  will  take  care  of  baby  and  you”; 
thus  shifting  the  responsibility  of  supporting 
his  family  from  himself  to  his  Maker. 

• 

* * 

This  letter  is  only  one  of  many.  Now  in 
such  cases  does  the  man  use  these  phrases 
merely  as  an  expression  of  vague  comfort,  or 
does  he  look  upon  himself  as  the  scapegoat  of 
the  family  and  expect  divine  protection  for  the 
innocent?  Oris  it  merely  a formal  summing 
up  of  the  whole  matter  as  though  he  should 
say.  "I  could  not  live  within  my  income,  and  l 
could  not  deny  myself  selfish  pleasures.  The 
fact  that  I had  a wife  who  believed  in  me. 
and  a child  whom  I hare  disgraced,  was  not 
sufficient  to  restrain  me  in  the  absence  of  a 
oersonai  sense  of  honor.  As  I shall  be  impris- 
oned if  I stay,  I run  away.  1 can  look  out  for 
myself,  and  my  wife  and  child  must  fare 
without  my  help;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  be 
provided  for  in  some  mysterious  way.  and  if 
they  are  not  comfortable  it  is  not  my  fault.” 
And  so  he  puts  an  allusion  to  Providence,  as 
an  antiseptic,  upon  the  domestic  wound  in- 
flicted by  himself. 

Taverner. 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

My  friend,  the  Physician,  was  at  the  club 
last  evening,  rubbing  his  hands  together,  and 
as  happy  as  though  he  had  just  discovered 
anew  disease;  and  when  I asked  him  the 
news  of  the  day,  he  said— and  without  an  at- 
tempt to  conceal  his  joy— "The  summer  is 
nearly  over,  and  we  shall  have  a fine  crop  of 
typhoid  fever  in  September.”  "Yes,”  said  a 
common  friend,  "Ialways  pity  the  poor  people 
that  cannot  leave  the  city  in  August.”  "On 
the  contrary.”  replied  the  physician,  "you 
should  pity  those  who  spend  their  vacation  in 
farm  houses,  and  thus  in  seeking  health  court 
sickness.”  He  then  told  of  many  cases,  which 
had  enlarged  his  experience  and  his  income, 
and  though  1 was  at  first  distressed  by  the 
scientific  coldness  with  which  he  treated 
human  pain  and  sorrow.  I rejoiced  in  the  fact 
that,  from  the  depths  of  professional  wisdom, 
he  supported  my  favorite  theory. 

* 

* it 

But  I have  so  often  spoken  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  at  length,  that  1 shall  content  myself 
here  with  only  alluding  to  the  dangers  con- 
nected with  drinking  water  in  a village  or  on 
a farm.  I am  aware  that  a distinction  has 
been  made  between  the  water  that  comes 
from  a driven  well  and  that  which  comes 
from  one  that  is  sunken ; and  that  the  former 
is  almost  sure  to  be  enriched  by  surface  drain- 
age, while  the  latter  is  comparatively  free 
from  such  pollution.  But  who.  possessed  by 
the  mania  of  going  into  the  country,  stops  to 
consider  the  question  of  wells?  He  argues 
that  as  long  as  he  is  upon  a farm  everything 
pertaining  to  the  farm  must  make  for  health. 
He  quotes,  as  he  carelessly  drinks,  the  refrain 
of  the  poet,  but  "the  old  oaken  bucket”  is  too 
often  as  deadly  as  the  cup  presented  by  the 
Borgias  to  honored  guests. 

* • 

Though  I admit  cheerfully  that  water  is  of- 
ten the  most  dangerous  of  liquids,  and  that— 
from  wbat  I hear— sanitation  is  imperfectly 
understood  in  the  country,  I cannot  go  so  far 
as  certain  theorists,  who  look  upon  the  earth  as 
a supreme  mistress  of  irony,  whose  gifts  to  1 
her  children  must  be  viewed  with  suspicion 
and  undergo  scientific  examination  before 
they  can  be  enjoyed.  They  tell  us  that  the 
grateful  odor  and  pleasing  taste  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  but  the  bait  with  which 
Nature  disguises  her  cruel  hooks.  They  dis- 
courage the  use  of  all  that  tickles  the  palate. 
And  yet  what  a labor  it  is  to  eat  merely  for 
the  sake  of  health  »>•  ' - rhout  regard  for  the 
appetite!  There  are  j..  pie  who  delight  in  I 
endless  processions  of  farinaceous  food ; but  | 
do  they  really  enjoy  life,  these  people  that  eat 
by  the  side  of  an  imaginary  open  grave. 

**  * 

I remember  that  Dick  Tobasco— poor  fellow, 
he  lived  not  wisely  but  too  well— was  once 
asked  what  sort  of  a fellow  a Mr.  Boreus  was. 
Tobasco  was  the  kindest  man  that  ever  or- 
dered a dinner,  and  for  a long  time  he  evaded 
the  question;  finally,  driven  to  the  wall,  he 
said  in  a low  voice,  “I  don’t  know  as  I ought 
to  say  it,  but  he  looks  to  me  like  a man  that 
would  eat  oatmeal  at  his  breakfast.”  These 
theorists  have  for  a long  time  boiled  water; 
they  now  sterilize  milk.  And  who  knows  but 
that  in  a future  generation  even  ram,  that 
almost  consecrated  drink  of  our  forefathers, 
which  kept  alive  their  pious  energy  as  they 
raised  the  meeting-houses  of  an  hundred 
years  ago,  will  be  served,  expurgated  and 
robbed  of  its  glory. 

• 

« * 

Young  Chimes  is  back  from  a sojourn  in  the 
country,  and.  in  spite  of  a temporary  exile 
from  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  he  is  as  buoyant 
and  irrepressible  as  ever.  He  hailed  me  at  the 
club  with,  "1  say.Taverner,  here  is  something 
that  will  interest  you,”  and  he  went  on  as  fol- 
lows: "You  are  always  preaching  about  the 
necessity  of  taking  life  easily,  and  I really  be-  j 
iieve  that  you  would  prefer  the  stage  coach  as  '• 
a conveyance  to  a vestibule  train.  Well,  while 
I was  away  I went  one  day  to  a village  store- 
you  know  the  kind— where  they  sell  codfish 
and  whetstones,  dry  goods  and  kerosene.  A 
man  came  in  and  wanted  some  coffee.  'I  can’t 
grind  you  any  today,’  said  the  owner— he  was 
about  90  year  old— ‘I  ain’t  feeling  well,  and  it 
is  all  I can  do  to  stand  up  on  my  legs.’  And 
so  the  fellow  went  away  without  the  coffee 
and  without  a murmur,  and  probably  bolted  a 
dry  breakfast  the  next  morning.  That’s  the 
way  you  theorists  would  have  us  all  do  busi- 
ness.” 

* 

* » 

Even  if  this  story  is  true— and  I do  not  think 
that  the  grandson  of  my  old  friend  Reginald 
Chimes  could  be  guilty  of  a falsehood— I do 
Dot  see  that  it  overturns  the  practical  worth 
of  my  theory.  On  the  contrary,  1 welcome  the 
example.  The  storekeeper  saved  his  strength 
and  only  deferred  a pecuniary  gain.  Nor  was 
the  would-be  purchaser  a real  sufferer.  He 
could  easily  go  without  coffee  for  one  day.  and 
it  was  his  duty  to  conquer  appetite  if  a fellow 
man  was  benefited  thereby.  Besides,  from 
what  1 hear  of  the  nature  of  country  coffee,  his 
body  was  better  without  the  deadly  drug. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

EDUCATION  AND  HEREDITY. 
Guyau’s  “Education  and  Heredity”  has 
been  translated  for  the  Contemporary  Science 
Series  by  TV.  J.  Greenstreet  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  An  introduction  by  G.  F. 

1 Stout  of  the  same  college  gives  a short  sketch 
of  the  life  and  the  educational  theories  of  the 
French  philesopher  and  poet. 

As  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stout,  the  title  of 
this  hook  is  in  a measure  misleading.  The 
discussion  of  the  relative  parts  played  by  na- 
ture and  “nurture”  in  forming  the  character 
of  the  individual  is  only  brought  directly  to 
the  reader’s  attention  in  a section  of  a chap- 
ter; and  yet  the  title  is  appropriate,  for  Guyau 
never  forgets  that  every  child  is  a possible 
parent  and  that  the  future  of  the  race  depends 
upon  the  education  of  the  boy  and  the  girl. 
The  appreciation  of  the  first  chapters,  which 
treat  of  suggestion  as  an  influence  modify- 
ing the  moral  instinct,  and  of  the  genesis  of  the 
moral  instinct,  depends  largely,  so  far  as  the 
average  reader  is  concerned,  upon  a previous 
acquaintance  with  the  theories  of  Ribot  and 
the  history  of  hypnotism.  And  the  philo- 
sophical language  employed  almost  requires  a 
translation  into  familiar  English  to  make 
Guyau’s  thought  of  value  to  the  layman. 
But  when  Guvau  deals  with  the  practical 
questions  of  “The  Boarding  School.”  “The 
Methods  of  Teaching,”  “Secondary  and 
Higher  Education”  and  “The  Education  of 
Girls.”  his  theories  and  suggestions  are  clearly 
stated,'  and  they  show  a rare  amount  of  com- 
mon sense. 

He  advocates  strongly  the  habit  of  com- 
bining out  door  exercise  with  certain 
studies;  he  speaks  against  the  “oramming” 
by  subjects,  tho  mere  memorizing  of  dates 
and  events,  the  too  long  study  hours.  In  his 
. tacks  upon  the  French  system  of  education 
0 quotes  freely  examples  from  the  English 
1 German  systems,  and  he  dismisses 
®i  school  organization  of  the  United 
<1  ,tes  with  the  remark  that  it  is  inspired,  both 
Germany  and  England;  but  he  cites  with 
,sroval  “the  American  rule  of  the  three 
^»ts — eight  hours  sleep,  eight  hours  work, 
irdlt  hours  freedom.”  Not  the  least  interest- 
njnbortiou  of  the  work  is  the  criticism  of  the 
Ro®sseau-6pencer  theory  of  the  meral  disci- 
pline of  schools,  called  by  Spencer  the  theory 
of  “natural  reactions,”  and  carried  out  in  ex- 
periment by  Tolstoi  in  his  anarchic  school  at 
Yasnaia.  The  chapter  upon  the  necessity  of 
teaching  a child  his  civic  duties,  the  love  of 
country,  the  necessity  of  public  morality  is 
especially  valuable  in  these  days,  and  Guyau’s 
ideas  are  even  more  applicable  to  our  own 
country  than  to  France.  "Defence  against 
the  attack  of  barbarians  from  within  is  as 
essential  in  our  democracies  as  defence  against 
the  foe  from  without.”  In  treating  the  ques- 
tion of  education  of  girls,  Guyau  bases  his  ar- 
guments on  the  fact  that  the  life  of  a woman 
must  and  will  tend  toward  her  becoming  a 
mother,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  be  accused 
of  “brutality”  by  those  who  endeavor  to  elim- 
inate the  question  of  sex  in  education. 

This  volume  is  one  that  should  be  carefully 
read  and  pondered  by  teacher  and  parent.  It 
deals  with  a grave  question  from  a purely 
scientific  point  of  view,  yet  the  generous  hu- 
manity of  Gnyau  quickens  every  page.  The 
translation  has  been  made  carefully.  The 
word  “colie,”  whiefi  seems  to  have  vexed  the 
translator  and  left  him  doubtful  as  to  its  real 
signification,  is  a slang  term  of  French 
schoolboys  for  a question  that  is  framed  pur- 
posely to  baffle,  if  possible,  the  one  examined; 
audit  is  synonomous  with  our  word  “sticker” 
or  “teaser.” 

[Education  and  Heredity,  a study  in  social 
ogy.  By  J.  M.  Guyau.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  Boston:  Received  from 

Damrell  & CJpham.  Price.  $1  25.] 
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HEBE  IN  BOSTON*. 

I have  read  with  inierost  sundry  articles 
concerning  the  proposed  “ Travel lor’s  Club,” 
which  is  said  to  he  imperatively  needed  hero 
in  Boston;  but  1 confess  that  I do  not  as  yet 
see  clearly  where  the  lines  of  qualification  for 
membership  can  be  drawn.  It  is  but  natural 
that  the  founders  of  such  an  organization 
should  consult  the  custom  of  the  "Traveller’s 
Club”  of  London,  according  to  which  no  person 
is  eligible  who  has  not  travelled  out  of  the 
British  Islands  to  a distance  of  at  least  500 
miles  from  London  in  a direct  line.  It  has 
been  justly  observod  by  a friend  of  the  pro- 
posed club  that  such  a limit  would  bo 
ridiculous  in  this  laud  of  space-mocking  dis- 
tances. and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Boston  rule  should  insist  upon  one  tour  to 
Europe,  or  a journey  as  far  as  California.  But 
if  this  were  all  required,  tho  clubhouse 
would  be  filled  to  overflowing;  for  in  these 
days  of  record-breaking  steamships  and  per- 
sonally-conducted tours,  not  to  hare  crossed 
the  Atlantic  is  a distinction. 

• 

• m 

Furthermore,  such  a test  would  he  but  a 
poov  touchstone  of  individual  worth.  Legs 
that  have  wandered  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  clubable 
mou.  II  a club  wero  run  upon  the  principles 
alluded  to,  tho  late  Daniel  Pratt  might  have 
claimed  with  pedometric  reason  the  office  of 
president,  while  Xavier  de  Maistre,  whose 
journey  was  circumscribed  by  his  chamber 
walls— but  what  a delightful  journey  it  was! 
—would  have  been  tgnominiously  blackballed. 
The  tramp,  though  prejudice  would  un- 
doubtedly mako  him  an  exception,  would, 
theoretically  at  least,  outweigh  iu  the  balance 
a philosopher  like  myself  who  is  content  with 
observing  the  moral  and  immoral  show  of  the 
universe  as  it  is  presented  in  the  microcosm 
Boston.  Such  a club  would  bo  a collection  of 
soliloquists.  Travellers  tell  strange  tales,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  saw;  anil  if  they  should 
be  herded  together,  they  would  insist  simul- 
taneously upon  a hearing.  Then  there  would 
be  a notable  confusion,  a fine  display  of  the 
green  passion  jealousy  and  much  rain  bab- 
bling. 

* m 

I read  that  thq  rooms  of  this  club  house— as 
yet  in  the  air— "would  be  made  interesting  by 
gifts  from  the  members,  trophies  of  travel 
that  would  inspire  reminiscences  and  suggest 
stories  of  adventures ;”  as  though  your  well- 
seasoned  traveller  needed  such  suggestions  to 
unlimber  his  tongue.  No,  unless  more  ingen- 
iously framed  and  more  stringent  rules  de- 
termine membership,  1 fear  that  the  result 
would  be  far  from  satisfactory.  A collection 
of  men  snatched  at  random  from  the  steamer, 
the  bicycle  and  the  sleeping  car  might  form 
an  organization  and  hire  a building  whore 
they  conld  compare  charts  and  discuss  time- 
tables at  their  leisure;  and  such  an  organiza- 
tion might  flourish,  but  it  could  not  be  called 
in  tbe  broad  tiohnsonian  sense  a club.  The 
true  traveller  would  feel  as  lost,  though  sur- 
rounded by  these  men  of  long  distances.— and 
bore  is  an.instance  of  where  distance  does  not 
lend  enchantment— as  if  lie  were  alone  in  an 
African  jungle  or  snow-swept  Alpine  pass. 
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HEBE  IN  BOSTON. 

' I was  reading  one  of  our  most  carefully 
edited  and  thoroughly  respectable  newspa- 
pers the  other  evening,  and  I came  across  a 
letter  from  a summer  resort  which  gave  me 
curious  information.  I learned  that  Miss 

, "a  rarely  beautitul  brunette,”  had 

arrived  at  the- thus  favored  spot;  that  Mrs. 

. "a  tiny  matron,  who  is  adored  by  all 

her  young  relatives,”  is  the  chaperon  of  "a 

very  charming  group;”  that  Miss is 

"an  exquisite  blonde  with  wonderful  eye- 
lashes;” and  that  one  of  the  relatives  of  the 

chaperon  is  a Mr. , "a  blonde  young 

athlete  from  New  Jersey.”  No  one  of  the 
persons  mentioned  lias  contributed  to  science, 
art,  literature,  politics  or  religion,  so  that  he. 
or  she.  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a public 
character  provoking  public  interest.  Here 
was  idle  gossip  about  absolute  strangers  to 
ninety-nine  out  of  one  nundred  readers  of 

■ the  newspaper.  If  it  had  appeared  iu  a rec- 
ognized or  unrecognized  “organ  of  society,” 
I should  not  nave  been  surprised.  But  it  was 
published  In  a newspaper  that  has  until 
lately  been  free  from  such  disfigurements,  and 
this  shows  that  the  evil  is  constantly  spread- 
ing. 


Cl. 


By  tho  evil.  I mean  tho  unwarrantable  pub- 
licity given  to  privacy,  to  porsoual  details 
that  iu  former  yoars  were  considered  as 
bounded  by  tho  housewalis  of  those  immedi- 
ately concerned.  Wo  smile,  or  we  are  bored, 
when  iu  a orowdod  street  car  a woman  persists 
in  telling  her  lioigli bor  tales  of  servants,  or 
diseaso  or  dressmakers  iu  such  a loud  voico 
that  the  conduolor.  even  though  ho  stands 
upon  the  platform,  becomes  her  confidant. 
But  1 take  up  a newspaper  and  read  of  the 

"wonderful  eyelashes"  of  Miss . or  if  the 

ipaoer  be  of  lower  grade.  1 may  accompany 
I airs.  Plunger  from  the  bathing  house  to  tne 
isurf.  aud  I am  Initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
her  daughter’s  trousseau.  1 am  not  averse  to 
the  sweet  sex.  It  1 am  fortunate  enough  to 
sit  at  table  next  my  dear  friend  Miss  Porphyry 
' l delight  in  furtive  and  respectful  glances  at 
her  ripe  lips  aud  creamy  nape,  aud  1 train  my 
wit  that  I may  snare  her  smile;  but  I do  not 
discuss  hor'charins  with  fnonds  or  strangers, 
nor  should  1 wisli  to  see  old  Silouus  at  the 
club  devouring  iu  tho  newspaper  an  anatom- 
ical description  of  my  lady,  though  it  were 
couched  in  terms  of  fulsome  praise. 

# * 

Perhaps  after  all  1 am  an  old  fogy,  and  my 
ideas  as  old-fashioned  as  Courts  ol  Love,  and 
tournaments  where  lances  were  broken  for  a 
woman’s  glove.  Iu  a mercantile  age  one 
should  not  be  chary  in  the  indexing  and  the 
publishing  of  personal  charms,  and  the  sum- 
mer is  a convenient  time  for  taking  inventory 
before  the  business  of  the  winter  season 
opens,  which  leads  to  the  gala  bargain  days 
of  Easter  and  Juste.  (I  have  read  that  in  Con- 
stantinople the  methods  aye  simpler  and 
shorter.)  At  the  same  time  the  advertise- 
ments should  be  honest,  and  the  goods  should 
answer  the  printed  description.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  correspondents  from  the  moun- 
tains and  the  seaside  are  always  keen-eyed  and 
unprejudiced?  Are  all  of  our  women  such 
paragons  of  beauty?  How  often  will  there  be 
deceptions  aud  disappointments,  unless  these 
letter-writers  he  suppressed  or  put  under 
bond9  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  How  much 
better  it  would  be,  if  wo  met  with  such  society 
notes  as  the  following,  for  example; 

"Miss  Orion  came  last  week,  aud  in  spite  of 
her  squinting  perceptibly,  she  is  a universal 
favorite.  She  dances  divinely,  and  is  quite  a 
catch.” 

Nor  would  such  domestic  or  foreign  corre- 
spondence be  at  variance  with  the  present  pas- 
sion for  realism  in  all  things. 
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HEBE  IN  BOSTON. 


My  mail  has  been  unusually  heavy  for  the  i 
past  week,  and  both  friends  and  strangers,  at 
home  and  in  voluntary  exile,  have  given  me 
information  and  asked  advice,  lshall  answer 
some  of  these  letlors  either  in  this  column  or 
by  private  communication,  I regret,  howevor, 
that  certain  of  my  corresoondents  do  not 
trust  me  with  their  names— they  are  almost 
always  of  the  fairer  sex,  if  one  may  judge  of 
such  delicate  matters  by  chirographical  evi- 
dence—and  1 counsel  them  to  read  the  chap- 
ter devoted  by  Schopenhauer  to  anonymity  in 
journalism.  By  this  unreasonable  lack  of  con- 
fidence they  defeat  their  own  purposes.  Here 
is  an  example. 

Aug.  24th,  ’91. 

Dear  Mr.  Taverner: 

I wonder  if  the  two  intellectual  girls  you 
spoke  of  this  morning  were  the  same  ones 
Lsaw  last  week.  They  were  dressed  according 
to  your  description,  and  each  one  was  reading 
a large  book.  Suddenly  one  looked  up  aud 
said  to  her  companion,  “Have  you  read  'Para- 
dise Lost’?  Isn’t  it  just  lovely,  there's  so 
much  to  it.”  Will  you  please  tell  me  at.  your 
earliest  convenience.  Yours  respectfully, 

Maidie. 

Now.  this  note  was  written  upon  fashionable 
letter  paper,  which  had  been  perfumed  deli- 
cately; and  I suggest  to  my  unknown  corre- 
spondent that  it  would  be  well  for  her  in  future 
| to  choose  uuscented  paper  and  to  sigu  her 
name  like  a Christian.  Concerning  the  ques- 
tioned identity,  she  must  remain  in  ignorance. 
Wild  horses  could  not  draw  the  secret  from 
me. 

* * 

Another  letter  deserves  more  serious  consid- 
eration on  account  of  the  character  of  its 
contents  and  the  reputation  of  the  writer,  my 

friend.  Professor , well  known  in 

the  scientific  world  as  the  author  of  a mono- 
graph entitled.  "The  Law  of  Heredity,  as 
illustrated  by  the  Duxbury  Clam.”  A few  ex- 
tracts mav  be  of  real  iuterest. 

Haystack  Corners,  Aug.  20. 
— .1  don’t  think  lshall  come  here  an- 
other vear.  It  has  been  hotter  by  the  ther- 
mometer than  in  Boston,  and  we  have  no  East 
wind.  I have  just  found  out  that  tho  kitchen 
drain  goes  under  our  bed  room  window. 
There  have  been  many  cases  of  malaria,  and 
poor  little  Tommy  has  suffered  sadly  from  ihe 
colic. .. -Fashion  has  invaded  us.  People 
call  on  me  and  leave  cards,  and  there  were 
two  afternoon  teas  last  week.  There  will  be  a 
hop  at  the  hotel  next  Saturday  night.  My 
dear  wife  only  brought  one  trunk,  aud  1 have 
been  verv  unhappy  since  we  received  an 

invitation Besides  it  is  my  duty  as  an 

humanitarian  to  stay  where  I belong  and  not 
lead  others  into  temptation.  The  village  boys 
envy  the  life  of  our  young  men  aud  think  do 
doubt  that  all  their  mouths  are  devoted  to 
beer  aud  skittles.  I hope  you  road  an  article 
upon  this  subject  in  a late  number  of  the 
Nation.  It  agrees  with  the  views  you  have  so 
often  admirably  expressed  m the  Post. 
Young  Marcus,  our  farmer’s  eldest  son.  refused 
llatiy  to  do  the  milking  this  summer.  He 
said  that  he  would  have  to  take  the  city  girls 

out  driving,  and  lie  would  be if  he  was 

going  to  smell  of  cow.  This  made  his  mother 
cry.  I should  not  be  surprised  if  I found  the 
boy  driving  a street  car  next  winter. 


u. 
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11EBE  IN  BOSTON. 

I see  'hat  bravo  efforts  are  now  mailo  to  per- 
suade M . Abboy  to  allow  his  now  opera  com- 
pany to  vjaii  us  during  the  coming  season. 
We  Bostonians  are  taunted  ooonly,  and  with 
the  license  o(  ink,  and  wo  are  told  that  with- 
out a yearly  opora  season  of  even  ono  or  two 
weeks  wo  are,  musically,  no  hotter  than  tho 
Aheastslhat  perish.  W'e  are  told  that  tho  gen- 
erosity of  tho  founder  of  tho  symphony  con- 
certs availeth  nothing ; that  the  many  sup- 
posed advantages,  which  have  hitherto  been 
highly  prized,  are  but  chaff,  and  that  the 
dwellers  in  W’estorn  towns  may  justly  hold  us 
iu  derisiou.  Truly  this  is  a sorry  state  of 
things  and  I wonder  that  many  of  my  fellow 
townsmen,  who  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
glory  of  our  city,  do  not  at  once  build  an  opera 
house  and  endow  it  handsomely,  that  the  re- 
proach may  be  removed. 

* * 

Now,  I do  not  speak  here  as’a  musician ; in- 
deed. if  I discussed  the  subject  from  a purely 
musical  point  of  view,  my  prelentioDS  would 
be  quickly  detected,  although  my  friend.-the 
Musician  , lias  promised  to  supply  me  with  the 
necessary  vocabulary,  if  I Bbould  ever  need 
his  assistance.  No,  I have  always  regarded 
the  opera  as  an  agreeable  form  of  amusemeut, 
and  I have  taken  Measure  in  listening  to  the 
great  singers  of  the  last  forty  years.  The 
sight  of  the  audience  of  a gala  night  exhil- 
arates me.  1 liketto  watch  the  fiddlers  and  the 
horn  players,  aud  I tremble  for  the  chorus 
when  the  director  scowls  and  raps  nervously 
upon  tho  desk  with  his  stick.  If  I become 
tired  of  the  music,  1 speculate  con- 
cerning the  plot.  I have  spent 
hours  in  trying  to  decide  which 
child  was  burned  in  “Trovatore,”  and  I long 
ago  accepted  without  a doubt  the  operatic 
fact  that  villainy  went  about  with  a bass 
voice,  and  that  tenors  were  created  to  make 
love  and  save  their  mothers.  So  I enjoyed  the 
opera  until  I learned  that  all  1 relished  was 
unworthy  of  my  tastes,  and  that  the  mission 
of  the  opera  of  the  future  will  De  to  educate 
tbe  hearer.  And  now  I have  lost  interest  in 
operatic  affairs.  But  as  1 have  beeu  assured 
that  Mr.-  Abbey  has  many  fine  singers  ami 
that  he  proposes  to  give  melodious  operas.  I 
hope  we  shall  all  have  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing his  company,  and  1 welcome  the  efforts 
made  to  bring  him  here. 


And,  speaking  of  the  opora.  I should  like  to 
see  once  more  an  old-fashioned  ballet,  such 
as  I hear  are  still  given  in  Italian  cities,  with 
a story  that  little  by  little  fades  from  the  sight 
aud  is  lost  for  ever  iu  tbe  final  scene  of 
apotheosis.  I do  not  mean  by  ballet,  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  exhibition  of  "skirt 
dances”  or  an  excuse  for  exhibiting  young 
and  old  women  in  scauty  attire  and  sur- 
rounded by  acrobats.  1 should  like  once  more 
to  see  a dancer  that  was  at  the  same  time  a 
mistress  of  ihe  pantomimic  art  aud  proficient 
iu  the  technique  of  tbe  dance:  such  an  appa- 
rition as  the  famous  woman  who  moved 
Margaret  Fuller  and  Emerson  to  open  exDres- 
sious  of  great  delight.  She  might  be  French, 
and  it  is  barely  possible  that  she  might  come 
from  Germany ; but  she  should  be  an  Italian. 
Her  name  should  end  in  oni  or  etli;  and  as 
she  bounds  upon  the  stage  for  a glorious 
pas  seal  she  should  conquer  iD  a look.  Indeed. 
1 am  not  sure  but  I should  prefer  tnis  to  the 
opera. 
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I was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  from  a 
recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Beck  Hastings 
that  the  proposed  University  Club  in  this  city 
is  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  many  of  the 
younger  Harvard  graduates.  Mr.  Hastings 
assured  me  that  nearly  all  of  the  Boston  men 
of  his  class  were  already  members  of 
clubs,  and  he  could  meet  them  where 
there  was  no  disturbing  element.  "If 
we  should  go  into  this  University 
Club,  we  might  meet  daily  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  from  the  small  colleges,  and  you  know 
how  disagreeable  that  would  be.”  Mr.  Hast- 
ings then  yawned,  and  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  tho  latest  number  of  the  Saturday  Ko- 
view.  I do  not  agree  with  him,  however,  and 
1 am  convinced  that  he  did  not  upon  this  oc- 
casion express  the  sentiments  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  of  my  Aima  Mater. 

Now  I have  already  spoken  of  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a club,  and  I do  not  propose  to 
go  over  the  same  ground.  1 only  wish  to 
remark  that  the  very  bringing  together  of 
men  from  different  colleges  would  De  of  a 
benefit  to  themselves  and  the  community  at 
! large.  I admit  that  diplomas  are  often  given 
to  students  without  converti  ng  them  miracu- 
lously into  the  proper  timber  lor  the  support 
aud  maintenance  of  a club.  There  are 
disagreeable  fellows  to  be  found  iu  the 
catalogue  of  every  college,  even  in 
Harvard’s.  But  I have  heard  that  due  care 
will  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  candidates 
for  admission,  and  this  delicate  matter  will 
be  managed  by  committees  from  the  different 
colleges.  I emphatically  protest  against  Mr, 
Hastings  assumption  that  goodfellowshin  and 
wisdom  are  confined  within  tho  city  limits  of 
Cambridge,  and  that  the  graduate  of  a “fresh- 
i water”  college  is  necessarily  poorly  equipped 
lor  club  membership. 
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Such  narrow  minded  individuals,  as  Mr. 
Hastings,  do  injury  to  their  college  In  the 
sight  of  all  fair-minded  and  sensible  men.  A 
college— or  university— education  is  not  merely 
an  affair  of  books.  Iam  sometimes  tempted  i 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  what  the  student 
learns  but  what  he  uulearns  that  is  chiefly  to 
be  desired  before  he  goes  out  into  the  world. 
To  know  thoroughly  the  great  fact  that 
this  globe  with  its  clinging  animals  does  not 
revolve  solely  for  him;  to  find  out  that  his 
opinions  do  not  necessarily  carry  weight  be- 
cause he  has  formed  them,  and  with  consider- 
aole  trouble : to  become  a master  of  the  art  of 
nutting  oneself  in  the  place  of  auotber  and 
then  viewing  his  conduct;— are  not  these 
of  more  value  than  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  early  French  ora  profound  knowledge 
of  a peculiarly  improper  Latin  poet?  If  the 
graduate’s  vision  is  bounded  by  the  cramped 
horizon  formed  by  selfish  ignorance  and 
inherited  aud  climatic  prejudices,  what  Is  one 
to  tliilik  of  the  nursery  where  such  faults  are 
fostered?  Or  could  such  a man  be  considered 
bythe  most  lenient  committee  as  clubable  in 
any  respect. 

I entertain  high  hopes  for  the  success  of  the 
new  club,  and  I shall  certainly  at  the  proper 
time  and  in  the  proper  manner  present  myself 
as  a candidate  for  examination.  I learn  with 
pleasure  that  the  club  will  not  be  far  from  the 
business  heart  of  the  town— some  say  that  it 
will  be  near  the  Park  Street  Church— and  that 
pains  will  be  taken  with  the  restaurant.  Ex- 
cellent lunches  aud  dinners  will  be 
furnished  at  moderate  prices,  and  the 
professional  or  business  man  will  be 
able  to  stay  bis  stomach  in  a 
rational  and  enlightened  manner  instead  of 
feeding  indiscriminately  aud  hurriedly  at  a 
counter  or  in  a perspiring  mob.  In  this  re- 
spect alone  the  club  would  be  of  civic  au van- 
tage and  such  a means  of  refinement  would 
■ be  a sufficient  excuse  for  the  club’s  existence. 

; But  great  care  should  be  observed  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  steward.  Taverner. 
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HEKE  IN  BOSTON. 

The  fatal  day  draws  nigh!  I mean  by  this 
the  eventful  Saturday  in  October— eventful  if 
it  rains;  for  then,  if  the  reports  are  to  be 
believed,  women  devoted  to  the  cause  of  dress 
reform  will  appear  in  our  streets  in  all  the 
glory  of  short  skirts  and  top  boots,  aud  I am 
told  that  the  familiar  will  out  on  upfamili- 
arity.  I have  already  spoken  of  a fair  corre- 
spondent who.  by  epistolary  wiles,  tried— but 
vainly— to  influence  me  in  advance,  and 
prayed  that  I would  write  “encouraging 
words”  for  the  "proposed  reform.”  But  as  I 
have  not  vet  been  granted  a “private  view,”  I 
must  remain  silent,  so  far  as  any  verdict  is 
^concerned. 

1 hope,  however,  that  the  members  of  this 
cohort— they  might  be  offended  if  I used  the 
adjective  “Amazonian”— have  rehearsed 
diligently,  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes, 
the  parts  they  must  play  in  public.  Habit 
lends  courage,  and  surely  no  one  would  wish 
to  appear  ill-at-ease  ou  the  day  of  battle.  I 
make  no  rash  charge.  A dajnty  note  received 
this  week  from  one  of  the  disciples  shows  me 
conclusively  that  in  her  inmost  heart  she 
trembles.  Although  I publish  her  fears,  I do 
not  uetray  her  identity,  lest  she  fall  a victim 
to  the  noble  rago  of  her  more  heroic  sisters. 
Here  is  what  she  writes,  with  the  omission  of 
a few  lines  of  purely  personal  interest: 

# * 

Dear  Mr.  Taverner: 

You  know  that  we  are  to  wear  our  new  co3- 
tumes  in  October,  the  first  Saturday  if  it  rains. 
V»e  snail  meet  In  front  of  the  new  Public 
Library,  and  the  line  of  march  will  include 
Boylston  street,  the  Common.  Park  and  Bea- 
con streets  to  Dartmouth,  and  then  back  to 
Copley  square,  where  we  disband.  Now  don't 
you  think  you  could  persuade  the  authorities 
to  pass  a law  that  no  man  should  be  allowed 
in  the  street  or  at  the  window  during  the 
march  of  the  procession?  Having  once  ap- 
peared, we  shall  loseallsen.se  of  awkward- 
ness, and  af:er  that  wo  shall  not  mind  the 
men.  But  i wish  it  was  over.  Yours  sincerely. 


If  my  dear  readers  are  inclined  to  smile  at 
this  request  and  to  call  it  ridiculous,  I beg 
leave  to  call  their  attention  to  a well-known 
episode  in  the  life  of  the  Lady  Oodtva  of 
Coventry,  England.  In  order  that  she  might 
solve  a vexatious  problem  of  taxation,  this  5 
dear  woman  culled  out  a form  of  dress  which 
was  Dot  only  opposed  to  the  sumptuary 
laws  of  the  time, but  which  would  exetto  atten- 
tion even  now.  And  that  she  might  go  her 
way  unmolested,  the  streets  wore  made  a des- 
ert for  her.  Now  if  such  a law  were  passed 
for  thg  benefit  of  this  reform  of  contempora- 
neous interest.  I should  obey  it  faithfully,  nor 
do  1 think  that  one  "Peeping  Tom”  would  be 
found  in  our  city.  Aud.  again,  if  my  readers 
think  that  such  matters  lie  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  authorities,  1 respectfully  refer 
i them  to  the  city  of  Vienna,  svhicli  is  supposed 
to  be  a civilized  town.  1 readonly  the  other 
day  that  me  authorities  over  there  were  so 
| concerned  over  "the  threatened  injury  to  pub- 
! lie  health  by  the  trailing  gowns  of  the  Vien- 
nese women”  that  they  propose  to  regulate  by- 
law the  proper  length  of  a skirt. 


As  I have  said  before,  the  main  point  is  that 
the  dress  should  not.be  unbecoming  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  wearers.  The  leaders  of 
this  movement  should,  therefore,  choose  most 
carefully  the  pioneers,  eyeing  and  preferring 
the  body  rather  than  the  spirit  however  zeal- 
ously inflamed.  In  spite  of  the  admirable 
precautions  taken  by  the  police,  would  Lady 
Godiva  have  made  that  ride  if  she  had  not 
been  pretty  sure  of  herself? 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

Yesterday  was  a day  to  engender  melan- 
choly. Nature  was  tetric  and  lumpish.  And 
so  I sat  before  a wood  fire  and  busied  myself 
with  my  correspondence.  One  letter  bothered 
me  for  a time,  a letter  from  a friend  whose 
admirable  qualities  would  endear  him  beyond 
measure,  were  it  not  that  he  is  so 
precise  in  the  ifiethod  and  expression  cf 
thought.  He  reproached  me  mildly  for  not 
correcting  the  language  of  the  letters  that  I 
occasionally  use  as  pegs  from  which  I hang 
my  sermons.  “I  observe  with  Dain  that  your 
correspondents  have  but  little  knowledge  of 
the  proper  use  of  the  subjunctive,  and  that 
they  often  confound  ’that’  and  ‘which.’  Nor 
is  your  own  style  free  from  solecisms.  I at- 
tribute your  occasional  carelessness  to  the 
pernicious  habit  of  writing  for  the  newspa- 
pers.” 

*** 

I admit  that  I reproduce  the  letters  sent  to 
me  exactly  as  they  are  written,  and  I owe  this 
to  the  writers  of  them.  The  timid  woman, 
whose  cote  appeared  in  Saturday’s  Post. 
ignored  the  existence  of  the  subjunctive,  and 
1 was  aware  of  this  when  I made  public  her 
fears.  But  I assert  boldly  that  seven  out  of  a 
dozen  would  have  used  thesame construction. 
In  former  days  when  the  writing  of  a letter 
was  a solemn  event,  and  the  writer  had  one 
eye  fixed  upon  the  paper  and  the  other  upon 
posterity,  the  letter  became  a filed  and  | 
polished  essay,  ft  lost  even  the  semblance  of 
frankness— with  a few  exceptions,  as  the  de-  I 
lightful  journal  sent  by  the  great  Dean  to 
Stella— and  it  was  as  artificial  as  the  head  of 
hair  or  the  tortured  tree  of  the  time.  Our 
fathers  often  employed  the  phrase  "Respected 
Sir”  when  they  addressed  our  grandfathers  in  i 
writing.  We  have  changed  all  that. 
\V  9 write  hurriedly,  add  in  this  ner- 
vous age  our  thought  outstrips  the  pen.  The 
incendiary  epistles  of  courtship  defy  gram- 
matical construction— if  our  novelists  are  to 
be  believed.  Would  they  kindle  more  quickly, 
if  they  were  revised  by  a precisian?  Besides, 
precisians  quarrel. 

» 

* « 

I also  know  that  the  relatives  are  often  in- 
discriminately used,  in  spite  of  the  alleged 
fact  that!”who"and  “which”  are  the  coordinat- 
ing relative  pronouns,  and  that  "that”  is  the 
restrictive  relative  pronoun.  At  the  same  time 
1 should  doubt  the  sincerity  of  a friend  who 
in  assuring  me  of  his  good  will  hesitated  be- 
tween the  two,  as  proved  by  erasures  and 
insertions.  It  is  very  easy  for  a man  to  be- 
come a grammatical  prig,  and  I am  therefore 
mightily  pleased  when  the  engineer  is  "hoist 
with  his  own  petard.”  An  Englishman  lately 
wrote  a ponderous  book  upon  “Style.”  The 
reviewers  of  it  very  nroporly  dwelt  upon  the 
fact  that  the  author  expressed  himself  vil- 
lainously, even  when  he  lighted  his  lantern 
for  others.  And  I have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
reviewers  were  in  turn  grievous  sinners. 


As  for  my  own  offences— I comfort  myself 
by  reading  the  comments  of  Montaigne  upon 
his  style.  "1  have  sometimes  pleased  myselfe” 
—I  quote  the  auaint  translation  by  fiorio—  “in 
imitating  that  liceuciousnesse  or  wanton 
humour  of  our  youths,  in  wearing  of  their 
garments;  as  carelessly  to  let  their  cloaks  bang 
downe  over  one  shoulder;  to  wear  their 
cloakes  scarfe  or  bawdrikewise,  and  their 
stockings  loose  hanging  about  their  legs.  It 
represents  a kind  of  disdainful  fiercenesse  of 
these  forraine  embellishings,  and  neglect 
carelessnesse  of  art.  But  I commend  it  more 
being  employed  in  the;  course  aud  forme  of 
speech.”  And  so  I write  as  I talk.  I read 
with  admiration  of  young  men  who  copy  dili- 
gently the  style  of  famous  authors,  that  they 
may  thereby  gain  in  fluency  andlcorrectness, 
but  I would  not  follow  their  example  for  the 
world.  For,  after  all,  individuality,  even 
individuality  in  wrongdoing,  is  more  to  be 
commended.  And  1 admit  that  I am  fond  of 
words  that  nave  passed  out  of  common  use. 

Wooden”  and  "silvern”  sound  more  har- 
monious to  me  ihan  their  modern,  more 
Tusiness-like  substitutes.  Nor  are  "chores” 
jhnd  "victuals”  words  to  be  rejected. 

r 


"Victuals”  reminded  me  that  it  was  time  for 
luncheon— or  "nunebion.”  as  it  was  called  m 
the  olden  days— and  as  1 made  my  way  to  the 
club  I thought  of  the  hundreds  who  eat  each 
Sunday  of  the  year,  and  In  the  middle  of  the 
day.  turkey  or  chicken  and  ice  cream— a mix- 
ture more  poisonous  than  choke  cherries  and 
milk,  or  the  roast  peacock  and  the  hath  so 
fatal  to  the  ancient  Romans.  And  I wondered 
what  could  havo  been  the  origin  of  this  Sun- 
day habit.  Tbo  placards  in  the  windows  of 
South  End  boarding  houses  hold  forth  this 
promise  of  Sunday  dissipation  to  lure  the 
passer-by.  1 shall  uot  dwoll  upon  this  painful 
subject,  but  I am  told  that  the  evil  ia  not 
confined  to  the  city.  1 am  informed— and 
! upon  creditable  authority— that  wherever  the 
citizen  wanders  in  the  summer  months  he 
j finds  this  hebdomadal  feast,  aud  that  it  is  set 
table  with  parade. 


USE  AND  MISUSE  OF  THE  POSSESSIVE  CASE. 

Dear  Taverner  -.  In  the  Post  of  Friday  you 
wrote:  "There  are  disagreeable  feilowstobe 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  every  college,  even 
in  Harvard’s.”  Several  days  ago  you  pub- 
lished a letter  from  one  who  complained  of  the 
.possessive  case  being  used  as  though  it  were 
i co-extensive  with  the  LatiD  genitive,  as  in 
"Boston’s  Public  Library.”  instead  of  "the 
Boston  Public  Library.”  or  "the  Public 
Library  of  Boston.” 

1 heard  a professor  of  English  at  Harvard 
say,  during  one  of  his  Jectures,  mat  it  was 
‘•incorrect  to  use  the  possessive  case  as  in 
Harvard’s  crew."  I quote  from  Proiessor  A. 

Hill’s  "Principles  of  Rhetoric”  (p.  48): 
"Though  we  should  not  speak  of  a hmise ’s 
roof,  there  is  the  best  usage  for  a year's  work. 
the  law's  delay.  Though  caref-al  writers  avoid 
in  our  midst,  no  one  hesitates  to  write  on  oar 
account , in  my  absence,  to  their  credit,  for 
mv  sake,  in  his  defence. 

"Such  expressions,  however,  as  Dennino- 
ton's  centennial,  the  fire's  devastation.  Lon- 
don's life,  are  indelcnsible,  whether  con- 
sidered as  instances  of  the  objective  genitive, 
of  vicious  personification,  or  ol  ambiguity. 
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I see  that  the  tower  of  the  new  apartment 
house  at  the  corner  of  Huntington  avenue 
and  Exeter  street  has  been  crowned  with  a 
singular  ornament.  It  is  not  a gargoyle  of 
inediieval  and  fantastic  horror;  it  is  not  a 
statue  of  Commerce  or  Abundance.  It  is  a 
"flying  animal  of  mixed  and  participating 
nature  "—to  use  tne  language  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne— a dragon  of  gigantic  size.  His  tail 
encircles  a flagstaff;  his  wings  are  spread;  his 
tongue  protrudes.  And  he  laces  the  South 
End.  breathing  oat  threatenings and  slaughter 
against  the  inhabitants  of  that  region. 

Now  the  dragon  of  the  ancients  was.  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ruskiu,  the  demon  of  all  evil 
passions  connected  with  covetousness:  "that 
is  to  say,  essentially  of  frand,  lage  and 
gloom.”  And  it  is  barely  possible  that  the 
architect  of  this  building  designed,  in  a 
spirit  of  grim  irony,  this  embellishment  as  one 
appropriate  to  tiie  condition  of  all  dwellers  in 
Hats.  But  I believe  that  symbolism  is  now 
chiefly  confined  to  a band  of  French  poets, 
and  it  is  more  natural  to  iDfer  i 
that  his  choice  was  accidental.  His  I 
choice,  however,  shows  how  superficial 
is  our  modern  education;  for  although 
the  building  may  be  of  solid  construction  and 
admirably  designed  for  tbe  comfort  of  its 
occupants,  in  placing  a winged  beast  upon  the 
outer  walls  the  architect  himself  flew  in  the 
face  of  superstition  and  tradition.  Wings 
bear  away  good  luck.  The  gift  of  anything 
decorated  with  a bird  brings  misfortune  to  the 
taker,  as  though  it  were  an  opal  or  a Ian  of 

feathers  of  the  peacock. 

* 

* * 

The  pig,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  the 
horse-shoe,  draws  the  smiles  of  Fortune.  And 
so  our  German  neighbors  wear  tbe  image  of 
this  common  domestic  animal  as  a watch- 
charm  or  an  ornament  of  dress.  While  I do 
not  recommend  it  strongly  for  the  purpose  of 
mural  decoration,  I still  prefer  it  to  the  i 
dragon,  as  a household  god.  It  suggests  sleek  i 
contentment  with  the  surroifudiugs  and  an 
unwillingness  to  undergo  the  annoyances  of  I 
yearly  removals.  It  would  not  terrify  tbe 
children  of  lender  years  aud  the  women  of 
sensitive  imagination  who  looked  upon  it 
daily.  Perhaps,  however,  a four-leaved  clover 
cut  in  stone  would  be  more  grateful  to  the 
eye  and  bring  even  greater  prosperity  to 
landlord  and  tenant. 

Taverner. 


Mr.  William  D.  C.  Pattyson,  “a  well-dressed 
“and  intelligent-looking  man”  was  arrested 
Suuday  in  Tremont  Temple  for  interrupting 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  MacArthur  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  When  M r.  Pattyson  arrived  at 
the  station  house  he  stated  that  he  had  com- 
mitted no  crime,  but  that  he  was  “simply 
“obeying  the  impulses  of  divme  inspiration,” 
aud  that  his  mission  on  this  earth  was  to  "tear 
"away  the  thin  fabric  that  shielded  theological 
"inconsistency,  and  let  the  daylight  of  public 
"discussion  penetrate  the  present  darkness.” 


The  police  were  not  impressed  by  the  sanctity 
of  his  mission  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  tbe 
night.  Although  the  clergymen  on  the  plat- 
form confess  that  Sir.  Pattyson  “acted  in  a 
"gentlemanly  manner.”  he  was  yesterday  de- 
clared to  be  insane.  It  will  lie  remembered 
that  for  an  expression  of  his  religious  views  at 
I a ‘'consecration  meeting”  in  Brookline,  Mr. 
Pattyson  spent  thirty  days  of  this  summer  in 
Dedham  jail.  The  Pattysons  of  the  middle  | 
ages  were  sometimes  roasted  alive  over  a slow 
fire.  The  punishments  of  today  are  less  i 
severe,  still  it  is  safer  for  men  of  such  earnest 
convictions  to  wage  warfare  by  means  of  1 
magazine  articles,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  . 
more  remunerative. 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

I dined  the  other  evening  whoro'  a young 
Englishman  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "Bos- 
ton was  the  only  decent  town  in  tho  United 
States.’’  He  did  not  mention  tho  names  of 
other  cities  known  to  him;  ho  did  got  de- 
scribe the  extent  or  nature  of  his  travels,  but 
he  delivered  his  opinion  with  such  authority 
thnt  questions  died  upon  tho  lies  of  his  audi- 
ence. My  fondness  for  this  town  is  so  famil- 
iar to  all  that  it  is  not  uecessary  for  me  to 
state  that  1 did  not  dispute  him— and.  indeed. 

I thought  his  adjective  of  praise  inadequate 
and  his  commendation  not  above  suspicion ; 
and  yet,  as  a sympathetic  observer  of  the  great 
and  petty  follies  of  manknid.  I could  not  re- 
frain from  smiling  at  the  profound  respect 
paid  him  and  the  exhibitions  of  joy  that  fol- 
lowed his  judgment.  Here  was,  a realization 
of  secret  hopes  aud  a bolstering  of  hesitating 
thoughts.  Doubts  wore  routed.  The  hearers 
trudged  home  glorying  in  their  abiding 
place. 

• 

* 9 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  American  people 
was  thus  shown,  as  in  a nutshell.  We  deny 
that  wo  are  sensitive;  we  declare  that  we  are 
old  enough  to  stand  upon  our  own  legs;  and 
yet  we  wince  when  an  Englishman,  whoever 
he  may  be,  cracks  his  whip,  and  we  whinny 
with  delight  when  ho  pats  us  and  speaks 
kindly.  Some  of  us  are  weak  enough  to  envy 
his  condition.  It  was  only  the  oilier  day  that  1 
heard  a young  mail  of  considerable  parts  regret 
publicly  that  he  had  not  been  born  upon  tho 
littleisland;  and  no  one  cried  out  against  him. 
Wo  listen  patiently  when  a visiting  cousin 
mocks  our  habits  and  abuses  our  hospitality: 
we  revere  his  judgments,  however  superficial 
they  may  be.  Aud  we  do  not  copy  the  national 
, characteristics  that  have  made  England 
\ mighty  and  her  dag  a thing  of  power. 

I always  read  with  much  ploasnro  the  ad- 
vice given  upon  questions  of  law  in  the  col- 
umns of  one  of  our  newspapers.  Questions 
and  answers  are  stated  concisely ; and  yet  the 
tj  panorama  of  life  is  thus  unrolled.  I assist  in 
breaking  an  unfavorable  will:  I seek  the 
means  of  evading  the  payment  of  the  poll- 
tax;  I look  towards  a country  where  extradi- 
tion is  unknown  : or  I demand  tho  penalty  for 
watering  milk.  Thus  1 souna  each  note  of  the 
criminal  gamut,  or  I triumph  over  the  oppres- 
sor. And  with  wonder  aud  gratitude  I think 
of  the  giver  of  so  much  information,  who  has 
undoubtedly  abandoned  a most  lucrative 
practice  that  he  may  befriend  humanity. 

* * 

I was  particularly  pleased  with  the  question 
of  a gentleman  who,  modestly  hiding  his 
identity,  asked  the  legal  light  as  follows: 

’Must  a person  have  a license,  permit  or  any- 
thing to  start  a monthly  paper?.”  Here  is  a 
man  whose  bump  of  caution  is  so  strongly 
developed  that  lie  seems  to  be  a fore-ordained 
editor  of  a family  paper.  He  would 
only  publish  in  a number  the 

news  of  the  week  before  that  ho 

might  be  absolutely  sure  of  its  accuracy.  He 
would  be  slow  to  fill  his  columns  with  adver- 
tisements, lest  the  buyer  might  be  disappoint- 
ed in  his  purchase.  His  editorial  articles 
would  discuss  in  a masterly  manner  the  great 
discoveries  of  Newton  and  Roger  Bacon  or  the 
necessity  of  capital  punishment.  His  opinions 
upon  books  would  be  confined  to  the  literature 
of  the  past  centuries,  and  lie  would  only  visit 
the  theatre  during  a "Shaksperian  revival.” 
Such  a paper  should  be  encouraged,  and  I 
offer  my  subscription  in  advance.  But  see 
how  the  sagacious  attorney  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  and  in  a werd:  . 

"Capital  only  required.”  'l 


Ssf*.  y.fv 


The  public  disoussions  of  the  McKinley 
bill  are  conducted  with  considerable  vigor  in 
Ohio.  The  Cleveland  Plaindealer  alludes  to 
“tfc  3 riff-raff  hirelings  of  the  Mc’jj.otaxiu  ’ 
who  "decorate  themselves  with  ornaments 
"made  from  alleged  American  tin,”  and 
McKinley’s  speech  at  Niles  is  characterized 
as  "rot.”  Such  "genteel  home  thrusts” 
would  have  excited  the  envy  of  Mr.  Slinkers, 

1 the  editor  who  won  the  admiration  of  Arte-  , 
l .ucs  Warp. 


, Recording  to  the  New  York  newspapers 
many  of  the  landlo  ds  insist  in  their  leases 
upon  the  payment  c£  rents  in  gold.  They 
doubt,  the  value  of  a Sat  currency,  or  they  own 

no  silver  mines. 


even tu afbflin n a ^ ho  labors  conscientiously 
up  again. y d y’  and  he  must  stop  to  ioad 
I his  is  a quotation  from  the  Rev.  I>. 
Emory  J.  Haynes,  not  from  Sir  Boyle 

Roche. 


HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

I hearkened  to  a story  yostordny.  and  I was 
told  that  it  was  a truu  one  In  suhstanoo  and 
detail.  A rich  man  of  Boston  tins  one  son.  Ho 
led  him  about,  he  instructed  him.  ho  koot  him 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Tho  sou  became  of 
ago  this  summer.  The  father  has  no  other 
occupation  savo  that  of  nursing  his  income, 
and  as  ho  is  a man  of  sense  and  liberal  views 
he  told  his  son  that  he  must  not  stand  Idlo, 
yet  left  to  him  the  choice  of  business  or  pro- 
fession. At  the  same  lime  ho  wrote  privately 
Jo  twenty-four  friends  and  acquaintances, 
asking  their  advice  in  tho  matter.  The 
twenty-four  were  prominent,  each  in  his  own 
calling.  And  each  replied  in  turn,  complain- 
ing of  his  own  business  and  advising  the 
father  to  soek  elsewhere  for  tho  future  pros- 
perity of  the  young  man.  The  law  was 
crowded,  journalism  brought  but  little 
money,  bauking  was  an  uueertam  prop,  aud 
so  on  throughout  the  catalogue.  Tho  fattier  is 
still  undecided;  the  boy  is  idle,  Aud  all  be- 
cause no  oue  of  the  twenty-four  Is  contented 
with  his  lot,  while  ho  admires  the  fortuues  of 
other  men. 

• 

But  this  story  is  morely  a modernized  ver- 
sion of  tho  Horatian  satire,  which  begins  Qui 
jit.  Maecenas.  We  have  read  it  in  our  youth, 
aud  though  without  doubt  we  have  forgot- 
ten the  toxtlof  the  original;  we  know  too  well 
the  literal  translation  through  the  rubs  and 
knocks  encountered  iu  our  daily  life.  Dor  do  j 
we  feel  tho  need  of  German  commentators. 
The  round  peg  is  too  often  iu  the  square  hole,  | 
and  tho  peg  is  not  comforted  by  tho  thought 
lhat  the  hole  was  of  its  own  choosing.  Tho 
musician  should  have  been  a merchant:  the 
statesman,  an  astrologer,  the  professional 
philanthropist,  a turnkey.  But  t have  heard 
that  undertakers  are  resigned  to  their  condi- 
tion, and  even  find  a melancholy  joy  in  their 
premature  visits  to  tho  graveyard.  Perhaps 
after  all  the  system  of  caste— theoretically  al 
least— is  more  conducive  to  human  happiness, 
Here  heredity  enters.  The  ages  educate  the  i 
child  whose  parents  are  not  yet  born.  Think  | 
of  the  preternatural  cunning  of  a pawnbroker 
the  hundreth  of  his  race  in  lineal  descent. 

As  this  Boston  and  modern  instance  is  but 
an  echo  of  what  wa3  heard  in  the  streets  of 
ancient  Rome,  so  are  all  written  and  printed 
comments  and  deductions  superfluous,  for 
i hey  are  out  changes  rung  upon  the  tune  of 
Horace.  And  this  reminds  me  of  an  admir- 
able society  soon  to  be  organized.  "The  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Unnecessary  Books.” 
Tho  Abbe'  ban  a told  Edmond  Dantes  lhat 
ISO  volumes,  well  chosen,  contained  all  that 
was  useful  for  a man  to  know.  His  list  was 
too  large,  for  it  probably  included  works  of  a 
metaphysical  and  a theological  nature.  When 
the  mission  of  this  society  is  accomplished, 
the  wise  man  will  store  his  library  in  a turn- 
about case,  moved  by  the  hand.  The  wisdom 
of  the  world  is  in  the  writings  of  a few.  I find 
that  the  modem  essayists  light  their  candles 
at  Montaigne’s  torch;-  aud  Pliny’s  Natural 
History  is  a more  amusing  book  than  any 
work  of  modern  evolutionists.  The  authori- 
ties are  culpably  lax;  they  raise  no  dikes 
against  the  rising  ocean  of  literature,  and  so 
this  society  is  imperatively  needed.  Still 
there  is  one  book  that  will  not  be  superfluous, 
aud  will  add  the  final,  word,  without  all  per- 
adventure.  1 allude  to  my  Great  Work,  as  yet 
unwritten. 


S tsj-,  . 5”  • £l  l 


HERE  in  boston. 

I round  among  my  letters  yesterday  a charm- 
ing note  from  .Miss  Porphyry,  who  has  thus 
distinguished  me  among  men.  It  was  written 
from  the  scene  of  her  conquests,  and  it  in- 
formed me  pleasantly  of  the  chatter  of  the 
day.  ( i et  chatter  seems  an  odious  word  when 
used  in  connection  with  Miss  Porphyry.)  She 
tells  me— and  she  deplores  the  fact  or  rumor— 
that  the  woman  of  the  next  season  must  lay 

aside  in  concert  hall  and  theatre  the  fan.  the 

supreme  one  of  tier  artificial  weapons,  danger- 
ous in  attack,  a very  bulwark  in  defence. 

| And  although  her  word  requires  no  corrobora- 
tion, 1 soe  that  the  statement  is  confirmed  by 
I the  public  autocrats  of  fashion.  It  was  only 
t ie  other  oay  that  1 read  in  tho  newspapers 
that  "no  woman  has  a light  to  use  a fan  in  a 
public  assembly ; she  can  make  no  motion 
with  it  that  will  not  inflict  discomfort,  per- 
haps permanent  injury,  upon  some  one  In  the 
audience.  Good  manners  are  born  of  an 
unselfish  regard  ior  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  others.” 

And  must  this  symbol  of  coquetry  lie  idle  in 
a perfumed  drawer  lest  some  weak-lunged 
brother  or  hectic  sister  suffer?  Is  woman 
conscious  of  its  real  value?  It  tempts  and  it 
repels.  It  gives  a contemptuous  dismissal,  or 
it  is  the  signal  of  capitulation.  It  is  the  index 
of  tho  pulse.  It  moves  synchronicaily  with 
the  beatings  of  the  heart.  Broken  in  the  rage 
of  i lie  Princess  Mettornich.  it  inspired  the 
eiegy  of  dales  Janin,  the  famous  feuilleton  iu 
rococo  tasto,  beginning,  "it  is  broken,  the 
beautiful  fan  I"  Painted  by  Vanloo  and  held 
against  the  breast  of  the  Pompadour,  it  fired 
the  fancy  of  Austin  Dobson  to  a ballade.  And 
shall  it  now  be  thrown  aside? 


HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

A very  dirtv  little  boy  met  mo  In  Sombrsot 
street,  near  Howard,  yesterday  afternoon 
about  5 o’clock.  Barefooted,  ho  came  up  to 
me  and  encouraged,  nodoubt.by  my  bland  and 
benevolent  face— for  boys  surpass  your  Eecoeq 
and  your  "Old  Sleuth”  in  a rapid  and  sure  i 
diagnosis  of  character— ho  addressed  me  thus; 
"Will  you  please  gimme  two  coots?  I wanlor 
go  to  tho  the-u-lro  and  I’vo  got  eight.”  As  he 
did  not  strike  a false  note  by  an  "O  sir”  of 
Sabbatic  literature,  and  as  he  pronounced  the 
name  of  tho  stationary  Thespian  cart  with  unc- 
tion. I stopped  and  parleyed  with  liira.  The 
piece  at  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  assist  was 
that  tine  old  play.  "iJan’l  Boone.”  with  its 
clou  of  "Simon  Girty!  at  last!”  I did  not  hes- 
itate a moment  and  I gladly  satisfied  his 
longing.  As  I turned  the  corner  1 found  that 
ray  young  friend  was  only  a picket.  The  | 
army  was  in  battle  line  in  Howard  street.  A 
furious  cliargo  wag  made  upon  me.  Prudcnco 
conquered  inclination,  however,  and  sorely 
against  my  will  1 quenched  my  familiar  smile 
“with  an  ausiere  regard  of  control.” 

Now,  if  the  piece  had  been  merely  an  excuse 
: for  cheap  vulgarity  or  rough  horse-play,  f 
| should  not  have  thus  encouraged  tho  boy’s 
Icorrunted  ta-  te.  But  Daniel  Boone  was  a line 
fellow,  and  our  children  should  becomo  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  incidents  of  his 
life.  Most  of  us  have  learned  our  history  ! 
from  Shakspore.  Scott  and  the  elder  Dumas,  j 
and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  these  great  masters 
: if  more  precise  historians  do  not  always  agreo 
with  them.  The  immortal  three  know  that 
their  first  duty  was  to.  hold  the  attention,  and 
if  a boro's  life  was  not  sufficiently  exciting, 
they  did  well  in  seasoning  it  with  the  red  pep- 
per of  imagination.  And  sol  prefer  rihaks- 
pere’s  Richard  III.  to  tiie  abused  philanthro- 
pist of  modern  historians,  and  Hugo’s  Luerezia 
Borgia  is  a more  fascinating  woman  than  the 
noble  dame  described  by  Mr.  W.  \V.  Astor. 
And  if  Boone  of  Kentucky  did  not  come  up  to 
the  Boone  of  this  robust  play,  he  threw  away 
hts  ODportuntties.  and  lie  does  not  deserve  his 
place  in  history.  1 think,  then,  from  all  the 
possible  points  of  view,  from  the  patriotic, 
troni  the  historical,  and  from  the  ethnological 
—for  I understand  that  the  North  American 
Indian  appears  upon  thestago  in  all  his  native 
grandeur— I was  justified  in  ray  ireatment  of 
tho  boy.  Nor  do  I reneut  myseif  of  it, 
although  he  :s  of  a tender  age. 

I lunched  yesterday— and  nrobahly  for  the 
last  time— at  a restaurant  where  I have  often 
enjoyed  the  exotic  flavor  of  the  surroundings. 
The  place  was  without  affectation.  There 
were  no  whirling  fans,  no  lunch  counters.  In- 
stead  of  the  mechanical  contrivance  that  is 
the  Recording  Angel  of  the  proprietor  and  the 
prompter  of  the  waiter’s  conscience,  Madame 
herself  sat  behind  the  cashier’s  desk.  The 
food  was  excellent,  and  well  cooked ; the 
guests  were  quiet  and  agreeable;  the  waiters, 
attentive  and  never  forward,  served  with  a 
foreign  grace.  There  was  no  bustle;  no  one 
seemed  hurried.  Aud  there  was  a Sauterne  at 
» moderate  price— I taste  it  now.  but,  alas, 
only  in  the  imagination.  As  I entered  the 
restaurant,  it  seemed  to  have  suffered  a 
change.  There  was  an  air  of  gloom.  Men 
.were  taciturn,  though  seated  at  the  same 
tables.  I missed  familiar  faces.  But  1 took  my 
accustomed  place,  and  ordered  with  ac- 
customed confidence.  The  waiter  hesitated; 
then,  in  a low  voice,  as  though  announcing  tho 
death  of  a friend,  he  SDoke  as  follows:  "We 
have  sold  our  license,  sir,  and  I can’t  furnish 
you  with  wine.  Of  course.  I don’t  expect  to 
see  you  after  this.  Very  sorry;  onr  customers 
were  such  pleasant  gentlemen.  I’m  afraid 
we  shall  lose  money.  Temperance  people  eat 
Taverner. 


For  certain  women  the  fan  is  a necessity. 
Nature  is  ironical  in  the  distribution  of  faces 
Sho  carves  a classic  profile  and  inserts  eyes 
that  give  no  light.  Or  she  bestows  eyes  like 
the  fish  pools  in  Heslibon  and  hair  that  ex- 
cites the  envy  of  the  Night,  then  rudely  twisrs 
thip  chin,  and  sends  her  work  into  the  world 
glorious  and  jimbor-jawed.  if  such  a child  be 
caught  in  time  the  work  of  Nature  may  be 
improved,  although  the  comprachicos  of  the 
seventeenth  century  left  no  successors.  For 
young  flesh  and  bones  are  as  plastic  as  clay, 
and  in  China  the  child  put  in  a porcelain  vase 
of  certain  form  grow  into  a man  In  the  shape 
of  a jug.  Indeed,  1 know  of  a man  who,  fear- 
ting  not  tho  tragic  ending  of  hawthorne's 
V’Birthmark,”  fashioned  by  press  of  Instru- 
ment the  chin  of  his  beloved,  that  she  might 
Ijf  perfect  in  his  sight.  Such  heroic  means 
\<e  not  to  be  lightly  employed.  The  fan,  how- 
fever.  concealing  the  lower  features,  calls  atten- 
I tion  to  the  eyes  and  doubles  their  intensity 
until  the  man  gazing  into  their  depths  is  lost 
:n  tho  contemplation.  But,  bless  me,  I am 
( forgetting  my  years. 


\ 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

I hear  that  the  new  streets  of  the  Back  Bay. ai 

they  are  found  upon  the  surveyor’s  chart,  heal 

English  names,  and  names  that  are  foreign  tc 
our  history  aud,  as  a rule,  without  a meaning. 

■\y hen  the  iirst  streets  beyond  the  Public  'Oar- 
den  were  laid  out,  rhythm  and  precision  were 
consulted.  An  alphabetical  order  was  pro- 
served ; sonorous  and  mouth  filling  woids 
were  chosen;  and  even  the  syllables  wore 
counted.  So  Berkeley  follows  Arlington,  and 
Dartmouth.  Clarendon.  Gloucester  wa3  given 
its  full  value,  and  Hereford  was  condensed,  i 
And  now  the  successors  in  viary  nomenclac  I 
ture  follow  the  idea  but  with  unequal  foot-  , 
steps,  dersev  comes  after  Ipswich;  Queens- 
berry  and  Roseberry  are  . without  syllabic 
contrast.  Then  there  are  Uxbridge  and  Salis- 
bury. Nottingham  and  Zetland,  Lansdowne 
and  Westmeath,  York  and  Thurlow.  Now  in 
thoir  proper  place  these  names  are  possibly  ol 
value,  but  what’s  Boston  to  them,  or  they  ta 
Boston,  that  they  should  mark  our  streets? 

The  history  of  a city — its  settlement,  its 
growth,  its  triumphs,  its  disasters,  its  associan 
tions.  its  families,  its  rulers-should  he  in-  ■ 
aoxcd  by  the  names  set  upon  its  public  build-  ; 
iues  and  its  streets.  The  streets  of  Paris  show 
in  their  very  names  the  early  customs,  the  j 
1 political  events,  the  distinguished  men  and  | 
even  the  scandals  of  the  nation;  and  so  the 
dictionary  of  Lazare.  while  it  deals  ostensibly 
with  the  origin  of  the  names  of  Paris’s  streets 
and  monuments,  is  an  epitome  of  trench 
history.  It  is  true  that  the  authorities  occa 
sionally  go  out  of  their  own  country ; hut  the 
names  they  choose,  as  Lord  Byron  and  Wash- 
I ington,  are  world-famous.  And  so  it  is  in  other 
foreign  cities;  the  names  have  a real  and 
peculiar  significance.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  without  a history,  or  that  we 
are  ashamed  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  o, 
our  own-achievements  and  our  men  of  might 

In  many  cities  old  names  connected  insep- 
arably with  our  early  and  colonial  years  are 
scouted  and  discarded.  As  in  Albany,  where 
"Patroon  street.”  which  brought  to  mind  the 
Dutch  feudal  system  and  the  bloody  chapter 
of  Anti-Rents,  was"  thought  a vulgar  title,  and 
it  was  changed.  We  Americans  fear  the 
reproach  of  individuality.  Quamtness  is  a 
stumbling  block  to  respectability.  Conven- 
tionalitv  is  far  above  rubies  and  more  to  be 
desired  than  fine  gold.  And  as  in  our  daily 
life  and  conversation  many  of  us  imitate  our 
English  cousins,  so  even  in  the  naming  of  oui 
citv  streets  and  our  apartment  bouses  we 
plunder  the  Book  of  the  Peerage  and  rob  the 
map  of  England* 

And  these  names  are  without  reason  whet 
they  are  transplanted.  Thurlow  was  chiefly 
famous  for  the  vigor  of  his  profanity,  and 
Queensberry  was  the  patron  of  prize-fights 
Why  should  their  names  distinguish  oui 
streets?  Why  should  they  be  preferred  tc 
those  of  the  red  aborigines,  "sounds  of  rain 
and  winds,  calls  as  of  birds  aud  animals  in 
the  woods,  syllabled  to  us  for  names?  Have 
we  no  catalogues  of  native  heroes,  statesmen, 
authors,  inventors?  It  is  true  that  we  are  not 
the  only  sinnere  in  this  respect.  Cicero  and 
Pompey  are  still  alive  and  in  the  great  state 

of  New  York;  elections  are  held  in  Baoylon; 

and  Troy  washes  the  linen  of  Athens  ana 
Rome.  But  such  insolence  in  christening  is 
sublime.  Antiquity  is  mocked,  violent  hands 
are  laid  upon  its  greatest  men,  buried  cities 
are  taken  from  the  grave.  The  stolen  goods 
that  are  brought  to  Boston  are  of  not  so  much 
worth. 

I have  discovered  and  added  to  my  collec- 
tion a new  species  of  office  boy.  The  other 
day  1 called  upon  a friend  of  mine,  who  is  a 
note-broker.  (I  need  not  say  that  my  call  was 
of  a social  nature,  and  not  dictated  by  com- 
mercial reason  or  necessity.)  My  friend  was 
out  His  boy  was  in,  and  he  literally  held 
possession.  Now.  to  a superficial  observer, 
this  boy  had  no  distinguishing  features  or 
marked  fashion  of  dress  that  would  set  him 
apart  from  others  of  Mb  race.  He  was  neatly 
dressed,  and  without  distinction  of  cut  or 

color  Nor  was  there  any  peculiarity  of 

or  figure  that  would  excite  attention,  and  this 
at  once  aroused  my  suspicion,  for  I 
felt  that  his  lack  of  expression  was 
the  perfection  of  training  and,  therefore, 
unnatural  for  his  years.  As  1 entered  lie 
turned  his  mask  until  it  faced  me.  Where 
was  Mr.  Lathe?  Ho  did  not  know.  How  soon 
would  he  be  hack?  He  did  not  know.  Lut  bo 
is  in  town?  Ho  did  not  know,  and  yet  Lathe  s 
desk  was  open,  and  so  were  books  and  corre- 
spondence.  and  his  stick  and  gloves  were  upon 
the  mantel-piece.  I sat  down,  and  asked  for  a 
newspaper.  He  gave  it  to  me  without  a woid, 
and  1 felt  as  I read  it  that  his  hands  were  upon 
it.  The  boy  disquieted  mo.  He  did  not  whistle. 
He  did  not  drum  with  his  fingers  upon  the 
table.  He  did  not  take  me  into  bis  confidence. 
But  a!  though  Ins  eyes  were  blank,  he  watched 
mo  as  i read.  1 could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
I left  the  office.  1 shall  watch  the  evolution 
of  this  boy  with  interest.  He  may  become  a 
light  house  keeper.  He  may  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  sexton  in  a fashionable  church. 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

Although  I doubt  the  value  of  holidays— for 
we  are  not  as  yet  eduoatea  to  the  enjoyment 
of  them— I did  not  sympathize  with  Nature  in 
her  spilefuln63S  of  yesterday.  Why  should 
she  have  openly  mocked  at  the  proposed 
exhibition  of  the  strength  of  man?  Why 
should  she.  herself  a tireless  laborer,  have 
played  the  dog  in  the  manger?  She  emptied  I 
the  vials  of  her  contempt;  she  encouraged 
consumption  and  tempted  rheumatism.  There 
is  no  more  pitiful  sight  than  a procession  in  a 
pouring  ram.  The  most  stirring  tuDe  of  the 
band  sounds  like  a funeral  march.  The 
bravery  of  lhe  banners  and  the  holiday  dress 
becomes  mean  and  ridiculous.  Tbe  cheerful- 
ness and  pride  of  tbe  men  in  line  are  turned 
into  gloom  and  dejection.  Their  feet  are  as  j 
the  feet  of  prisoners  upon  the  steps  of  tbe  ! 
treadmill.  Even  a great  army  of  peace,  more 
terrible  in  its  signification  than  an  army  of 
war,  would  in  such  a rain  as  that-  of  yesterday 
dwindle  into  a regiment  of  stragglers,  aud  it 
wouid  excite  compassion  rather  than  resnect- 
ful  admiration.  The  hard  lot  of  the  workman 
is  too  often  italicized  by  his  attempts  at  holi- 
day pleasures. 

And  yet  there  were  in  the  streets  evidences 
of  a holiday  spirit.  Men  in  rubber  coats  were 
on  horseback.  Others,  shielded  by  umbrellas, 
held  ornamented  sticks,  the  symbols  of  au- 
thority. I saw  a few  with  printed  bands  upon 
their  hats,  and  the  passer-by  read  that  they 
were  ” W orkmen  of  America.”  Wet  musicians 
bugged  closely  ihe:r  inverted  instruments. 
People  along  tbe  proposed  line  of  march 
waited  with  heroic  patience  under  the  scanty 
protection  of  buildings.  I confess  that  I soon 
became  discouraged,  and  1 sought  the  society 
of  my  fellow  laborers  at  tbe  club. 

I did  not  better  my  condition,  for  I found 
old  Augur  there.  He  had  taken  the  day  for 
the  text  of  a long  and  doleful  sermon.  "Wbat 
right  has  an  average  working  man  m this 
State  to  be  idle  even  for  one  day,  when,  if  he 
has  a family,  his  expenses  are  nearly  S200  a 
year  more  than  his  earuiDgs?  Does  he  not 
know  that  32  per  cent  of  the  support  of  the  I 
family  falls  qpon  the  children  ana  mother? 
And  has  he  the  heart  to  parade?”  I saw  at 
once  that  old  Augur  had  been  reading  Henry 
George  or  the  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  aud  I was 
not  surprised  when  he  launched  into  the  ques- 
tion of  machinery  and  the  futa-re  of  socialism. 
Another  spoke  of  the  wretched  pay  of  shop 
girls ; and  another  lamented  the  condition  of 
The  schoolmaster  and  the  overworked  journal- 
ist. So  1 was  much  relieved  when  young 
Chimes  came  iuto  the  room  and  invited 
Augur  and  his  companions  to  dispel  their 
sorrows  by  a friendly  game  of  poker. 

i"* 

I am  afraid  that  the  merry  workman  of  my 
boyhood,  the  man  with  the  paper  cap,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  who  saDg  as 
be  toiled,  and  who  finally  owned  the  shop  of 
bis  employer,  is  now  a purely  traditional  char- 
acter. and  as  unreal  and  impossible  a tning  as 
tbe  operatic  peasant  with  his  ribboned  hat 
and  merry  tra-la-la.  But  have  we  not  all  lost 
the  loud  laugh  of  our  ancestors,  the  laugh 
without  envy  and  without  hatred,  that  was 
the  outward  symptom  of  auitnal  contentment? 
The  world  was  younger  then,  and  the  stomach 
was  king.  We  are  creatuies  of  nerves,  and 
this  is  an  age  of  nervous  discontent.  1 read, 
for  instance,  "The  Shoemaker  s Holiday, 
by  honest  Thomas  Dekker.  and  there  1 find 
Simon  Eyre,  the  workman,  '’untroubled  by 
spiritual  misgivings  and  introspections,’  pros- 
perous. kindly,  and  so  good-humored  that  tbe 
Lord  Mayor^Sf  Loudon  envies  him.  saying: 
T had  rather  than  a thousand  pound,  1 had 
an  heart  but  half  so  light  as  yours.  ” And 
Dekker  had  served  his  time  as  an  apprentice 
and  know  of  wbat  he  wrote. 


But  the  realist  of  today,  maker  of  plays  or 
novels,  finds  the  workman's  life  a fierce  aud 
brutal  struggle  for  existence.  I.  who  am 

neither  a realist  nor  an  idealist,  but  a looker- 
on,  am  constitutionally  prevented  from  be- 
coming an  angry  partisan.  1 smiled  when  I 
heard  my  crood  friend  Bronson  Alcott  propose 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  complete 
works  of  Plato  to  mankind  as  the  panacea  for 
all  human  misery  aud  grief.  On  the  other 
I hand  1 firmly  believe  that  a skilled  and  sober 
workman  will  prosper;  but  1 admire  him  more 
when  he  is  at  his  work  than  when  I see  him 
parading  for  vague  rights  or  applauding  the 
theorist  who  preaches  the  gospel  of  commun- 

*sl11'  Taverner. 
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MISS  PAN  NY  RICE. 

Miss  Fanny  Rice  appeared  last  evening  at 
the  Tromont  Theatre  in  a new  musical  comedy 
by  Mr.  Arthur  AVallack.  The  comedy  is  called 
"A  Jolly  Surprise,”  audit  is  alleged  to  con- 
tain "mirth  and  music.”  It  is  in  three  acts. 
The  first  and  the  third  tell  the  story  of  the  i 
suspicions  of  a mother-in-law  and  the  troubles 
of  a young  husband  who  is  innocently  id-  i 
volved  in  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  bis 
friend.  This  wife  is  separated  from  her  hus- 
band ; she  joins  a company  of  comedians,  and 
so  we  find  the  second  act  an  interpolation 
that  serves  as  tbe  pretext  for  introducing 
songs  and  dances  by  Miss  Rice  and  her  asso- 
ciates. The  story  of  the  play  is  tbm  and 
familiar;  the'  situations  are  old;  the  dialogue 
is  without  poiDt,  and  the  jests  are  musty. 
Miss  Rice  introduced  in  the  coarse  of  tbe 
evening  tbe  songs  and  dances  which  have 
pleased  her  many  admirers  in  this  city  and 
New  York,  and  thus  she  gave  a condensed 
version  of  her  professional  life  from  the  boot- 
black  scene  with  “Pret  - as  a Picture”  to  the 
ballet  from  "Nadjy.”  Songs  were  sung  by  Miss 
Miller  and  Miss  Montford  with  considerable 
vigor  aud  Messrs  Mack  and  Bradshaw  were 
earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  please  But  the 
piece  is  dull,  and  the  comedians  that  take  pait 
i are  not  capable  of  infusing  into  it  an  artificial 
I and  temporary  life.  The  audience,  which  was 
a verv  large  one,  was  good  natured.  however, 
i and  applauded  heartily  tbe  various  members  of 
I tbe  company,  including  Miss  Rice  s noble  dog.  | 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 


I have  been  to  the  theatre  twice  within  the 
past  ten  davs.  Last  week  I was  invited  to 
"asstsi”  at  the  first  performance  of  a new 
American  play,  aud  ifiy  young  nephew,  who 
was  in  town  for  a few  days,  persuaded  me- 
but  sorely  against  my  will-to  take  him  to  a 
farce  comedy.  Now  I do  oot  intend  to  poach 
upon  the  preserves  of  my  friend,  the 
Dramatic  Editor,  and  so  1 shall  say  nothing 
about  the  merits  of  the  pieces; indeed.  I doubt- 
if  I am  able  to  pass  any  satisfactory  judgment, 
for  in  each  theatre  I spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  evening  in  watching  tbe  audience.  Then 
was  a difference  between  the  two.  a superficn  J 
difference.  w * 

The  oneatthe  theatre  first  mentioned  in- 
cluded all  the  people  of  "social”  aud  literary 
note  that  were  in  town,  and  there  were  symp- 
toms in  the  dress  aud  the  bearing  of  intense 
respectability.  I suppose  it  was  a section  of 
"the  representative  and  cultured  audience 
so  often  referred  to  by  our  local  authorities 
upon  dramatic  matters.  The  people  that 
laughed  so  heartily  at  tbe  other  theatre  were 
without  doubt  of  equal  respectability  in  tbe 
conduct  of  life,  but  the  atmosphere  and  tbe 
i appearance  of  the  house  were  far  different. 

I There  were  singularly  attractive  women  in 
1 gay  raiment,  attended  by  men  who  bad  care- 
fully prepared  ibeir  dress  aud  labored  faitb- 
fully  in  the  arrangement  of  their  hair.  Per- 
fumes and  jewellery  were  in  evidence.  In  one 
of  the  boxes  sat  a young  gentleman,  conspicu- 
ous in  the  gloss  of  linen  and  pride  of  swallow- 
tail. who  bad  upon  several  occasions  given 
me  sage  advice  upon  the  choice  of  cravats. 

I mis  audience  was  a thankful  one.  ihe  dis- 
charge of  laughter  hung  upon  a hair-trigger, 
and  the  stentorian  report  followed  me  slight- 
est pressure.  And  yet  the  two  audiences  were 
at  heart  the  same. 

i For  1 noticed  in  both  houses  that  the  most 
! spontaneous  and  uproarious  laughter  was 
excited  by  a display  of  coarseness  upon  the 
stage.  In  che  first  Instance  it  was  a ease  ol 
repartee  The  joke  was  vulgar,  needless  and 
old  1 remember  that  in  the  days  of  my  youtl 
it  was  respected  for  its  years.  It  was  geuerall; 
introduced  just  before  the  final  tail  of  tb< 
curtain,  and  it  was  usually  delivered  by  th« 
family  doctor  or  by  the  rich  and  choleric  unci 
from  East  India  who  had  thrown  off  his  dis 
guise.  In  spite  of  its  antiquity  and  its  blunt, 
ness  the  house  roared.  Possibly  it  was  del 
’l-’-bted  at  meeting  an  old  friend,  or  it  rejoices 
iu  the  fact  that  the  jest  required  no  explain! 
non,  no  cudgelling  of  brains.  At  the  oihe| 
theatre  a young  woman  in  ballet  costume  w 
surprised  bv  her  husband.  She  bid  behind 
chair;  she  was.painfuily  aware  ol  the  sbor 
, ness  of  her  skirt3;  she  strove  tc  length** 
them.  Played  oy  an  actress  of  true  comi 
force,  this  scene  might  have  charmed.  Bi 
the  actress  of  the  evening  was  ungainly,  an 
her  attitudes  served  to  repel  rather  than 
^ • 


That  great  actor.  Charles  Fechter.  once  toll 
me  that  he  first  studied  a new  part  in  pant 

mime  before  a glass.  Surely  if  the  star  of  tl ■ 
other  evening  had  followed  his  example  s| 
would  have  improved  tbe  scene  or  omitted  i| 
But  she  held  the  house,  for  lhe  laughter  w.« 
boisterous  aud  prolonged.  The  coarsest  sccij 
of  the  play  was  the  most  acceptable  to  tig 
audience.  As  an  observer  of  life  1 record  if 
facts.  1 confess  that  1 cannot  account  fj 
their  existence,  unless  the  theory  of  lhoiniM 
Uaray’s  tranter  is  the  explanation  I. 

"That  coarseness  thal’sso  upsetting  to  Ann  !, 
fee’mgs  i-  :o  mv  mind  a rec-  mmeuda.ion , t<| 
it  do  al  ways  prove  a story  to  to  true.  And  ft 


| 


tiio  same  reason  I like  a ‘ 
moral.  M>  sonnies,  all  trae 


„ with  a brl - 
stories  liavel- 
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■ I Tlio  other  day  as  I was  strolling  along  Wash- 
I Ington  street  I saw  a crown  standing  m front 
II  ol  a shop  tvimiow.  I joined  the  (razors  and 
gratified  my  curiosity.  Tlio  shop  was  evidently 
conducted  upon  the  inquire-  wilhin-for- what- 
you-wantsysiem.  Collars  and  clocks  jostled 
cheap  books  with  lurid  covers  and  startling 
titles.  Boccaccio  was  perched  upon  an  Eng- 
Jish  dictionary.  But  1 soon  perceived  that  the 
attention  of  the  crowd  was  fastened  upon  a 
pile  of  umbrellas  which  was  crowned  by  a 
placard  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  those 
umbrellas  were  cheap,  infinitely  cheaper  than 
those  sold  at  “l’roud  Store  Brices.1’  1 suppose 
-that  this  phrase— and  it  was  new  to  me— was 
the  democratic  defianco  of  the  shop  keoper 
hurled  openly  atcertam  of  his  competitors. 

»"• 

But  what  a dangerous  man  ho  must  be,  this 
fomeutor  of  discord,  this  disturber  of  the 
social  fabric— and  all  about  an  umbrella.  1 
fear  that  this  is  a sign  of  the  times.  The  price 
paid  for  an  umbrella  may  in  the  near  future 
make  or  unmake  the  politician.  They  that 
remain  faithful  to  their  accustomed  shops 
will  be  entered  upon  tho  black-list  as  aristo- 
crats. But  lover  of  my  kiod  as  1 am,  carrying 
| philanthropy  to  zoonhily  and  humanitarian- 
ildttm  into  panzoicism.  1 must  protest  against 
too  employment  of  a baggy  umbrella,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  purchase  such  articles  whore 
j l and  my  tastes  are  known  and  respected. 

I Taverner,  j 
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BOOK  NOTES. 


The  latest  volume  of  "Tlie  Queen’s  Prime 
Ministers”  is  “The  Life  of  Gladstone”  by 
George  W.  E.  Russell.  While  Mr.  Russell's 
book  can  uot  be  accepted  as  tho  final  biography 
— for  wo  are  all  too  near  this  most  versatile  of 
men  to  judge  him  soberly — it  is  a convenieut 
,vork  of  reference,  and  the  details  of  his  early 
fe  are  of  real  interest,  as  they  are  for  ihe 
Lest  part  new  to  the  American  reader.  Tho 
political  controversies  with  Lord  Beaoous- 
held  as  well  as  the  many  changes 
iii  policy  arc  described  without  heat, 
nor  is  the  course  of  Mr.  Gladstone  during  the 
Civil  War  glosse  d or  excused.  The  discus- 
sion of  his  religious  character  throws  light 
upon  many  actions  in  his  career  that  would 
otherwise  be  inexplicable.  There  aro  copious 
extracts  from  his  speeches  and  correspondence 
ud  a very  carefully  prepared  index  gives  an 
^id’tional  value  to  the  book. 

'iVilUam  Ewart  Gladstone.  By  George  \V.  E. 
Itussell.  New  York:  Harper  & Bros.] 

‘Eothen.”  the  delightful  hook  of  travel  in 
the  East,  which  from  a literary  point  of  view 
stands  far  above  Mr.  Kiuglake’s  ponderous 
! history  has  been  added  to  the  series  of  tho 
' "Knickerbocker  Nuggets,”  and  it  well  de- 
serves its  place  in  this  charming  set  of  pocket 
classics. 

[Eothen.  By  A.  W.  Kiuglake.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.] 
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HERB  IN  BOSTON. 

HThe  most  dangerous  of  men  is  the  admiring 
friend,  the  friend  who  sounds  in  public  places 
j a £fhnot  of  praise  with  the  trumpet  of  his 
| mouth.  By  the  ostentatious  proclaiming  of 
the  merits  of  his  comrade,  he  at  once  arouses 
antagonism  and  inspiros  hatred,  and  singular- 
ly enough  the  injured  one  is  he  whom  he 
seeks  to  benefit.  Men  of  wit,  tellers  of  stones 
and  anecdotes  aro  the  greatest  sufferersin  this 
respect;  for  tho  achievement  of  the  jest  is  dis- 
counted by  the  anticipation.  Perhaps  the 
most  subtle  of  these  foes  is  the  person  that 
may  be  characterized  as  the  Diluter  of  Fancy. 
Here  is  an  example  of  his  methods  of  opera- 
tion: A guest  is  at  the  club.  He  is  a man  of 
distinction,  entertaining  in  conversation.  The 
members  draw  about  him,  eager  to  examine 
his  goods.  The  samples  excite  admiration. 
But  the  Diluter  is  uneasy.  He  is  jealous  lor 
the  reputation  of  the  club.  Aud  so  he  turns  to 
-Jack  Dazzler,  who  is  sitting  quietly  in  his 
chair,  aud  says:  “Dazzler.  that  was  a corker 
you  got  off  last  week  on  old  Lollipop.  I wish 
you  would  tell  it.  It’s  the  best  thing  I’ve 
heard  for  months.”  Dazzler  refuses  and  with 
good  reason.  Then  tho  Diluter,  with  a self- 
depreciatihg  preface,  repeats  the  jest,  to  Daz- 
,F  s,  evident  confusion.  Tho  gue3t  smiles 
politely,  but  with  a certain  oppressive  air  of 
compassionate  tolerance. 
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In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  jest  is  ruined  in 
the  repetition  by  the  Diluter’s  feebleness ; and 
even  if  it  be  told  admirably,  it  seems  fiat  and 
corked.  For  tho  stage-setting,  the  attending 
circumstances,  the  train  of  thought  that  led 
to  it— all  these  fosterers  of  its  prosperity  are 
missing.  Perhaps  tho  jest  itself,  even  at  its 
Dirth.  when  it  leaped  from  the  brain  of  Daz- 
zler, could  not  liaye  defied  rigid  analysts.  But 
the  elements  were  propitious.  It  was  late  in 
the  evening.  Prosaic  citizens  wero  in  their 
heds,  A few  choice  spirits  wero  together  in  a 
corner.  Old  Lollipop  had  stumbled  towards 
them  and  mumbled  a dreary  platitude.  The 
—t  of  Dazzler  struck  home.  Or  perhaps  it 

3 heard  in  an  alcoholic  haze  and  so  its  nro- 
. .'uo“f  "'ere  exaggerated.  Dazzler  knew  all 
■ v ,e  haa  fired  the  rocket:  why  should  he 
.eek  to  light  the  fallen  stick?  Besides  he  did 
lot  court  mental  suicide.  He  was  sure  of  club 
mmortality  for  that  one  jest  alone.  He  could 
’■i  in  his  corner  the  rest  of  his  life  ana  en- 
ou rage  the  hesitating  wit  of  his  inferiors.  It 
vas  reserved  for  bis  friend,  his  appreciative 
nend,  to  prove  to  tho  outsider  and  the  mem- 
■ers  that  Dazzler  was  out  mortal,  and  to  smite 
lm  under  the  nfth  rib.  that  he  died. 


/O'  <f( 

A NOISY  EVIL. 

Tho  managers  of  certain  foreign  opera 
houses  and  theatres  have  lately  contributed  to 
a curious  and  interesting  ohuptor  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  stage.  Some  time  ago  tho  director 
of  the  Court  Theatre  of  Muuich  forbade  all 
curtain  calls,  the  oucoro  and  the  presentation 
of  bouquets.  This  example  was  followed  in 
Dresden,  Weimar,  Carlsruhe  aud  Stuttgart. 
The  dilector  of  tho  royal  theatres  of  Berlin  in 
his  turn  proclaimed  against  curtain  calls,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  authors  and  composers ; he 
abolished  the  encoro;  and  in  his  proclamation 
lie  stated  that  he  was  merely  complying  with 
tho  wishes  of  the  porformors  and  tho  singers 
undor  his  control.  But  ufter  a thorough  trial 
the  Munich  director  has  gone  back  to  the  old 
ways,  and  has  given  as  a reason  that  the 
ancient  system  was  preferable  as  it  put  the 
people  upon  the  stage  in  more  “ direct  com- 
“munication”  with  the  audionce. 

Now  the  system  of  calliug  or  recalling  a 
favorite  performer  befere  the  curtain  is  a 
foreign  importation  and  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin.  Parke  in  his  Memoirs  (1830), 
speaking  of  Italian  opera  singers  in  Loudon, 
says,  "it  is  their  highest  ambition— like  the 
Methodists— to  have  a call and  he  mentions 
i as  a remarkable  fact  that  Catalani  was  called 
for  by  tho  delighted  audionce  in  the  season  of 
1824.  Dutton  Cook  thinks  it  is  probable 
that  in  tho  lion-operatic  theatres  calls  first 
came  ia  vogue  when  epilogues  went  out.  In 
nearly  all  of  tho  modern  German  theatres  it 
has  been  for  some  years  the  custom  to  raise- 
the  curtain  after  each  act,  and  in  Italy  the 
composer  of  a new  opera  is  not  sure  of  real 
success  uuless  he  appears  thirty  yv  forty  times 
to  bow  bis  gratitude. 

So  the  eucore— although  the  word  itself  is 
exclusively  of  English  and  American  use — is 
of  foreign  origin.  The  bis , as  it  is  more  prop- 
erly called,  was  rarely  given  abroad  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  and  it  was  there- 
fore a tribute  to  the  performer’s  worth.  With 
the  growth  of  the  claque  it  became  of  little 
significance,  and  tho  reappearance  of  a singer 
or  player  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  now 
too  often  taken  a3  a matter  of  course.  There 
has  been,  however,  of  late  a reaction.  The 
influence  of  Wagner  has  been  of  great  weight  I 
in  Germany,  and  the  theories  of  the  realistic 
school  of  the  opera  and  of  the  drama  have 
been  against  thi3  firmly-rooted  nuisance.  For 
unmeasured  and  indiscriminate  applause  is  a 
nuisance,  just  as  the  curtain  call  after  each 
act  runs  counter  to  dramatic  propriety.  But 
let  us  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  concert 
and  the  operatic  stage. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  apparent 
recklessness  in  applause.  Many  concert-goers 
resemble  the  two  daughters  of  the  horse  leech, 
who  cried  continually,  “Give,  give.”  They 
demand  the  worth  of  their  money,  and  they 
are  only  satisfied  with  quantity.  Others  re- 
gard the  boisterous  expressson  of  delight  as  a 
symptom  of  ajsthetical  appreciation.  And 
some  are  restless  and  they  quiet  their  nerves 
by  muscular  exertion. 

But  this  unmeasured  and  indiscriminate  ap- 
plause is  a nuisance.  For  first,  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily a compliment,  as  too  often  the  wretched 
singer  and  the  musical  pretender  receive  the 
lion’s  share.  What  Francis  Bacon  said  of 
the  praise  of  the  “common  p-ople”  may  be 
justly  applied  to  the  applause  of  the  average 
audience:  “The  common  people  understand 

“not  many  excellent  virtues;  the  lowest 
“virtues  draw  praise  from  them ; the  middle 
“virtues  work  in  them  astonishment  or  ad- 
miration, but  of  the  highest  virtues  they 
“have  no  sense  or  perceiving  at  all.”  In 
the  second  place,  the  singer  or  performer,  if 
the  selection  is  repeated  at  the  popular 
request,  even  if  the  first  performance  has  been 
of  exceeding  merit,  seldom  preserves  this  ex- 
cellence in  the  repetition.  Again,  if  music 
affects  first  of  all  the  nerves,  the  first  shock 
and  surprise  caused  the  pleasure,  and  the 
moment  the  first  sensation  is  known,  a repeti- 
tion of  it  will  necessarily  give  rise  to  less  keen 
enjoyment.  Again,  the  concert  is  thus  pro- 
longed to  a tiresome  length.  As  a destroyer 
of  the  sense  of  values,  as  a means  of  frittering 
away  delightful  first  impressions,  and  as  a 
source  of  absolute  boredom,  this  frenetic  and 

unmeaning  applause  should  bo  discouraged. 

^ e are  at  the  beginning  of  a musical 
season  that  will  be  crowded  with  concerts  of 
every  description.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
managers  of  our  own  vocal  and  instrumental 
societies  will  at  the  very  beginning  sternly 
discountenance  the  “encore”  nuisance.  There 
was  an  admirable  rule  that  for  some  time 
governed  the  conduct  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs. Last  yoar  this  rule  was  broken  and 
more  than  once.  A leading  theatre  in  this 
town  has  just  forbidden  all  individual  calls 
before  the  curtain.  The  musical  societies 
that  are  an  honor  to  this  staid  city  cannot 
afford  to  be  less  dignified  in  their  relations 
with  the  public. 

" 3 .. 
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It  will  bo  remombered  that  Dr.  Patton  of 
Princeton  College  remarked,  in  reply  to  tho 
statement  that  tho  workingman  could  not  see 
the  Chicago  Fair  if  it  were  closed  on  .Sundays, 
“So  much  the  worse  for  tho  workingman.” 
That  eminent  theologian,  Colonel  “Bon” 
IngERSOLI.,  has  just  given  his  judicial' 
opinion  upon  the  matter,  and  it  is  as  follows: 

Closing  tho  fair  Sundays  would  be  a sort  of 
a gum-cliowiug  policy.  You  wouldn’t exuoct 
anything  else  from  a lot  of  guin-cliewing 
Chaps,  whose  idea  of  Sunday  is  to  sit  around 
and  get  dyspepsia. 

The  Colonel  made  other  remarks,  that  were 
expressed  with  a picturesque  vigor,  but  they 
will  hardly  hoar  quotation. 

Frederick  Douglass  has  apparently  for- 
gotten the  troubles  and  bloodshed  of  Ifavti, 
and  he  has  been  addressing  Sunday  schools 
and  churches.  In  a recent  speech  in  Balti- 
more he  rebuked  the  negro  for  bis  sliiftless- 
ness  and  his  inability  to  stay  in  one  place. 
“We  were  set  free  merely  to  punish  the  rebels. 
“No  one  took  any  interest  in  us  after  the  email- 
“cipatiou.  We  should  get  married,  rear  cbil- 
“dren,  love  them,  and  secure  a home.  This  is 
"our  home.  Let  us  stay  here.  We  won’t  go  to 
“Hayti.”  His  late  experiences  in  Ifavti  cer- 
tainly lend  a personal  force  to  this  last  resolve. 

The  fact  that  twenty-four  men  have  de- 
serted during  the  past  two  months  from  tho 
United  States  cruiser  Bennington,  which  is 
fitting  for  sea  at  tbe  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  sug- 
gests the  need  of  raising  men  as  well  as  build- 
ing vessels,  if  our  navy  is  to  be  of  practical 
worth.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  pay  is  small,  aud  that  the  accommodations 
upon  the  new  ships  are  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  seamen. 
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A VICTORIOUS  DEFEAT. 

No  thoughtful  person  can  deny  that  Mr. 
Adrian  C.  Anson,  the  famous  captain  of  the 
Chicago  baseball  nine,  is  a heroic  character  of 
heroic  proportions.  He  is  known  among  men 
as  "the  monarch  of  tbe  first  base,”  as  the 
“king  of  batsmen.”  lie  is  a bom  leader  of 
supreme  resources.  He  has  a profound 
knowledge  of  men.  He  is  a terror  and  a con- 
fusion to  the  umpire.  The  comrades  of  his 
early  years  have  fallen  by  the  way,  overcome 
by  rheumatism  and  a mistaken  use  of 
alcoholic  remedies;  but  he,  active  in  body 
and  subtle  in  mind,  prevails  over  his  adver- 
saries of  another  generation. 

The  newspapers  are  filled  with  his  glory. 
His  boasts,  his  comments,  his  prophecies,  his 
home  life,  his  skill  in  billiards  and  games  of 
chance,  his  shrewdness  in  real  estate  invest- 
ments—these  are  telegraphed  over  the  entire 
land,  and  they  that  have  never  looked  upon 
him  recognize  his  might  and  fain  would  see 
him  face  to  face.  He  has  paid  the  penalty  of 
greatness  in  that  he  is  addressed  in  familiar 
language,  and  is  affectionately  called 
"Grandpa, ” “The  Old  Man,”  and  “Uncle 
Adrian.  At  the  same  time  myths  have 
already  settled  around  his  venerable  bead,  so 
that  he  is  at  times  as  mysteriously  terrible'  as 
one  of  Ossian’s  warriors. 

But  the  true  greatness  of  the  man  is  seen  in 
defeat,  for  like  his  fellows,  Napoleon  and 
Charles  of  Sweden,  he  too  has  drunk  of  the 
cup  of  bitterness.  It  was  only  a few  days  ago 
that  he,  with  his  faithful  band,  came  from  the 
West  to  carry  dismay  to  tho  people  of  Brook- 
lyn. Each  game  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Ihe  pennant,  it  is  true,  was  almost  in 
his  grasp,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  foemen 
led  by  “Johnnie”  Ward,  the  celebrated 
attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  were  worthy 
of  his  steel.  Tired  by  the  journey,  the  great 
captain  slept  soundly  the  night  before  the 
battle,  having  given  instructions  to  a bell- 
boy to  call  him  at  the  break  of  day.  The 
dawn  broke;  the  hour  of  combat  approached; 
tbe  game  was  called.  Anson  was  sleeping  in 
the  confidence  of  victory.  His  men,  reduced 
to  a disheartened  rabble,  were  ignominiously 
defeated.  The  bell  boy  was  his  Grouchy. 

, The  game  was  lost  beyond  recovery  when 
the  oid  man”  was  seen  upon  the  diamond. 
The  3000  spectators  rose  in  their  seats  at  his 
appearance  and  cheered  the  foe  they  feared. 
Logically  they  were  wrong;  they  should  have 
cheered  the  bell-boy.  But  appreciation  of  gen- 
ius triumphed  over  logic  and  local  patriotism. 
Ward  victorious  was  forgotten  at  the  sight  of 
Anson  defeated.  Truly  an  inspiring  scene,  I 
anil  one  that  should  he  preserved  for  tho  ad- 
miration of  future  ages  upon  the  canvas  uf  the 
historical  painter. 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

I was  pleased  when  I heard  that  the  super- 
intendent of  streets  had  been  authorized  "to 
Close  to  public  travel  by  vehicles”  portions  of 
Tremont  street  "in  tbe  interest  of  public 
safety  and  for  the  facilitation  of  the  work”  in 
that  street,  I confess,  however,  that  I thought 
more  of  the  comfort  of  the  horses  than  or  the 
convenience  of  men  ana  women.  The  many 
blocks  and  the  consequent  delays  did  not  dis- 
tress me  so  far  as  humanity  was  concerned. 
On  the  contrary,  I welcomed  them.  Tlieyldis- 
ceuraged  the  restlessness  that  seeks  relief  in 
travel.  They  taught  grimly  the  virtue  of  pa- 
tience. It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  some  of  the 
people  of  the  suburbs  lost  their  chosen  trains. 
But  why  do  they  prefer  to  live  so  far  from  the 
Common?  If  rhey  are  obliged  to  live  in 
neighboring  towns,  they  should  have  started 
earlier,  as  I have  before  urged.  And  it  would 
not  have  hurt  them  if  they  had  walked  to  the 
station. 

/ 1 wish  that  more  streets  were  closed  to 
vehicles  of  every  desermtion  and  to  busy 
people  of  every  kind.  Some  day— I may  not 
live  to  see  it— a cross  street  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  a street  of  one  block  will  be  set  aside 
for  tbe  use  of  philosophers  and  other  flaneurs. 
Tbe  pavement  will  be  of  Parisian  asphalt,  un- 
sullied by  a wheel.  Tbe  shops  will  be  restau- 
rams  or  cafes  and  tables  will  be  set  upon  the 
pavement.  There  may  possibly  be  a quiet 
billiard  room,  but  there  must  be  no  more 
vulgar  traffic  in  tbe  street.  The  voice  of  tbe 
newsboy  will  not  be  heard,  and  vendors  of 
key-riues  and  collar-buttons  will  be  kept 
aloof.  1 myself  should  make  no  serious  ob- 
jection to  tne  presence  of  a flower  girl,  but 
she  should  be  most  carefully  chosen  by  a 
committee  from  the  Camera  Club.  There  the 
person  of  reflection  may  sit  and  muse  upon  tire 
vanity  of  tbe  hurry  and  the  bustle  so  near  to 
him.  And  what  a leaven  such  a street  would 
be  to  the  great  civic  iump. 

*** 

A well-known  real  estate  agent  told  me 
yesterday  that  he  proposed  to  introduce  next 
year  a new  system  in  the  renting  of  his  fiats, 
and  he  was  sure  that  it  would  give  general 
satisfaction.  He  was  weary  of  the  complaints 
of  tenants  who  wrote  that  they  could  not 
endure  the  noise  made  by  the  dweilet'3  of  the 
door  above.  The  first  story  complained  of  the 
second,  the  second  cf  the  third,  and  so  on. 
"Now,  you  know.  Mr.  Taverner,  these  build- 
ings as  a rule  are  hastily  put  up.  and  you 
can’t  expect  to  find  the  thick  floors  and  walls 
of  a solidly  constructed  Colonial  mansion.” 
His  plan  is  this.  All  tenants  above  the  ground 
floor  are  to  remove  their  boots  upon  entering 
the  bouse,  as  the  Mussulman  prepares  him- 
self for  worship  in  the  Mosque.  Slippers  will 
be  provided  for  each  person  weighing  over 
•140  pounds,  and  as  it  is  a well-known  fact 
that  the  fat  are  lighter  in  their  walk  than  the 
thin,  the  slippers  of  the  latter  will  be  soled 
vitli  rubber.  As  a compensation  for  this 
nnoyance  the  price  of  each  story  above  the 
round  floor  will  be  reduced,  and  the  price  of 
ie  erouud  floor  will  be  raised,  so  that  the 
atal  value  of  the  building  will  remain  un- 
hanged. There  will  be  an  hour  fixed  for  the 
’muitaneous  taking  of  baths,  and  expulsion 
Vill  follow  a violation  of  this  ordinance. 
Musicians  must  not  play  or  sing  before  10 
a.m.  or  after  8 p.m. 

* * 

Just  sis  certain  philosophers  assert  that  the 
real  life  cf  man  passes  in  the  hours  of  sleep  and 
that  the  labors,  trials  and  pleasures  of  the  day 
are  but  idle  dreams,  so  I am  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  the  comedy  of  this  world  is  far 
removed  from  the  theatrical  stage  and  that 
the  characters  we  meet  in  our  walk  and  con- 
versation are  more  grotesque  than  the  men 
and  women  of  the  farce  and  the  burlesque. 

1 visited  my  friend,  the  Publisher,  the  other 
day  and  caught  him  in  his  lair,  where  he  con- 
sumes the  brains  of  men.  As  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  literary  news  of  the  day— and  I was 
pained  to  see  how  low  a value  was  put  by 
this  merchant  upon  some  of  the  masterpieces 
of  my  friends— a man  came  in  to  sell  a play. 
His  face  was  without  expression;  his  eyes 
were  of  a pale  blue;  his  hair  was  thin,  and  of 
the  peculiar  neutral  shade  that  is  tbe  out- 
ward mark  of  a weak  character.  He  moved, 
owever,  with  a bird-like  alertness. 

* * 

This  man  was  one  of  many  occupations.  He 
rammed  for  patent  medicines.  He  was  a 
eacon  of  a chureb  and  the  superintendent  of 
, Sunday  school,  or  "Sabbath”  school  as  he 
, called  it.  He  was  also  a professional  play- 
wright, although  as  vet  not  recognized  by  tbe 
profession.  But  what  chiefly  impressed  me 
was  bis  account  of  his  financial  condition. 

‘ "Bless  you,”  he  said  to  tbe  publisher,  "1  don’t 
want  much  money  for  my  play.  My  expenses 
are  light.  The  only  money  I waste  is  in  the 
theatre  and  in  running  the. Sabbath  school,  for 
I believe  in  putting  up  tor  the  Sabbath  school. 

J go  to  the  theatre  twice  a week,  and  I can 
stand  it,  for  my  wife  doesn’t  cost  me  much. 
Why,  she’s  got  a little  money  and  she’s  eco- 
nomical. 1 don't  think  she  costs  me  over  840 
or  ?60  a year.” 


It  seemed  to  mo  that  a play  written 
by  ibis  ingenuous  creature  would  be 
of  interest,  and  perhaps  the  lmiged-for 
great  American  play.  1 was  therefore 
surprised  when  the  publisher  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  of  important  business. 
The  playwright,  nothing  daunted,  began  to 
describe  the  scenario.  It  was  a play  of  con- 
temporaneous interest.  The  labor  question 
was  introduced.  The  hero  wore  a dress  suit 
throughout  the  four  acts,  probably  tbe  same 
suit,  although  there  was  anjinterval  of  fifteen 
years  between  the  first  and  the  second  act. 
"But  you  ought  to  read  the  language,”  said 
the  author;  "overy  character  speaks  in  biatik 
verse  ” Then  he  produced  a letter  from  Mr. 
Barny  Stormer,  in  which  that  eminent 
actor  wrote  of  the  "profound  impression” 
produced  by  a hasty  reading  of  this  remark- 
able nlay.  But  the  publisher  was  obdurate. 
He.  however,  softened  tbe  blow  in  a measure 
by  saying.  "My  dear  man,  there’s  no  money  in 
it.  Why.  if  Shakspere  were  alive  and  should 
bring  in  his  new  piece  called  ’Hamlet.’  I 
should  retuse  it.”  To  which  the  author  re- 
plied : "Of  course  if  you  only  look  at  these 
things  fr  m a business  standpoint,  there’s 
nothing  to  be  said.  1 thought  you  went  in  for 
art.”  And  he  left  the  office,  bearing  the  play 
with  him. 

Taverner. 


These  great  political  and  industrial  problems 
are  not  to  be  settled  here  in  the  heavy  atmos- 
phere of  Asiatic  irresolution. nor  of  the  stinted 
physical  growth  and  ice-girt  temperament  of 
the  Arctic  circle,  nor  of  that  heipless  igno- 
rance that  beats  against  the  bars  ol  iron  and 
gates  of  brass  with  which  despotism  cages  the 
freedom  of  thought.—  [N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express. 

This  extract  from  an  editorial  article  is 
worthy  of  the  Western  orator  who  was  so 
heartily  applauded  for  successfully  introduc- 
ing “eagle”  and  “bugle”  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. 


ALL  SORTS. 

Labor  Day  seems  to  be  a movable  feast. 

Tbe  wild  man  of  the  woods,  who.  when  he 
is  pursued,  climbs  to  the  top  of  a tree  and 
pulls  it  after  him,  thus  baffling  the  hunters, 
has  again  been  discovered.  This  time  it  was 
in  Norwell. 


Tbe  German  Emperor  is  in  Munich,  but  as 
yet  we  hoar  nothing  of  his  visit  to  the  Hof- 
Brau  cellar  or  his  speech  on  that  occasion. 

It  seems  that  hypode.rmic  perfumes  are  the 
fashion  in  London.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
they  are  injected  into  tbe  system  by  means  of 
a syringe  or  a glass. 
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Ma  scagni’s  new  opera,  which  has  made 
such  a sensation  in  Italy  and  Germany,  was 
given  in  Philadelphia  Wednesday  for  the  first 
time  in  Anifriea.  But  the  opera  was  not 
given  with  the  composer’s  instrumentation, 
and  so  Aronson  of  the  New  York  Casino, 
who  claims  to  have  purchased  the  American 
rights  from  the  publisher,  will  not  bring  an 
injunction.  To  give  an  opera  without  the 
original  instrumentation  is  like  presenting 
“Hamlet”  with  the  emission  of  the  title  role. 

Mr.  Payne,  tbe  State  chemist  of  Georgia, 
after  a careful  examination  of  eighty  cigar- 
ettes of  different  brands,  declares  that  tbe 
cigarette  is  not  necessarily  harmful,  although 
it  contains,  among  other  things,  "nicotine,  oil 
of  tobacco,  bitter  extractive,  gum.  chloro- 
phyll. cellulose,  potash,  chloriue.  silica,  water, 
sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  phosphoric  acid, 
lime,  iron  and  magnesia.” 


Mr.  Carl  Kahler’s  “great  painting  of  Mine. 
Bernhardt  as  Cleopatra,  together  with  a num- 
ber of  naintiugs  of  the  volcanic  regions  of 
New  Zealand  by  the  same  artist,”  is  now  on 
exhibition  in  Sau  Francisco. 


HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

I hear  that  two  or  three  young  men  of  the 
town  propose  to  start  a grill-room  in  the  Eng- 
lish fashion  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newspa- 
per Row.  They  are  men  of  ample  mean3, 
favorites  at  tbe  clubs,  and  without  present 
occupation.  They  had  read  of  tbe  habits  of 
certain  of  the  English  aristocracy,  and  at 
first  they  thought  of  directing  their  attention 
to  herdics  and  cabs;  but  upon  mature  reflec- 
tion they  have  concluded  to  minister  to  the 
more  pressing  wants  of  men  who  are  obliged 
to  refresh  themselves  upon  the  battle  field  of 
business.  The  meats  will  be  limited  in  va- 
riety; they  will  be  substantial  and  well 
cooked.  Tbe  appetite  of  the  guest  will  be 
■whetted  by  the  eigbtof  the  preparation  of  his 
chop  or  steak.  There  will  be  no  lunch  counter, 
that  foe  to  digestion.  Tne  guests  must  sit 
like  Christians  or  rather  as  Christians  sbcnld 
—at  table.  Ales  will  be  served  in  iheir 
native  pewter,  and  the  use  of  tobacco  will  be 
encouraged  by  the  sight  of  church-wardens 
and  generous  jars,  an  improvement  upon  the 
model. 

I am  as  yet  unable  to  find  out  whether  these 
rooms  will  be  "personally  conducted.”  I 
do  not  mean  by  tins  that  the  young  men  pro- 
pose to  it  at  tbe  receipt  of  custom.  That  is 
the  office  of  a comely  woman.  I mean  that  it 
is  not  yet  determined  whether  they  will  don 
the  cap  and  apron  aad  wield  the  gridiron  and 
i trim  the  wicks  of  the  blazer.  But.  surely,  no 
| occupation  is  more  worthy  of  the  stern  atten- 
tion of  man  than  the  elevation  of  cookery  to  a 
fine  art.  The  elder  Dumas  is  all  the  dearer  to 
me  for  his  mastery  in  the  use  of  pot  and 
saucepan,  and  I read  at  least  once  a month  the 
savory  description  of  the  supper  ordered  by 
Chicot  in  "La  Dame  de  Monsoreau,”  that  book 
of  tears  and  laughter.  Although  I am  not  a 
musician.  I bow  at  tbe  name  of  Rossini,  for  I 
have  been  told  that  his  macaroni  was  a melo- 
dy and  that  liis  salad  surpassed  the  song  of 
any  singer.  As  I hare  frequently  remarked, 
the  real  civilization  of  a town  is  marked  by 
the  variety  of  its  markets  and  the  quality  of 
‘Sts  restaurants.  The  noble  ambition  ot  these 
’young  men,  then,  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. 

* » 

It  has  also  been  proposed  by  a friend  of  mine 
that  there  should  be  roomsm  the  same  district 
engaged  by  blazer-experts.  There  should  be. 
say.  a dozen  men  to  a room.  Each  one  should 
have  his  own  blazer,  and  should  cook  the  dish 
of  his  choice.  The  orders  for  the  next  day 
could  be  given  to  a steward,  who  should  at- 
tend to  the  drudgery— but  drudgery  is  a harsh 
word  for  tbe  pleasures  of  marketing.  And 
what  a deligntful  scene  is  thus  conjured  up  to 
the  view  1 The  lawyer  forgets  his  client  in  his 
| mushrooms.  The  physician’s  only  interest  is 
I in  the  kidney  that  is  in  the  dish.  The  broker 
1 breaks  carefully  the  eggs  for  an  omelet.  Ali 
mean  and  netty  cares  are  forgotten.  There  is 
no  boyish  or  indecent  haste.  Refreshed 
mentally  and  physically,  the  man  returns  to 
his  office  for  the  strife  and  the  plundering  of 
the  few  remaining  hours. 

■t  A 

As  I was  strolling  with  sauntering  pace  in 
Boy  Iston  street  the  other  day,  1 could  not 
help  observing  a wasted  opportunity.  I was 
in  front  of  the  new  and  comfortable  home  of  a 
well-known  restaurant  keeper;  and  I thought  to 
myself  why  did  not  this  man  throw  out  a bal- 
cony from  his  raised  first  floor,  that  the  jguest 
might  sit  there  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon  or 
even  after  sunset,  and.  sipping  his  coffee  or 
some  mildly  stimulating  beverage,  view  the 
oasser-by. 

* 

After  all.  tbe  host  wa3  wise  in  bis  genera- 
j tion;  for  1 fear  that  it  would  take  years  to 
educate  the  guests  to- the  enjoyment  of  it,  had 
it  been  built.  We  Americans  are  bundles  of 
contradictions.  We  enjoy,  or  at  least  we  en- 
dure witnout  a protest  the  hideous  publicity 
of  a hotel  dining  room.  We  shudder,  how- 
ever, at  the  thought  ol  discovered  idleness. 
Your  Italian.  Frenchman  or  German  would 
lounge  at  his  ease  and  smoke  and  drink  in 
such  a balcony.  The  American  is  more  self- 
conscious.  He  would  fear  remark,  he  would 
I be  nervous  and  unable  to  give  himself  un  to 
health-restoring  repose.  And  yet  the  true 
philosopher  is  never  so  occupied  as  when  he 
seems  to  the  superficial  observer  to  be  thor- 
oughly and  disgracefully  idle.  Nor  were  Bos- 
tonians of  a century  or  so  ago  so  fearful  ol 
appearances:  for  I have  heard  that  certain 
good  people  of  that  time  were  occasionally 
seen  enjoying  their  tea  upon  the  parts  of  the 
Common  nearest  their  homes. 

Taverner. 


Sip.  il-  ei  t 


ALL  SORTS. 

If  Miss  Ava  of  Chicago  is  really  Madame 
Biavatsky,  it  is  merely  a case  of  ava-tar. 

And  now  they  are  objecting  to  J.  Sloat  Fas- 
sett  because  ho  parts  bis  name  in  tbe  middle. 

Perth  Amboy.  N.  J„  has  finally  resolved  to 
securo  an  adequate  water  supply,  lias  tbe 
apple-jack  given  out? 

Verplanck  Calvtu,  who  is  on  the  New  Yoik 
Republican  State  ticket,  has  a bad  record. 
He  has  written  verses  that  do  not  rhyme. 

'I  be  newspapers  have  been  so  dull  that  a 
pious  exchange  editor  remarked  the  other 
evening  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  says  that  Mrs.  Honkins- 
Searles  always  knew  just  what  she  wanted 
and  had  a will  of  her  own.  That’s  why 
Timothy  is  so  displeased. 
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MUSIC. 

A NEW  SOCIETY. 

A choral  society  has  been  recently  formed 
for  tho  purpose  of  uluuiDZ  madrigals  and 
motets.  The  name  of  the  society  is  "The 
Madrigal  Choir  of  boston,”  ana  it  will  bo  un- 
dor  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  tho 
well-known  pianist  and  composer.  The  mem- 
bers hare  been  selected  with  great  care,  and 
their  names  are  as  follows:  Sopranos.  Mrs. 
Uradbury.  Mrs.  Hascall,  Mrs.  Mathews,  Mrs. 
Rideing.  Mrs.  Tippett,  Mrs.  Patrick- Walker, 
Miss  H.  S.  Whittier;  Altos,  Miss  Kdmands. 
Miss  How,  Miss  King.  Miss  Roll  waged.  Mrs. 
Sargent;  Tenors,  Messrs.  Dunharn,  Parker. 
Ptlueger,  Shepherd,  Thayer,  Tippett:  basses. 
Messrs.  Babcock,  Hay,  Lauisoii.  AlorawSKi. 
Sargent  and  W.  L.  Whitney. 

The  associate  members  will  be  limited  to 
the  number  of  100.  Three  concerts  will  bo 
given  in  Pierce  Hall  during  Ihe  coming  sea- 
son and  an  instrumoutal  soloist  will  appear  at 
each  concert.  The  concerts  will  bo  given 
Monday  evenings,  Nov.  30,  Jan.  18.  March 
14,  The  programmes  will  include  motets  by 
Bach.  Mondolssohn  aud  Brahms,  and  madri- 
gals of  the  Italian,  Netherlaiul  and  English 
schools.  The  madrigal  was  the  artistic  song 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  although  it  was 
known  long  before.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  it  was  especially  cultivated, 
and  it  is  the  reoresentativo  chamber  music  of 
that  time.  For  the  oue-voiced.  accompanied 
song,  which  we  have  to-day  was  then  un- 
known, as  was  instrumental  music  as  we  now 
understand  it.  These  madrigals  were 
generally  written  for  3—6  voices,  many 
composers  preferring  5 parts.  They  were  distin- 
guished in  the  rhythm  and  the  contrapuntal 
treatrn  ent  from  the  folk-songs  of  the  period 
as  the  canzonetta.  tho  villanelle.  frottola,  etc. 
The  words  set  to  music  were  almost  always  of 
an  erotic  nature,  Both  the  origin 
of  the  madrigal  and  the  meaning 
of  the  word  itself  are  disputed. 
Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Greek,  and 
would  have  it  a shepherd’s  song.  Others  say 
it  came  from  Madrid ; from  the  Martegaux  in 
Provence;  from  a French  word  synonomous 
with  serenade;  from  an  Italiau  poetical  appel- 
lation of  the  Virgin.  The  word  is  even  now 
used  to  denote  a form  of  poetry,  and  it  has 
found  its  way  into  the  slang  of  irony.  The 
derivation,  as  well  as  the  character  of  it3 
music,  is  discussed  at  length  in  Kastner’s 
"Paremiologie,”  Lemaire  s and  Lavoix’  "Le 
Chant,”  and  Stainer  aud  Barrett’s  "Dictionary 
of  Musical  Terms.”  The  motet  was  originally 
not  unlike  tho  madrigal  and  was  set  to  words 
of  a secular  character;  indeed,  tho  titles  were 
at  one  time  interchangeable,  but  motet  bas  tor 
many  years  been  applied  to  a vocal  composi- 
tion iD  harmony,  set  to  words  generally  se- 
lected or  paranbrased  from  the  Scriptures. 
Many  of  tho  church  compositions  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan  musicians  are  of  the  motet  form,  and 
the  motels  of  bach  are  among  the  most  fa- 
mous of  his  compositions. 

These  glories  of  the  early  English,  Netherland 
and  Italian  schools  demand  singers  of  natural 
gifts  and  great  experience.  Mr.  Whiting,  a 
musician  of  1'"  .ral  education,  has  realized  the 
advantage,  the  necessity  even  of  a small 
chorus  of  picked  voices  in  the  performance  of 
such  works.  These  concerts  will  be  of  a most 
delightful  character,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  list  of  associate  members  cannot  be 
extended. 


Svp  'V-  *1 1 


HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

I heard  yesterday  a true  story  of  the  adven- 
tures of  a book,  and  to  anyone  belonging  to 
the  sect  of  bibliomaniacs  this  story  surpasses 
in  interest  the  most  ingenious  lie  of  the  trav- 
eller or  the  most  daring  deed  ot  buccaneer  or 
filibuster.  Some  years  ago  a young  friend  of 
mine  after  he  left  Harvard  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  a chemist,  and  little  by  little  he  saw  his 
library  grow.  He  longed  for  one  book  and 
searched  for  it  in  vain.  There  was  but  one 
edition  and  that  was  limited.  I forget  the 
title.  I think  it  hau  to  do  with  solubility  or 
toxicology.  At  any  rate  it  was  an  invaluable 
book,  as  rare  as  Dormstock’s  “Logarithms  of 
the  Diapason,”  once  quoted  by  Mr.  Frank 
Stockton.  One  day  my  friend  was  looking 
carelessly  at  a Loudon  Dook-stall  and.  with  a 
start,  he  saw  the  missiDg  volume.  He  bought 
it  for  a few  shillings  and  brought  it  to  this  city 
with  great  rejoicing.  It  stood  at  last  in  proud 
position  upon  the  shell  of  honor.  He  inquired 
after  its  health  in  the  morning;  he  dusted  it 
tenderly  at  noon;  he  stroked  its  back  as  a 
"good  night.”  It  incited  him  to  a day  of  toil. 
It  comforted  him  when  he  returned  to  his 
lodgiDgs,  wearied  with  burns  and  explosions, 
disagreeable  smells  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 
» 

M » 

His  name  is  Reuben,  and  he  turned  his  back 
upon  chemistry  for  some  more  peaceful  call- 
ing. He  sold  one  by  one  the  books  pertaining 
to  the  abandoned  profession— all.  except  the 
rarity,  "the  immediate  jewel”  of  his  library, 
And  though  he  did  not  open  it,  he  was  proud 
of  the  possession.  He  was  now  in  trade,  in  a 
purely  mercantile  employment;  and  the  book 
linked  him  in  a measure  to  learned  men.  But 
a few  months  ago  he  was  told  by  a bookseller 
that  it  was  worth  at  least  340.  Avarice  be- 
sieged him ; there  was  a short  and  unequal 
struggle;  he  fell,  and  sold  the  book,  by  means 
of  the  tempter,  for-the  price  named,  and  to  the 
public  library  of  a neighboring  town.  He  re- 
ceived the  reward  of  bis  fall,  and  the  book 
was  sent  away.  An  expressman  dumped, 
accidentally,  the  case  that  contained  it  into  a 
canal.  The  bindiug  and  the  paper  were  soaked 
and  ruined.  The  library  refused  it,  and,  as  it 
could  still  be  read,  a chemist  bought  it  at  pub- 
lic sale  for  31. 


Singular  to  relato.  my  friend  now  knows 
remorse.  Nor  Is  hocomfortod  by  tho  check 
of  the  book-seller.  In  Ills  humiliation  do  has 
j added  Esau  to  his  namo.  Formerly  he  courted 
( the  society  of  scientific  men.  and  ho  artfully 
' directed  tho  conversation  until  he  could  quote 
learnedly  from  the  volume.  His  name  was 
upon  the  lips  of  students  of  chemistry,  and  tie 
was  pointed  at  in  tho  street.  Many  euviod 
him.  Ho  has  exchanged  all  this  for  a paltry 
sum,  nor  cun  ho  now  say,  "It  would  havo  boon 
selfish  for  mo  lo  have  kopt  it,  so  I gave  it.  for 
a uomiual  price,  to  a public  library.  Nor  is 
the  book-seller  to  be  envied;  for  bo  has  sued 
the  express  company.  The  company  itself 
has  but  a dollar  in  the  hand.  Tho  only  one 
whoso  gain  is  coriain  and  without  alloy  is  tho 
chemist  upon  whom  this  book  fell  as  a roasted 
lark  from  the  sky.  Rare  instance  ot  justice, 
he  is  tho  one  who  without  doubt  really  needed 
it  and  will  make  use  of  it.  Yet  the  tragedy 
would  be  complete,  if  the  reading  of  it  led 
him  to  some  fierce  experiment  destructive  of 
his  dwelling  and,  possibly,  his  life. 


/r-  <7/ 


HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

I bear  the  voices  of  manv  complaining  of 
the  oast  summer,  the  voices  of  those  that 
sought  relief  in  voluntary  exile  and  found  it 
not.  But  it  was  reserved  for  a fantastical 
friend  of  mine  openly  to  threaten  the  land- 
lord of  a country  tavern  with  a suit  at  law  be- 
cause he  bad  not  gained  in  liosh  during  his 
absence  from  the  town.  He  asserted  that  an 
implied  contract  existed  between  the  laud- 
lord  and  himself,  aud  that  the  former,  having 
been  guiltv  of  the  broach,  should  not  havo 
held  him  to  full  payment.  I found  him  at  tho 
club  the  other  night  pouring  out  his  woes  to 
old  Heavysides,  who  in  turn  is  discontented 
bedause  he  did  notstnp  himself  of  superfluous 
pounds,  although  he  climbed  mountains  and 
maintained  rigidly  a low  diet  at  no  small  per- 
sonal inconvenience.  My  friend  even  went  so  ; 
far  as  to  declaim  against  the  whole  system  of 
summer  hotel  keeping  and  he  proposed  in  all 
seriousness  the  following  plan- 

X.  wasted  by  cares  aud  perplexities,  weighs 
at  the  end  of  spring  only  130  pounds.  He  has 
a vacation  of  four  weeks.  He  wishes  during 
that  time  to  gain  twenty  pounds,  so  that  he 
may  return  to  town  in  normal  condition. 
When  he  arrives  at  the  hotel  he  enters  these 
conditions  in  the  office  register.  He  agrees  to 
pay  37  each  week,  and  iu  advance,  whether 
he  gains  or  loses,  as  a pledge  of  good  faith.  At 
the  end  of  his  visit  no  pays  for  each  additional 
pound  a certain  sum  previously  determined. 
If  be  remains  unchanged,  the  landlord  must 
content  himself  with  the  nominal  price.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  loses  even  the  fraction 
of  a pound,  the  landlord  restores  the  sum  al- 
ready advanced.  Of  course  all  wines  and 
liquors  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  guest.  He 
contends  that  6uct  a system  will  insure  the 
comfort  of  the  visitor  and  handsomely  recom- 
pense the  diligent  landlord. 

M * 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  plan  is  open  to 
grave  objections.  In  the  first  place  it  can 
only  benefit  the  envious  lean.  The  fleshy 
guest  would  find  no  welcome;  be  would  be 
forced  to  seek  some  water-cure  or  "sanita- 
rium,” open  or  disguised.  Again,  landlords 
are  very  human,  and  which  one  of  them 
could  keep  from  tampering  with  the  scales? 
We  have  already  lost  confidence  in  the  hotel 
thermometer,  which  hangs  upon  the  piazza 
wall  or  pillar  aud  is  iced  so  carefully  by  a 
trained  servant  at  tho  break  of  day;  indoed.it 
was  ouly  recently  that  this  fraud  was  exposed 
in  a weekly  paDer.  I thought,  as  1 looked  upon 
the  two  meu  wasting  their  tissues  iu  vain  re-  I 
grets,  that  a transference  of  flesh,  akin  to  tho  ! 
process  of  the  transfusion  of  blood,  would  be  a 
surer  remedy.  One  man  frets  at  120  pounds; 
another  groans  under  180:  let  them  undergo 
this  operation,  and  as  a result  we  should  have 
two  cheerful  beings,  each  contented  with  his 
150  becoming  pounds.  But  iny  friend,  the 
Physician,  shook  his  head  when  1 spoke  of 
this  experiment,  aud  he  told  me  that  the 
trausfusion  of  blood  was  now  looked  upod  as  ] 
an  old  wife's  fable,  and  no  more  helpful  than  j 
the  caul  or  bezoar  stone. 


LOHENGRIN  IN  PARIS. 

The  story  of  the  adventures  of  “Lohengrin” 
in  Paris  will  make  a very  interesting  chapter 
in  the  future  “History  of  Opera.”  And  now 
when  elaborate  preparations  have  been  made 
by  Lamoureux  for  its  production  at  the  Ope:  a 
House,  when  Wagner's  widow  is  sending  on 
directions  in  “her  small.  German  hand  writ- 
ing,” aud  when  letters  of  the  composer,  which 
give  minute  instructions,  have  been  unearthed, 
a slight  sketch  of  the  past  fortunes  of  this 
work  ill  France  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Wagner  was  twice  in  Paris,  and  each  time 
ho  tried  to  make  there  a home  for  himself  and 
his  works.  His  first  visit  was  in  1839  and  it 
lasted  two  years  and  a half.  He  was  poor  and 
almost  unknown,  and  he  supported  himself  by- 
writing  criticisms  and  making  arrangements 
of  operas  for  the  piano  and  combinations  of 
various  instruments ; he  also  composed  trifles 
for  the  minor  theatres. 

His  second  visit  was  in  1859,  and  be  left 
the  city  shortly  after  the  failure  of  “Tana- 
ha  user,”  In  1860  he  gave  a concert  at  the , 


Theatre  Italien  and  two  of  the  number!  of 
the  programme  were  taken  from  ‘‘Lohengrin,” 
Even  then  his  music  found  ardont  admirer!, 
although  tho  grout  majority  of  musician! 
and  amateurs  were  against  him.  lie  gained 
friends  at  court  ami  the  13th  ol  March, 
1801,  “Tauuhiiuser”  was  given  at  the  On- 
era  House.  It  was  givon  three  times  auil 
then  withdrawn  at  Wagner's  request  and  I 
against  the  wishes  of  the  administration.  The 
masons  for  this  failure  were  many.  The 
members  of  the  Jockey  Club  hissed  because 
there  was  no  traditional  ballet,  Tho  tenor, 
Niemann,  was  wholly  inadequate.  Dietscii, 
the  conductor,  was  uulit  for  the  position. 
The  lavuritism  shown  Wagner  by  Napo- 
leon III.  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  many 
musicians.  And  ns  so  often  happens  in  the 
momentous  events  of  life,  there  was  the  odor 
of  patchouly  and  tho  frou-frou  of  silk.  'Hie 
Princess  Mktternich  was  unpopular  and  she 
was  known  as  a friend  of  Wagner.  Then 
the  character  of  the  man  himself,  his  arro- 
gance, his  churlishness,  his  lack  of  tact — 
these  arrayed  many  against  him.  But  al- 
though it  is  written  in  history  that  the  opora 
i failed,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  many  just 
and  even  generous  articles  appeared  in  its  be- 
j half,  and  the  public  as  a whole  showed 
courtesy  and  impartiality;  it  applauded  that 
which  pleased,  and  it  rejected  the  tiresome 
portions  of  the  work,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  are  many. 

But  Wagner  nourished  resentment  and 
waited  his  opportunity.  In  1870  bo  wrote 
the  vulgar  and  stupid  pasquinade  “line 
Capitulation,”  in  which  he  turned  into  de- 
rision the  calamaties  of  the  French  and  in- 
sulted with  taunts  and  silly  puns  the  public 
men  of  France.  The  students  and  the 
patriots  who  have  carried  their  patriotism  into 
chauvinisme  have  never  forgiven  him  this 
offence  against  humanity  and  wit,  and  when- 
ever it  has  been  proposed  to  give  “Lohengrin” 
there  have  been  popnlar  demonstrations  as 
well  as  much  shedding  of  ink. 

Before  the  Franeo-Prussian  war,  extracts 
from  “Lohengrin”  were  given  in  concerts  at 
Paris  in  1866,  1S67,  1868  and  with  success. 
After  the  war  the  name  of  Wagner  disap- 
peared for  some  time  from  the  programmes, 
not  because  he  was  a German,  but  because  he 
was  the  author  ot  the  said  pamphlet.  In  1S73 
the  religious  march  from  “Lohengrin”  was 
played  by  Pasdeloup’s  orchestra  amidst  a 
storm  of  hisses  and  applause,  and  in  1879, 
under  the  : direction  of  Pasdelocp,  tho  first 
act,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  recitatives, 
was  given  to  a crowded  house,  and  altkongh 
the  singeis  were  not  of  the  first  force,  it  was 
enthusiastically  received.  Fragments  of  the 
opera  were  given  iu  1SS0  and  in  1SS1.  An- 
gelo Neumann  negotiated  for  perfoiarffifceT 
of  it  in  German  at  the  Theatrf'cfes  Nations. 
The  feeling  in  opposition  was  too  strong,  and 
Wagner  wrote  from  Bayreuth  an  angry  let- 
ter in  which  he  protested  against  the  proposed 
performance,  again  insulted  the  French  nation 
and  declared  that  bis  works  were  “essentially 
German.” 

And  yet  this  was  the  same  Wagner  who 
once  stated  that  “Lohengrin”  would  never  he 
perfectly  given  until  it  was  produced  3t  the 
Paris  Opera  House.  Meanwhile  Carvalho 
thought  of  putting  the  opera  upon  the  stage 
with  Miss  Heilbron  as  EUa.  and  Strakosch 
wished  to  bring  it  out  iu  Italian  with  de 
Belocca  as  the  heroine. 

Finally,  in  1887,  "Lohengrin'’  was  given 
with  a French  text  for  the  first  time  in  Paris 
as  a whole  at  the  Eden  Theatre,  the  3d  of 
May,  under  the  direction  of  ' Lamofbeaux. 
Lohengrin  was  sung  by  Van  Dyck  and  Elsa 
by  Fidks  Devries.  The  representation  was 
in  every  respect  admirable.  There  was  but 
one  performance,  for  the  rioting  in  the  street 
and  at  the  door  of  the  theatre  was  such  that 
the  police  interfered — not  with  the  mob,  but 
with  the  opera.  And  now,  in  1891,  the  scene 
of  action  is  transferred  to  the  Opera  House. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  objection  made  against  Wagner  is  not 
that  he  wa3  a German,  bnt  that  be  was 
guilty  of  a coward’s  act  in  insulting  a fallen 
foe.  It  is  very  true  that  the  composer  should 
be  separated  from  the  man,  and  that  *h- 
music  lovers  of  France  should  be  allowed  to 
hear  the  opera  and  judge  of  it  for  themselves,  j 
The  great  majority  of  French  musicians  pro- 
test against  the  action  of  the  mob  and  demand 
a hearing  for  their  comrade  in  the  great  Re- 
public of  Art.  And  if  some  of  them  have  pro- 
tested against  the  influence  of  Wagner  upon 
the  young  radical  school  of  French  musicians, 
it  is  from  a desire  to  preserve  “die  propriety  of 
expression,  the  clearness,  the  proper  balance, 
the  instinct  of  true  accentuation  and  the 
stroke  that  tells,”  which  have  been  the  glories 
[ of  the  dramatic  music  of  their  country. 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

I hear  that  the  new  streets  that  have  just 
been  laid  out  at  Alt.  Bellevue  are  to  be  named 
in  oraise  of  famous  men  "that  have  found  out 
musical  tuues.”to  use  the  language  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha, Some  of  our  citizens  will  then  dwell 
in  daily  communion  with  Wagner,  Goldmark, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Liszt,  Brahms,  Men- 
delssohn aud  Rubinstein.  The  mam  thorough- 
fare parallel  to  Washington  street  nas  been 
named  Nikisch  avenue  in  honor  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  symphony  concerts,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  rents  of  houses 
in  this  street  will  command  as  high  a premium 
as  the  rehearsal  tickets  sold  this  week.  So 
once  more  we  go  out  of  America  for  our 
names,  and  having  exhausted  the  resources  of 
England  we  turn  towards  Germany  and  even 
Russia. 

fc#ft 

I confess  that  I should  have  preferred  names 
taken  from  our  own  history,  but  I read  in  an 
article  that  appeared  yesterday  in  defence  of 
the  street  nomenclature  of  the  Back  Bay  that 
the  board  searched  diligently  in  our  anuals 
and  found  none  of  sutiicient  importance  to 
warrant  their  adoption,  It  seems  that  there  is 
“a  principle  underlying  the  naming  of  these 
streets  which  can  not  be  disregarded.”  'The 
"harmony”  of  the  thing  must  be  preserved.  As 
tbe  ingenious  writer  of  the  article  remarks: 
•'This  is  a matter  which  may  appear  to  be  of 
little  importance  to  some,  but  real  estate  men 
who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
Back  Bay  say  that  it  is  of  special  concern  to 
them.”  And  when  it  is  generally  understood 
that  the  real  estate  men  "are  very  well  satis- 
fied with  the  new  names,”  who  would  be  so 
bold  as  to  complain  or  protest? 

* 

ft  ft 

Now,  I wonder  if  the  real  estate  men  were 
influential  in  the  Germanizing  of  Mt.  Belle- 
vue. Perhaps  they  wish  to  make  it  the  centre 
of  musical  life,  to  turn  it  into  an  "artists’ 
quarter.”  Perhaps  they  foresee  the  day  when 
musicians  will  be  obliged  by  polico  regulation 
to  live  in  a determined  district  of  the  town,  a 
modern  ghetto.  And  as  the  system  of  caste 
will  then  undoubtedly  return,  and  as  the 
child  will  follow  the  trade  of  the  father,  all 
the  conditions  of  true  education  will  be  favor- 
able. He  will  learn  by  absorption,  and  the 
Very  name  of  the  street  he  lives  in  will  sour 
him  to  proficiency.  The  only  danger  I foresee 
—after  consultation  with  my  friend,  the 
Musician  — will  be  that  the  name  may 
' encourage  slavish  imitations.  The  student 
; of  Goldmark  street  will  be  tempted  to  tinge 
j his  mnsic  with  Hebraistic  colors  aud  the 
young  composer  of  Mendelssohn  avenue  will 
probably  write  like  any  modern  English  doc- 
tor or  professor.  Still  I prefer  this  honoring 
of  distinguished  men,  even  though  they  De 
foreign  to  our  soil,  to  the  borrowing  of  the 
empty  titles  of  the  English  aristocracy,  At 
the  same  time  I regret  that  our  own  history 
has  not  responded  to  the  severe  demands  of 
tbe  Boston  Board;  and  I now  propose  the 
formation  of  a "Society  for  the  Raising  Up  of 
Celebrated  Americans  for  Street  Purposes.” 


Ex-Speaker  “Tom”  Reed  was  in  town 
yesterday.  He  had  time  enough  to  assure  a 
report  r that  “the  Republican  party  is  all 
right  and  the  Democratic  party,  as  usual,  is 
all  wrong.”  This  convincing  argument  will 
without  doubt  form  the  "basis  of  his  speeches 
in  Ohio;  for  he  proposes  to  go  there  “and  say 
a few  words  for  Mr.  McKinley.” 


Mrs.  Samuel  Willetts  of  Springfield,  111., 
won  lately  a $500  pianoforte  offered  as  a 
special  premium  for  the  best  jelly  cake  “made 
by  any  lady  residing  in  the  Congressional  dis- 
tiict.  ’ The  justice  of  the  award  was  dis- 
puted by  her  rivals  when  it  was  discovered 
that  Airs.  Willett’s  cake  was  nothing  but 
angel  food  with  jelly  spread  between  the 
layers.  An  appeal  has  been  taken  and  expert 
testimony  will  be  submitted.  Delmonico  has 
already  given  his  opinion  in  the  matter  by 
telegraph,  and  it  is  in  Mrs.  Willett’s  favor, 
i The  jelly  cake  of  our  mothers,  that  cloying 


compound  that  gave  both  pleasure  and  pain, 
^vas  of  a yellow  hue,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs 
[ere  an  all-important  ingredient.  But  the 
|iision  in  this  test  case  seems  likely  to  over- 
ow  the  authority  of  a long  line  of  prece- 
dents. 


The  Aronsons  of  the  New  York  Casino 
have  made  an  important  departure  from  the 
policy  that  has  hitherto  made  the  reputation 
and  fortune  of  their  house.  They  propone 
henceforth  to  give  at  the  Casino  the  lighter 
operas  of  the  French,  Italian  and  German 
schools.  In  October  they  will  produce  Zellkk’s 
Vogelhandler,”  and  they  promise  works  by 
Aubek,  Adam,  Gounod,  Thomas  and 
Delibes,  The  operas  that  they  have  under 
consideration  are  too  delicate  in  instrumenta- 
tion and  too  light  in  song  aud  ruction  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  opera  bouses  of  great  dimensions. 

This  action  of  the  Aronsons  will  be  heartily 
applauded  by  all  lovers  of  music  who  have 
been  for  a long  time  deprived  of  this  pleasure, 
for  which  that  mongrel  entertainment  known 
as  “cornic  opera,”  with  its  inanity,  vulgarity 
nd  clowning,  has  been  bnt  a soiTy  exchange. 


ALL  SORTS. 

Adam  Gargantyszewioy  and  Teo  Mazur- 
iiienwiscz  were  lately  married  In  Chicago. 

According  to  a recent  Minnesota  decision,  a 
note  given  for  money  lo3t  at  poker  can  not  be 
repudiated. 

Hie  Mayor  of  Camden  bas  decided  that  a 
kiss  in  public,  even  when  the  kissee  is  willing, 
is  worth  just  $8  67. 

Amateur  journalists  sometimes  excite  the 
envy  of  professionals.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  paid  $500  for  eacli  of  his  letters 
from  South  Africa  to  the  Loudon  Graphic. 

RnhberfUirerSt‘u°US  S06  ln  the  recont  ^th  of 
Tonn  1 ,^Umuhrey’  tlie  man  'vho  made  the 
filmont  hf  ch‘ChGuUeau  was  Ranged,  a ful- 
f ilrnent  ot  Guiteau’s  curse.  But  Humphrey 
died  from  disease  and  not  from  an  accident. 

l A polyglot  opera  company  went  to  pieces  in 

1 Providence  the  other  day.  It  was  called  “The 
London  Opera  Company the  members  were 
Polish  Jews,  and  the  manager’s  name  was 
M\ke  Bernstein. 


Sww  a.  3 

“LOHENGRIN”  IN  FRANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Post: 

Sic— 1 noticed  a rather  important  omis- 
sion in  the  Post’s  otherwise  very  accurate 
article  on  the  history  of  Wagnerian  per- 
formances in  France.  It  relates  to  tbe  per- 
formances  of  "Lohengrin,”  which  have  been 
given  there  within  a year.  They  took  place 
in  not  Jess  than  three  important  provincial 
cities,  Toulouse,  Nantes  and  Rouen.  They 
were  everywhere  highly  successful.  The  ! 
opera  was  repeated  twenty-six  times  in  Rouen 
where  several  Sunday  matinees  were  given 
with  special  trains  from  Paris  for  the  benefit 
of  the  musical  public  of  the  capital.  There 
was  no  trouble  anywhere,  so  it  may  confi 
dentiy  be  said  that  the  present  agitation 
against  the  production  of  the  opera 
itt  Paris  is  entirely  superficial.  It  is 

moreover  led  by  Rochefort,  himself 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner’s  music 
and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 

applause  at  the  time  of  the  perform- 
ance of  "Lohengrin”  at  the  Eden  Theatre  a few 
years  ago.  Rachefort  agitates  against  Wagner 
now  as  he  formerly  agitated  in  favor  of  Bou- 
langer. simply  pour  embeter  le  youvernement 
It  rs  to  be  hoped  that  the  Freuch  cabinet 
will  not  allow  itselt  to  be  intimidated  by  such 
a ridiculous  opposition,  and  that  Paris  will  be 
no  longer  deprived  of  one  of  the  highest  forms 
of  artistic  enjoyment.  I do  not  wish,  however 
to  be  considered  as  blaming  the  French  oppo- 
. Rttion  to  Wagner  while  he  lived.  Everybody 
knows  i hat  the  master  was  very  fond  of  re 
ceiving  high  financial  returns  for  his  artistic 
work,  and  it  seemed  tome  but  just  that  no 
Fronch  money  should  be  used  to  swell  the 
colters  ot  the  author  of  the  most  disgusting 
lampoon  launched  against  France  by  any  Ge£ 
man  during  L’ An  nee  Terrible.  Yours  truly; 
Cambridge,  Sept.  15.  a,  C. 
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An  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  “Lohen- 
grin” at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  tomorrow 
evening.  Meanwhile  Deputy  Lauek,  tbe 
leader  of  the  opposition,  says : 

I have  listened  to  "Lohengrin”  with  delight, 
and  I love  the  music  while  idetesttiie  author 
It  is  not  "Lohengrin”  which  is  to  be 
performed  in  this  case,  bat  it  is  a German 
manifestation  which  is  to  be  made.  As 
against  this,  my  friends  andi  myself  pro- 
pose to  pro, est.  Since  the  reception  of  the 
French  fleet  at  Cronstadt  we  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  wise  that  "Lohengrin”  should 
be  represented  in  Paris  under  official  sanction. 
We  did  not  say  a word  in  1887  against  the 
performance  at  tbe  Aden  Theatre  owing  to 
ilie  tact  that  the  Schnabele  incident  had  just 
been  settled  in  our  favor.  Now  the  situation 
Is  different.  If  the  Government  declines  to 
prevent  "Lohengrin,”  we  are  determined  to 
prevent  it. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Government  will 
give  the  management  the  necessary  protec- 
tion ; and  the  Garde  de  Paris  has  been  armed 
with  a new  small  repeating  carbine,  to  assist 
in  the  popularizing  of  the  Wagner  theory  of 
’dramatic  music. 


It  appears  that  Mr.  Chesebrougk.  “the 
"vaseline  millionaire,”  gave  that  $15,000 
house  in  New  York  to  Miss  Pearl  Evtinge 
because  she  had  at  various  times  sympathized 
with  him  in  his  literary  labors.  For  Mr. 

: Chksebrough  does  not  confine  himself  to 
vaseline.  He  writes  poems,  not  advertising 
| couplets,  but  real  poem3,  aud  he  has 
published  a volume  of  eighty-four  pages 
“printed  on  thick  gilt-edged  paper  and  bound 
“in  brown  and  blue  cloth.”  MeXhesebrough, 
like  many  men  of  geniu3.  is  "timid.”  and  Miss 
Eytxnge  says  that  “he  needed  the  encourage- 
“ment”  that  she  gave  him.  And  she  encour- 
aged him  so  much,  bringing  up  probably  the 
examples  of  Rogers  and  Morris  and  Dobson 
and  other  poets  not  entirely  disconnected  with 
business,  that  he  finally  published  bis  volume. 
It  is  therefore  all  the  more  distressing  to  find 
these  poetic  confessions  of  tbe  vaseline  mer- 
chant characterized  by  a reporter  as  “senti- 
“mental  slop.” 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

As  I walked  slowly  along  Tremont  street  the 
other  day.  watching  the  workmen  upon  the 
Davement.  1 heard  a beggar  singing  a mo- 
notonous.never-ending  song— if  thegargling  in 
his  throat  could  be  called  a song.  He  was 
bare-headed,  bearded  and  spectacled.  He 
crouched,  supported  by  a cane  and  a 
crutch.  But  that  which  made  his  appear- 
ance memorable  was  the  glory  of  bis 
trousers.  They  were  of  an  exquisite 
color.  They  were  without  spot  or  blemish. 
They  fell  from  his  waist  in  graceful  lines — as 
the  water  of  a Swiss  cataract.  The  knees 
were  beyond  reproach,  the  “bottoms”  were 
without  suspicion  of  fringe.  The  wearer  was 
not  rammed  into  them,  nor  were  they  thrown 
carelessly  upon  him  as  upon  a chair;  they 
were  a part  of  him— but  what  an  incongruous 
part!  And  as  l gazed  at  thi  s triumph  of  me 
sartorial  art.  I envied  the  man.  and  the  temp- 
tation was  well  nigh  irresistible  to  interrupt 
his  song  by  whispering  in  his  ear,  “Where  did 
you  get  those  trousers?” 

* ft 

But  why  were  the  tottering  legs  of  this 
man  of  mournful  face  and  doleful  chant  so 
gloriously  cased?  His  coat  was  shabby,  his 
boots  apologized  to  the  stones  they  stood 
upon.  And  yet  the  mystery  was  not  beyond 
all  conjecture.  He  had  read  the  advice  of  the 
late  Dr.Holland  to  young  men  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  dress:  That  there  should  always  be  a 
centre  which,  without  excitiDg  undue  atten- 
tion.should  nevertheless  attract  the  eyes  of  the 
spectator,  and  all  other  articles  of  raiment 
and  adornment  should  merely  serve  as  a 
tasteful  setting  to  a gem.  This  centre — if  I 
remember  the  doctor's  very  words — might  be  : 
a cravat,  a hat,  a vanegated  waistcoat  or  a 
pair  of  trousers.  The  street  singer  chose  tne 
latter. 

« 
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He  was  a man  of  limited  means,  aud  he  soon 
owed  tbe  tailor.  In  his  efforts  to  live  up  to 
the  centre  of  dress  his  debts  increased.  He 
bought  jewellery  and  perfumes,  caDes  and 
gloves.  He  delighted  m fine  linen.  He  dinea 
sumptuously  and  acquired  a knowledge  of 
wines.  He  became  frivolous:  lie  loathed  the 
office;  he  was  discharged.  Betting  was  fol- 
lowed by  faro.  Then  came  the  pawnshop, 
then  the  street.  The  trousers  were  as  fatal  to 
him  as  she  great  diamond,  the  gift  of 
1 Aunt  Hoggarty  of  Hogarty  Castie,  to  nephew 
i Titmarsh.  And  now  enters  irony,  loved  by 
the  Greeks.  Wrecked  as  he  is.  thrown  upon 
the  pavement,  he  still  clings  to  that  which 
ruined  him.  He  exists  simply  for  trousers. 
He  forgets  his  woes,  hunger,  thirst,  disgrace, 
in  the  contemplation  of  Ins  idol.  The  tailor's  j 
lair  is  his  dram-shop,  And  many  a one  who  I 
idly  hears  bis  song  passes  on.  and  little  thinks  j 
1 that  he  has  looked  into  a mirror. 

*** 

i read  yesterday  an  account  of  a "fashion  | 
able  wedding,”  which  appeared  in  a morning 
paper  and  was  crowned  with  a “scare  head.” 
(Indeed  it  divided  the  popular  attention  with 
the  gossip  concerning  Republican  candidates.) 

I was  particularly  interested  in  the  commer- 
cial features  of  the  transaction,  and  not 
without  a thrill  did  1 learn  that  the 
presents  were  valued  by  experts  at  S40.000. 

A diamond  coronet  was  priced  at  $2500,  and  a 
lace  veil,  which  had  been  worn  twice,  was 
said  to  be  worth -I  came  near  writing 

"knocked  down  for”— $4000.  “Mrs. gave  a 

diamond  pin  valued  at  S1400;  "Mrs. gave 

a large  pin  of  the  finest  turauoise  valued  at 
$1200,”  and  soon  throughout  the  catalogue 
By  some  unfortunate  oversight  the  amonut  of 
the  clergyman’s  fee  was  not  made  public. 

It  was  with  regret,  however,  that  I read  of 
the  wretched  plight  of  the  groom,  who  “had 
nothing  but  social  position.”  aud  I wonder 
how  he  felt  surrounded  by  such  scenes  of 
Oriental  splendor.  Now.  it  is  not  unusual  for 
good  people  to  reproach  tbe  reporter  for  bis 
inquisitiveness  upon  such  occasions,  and  to 
call  him  "Jenkins.”  but  surely  the  givers  are 
not  obliged  to  disclose  the  cash  value 
of  their  presents.  This  turning  of  the 
I lime-light  upon  the  raptures  of  lovers 
j is  a part  of  our  chromo-civilization.  But  I 
confess  that  I was  discouraged  when 
| upon  examination  of  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  more  cultured  races,  I fonud  that  in 
Tahati  it  is  the  custom  for  the  groom  to  give 
gifts  to  the  bride  and  her  parents,  and  if  he 
tails  in  this  he  does  not  secure  her.  No  pres- 
ents, no  wife. 


The  Emperor  William,  a man  of  singularly 
ingratiating  manners,  in  a recent  speech  to  the 
Erfurt  troops,  spoke  of  the  greatNiPOLEON 
as  “the  Corsican  parvenu.”  This  description 
is  strictly  accurate.  William’s  ancestors 
knew  too  well  that  the  CorsicaD  had  a habit 
of  “getting  there.” 

ALL  SORTS. 

A horse  was  recently  stung  to  death  by  bees 
in  Celina,  Ohio. 

The  tables  are  turned,  and  it  is  < now  the 
Sultan  who  is  the  victim  of  an  intrigue. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  is  ungallant  enough 
to  call  woman  "that  most  significant  post- 
scriot  to  the  story  of  creation.” 

Bardsley  has  learned  the  fir6t  lesson  of 
solitary  confinement  He  remains  silent  even 
when  rudely  pressed  by  judge  and  lawyer. 


C<7 
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Ana  now  the  old.  old  story  of  "Go,  my  boy. 
you  nover  will  make  a lawyer."  is  told  of 
judgo  Cooley.  This  Is  one  of  the  ponalties  of 
legal  fame.  . 

Chicago  has  a Bt-Chlorido  of  Gold  Club  for 
tho  purpose  of  furmshiuR  funds  for  the  prooor 
treatment  of  victims  of  the  drink  habit.  The 
editor  ol  the  Arkausaw  Traveller  is  the  presi- 
dent   _ 


S \p  /*  -V 

AN  AMERICAN  REALIST. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  music  to  the  pres- 
ent time  composers  have  experimented  in  de- 
scription and  imitation.  In  one  of  the  sacred 
ballets  of  the  Greeks  the  trnmpet  told  the 
hearer  of  the  grinding  of  the  Python’s  grated 
teeth  when  he  was  wounded  by  Apollo.  Jan- 
NEftUlN  imitated  by  means  of  human  voices  the 
fury  of  battle,  the  songs  of  birds  and  the 
prattle  of  gossiping  women.  Buxtehude 
described  “The  peaceful  and  joyous  death  of 
Simeon,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
double  couutcrpoint.”  And  tho  adagio  ot 
Steibelt’s  “Britannia,  an  Allegorical  Over- 
ture,’’ depicted  among  other  things  "the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
advice  from  Captain  Trollope.”  Then,  com- 
ing down  the  line,  there  is  Beethoven  with 
his  “Battle  of  Victoria”;  there  is  the  cele- 
brated composer  of  “The  Battle  of  Prague”  ; 
there  are  Bf.rlioz  and  Saint  Saens  and 
Wagner  and  his  imitators.  Indeed,  the  mod- 
ern radical  composers  of  Germany  have  gone  i 
so  far  that  the  hearing  of  music  is  no  longer  a j 
sensnons  enjoyment  but  a stern  intellectual 
task,  and  the  hearer  in  our  concerts  of  today  is 
obliged  to  follow  the  musical  exposition  ot  all 
the  features  and  phenomena  of  nature  as  well  as 
all  possible  perturbations  of  the  mind ; and1  he 
is  enabled  to  do  this  easily,  for  explanatory 
programmes  are  provided  which  tell  him  what 
the  composer  proposes  to  do,  and  how  be  mav 
recognize  the  composer’s  intention — otherwise 
he  might  "dilate  with  the  wrong  emotion.”  For 
some  reason  or  other  American  composers 
have  been  sadly  deficient  in  this  estimable 
branch  of  their  art.  Perhaps  there  has  been 
no  suitable  occasion  for  display,  and  yet  when 
the  centenary  of  this  Republic  was  celebrated 
there  was  certainly  an  opportunity,  but  it  was 
embraced  not  by  an  American  but  by  Richard 
Wagner,  and  for  $5000. 

At  last  there  is  an  occasion,  and  at  last 
there  is  an  American  who  com  is  to  relieve  us 
of  reproach.  The  occasion  is  a concert  to  be 
given  at  the  New  York  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den Amphitheatre  in  aid  of  the 
Grant  Monument  Association.  The  time  is 
Oct.  2.  The  man  is  Mr.  Silas  G.  Pratt,  the 
composer  of  “Zenobia,”  who  has  been  called 
by  his  warm  admirers  at  Chicago  "Tho  Wag- 
ner of  America.” 

Mr.  Pratt  has  prepared  for  this  occasion 
“an  entirely  new  and  novel  feature,”  in  the 
nature  of  a “Battle  Fantasia,”  for  orchestra 
and  bands,  composed  expressly  for  this  event. 
To  quote  from  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  this  work,  which  appeared  in  a recent  issue 
of  the  N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express,  “It  is  a de- 
"scriptive  piece,  representing  a fierce  battle 
"from  its  commencement  to  the  moment  of 
"victory,  and  during  its  performance  views  of 
“the  greatest  battles  of  the  Rebellion  will  be 
“shown  by  means  of  the  stereopticon.”  It 
would  be  a labor  of  love  to  speak  in  detail  of 
the  “Fantasia,”  but  at  present  only  a few 
salient  noints  can  be  presented.  It  begins 
| with  bugle  calls  and  booming  of  cannon,  pis- 
tol shots  across  the  skirmish  lines,  and 
excitement  of  the  privates.  “The  Bat- 
tle Cry  ,oi  Freedom”  attacks  “Dixie,” 
and  there  is  hurly-burly  and  there  is  pother 

in  tho  “rapidly  ascending  harmonic  changes.” 
“A  dying  soldier’s  vision  of  home  is  then  indi- 
“oated  by  the  ever  beautiful  ‘Home,  Sweet 
“Home,’  with  harp  accompaniment,  muted 
“violins  accentuating  each  phrase  with  a rapid 
“scale  passage  like  the  moaning  wind,  and 
“continuing  a trill  throughout.”  Meanwhile 
a kettle  drum  informs  the  audience  that  the 
battle  is  still  going  on.  Then  the  cavalry  ad- 
vance, and  "Maryland”  rides  furiously  against 
“The  Star-Spangled  Banner.”  The  strains  of 
a funeral  march  are  heard,  and 
—a  tolling  bell  still  further  lends  a touch  of 
realism  to  the  sad  scenes  during  and  following 
the  civil  war.  . . .The  mournful  strains  now 
pass  away  softly,  being  givou  to  the  trombones 
and  horns,  and  then  taKen  up  by  the  violui3 
in  higher  tones,  leading  to  a feeling  of  trau- 
autl  resignation,  and  concluding  with  “Nearer. 
My  God.  to  Thee.”  arranged  for  boys’ voices, 
and  representing  a choir  of  angels. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Pratt  did  not 
use  the  familiar  refrain  of  “Comrades”  as  the 
(lux  of  a closing  fugue,  but  this  popular 
melody  will  iu  all  probability  be  sung  by  the 
school  children  who  will  take  part.  For,  sad 
to  relate,  such  is  the  lack  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  in  the  drawing  power  of 
Mr.  Pratt’s  “Fantasia”  that  other  “attrac- 
tions” will  be  presented;  and  that  the 
audience  may  be  in  good  humor  ^nd  properly 
prepared  for  this  realistic  music,  “Mr.  J.  W. 
“Mact  will  sing  comic  songs  with  the  same 
“irresistible  humor  as  in  the  previous  enter- 
] “tainments.” 


HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

I I happened  to  he  in  Winter  etroet  yesterday 
morning  about  10  o'clock,  and  to  my  groat 
surprise  1 found  ash  barrels  nnd  boxes  of 
refuse  standing  noon  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
certain  shops.  One  or  two  men  woro  sweep, 
ing  in  the  street,  and  ihoslighlest  breeze  blew 
dust  and  unsavory  odors  Into  the  face  of  tho 
passer-by.  There  has  been  such  a great  im- 
provement in  tho  caro  of  the  streets  that  I was 
the  more  ustonishod  at  tho  sight.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  allowing  rolu.su  to  remain  upon  the 
sidewalk  until  so  late  an  hour.  These  boxes 
and  barrels  are  au  unpleasant  sight  even  to 
those  of  the  strongest  stomachs.  And  there 
are  Winter  street  sliop-keeoors  who  protest 
publicly  against  the  sight,  the  perfume,  and 
tho  sale  of  llowers  in  front  of  their  places  of 
business. 

It  is  a constant  surprise  to  mo  that  wo  de- 
light so  in  phekiug  our  nerves,  and  even  when 
we  seek  rest.  It  was  only  tbo  other  day  that  I 
saw  in  the  window  of  a restaurant  not  far 
from  Milk  street  a placard  bearing  tho  legend. 
“Regular  Dinner  for  no  Cents.”  I have  no 
fault  to  find  with  tho  wording.  “Regular” 
may  here  refer  to  a certain  order  of  courses, 
or  it  may  correspond  with  tho  peculiar  use  of 
"proper”  by  tho  cockney,  or  again  it  may  bo 
synonymous  with  the  phrase  "square  meal.”  a 
phrase  that  1 believe  is  last  becoming  obso- 
lete. But  to  my  indignation.  I saw  that  the 
sign  was  controlled  by  an  arrangement  of 
| strings  so  that  it  danced  furiously  up  and  down 
) in  the  window.  It  was  merely  a trick  for 
I catching  the  attention  and  then  luring  the 
passer-by.  Now  at  least  six  out  of  every 
dozen  of  the  frequenters  of  this  place— and  1 
am  told  the  custom  is  brisk— are  obliged  to 
watch  this  jumping-jack  as  they  eat,  or  they 
are  conscious  that  the  thing  is  there.  Against 
their  will,  or  perhaps  in  sympathy,  they  are 
influenced  by  it.  They  bolt  each  mouthful  in 
unison  with  each  leap.  But  the  furniture  of  a 
restaurant,  the  decorations,  the  pictures  upon 
j the  walls,  the  faces  of  the  landlord  and  liis 
waiters  should  soothe  and  thus  be  aids  to 
digestion.  Perhaps  after  ail  the  landlord  is  a 
humorist,  and  the  sign  is  but  a symbol  of  the 
chemical  action  that  follows  immediately  the 
enjoyment  of  a "Regular  Dinner.” 

0 0 

How  often  a woman's  idle  freak  has  led  to 
most  serious  results ; to  the  horrors  of  war.  or 
to  the  universal  adoption  of  a new  mode  of 
dressing  the  hair.  Without  rummaging  his- 
tory, here  is  a modern  instance.  Two  young 
ladies  spent  the  summer  at  a seaside  inn. 
They  are  described  as  charming  girls,  and 
"one  of  them  is  said  to  be  worth  a quarter  of  a 
million  in  her  own  name.”  They  are  also 
"skilled  musicians,  one  playing  the  banjo  ana 
the  other  the  guitar.”  But  they  were  bored 
by  the  routine  of  summer  life,  so  they  dressed 
Ithemselves  as  gypsies,  and  went  to  a neighbor- 
ing hotel,  where  they  sang  and  danced  and 
jtold  fortunes.  No  one  penetrated  the  disguise, 
and,  with  eight  dollars  as  the  fruit  of  their 
labors,  they  returned,  well  pleased  with  the 
adventures  of  the  day.  ( 

*** 

The  story  of  these  pranks  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  our  prominent  philanthro- 
pists. who  are  constantly  seeking  to  better  the 
condition  of  women.  For.  as  is  well  known, 
the  wages  paid  deserving  girl3  in  shops  and 
offices  are  too  often  insufficient,  and  tne  labor 
fit  for  girls  is  not  so  diversified  as  it  is  for  men. 

J 1 therefore  was  much  pleased  the  other  day 
when  X beard  that  these  philanthropists, having 
| carefully  considered  the  matter,  propose  to 
start  "A  Training  School  for  Gypsies.”  The 
persons  in  charge— I regret  that  at  present  I 
am  unable  to  give  the  list  of  "lady  patron- 
esses”—will  admit  all  applicants  that  seem  to 
possess  the  personal  qualifications.  Of  course 
brunettes  are  preferred,  but  blondes  will  be 
taken  if  they  bring  letters  of  recom- 
mendation and  agree  to  undergo  a 
process  of  staining.  The  course  of 

instruction  will  include  lessons  in 

dancing,  singing,  the  use  ot  the  guitar, 
physiognomy,  and  the  doctrine  of  chances. 
There  will  be  readings  duriog  the  year  from 
the  works  of  Borrow,  i.eland,  Hoyland  and 
other  writers  upon  the  origin,  life  and  lan- 
guage of  the  gypsies.  Lectures  upon  mind- read- 
ing and  hypnotism  will  be  given  to  advanced 
scholars  before  graduation.  A girl  of  ordinary 
intelligence  will  be  able  to  master  the  trade 
in  the  school  year  of  forty  weeks.  The  tuition 
and  the  luncheon  are  free, and  the  number  of 
scholars  for  the  first  year  is  restricted  to  twen- 
tv-live. 

I am  sure  that  all  thoughtful  students  of 
sociology  will  join  with  me  in  wishing  this 
school  success.  It  will  add  to  the  happiness  of 
many,  it  will  take  away  many  cares  and 
anxieties  from  lovers  and  business  men,  it 
will  be  instrumental  in  the  decoration  of  our 
streets.  For.  although  some  may  wander  in 
the  country,  these  gypsies  are  particularly 
designed  for  town  use.  Furnished  with  a 
police  license,  they  will  frequent  our  public 
places.  State  street,  for  instance,  will  be 
a most  congenial  spot,  and  tlnnk  of  how  many 
fortunes  will  be  won,  how  many  losses 
averted,  when  palms  are  crossed  with  silver. 
Or  Mr.  Timor  walks  through  the 

Public  Garden,  wondering  whether 

the  plumbing  of  his  new  house 

in  SalisDury  Row.  W.,  will  be  satisfac- 
tory. Pasquita  meets  him  upon  tho  bridge. 
She  smiles  archly  at  the  "handsome  gentle- 
man”; she  reads  his  sanitary  fortune,  and  his 
mind  is  at  rest.  And  ho-.v  much  happier  and 
healthier  the  girl  thus  earning  from  $5  to  $10 
a day  than  her  sister  who  is  behind  the  coun- 
ter or  playing  upon  the  typewriter!  To  be 
sure,  the  astrologers  will  suffer;  but  even 
amoDg  tellers  of  the  future  there  must  be  a 
survival  oi  the  fittest.  Taverner. 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON, 

I board  yesterday  of  a practice  of  a man  ot 
this  town  that  shoeld  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  seriously  interested  In 
questions  concerning  the  education  of  the 
young.  This  man  has  a large  family  of  chil- 
dren, boys  and  girls,  and  the  eldest  Is  about  j 
eighteen.  SVbunover  a child  has  been  born 
unto  him  liu  baa  bought  a blank  b >ok.  Ilo 
has  written  the  child's  namo  upon  the  cover, 
and  lie  has  enterud  upon  the  pages  in  a firm,  | 
proclse  handwriting  all  sums  of  inonoy  spent 
upon  tho  child  from  the  day  of  its  birlb.  lie 
can  tell  at  a glance  tho  cost  of  Its  food,  its 
dross;  what  ho  paid  for  the  services  of  nurso 
and  doctor;  the  price  of  Its  schooling;  tho 
money  value  of  Its  amusements.  And  he 
proposes  whon  each  child  Is  iwonty-oue  to 
give  It  a birthday  feast,  and  after  the  cake  is 
cut  he  will  present  the  book  to  bis  offspring, 
saying.  "Here  you  can  see  what  you  have  cost 
mo.”  The  expenses  of  the  feast  will  bo 
included  in  the  sum  total.  1 have  forgotteu 
to  state  that  this  gentleman  is  of  Scotch 
descent. 

A 
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His  theory  is  that  tho  child  will  thus  learn 
the  value  of  money,  and  that  be  will  be  the 
more  prudont  ana  grateful  in  the  aftor  years, 

1 do  not  as  yet  kDow  whether  he  expects  these 
sums  to  be  repaid  to  him  in  instalments,  or 
whether  they  will  be  cons!  dered  as  sums  ad- 
vanced and  to  be  deducted  from  tbo  bequests. 
But  1 confess  such  a system  of  domestic  finan- 
ciering shocks  me.  and  I shudder  when  I 
think  of  the  fate  of  those  little  ones.  I have 
heard  of  such  petty  tyrants.  Indeed,  I know 
a man  who  compels  his  wife  and  children  to 
change  the  weight  of  their  undergarments  the 
1st  of  April  and  tbo  1st  of  Octobor;  as  though 
the  weather  would  humor  this  caprice.  1 am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  all  persons 
contemplating  matrimony  should  besubjected 
to  a rigid  examination  menial  before  the 
granting  of  a license.  Flato  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  are  with  mo  in  this  opinion. 

* 
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How  much  more  humane  was  the  conduct 
of  that  Englishman  who  at  the  birth  of  every 
daughter  put  a liberal  sum  to  her  credit  iu  the 
hank,  that  in  the  day  when  she  might  he 
called  upon  to  wed  plainness  of  face  might  be 
overlooked,  or  if  no  wooer  sang  beneath  her 
window  she  might  at  least  be  independent 
and  unvexed.  When  t reflect  upon  the  pitia- 
ble lot  of  so  many  women  who  are  thrown 
upon  the  world  and  live  lives  of  labor  and 
loneliness.  I am  temporarily  a Nationalist,  and 
I think  that  all  unmarried  women  should  be 
under  the  protection  of  the  State.  It  was 
therefore  with  much  pleasure  that  I heard 
lately  the  suggestion  of  au  organization  for 
their  relief,  to  be  entitled  "The  Spinsters’ 
Mutual  Benefit  Society.” 

« • 

The  system  of  this  organization  has  not  as 
yet  beeD  perfected,  but  its  aim.  I am  told,  is 
outlined  as  follows;  The  insured  will  not  be 
protected  against  death,  fire,  burglary  or 
other  accidents : (hey  will  be  insured  for,  and 
not  against  husbands.  The  officers  must 
agree  to  provide  the  insured  with  a husband 
ora  suitable  compensation.  There  will  be 
different  classes,  as  in  like  organizations,  and 
both  age  and  employment  will  be  consulted. 
The  girl  of  18  must  pay  the  heaviest  pre- 
mium, and  the  amount  of  the  yearly  payment 
diminishes  with  each  successive  year;  and  the 
payments  are  graded  in  such  a way  that  after 
35  the  amount  is  but  a trifle.  If  the  woman 
arrives  at  40  and  is  still  unmarried,  she  re- 
ceives the  money  paid  by  her,  plus  interest, 
and  plus  her  share  of  the  premiums  of  others, 
that  have  died.  But  on  tho  other  hand  the 
managers  must  pledge  themselves  to  assist  in 
the  encouragement  of  matrimony. 

• 
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Their  building  should  be  provided  with 
rooms  for  balls  and  "social gatherings,”  which 
should  be  under  their  personal  supervision. 
Oi  course  no  money  will  be  returned  if  the 
woman  becomes  a wile,  and  women  wbo  in- 
sure at  the  age  of  35  wall  be  obliged  to  pay  so 
heavy  a premium  that  only  tftie  very  rich  can 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  organization. 
The  preferred  class  will  include  actresses, 
shop  girls,  newspaper  correspondents,  type- 
writers, ballet  girls  and  book  agents,  as  they 
necessarily  are  thrown  more  in  contact  with 
possible  husbands.  Women  doctors  and  law- 
yers will  be  obliged  to  pay  a larger  amount, 
and  I understand  there  is  still  a dispute  over 
the  proper  classification  of  singers  aud  players 
upon  musical  instruments. 

Taverner. 


It  seems  as  though  the  campaign  in  New 
York  would  be  one  of  song  and  Darody.  The 
Republicans  have  the  first  inning,  and  we 
have  as  a result: 

"The  Flowers  have  their  time  to  fade, 
rile  leaves  fade  in  the  fall.’’eto. 

And  Gilbert,  the  playwright,  is  levied 
upon : 

"The  Flower  of  Tammany  Hal!,  tra  !a. 

Has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.” 

The  Democratic  versifiers  have  been  slow  in 
the  matter,  yet  the  word  Fasseit  is  not 
without  suggestion. 
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To  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s  essay  in  Long- 
man's entitled  “Don’t  Marry  Literary  Men.” 
Mrs.  (or  Miss)  Elenor  Metz  has  replied  in 
die  New  York  Sun  of  yesterday.  Mrs. 
Metz  employs  the  weapons  of  argument  and 
Rbuse.  She  is  silly  enough  to  character- 
ize Mr.  Lang’s  essay  as  “penny-scrap  writ 
ing”  and  she  is  sensible  enough  to  admit 
that  “love  for  a man  does  uot  necessarily 
“mean  that  each  and  every  minute  of  the 
“husband  s time  should  be  devoted  in  lis- 
tening to  what  his  wife  has  to  say.” 
And  Mrs.  Mf.tz  is  outspoken  in  her  own 
private  preferences.  Mr.  Lang  thinks  it 
only  misery  for  a woman  to  live  with  a liter- 
' ary  man ; but  Mrs.  Metz  declares  that  she 
would  rather  by  far  "have  an  intelligent  person 
“about  her,  moods  aud  ail  (not  meaning  that 
“all  litterateurs  are  intelligent),  than  to  have 
“the  constant  company  of  a person  who  is  led 
“by  the  nose  like  a blind  mule  in  a salt  mine.” 

That  Mrs.  Metz  is  of  the  advanced  school 
of  thinkers  is  shown  by  her  statement  that, 
“mentally  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a woman’s 
“sphere  or  man’s  sphere  in  life.  What  is 
“right  for  a man  to  know  is  equally  right  for 
“a  woman  to  know,  and  vice  versa.  And  1 
“venture  to  say  that  the  average  woman  will 
“never  he  free,  mentally  and  physically, 
“before  she  discovers  this  undeniable  fact.” 
And  this  again  leads  one  to  think  that  the 
author  of  the  reply  is  after  all  Miss  Metz. 

ALL  SORTS. 

The  X.  Y.  Recorder  offers  a prize  of  $50  Eor 
a “ringing  campaign  soug.” 

A eensational  London  journal  is  printed  upon 
scented  paper— probably  for  barber  shop  use. 

Miss  Ava  of  Chicago  has  now  reached  the 
utmost  limit  of  fame.  She  is  in  a Dime 
Museum. 

It  li  now  generally  admitted  that  Juvenal 
was  not  insane.  Not  Juvenal  the  Roman 
satirist,  but  Mr.  J.  M.  Juvenal  of  Kansas  City, 
ilie  would-be  murderer. 

One  editor,  at  least,  is  in  luck.  Mr.  Harris 
i of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Plalndealer  has  fallen 
into  a legacy  of  8100,000 ; and  just  because  he 
once  was  Kind  to  a man  and  lent  him  dogs  for 
I hunting. 

One  of  the  largest  of  American  hat  manufac- 
turing hrms  has  just  failed  in  Danbury.  Conn. 
This  is  truly  a sensation  that  is  felt. 

The  total  abstinence  hosts  of  Londou  now 
add  “no  wine”  to  their  notes  of  invitation, 
that  there  may  be  no  disappointment. 


Professor  Dowden  picked  up  lately  at  a 
secoud-hand  book  shop  in  Dublin  a copy  of 
the  original  book  of  words  of  Handel’s 
“Messiah,”  printed  for  the  first  performance 
j in  Dublin  in  1742,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  only  copy  in  existence.  Pencil  notes  of 
the  original  owner  give  curious  details  concern- 
ing the  singers,  and  several  of  the  modern 
ideas  as  to  the  proper  allotment  of  different 
numbers  are  now  shown  to  be  unfounded.  The 
J alto  part  was  sung  by  Susannah  Cibber,  the 
sister  of  Dr.  Arne,  and  daughter-in-law  of 
Collet  Cibber.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
notes  give  no  information  as  to  the  size  of  the 
chorus  upon  that  occasion,  and  we  are  still  , 
ignorant  upon  that  point.  The  book  was 
issued  by  the  University  Press  for  private 
circulation. 


Fasting  for  fifty  consecutive  days  has  not 
tamed  the  fiery  spirit  of  Alexandre  Jacques. 
He  has  challenged  Sued  “to  fast  for  endur- 
“anee”  and  the  final  sentences  of  his  cartel 
are  worthy  of  ancient  Pistol. 

1.  the  child  of  France,  defy  the  blatant 
Italian,  Sccci.  Accept  my  challenge  and 
starve  with  me  or  be  known  forevermore  as  a 
braggart  tailing  under  false  colors, 

Alexandre  Jacques. 

“By  my  troth,  Captain,  these  are  very  bitter 
! “words.” 


three  thousand  workmen  in  a glass  factory 
have  struck  because  fourteen  Jews  have  been 
engaged  by  the  manager.  This  happened, 
not  in  Russia,  but  in  Millville,  N.  J. 

•Judge  Bole  of  Philadelphia  said  that  Harry 
Lull,  once  a famous  hall  player,  is  “the  worst 
man  in  the  world, without  any  exception.”  As 
the  judge  lives  in  Philadelphia  the  sentence 
was  ail  the  more  severe. 

It  is  said  that  the  slight  concussion,  the 
sharp,  clicking  sound  made  by  the  lieel3  of 
women  s shoes  upon  the  pavement,  is  com- 
municated to  the  brain  and  injures  the  nerves. 
Lubber  heels  are  proposed  as  a remedy. 

Old-fashioned  garden  flowers  are  again 
coming  into  fashion,  and  their  growth  is  en- 
couraged, as  they  "play  an  important  part  in 
the  decorative  motif  of  social  functions.”  It 
is  a pity  that  the  dowers  don’t  know  this. 

Iiatn  McDougal).  who  is  described  as  “the 
prettiest  school  ma’am  iu  Hartford  county,” 
found  a rattlesnake  in  her  lunch  basket  the 
jtber  day.  and  she  was  only  saved  by  the  gal- 
•onduct  of  tne  bad  boy  of  the  school. 


Qzp  9 < 

HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

My  friend,  the  Artist,  threatens  to  leave  this 
town.  Not  that  he  is  unappreciated  or  un- 
known. but  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  Jack 
of  an  atmosphere,  and  he  uses  this  word  in  its 
primary,  not  its  tropical  meaning.  I have 
always  thought  that  we  were  provided  with 
the  article,  aud  I have  strenuously  maintained 
that  it  is  a very  good  one.  But  he  says  that  it 
is  utterly  without  value,  so  far  as  his  art  is 
concerned  ; that  it  is  so  rare  that  objects  at  a 
great  distance  appear  too  distinct,  too  hard, 
and  as  stiff  as  though  they  were  cut  out  of 
cardboard  : and  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
color  between  that  which  is  far  away  and  that 
, which  is  at  hand. 

* 

* * 

A little  while  ago  he  had  hope;  for  he 
noticed  tliat  the  use  of  soft  coal  was  Decoming 
more  common,  aud  he  delighted  in  the  effect 
of  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  hung  over  the 
lower  end  of  Boylston  street,  near  the  Masonic 
Temple ; aDd  he  watched  with  rejoiciDg  the 
gradual  and  consequent  coloring  of  tne  adja- 
cent buildings.  This  hope,  however,  was 
short-lived;  for  only  a few  weeks  ago  he  was 
asked  to  sign  a petition,  which  protested 
agaiDSt  this  coal,  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  appearance  of  certain  walls  had 
been  already  ruined  by  the  smoke  and  soot. 
This  was  the  last  straw.  And  now  he  talks  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  as  if  there  were  no  such 
towns  in  the  laud  as  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati. 

* 

Si  « 

I heard  the  other  day  that  at  a supper  given 
here  m Boston  in  honor  of  an  actor  the  guest 
of  the  evening  was  presented  with  a very 
handsome  set  of  embalming  tools,  and  that  he 
received  them  with  considerable  emotion.  I 
rubbed  my  ears,  but  they  had  not  played  me 
false;  and  ever  since  I have  puzzled  over  the 
character  of  the  gift.  If  it  had  been  a gold 
watch  and  chain  with  the  number  ot  karats 
conspicuously  displayed;  or  a gold  headed 
cane;  or  a diamond  ring  with  the  price  upon 
a tag;  or  even  a silven  ice  pitcher  with  gold 
lined  cups— or  any  other  of  the  usual  palpa- 
ble manifestations  of  kindly  feeling  and  ap- 
preciation, I should  not  have  been  surprised. 
But  acting  and  embalming  tools  do  not 
rhyme. 

* 

» * 

And  I can  think  of  but  two  explanations. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  irony  sat  at  the  feast. 
The  actor,  in  spite  of  earnest  efforts,  had  not 
met  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  To  have 
told  him  this  by  word  of  mouth  would  have 
beeu  brutal,  but  the  sight  of  the  implements 
of  the  undertaker,  thus  thrust  upon  him, 
might  have  served  as  a delicate  reminder  that 
he  himself  was  what  is  known  in  theatrical 
j parlance  as  a "stiff.”  But  1 dismiss  this  cruel 
thought,  nor  do  I think  that  any  one  present 
would  thus  have  poisoned  the  loving  cup.  1 
prefer  to  see  iu  this  gift  sincerity  and  the 
spread  of  realism.  The  actor  will  in  the 
course  of  time  again  play  Antony  in  "Julius 
Caesar.”  Hitherto  certain  of  his  lines  have 
been  without' apparent  meaning;  but  now 
when  Antony  declaims.  "I  come  to  bury 
Cassar,  not  to  praise  him,”  he  will  produce  the 
box  of  tools.  The  mob  will  prevent  the  imme- 
diate use.  and  he  will  then  continue  the 
speech.  Indeed,  1 should  not  be  surprised  to 
see  upon  thebill  of  the  play:  “The  embalm- 
ing tools  introduced  iu  Act  III.  were  presented 

to  Mr. at  a banquet  given  iu  his  honor  in 

Boston.  1891." 


S*r  iZ,  q/ 


The  return  of  the  dinner  season  is  already 
heralded  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers, 
read  almost  daily  of  ingenious  devices  to 
disguise  the  inherent  materialism  of  eaiiug 
and  drinking,  though  I understand  that  at 
present  dinners  are  only  given  “in  the 
suburbs  and  at  the  fashionable  resorts  where 
society  still  liugers.”  From  the  elaborate 
description  of  these  belated  or  premature 
feasts,  I should  judge  that  nothing  more 
substantial  was  offered  than  the  Doet’s  "roses 
and  dew;”  for  glowing  adjectives  reproduce 
the  glories  of  dahlias,  blush  roses,  "feathery 
asparagus.”  sweet  peas  and  “waxen  smilax.” 
but  nothing  is  said  of  the  courses  or  the  wine. 
At  a recent  dinner  "every  lady  at  the  tade 
had  a rose  at  her  place,  the  men  getting  each 
a dahlia,  an  order  which  was  followed  as  well 
with  the  ice  in^inid-dinner,  which  was  served 
in  wonderfully  clever  imitations  of  the  two 
flowers.”  Now,  this  is  all  very  well ; but  was 
there  a new  sauce?  And  what  was  the  age  of 
the  burgundy? 

I wonder  who  it  is  that  arranges  all  theso 
little  matters  for  us,  prescribes  the  cut  of  the 
coat  and  the  spring  of  the  trousers,  regulates 
the  number  of  courses,  and  acts  as  a Solomon 
between  the  rival  claims  of  Blue  Point  and 
Little  Neck.  It  is  a high  and  holy  mission, 
but  1 do  not  envy  the  responsibilities  of  such 
dictators.  Their  recompense  is  gratified 
vanity,  for  they  are  blindly  obeyed. 
Aud  yet  I wish  that  there  were  flat 
rebellion  in  the  preparation  of  our  feasts. 
Alas,  tho  dinner  of  April  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Potiron  is  merely  the  November  entertain- 
ment of  Mrs.  Paprika.  I have  often  wished 
that  some  acknowledged  leader  of  fashion 
would  introduce  a course  of  ham  and  eggs 
immediately  after  the  soup,  or  commit  some 
similar  atrocions  murder  of  conventionality; 
ten  to  one,  ham  and  eggs  would  be  the  feat- 
ure of  every  dinner  of  pretentions  tor  the  rest 
of  the  season.  Ana.  by  the  way,  it  is  not  a bad 
dish.  Taverner.  1 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Michael  Zagoskin’s  Tales  of  Three  Cen- 
turies have  been  translated  from  the  Russian 
by  Jeremiah  Curtin,  and  the  translator  has 
prefixed  to  the  collection  an  interesting 
preface,  in  which  there  are  carious  details 
given  concerning  Suvoroff,  Pan  Tvardov-  . 
ski,  the  celebrated  magician,  and  Holy  Isaac, 
the  hermit  of  Kiepp.  But  the  only  allusion 
to  the  author  is  in  a foot  note  to  the 
index  of  proper  names,  and  nothing  is 
told  of  his  history  or  age.  Nor  is 
Zagoskin’s  name  mentioned  in  the  book  upon 
Russian  literature  by  de  Vogud— at  least 
there  is  no  mention  of  him  in  the  English 
translation.  The  stories  have  chiefly  to  do 
with  robbery  and  the  supernatural.  The 
ghost  stories  are  hair-raising  and  most  in- 
genious in  the  items  of  peculiar  horror.  Some 
of  them  are  grotesque  in  terror  as  “Pan 
Tvardovski;”  others  would  have  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  Hoffmann, 
as  “Tne  Ghostly  Concert.”  They 

are  all  of  them  stories  pure  and  simple, written 
with  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  reader.  The 
author  makes  no  attempt  to  reform  or  to  in- 
struct; they  are  free  from  morbidness,  psende- 
realism  aud  pessimism,  and  are  a marked  con- 
trast to  the  short  tales  of  Dostoyevski, 
Turgepef  aud  Tolstoi;  and  perhaps  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  they  are  inferior  in  art. 
But  they  are  mighty  entertaining. 

[Tales  of  Three  Centuries.  By  Michael 
Zagoskin.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Jeremiah  Curtin.  Boston : Little,  Brown  So 
Co.J 

Certain  short  addresses  by  Professor  Henry 
Drummond  have  been  collected  in  a neat 
volume,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson  has  con- 
tributed a 'short  sketch  of  the  author.  The 
addresses  are  of  a popular  natnre,  and  are  not 
unlike  in  character  the  speeches  usually  heard 
at  Sunday  .School  conventions.  It  would  seem 
as  though  they  had  been  adapted  for  the 
American  public,  for  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
Professor  Drummond,  iu  talking  to  the  boys 
of  Glasgow,  would  have  pointed  a moral  by 
allusions  to  “baseball  bats”  (p.  134). 

[Professor  Drummond’s  Addresses.  Chicago 
and  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Reveil.  1891. 
Price,  75  cents.] 

“Our  Country,”  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Strong, 
is  too  well  known  to  require  extended  com- 
ment at  this  late  day.  This  revised  edition  is 
based  upon  the  census  of  1890.  That  the 
book  has  reached  its  “140,000”  is  a substan- 
tial proof  of  its  popularity. 

[Our  Country.  Its  possible  future  and  its 
present  crisis.  By  the  Rev.  Josiah  Strong, 
D.D.  With  an  introduction  by  Professor 
Austin  Phelps,  D.D.  New  York:  The  Baker 
& Taylor  Company.  Boston;  Received  from 
W.  B.  Clarke  & Co.J 


NEW  BOOKS. 

THREE  MONTHS  IN  IRELAND. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Walter  has  translated  and 
^condensed”  Mme.  de  Bovet’s  “Three 
Months’ Tour  in  Ireland,”  and  the  result  is  a 
running  commentary  upon  scenery  and  people 
seen  in  the  hurry  of  travel.  There  are  many 
descriptions  of  the  poverty  and  drunkenness 
of  the  Irish  people,  good  natnred  complaints 
about  the  length  of  Irish  miles  and 
Irish  inns,  and  many  legends  and 
traditions  which  are  evidently  taken 
from  the  guide  books.  There  is  no  serious 
Attempt  to  discuss  any  of  the  political  or 
economical  questions  of  the  day,  aud  the 
4ook  affords  merely  light  and  agreeable  read- 
ing. The  writer  has  had  constantly  in  mind 
“The  Irish  Sketch  Book”  by  Thackeray, 
whom  she  calls  "the  only  English  traveller 
who  has  understood  Irelana.”  Many  of  her 
statements  are  to  be  questioned;  for  she  is 
' superficial  and  credulous.  There  are  errors 
of  fact — as.  for  instance,  when  she  speaks 
(p.  30)  of  Balfe  as  "the  only  Irish  musician 
since  the  time  of  Fingal  and  Ossian.”  thus 
ignoring  the  exissence  of  William  Vincent' 
Wallace  and  Villiers  Stanford,  for  although 
the  latter  is  often  classed  among  English  mu- 
sicians, he  is  an  Irishman  and  is  proud  of  his 
birth.  , She  says  in  speaking  of  the  theatres  ill 
Dublin  that  Maeklin  was  engaged  in  his  95th 
year,  at  the  then  high  salary  of  £50  for  each 
representation.  "The  rival  theatre  triumphed 
with  the  handsome  Barry”  (page  59).  Now 
Maeklin  was  born  in  1690  or  in 
1699.  Taking  the  earlier  date  his 
rivalry  with  Barry  would  have 
been  in  1785.  But  Barry  died  in  London  in 
1777.  Thera  was  a famous  rivalry  between 
the  Dubliu  Crow  Street  Theatre  built  by 
Barry  and  Woodward  and  the  old  theatre,  but 
it  was  in  1758— when  Maeklin,  if  he  were 
then  in  Dublin,  was  only  68  years  old,  and 
both  theatres  lost  heavily.  The  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

[Three  Months’ Tour  in  Ireland.  By  Mme. 
de  Bovet.  Translated  and  condensed  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Walter.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.  Boston  : Received  from  Damrell  & 
Upham.  Price,  $2  25.] 


WOKOKSTEH  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

Bruch’g  “Armliilua”  l’erforiuetl—  An  Af- 
tornoou  Ivecitul. 

Worcester,  Sopt.  22.  — [Special  lo  the 
! Post.]— The  thirty-fourth  annual  festival  of 
the  Worcester  County  Musical  Association 
opened  ihis  evening  with  the  performance  of 
Bruch’s  "Arminlus,”  but  in  the  afternoon  an 
organ,  harp  and  song  recital  was  given  in  Me- 
chanic’s Hall.  The  seats  were  free  to  the  first 
comer;  there  was  an  all-pervading  air  of 
informality,  and  the  programme  was  of  a 
miscellaneous  and  ''ponular’’  nature.  This 
recital,  then,  seemed  to  bo  a prelude  to  the 
concerts  proper,  and  notunlilte  the  prelimin- 
ary flourish  of  the  pianoforto  virtuoso  of 
twenty  years  ago.  Unless,  however,  the 
character  of  those  recitals  should  be  changed 
in  the  future,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
serious  excuse  for  their  existence.  They  cer- 
tainly serve  no  educational  purpose;  they 
seldom  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion: 
they  aro  ant  to  bo  a confusion  and  a stumbling 
block  to  nil  whoare  earnestly  striving  to  know 
that  which  is  good  in  music. 

The  first  number  of  the  programme  of  the 
afternoon  was  a concert  p ece  l y Thiele  !or 
the  organ,  and  it  was  plaj  ed  by  Mr.  George  j 
W.  Morgan  of  New  York.  The  piece  itself  i 
was  famous  iu  its  day.  as  were  other  com- 
positions by  Thiele,  for  its  difficulties;  but  in 
this  age  of  technique,  the  hard  passages  that 
formerly  excited  wonder,  are  mastered  with 
comparative  ease;  and  in  the  general 
idea  and  the  detail,  the  piece  seems  long, 
and  dull,  and  full  of  dust.  Nor  was  it  well 
played.  Certain  passages  were  bungled, 
chords  were  not  pressed  and  were  hastily  ! 
and  irregularly  released,  and  there  was  a 
general  absence  of  rhythm.  Mr.  Morgan 
played  as  a second  number  an  arrangement  by 
himself  of  themes  from  “Tannhauser.”  and 
tho  performance  was  sadly  deficient  in 
rhythm.  Alike  to  him  were  sixteenth  notes 
and  eighth  notes.  His  phrasing  was  often 
ludicrous;  and  in  the  tempo,  as  well  as  iu  the  J 
interpretation  he  was  whollv  at  sea.  False 
accentuation  shook  hands  with  misplaced 
sentiment.  He  was  loudly  applauded. 

Now  if  that  noble  instrument,  the  organ,  is 
to  be  played  upon  such  occasions,  its  just 
claims  should  be  respected.  When  we  have 
the  works  ot  .Buxtehude  and  Bach,  why 
f hiele?  Formerly  organ  thunder  storms  con- 
trolled by  the  left  leg  and  a piccolo  stop 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  yokel.  For- 
tunately they  are  now  seldom  heard.  But 
disarrangements  if  orchestral  overtures  and 
imperiect  imitations  of  orchestral  effects 
stand  upon  the  same  level  and  are  no  mote 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  Men  of  genius 
liavs  written  for  i he  organ,  from  Frescobaidi 
to  nilmant.  Ti  erj  has  been  a mighty  revolu- 
on  in  erg  m play  mg  within  the  last  twenty 
vet.  s.  bu’  f all  this  Mr.  Morgan  does  not 
stem  to  be  . ware. 

Mi-s  Mauu  -tiurgan  played  gracefully  upon 
an  ill-tuned  harp.  This  instrument  has  its 
proper  place,  and  that  is  in  the  orchestra.  As 
a solo  instrument,  when  played  upon  by  a 
woman,  it  serves  chiefly  to  please  the  eye  by 
the  accompanying  display  of  shapely  arms. 
But  the  tinkling  of  the  wires  soothed  the 
nerves  of  the  hearers.  Miss  Morgan’s  costume 
was  a relief  to  the  conventional  concert  dress, 
and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  she  was 
recalled. 

Thesiigers  were  also  very  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  audience,  which  filled  the  hall. 
And  of  them.  Mr.  Johnson  carried  away,  and 
easilv,  the  honors.  The  pure  and  pleasing 
quality  of  his  voice  was  admirably  displayed 
in  the  delightful  air  of  Ponchielli.  Miss 
Benzmg  showed  chiefly  temperament; 
her  italicizing  the  strength  of  her 
lower  tones  is  not  be  commended. 
Mrs.  Paulsen-White  was  unfortunate 
in  ber  selection,  for  the  air  from  “The 
Cid,”  originally  suug  by  Fides-Devries,  de- 
mands a fuller,  nobler  voice  and  intense 
dramatic  conviction.  She  was  recalled,  and 
sne  sang  a song  by  Grieg  with  moderate  suc- 
cess. Miss  Laura  Burnham  disappointed  the 
anticipations  of  her  many  friends.  She  was 
not  at  ber  ease,  and  this  was  evident 
at  first  in  the  management  of  her  breath. 

She  recovered  herself,  however,  and  did 
better  work,  particularly  in  the  siaccato  runs. 
She  has  naturally  an  agreeable  voice,  and  she 
lias  considerable  technique ; but  her  perform- 
ance of  this  afternoon  fell  below  the  promise 
of  her  debut  in  Boston  in  tho  spring. 

The  oratorio  "Arminius”  has  now  been 
given  by  the  association  for  the  third  time, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  nor  surprising  that 
tne  choruses  were  sung  ibis  evening  with 
spirit  and  with  confidence.  The  strength  of 
the  work  lies  in  these  very  choruses,  and  this 
is  true  of  tho  other  cantatas  ot  Bruch ; for  the 
composer  —no  great  genius.  not 
even  a man  of  decided  originality— 
knows  thoroughly  the  overwhelming  effects 
of  voca!  combinations  and  is  cunning  in 
contriving  them.  Perhaps  it  would  be  unfair 
10  judge  the  present  chorus  of  the  association 
by  its  work  of  this  evening.  It  is  very  easy  to 
till  into  the  habit  of  presenting  sham  samples 
for  approval  or  condemnation.  At  the  same 
time  this  oratio  is  so  familiar  to  the  chorus 
that  it  is  a little  surprising  that  there  was 
not  a keener  sense  of  dynamics.  The 
heroic  choruses  were  sung  with  fervor,  and 
one  or  two  were  sung  heroically.  But  instances 
of  sustained  piano  and  gradual  crescendos 
were  rare;  naturally  that  which  was  forte 
soon  became  fortissimo,  and  at  times  the  cli- 
max had  been  anticipated  and  therefore  was 
without  meaning.  On  the  other  baud,  the 
attack  was  excellent.  There  was  little  to 
complain  of  as  regards  intonation,  and  the 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  chorus  was 
contagious. 

The  sopranos  this  evening  excelled  inquality 
and  quantity,  while  the  tenors  were  the  least 
efficient.  Again,  there  was  occasionally, 
owing  to  injudicious  combinations  of  organ 
stops,  a thick  muddiness  in  the  support.sothat 
the  effect  was  of  two  voices  most  widely  sep- 
arated by  a blur.  And.  indeed,  throughout 
the  evening  the  middle  voices  were  compar- 
atively weak.  But  as  a whole  the  chorus  per- 
formance was  very  creditable  considering  the 
number  of  singers. 

\ 


As  has  boon  frequently  stated  in  tho  past 
the  modern  tondency  in  tho  performance  of 
choral  works  to  run  to  quantity  rather  than 
qunlily.  to  seek  rough  and  stupendous  elTecis 
rather  than  finish  of  detail,  is  to  bo  deplored. 

The  solo  parts  wore  suug  liy  Miss  Lena  l.iitlo 
and  Messrs,  Campauini  and  Max.  Bruch  is  not 
often  liavpy  iu  his  treatment  of  the  solo  voice, 
and  in  Arminuis,”  as  m "Ulysses,”  tho 
alto  voice  in  particular  is  cruelly  dealt 
with.  Thoro  aro  long  stretches  of  sandy 
reoilattves,  and  only  supremo  dramatic  art 
can  make  them  tolerable;  and,  furihermoro, 
he  often  throws  the  stress  of  dcclauiaiioii 
upon  the  weakest  spots  in  the  alto  voice.  Nor 
aro  tlie  arias  of  such  intrinsic  beauty  that  tho 
task  of  the  singer  becomes  a grateful  one. 
Miss  Little  sang  conscientiously,  and  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  heaped 
upon  her.  She  at  times— particularly 
in  her  treatment  of  repeated  notes— is 
inclined  to  caross  the  tones,  and  she  hardly 
ever  sings  with  iho  abandon  that  comes  from 
governed  passion.  From  a musical  standpoint 
her  performance  was  more  to  bo  commended 
and  that  it  was  acceptable  to  the  audience 
was  shown  by  the  genorous  applauso.  Mr. 

I Meyn  had  a more  grateful  role,  it  is  the  part 
of  a muscular  hero.and  he  sang  it  accordingly, 
with  tire,  and  often  with  genuine  dignity,  it 
would  be  possible  to  criticiso  certain  features 
of  his  tone  production.  but  where 
there  was  so  much  to  approve  of  it  would  ho 
idle  to  point  to  this  error  or  that  blemish. 

Gampanini  did  many  things  extremely  weli. 
In  the  duet  with  Mr.  Mevn  ho  was  admirable. 
Perhaps  his  work  in  the  long  and  tiresomo 

recitative  and  aria  was  something  of  a disap- 
pointment. but  his  conception  and  declamation 
of  the  death  of  Siegmund  were  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise,  and  long  to  he 
remembered.  His  performance  of  the  final 
scene  showed  that  the  noble  art  of  song  is  not 
merely  a tradition,  but  that  it  lives  even  in 
these  degenerate  days.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
state  that  tho  glory  of  his  art  was  .instantly  ap- 
preciated by  the  audience. 

Each  number  ot  the  work  was  applauded 
and  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  most  warmly  received. 

Wednesday  evening  "The  Bepentance  of 
Nineveh”  by  Dr.  Bridgi  will  be  gi  ven  for  the 
first  time  in  America.  Philip  Hale. 


Speaking  of  the  return  of  the  dinner  season 
here  in  Boston— it  is  now  the  custom  in  Lon- 
don, we  are  told,  for  a host,  if  he  is  a total 
abstainer,  to  add  to  tlie  notes  of  invitation  1 
"No  wine.”  that  there  may  be  no  disappoint- 
ment. no  regret.  Truly,  an  excellent  idea, 
and.  with  its  ramifications,  it  is  worthy  of 
importation.  At  present  a dinner  which 
should  be  the  eoitome  of  our  civilization  is 
too  often  attende  1 bv  sorrow  instead  of  joy. 
The  meats  are  not  to  individual  tastes,  or  the 
wines  do  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  severe 
and  discriminating  guest,  Or,  and  this  is 
more  deplorable,  the  guests  themselves  are 
uncongenial,  drawn  at  random  as  from  a grab- 
bag,  victims  of  monthly  payments  of  social  | 
duties.  I do  not,  as  yet.  advise  the  sending  of 
the  menu  with  the  card  of  invitation,  for, 
although  in  many  respects  this  would  be 
desirable,  the  element  of  surprise,  or  the 
thought  of  possible  surprise,  is  still  easily  first 
in  tho  real  or  anticipated  joy  of  a perfect 
dinner;  but  the  list  of  invited  guests  should 
be  inclosed,  as  well  as  a diagram  of  the  table, 
that  the  diner-out  may  know  in  advance  bis 
neighbors  and  accept  or  refuse  before  it  is  too 
late.  For  few  of  us  have  the  reserve  force  of 
that  celebrated  Bostonian,  who  when  he  was 
once  asked  to  a dinner  called  a few  hours 
| before  the  appointed  time:  and,  learning 
from  the  butler,  whom  he  summoned  to  the 
door,  the  names  of  the  invited,  he  left  with 
j his  compliments  and  regrets. 

J But  this  danger  of  a dull  or  disagreeable 
neighbor  lias  exercised  tne  ingenuity  of  our 
Southern  brethren,  and  as  a result  of  their 
meditations  we  liud  the  form  of  entertain- 
ment known  as  the  "progressive  dinner.”  It 
was  tried  in  Atlanta  some  tune  ago  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  the  Constitution  of  that 
city  pronounced  it  "agreeable  and  unique.” 
After  tlie  soup  had  ueeu  served,  the  host  gave 
the  signal  and  arose  from  his  seat;  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  the  other  gentle- 
men. The  ladies  remained  in  their  chairs, 
and  each  man  moved  to  the  next  m in’s  seat 
at  his  right.  Just  before  tlie  next  course  the 
bost  again  arose,  and  the  first  manoeuvre  was 
repeated.  "Tlie  entire  setting  of  the  courses 
was  so  harmoniously  arranged  that  at  the  end 
of  the  dinner  each  gentleman  had  visited  for 
a short  space  of  lime  every  lady  at  the  table, 
and  had  at  last  returned  to  her  whom  he  had 
escorted.” 

I need  not  enlarge  upon  the  meritorious 
features  of  this  system,  and  I do  not  see  that 
it  is  ouen  to  any  serious  objection.  The  man 
whose  solemn  doty  it  is  to  escort  the  hostess 
to  her  chair  may  enjov  her  table  and  not  her 
conversation:  lie  chats  lightly  upon  a topic  of 
the  day,  utters  a graceful  compliment,  and 
after  the  soup  ho  gradually  works  his  way  to 
the  woman  of  his  secret  choice.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  anticipation  of  finally  meeting  that 
famous  wit.  Mr.  Dazzler,  will  prevent  Miss 
Porphyry  from  sinking  hopelessly  beneath 
the  platitudes  of  old  Auger,  to  whom  she  was 
originally  consigned.  The  constant  change  of 
seats  will  aid  digestion  and  encourage  sobri- 
ety. Indeed.  I see  no  reason  why  this  system 
should  not  at  least  he  given  a fair  trial,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season.  Taverner. 
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THE  WORCESTER  FESTIVAL 


Bridge’s  Oratorio  “Tho  Repent- 
ance of  Nineveh” 

THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  AMERICA 


Micellaneous  Music  at  Afternoon 
and  Evening  Concerts 


Worcester.  Sect.  23.— [Srr.ciAi,  to  tho 
Post.1— The  programme  of  the  second  concert 
of  the  Music  Festival  this  afternoou  was  as 
follows: 

Symphony.  No.  4,  in  1>  minor Schumann 

Aria,  "o  ratal  Gilt."  from  Iron  Carlos Verdi 

M rs.  J 1 1 IR*  L.  Wyman. 

I Two  o'.ovemcnts  Hour  Symphony  No.  4,  In  P 

j minor Tsuhalkoivnlty 

Concerto  Violoncello,  In  A minor.  Op.  33 . . SalnUsaiins 
•Mr.  Herbert. 

Scena  ami  Aria,  "Leila  inla  ilamma, atltllo,".  ..Mozart 
Mrs.  S.  C,  Fori). 

Suite,  per  gym,  op.  48 Grieg 

Five  out  of  the  six  orchestral  and  vocal 
numbers  were  heard  for  the  first  time,  so  far 
as  the  concerts  of  the  association  are  con- 
cerned, and  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the 
individual  selections,  the  programme  as  a 
whole  was  well  chosen.  The  perlormance  of 
tho  numbers  delighted  many  people,  for  ap- 
plauso was  frequent  and  hearty.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  praise  highly  the  work  of  tho  , 
orchestra  under  Mr.  Zerrahu’s  direction. 

Only  a rough  sketch  of  the  Schumann  sym- 
phony was  presented,  without  color,  and  at  J 
times  almost  without  form.  The  phrases  of 
Schumann  put  on  angularity.  The  seng  was 
hoarsely  declaimed;  it  did  not  how.  The 
peculiar  poetry  of  tho  composer  was  lost  in 
the  reading.  And  Tschaikowsky  suffered  in  a 
like  manner. 

After  all,  it  is  no  slight  matter  to  educate  a 
musical  public  to  the  enjoyment  of  tho  orches- 
tral comnositions  of  Schumann.  There  is  but 
little  to  seize  the  popular  attention  ; the  colors 
are  vague,  often  only  suggested.  Tho  melan- 
choly that  drips  from  so  many  pages  is  dis- 
tasteful to  the  sleek  and  contented,  who  go  lo 
concerts  merely  to  aid  digestion.  The  intro- 
duction of  such  symphonies  at  these  concerts 
shows  the  real  advance  made  daring  the  past 
years  of  the  association  in  the  aims  of  the 
managers  and  the  taste  of  the  audience.  And 
soon  tho  audience  will  grow  impatient  and 
demand  more  finished  and  more  musical  per- 
formances. 

The  soloists  were  Mrs.  Wyman,  Mrs.  Ford 
| and  Mr.  Victor  Herbert.  Mrs.  Wyman  sang 
the  well-known  air  from  "Don  Carlos.”  and 
althetegli  in  portions  it  lies  a little  beyond  the 
limit  of  her  voice,  the  warmth  and  beauty  of 
her  tones,  and  tlie  intelligence  of  her  delivery 
atoned  for  a lew  trilling  defects  iu  her  per- 
formance. Mrs.  Ford  sang  the  aria  written 
by  Mozart  lor  Josephine  Dusohek.  Itdemanus 
a rich,  full  voice,  and  a free  and  expressive 
style  rather  than  the  agility  called  lor  by 
the  conventional  concert  aria  of  the  time, 
and  Mrs.  Ford  sang  it  with  understanding, 
particularly  in  tho  slow  movement.  The  two 
singers  were  recalled,  as  was  Mr.  Herbert  after 
his  pleasing  performance  of  Saint-Saens’s 
concerto  for  ’cello,  which  is  not  one  of  tlie 
composer’s  best  works.  With  the  exception  of 
tlie  delightful  allegretto  it  is  pale  and  entirely 
without  the  characteristic  qualities  of  this 
uiau  of  great  talent. 

There  are  still  traces  of  the  "singing  con- 
vention” even  in  tho  regular  concern  of 
today.  There  was  a long  and  dramatic  pause 
after  the  first  movement  of  the  Schumann 
j symphony,  during  which  the  orchestra  was 
photographed  by  a man  in  tlie  gallery  amid 
considerable  popular  agitation.  The  can  was 
replaced,  the  orchestra  breathed  freely, 
and  Schumann  then  had  bis  turn.  And 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  in  future 
to  insist  UDon  the  rule  that  babies  should 
he  left  iu  a cloak  room  and  oroperly  checked, 
for  Mrs.  Ford  suffered  severely  trom  ill-timed 
and  injudicious  infantile  imitations. 


THIRD  CONCERT. 

Overture.  "Iphisenn."  Wagner's  ending Gluck 

Dramatic  Scone,  “lia-iar  in  the  Desert" ....  Rubinstein 
Mrs.  Carl  Alves. 

Intermezzo,  "Cavallerla  Kusticana" .......  Mascagni 

\\  &1U,  "Romeo  and  Juliet” Gounod 

Mrs.  Lillian  Nordica., 

The  Repentance  of  Niue  veil,  a Dramatic  Oratorio. 

J.  F.  bridge 

The  event  of  the  day  was  Dr.  Bridge’s  "The 


Repente-uce  of  Nineveh,”  a dramatic  oratorio, 
for  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  The  ambitious  French  or  Italian 
composer  dreams  of  the  stage.  The  serious 
German  plans  a suite  or  symphony.  But  the 
Englishman  regards  the  oratorio  as  the  final 
word  in  music.  Aud  so  he  reads  diligently 
the  Bible,  aud  the  scores  of  Handel  and  Men- 
delssohn, aud  then  he  writes  the  dedication  to 
his  Queen.  Oratorios  have  been  made  by 
learned  doctors  and  prolessors  upon  nearly  all 
the  available  subjects  found  in  Holy  Writ, 
from  Geuesis  to  the  vision  of  John.  The  field 
is  now  limited.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Bridge 
might  still  have  taken  Noah  or  even  the  man 
who  threw  stones  at  David;  but  he  preferred ! 
Jonah.  In  his  work  lie  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Beuuett.  wuo  is  to  English  professors 
whni  Scribe  was  to  the  writers  for  the  operatic  j 
stage.  Now  the  true  hero  of  the  story  of  Jonah 
is  the  whale,  aud  one  would  naturally  expect 
i lie  part  to  ue  sutg  by  a deep  bass  with  ingeni- 
ous accompaniments  ol  bassoons,  uass-clariuet, 
tromoones  and  tuba.  There  would  also  in 
this  case  be  a grand  opportunity  tor  realistic 
music  of  the  modern  school,  with  the  whale 
motif,  the  storm  at  sea.  the  joy  and  the  subse- 
quent agony  of  "the  great  fish,”  aud  the  glee 
of  Jonaii  at  bis  escape,  but  in  place  of  this  j 
we  are  introduced  to  the  family  of  the  King 
of  Nineveh,  which  consisted,  according  to  Mr. 
Beuuett.  of  a wife  aud  daughter.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  whale,  but  much 
is  made  of  the  mysterious  gourd  under 
which  Jonah  sat  until  it  was  withered.  The 
plot  is  theu  simply  this;  The  people  of 
Nineveh  aud  their  King  exult  over  the  defeat 
of  the  Egyptians.  Jonah  announces  the  fall 
of  the  towu;  the  Queen  advises  his  death,  hut 
the  daughter— a French  composer  would  have 
written  a love  duet  for  her  and  the  prophet- 
sides  with  Jonah.  A period  of  thirty-eight 
days  separates  Fart  1.  and  Fart  II.  The 
"Gourd  motif”  is  heard,  and  Jonah,  when  the 
strange  plant  is  withered,  wishes  to 
die,  for  which  he  is  rebuKed  by  the  Lord. 
Part  III.  is  devoted  to  the  agony  and  repent- 
ance of  the  King  and  his  family  and  his  peo- 
ple. There  is  a furious  storm,  followed  by 
sunshine  and  Jonah,  and  the  work  closes  with 
a triumpnal  hymn.  Mr,  Bennett’s  hook  is  a 
collection  of  bead-texts  gathered  lrom  ail 

3uarters  and  strung  upon  the  slender  thread  of  I 
onah’s  adventures  m Nineveh.  It  is  without 
interest,  for  no  one  of  the  characters  is  sympa- 
thetic or  strongly  drawn.  Desparing  Jonah 
beneath  the  gourd  is  merely  a diluted  Elijah 
desiring  death. 

Ip  his  eagerness  to  secure  a story  Mr. 
Bennett  has  wrenched  the  simple  narrative  of 
the  cowardly  Jonah  and  has  introduced  cheap 
and  theatrical  effects  for  the  beuetitof  tlio 
musician,  such  for  instance  as  the  storm  scene. 
He  has  not  improved  upon  the  simplicity  of 
the  original,  which  unlike  the  cantata,  is  short 
and  to  the  poiut.  The  music  of  Dr.  Bridge  is 
in  one  respect,  at  least,  a contrast  to  the  ordi- 
nary modern  oratorio,  in  that  it  is  not  merely 
a weak  solution  of  Mendelssohn.  There  are  a 
few  echoes  of  "Elijah”  but  there  are 

more  evidences  of  the  study  of  the 

school  of  today.  There  are  traces  of 

Meverbeer,  Goldmark  and  even  Wagner.  The 
gieat  trouble  witb  Dr.  Bridge  is  that  while  he  , 
is  often  scholarly,  and  at  times  ingenious, lie  is 
deficient  in  genuine  melody.  The  only  strik- 
ing tune  in  the  oratorio  is  the  announcement 
of  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  and  the  notes  of  it 
form  a Paris  street  cry.  They  have 
been  used  by  Meyerbeer  m the  i 

rtpera,  and  they  without  doubt  com* 
from  the  plain  song  of  ihe  church.  The 
air  of  Prophet  in  the  third  part  is  graceful  and 
flowing  but  it  does  not  haunt.  The  other  airs 
are  mannfa  :iured,  as  are  too  many 
of  the  choruses.  The  composer  use* 
freely  the  system  of  typical  phrases 
aud  occasionally  with  good  effect,  the 
march  motif,  the  warning  motif,  and  the 
gourd.  These  are  conlatantly  recurring  and 
too  often  they  take  the  place  of  spontanicity. 
Nor  is  tho  accentuation  of  words  free  from 
reproach.  In  one  or  two  instances  it  is 
absolutely  and  unnecessarily  false. 

The  most  original  aud  effective  numbers  of 
the  oratorio  are  tne  march,  tho  chorus  “It  i* 
the  Voice  of  a God.”  and  the  si xteeuth  num- 
ber, a recitative  for  the  baritone. 

This  work  was  made  to  order  for  tho 
Worcester  Musical  P’esttval  in  England, 
ISbO.  It  was  sung  this  evening.  These  havo 
been  the  only  performances,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  be  heard  elsewhere, 
for  as  a whole  the  oratorio  must  be  regarded  a 
a failure.  Neither  the  earnestness  of  the  j 
chorus  nor  the  painstaking  efforts  of  the 
soloists.  Mrs.  Nordica  and  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Dufft.  could  change  its  character.  Th« 
solos,  with  tho  lew  exceptions  named,  are 
dreary  platitudes  aud  the  choruses  aro  mere 
exercises  of  the  school. 

The  performance  of  the  oratorio  was  pre- 
ceded by  a short  and  miscellaneous  concert  iu  ! 
which  Airs.  Nordica  was  enthusiastically 
applauded  for  her  singing  of  the  waltz  from 
“Borneo  and  Juliet.”  This  applause  was  ex- 
cessive. for  her  bravura  was  by  no  means 
faultless.  In  tho  waltz,  as  in  the 
brilliant  air  from  "Mignon,”  her  phrasing  was 
careless,  and  some  of  her  runs  were  smeared. 
AJrs.  Alves  sang  an  extraordinary  thing  by 
Kul  instein  called  "Hagar.”  It  is  rambling 
and  tiresome,  and  the  instrumentation  of  the  I 
accompaniment  is  alternately  dry  and  bois- 
terous. The  "Intermezzo”  from  Mascagni’s 
famous  opera  was  given  for  the  first  timo  in 
America,  it  is  claimed,  with  the  original  in-  | 
strumentaiion.  It  is  a warm  and  charming  j 
melody,  played  by  the  violins,  with  harp  and 
organ  accompaniment,  with  here  and  there  an 
in- trument  of  the  wcod»  Wind  is  discreetly 
used.  It  was  repeated.  •••’' 

On  Thursday  afternoon  AfcDowell’s  suite  in 
A minor.  Herbert’s  dramatic  cantata  and 
Adam’s  mass  will  be  performed  for  the  first 
time.  Tne  evening  concert  wi  l be  of  a mis- 
cellaneous nature,  with  many  selections  from 
the  works  of  Wagner.  Philip  Hale. 
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THE  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 


McDowell’s  Suite  and  “The  Cap- 
tive” of  Victor  Herbert 


SUNG  IN  WORCESTER  YESTERDAY 


An  Old-Fashioned  hut  Unsatisfac- 
tory Evening  Concert 


Worcester.  Sent.  24.— {Special  to  the 
Post.}— At  the  Music  Festival  today  the 
afternoon  programme  was  as  follows; 

41  ass,  in  C minor 0.  A.  Adams 

©one,  ui  A minor.  Op.  42 , , ,. K.  A.  McDowell 

In  a Haunted  f orest. 

Summer  Idyl. 

Tlie  Shepherdess’s  Song. 

Forest  spirits. 


Ballad,  •'Flie  Heavenly  Message,” C.  1Y.  Coouibs 

Air.  Carl  Dufft. 

IXTEKJIISSIOX. 

The  Captive V.  Herbert 


The  concert  was  spun  out  this  afternoon  to 
an  undue  length,  and  the  first  number  should 
have  been  omitted.  Air.  Adams,  the  com- 
poser of  a mass  in  G minor  is  dead.  He  was 
well  known  aud  highly  esteemed  in  this  town 
and  it  was  at  the  request  of  many  of  his  , 
friends  that  tho  mass  appeared  upon  the  pro- 
gramme. It  was  an  injudicious  act  of  piety, 
for  the  composinon  is  unworthy  of  serious 
attention.  To  criticise  it  in  detail  would  be 
an  unnecessary  and  disagreeable  duty.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  gate  the  audience  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  once  more  the  rich  and  beautiful 
voice  of  Mrs.  Wyman  and  of  paying  tribute  to 
her  rare  art.  Mrs.  Patrick  Walker,  too,  was 
| loudly  applauded  for  her  singing  of  an  other- 
wise thankless  part. 

The  suite  of  Mr.  McDowell  was  played  for 
the  first  time,  and  it  pleased  both  the  musi- 
i ciau  aud  the  layman.  It  is  an  admirable 
example  of  "programme  music”  without  the 
programme.  That  is  to  say.  the  movements 
are  named,  but  there  is  no  appended  catalogue 
l of  details,  and  the  hearer  is  free  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions  from  the  modest  premises  of 
the  composer.  The  work  is  characterized  by 
imagination,  esprit,  and  manly  refinement. 
Mr.  AIoDowell  is  here  fantastic,  but  iu  his 
most  daring  flights  he  preserves  his  sanity. 
His  sentiment  is  genuine,  and  it  is  entirely 
free  from  sentimentality.  His  instrumenta- 
tion is  delightful  throughout,  and  although 
most  carefully  thought  out  it  seems  frank  and 
spontaneous.  Nor  does  he  repeat  an  effect  ad 
nauseam  because  he  himself  is  pleased  with 
it.  lie  has  the  uncommon  gift,  the  gift 
so  seldom  given  to  composers  of  the  modern 
senool,  of  knowing  when  he  is  through, *of 
' knowing  that  it  ts  time  to  stop.  It  Is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Air.  AIoDowell  was  not  present  to 
witness  the  success  of  his  work,  aud  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  suite  will  be  heard  this  season 
at  one  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  in  the  town 
where  he  is  held  in  sucti  sincere  respect. 

Mr.  Dufft.  a very  pleasing  baritone,  was 
heard  iu  a song.  “The  Heavenly  Alesssige,”  by 
C.  W.  Coombs.  The  song  might  have  been 
written  by  a favorite  English  composer  for 
English  drawing  rooms.  It  is  a piece  of  mawk- 
ish sentimentality,  unworthy  of  the  siDger  I 
and  the  occasion.  And  the  same  audience 
that  had  just  before  approved  so  heartily  of  I 
the  art  of  Air.  McDowell  applauded  boister- 
ously this  cheap  and  common  song.  Air.  Dufft 
was  recalled  and  sang  Lassen’s  well  known 
"It  Was  a Dream.” 

"The  Captive.”  a dramatic  cantata  for  solo 
voices,  chorus  aud  orchestra,  was  composed 
by  Air.  Victor  Herbert,  who  led  his  work,  for 
this  festival.  The  text  is  taken  from  a poem 
by  Baumbach,  aud  is  suggestive  of  a musical 
setting.  It  is  the  familiar  story  of  a prisoner, 
who  will  not  marry  a compassionate  maiden 
I even  to  save  his  life,  simply  because  he  loves 
another. 

It  would  bo  perhaps  unfair  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  upon  Mr.  Herbert’s  work,  for  it  was 
not  sung  today  iu  its  comnleteness.  Over 
twenty  pages  of  very  important  choruses  were 
omitted  because  the  chorus  was  unable  to 
sing  the  pages  that  were  therefore  stricken 
out.  And  in  the  chief  and  most  passionate 
portion  of  [lie  cantata,  in  which  the  soprauo 
Pleads  for  the  prisoner’s  life  ana  is  seconded 
in  her  request  by  the  chorus,  the  soprauo  un- 
aided was  obliged  to  shout  her  longings  above' 
the  rage  and  fury  of  an  orchestral  storm. 
From  an  artistic  standpoint,  it  would  then 
have  been  well  if  Air.  Herbert  had  withdrawn 
the  cantata  from  the  programme;  but,  natur- 
ally enough,  he  wished  to  hear  the  music  upon 
which  he  lias  labored  for  so  long. 

From  two  hearings  of  "The  Cantive”  in  its 
mutilated  form,  it  would  seem,  first,  that  Air. 
Herbert  is  more  skilled  in  writing  lor  instru- 
ments man  for  voices.  Many  of  the  pro- 
gressions would  have  frightened  stouter 
singers  than  the  members  of  this  chorus,  who 
are  inclined  to  shy  at  altered  cords  and  un- 
expected entrances.  Without  doubt  even  in 
disregarding  the  capabilities  of  average 
singers,  the  composer  gains  striking  effects— 
that  is,  fie  would  if  his  music  were  only  sung. 

It  is  not  unkind  to  say  that  his  work  is  beyond 
the  musical  intelligence  of  the  Worcester 
chorus  as  it  is  now  constituted:  it  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  to  point  tne  finger  at 
this  place  and  at  that  where  the  composer’s 
intentions  were  not  carried  out. 


In  hi*  treatment  of  tlie  instruments  he  has 
been  more  happy,  and  many  of  his  orchestral 
pages  are  ingeniously  written.  But  the  great 
question  of  originality  now  enters,  aud  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Herbert  has  too 
often  followed  closely  in  the  footsteps  of 
famous  men.  Not  that  lie  has  been  guilty  of 
plagiarism,  but  there  are  memories  of  "Tris- 
tan” aud  "The  King.”  Berlioz  greets  us  in  the 
march,  and  Raff  and  Goldmark  chat  amicably 
with  the  composer,  so  that  his  con- 
versation with  the  audience  is 
thereby  affected.  Although  the  origi- 
nality of  the  themes  may  he  questioned, 
there  is  no  denying  the  skilful  mauner  in 
which  they  are  employed,  aiul  the  cauiata 
is  almost  always  interesting  and  at  rimes  ex- 
ceedingly effective.  It  was  warmly  received. 
Mrs.  Ford,  bv  her  dramatic  interpretation  of 
the  maiden’s  part,  proved  a very  tov.  or  in  lime 
of  trouble.  She  well  deserved  the  enthns  as- 
tic  demonstration  that  followed  after  her 
long  aud  trying  scene.  And  Air.  Herbert,  was 
equally  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a baritone. 
The  "Cantata”  should  be  heard  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  when  it  could  he 
sung  by  a smaller  and  picked  chorus. 


FIFTH  COSCEET. 

Faust  Overture Wagner 

liomaDza.  "arl  tu,”  “Masker!  Hall,” Verdi 

Fig.  Del  Puente. 

Aria,  "Sampson  aud  DelUa,” Saint- Saeas 

Miss  Lena  Little. 

LoheDgrln’s  .Narration,  "Lohengrin,” Wagner 

Mr.  Campantnl. 

Two  movements  for  strings.  "Heart  Wounds," 

"SDring.” rlrieg 

Aria,  “Let  the  Bright  Seraphim,”  “Sampson.”. llande: 
Airs.  Nordica. 

Tne  trumpet  obligato  byllr.  F.  Alu'ler. 

Solo  for  violin,  F'antasie  c aprice Vieuxteinps 

Mr.  Frans  Wllczek. 

Trio  (I  Lombardi) Verdi 


Mr>.  Nordica,  Messrs.  Campantnl  anil  l>el  Puente. 
"Siegfried’s  Passage  to  llnmnnUde’s  Jtock.  Morning 
J awn  amt  Rhine  Journey,”  "Siegfried,  and 
Gotterdarumerung,"  arranged  by  itiebter;  " the 


Flying  Dutchman."  Cento’s  Ballad Wagner 

Airs.  Nordica. 

Violjn,  "Prise  Song,”  "Meisiersiuger,” W’agner 

Air.  Wilczek. 

Lobengrin,  Prayer  and  Finale.  Act.  I. 


The  evening  concert  was  a concert  of  the 
old-fashioned  kind,  where  each  soloist  came 
armed  with  a favorite  tune.  The  programme 
was  of  a catholic  nature,  including  the  early 
style  of  Verdi  aud  the  later  of  Wagner. 
Feople  who  were  bored  by  the  "Faust”  over- 
ture looked  forward  to  the  costnme  of  Airs. 
Nordica  and  her  friendly  comnetition  with 
the  trumpet.  Mrs.  Nordica  finally  appeared 
and  sang  the  familiar  air  from  “Sampson.” 
Her  tones  were  hard  arid  metallic  and  her 
phrasing  was  questionable.  In  response  to  a 

, iiioat  euikudiastio  tall  she  ssui£  the  aii  Um 

Rossini’s  "Barber”  and  her  performance  was 
unworthy  of  a superficially  taught  amateur. 

Miss  Littl6  saug  tne  boautiful  aria  from 
Saint  Saen’s  "Sampson.”  This  evening  it  wa* 
Sampson’s  turn;  last  night  it  was  Jonan’e.and 
if  Delilah  had  not  courted  the  hero  with  more 
passion  than  in  Miss  Little’s  song,  Sampson 
would  not  have  lost  his  hair.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  pedagogue,  however.  Mis* 
Little’s  singing  was  admirable.  The  climax 
of  enthusiasm.  and  also  of  all 
that  is  bad  in  vocalization,  was  reached  m the 
trio.  lor  tbo  three  singers  simply  shouted. 
They  were  recalled  with  frenetic  applause 
and  they  shouted  for  the  second  lime.  Air. 
Wilczek  played  with  a small  tone  aud  con- 
siderable skill.  He.  too,  was  recalled,  and  so 
was  Cauipanini  and  so  was  Del  Pnente.  The 
selections  from  Wagner  were  not  an  antidote 
to  the  musical  evil  of  what  bad  gone  before. 
Mr.  Zerrahn  is  not  at  his  ease  in  orchestral 
numbers  of  such  maguitudo.  and  the  instru- 
mentation of  the  "Lohengrin”  finale  was  an 
arrangement  lor  an  orchestra  of  moderate 


Ferhaos  it  is  still  necessary  for  the  financial 
secretary  of  the  festival  to  give  a concert  of 
sfiTnlfeil  popular  names,  hut  it  is  not  neces- 
sarv  tliat  ihe  per  lorn  taco  of  the  mem  bet* 
should  fib  of  so  little  worth.  The  conlTl , of 
last  night  did  not  n e in  dignity  or  meric 
above  fhe  level  ol  cheap  Sunday  night  con- 
certs given  in  large  cities  during  the  sum- 

1U?Tiday  afternoon  Air.  Rummel  will  be  heard 
in  Rubensteins  M Minor  Concerto,  aud  the 
festival  will  be  closed  by  a performance  of 
"Israel  in  Egypt”  iu  the  evening. 

Philip  Half. 
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MUSIC  IN  WORCESTER 

Some  Closing;  Words  Concerning 
the  Festival 


HANDEL’S  “ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT'’ 


Franz  Rummel’s  Performance  on 
the  Pianoforte  a Noble  Effort 


Worcester.  Sept.  24.— (Special  to  the 
PosT.J-Thls  ii  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  snd. 
therefore,  it  uiay  not  he  impertinent  to  review 
hastilv  the  work  ol  me  week. 

The  question  of  whet  selections  are  suitable 
for  such  a festival  is  not  easily  answered,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  bo  widely 
differing  opinions  anmug  even  the  managers, 
although  eacu  one  of  them  is  solely  luilueuced 
by  leal  lor  the  prosperity  of  the  society. 
Naturally  they  wish  to  present  novel- 
ties: at  tho  same  lime  they  realize 
the  limitations  of  the  capacity  of  a chorus 
made  up  of  so  many.  who.  while  they  may  be 
earnest,  are  not  all  truly  musical  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  U'lio  managers  also  realize 
that  therebearsals  with  orchestra  are  necessari- 
ly few  in  number,  audlhat  they  cannot  expect 
to  give  a finished  performance  of  a new  work 
of  moderate  difficulty.  They  justly  fear  tlie 
reproach  of  old  fogyism.  They  must  please 
the  taste  of  the  subscribers  to  the  concerts,  for 
in  them  t^iey  hare  financial  life.  Now  what 
are  they  to  do? 

This  is  a question  moro  easily  asked  th  an 
answered.  The  musician  would  reply  that  in 
matters  of  art,  perfection  or  a ciose  approach 
to  perfection  is  of  hrst  importance,  and  that 
an  admirable  performance  of  one  of  the  sim- 
pler chorals  of  Bach  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
a rough  and  boisterous  preseutatiou  of  an 
ancient  or  modern  work  of  large  dimensions, 
tie  would  say  that  it  is  a wrong  to  the  com- 
poser and  to  the  composition  to  givo  to  the  i 
public  a mutilated  version  imperfectly 

sung.  But  the  manager  would  reply  by  eay- 
ing,  "We  must  give  new  works.  We  have  a 
large  chorus  and  some  of  them  read  with 
difficulty.  Some  of  the  members  are 
old.  and  their  TOices  are  false 

and  wiry,  but  they  have  been  faithful  in  the 
past,  and  we  can  not  wound  tnem  to  the  quick 
bv  now  asKing  them  to  leave  us.  Wo  know 
that  the  first  performance  will  be  rough,  hut 
if  the  work  is  worthy  of  repetition,  the  future 
performances  will  be  better.  Meanwhile,  we 
provide  an  orchestra  and  soloists  of  reputa- 
tion. and  as  the  people  cannot  yet  listen 
patiently  for  four  days  to  music  of  genuine 
worth,  we  must  givo  a concert  with  ear-  | 
tickling  numbers,  otherwise  we  should  not  be 
able  to  provide  players  aud  singers  for  the 
great  works  demanded  by  the  more  intelli- 
gent.” 

These  conflicting  opinions  arise  wherever 
there  are  large  choral  societies.  The  day  may 
come  when  to  the  musician’s  joy  seventy -five 
or  100  picked  singers  will  give  the  oratorios 
and  cantatas  of  fume,  and  thereby  the  works 
I well-known  will  in  many  cases  seem  novel- 
ties. 

But  as  long  as  choruses  are  of  the  size  ana 
character  ol  the  Worcester  Association,  per- 
fect performances  can  not  be  expected, 

In  certain  respects  the  festival  of  this  year 
is  a step  in  advance.  This  is  particularly 
seen  in  the  introduction  of  novelties  of  worth. 

1 mean  by  novelties,  works  that  are  new  to 
these  audiences.  The  character  of 
the  two  novelties  given  yesterday 
was  enough  to  lend  dignity  to 
the  purposes  of  the  association,  and  the 
managers  deserve  the  hearty  thanks  of  all 
American  musicians  for  the  welcome  given 
by  them  to  the  exquisite  suite  of  McDowell 
and  the  ingeniously  constructed  cantata  of 
Herbert. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  the  work 
done  by  the  chorus.  Thai  which  has  been 
already  sung  was  given  this  week  with  a cer- 
tain degree  of  confidence,  but  with  a painful 
lack  of  legitimate  and  necessary  expression. 

The  audiences  have  been  enabled  to  hear 
some  excellent  singing,  and  Mrs.  Wyman, 
Mrs.  Ford,  Mrs.  Alves  aiulMiss  Little  have  in 
different  degree  shown  that  the  art  of  song  is 
not  entirely  lost.  Campanini  sang  in 
"Arminius”  superbly,  but  iu  the  "operatic 
concert”  he  was  ulse  to  his  own  artistic 
nature  and  looked  to  the  gallery  for 
sympathy,  which  be  found.  Messrs.  John- 
son. Meyn  and  Dufft  are  to  be  commended 
heartily  for  the  intelligence  of  their  endeavors 
and  to  be  ofien  praised  for  the  success  of  the 
attempts.  Mr.  Wilczek  played  with  taste  and 
more  than  ordinary  skill  pieces  that  too  com- 
monly are  the  excuse  for  rank  sensationalism. 
And  Mr.  Herbert  showed  Ins  versatile  talents 
as  composer,  director  and  virtuoso. 

Whether  these  festivals  serve  iu  the  musical 
education  of  the  public  is  another  maiter, 
Personality  in  music  still  prevails.  The  solo- 
ist oxcites  the  popular  attention,  when  the 
symphony  is  listened  to  with  conventional 
respect.  The  meretricious  since.-  is  more 
enthusiastically  received  that  lhe  one  who 
deserves  the  applause.  But  this  is  an  old 
complaint,  and  Worcester  is  not  alone  the 
sceno  of  misdirected  enthusiasm. 


i ne  oiUKiuiiiuie  or  mis  iwrol'iiooh  included 
the  "Egwont"  overture.  Dvorak's  .Symphony 
Tn  D minor,  I. Bin's  Bhnpsndy  in  A and  two 
songs  sung  by  Mrs.  Ford  and  Dr.  Clark.  Hut 
tlie  feature  of  tho  concert  was  the  line  per- 
formance of  Hubinstcin’s  concerto  in  D minor 
for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  the 
pianoforte  part  of  which  was 
played  by  Mr.  Franz  , Kiiuimul 
1 Although  Mr.  Kiiunel's  playing  was  ocea- 
siunly  unclean,  as  in  a few  passages  in  the 
li rat  and  last  movements,  his  inlcrprututioii 
as  a whole  was  noble  in  iis  dignity,  tire  and 
pathos.  Ho  was  itirioe  recalled,  and  finally 
In  response  lie  played  a nocturne  by  Hrassin. 

The  festival  closed  with  an  interesting  per- 
formance of  "Israel  in  Egypt."  The  choruses 
ami  solos  wore  judiciously  selected  and  tho 
overture  to  tho  oratorio  was  plaved  for  the 
first  time  in  America.  T he  overture  is  m lhe 
familiar  style  of  llaudel.  hut  additional  parts 
were  arranged  for  it  by  Micliaol  Costa,  which 
make  it  more  noisy.  Whether  it  has  been 
thus  improved  is  another  matter.  Thechoruscs 
of  "Israel.”  that  is  tho  greater  number 
of  those  chosen  for  tins  occasion— were  fa- 
miliar to  tho  chorus  and  they  wore  sung  for 
the  most  part  with  precision  and  power.  TTioy 
were  also  sung  in  the  traditional  manner— 
that  is.  with  nearly  ino  same  degree  of  force 
from  tho  beginning  to  the  end.  W bother  tins 
is  right,  whether  they  were  so  sung  iu  Han- 
del's • time— these  are  questions  hard 

to  solve;  but  H is  equally  bard 
to  peheve  that  Handel  did  not. 

employ  some  variety  of  expression.  Nor  did 
it  seem  possible  that  the  chorus  of  this  even- 
ing was  the  timid  chorus  of  yesterday.  T he 
solos  were  sung  very  accentaclt  by  Mrs.  Pat- 
rick Walker  Mis.  Alves.  Mr.  Herbert  Johnson 
and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney.  The  latter  was 
most  heartily  applauded  for  his  singing 
of  tbo  air  of  the  first  part,  and 

the  famous  duet  as  given  by 
Messrs.  Whitney  and  Dufft  awoke  unbounded 
entliusiasism.  In  many  rtspecis  tbo  final  con- 
cert was  tho  mosCVleasing  of  the  series,  so  tal- 
as tho  work  of  the  chorus  is  considered.  This 
is  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn’s 
connection  with  the  Worcester  association  and 
the  event  was  fitly  commemorated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  concert.  As  soon 

as  he  appeared  upon  the  stage 

ho  was  greeted  with  an  orchestral  salute,  and 
both  chorus  and  audience  joined  in  long- 
continued  applause.  The  Hon.  Edward  L. 
Davis,  the  president  of  the  Association,  in  a 
gracefully  worded  and  feeling  speech, 

expressed  publicly  to  Mr.  Zerrahn 

j the  thanks  of  the  association  and  the 
city  their  heartfelt  appreciation  of  his  fait h- 
lul  labors,  and  their  best  wishes  for  the  future 
years  of  usefulness.  Then  Mr.  Davis  presented 
[ Mr.  Zerrahn  with  a check  for  the  very  , 

substantial  amount  of  ?1500.  Mr.  Zerrahn 
was  visibly  affected  and  he  spoke  a few  words 
of  sincere  gratitude  to  the  audience,  the 
chorus  and  the  orchestra.  Philip  Hale. 


Edwin  M.  Bacon,  Editor. 
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I have  often  spoken  of  the  limitations  of  our 
modern  system  of  education,  of  the  super- 
ficiality of  our  genteel  acquirements.  Daily 
do  X find  examples  of  skin-deep  learning  at 
the  club.  One  man  will  read  hastily  a maga- 
zine article  upon  some  subject  of  science,  and 
after  an  interval  ot  two  or  three  days  will  art- 
fully direct  the  conversation  until  he  can  re- 
lieve himself  of  his  mental  indigestion.  An- 
other will  talk  familiarly  of  English  politics 
and  Russian  plots,  but  tike  the  young  man  in 
the  play  of  last  week,  all  lie  knows  of  Bolivia 
is  that  it  is  "on  the  map.”  1 have  noticed. 

however,  that  nearly  every  man  in  the  club 
is  an  authority  upon  city  government  (includ- 
ing the  problem  of  rapid  transit),  photogra- 
phy. music  and  cookery.  Indeed,  there  are  so 
many  past  grand  masters  of  the  pot  and  kettle 
—that  is.  according  to  their  own  confession— 
that  I wonder,  when  1 bear  their  wives  or 
daughters  deploring  the  necessity  of  Milesian 
cooks  and  groaning  over  the  harassing  cares 
of  domesticity. 

* * 

But  the  other  eveniug  as  one  of  these  dis- 
ciples of  Dumas— most  delightful  of  cooks  and 
novelists— was  enlarging  upon  his  favorite 
theme,  accident  brought  detection,  though  I 
confess  that  it  was  in  a detail  that  might  be 
considered  by  the  thoughtless  unimportant. 
But  every  artist  should  be  conversant  with 
the  nomenclature  of  his  trade.  Now  the 
question  was  concerning  game.  A friend  of 
mine,  a charming  fellow,  who  lives  in  the 
District  of  Maiue,  for  so  he  still  describes  his 
state.hadsentmeaquartette(or  shall  Isay  two 
brace?)  of  woodcock.  They  were  to  be  eaten 
that  evening,  and  as  we  were  talking  of  modes 
of  serving  and  appropriate  wines,  my  learned  j 
friend,  who  had  in  a large  measure  monopo- 
lized the  conversation,  was  asked  what  "a  loi 
of  snipe  together”  were  called.  Of  course  he 
knew  a covey  of  partridge,  a bevy  of  quail,  a 
dock  of  plover,  and  a cover  of  woodcock.  But 
what  was  the  word  for  a collection  of  snipe? 
No  one  knew,  and  the  hero  of  the  blazer 
rapped  at  his  forehead  in  vain.  But  a thick 
man  in  the  corner,  wfco  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  swollen  with  utterly  useless  informa- 
tion, quietly  remarked  that  “wisp”  was  the 
sought-for  word.  And  since  then  he  too  is 
looked  upon  as  an  authority ; and  even  until 
now  he  has  escaped  public  exposure. 

Taverner, 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  in  connection 
with  the  new  pavement  of  Tremont  street  l 
spoke  of  tar  and  dreams,  and  then  by  a 
masterly  detour  hinted  at  future  possibilities 
in  psychical  research.  The  laying  of  this  pave- 
ment still  holds  my  attention— and  not  only 
by  tar  or  blocked  cars.  I find  myself  drawn 
thither  day  and  night.  The  fires  please  me 
mightily.  Chiefly.  I think,  because  they  are 
fed  by  logs.  Here  is  proof  visible  and  leelable 
—if  I may  coin  a word— that  forests  still  stand 
in  certain  of  our  States  though  they  be  reck- 
lessly plundered.  The  Italian  passing  by  re- 
members the  fuel-less  winters  of  his  country 
and  is  amazed  at  such  extravagance.  The 
labor  of  the  workman  seems  lightened  by  the 
cheery  blaze*  Hard  coal  and  coke— sugges- 
tive of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  poisoning 
by  gas— depress  me.  and  when  they  are  used 
as  tools  of  work,  the  work  itself  seems  grim 
and  without  relief. 

Our  street  is  temporarily  picturesque.  The 
buildings  adjacent,  to  the  ousy  scene  lose  at 
night  the  hardness  of  their  line?.  Even  official 
austerity  is  softened,  and  retarded  drivers  and 
conductors  jest  for  the  moment.  If  1 were 
Crcesus  instead  of  Taverner.  I should  leave  a 
fund  to  the  city  I so  love  to  provide  for  the 
building  and  burning  of  a bonfire  in  the 
middle  of  the  Common  every  night  of  the 
cooler  months,  that  1,  though  dead,  might 
beautify  my  city  and  gladden  the  hearts  of 
men. 

» 

■*  * 

I have  said  that  these  fires  move  the  austere 
to  merriment.  An  example  will  fortify  my 
statement.  Seated  in  a car  the  oilier  evening 
we  met  in  Bolyston  street  an  electric  machine 
! literally  swarming  with  humanity.  Women 
stood  m>  between  the  seats,  and  men  hung  on 
I by  tooth  and  nail.  As  we  passed,  my  con- 
ductor called  out  in  a liars'u  ana  grating  voice, 
"Why  don't  you  put  ’em  on  the  roof?”  It  was 
not  a witty  remark,  it  was  not  humane.  It 
was  a bitter  redaction  upon,  the  haste,  the 
meekness,  and  llio  general  failure  oi  our 
' civilization.  But  as  soon  as  we  had  turned  the 
; corner  and  were  abreast  a glowing  fire  of 
1 logs— the  sparks  tiew  skyward— the  conductor 
| grinned  at  the  lusty  fellow  feeding  it,  and 
with  a mellow  chuckle,  asked— "Well,  is  this 
hot  enough  for  you?”  I admit  that  the  jest  i3 
not  of  a high  order,  and  1 liavo  heard  it  before. 
But  the  passengers  smiled,  and  odo  or  two 
laughed  outright.  For  we  all  were  reminded 
of  our  common  humanity,  and  that  as  long  as 
we  creep  over  the  surface  of  this  small  ball 
we  might  as  well  creep  good  natuiedly, 
making  the  b03t  of  great  and  potty  troubles. 


Mrs.  Fursoh-Mali,  the  singer,  lias  ju3t  re- 
turned to  New  York  after  a visit  of  two  years 
in  Paris,  and  she  has  explained  to  a reporter  of 
the  New  Y ork  World  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  late  “Lohengrin”  disturbance.  According 
to  her  the  Parisians  will  never  forgetWAGNER’s 
ingratitude,  “as  he  received  his  education  in 
Paris.”  Mrs.  Fursch-Mali  is  an  acknowl- 
edged mistress  of  the  art  of  song,  but  as  an 
historian  she  must  give  way  to  Baron 
unchauseu. 


A New  Y ork  manufacturer  of  corset3  has 
declared  war  against  the  apostles  of  dress  re- 
form. His  proposed  campaign  is  worthy  of 
General  Bonm  of  opera  bouffe  memory: 

He  has  hired  five  handsome  and  attractive 
vouiitf  women  who  are  to  go  about  the  coun- 
try wearing  fashionable  and  exoonsive  cloth- 
mg.  stopping  at  leading  hotels  and  traveluDg 
in  drawing  room  cars  and  carriages  with 
liveried  coachmen. 

The  towns  of  the  United  States  will  be 
visited  and  daily  lectures  will  be  given,  filled 
with  “quotations  from  medical  authorities 
“tending  to  prove  that  corsets  are  conducive  to 
“good  health.”  This  is  indeed  war,  not  to  the 
knife,  but  to  the  waist. 
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Ilread  conscientiously  last  Sunday  afternoon 
at  the  club  the  weekly  rules  and  regulations 
laid  down  in  the  newspapers  concerning  the 
details  of  life,  that  I might  regulate  my 
behavior  thereby;  and  I noticed  that  "Initials 
are  not  considered  good  form  on  note  paper, 
not  eyen  monograms.”  This  did  not  particu- 
larly interest  me.  as  1 have  for  years  used  a 
firm,  plain,  and  unruled  paper  — though  I do 
Dot  delight  in  two-sided  letter  writing,  and 
the  only  notes  I am  punctilious  in  answering  j 
are  dinner  invitations  and  the  good  wishes  of  I 
Miss  Porphyry  sent  to  me  at  the  beginning  of 
each  world’s  year  and  mine  own.  But  looking 
ud  and  across  the  hall  I saw  young  Spriggles 
busily  engaged  in  the  consumption  of  club 
paper  and  envelopes.  Letters  stood  in  high  j 
stacks  upon  the  table.  And  1 formulated  this  I 
, maxim:  The  newness  of  club-membership  is  ' 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  daily 
correspondence.  The  clubliDg  parades  the 
club  stamp  as  the  newly  married  man  his 
wife.  And  I should  regret  this  thrusting  of 
such  dangerous  weapons  as  pen.  ink  and  paper 
into  the  hands  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish, 
were  it  not  that  club-paper  has  occasionally 
its  uses;  a3  when  Thackeray  wrote  that 
delightful  Roundabout  in  defence  of  Lord 
Clyde. 

* 

* * 

i met  the  other  day  with  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  folly  of  bowing  humbly  to 
routine,  of  being  an  inert,  bolted  and  riveted 
part  of  the  great  machine  instead  of  imitating 
the  careless  fly  up  on  the  wheel,  who  revolves 
with  it  according  to  caprice  and  quits  it  at 
will.  I have  a friend,  the  most  respectable 
and  estimable  of  men.  sweet  and  reasonable 
in  all  things  save  one.  and  that  is  politics.  He 
is  a fine  specimen  of  what  is  kno*u  as  the  old- 
liner.  and  it  ii  more  than  probable  that  he 
might  be  justly  numbered  among  the  "war- 
horses”  of  the  party.  It  has  been  his  habit  for 
years  to  read  at  the  breakfast  table  the 
newspaper  of  his  choice,  that  he  might  be 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  movements  of  the 
adversary  and  be  equipped  for  possible 
encounters  at  his  office  or  his  club.  And  as  be 
thus  gainedistrength  and  comfort  in  his  beliefs, 
so  in  like  manner  he  took  delight  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  news  and  in  the  expression  of 
opinions  upon  the  amusements  and  literature 
of  the  day.  Even  the  advertisements  were 
stamped  with  authority,  and  the  death  notices 
aroused  more  thoughtful  contemplation. 
Outside  of  this  newspaper  there  was  no 
world  of  action  or  of  revery. 

* • 

The  other  morning,  washed  and  shaven, 
with  brisk  step  he  entered  the  breakfast 
room  and  cheerfully  greeting  the  members  of 
the  family,  he  unfolded  tt\e  newspaper  and 
adjusted  his  glasses  with  a preliminary  and 
constitutional  cough.  When,  lo  and  behold, 
through  some  blunder  of  the  carrier  he  held 
in  his  hand-and  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years— the  rabid  organ  of  the  adversary.  His 
first  instinct  was  to  drop  it;  but  habit  pre- 
vailed, and  he  began  to  read.  His  face 
flushed  before  he  had  finished  tho  first  ed- 
itorial column.  He  complained  of  the  coffee 
with  the  second.  He  glanced  at  the  head 
lines  of  a political  meeting  and  immediately 
disparaged  the  butter.  As  he  read  the  tele- 
graphic  news  from  New  York  he  doubted  the 
correctness  of  the  eggs.  And  I regret  to  add 
that  when  be  reached  the  summary  of  Sun- 
day sermons  he  broke  out  in  cynicisms  and 
imprecations.  r 

* it 

Be  left  the  house  without  the  usual  farewell 
to  his  wife-she  blushed  as  she  gave  me  this 
detail— and  lost  his  favorite  car.  Fatality 
pursued  him  throughout  the  day.  He  could 
not  find  an  important  contract.  A list  of  cases 
consulted  the  day  before  was  missing.  The 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  was  abnormal. 
The  waiter  in  the  restaurant  liad  not  reserved 
his  seat.  The  office  boy  sneaked  away  to  the 
ball  match.  And,  when  he  finally  reached  his 
club  for  the  quiet  hour  before  dinner,  he  found 
a political  foe  in  aggressive  mood,  who 
badgered  him  until  lie  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  room.  And  all  this  happened  because  he 
was  a creature  of  routine.  The  carrier  un- 
wittingly had  ruined  his  day,  and  contributed 
to  my  chapter— as  yet  unwritten  upon  Man 
as  a Political  Beast.”  Taverner. 


A DOCUMENT  FOE  REALISTS. 

Mr.  Dennett,  the  proprietor  of  several 
lnnch  rooms  in  the  city  of  New  York,  some 
time  ago  introduced  a system  of  daily  prayer- 
meetings  for  the  benefit  of  his  waiters,  male 
and  female,  thinking  thereby  to  improve  the 
service,  and  to  distract  the  attention  of  his 
help  from  the  subject  of  salary,  for  they  had  j 
complained  that  they  were  under-paid.  It 
was  only  last  Saturday  that  we  spok-s  of  the 
system  of  Mr.  Dennett,  and  since  then  there  1 
has  been  flat  rebellion  in  bis  Park  Raw  place. 
The  proprietors— for  Mr.  Dennett  has  a 
wicked  partner — and  the  waiters  have  been 
submitted  to  a rigid  examination  by  New 
YTork  reporters,  and  the  evidence  brought  out 
is  of  genuine  interest  to  all  disciples:  of  the 
pseudo-realistic  school  in  search  af  “docu- 
"ments”  for  plays  or  Dovels. 

The  male  waiters  rebel  against  the  intro- 
duction of  prayers  to  which  they  are  obliged 
to  listen,  in  the  routine  of  daily  life,  and  Mr. 
Waxter  Mcxligan  “voiced”  the  prevailing 
discontent,  when  he  cried  out  in  indignation 
and  wounded  pride,  “I’m  no  usher  in  no  gos- 
“pel  joint.”  But,  alas,  it  is  not  a question  of 
religious  principle,  nor  is  there  a conflict  be- 
tween honest  agnosticism  and  stern  and  equal- 
ly honest  sectarianism.  It  is  a war  between  j 
the  sexes,  and  the  cause  thereof  is  the  old  and 
sordid  one  of  pecuniary  gain. 

Examine  the  evidence  ot  Miss  Horrigan, 
described  as  a “comely  blonde.”  Her  lan- 
guage, to  be  sure,  is  somewhat  violent,  but 
this  is  not  unnatural.  She  calls  the  prayer 
meeting  a “bluff”  and  adds  that  its  purpose  is 
“just  to  get  the  girls  all  together  so  the  roll 
“can  be  called.”  The  male  waiters  are  "big. 
loafers.” 

It  ts  a shame  the  way  they  are  acting.  They- 
are  trying  to  stop  us  ladies  from  gettiu’  a liv- 
ing and  are  makin’ all  this  fuss  tliemselves. 
We  ladies  are  satisfied.  We  get  Se  a week 
1 and  two  meals  a day.  an’  no  Sunday. 

And  Miss  Horrigan  is  not  contradicted. 
She  is  supported  in  her  statement  1^-Mr. 
Swain,  the  partner  of  Mr,  Dennett.  Hie. 

| too,  declares  that  the  men  make  all  the  fuss. 

| “They  want  me  to  discharge  the  girls  and 
take  men.  I won’t  do  it.  I propose  to  run 
this  busiuess  without  interference  by  the 
waiters,  and  if  they  do  not  like  it  they  can  do 

their  da Fortunately  he  saw  at  once 

the  incongruity  of  his  language  and  turned 
the  sentence  that  would  so  have  grieved  good 
Mr.  Dennett. 

Here  surely  is  a scene  with  dialogue  ex- 
pressed and  suggested  that  fits  admirably  the 
views  of  novelists  and  play-wrights  of  the  new 
dispensation.  The  resources  of  the  paDer  box 
factory  and  elevator  life  seem  to  have  been 
exhausted,  and  here  are  scenes  for  a story 
of  contemporaneous  human  interest.  Or 
as  the  second  act  of  a drama 
of  every-day  life,  what  could 
he  more  true  or  full  of  “local  color.  ’ Miss 
Horrigan  as  leading  lady ; Mr.  Mulligan  as 
a scheming  villain  in  a dress  suit ; Mr.  Swain 
as  the  capitalist  beset  with  problems  of  labor; 
the  summons  to  prayer;  the  calling  of  the 
roll;  the  inattention  of  the  hungry  guest 
(played  by  the  low  comedian);  the  rage  of 
Mulligan  as  he  shouts  the  orders  into  the 
kitchen ; why,  here  is  material  that  the  Gon- 
court  brothers  would  have  envied.  And 
there  is  no  action,  no  great  passion  to  divert 
or  thrill  the  audience  or  in  any  way  cause  it  to 
sin  against  the  canons  of  modern  dramatic 
taste. 


The  London  Star  thinks  that  “a  prin 
“underlies  women’s  smoking,  and  that 
“pie  is  equality.  By  all  means  let 
“smoke,  and  teach  men  refinement  while  they 
"doit.”  Unfortunately,  women,  when  th  y 
smoke,  prefer  the  cigarette  to  the  cigar,  or  the 
pipe  in  which  is  best  tasted  “divine,  rare, 
"super  excellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far  be- 
“yond  all  the  panaceas,  potable  gold,  and 
“philosopher’s  stones.”  They  are  too  apt,  in 
this  country  at  least,  to  smoke  secretly  and 
inordinately.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public smoking  of  pipes  by  women  was  not 
uncommon,  but  those  were  heroic  days  when 
women  aiso  used  the  rifle  and  the  axe.  So 
too  in  the  Elizabethan  age  tobacco  was  not 
confined  to  men.  Mary  Frith,  more  faroil-  . 
iarly  known  as  Moll  Cutpurse,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  woman  “who  vindicated 
“for  her  sex  the  right  of  smoking"  and  in  her 
portrait  taken  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
ago  she  liasi  a long  pipe  in  her  mouth.  But  I 

this  “virginal  virago”  was  called  ilia  Roar- 

“ing  Girl,”  and  she  once  did  penanco  at 
Paul’s  Cross.  Whether  her  smoking  was  of 
refining  influence  upon  her  male  associates  is 
not  recorded. 
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There  is  much  complaint  about,  tho  decay 
of  oratory,  but  now  and  then,  evon  in  campaign 
speeches,  wo  learn  that  tongues  are  still 
touched  by  living  coals.  Here  is  Mr.  J.  Sloat 
Fassett,  for  instance,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  New  York.  lie  goes  to 
Watertown,  a spot  not  pregnant  with  sugges- 
tion. Bat  Mr.  Fassett  thinks  of  Elmira,  his 
home,  “a  nice  town,”  and  faithful  to  it,  even 
in  Watertown,  ho  breaks  out  in  eulogy. 

I have  seou  only  pleasant  days  there,  for 
memory,  you  know,  the  arrant  cheat,  always 
leaves  out  the  dark  days  of  a man’s  life,  and 
like  the  prism,  throws  all  the  light  of  tho  past 
in  prismatic  colors  on  tho  screen  of  the 
present. 

This  is  a mingling  of  patriotism  and  science  ■ 
that  Mr.  Flower  will  hardly  equal. 

71 

That  was  a sweet  face— tho  face  I watched 
in  a streot  car  the  other  day.  It  would  not 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  susceptible 
youth.  It  would  not  have  awakened  the  jeal- 
i ous  depreciation  of  lovely  woman.  But  the 
artist  would  have  looked  for  a long  time  and 
thought  of  tho  Madonnas  of  tho  early  Italian 
painters.  That  which  was  womanly  was 
transfigured.  Conscious  of  care,  she  was 
above  it.  And  as  she  read  with  seraphic  calm- 
ness and  eternal  repose  a newspaper.  1 won- 
[ dered  what  the  name  of  it  might  be.  it  was  so 
in  sympathy  with  tho  swVtness  of  her  soul. 

A woman  evidenlly  given  up  to  good  works 
and  holy  thoughts,  she  read  perhaps  the 
paper  of  her  chnrch.  But  its  size  forbade  this 
conjecture.  Or  in  some  weeklv  country 
journal  she  was  reminded  of  scenes  of  girl- 
hood and  friends  in  the  village  churchyard. 
But  as  she  turned  the  page  I saw  it  was  I.o 
Figaro,  the  mirror  of  the  Gallic  mind.  aDd  my 
1 wonder  was  redoubled  at  the  antithesis  of 
saintly  face  and  Parisian  jest. 

m m 

And  I thought  of  the  reflex  influence  of 
printed  words.  Not  without  reason  are 
the  Chinese  superstitious  in  the  mat- 
ter of  print  and  ink.  Not  without 
reason  has  the  man  of  one  book 
beeu  looked  upon  as  dangerous.  Is  it  too 
whimsical  to  believe  that  facial  expression 
may  be  affected  by  the  repeated  and  daily- 
reading  of  certain  books  or  journals?  I am 
-ure  that  the  piratical  phiz  of  the  office  boy 

.om  I described  not  long  ago,  as  well  as  his 

*ting  laugh,  was  formed  by  the  dime  nov- 
,..st.  and  if  he  bad  been  brought  up  on  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton  he  would  have  beeu  sleek 
and  sanctimonious— an  object  of  suspicion. 
Somehow  or  other  I always  associate  the  con- 
firmed reader  of  the  Iron  Age  with  a coal- 
black  beard  and  a coat  covered  with  dust. 
And  I could  without  difficulty  lorecast  in  a 
crowded  car  the  choice  of  daily  newspapers 
bv  the  passengors.  Yet  I am  confounded  in 
my  theory  by  that  sweet  face  I still  remem- 
ber. Perhaps  X saw  her  in  a favorable  light; 
or  perhaps  she  had  passed  over  the  wit  of  "The 
Man  with  the  Iron  Mask”  and  was  reading 
the  literary  supplement.  Taverner. 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

It  was  Dearly  a year  ago  that  I happened  to 
speak  of  Herman  Melville  and  his  marriage 
with  a daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw.  There 
was  in  November  a drama  or  an  operetta 
called  "Paul  Jones”  at  one  of  the  theatres, 
and  that  put  me  in  mind  of  "Israel  Potter.” 
the  strange  story  in  which  Jones  and  Horne 
Tooke  and  Benjamin  Franklin  do  all  manner 
of  extraordinary  things,  and  then  I naturally 
thoughtof  the  author  of  the  story.  I see  that 
he  is  dead  after  a life  of  mingled  storm  and 
almost  sluggish  calm.  Do  boys  between  the 
ages  of  10  aud  70  read  his  books  now?  I fear 
not,  for  some  of  them  are  out  of  print;  and 
yet  I was  mightily  pleased  at  finding  the  copy 
of  "Moby  Dick”— and  what  a queer  yam  it  is 
—thumbed  beyond  repair,  and  with  broken 
back,  the  testimony  of  the  appreciation  of 
frequenters  of  the  Public  Library.  What  a 
grand  fellow  that  harpoon-man  was— 1 have 
forgotten  his  name— who.  when  he  was  in  the 
New  Bedford  inn.  began  dressing  by  putting 
on  his  stove-pipe  hat.  4 

* * 

Then  there  was *  1 ’Types.”  and  who  would 
not  have  lived  among  such  cannibals  and 
watched  the  maidens  bathing  in  the  surf? 
1 lieu  came  "Omoo,”  the  book  that  made  the 
missionaries  so  mad  with  anger.  "Mardi"  1 
never  understood:  it  was  an  olla  podrida, 
compounded  of  transcendentalism,  Kabelais, 
hashish  and  tar.  “White  Jacket”  was  thor- 
oughly delightful,  and  from  "Redburn”  I 
learned  the  interesting  fact  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  English  aristocracy  had  a coronet 
stamped  upon  tneir  boot  heels.  "Pierre”  was 
a stupid  book.  "The  Confidence  Man”  baffled 
my  conjecture.  I never  could  read  his  poetry, 
but  the  short  stories— they  came  out  in  the 
old  Putnam’s  Magazine— were  dear  to  me. 
even  the  grotesque  "Lightning  Rod  Mao,” 


Ho  had  a brother,  Allau,  who  died  some 
time  ago.  He,  too,  was  adventurous,  for  he 
was  a broker  and  risked  money  dutiug  the 
war  in  Minnesota  bonds.  So  the  two  brothers 
saw  grinning  sharks  and  suffered  shipwreck,  i 
Co  mo  Herman,  the  spinner  of  yarns,  was 
more  real  than  Herman  tho  quiet  man w hoi 
found  a port  in  tho  Now  York  Custom  House. 
His  stories  wero  not  mined  by  allusions  to, 
science;  his  sailors  woro- either  naturally, 
simple  or  crazed  by  strange  sights  at  sea;  the.o 
were  not  akin  to  the  creations  of  the  iugemoe. 
Verne,  ami  llio  books  in  which  tliuy  figured 
taught  no  useful  lesson  for  tho  beuefit  of  tho 
priggish  boys.  1 wish  there  weio  moro  stories 
like  them.  And  l wish  Melville  bad  ex- 
plained before  his  death  the  reasons  of  the 
fierce  anu  long- established  hatred  between 
the  White  Whale  and  Captain  Aliab. 

• • 

! noticed  last  evening  that  my  hostess  was 
depressed,  and  aftor  the  dinner  I did  not  hesi- 
tate to  inquire  Into  the  causo.  "Oh,  Mr. 
Taverner,”  she  answered  witli  a sigh,  "I  can’t 
keep  my  mind  from  poor,  dear  General  Bou- 
langer and  his  suicide  by  the  grave  of  Mine, 
de  Bonnemain.  How  he  must  have  loved 
her!  Only  a foreigner  could  have  diod  so 
pathetically.  Our  Americans  are  business 
men,  and  they  have  nosentimeut.”  I confess 
that  I gazed  at  her  in  amazement.  For  she1 
comes  of  stern  New  England  stock,  and 
eminent  divines  have  sprouted  from  the 
family  tree.  Indeed,  her  maternal  grand- 
father, tho  Rev.  Nahum  Chillings,  narrowly 
escaped  the  teeth  of  savage  islanders  who 
were  not  susceptible  to  the  advantages  of 
Calvinism.  And  as  I looked  upon  his  portrait 
■ -it  was  considered  a masterpiece  in  his  time, 
and  an  outstretched  band  and  a distant 
thunderstorm  were  painted,  with  startling 
fidelity— methonght  I saw  a frown  upon  his 
wooden  face. 

I reminded  Mrs.  Cardiac  that  in  certain 
respects  the  late  general  might  be  considered 
a business  man.  as  he  bad  accepted  and  dis- 
posed of  Mme.  de  Bonnemam’3  fortune— the 
handsome  sum  of  f.1,500,000.  I also  reminded 
her  of  the  fact  that  this  woman  who  loved 
him  so  truly  died  in  July,  and  that  the  code  of 
sentimentality  did  not  allow  so  long  a period 
of  mental  preparation.  But  here  were  three 
months  of  grace  to  meet  his  obligation.  She 
would  not  be  comforted,  however,  and  when 
I ventured  a remark  about  Mme  Boulanger, 
she  said  something  about  the  unfitness  of  the 
occasion  for  a jest.  I confess  that  I was 
amazed.  Not  at  her  views  and  the  expression 
of  them,  for  I have  seen  before  strange  ebulli- 
tions in  New  England  blood:  but  it  was  only 
last  week  that  having  finished  "A  Group  of 
Noble  Dames”  she  protested  against  the  keen 
observation  and  admirable  art  of  Thomas 
Hardy.  Taverner. 

Slang  lias  been  defined  as  language  in  the 
embryo,  an  ,vord3  hastily  coined  and  used  in 
a popular  sense  often  attain  authority  and 
respect.  On  the  other  hand,  what  we  now 
consider  to  be  slang  has  had  in  former  years  a 
legitimate  use.  One  or  two  very  common 
American  expressions  that  are  considered  vul- 
gar may  be  found  in  the  essays  of  Lord  Bacon, 

; and  Tennyson  anticipated  our  needs  when  he 
wrote  in  “Locksley  Hail” : “Smote  the  chords 
| “of  self  that  trembling  passed  in  must1 
j “out  of  sight."  L 
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HERE  XN  BOSTON. 

As  I crossed  the  Common  lately  there  were 
abundant  signs  of  popular  agitation.  Hacks 
were  madly  dashing  towards  Park  Square,  the 
sidewalks  of  Boylston  and  Charles  were  lined 
with  men  and  boys  who  nervously  awaited  an 
event,  and  a brass  band  stood  in  deadly  prox- 
imity. As  I sauntered  slowly  by  the  side  of 
| the  Public  Garden.  I saw  a row  of  carriages. 

) They  were  filled  with  men  who  wore  uni- 
forms. Some  of  them  bore  placards  of  a 
defiant  nature.  These  carriages  were  sur- 
rounded by  gaping  .Jjunian  beings,  such  as 
in  wandoring  menageries  eye  the  feeding  of 
wild  beasts.  An  old  man  with  tottering  lees 
and  white  hair  was  pointing  out  with  lits  cane 
a favored  iudtvidual-probably  a phenomenal 
pitcher— to  a little  boy  whom  he  held  by  the 
hand.  Traffic  was  suspended  in  the  adjacent 
shops.  Smiling  women  looked  down  from 
window  heights.  William  Shakspere.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  and  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias. 
all  seated  in  one  barouche  and  smoking  long 
cigars,  would  not  so  have  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  populace.  And  as  I passed  along, 
unnoticed.  I mused  upon  the  bubble  Fame. 

I was  surprised  the  other  day  when  I saw 
young  Spriggles,  who  has  twice  spent  a sum- 
mer in  Europe,  take  off  his  hat  in  the  crowded 
streot  to  a plain  and  unpretending  fellow- 
cidzen,  who  bowed  gravely  in  return.  When 
I saw  young  Spriggles  at  the  club  I was 
curious  enough  to  ask  the  name  of  ;the  friend 
to  whom  be  showed  such  deference.  He  was 
without  shovel  hat  or  holy  ring  or  clerical  tie 
or  mysteriously  buttoned  waistcoat,  ^ior  did 
ho  wear  openly  tho  marks  of  theatrical  or 
literary  greatness.  Nor  was  he  a creditor  and 
therefore  to  be  conciliated,  for  young  Sprig- 
eles.  iike  Justice  Shallow,  hath  iand  and 
beeves. 
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Tho  ingonuous  youth  replied  that  tho  n 
In  questlou  was  neither  diiHInuumliud  unr 
familiar  friend ; in  fact,  he  described 
"saloon  acquaintance.”  at.d  tln-u  tntiniad 
hnd  been  confined  to  conversations  while* 
they  wore  stranded  on  tho  bar.  "But," --aid 
Spriggles,  "it  is  the  proper  thing  to  take  your 
hat  off  to  moil  as  well  as  to  women,  and  WO 
Amortruus  have  been  so  long  regardless  of  nil 
Clio  littlo  courtesies  of  life  that  wo  are  fast 
becoming  boors.  Tho  young  fellows  treat 
girls  of  tiioir  age  as  though  tlioy  were  folios.  ., 
aud  they  bIiow  but  little  respect  to  age.  You 
can  sneer  at  me  if  you  please,  but  I certainly 
intend  to  uo  courteous  to  both  meu  aud 
women.” 

Now  I am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  there  is 
much  truth  in  Spriggles’s  views.but  I confess 
I should  be  loath  losee  here  in  Boston  an  in- 
discriminate tipping  of  hats.  The  courtesy 
seoms  rattier  obsequiousness.  1 well  remem- 
ber the  saying  of  an  old  friend  of  mine— poor 
follow,  lie  has  escaped  the  boudago  of  hat! 
and  social  pleasures.  "Taverner.  I take  off 
my  hat  to  every  woman  whom  I meet,  of 
high  or  low  position  ; I take  off  my  bat  to  our 
good  friend  the  Bishop  and  to  tho  Governor  of 
tho  State;  and  with  these  exceptions,  1 wear 
and  keep  my  liat  cocked  as  I please.”  The. 
public  baring  of  the  head  should  not  bo  com- 
mon. A man  should  not  be  everybody’s 
servant.  And  yeti  applaud  Walt  Whitman 
when  1 read  ‘the  Fresident’s  taking  off  his 
hat  to  the  common  people,  not  they  to  him, 
is  unrhymed  poetry.” 


SCARF  PIN  CRITICISM. 

It  was  an  old  reproach  that  in  our  college,, 
all  languages  were  taught  save  English.  Stu- 
dents that  knew  not  the  simple  pathos  of  I 
Ihomas  Heywood  and  the  blood-red  horror  I 
of  John  Webster  could  tell  the  lost  tragedies  J 
of  Aeschylus  by  name.  The  patient  read 
of  Marivaux  had  never  followed  the  wando 
ings  of  Caleb  Williams.  This  reproach  has* 
fortunately  lost  its  stiug;  in  the  University  of 
Harvard  the  study  of  our  noble  language  and 
literature  is  required.  And  any  plan  or  de- 
vice that  will  awaken  the  mind  of  youth  to  j 
the  glories  of  our  mother  tongue  should  he  | 
most  heartily  encouraged,  even  though  it  be 
imperfect  in  its  construction  and  seem  td 
thoughtless  minds  grotesque. 

it  is  then  a gratifying  sign  of  tho  present 
interest  felt  in  the  knowledge  and  the  purity 
of  English,  when  a thea’trical  manager  ear- 
nestly strives  to  raise  the  standard  of  dramatic 
criticism  by  suggesting  a literary  tournament 
and  holding  out  the  promise  of  reward  for  the 
most  successful  competitor.  Now  this  is  in 
our  own  city. 

There  will  soon  be  a revival  of  a play  that  I 
when  it  was  produced  last  spring  excited  more 
than  ordinary  comment.  Nor  was  this  sur-(  | 
prising,  for  we  learn  from  the  recently  issued) 
circular  of  the  present  business  manager  that 
the  play  is  not  only  “highly  purposeful”  but  1 
that  it  illustrates  “the  transition  from  the  , 
“drama  of  the  plot  and  style  to  the  drama  of 
“intent  and  character,”  and  “it  invites  treat-] 
"ment  of  its  Quality  of  Art,  Standard  of  | 
“Taste,  Truth  to  Life,  Power  to  Interest,  and 
“Ethical  Impression.”  Any  judicious  person 
will  at  once  admit  that  a play  which  does  all 
this,  aud  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is,  to  bor- 
row an  expression  from  the  French,  a very  re- 
markable machine. 

The  manager  is  not  satisfied  with  the  merits^ 
of  the  play  alone ; be  wishes  equally  satisfac- 
tory criticism.  Naturally  he  looks  towards  ] 
Cambridge  and  Harvard  College,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  noisy  demands  of  New  York 
as  a literary  centre.  He  desires  “to  engage  , 
"the  members  of  Harvard  College  in  a serious  j 
“discussion  of  this  artistic  innovation,”  and,  f 
“co  emphasize  this  desire,”  lie  “will  present1 
"for  the  most  acceptable  criticism,  based  on 
J*“the  standards  indicated  above”  a substantial 
reward  iu  token  of  recognition.  And  what  is 
this  reward?  Not  the  edition  of  Moliere  in  ' 
eight  volumes.  Not  the  Bollen  repriuts  of 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  Not  even  the 
complete  work$  of  the  great  American  realist, 
who  has  taken  such  an  interest  in  the  play.  It  | 
a diamond  crescent  scarf  pin”  now  on  exhi- 
bition in  a shop  window.  And  as  an  additional 
incentive— for  the  vanity  of  man  is  a variable 
quantity  and  it  breaks  out  in  unexpected 
places— “the  accepted  as  well  as  other  worthy 
“criticisms  may  appear  in  the  represental  ive 
“newspapers  and  magazines,  accompanied  by 
“portraits  of  the  authors.” 

Here  is  an  additional  course  in  English 
literature  not  found  in  the  last  catalogue  ofj 
’Harvard,  and  yet  it  is  thrown  opeu  generous  I 
to  the  humblest.  For  at  the  bottom  of  til 
circular  is  the  cheering  statement  thj 
"Special  rates  of  admission  will  bo  arrange 
for  which  application  should  be  made  at  one 
It  was  about  fifteen  years  ago  that  Jarre] 
and  Palmer  invited  the  professors  ai 
seniors  of  Yale  College  to  occupy  front  sea 
at.  Booth’s  Theatre  in  New  York  that  tli  I 
might  see  the  play  of  “Julius  Cresar”  and  i 
prove  tl$eir  minds  by  the  study  of  Rom 
costumes  and  Roman  manners.  But  se-’o 
criticism  was  not  invited  by  the  n- 
and  no  diamonchcrescent  scarf  pin 
fessor  or  senior  from  New  Haven. 
not  even  the  promise  of  a news  _ 
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hekeTn  boston. 
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I am  apt  to  look  askant  at  revised,  expur- 
gated and  abridge!  editions  of  old  and 
favorite  books.  1 lifco  my  authors  in  their 
simplicity  and  as  they  appeared  to  their  com- 
panions. Perhaps  they  were  superstitious  and 
credulous,  garrulous  aud  coarse;  but  I prefer 
them  in  their  every  day  clothes  and  do  not 
recognize  them  when  they  are  shaven  and 
primly  dressed  and  ill  at  ease.  So  I prefer  the 
old  translations  to  those  of  recent  date.  I 
confess  that  I have  never  had  the  heart  to  ex- 
amine carefully  the  revised  version  of  the 
Bible.  X choose  to  read  Montaigne  in  the 
translation  known  to  Shakspere.  I know  of 
notbiDgmore  objectionable  than  Gulliver  or 
Robinson  Crusoe  altered  for  the  use  of  boys 
and  girls,  except  the  mutilated  Tom  Jones 
that  has  been  highly  recommended  for  the  use 
of  children  old  and  young.  And  yet  when  I 
heard  the  other  day  of  a revision  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  I admit  that!  was  not 
seriously  displeased;  for  there  were  extenuat- 
ing circumstances. 

And  the  circumstances  were  as  follows:  Rot 
long  ago  a theatrical  manager  was  seated  in 
his  office,  meditating  upon  the  caprices  of  the 
popular  taste,  when  a young  man.  a member 
of  a chorus,  entered  and  begged  that  he  might 
be  transferred  into  another  company  con- 
trolled by  the  same  manager.  lie  was  an- 
swered with  a "No.”  Nothing  daunted  lie 
then  asked  for  a leave  of  absence.  To  this  the 
manager,  a practical  man.  replied:  "1  pay  you 
to  sing  and  not  to  take  vacations.  ” And  then 
the  young  man  explained.  He  loved  a soprano 
in  the  other  chorus;  he  wished  to  marry  her; 
and  l.e  thought  it  would  he  very  pleasant  if 
they  could  sing  together.  The  manager  was 
human.  Possibly  he  too  had  onc3  lived  in 
Arcadia.  Though  at  first  he  hummed  and 
hawed  with:  "You  don’t  want  to  marry”  and 
' "Why  do  you  want  to  marry  her,"  He  finally 
said:  “What's  the  matter  with  being  manned 
right  hero  next  Sunday.”  Ringing  a bell,  the 
office  hoy  appeared,  aud  heard  the  follow- 
| i:ig  command:  "You  go  down  and  tell  Charley 
| Hitchem  to  come  here  next  Sunday  at  3 
! 0’cicck.  A fellow's  going  to  be  married.  Tell 
him  to  come  heeled  with  his  papers,’- 
* * 

Sunday  came,  and  at  3 o’clock  man  aDd 
maid  stood  betore  the  manager, aud  Authority 
was  present,  properly  "heeled.”  The  official 
was  armed  with  a revised  edition  of  the  form 
oi  solemnization  of  matrimony  according  to 
the  use  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
This  form  was  made  more  binding,  however, 
by  sundry  insertions  and  amendments.  The 
"Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts”was  not  for- 
gotten, and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  was 
deepened  by  a phrase  in  winch  "in  and  for  the 
county  of  Suffolk”  was  vested  with  mystical 
meaning.  When  the  right  hands  were  joined  to- 
gether there  was  an  impressive  silence,  finally 
Droken  bythese  words:  “Those  whom  man  and 
God  have  joffiod  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder.”  And  the  manager,  deeply  moved, 
coughed  ouce  or  twice;  then  with  a firm  voice 
he  ordered  "a  quart  bottle  of  wine.” 
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Truly  this  is  an  age  of  invention.  It  was  i 
only  the  other  day  that  I read  of  a remarkable  j 
species  of  newly-discovered  "phone”  by  which  I 
the  vague  sounds  heard  at  night  in  thick 
woods  and  lonely  fields,  or  even  the  harmonies 
of  the  distant  rolling  planets  may  be  gathered 
and  preserved  like  plums  and  peaches  for 
future  use.  And  last  night  I heard  of  another 
invention  which,  while  it  is  perhaps  not  so 
strikingly  original,  is  more  to  be  commended 
for  its  utility.  The  inventor  has  boon  a | 
dweller  in  fiats,  aud  his  invention  is  the  fruit  | 
of  the  tree  of  bitter  experience. 

It  is  simple  in  design  and  construction,  and 
it  is  called  “The  Fireside  Prolector.”  Its  pur- 
- pose  is  to  insure  privacy  and  discourage  beg- 
ging. The  man  in  the  fiat  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  world.  A treacherous  tube  thrusts 
its  open  mouth  into  the  street.  It  invites  tho 
business,  the  complaints  and  even  the 
jests  of  the  passer-by.  The  electric 
bell  summons  tho  attention  of  the 
tenant,  who.  putting  an  ear  to  his  end  of  the 
tube,  is  urged  to  gratify  the  pecuniary  long- 
ings of  strangers  or  to  sell  the  clothes  upon 
his  back.  He  does  not  dare  to  neglect  the  call 
of  the  bell,  lest  he  miss  the  visit  of  a friend  or 
fail  in  some  engagement.  Therefore  he  is 
kept  continually  iu  a state  of  nervous  irrita- 
tion. Hence  the  need  of  “Tne  Fireside  Pro- 
tector.” 

* ’ I 

* * 

This  ingenious  bit  of  mechanism  consists  of  a 
pipe  running  from  the  bathroom  to  the’cehtre 
of  the  tube  where  it  is  bent  so  that  the  water, 
when  it  is  admitted,  plunges  to  the  mouth  iu 
the  wall  of  the  vestibule.  The  water  is  con- 
trolled by  a si  op  cock  in  the  hail  of  the  apart- 
ment, close  by  the  tube.  and.  easily  managed 
bv  a child.  The  bell  is  rung.  Tho  tenant  goos 
to  the  tube.  Ho  learns  that  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  tho  German  band  in  active  opera- 
tion around  the  corner  is  below.  His  hand  is 
| already  upon  tho  stop  cock;  bat  to  gain  the 
; time  necessary  for  ihe  full  force  of  the  jot.  he 
• shouts:  "How’s  that?”  or  "Beg  pardon  ;”  thus 
keeping  the  visitor’s  attention,  and  in  a 
moment  the  lattor  receives  in  ear  or  mouth  ar, 
answer  of  watery  discouragement.  There  is 
ao  redress.  The  call  is  not  repeated. 

TavebnWk. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  managers  of  the  Cecilia  Society 
of  this  city  are  now  considering  the  , 
utility  of  repeating  their  concerts  of  the 
coining  season  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their 
wages  could  not  otherwise  hear  good 
music.  They  do  not  propose  to  turn 
these  concerts  into  a charity;  but  they 
will  dispose  of  a reserved  seat  in  Music 
Hall  at  a price  not  exceeding  25  cents. 
They  do  not  propose  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  programmes;  on  tho  con- 
trary, they  intend  strenuously  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  excellence  that  has 
characterized  the  programmes  of  the 

1 This  experiment  has  already  been  tried 
in  Chicago  and  with  great  success.  For 
two  years  the  Apollo  Club  of  that  city 
has  repeated  each  concert  to  an  audience 
made  up  of  persons  earning  not  over 
$15  a week.  These  audiences  have  lis- 
tened to  aud  applauded  “The  Messiah,” 
“The'  Dream  of  Jubal,”  selections  from 
“Judas  Maccabaaus,”  “St.  Paul”  and 
Rossini’s  “Stabat  Mater,”  Verdi's  “Re- 
’quiem  Mass,”  Massenet’s  “Eve”  and 
works  of  a similar  character.  They  have 
.also  enjoyed  concerts  devoted  to  glees 
and  part  songs.  They  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  listening  to  the  best  singers 
in  the  enuntry.  At  the  very  start  there 
I were  applications  for  21,000  tickets  for 
' the  first  concert,  aud  the  hall  held  only 
4000.  This  interest  has  been  kept  up  for 
two  years  and  the  demand  is  to  the  seat- 
ing capacity  as  two  to  one.  The  prices 
of  the  tickets  are  15,  20  and  25  cents. 
The  managers  of  the  Apollo  Club  have 
received  words  of  the  warmest  apprecia- 
tion from  workmen  and  different  labor 
associations. 

Of  course,  the  chief  problem  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  managers  of  the  Cecilia 
is  the  method  to  he  adopted  iu  selling 
the  tickets.  Experience  has  taught  that 
if  these  seats  should  he  sold  publicly, 
and  at  the  usual  places,  they  would  be 
snapped  at  by  those  who  could  easily 
pay  the  customary  prices.  And  if  they  j 
were  literally  given  away,  people  of 
ample  means  would  he  found  waiting 
j with  outstretched  hands;  for  it  is  a well 
I established  fact  that  free  tickets  appeal 
1 as  irresistibly  to  the  wealthy  as  to  the 
poor.  In  Chicago,  the  head  men  in 
the  factories,  railways  and  shops  assist 
the  managers  in  the  distribution.  Cir- 
culars are  sent  out  which  announce  the 
programmes  of  the  season,  and  the  work- 
men and  clerks  then  apply  directly  to 
their  employers.  Prominent  employers 
of  this  city  have  already  been  consulted, 
and  they  premise  their  hearty  coopera- 
tion in  the  scheme.  No  pains  should  he 
spared  in  seeing  that  these  tickets  reach 
the  proper  destination,  otherwise  the 
purpose  will  miscarry. 

It  has  been  urged  in  objection  that  the 
success  in  Chicago  is  of  little  meauing 
so  far  as  the  future  of  the  proposed  plan 
of  the  Cecilia  is  concerned,  for  we  have 
here  no  element  so  really  fond  of  music 
as  the  large  German  working  population 
there.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  a love  of  music  has  long  been 
fostered  in  our  public  schools,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  has  had  no  little 
share  in  the  musical  education  of  many 
of  our  townspeople.  At  any  rate  the 
experiment  is  well  worth  the  trial;  and 
it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Cecilia 
Society  that  it  is  the  first  to  attempt  a 
practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  fur- 
nishing the  comparatively  poor  with  a 
noble  pleasure  that  has  hitherto  been 
denied  them.  It  is  also  gratifying  to 
learn  that  many  of  our  rich  men  and 
women  have  already  pledged  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  Cecilia  not  alone  the  cheap 
aud  empty  encouragement  of  words,  but 
money  in  abundance,  if  it  should  ho 
found  necessary  to  call  for  outside  help. 


GRAND  OHfc.UA  HOUSE. 

The  play  “Quack,  M.  D..”  wa3  given  last 
evening  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  for  the 
first  time  iu  Boston.  The  play-bill  described 
it  as  “Fred  Maradeu’s  last  and  greatest  play.” 
and  this  description  will  satisfy  at  once  the 
possible  curiosity  of  the  experienced.  Bat  to 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mars- 
den’s  methods  a few  hints  as  to  the  character 
of  the  comedy  or  drama  or  vvbat-you-will  may 
be  of  interest.  There  is  a quack  doctor 
(played  by  Mr.  Louis  de  Lange)  with  a good 
bear!,  who  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  a 
dead  woman  and  courts  the  widow 
of  a wealthy  brewer.  There  is  a 
scoundrel  who  has  evil  designs  upon 
his  ward,  who  loves  a poor  physician 
befriended  by  the  relict  of  the  brewer.  Tbe 
quack  doctor  is  Deus  ex-machina,  who  con- 
founds tne  guilty,  exalts  the  innocent,  and  is 
rewarded  in  turn  for  his  devotion.  Other 
characters  introduced  are  a fanatic  upon  tbe 
subject  of  phrenology,  his  wife  and  son.  There 
is  learned  talk  concerning  subtle  poisons,  and 
a hypnotic  sceue  serves  to  introduce  an  air 
gressive  song  aud  an  entertaining  species  of 
skirt  dance.  The  dialogue  is  of  the  familiar 
Marsdeii  brand.  The  different  members  of 
the  company  were  earnest  in  their  efforts  to 
please,  and  Mr.  deLauge  and  Miss  Loie Fuller, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Jennings  and  Miss.  Lillian  Cum- 
mings amused  the  audience.  The  play  will 
be  given  the  remaining  evenings  of  this 
week  and  at  the  usual  matinees. 
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MUSIC. 

CAVALLERIA  RUSTICANA. 
Mascagni’s  one-act  opera,  "RusticChivairy,* 
has  bean  compared,  and  not  without  reason, 
to  a short  and  tragic  story  by  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant It  might  with  still  greater  reason  be 
likened  to  "A  Yorkshire  Tragedy.”  that 
dreadfnl  drama  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  for  iu 
this  opera  is  found  a natural  and  intensely  pas- 
sionate instinct  rather  than  tho  faultless  art  of 
the  Frenchman.  In  the  opera  as  well  as  in  the 
short  and  brutal  tragedy  there  are  these  ele- 
ments: simple  means  employed  by  simple 
characters  shake  and  harrow  the  spectator; 
the  march  of  inevitable  events  rasps  his 
nerves  and  takes  away  his  breath ; dramatic 
touches  are  rather  blows  in  their  directness; 
the  occasional  absence  of  judicious  art  is  for- 
gotten in  the  exhibition  of  fierce  truth;  and 
if  the  blooey  chapter  were  continued  to  a 
greater  length  the  mind  and  body  could  not 
endure  the  strain. 

Mascagni  himself  calls  his  work  a melo- 
drama.  The  long  tragedy  of  a Sicilian  story 
is  condensed  into  the  lurid  fury  of  an  hour. 
Fortunate  man  in  his  libretto!  A subject  of 
human  life  is  most  tersely  treated.  There  is 
hero  no  rumagiue  in  the  storehouse  of  myths. 
There  is  here  no  borrowing  from  the  super- 
natural, no  sentimental  mvsticism,  no  pseudo- 
religionism.  Lola's  wiles  are  not  confined  to 
Sicily,  and  Turiddu  has  been  seen  in  New 
England  villages.  And  he  who  listens  to  this 
tale  of  treachery  and  vengeance  remembers 
the  Hue  of  Whitman:  "lam  the  man— I suf- 
fered—I was  there.” 

The  most  impressive  characteristic  of  this 
music  of  Mascagni  is  its  supremo 
dramatic  power.  And  although  he 
is  an  Italian  and  by  no  means 
devoid  of  melody,  nevertheless  melody  is  not 
his  greatest  gift.  In  his  anxiety  to  tell  his  story 
he  has  no  time  to  construct  themes  of  bal- 
anced length.  True,  in  the  overture  the  tenor 
■ sings  a serenade,  but  the  moment  the  curtain 
rfses  and  the  characters  appear,  their  passions 
, too  strong  to  be  expressed  in  sustained 
language.  The  phrases  are  short  and  intense, 
the  rhythm  frets,  and  dissonances  rage  and 
1 scream  out.  There  is  feverish  unrest  from  / 
the  beginmug  to  the  end.  with  the  exception 
of  the  Easter  Hymn  and  the  Intermezzo;  for 
even  the  Storncllo  of  Lola  is  not  allowed  a 
peaceful  end.  But  the  fever  is  the  fever  of  a 
sturdy,  liot-olooded  youth.  aDd  not  the 
artificial  flush  of  a tired  and  worn  out  maker 
of-inusic. 

Mascagni,  the  musician,  is  of  the  new  school, 
but  it  is  the  school  of  the  later  Verdi  and 
Bizet,  and  not  of  Wagner.  The  influence  of 
the  Verdi  of  "Otello”  is  seen  in  nearly  every 
page;  but  the  frankness,  the  faculty  of  ex- 
pressing tho  proper  emotion  in  two  measures, 
the  consummate  knowledge  of  effect,  the 
sense  of  stage  perspective— in  all  these  things 
Mascagni  is  the  pupil  of  Bizet.  The  "Easter 
Hymn”  is  cast  in  a mould  borrowed  from  , 
Gounod,  and  singularly  enough  the  opening  ' 
phrase  of  one  of  Santuzza’s  airs  is  note  for 
note  like  unto  a well  known  song  of  Dvorak, 
an  instance  of  "wandering  melody”  that 
would  delight  William  Tapoert  But  the  ideas 
of  others  adopted  by  him  are  stamped  with 
his  own  individuality.  !■ 

And  becauso  this  melodrama  is  so  full  o^T 
dramatic  energy  to  which  everything  else  is 
subordinated  it  is  difficult  to  poiut  to  this 
scone  or  that  air  and  speak  particularly  of  it. 
For  this  one-act  opera  is  as  devoid  of  unnec- 
essary n easuros  as  a tale  of  Maupassant  is  free 
from  vorbiage  or  any  detail  that  may  distract. 
Yet  the  iemaie  chorus  with  its  exquisite  accom- 
panying harmonies,  the  gloomy  introduction 
before  the  entrance  of  Santizza.  the  noble  swell 
of  the  church  hymn,  the  strange  choruses  of  the 
people  leaviug  the  church,  the  farewell  of 
Tonddu  to  his  motner  and  the  announcement 
of  his  death— all  these  cling  to  the  memory. 
The  carter’s  song  is  characteristic  in  spite  of 
>)jjB  imitations  of  Bizet,  and  the  drinking  songl 
?J$i  its  Offenbachian  refrain  possibly  gain  I 
^ruo  dramatic  working  from  its  very  vul-1 
earity.  The  music  given  to  HaiUuzza  is  adm:-J 
rable  throughout.  Greater,  however.  tha.rv| 
any  melody  is  tho  sense  of  harmonic  fitness  ini 
the  setting  of  thetmnsical  thought,  though  it  1 
must  be  admitted  that  < ccasional  progTess-| 
ions  make  the  purist  protest. 
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he  important  question  of 

question  that  o(  course  caa 

not  be  answered  until  Mascagni’s  score  is 
beard  and  with  the  complete  orchestra  for 
which  it  was  written.  When  Mr.  HoinrlchJ 
directed  the  opera  in  Philadelphia  for  the  tires 
time  in  America,  he  claimed  to  have  had  Mas- 
cagni's partition  upon  his  desk.  This  is  possi- 
ble; hut  he  lias  not  claimed  that  the  parts 
trom  which  the  o reheat  ra  played  corresponded 
with  the  score.  The  Intermezzo,  as  played  bv 
Seidl’B  orohestra,  is  a very  different  thins! 
from  that  writlou  by  Mascagui.  And  until  we 
know  in  lioston  the  composer’s  own  orchestral 
wishes,  wo  have  not  hoard  his  melodrama.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  llauslick  has  called 
him  "a  master  of  orchestral  writing,  produo 
iug  the  most  strange  and  distinguished  etfccts, 
understanding  to  a marked  decree  the  elo- 
quent qualities  of  the  individual  instruments’* 
(1  quote  from  the  excellent  translation  by  Mr. 
benjamin  Cutter).  At  the  same  time  Hanslick 
complains  of  the  "deafening  noise”  in  which 
the  composer  occasionally  delights. 

Whoa  this  melodrama  has  been  given  in 
Germany  it  has  been  mounted  with  the  great- 
estcare  and  sung  by  the  most  competent  sing- 
ers. Last  evening  it  was  given  in  this  citv, 
for  the  first  time.  in  Music  Hall 
and  bv  the  Emma  Juch  Company. 

The  perf  ormance  was  rough  throughout  and 
in  certain  respects  wretched.  Miss  Emma 
Juch  is  to  bo  commended  for  her  earnestness 
in  endeavoring  to  play  a part  unsuited  to  her 
nature.  The  portrayal  of  the  wild  passions 
that  race  in  the  breast  of  Santuzza  is  beyond 
tier  power  and  outside  of  her  imagination, 
She  can  understand  the  character  of  the 
dread#  maiden  Sevla.  but  she  should  leava 
Carmen  and  Santuzza  to  worneu  of  more 
fiory  temoerameut.  Mr.  Montegrilfa 
as  Turid'tn  was  almost  as  intolerable  as  Mr. 
Mertens.  the  A/jio,  and  this  is  saying  much. 
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The  former  displayed  a remarkable  assort- 
id 


ment  of  voices  and  an  nnfumiliarity  with  his 
part;  the  latter  sang  at  random  as  rogaros 
pitcli  and  rhythm  and  with  a thick  Geiman 
accent.  The  other  solo  parts  were  acceptably 
tilled.  The  chorus  was  persistently  and  ag- 
gressively bad  in  sense  of  tonality,  in  quality 
of  tone,  and  in  attack  and  general  accuracy. 
According  to  the  programme  "the  first  singers 
of  the  company,  following  the  custom  pur- 
sued on  the  Contineut,”  assisted  in  the  sing- 
ing of  tho  "Regina  Coeli,”  and  the  result  was 
an  absolute  break-down. 

And  yet  all  these  atiendmg  circumstances 
could  not  pale  tho  fire  of  the  music.  The 
melodrama  was  listened  to  eagerly;  applause 
was  frequ6ntand  honest;  and  the  Intermezzo 
was  repeated.  Although  the  work  of  Mas- 
cagni ts  yet  to  be  heard  in  this  city,  the  per' 
fonnarice  of  last  evenine,  poor  as  it  was. 
showed  the  intrinsic  life  of  the  music  and  the 
promise  of  a renowned  future  for  the  com- 
poser. The  Oiympiau  serenity  that  character- 
izes tho  masterpieces  of  true  art  may  come  to 


Mascagni  with  the  years.  Perhaps  in  this 
very  work  he  has  rid  himself  of  superfluous 


blood  that  might  otherwises  impair  his 
judgment  in  the  future. 

The  programme  was  changed  and  in  mors 
ways  than  one.  Mr.  Moutegriffo  was  substi- 
tuted for  Mr.  Guille.  and  an  act  of  “Trovatore” 
preceded  Mascagni’s  melodrama  instead  of 
the  “Balcony  Scene”  from  "Romeo  and 
Juliet”  Of  the  merits  of  the  performance  of 
this  one  act  of  Verdi’s  familiar  opera  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak.  It  consumed  valuable 
time.  The  waits  were  long  and  beyond  en- 
durance. and  the  audience  justly  waxed 
impatient.  The  orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Bevignani,  was  strengthened  with 
members  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra 

Philip  Hale. 


My  friend  Penloper  is  again  in  trouble  — 
though  it  is  nothing  serious,  only  a passing 
perturbation  of  the  mind.  He  confided  to  me 
the  other  evening  that  it  was  his  fixed  opinion 
that  the  "literary  man”  is  but  a beast  of  bur- 
den.  and  he  himself  thought  seriously  ol  en- 
gaging in  massage.  He  had  heard  lately  of  a 
fisherman  from  the  Cape  who  had  become  so 
experienced  in  the  art  that  his  services  were 
sought  even  in  remote  places,  aDd  he  was  able 
to  demand  the  highest  price.  And  Penloper 
envied  him  his  lot.  But  said  I.  "Why  mass- 
age? What  special  qualifications  have  you  for 
this  business  if  you  drop  your  pen?” 


Nothing  daunted,  he  replied  as  follows:— 
"Taverner.  1 have  spent  many  weary 
moments  in  erasing  phrases  and  sentences 
that  upon  mature  reflection  did  not  please  mo. 
A thought  would  strike  my  fancy  in  night 
watches,  and  hastily  emitting  the  bed  l would 
put  it  upon  paper.  Perhaps  it  was  a jest,  per- 
haps it  was  a philosophical  maxim.  And 
then  I slept,  contented.  But  viewed  in  the 
cold  light  of  day  how  weak  the  humor,  how 
trite  the  thought!  And  then  I rubbed  it  out. 
For  I knew  full  well  that  the  editor  — a fas- 
tidious man  and  hard  to  please  — would  draw 
his  blue  pencil  through  the  lines  if  they 
should  come  before  him.  Now  by  constantly 
rubbing  out  I earn  a scanty  living.  Surely  the 
process  is  reversible,  and  if  by  rubbing  in  I 
can  earn  from  three  to  four  dollars  each  fialf 
hour, why  should  I not  change  my  profession?” 


A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  DRUGS. 


The  Guild  of  St.  Cecilia,  newly  established 
in  London,  ha3  for  its  objective  purpose  the 
restoration  of  invalids  to  health  by  means  of 
playing  upon  musical  instruments  and  sing- 
ing to  them.  The  secretary  of  the  guild  is 
Canon  Harford,  who  is  said  to  be  an  accom- 
plished musician,  poet,  sculptor  and  painter, 
a3  well  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  This  project 
has  excited  praise  and  ridicule  in  England, 
and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment 
in  European  couatries  and  in  America.  It  is 


not  surprising  therefore  that  oertain  of  our 
owu  philanthropists  uro  desirous  of  making 
these  pleasing  experiments  in  our  city  hos- 
pitals. 

Nowhere  is  tho  fiold  more  carefully  prepared 
for  the  possible  crop.  Concerts  without  num- 
ber havo  already  convinced  our  townsmen 
that  music  has  certain  medicinal  properties. 
Thore  aro  symphonios  that  compel  nleop. 
There  aro  sonatas  that  put  opium  to  con- 
fusiou.  There  are  German  singers  with  voices 
more  irritatiug  than  the  most  arrogant  blister. 
These  musical-medicinal  properties  are  known 
and  undisputed. 

But  even  in  this,  though  at  tong  intervals, 
dame  History  is  found  at  her  favorite  trick  of 
repetition.  Our  civilization  is  a thing'of  shreds 
and  patches  stolen  from  the  dusty  and  forgot- 
ten garments  of  past  generations.  In  tho 
childhood  of  the  world  the  physician  and  tho 
musician  were  twin  brothers.  -Music  was  tho 
most  potent  of  drugs.  It  killed  tho  pest  that 
raged  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy,  just  as  in 
364  B.C.  Etrurian  flute  players  dancing  to 
their  tunes  tooted-out  the  plague  in  Roman 
streets.  Melancholy  was  assuaged  by  the 
harp,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  Saul  and 
David.  Atlieuaius  lends  similar  exam- 
ples. According  to  Dr.  Albrecht  the  dili- 
gent practice  of  music  brought  out  the  per- 
spiration of  the  hearer  as  well  as  that  of  the 
player.  Then  there  is  the  judicious  Dr.  Bat- 
tista 1'orta,  who  three  centuries  ago  proposed 
the  ingenious  theory  that  many  diseases 
might  bo  cured  by  tunes  played  ■ upon 
instruments  made  of  medicinal  woods. 
A fever  patient  should  listen  to  tho 
tones bpf  a quinine- wood  Ante  ornamented 
with  the  bark.  A poplar  instrument  would 
ease  sciatic  pains,  one  made  of  cinnamon 
would  do  away  with  fainting  spells,  and  dropsy 
would  succumb  to  fife  of  hellebore.  Peter 
Lichtenthal  not  only  agrees  with  his  illus- 
trious predecessor  but  name3  as  diseases  pecul- 
iarly susceptible  to  musical  treatment,  gout, 
catalcpsis,  fever  and  ague,  epilepsy,  fits,  poi- 
soning from  insect  bites,  and  even  that  most 
lingering  and  deeply-rooted  ailment,  stupidity. 
The  curious  may  also  consult  with  advantage 
the  writings  of  Kikcher,  Webb,  Nicolai, 
Schneider,  Engel  and  those  cited  by  Kast- 
nkb  in“Les  Danses  des  Morts.” 

Alas ! how  the  glory  of  music  is  departed. 
We  plume  ourselves  upon  the  cultivation  of 
voice  and  instrument,  but  while  we  prate  of 
education,  we  have  lost  sight  entirely  of  the 
more  important  sanitary  mission  of  music. 
Were  we  truly  musical,  a wandering  German 
street  band  would  uo  longer  be  regarded  as 
a thing  of  terror  but  as  a tonic,  so  strong  how- 
ever that  it  should  be  most  discreetly  used. 
The  melancholy  flute  played  in  a neighboring 
flat  would  no  longer  he  called  a pest 
but  a destroyer  of  microbes.  The  authoritative 
blasts  of  not  remote  cornets  would  be  wel- 
comed as  clearing  the  air  of  pestilential  va- 
pors. And  even  the  pianoforte  might  he  of 
utility  as  encouraging  the  hearer  to  abundant 
out-door  exercises. 

These  experiments  in  the  hospital  will  there- 
fore be  watched  with  real  interest.  Generous 
doses  of  Brahms  may  yet  take  the  place  of 
dangerous  morphine;  Wagner  may  succeed 
themoxa;  and  Strauss  may  bring  life  to 
rheumatic  legs.  Music  will  lend  itself  equally 
to  the  wishes  of  Hahnemann’s  disciples ; and 
chills  and  fever  may  be  treated  by  vocal 
shakes  of  long  duration.  Nor  will  the  cura- 
tive power  of  music,  once  reestablished,  be 
bounded  by  hospital  limits.  Symphony  con- 
certs will  be  the  more  desired,  and  cot3  com- 
manding the  highest  price  will  line  the  aisles. 
The  conductor  of  the  future  will  be  a physi- 
cian of  high  degree,  and  doctor  of  music  will 
then  no  longer  be  au  empty  title. 
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Were  I not  a man  of  cheerful  humors,  I 
should  have  been  sorely  depressed  as  yester- 
day I stro'led  through  the  Public  Garden,  | 
Everywhere  I read  advauce  circulars  an- 
nouncing the  approach  of  frost  and  snow. 
Thick  outer  garments  were  in  readiness  for  J 
tender  shrubs.  Here  and  there  the  earth  had 
been  rudely  exposed,  and  stripped  of  its  gaudy  i 
summer  clothes,  it  awaited  the  wintry  shroud. 
The  clouds  above  were  leaden.  Ana  seated  ! 
beneath  the  Cass  monument  was  an  old 
woman  with  a huge  feather  duster.  She  was  \ 
looking  up  at  the  statue,  and  fingering  her 
bonnet  as  though  ready  to  remove  it  and  go  to 
work.  And  I almost  took  the  liberty  of  advis- 
ing her  to  use  the  duster  discreetly,  lest  she 
might  injure  the  statue  or  possibly  knock  it  | 
from  the  pedestal.  But  possibly  she  began 
operations  upon  Charles  Sumner,  for  he  is 
nearer  the  street. 


I was  norsuadod  to  hoar  the  now  opera  tho 
other  evening  at  Music  llall.  In  faot  I was 
somewhat  curious  to  look  at  this  musical  bouo 
of  contention  over  which  so  many  managers 
have  quarreled.  So  1 sat  through  tho  dreary 
waits  until  the  curtain  rose  upon  "Rustic  Cav- 
alry” as  1 havo  heard  it  railed.  Now  I 
do  not  propose  to  say  anything  about 
I he  music,  for  there  has  enough  been  written 
upon  this  subject,  nor  am  I qualified  to  speak. 
I was  somewhat  interested  in  tho  drama  with 
its  highly  obioctionablo  characters,  and  1 con- 
fess that  Sicily  seems  to  mo  an  undesirable 
dwelling  place,  if  mayhem  always  follows  a 
refusal  to  drink.  But  as  is  usual  when  I go  to 
the  theatre  or  concert-ball  I found  mv  chief 
delight  in  watching  tho  audience. 


When  the  young  man  in  the  play  who  vi- 
brates between  two  women  is  about  to  fight  a 
duel  he  very  properly  seeks  his  mother  to  bid 
her  good-bye.  In  his  search,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  rapid  fiddling,  he  calls  out  for  hor, 
crying,  "Mama.”  And  at  this  the  audience 
laughed  heartily.  Now  this  same  audience 
was  made  up  of  very  respectable  peoplo; 
many  of  them  parents,  and  not  a few  church- 
goers. They  looked  upon  a tragic  situation. 
A son  in  pern  of  his  life  seeks  his  mother  to 
kiss  hor,  perhaps  for  the  last  time.  And  the 
audience  roared  at  the  sight.  Did  the  laugh- 
ter come  from  nervousness?  Was  there  a fear 
of  showing  emotion  in  a public  place?  Or  is 
I he  display  of  filial  affection  as  well  as  the 
use  of  childish  words  of  endearment  ridicu- 
lous? 


Perhaps  we  glory  in  the  fact  that  we  are  tot 
so  sentimental  as  our  foreign  neighbors.  We 
certainly  are  not  so  frank  in  our  affections. 
We  inherited  a certain  amount  of  cold  reserve 
from  our  English  forefathers,  and  the  New 
England  climate  has  not  tended  to  melt  the 
congealed  blood.  X have  known  young  men 
of  breeding  who  have  shrunk  from  maternal 
embraces  upon  the  arrival  or  departure  of 
trains.  Yet  the  mother’s  embrace  may  be  of 
great  utility,  as  when  it  follows  the  nomina- 
tion of  a candidate  in  crowded  hall,  and  is 
not  far  removed  from  tho  reporter’s  desk. 


Nor  can  we  escape  from  the  reproach  of 
sentimentality,  if  such  episodes  as  that  of  the 
recent  strike  at  the  new  Columbia  Theatre  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Here  is  a strike  aris- 
ing from  a question  not  of  wages  or  hours  but 
of  pure  sentiment.  As  is  frequently  the  custom 
when  theatres  are  opened,  the  names  of  the 
head  men  concerned  in  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment and  decoration  were  printed  upon  the 
bill  of  the  play.  One  of  them  was  designated 
as  "Foreman  of  Masons”  instead  of  "Superin- 
tendent of  the  Building.”  and  about  eighty 
workmen  were  so  wounded  in  the  heart  by 
this  "outrage”  that  they  refused  to  work,  and 
1 have  remained  in  dignified  idleness.  Truly, 
j an  episode  for  opera-bouffe.  And  here  is ! 
another  instance  of  our  undemocratic  fondness  1 
I for  titles  and  display,  to  which  I recently 
alluded. 


O CTr  - cl  I 

A DUEL  TO  THE  DEATH. 


It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  Southern  news- 
papers that  Art  is  occasionally  encouraged  in 
the  South  and  by  press  and  by  people.  This 
encouragement,  however,  is  given  in  a peculiar  | 


way  and  in  accordance  with  local  traditions. 
True,  these  traditions  have  suffered  a slight 
change,  but  chivalry  still  fires  the  Southern 
heart,  and  the  tournament  and  the  duel  still 
live.  Nor  are  the  weapons  used  in  the  artistic 
contests  less  deadly  than  lance,  or  knife,  or 
rifle. 

There  will  in  a few  days  be  a “tourney”  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  tho  display  of  the 
“pianistic  powers”  of  Mr  Joseph  Hart 
Dknck  of  Atlanta  ana  Mr.  Kehler  of  Birm- 
ingham. Several  pieces  of  a noisy  nature  will 
be  played — such  as  “The  Awakening  of  tho 
Lion”  and  the  “Second  RhapsodieHongroise;” 
aud  a committee  of  musicians— at  a safe  dis- 
tance— will  act  as  judges.  The  conditions 
of  the  combat  are  not  clearly  stated, 
and  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentlemen  fire  in  turn,  or  together,  at  the 
given  signal,  which  will  he  the  dropping  of  a 
handkerchief.  The  fight  will  probably  he 
governed  by  the  D’ Albert  rules,  which  are 
now  generally  favored  by  heavy-weight  pian- 
ists. What  betting  there  is,  is  in  favor  of  Mr.  j 
Denck,  who  eujoys  the  enviable  reputation  of 
being  “eccentric  and  phenomenal.”  Tho 
Atlanta  Constitution  guarantees  fair  play  and 
announces  that 

—Such  points  as  expression,  phrasing,  con- 
ception, power,  Drilliancy,  elegance,  will  be 
considered,  and  of  course  technique  will  be 
taken  into  account.  Such  a pianistic  duel  us 
this  has  never  taken  place,  and  it  will  be 
watched  with  interest  by  Mr.  Denck’s  A lanta 
admirers. 

Northern  managers  will  be  present,  and  if 
the  affair  answers  tho  reasonable  exnectation 
we  may  soon  see  in  Boston  and  New  York  an 
agreeable  departure  from  the  customary 
monotony  of  the  musical  season.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  merely  a contest  of  endurance, 
or  a tug  of  war  between  the  pianist  and  the 
audience.  But  a well  managed  duel  between, 
say  Paderewski  aud  D' Albert  in  Music 
Hall,  would  excite  genuine  interest.  Of  conrj. 

•e  challenged  party  should  have  hi 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

In  these  days  of  hastv  cramminsr  and  gen- 
_eral  information  I hold  it  beneficial  lor  a man 
| occasionally  to  plunge  into  the  Fool  of  Igmo- 
1 rauce  and  then  pass  through  the  adjacent 
I Slough  of  Despond.  Otherwise  he  would  be 
perk  beyond  endurance  and  a bore  to  his  in- 
terior self.  My  own  plan  is  to  read  at  least 
once  a month  a journal  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  some  trade,  and  then  I wonder  at  the 
scantiness  of  my  knowledge.  I lately  reveled 
in  the  mysteries  of  pig  iron,  and  I picked  my 
I way  through  paragraphs  that  fairly  bristled 
I with  verbal  snares  and  pitfalls.  This  week  I 
I came  across  a copy  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  i 
I Reporter  and  even  in  the  columns  devoted  j 
I to  hide-bound  jests  and  “Social  Gossip"  I 
I found  stumbling  blocks. 

« * 

Now.I  do  not  refer  to  the  startling  statements 
acerning  "unprecedentedly  low  prices” 

* curious  habits  of  women.  I accept  it  as  a 
Jact  that  "women  take  more  steps  going  the 
Kame  distance  than  men  do,”  only  I trust  they 
fdo  not  move  as  awkwardly  as  the  sentence 
i quoted.  I am  not  vexed  because  "women  with 
little  feet  get  bargains  in  shoe  stores  oftener 
than  those  who  wear  larger  sized  shoes;”  for 
| clerks  and  even  proprietors  are  human  and 
bow  before  the  power  of  beauty.  Ana  I exnlt 
—perhaps  with  joy  that  dangerously  ap- 
proaches malice— when  I road  that  "suburban 
presidents  who  tramp  about  their  grounds  a 
good  deal  in  moist  weather”  are  obliged  to 
wear  shoes  with  rubber  bottoms,  for  tho  pen- 
I alty  is  none  too  severe  for  the  offence.  But 
when  I come  to  the  nomenclature  and  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  trade  then  am  I indeed  lost, 
and  I am  conscious  that  man  in  all  his  glory  is 
but  a poor  thing. 

For  instance.  X read  of  "India  Kid,  all  solid 
stock,  with  opera  toe  and  heel”  and  though 
the  words  are  simple  they  are  yet  without 
meaning  to  me.  Nor  am  I comforted  by  learn- 
ing that  the  same  combination  with  "opera 
toe  and  sensible  heel”  sells  at  a higher  price, 
the  adjective  "sensible”  costing  10  cents.  But 
why  should  there  not  be  a variety  with  "opera 
heel  and  sensible  toe?”  Or  could  not  a lover 
of  music  listen  to  opera  with  feet  shod  sen- 
I sibiv  throughout?  Then  I am  asked  to  ad- 
I mire  "solid  glazea  dongola.”  It  seems  that 
"glove  grain”  is  sold  in  the  South, and  "pebble 
gram”  is  preferred  in  New  England:  another 
‘ instance.  I suppose,  of  race  prejudice  or  cli- 
I matic  influence.  "Serge  shoes”  are  for  "old 
ladies’  wear.”  but  the  age  at  which  it  is  advis- 
able to  purchase  serge  is  not  recorded.  And 
yet  the  youngest  boy  in  the  shopcoula  explain 
these  mysteries  glibly,  and  “snap  derisive 
thumbs”  in  the  face  of  Syriac  professor  or 
juggler  with  logarithms. 


"AS  WE  WERE  SAYING.” 

Sundry  article  i written  by  Charles  Dudley 
Wat ner  for  ‘‘The  Drawer”  of  Harper’s  Alaga- 
\z'ne  have  been  collected  and  printed  in  a very 
tasteful  little  volume.  There  is  a portrait  of 
the  author,  and  illustrations,  in  the  nature  of 
clever  head  and  tail  pieces  have  been  con- 
iBributed  by  H.  W.  HcVickar  and  others.  Irre- 
i spective  of  its  reading  matter  the  book  is  sin- 
Bfcularly  attractive.  The  titles  ot  the  little  essays 
indicate  their  character.  “Social  Scream- 
i;  C,”  "The  Broad  A,”  "The  Dinner-Table 
|Ta!k.”  and  others  serve  as  pegs  upon  which 
llr.  Warner  hangs  tho  variegated  fabrics  of 
1 is  weaving.  Not  that  ho  purposely  wanders 
* rom  the  text.  There  is  here  no  eassay  on 
‘Coaches.”  In  allot  Air.  Warner’s  vana- 
Itione  upon  a theme,  the  air  is  always  distinct, 
fluid  at  the  close  of  the  piece  it  is  heard  in  its 
full  force. 

Here  is  the  easy  reading  that  was  such  hard 
writing.  Here  are  the  lueky  similes,  the  acute 
remarks,  th  > thumb-nail  descriptions  that 
seem  so  natural,  so  spontaneous,  that  the 
reader  is  irritated  because  he  himself  did  not 
take  the  pains  to  set  them  down  upon 
paper,  aud  he  consoles  himself  by 

the  thought,  alter  all  they  are 

commonplace  and  meu  iu  all  centuries  have 
said  practically  the  same  thing,  only  under  an- 
other sky  or  in  another  language.  But  it  is 
this  glorification  of  the  commonplace,  as  in 
the  essay  upon  that  very  subject,  that  makes 
the  volume  so  human  and  so  interesting. 

The  grace,  the  drollery,  the  cheerfulness, 
the  kiudly  satire — these  qualities  of  Mr. 
Warner’s  literary  equipment  have  been  so 
long  appreciated  that  commendation  at  this 
late  day  might  be  impertinence.  These  pages 
bear  no  marks  of  forced  labor,  there  is  no 
thumbing  of  monthly  “copy.”  The  sentences 
grow  naturally,  and  the  ideas  are  as 
luxuriant  as  the  weeds  described  in  that  first 
book  of  Mr.  Warner,  which  won  for  him 
[ , a faithful  public.  And  yet  to  give  extracts 
from  this  little  volume  would  be  an  injustice 
as  weil  as  a labor,  for  each  page  has  lines  that 
seem  born  for  quotation;  but  again  where  each 
individual  taste  may  be  gratified,  it  is  wiser  to 
leave  the  selection  to  the  individual. 

Now  that  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Warner 
and  Mr.  Howells  have  been  thus  collected  for 
the  convenience  of  their  admirers,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  volumes  of  selections  from  "The 
Hasy  Chair”  will  soon  follow;  for,  scattered 
through  the  magazines  of  many  years, 
are  papers  abounding  iu  the  chivalric 
gentleness,  tho  honest  scorn,  the  manly 
pathos,  the  rare  good  sense,  peculiar  in  the  es- 
sence and  the  charm  of  expression  to  Mr. 
George  William  Gnrtis,  the  acknowledged 
master  in  this  art  since  Thackery  died  in  the 
right. 

’ 4*  IFe  W/’rc  Savina . By  Charles  Dudley 
Warner.  Illustrated,  New  York:  Harper 
Ne  Bros.,  1851. J 


HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

I have  not  yet  visited  tiie  Exposition  of  Food 
and  Health  iu  Mechanics  Building,  though  I 
heartily  approve  of  it,— that  is  to  say,  1 think 
it  will  he  of  great  benefit  to  many  people.  I 
myself  am  ail  exposition  of  the  health  that 
comes  only  from  moderation  in  the  use  of  all 
gooa  things.  I confess  that  the  sight  of  food  in 
bulk  might  distress  me  and  perbapsencourago 
sympathetic  indigestion.  Oust  as  in  a night- 
mare I once  saw  an  apparently  endless  pro- 
cession of  animated  edibles  in  which  cattle, 
sheep  and  chickens  were  in  a great  majority, 
and  as  they  passed,  reproachful  eyes  were 
turned  upon  me,  aud  I hoard  a voice,  as  from 
a great  distance,  saying.  "Taverner,  you  owe 
your  life,  your  very  frame  and  tissue  to  these 
poor  things.”  And  for  two  days  after  I was  a 
vegetarian. 

Perhaps  I could  look  unmoved  upon  seas  of 
molasses  or  pyramids  of  sugar;  perhaps  I 
could  eveu  contemplate  a mountain  range  of 
soap  without  deploring  tho  need  of  its  exis- 
tence. But  I think  it  better  to  wait  a few  days 
and  prepare  myself  for  the  ordeal,  as  a patient  ^ 
arrangos  his  system  for  the  reception  of  ether. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  1 suffered  a slight 
shock  aud  in  a crowded  car.  A woman  of 
most  generous— nay,  extravagaut — proportions 
sat  opposite.  She  was  imperfectly  hidden  by 
her  husband,  hanging  from  a strap;  and  as  he 
swayed  to  aud  fro.  he  suddenly  lost  his  hold,  j 
and  I saw  that  they  had  visited  the  fair,  for 
the  good  woman  held  in  her  lap  a large  paper 
bag  labelled  "Buy  Quaker  Oats.”  It  was  effec- 
tive and  probably  gratuitous  advertising. 
And  I fear  if  one  should  spend  much  time  in 
considering  the  different  displays  of  farina- 
ceous products  and  fattening  substances,  he 
would  immediately  swell  by  mere  process  of 
absorption,  and  need  daily  such  stimulating 
influences;  as  butchers  are  said  to  shrink  un- 
naturally wheu  absent  from  their  stalls. 


Gi.az.OU.nof,  the  Russian  composer,  who  is 
now  suspected  of  nihilism  because  a trunk 
containing  a revolutionary  proclamation  was 
found  in  his  house,  is  a young  man  under 
thirty  years  of  age.  Ke  is  a composerof  remark- 
able talent  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of 
the  younger  Russian  school.  He  has  written 
symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  chamber  music 
and  pianoforte  pieces,  and  iu  1S89  he  di- 
rected at  the  Russian  concert  given  in  the 
Trocaddro  during  the  Paris  Exposition  two  of 
his  orchestral  works  which  excited  lively  ad- 
miration. It  will  be  a sad  blow  to  Russian 
music,  if  he  is  convicted  of  the  political  of- 
fence that  he  strenuously  denies,  bat  it  will 
not  be  the  first  time  that  composers  or  sing- 
ers have  been  mixed  np  in  political  intrigues. 
Wagner  himself  was  a red  Republican  until 
he  found  a King  who  squandered  the  money  I 
of  the  State  upon  him  and  his  music. 

Mr.  Ai.owich  Odium  of  Brooklyn  has  a 
mother  who  writes  poems  that  are  described 
as  “a  combination,  one-third  Swinburne  and 
two-thuds  Klla  Wheeler  Wilcox.”  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  reading  them  to  Mrs. 
Beck,  who  lived  iu  the  same  house,  and 
Alowich  heard  them.  The  impassioned 
youth  siezed  his  opportunity  and  Mrs.  Beck 
one  afternoon  and  kissed  her  against  her  will. 
He  was  brought  into  court,  and  in  defence  of 
his  action  he  spoke  most  briefly  and  to  the 
point. 

“All  I did.  Judge.”  he  said,  “was  to  smooth 
her  face,  so.”  And  he  caressed  his  cheeks  iu 
an  affectionate  manner.  "I  couldn’t  help  it,” 
he  added,  apologetically.  "She  looked  so 
pretty  and  so  captivating.” 

Strange  to  relate,  the  Judge  was  obdurate, 
and  Mr.  Odium  was  held  in  $500  bail  for  trial- 
Nor  wa3  Airs.  Odium  even  censured  for  her 
subtle  and  literary  instigation. 


It  appears  from  the  tebgrauhic  report  of  the 
great  meeting  of  the  Democracy  of  New  York 
city  at  Cooper  Union  Thursday  eveuing  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  "stepped  forward  from  the 
back  of  the  stage,  where  he  had  been  talking; 
with  Governor  Hill  for  several  moments  un- 
der the  protection  of  Inspector  Williams.”' 
But  this  was  before  the  speeches,  which  were 
so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  harmony  that  In- 
spector Williams  saw  that  his  services  were 
no  longer  needed,  and  he  quietly  withdrew. 
And  after  the  meeting  Mr.  Cleveland  took 
Governor  Hill  to  his  house  that  he  might  | 
show  him  the  baby. 
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I was  a witness  the  other  day  of  a financial 
transaction  that  made  mo  wonder.  Not  that 
it  was  ol  c imtnercial  importance—  for  it  con- 
sisfed  simply  of  a loan  of  81  50  by  A to  B.  1 
heard  the  latter  say  as  he  walked  away,  “I 
shall  give  it  back  to  you  next  Thursday  after- 
noon.” This  was  enough  for  me.  and  1 said  to 
A when  we  were  alone,  “You  wilt  never  sec 
your  money  again.”  “Yes,  I know,”  he  re 
plied,  "he  will  never  pay  mo.  But  it  is  his 
habit,  probably  from  a sense  of  obligation,  to 
invite  his  creditor  to  dine  with  him,  and  li 
orders  generously  aud  wilh  understanding,  i 
therefore  pay  $1  60  for  a dinner  that  with  the 
trimmings  would  cost  me  at  least  80  50,  and  so 
I save  $2.”  And  1 wondered  again  and  at  the 
cuuniwr  of  my  friend. 


/ 


THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

I Tho  programme  of  the  first  Symphony  cd 
j cort  ol  this  season,  given  Saturday  evcuiij 
! was  as  follows: 

i Overture,  "Dedication  of  the  House” Beetboi 

Aria,  "Ah  Perfldc” Bfceiliut_, 

Good  Friday  Spell,  from  "1-anlfal” U - ,;ne 

Aria.  "O  Hall  of  song."  from  "Xaunhauaer” . ..W'jgneL 

' symohony  No.  3.  in  E flat Sc’.iuuiaid| 

This  programme  was  made  up  of  famiiia 
numbers  wtiich  do  not  call  for  extended  con.l 
meat,  nor  would  it  be  just  to  criticise  in  detail! 
the  performance.  It  may  be  said  in  general.! 
that  there  was  often  a lack  of  precision,  and! 
in  the  overture  and  symphony  the  work  of  tln-| 
wind  instruments,  both  wood  and  brass,  wa- 
at  times  unworthy  of  the  reputation  of  the| 
orchestra.  Of  the  three  selections,  the 
Wagner  excerpt  was  by  far  the  mos  I 
satisfactory.  The  symphony  was  played | 
roughly  from  tbe  beginning  to  the  end. 
be  sure,  it  was  tbe  first  concert,  aud  therefore! 
absolute  precision  might  not.  perhaps,  navel 
been  expected,  but  the  ommissions  ana  com  ] 
missions  exceeded  the  excuse.  Perhaps  als 
the  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  orchestra 
were  unavoidable,  but  such  changes  are  to 
deplored.  For  no  matter  how  experienced  ini 
dividually  a new  man  may  be.  it  will  ueces] 
safily  be  some  lime  before  the  orchestra  as 
whole  will  show  improvement  or  even  main  i 
tain  the  standing  of  the  past.  Iu  orchestra 
i in  chorus  th9  touching  of  familiar  elbows  iufl 
spires  confidence.  aDd  this  confidence,  the  rd 
ssult  ot  familiarity,  is  a plant  ot  slow  growtf 
Assurance  that  tho  men  who  sit  in  the  ebaij 
are  ablo  to  do  their  duty  is  more  to  be  desire 
' ilian  curiosity  concerning  tbe  abilities  of  til 
f unknown. 

| When  Mrs.  Nordica  sang  a year  ago  iaj 
spring  in  "Trovatore”  in  Mechanics’  Bmlf 
ing,  her  singing  was  worthy  of  high  praisf 
When  she  saug  bravura  arias  last  month  i 
tho  Worcester  festival,  w hat  sbe  could  do  w. 
swallow ed  up  in  the  endeavor  to  accomplish 
that  which'  is  forbfclden  her  by  nature,  Satul 
day  evening  she  was  at  ber  best  in  the  Waf 
ner  aria,  which  she  delivered  with  bread! 
and  dignity.  Tho  Beethoven  aria  was  outsh 
ot  her  limited  temperament  There  are  mail 
admirable  dualities  in  her  singing.  Her  ton! 
are  firm , her  intonation  is,  as  a rull 
beyond  reproach  ; she  seldom  screams : auj 
her  delivery  is  a delight.  For  she  sings  sp 
taneously,  as  1 bough  sue  could  not  check  neS 
song.  It  is  singing,  and  not  a singular  phel 
nomenon  of  jugulation.  in  which  the  neck  i j 
swollen  and  the  face  is  red.  On  the  ethe| 
hand,  the  voice  is  hard  aud  unsympathetic 
and  when  she  feigns  emotion,  the  de 
ception  is  apparent.  Her  coldness 
not  the  coldness  of  indifference:  it 
rather  the  absence  of  temperament.  Whe! 
she  essays  bravura  the  result  is  disappoint! 
ing.  for  her  voice  lends  itself  ungraciously 
brilliant  passages.  Yet  in  measures  of  trial] 
jestic  declamation  there  is  a brilliancy,  but*- 1 
is  the  briliancy  of  ice.  A superb  woman.  w^T 
in  purely  heroic  roles  can  command  respcgl 
and  admiration  ; awomun  who  islimiied  in  h L 
art  uot  by  lack  ot  advantages  or  oDpor;urf1I 
lies,  but  by  tbe  confines  of  ber  own  nature.  A‘| 
though  she  blew  sonorous  tones  th  rough  s,  f 
impassive,  unresponsive  instrument.  ’I 

Airs.  Nordica  was  recalled  after  the  firs,| 
aria  end  vev\  heartily  applauded  after  the  a. 
of  Elizabeth,  when  she  was  twice  recalled 
Air.  NTkisch  was  also  warmly  welcomed  wliej 
he  appeared  upon  tho  stage. 

The  programme  ol  ihe  concert  to  be  giv, 
Saturday  evening,  Oct.  18.  is  as  foUow‘„l 
Tschaikowsky’s  Suite,  op.  56;  Mascagni’s  Pil 
iude  and  Sicilienne  trom  "Cavallerta  KusTT 
Cana;”  Beethoven’s  Minuetto  and  Final! 
from  String  Quartette,  op  50.  No. 

! (plaved  bj-  a 1 1 me  strings',  and  Massenet! 
Overture  "Phedve.”  Mr.  William  J.  Wjnrl 
will  sing  the  Siciiieutie  in  tbe  Mascagni  PaJ 
Iude  and  songs  by  Schubert.  Schumann  a 
Jensen.  • 1 » Philip  Kali 

HERE  IN  BOSTOlS. 

I have  noticed  lately  that  there  are  men  wb 
change  their  habit  of  thought  twice  a yo<j 
aud  with  the  season,  as  they  shift  their  un  el 
garmonts.  For  wo  have  but  two  seasons,  sunj 
lr.er  aud  winter.  Spring  and  fall  have  joiner 
the  los:  arts  of  Wendell  Phillips.  I here  mai 
be  occasional  hints  at  their  former  ex  stencl 
but  they  are  sly  and  indirect.  There  is  nr 
friend  Ralph  Tiller,  for  example.  All  summj 
he  has  talked  of  nothing  but  yachts  and  yachj 
ing,  with  an  aliusiou  now  and  theu  to  deep-sl 
fishing.  Wnenever  he  made  a Hying  vbr 
to  the  club  he  rolled  iu  his  walk  aj 
he  brought  with  him  a briny  smell.  He  ^ 
nervous  about  the  yacht,  as  though  ho 
left  it  in  the  street,  unhitched.  Now  he  * i 
town  for  the  season,  and  his  life  is  devot 
music.  The  day  is  spent  iu  preparation 
concert  of  the  evening,  and  after  tho  cmw 
he  button-holes  the  first  man  he  mevvJ^ 
discussion,  which  is  generally  a monolog 

This  is  only  one  of  many  instances. 
yachting  and  music  substitute  wbaJy 
pleaso;  you  will  tint!  that  many  a man  h?  l 
summer  and  winter  conversation.  J 

not  intolerant  enough  to  protest 
hobby-horse  or  even  two.  which  are  usel 
ternalely,  but  I was  not  seriously  displq 
when  young  Cln m is  proposed  the  folic 
scheme  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee.  He  advises  tho  erection  of 
in  tho  largest  room  of  the  club.  They  /| 
not  bo  uulike  the  compartments  J 
mended  by  tho  believers  in  the  Auj  j 
system  of  balloting.  There  should  be/ 
over  the  door  or  gate  ot  each  one.  as  j 
< “Medicine."  ’Theatre"  and  so  ou.  J j 

desiring  loconverse  seriously  upon  one  - 

subjects  must  take  h’.s  accomplice  I 
proper  shed  where  the  conversation 
disturb  tho  ctub.  If  the  shea  is  aln'j 
pied,  he  must  wait  his  turn, 
times  bo  difficult  to  find  a h* 
for  the  outpouring  of 
■n  assign  a w aiter 


o&t- 1 6 ,cl 


MUSIC. 
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THE  CASINO  CpMT.VNY. 

4r  Aronson’s  opera  oomuatiy  from  tbft  New 
itK  Casino  appeared  last  evening  at  ll»e 
m'emont  Theatre  in  Mascagni  s melodrama. 
T’avallena  Kustic&na.”  aud  ae  arrangement 
}l”“Iniigo.”  an  operatta  by  Johann  Strauss. 

When  Mascagni's  melodrama  was  bin  on  last 
week  by  the  Juoh  company,  the  berformauoe. 
poor  as  it  was.  could  not  queuoh  the  hre  of  the 
music : ond  yet  the  hearer  to  gam  any  approxi- 
mate  idea  of  the  work  wad  obliged  to  rel> 
upon  the  cold  vocal  score  aud  his  ImSBlna- 
Uon  Last  evening  tl,e  conditions  wore  much 
more  favorab.e.and  although  there  were  some 
rbimts  to  be  desired,  the  performance  was  in 
many  respects  a very  creditable  one.  M>«. 
l.’Allemand  sang  tho  music  ol  Nan<vz-d  with 
skUl  and  considerable  mransny;  Miss  V.  a 
Kn  or  was  admirable  as  hola.  and  Mr.  Le  a 
while  he  was  vocal lv  unable  to  sustain  his 
pun  was  excellent  in  his  dramatic  conception 
an<i  portrayai  of  llie  character  ol Om  wronged 
hr -baud  Mr.  Schuetz.  the  lurtddv * wad 
earnest  and  made, mate.  The  chorus  was  lair 
m an  ility  of  tone  and  in  precision  of  attack, 

Steindor ff  Portions  of  the  prelude  and  of 
the*  Easier  Hymn  were  read  too  nervously, 
but  M . whole  the  work  was  conducted  with 
♦ nmiftrstanding  of  the  composer  s inten- 
Hous  Mr.  Aronson  is  certainly  to  be  thanked 
for  civine  us  an  opportunity  of  Uearmsr  a 
nous  performance  of  this  remarkable  melo- 

l^KuAhis  musical  tale  of  tragic  wc.  and 
P passion  demands  singers  and  actors  of  the 
Lst  torce  as  well  as  the  orchestra  of  grand 
aneri  The  three  chief  characters  are  simple 
•j  Oddtk-  . f rhei  r fate  is  a simple 

ET^  ^--ermLy^ant  »S 

reseivation.  He  0be  ia  cunning-,  he 

1 Ss  the  Serious  e«ec,s 

andwithalewmeMu^yl  ^ Thi3  game 

' “'I  can  he  ono  great  wave 

orchestra  can  ia  not  drowned 

of  sonority;  the  si  ge  1 nd er  that  the 
,|  bht  is  supported  bj  ^ «®Jri  this  pas- 

jaded  audiences  of  Euopehea  wer(j 

ctavttal,  'forgot  ‘criticism,  and  greeted  the 

in  Vienna  it  was  a lour  nou  ^ ciiaracters.  ex- 
could  explain  the  I scape  danced  to 

cept  that  everybody  upon  met|xBb<;ok 

wrltum 'for  Pa***1**  ^ciphered!’21  As  given 

T as  .sat 

i cossumes.  and  the  an  <?t  deservnig  of 

I an  inconseunenttal  a«a,r.^a(e{ui  tbe 

attention,  lhe  and’®,,  r.0od  natured  and 

•'Cav  a lleria  Kusticaua  applauded 

lauged  at  the  T.jss^  Bcaudet.  The  applause 
the  dance  of  Miss h(fmeiodrama  was  most 
during  and  after  b?r  ™eIplKmeZzo  was  re- 
hearty and  stncOT  - i curtain  calls, 
peated,  and  there  were  Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 

LUCIA. 

Poimett  i’s  ” Lucia  dl  Lammermoor’’  was 
given  last  evening  m Music  Hall.  The  part  of 
the  unhappv  heroine  was  taken  by  Mr*. 
Schirmcr-Mapleson.  Mrs.  Mapleson  has  a 
thin,  colorless  voice  of  Oousiddrablo  ticxi 
bility.  She  has  hiany  mothods  of  tone-pro- 
duction which  she  usos  indiscriminately. 
She  is  Dot.  certain  in  her  intonation,  and 
when  she  trios  to  give  ti'i  natural 
breadth  to  a tone,  she  wanders  from  the  pitch 
1 and  is  nasal.  Her  bravura  bs  slovenly.  From  | 

I the  dramatic  standpoint  Mrs.  Mapleson 
1 sadly  deficient.  She  is  lacking  In  repose, 
i and  when  she  attempts  tho  portrayal  of  an 
emotion  she  resorts  to  unmeaning.  awkward 
gestures  and  facial  contortions.  In  the  mad 
1 scene,  in  which  by  tho  wav  she,  departed 
from  all  the  traditions  in  her  choice 
of  a stage  setting.  the  only  evi 
dence  of  a lost  mind  was  the 
carelessness  of  her  vocalization,  bbe  was. 
however,  loudly  applauded  throughout  the 
opera  by  a kiudly-disposed  audience.  Mr. 
Del  Rueute  as  Henry  constantly  forced  his 
voice  so  that  he  was  as  a rule  above  the  Pitch. 
Mr.  Adams  should  be  contented  with  p s 
laurels  The  Dart  of  Lucia's  husband  vvas 

9r  I 

justifiable  homicide  in  the  case  ot 

the  skilful  direction  o.  dr. 


HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

1 have  frequently  p^ted  against  uniform; 
itv  in  dress,  and  I have  advocated.  if 
ber  myself,  even  extremes  m color.  Provided 
-and  this  is  important— the  eternal  taws  oj 
fitness  and  beauty  are  preserved.  But  saw 
1 he  other  day  that  the  great  Balzac  w as  of  the 
opinion  that  a woman’s  cb:n'rct6r  tin  s ex- 
pressieu  in  her  favorite  color,  and  although 
cauuot  place  the  quotation.  I accept  It  as  a 
Correct  statement  of  his  views.  Orange  and 
green  gowns  are  not  harmonious.  A woman  in 
f ve l ow  hat  is  not  to  be  trusted.-and  here  one 
r/nicallv  inclined  could  make  sweeping  asset-  I 
rions  White  is  svnonomous  with  coquetry.  . 
and  i do  not  think  that  brides  and  the  dead 
“J,  lri  ,y.,s  pink  is  the  echo  of  gentle-  , 

ness  and  thoughtfulness.  but  iu  Tbackeray  s . 
time  pink-bonnets  covered  the  si  ly  heads 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Deuceace.  Lilac  accentu 
ates  over-ripe  beauties.^ 

To  the  best  of  mv  knowledge  Chevreul.  who 

of  ideas,  and  concerning  this  subject  1 ma. 
hereafter  sneak. 


o £ 


r.  I^qi 


HEBE  IN  BOSTON. 

I see  that  in  ail  qualms  of  the  town t hotels 

are  shooting  airward.  ancl ,“'4on  the  architect's  j 
in  different  stages  of  comtdeuou  the  arc 

plan  is  radically  the  same,  theieis  ,n^  ^ , 

rampart  behind  whica  the  c t[)e  sam0  | 

hnm&sre  of  the  customers,  same  i 

dining-room  gaudily  decorated  : and  tho  » , 

elevator  with  its  human  appendage.  I 

ESisazsa 

building  in  the  shape  of  a factory.  ^ * 

300  beds;  who  necessanly  regards  his  g 

in  the  light  of  Numbers  1.  2.  3 > j 

too  often  felt  or  approhendedbvtbe. 
as  a presiding  influence  of  extortion. 

Spme  dayEhere  wflltbean 
tor 'to7  comfortable  simpbedw 
rleir:Zn°L ^0°elecUicWb el.s.nOd  eleotric 

no^u^t^the^-c^Bo^medem^^PVb^^^^^ 
obtain  proprmtary  rights  m l^be  stomach!0  j 

chairs,  and  chambermaid  will 

caprices  of  each  mau.  -tn  Tiiftro 

: i 

of  the  trains,  for  no  one  win ^ 
the  Place.  And  there  will  ’ be  asm i ■ , 

| wherein  soothing  tobacto  smoke  ale  wi 
served  in  its  native  pewter. 


HEBE  IN  BOSTON. 

I looked  on  for  a few  minutes  the  other  day 
at  the  game  of  cricket  played  between  the  visit- 
ing Englishmen  and  our  own  association.  Not 
that  1 am  interested  in  the  game,  not  that  I 
1 have  even  penetrated  its  mysteries  or  become 
familiar  with  its  jargon.  It  seems  to  me  a 
sport  fit  for  eternity,  uncongenial  to  the  rest- 
less, impatient  American.  It  bears  the  same 
re’ation  to  baseball  as  the’.wigged  tragedy  of 
Racine  to  a modern  lurid  French  melodrama. 
But  after  all  I never  quarrel  with  a man’s 
amusement,  whether  it  be  polo  or  golf,  or 
bicycle  riding,  or  even  lawn  tennis.  And 
coming  to  America  to  play  cricket  is  certainly 
better  than  staying  at  home  and  playing 
baccarat. 

* * _ 

They  are  a fine  manly  set,  these  English- 
men—as  seen  in  the  field,  for  I did  not  meet 
jthem  socially.  Old  Auger  who  joined  roe, 
'ranch  to  my  dismay,  was  disappomted.how- 
i ever,  in  the  appearance  of  one  of  them,  the 
[honorable  Mr.  Somebody-or-other.  He  bad 
read  of  the  hearty  out-door  exercise  of  f amous 
Englishmen  of  an  advanced  age,  as  “l’am  ’ 
and  Gladstone.  And  so  he  expected  to  see 
a white  haired  legislator  merrily  bowling,  or 
skilfully  defending  his  wicket.  V*  hen  a rosy 
cheeked  fellow  with  all  the  symptoms  and 
attributes  of  careless  youth  was  pointed  out 
and  warranted  “honorable,”  he  grew  in- 
dignant and  mumbled  something  about  the 
eleven  not  answering  the  advance  notice.  An 
incredulous  old  man  who  dislikes  to  believe 
in  anybody  but  himself  is  to  me  a most  painful 
! object. 


MUSIC. 


I 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  CONCERT 
Tho  first  of  tho  Boston  Symphony  OrohMt 
concerts  of  this  season  nl  tbeSaudet*  1 heat 
Cambridge,  was  given  last  cvouing^  1 
symphony.  Beethoven*  in  r No.  8.  wee  t 

first  n umber,  and  it  t*  u>  l>®  wished  th&iA 
Ntltlech  would  arrange  his  programme  1. 
Music  Hall  m u similar  n, 1 h« 
t m nnrtaiii  nuttihof  stou’d  come  first  or  eecona 
of  .re  tho  ear  is  tired  and  the  mind  begin*  to 
wander  The  performance  of  the  ^mph.-ny 
CV(  ning  was  characterized  by  swim,  at  1 I 
voltcmencq  rather  than  bv  picclston  und  dolt- 
cacyTbtU  ttwas  ev.den.lv  enjoyed  by  m 
dartre  audience.  The  playing  of  the  I’ralu  . 
Adagio  and  Gavotte  for  sirrogo.  flo  “ 

Bach  by  Bac.tr  cl.  w«  ^ 

^:!ran,,:TT:riin;fl6 

ba1l?‘Tlm  selections  las.  ‘ night  * .bowed  .Kith 

was  beyond  1 ^“amS^aTl^the  *voico  was 

Niklscb  a“  Played  very 

compantmeu.s.  be  W 9 |j  j,'„r  U)e, 

and  be  1^0  .0^  a,l 

songs,  Minne.teu.  intended  to  suggest 

■‘Fruehlingsiiaoth.  areiuiouuvu  0 

mood  rather  than  ^“f^ere  sueg  in  Ge 
jecttvely.  All  the  song  „uec0Mary  slat 
mau.  rernaps  our  conce 

meet,  "'ill  son 

oav  t e a Uvn  t 'and  a return  to  English,  whn: 

Xhurida:' 

! Nov.  12.  Mrs.  Nordtca  will  hale. 


iUSKiS  IN  BOSTON. 

One  craze  drives  out  another,  in  social  mat- 
ters as  in  books  and  the  drama.  So  I was  not  I 
surprised  to  learn  that  certain  men  and 
women  no  longer  spend  their  time  in  collect- 
ing “souvenir”  spoons,  but  now  take  and  give . 
in  exchange  silver  bells  that  “have  fashioned  I 
on  their  handles  some  design  or  conceit  sug-| 
gestive  of  the  city  visited.”  In  New  York! 
for  instance  there  is  the  Peter  Stuyvesant  bell, 
as  well  as  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  hell — though  I 
should  think  the  latter  were  more  appropriate 
for  Philadelphia  use.  These  bells  are  also 
used  as  dinner  favors  and  gifts  to  friends  go- 
ing to  Europe. 

Now,  this  is  all  very  well,  and  the  practice 
of  indulging  in  such  vagaries  is  not  particu- 
larly objectionable,  although  1 should  be  loath 
to  dine  where  tintinnabulation  disturbed  the 
calm  enjoyment  of  the  wine.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  this  amusement  or  freak  of  , 
fashion  may  yet  be  developed  into  a thing  of 
use.  For  example,  how  agreeable  it  would  be 
to  many  if  Heavysage’s  approach  were  her- 
alded thus  metallicly  before  he  gained  the 
corner  group  and  escape  became  impossible. 

Of  course  the  bells  should  be  reduced  in  size , 
if  used  as  watch  charms,  dor  should  they  all* 
be  made  of  silver.  Ingenuity  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  metal  and  the  clapper.  Sullen* 
and  ominous  should  be  the  approach  of  a 
creditor,  while  young  Chimes  should  always 
be  surrounded  by  the  hells  of  an  Italian  car- 
nival. 

Taverner. 

gtrp  /y  — V/ 

HEBE  IN  BOSTON. 

I am  told  that  our  chief  concert  hall  is  now 
provided  with  a weighing  machine.  It  stands 
iu  the  vestibule  ami  invites  a tickling  ol  the 
slot  To  the  thoughtless  observer  it  may 
seem  incongruous  if  not  wholly  out  of  place. 
N'oiv,  T.  myself,  am  sildom  seen  at  a concert. 
The  singers  who  charmed  me  in  my  youth  are  , 
either  dead  or  living  quietly  iu  small  Italian  1 
towns,  and  for  some  years  I have  avoided 
classical  and  educational  concerts.  N ot  that  „ 
am  absolutely  afraid  of  music;  hut  like 
Charles  Lamb  I fear  I have  imperfect  sympa- 
thies, and  the  sight  of  a Eolomtt  audience 
listening  solemnly  to  a solemn  ssmphouy^ 
would  excite  wonder,  and  engaged  in  specula- 
tion 1 should  forget  the  busy  people  upou  the 
siage. 

But  as  a student  of  sociology.  I should  like 
to  experiment  upon  my  musical  neighbors  by 
means  of  this  machine.  The  hearer  shou  d 
be  weighed  before  the  concert  and  when  the 
i final  flourish  is  over,  the  roar  ol  the  bra,s  and 
the  beating  of  the  drums,  he  should  again  be 
i obliged  to  step  upon  the  scales.  The  ehe.  ot 

certain  pieces  uoon  the  human  system  might 

thus  be  scientifically  obtained.  One  matt 
might  lose  flesh  during  a symphony  ol 
Brahms,  another  might  gain  with  lhe ’ c‘'*s’™:  l 
measurest  of  a Strauss  waltz-but  I fo.getj 
such  frivolous  music  is  tabooed.  Of  cruise* 
great  care  should  be  taken  tnat  the  temper  j 
aturo  of  the  hall  he  kept  constant  and  countJ 
less  experiments  should  be  made,  lest  the  gent 
crahzalion  bn  superficial.  But  aftar  the  I 

suits  were  approved  by  tho  compete.it.  thesJ 

I concerts  would  fce  of  sanitary  1 ° 

| And  Brahms  or  other  emineu  comp<* 
would  drive  out  the  name  of 
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MUSIC. 

THE  SYMPHONY  CONCEKT. 

The  first,  number  of  the  Symphony  Concert 
of  Saturday  evening  was  the  Third  Suite  (op. 

55)  of  Tschaikowsky.  Tho  radical  musicians 
of  tho  modern  Kussiau  school  roject  the  com- 
positions of  Tschaikowsky  as  beiug  cos- 
mopolitan rather  than  nationaL  Without 
going  into  the  vexed  question  of  whether 
nationality  in  music  is  a mere  illusion,  it  may 
De  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  a composer  of 
today  to  avoid  the  influence  of  great  or  favor- 
ite composers.  It  is  true  that  the  music  of 
Tschaikowsky  shows  what  is  known  as  Ger- 
man thoughtfulness.  On  the  other  hand  he 
has  studied  Italian  melody  and  French  in- 
strumentation. But  above  all  there  is  the  man 
himself,  and  his  music  is  Russian  in  that  he 
often  presents  his  thoughts  in  a peculiar  har- 
monic manner  found  only  among  the  Russian 
composers.  Whether  this  peculiarity  arises 
from  a sense  of  tonality  derived  from 
the  plain  song  of  the  Greco- 

Russiau  church,  or  from  the  Slavonic 
temperament,  or  from  any  other  attributed 
cause,  is  now  inimateual.  The  fact  remains 
that  bis  music  stands  apart  from  that  of  men 
of  other  nations;  just  as  the  novels  of  Dos- 
toievsky could  not  have  been  written  by  a 
) German  or  a Freucbman.  And  although  he 
may  not  go  as  far  as  his  nihilistic  friends  in 
despising  the  established  scales  and  the  sys- 
tems of  modulations  yet  in  spite  of  all  his  polish 
and  bis  culture,  be  often  appears  shaggy,  uu- 
Keuipt,  barbaric,  and  terrible. 

This  Third  Suite  of  Tschaikowsy.  played  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston,  is  iorig  and  of  unequal 
worth,  'lhe  themes  of  the  "Elegie”  are  fresh 
and  beautiful,  and  tbey  are  ingeniously 
treated.  Tlie  two  movements  that  follow 
show  chiefly  eccentricity.  The  "Vaise  Mel- 
anc’aolique”  it  certainly  doleful  enough,  and 
the  "Scherzo”  is  bizarre.  In  these  two  move- 
ments everything  seems  forced  and  labored. 
The  rhythm  is  tormented ; the  harmonies  are 
sought  for  with  pain ; there  is  a heated  hunt 
for  new  instrumental  combinations.  But  the 
composer  has  nothing  to  say;  and,  perhaps 
knowing  this,  he  strives  to  conceal  the  fact  by 
unheard  of  and  startling  iorrns  of  expression. 
The  result  is  weariness  to  the  flesh.  The 
final  movement.  "Tenia  con  Variazoni,”  is  tho 
work  ol  a master,  A set  of  variations  is  too 
often  a many-honied  monster  inspiring  hon 
est  terror,  but  here  the  interest  is  always 
' maintained,  and  tlie  layman  and  the  musician 
are  alike  delighted.  The  close  with  its  dash 
of  Meyerbeerish  pomp  is  admirably  put  to- 
gether and  exceedingly  effective.  The  Suite, 
as  a whole,  was  well  played,  although  the 
work  of  tlie  wood-wind  was  occasionally 
faulty  in  intonation,  and  there  was  a lack  of 
precision  in  many  passages  of  the  Scherzo. 

Tlie  Prelude  to  "Cavallena  Kusticana  was 
played  superblv,  and  Mr.  Winch  sang  the 
leuur  solo  with  genuine  passion : yet  this  sere- 
nade uemauds  a full,  free  and  hot  Italian 
voice  It  was  a great  pleasure  io  at  last  hear 
this  epitome  of  Mascagni’s  melodrama  played 
bv  a fit  orchestra.  The  prelude  iisell  needs  no 
words  of  praise.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note— and  I have  not  seen  the  fact 
mentioned  in  foreign  or  American  newspapers 
—that  in  1858  Verga’s  slory  was  maileintoa 
play  of  one  act  by  Paul  Solauges  and  put  upon 
the  stage  of  the  Theatre  Libre  of  Paris.  It  was 
called  "Chevalerie  Eustiqne,”  anu  it  was  a 
dismal  failure.  „ , 

Beethoven’s  "Mmuetto  and  Finale,  from 
the  string;  quartette  op.  59.  No.  3 in  C,  was 
played  on  all  the  strings,  in  its  original  form 
it  is  noble  music.  Swollen  out  ot  all  propor- 
tions. distorted  lor  the  purposo  of  exciting  the 
wonder  of  the  unthinking.it  loses  its  meaning/ 
and  the  p erforuiauce,  iiovvever  skilllul,  is  no 
better  than  a raree  show. 

The  filial  orchestral  number  was  Massenet  y 
Oveiture  "Phedre.”  a highly-flavored,  intoxi- 
cating composition,  with  a melody  of  long 
brea'b,  and  rnanv  noisy  measures.  When 
Gluck  treated  a Grecian  subject  of  passion, 
be  wrote  like  a G,eek.  Massenet,  perhaps  in- 
evitably, writes  like  a modern  Fieiichiiian, 

' and  Phedre  exchanges  her  antique  robes  for  a 
Parisian  costume,  and  tiie  odor  of  absinthe  is 
upon  her  feverish  lips.  Never  would  this 
heroine  of  Massenet  have  contested  and  liung 
herself  in  despair  as  long  as  there  was  mor- 
phine to  be  bought  of  a gooa-natured  apothe 

Mr.  Winch  .sang,  with  pianoforte  ac- 
compani merit,  ^chuberi’s  "Der  Neutxierige,’ 
bch'dmaniTs  ’’Mondnaclif  ’ and  aensen  s 
"Muruielndes  Luettchen.”  He  sang  llise 
songs  very  sweetly,  and  he  was  twice  te- 

r lie  programme  of  the  concert  Oct,  24  will 
be  as  follows;  MacDowell’s  Suita  op.  42  (first 
time  in  Boston  ; Yolkroann’s  ’Cello  Concerto 
in  A minor.  Brahm’s  tourtli  Symphony.  Mr. 
Alwiu  schroeder  will  be  the  soloist. 

PHicip  Hale. 


HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

A nervous  friend  told  me  the  other  day  that 
ever  since  the  opening  of  the  Food  and  Health 
Exposition  he  had  shunned  all  horse  cars 

rnnning  through  Huntington  avenue ; and  he 

gave  as  a reason,  that  he  could  not  endure  tlie 
sight  of  people  eating  in  public  that  which 
had  just  served  as  an  arausemeut  and  an  in- 
struction. He  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
humanity  thus  encouraging  indigestion  or 
view  unmoved  such  tumultuous  mastication.  | 

My  friend  is  no  philosopher  and—  I fear — nol 
humanitarian.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I 
wa3  positively  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  an  elderly  man  throwing  pop-corn  into  iris 
body  through  the  ’’fissure  in  his  chin.”  There 
was  no  mastication,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible. But  courage  and  will  conquered  any 
doubts  or  anxieties  arising  from  deferred  den- 
tistry. Next  him  sat  a dear  old  lady  who 
suggested  caraway  seed  and  a cameo  brooch, 
and  although  she  was  nervous  about  the  con- 
nection with  the  train,  she  was  not  selfish  or 
foigetful  of  her  marriage  oath,  for  she  took 
hand  gently  and  said  quietly  but  I heard 
‘Be  moderate  William,  be  moderate.” 


oeirf  f*f/ 

new  books. 

Story  of  tlie  American  Filibusters,  as  Told 
l>y  James  Jeffrey  Itoache. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Ameri- 
can Filibusters  is  told  by  Mr.  James  Jeffrey 
Roche,  and  the  attractive  volume  is  included 
in  “The  Adventure  Series.”  To  increase  the 
size  of  the  volume  an  abridged  life  of  Colonel 
David  Crockett  is  annexed. 

Mr.  Roche  starts  from  the  egg.  He  begins 
with  the  “Shadowy  Chronicles”  of  the  Norse- 
men, speaks  of  the  Buccaneers,  gives  an 
account  of  the  deeds  of  Miranda,  Guttierez, 
Kemner.  Mina,  and  Lopez.  He  describes  the 
faif  0f  Alamo,  calls  Santa  Ana  a butcher  and 
the  “long  train  cf  Mexican  recruits”  who 
were  defending  their  country  “vultures 
hastening  to  the  feast  of  blood.”  Then  we  have 
the  romantic  story  ot  the  Count  Kaoussett- 
Boulbon.  “always  a gentleman  by  instinct,  who 
was  condemned  to  death  for  stirring  up  insur- 
rection and  waging  battle  in  a country  in 
which  he  bad  no  legitimate  business,  just  as 
Maximilian  of  Austria  was  executed  eleven 
vears  afterwards.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
[s  devoted  to  the  deeds  of  the  notorious 

^Mrf  Roche'savs  in  his  preface  that  “thirty 
years  a-o  it  would  have  been  well-nigh  impos- 
sible in  the  heated  asmosphere  ot  the  slavery 
conflict,  to  view  such  a subject  with  philosophi- 
cal impartiality.”  It  is  equally  impossible  ior 
a reader  of  this  generation  to  see  clearly  in 
the  beated  atmosphere  of  the  author  s book 
either  the  true  character  of  Walker  or  what 
Mr.  Roche  really  thinks  of  him.  Let  us  all 
admit  that  he  had  “a  rare  fruga.ity  of  speech, 
a morality  ascetically  pure,  and  a temperance 
equally  patent  in  speecn  and  action.  In  spite  of 
the'-ie  excellent  qualities,  Mr. W alker  was  a fa 
natical  believer  in  slavery  as  a divine  institution 
He  took  advantage  of  the  then  popular  idea 
’-extending  the  area”  of  slavery.  He  raised 
troops  and  means  to  invade  a country  with 
which  the  United  States  was  at  peace  that  he 
might  gratify  his  personal  ambition.  In  grati 
W-  it  he  robbed  and  killed  many  people 
who°ven  lured  to  disagree  with  h.s  views.  And 
m the  course  ot’  time  this  unlicensed  con- 
queror” was  caught  and  shot.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Roche  at  proper  intervals  admits 
-hat  Walker’s  conduct  was  injudicious  if  not 
1 absolutely  wrong,  hut  his  regrets  are  swal- 
tewed  up  in  admiration  of  his  dar-.ug.  He 
strikes  the  keynote  of  the  book  in  this  one 
sentence : "Filibusters  ali.il  you  will,  but 
every  one  a man.  in  an  age  when  manliness  is 
none  too  highly  pnzed,  and  a country  which  is 
belied  as  the  chosen  home  of  dollar  wor- 
kers merely,”  a sonorous  sentence  tba 
will  not  bear  close  examination  Mr.  Roche 
Ivis  evidently  spent  considerable  time  in  the 
preparation  of  his  eulogy,  and  bis  book  ^in- 
teresting throughout.  The  boy  who,  loves 
tales  of  adventure  will  devour  it  eagerly,  and 
will  not  question  the  views  or  the  style  of  the  i 
author  For  Mr.  Roche  at  times  loses  control  j 
of  his  pen,  and  certain  pages  are  not  free  from  : 
liilalutin,  as  is  seen  in  ithe  description  of 
Nicaragua  <pp.  53-56),  where  we  find  bones 
enriching  "a  few  feet  of  the  good  mother  » 
bosom,”  ’‘the  Nessus  legacy  ot  despotism^ 
and  the  cobra  lurking  in  I aphian  bowers, 
ali  in  close  juxtaposition.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  inhabitants  are  seriously  annoyed  by 

IU  The  abridged  “Life  of  Crockett’  that  fol- 
lows does  not  require  comment.  Abridg- 
ments are  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
According  to  the  introduction  ’ many  passages 
of  merely  local  or  ephemeral  nature  have 
been  omitted,  “chiefly  containing  pohtical  al- 
lusions of  no  interest  to  the  readers  of  today 
But  surely  “the  reader  of  today  should 
allowed  to  judge  for  himself.  M hat  would  be 
left  of  Pepvs  or  Tallemant  des  Reaux  or  Cas- 
anova or  Cellini  if  "many  passages  of  merely 

local  or  ephemeral  nature  were  cut ; out  ot 
their  memoirs  ? And  Colonel  Davy  , 

is  too  fine  a fellow-  real  or  legendary -to  be 
so  mutilated.  „ T T . 

[The  Story  of  the  Filibusters.  Bv  James  Jef- 
frey Roche.  To  which  is  addeu  the  Me  ol 
Colonel  David  Crockett.  New  ,\ork; 
Macmillan  & Co.  Boston;  Received  from 
Damrell  & Unham.  Price.  $1  oO.l 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

I saw  yesterday  such  a remarkable  example 
of  perfect  breeding— regard  and  consideration 
for  the  rights  of  others — that  I cannot  allow 
it  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  was  in  the  Public 
Garden,  not,  far  from  the  bridge.  A young 
man  played  the  fiddle,  but  softly,  and  not  for 
alms.  Indeed,  he  was  most  comfortably 

dressed  and  in  tho -prevailing  taste;  his  full 

face  showed  not  only  contentment  but  gentle- 
ness; and  as  I listened  alone— and  he,  too,  was 
alone  -I  judged,  although  I am  no  musician, 
that  he  was  practising  his  exercises,  and  not 
indulging  in  foot-enticing  jig  or  plaintive  mel- 
ody. Indeed,  I thiuk  he  was  acquiring  an 
“admirable  bow-arm,”  a phrase  I have  seen  in 
musical  criticisms,  though  it  seems  to  me  such 
a malformation  should  not  be  encouraged, 
even  for  aisthetical  purposes. 


j las  a man.  who  preferred  the  possibili- 
ty Me  gaping  interest  or  tbs  riiticnle  of  the 
crowd  to  wantonly  disturbing  his  neighbors 
above  or  below;  for  undoubtedly  he  is  a 
dweller  in  flats.  Instead  of*eraaining  in  his 
room  with  the  foolish  idea  that  it  wa3  his  cas- 
tle, and  therefore  full  license  w as  given  him  to 
stir  up  family  strife  and  urge  nervous  men  to 
alcoholic  reliefs  by  hie  musical  diligence  and 
ambitiou,  he  hied  himself  to  a secluded  nook 
of  the  Public  Garden,  and  even  there  played 
softly,  that  he  might  not  disturb  the  courtship 
of  the  nursery  maid,  or  frighten  little  children. 

I am  told  that  in  certain  foreign  towns  the 
hours  for  playing  upon  all  manner  of  musical 
instruments  are  strictly  regulated  by  the  po- 
lice. and  no  one  during  those  horns  can  play 
with  windows  open.  In  a more  advanced  state 
of  civilization  these  things  will  be  still  more 
carefully  arranged.  Not  only  will  musicians 
be  probably  obliged  to  live  in  a distinct  quar- 
ter, a Ghetto- as  I have  already  suggested— 
hut  an  open  field  will  be  reserved  in  the 
suburbs  with  a row  of  sheds,  each  shed  con- 
taining an  instrument — pianoforte,  or  fiadle, 
or  cornet.  And  the  passerby  who  might 
through  curiosity  approach  too  near  will  be 
warned  by  signs,  as  is  often  done  in  the  ne.g^- 
borhood  of  a powder  factory. 

TAYEiiSEH. 


MUSIC. 

THE  KNEI5EL  QUARTETTE. 

The  first  coucort  of  the  ICneisel  Quartette 
(seventh  season)  was  given  last  evening  in 
Union  Hall.  The  programme  is  as  follows; 

quartette  in  C major Mozart 

piano  quartette  m E fiat Scliuuaun 

Quintette  in  t>  op.  ill Eiahnis 

Mr.  Alvin  hchroeaer.  ine  ’cello  player,  is  the 
successor  to  Mr.  Kekkiue.  Judged  by  his 
work  of  last  evening,  he  would  seem  to  be  ad- 
mirable in  ensemble.  His  tone  is  pure  mid 
lull,  his  tecanique  sufficient,  his  phrasing 
artistic.  Above  all,  lie  has  the  sense  ol  sub- 
ordination. the  leeling  of  the  proper 

values.  Nor  when  the  burden  falls 

upon  hnn,  does  he  force  himself 

forward  aud  greedily  monopolize  the 
attention.  His  worth  was  fully  shown  in  the 
Mozart  quartette  which  was  exceedingly  well 
playe  J : and  seldom  are  four  players  so  evenly  ' 
balanced,  so  respectful  of  the  claims  of  each 
other  aud  the  wishes  of  the  composer  as  the 
tour  who  played  last  evening  the  immortal 
Composition  of  Mozart. 

\Vne;i  Mozart,  properly  played,  comes  first, 
thev  that  follow  generally  suiter.  Aud  in  tue  I 
present  instance  it  must  be  said  that  the  j 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  first  number.  I 
Yet  the  piano  quartet  of  Schumann,  in  w hich  I’ 
Mr.  Xaver  bcharwenka  played  t be  piano 
part,  was  very  delightful.  The  piece  itself  I 
has  been  pushed  to  the  wall  by  I 
tlie  famous  quintet  of  the  same  year.  | 
but  it  cer. airily  beais  repealed  hearing.  When 
it  was  first  given  in  public,  two  years  after  it 
! was  written.  David  was  the  first  violin  aud 
I Nieis  Gane.  wno  was  then  directing  the 
} Gewandh  -.ns  concerts.  was  the  vio.a.  Last 
1 evening  Mr.  ncuarwenka  bore  away  the  honors 
from  tho  very  fact  that  he.  though  a solo 
player  cf  renown,  did  not  obtrude  his  persou- 
I ality , but  this  person  alirv  was  ibe  leaven  of 
the  performance.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  me  s nse  of  rhythm  and  in  thomusi 
cal  conception;  and  tho  carrying  out  of  the  I 
concepiiou  w-as  eminently-  Bctiumanesque.  I 
Take,  lor  example,  his  remarkable  playing  in 
the  Scherzo  with  its  distinct  and  yet 
subordinated  staccato;  or  the  poetic  feeling  i 
revealed  m the  Andante.  Nor  were  brilliancy 
and  lorce  lacking  when  necessary,  nor  were  I 
thev  ever  out,  of  place.  J 

Tiie  Quintette  or  Brahms  was  played  for  tha 
first  time  in  Boston.  It  is  upon  the  wnole  a|l 
pleasing  work,  tlwaeh  it  hardly  answers  me 
iclowiu.;  description  ol  liamsiick  ihat  was 
printed  in  the  programme,  it  is  concise— that 
is  for  Brahu  s—  jmd  it  is  comparatively  tree 
from  brush  wood.  The  first  movement  is  per- 
haps the  strongest:  the  second  is  morelaDorcd 
and  not  so  striking;  while  tlie  third  with  us 
mixture  ot  Grieg  and  folk-melodies,  is  the 
weakest.  Mr.  Novacek  was  i lie  second  viola. 

The  players  were  loudly  applauded  through- 
out  tlie  evening.  The  second  concert  will  b" 
given  Nov.  23.  Philip  Hale.  , 

MUSIC  NOTE. 

Mr.  Carlyle  Petersilea  gave  the  first  ot  hi 
"Lecture  Concerts  of  an  Analytical  Nature  j 
in  Steiuert  Hall,  yesterday  afternoon.  Mrl 
Potersiler  played  the  Beethoven  sonatas  op.  1 
and  13.  and  several  numbers  by  Chopin.  H< 
sang  ibe  first  seveu  songs  of  Schubert’s  ’Man 
ol  the  Mill”;  and  before  the  songs  and  ibi 
pianoforte  pieces  he  made  a few-  remarks  con 
cernmg  the  composers  aud  the  works.  A- 
pianist,  singer,  aud  lecturer  he  was  listened  t< 
attentively  by  a large  audience  and  was  Ire: 
i queatlv  applauded.  Tlie  second  lecture,  sod; 
aud  piaDolorte  recital  will  ue  given  Nov.  2. 
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Symphony  Conceht. — Tbo  first  of  the  Sym- 
phony concerts  of  the  season  of  ’91,  '92  was  given 
Fast  Saturday  evening  in  Music  Hall.  Whon 
The  trombones  and  the  third  and  the  fourth  horns 
Mr.  Nikisch  stepped  upon  the  stage  he  was 
greeted  heartily  by  the  audience.  Changes  have 
been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  orchestra, 
are  in  the  hands  of  new  members.  Mr.  Heicdl, 
the  excellent  viola  player,  is  now  in  the  second 
rank,  and  Mr.  Hekking's  place  is  filled  by  Mr. 
Alwln  Schroeder.  Tbo  program  was  made  up  of 
familiar  numbers  : Beethoven’s  Overture,  "Dedi- 
cation of  the  House”;  Wagner’s  “Good  Friday 
Spell,”  from  “Parsifal,"  and  Schumann's  Sym- 
phony No.  3 in  E flat.  As  a whole  it  was  not  an 
attractive  program,  and  the  performance  by  the 
orchestra  was  coarse  and  ragged  in  both  tbo 
overturo  and  the  symphony.  The  fact  that  it 
was  the  first  concert  after  the  vacation,  together 
with  the  changes  made  in  the  orchestra,  may 
account  in  a measure  for  the  slips  in  intonation 
and  precision ; but  it  docs  not  account  for  the  re- 
peated indifference  of  Mr.  Nikisch  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  composers.  The  audience  applauded 
in  a perfunctory’ manner. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Nordica  sang  Beethoven’s  “Ah 
I Perfido,”  which  was  beyond  her  abilities,  and  “O 
Hall  of  Song,”  from  Tannhaeuser.  This  latter 
aria  she  sang  with  much  dignity.  She  was  hap- 
pier in  passages  of  a declamatory  quasi  heroic 
nature  than  in  the  portrayal  of  the  purely  emo- 
tional. She  was  recalled  twice  after  the  Wagner 
selection. 

The  program  of  this  evening  includes  Teschat- 
kowsky’s  Suite  op.  55;  the  Prelude  to  “Oaval- 
leria  Rusticana ;”  Massenet’s  overture,  “Pbddre,” 
and  Beethoven's  Minuetto  and  Finale  from  the 
string  quartet  op.  59,  No.  3 (played  by  all  the 
strings).  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Winch  will  sing  the  Ser- 
enade in  the  Mascagni  Prelude,  Schubert’s  “Der 
Neugierige,”  Schumann’s  “Mnndnacbt,”  and 
Jensen’s  “Murmelude  Liiftchen.” 


The  Casino  Company.— Rudolph  Aronson’s 
opera  company,  from  the  New  York  Casino 
appeared  at  the  Tremont  Theater  this  week  in 
Mascagni’s  one-act  melodrama,  “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,”  and  a two-act  nondescript  called 
“Indigo.”  The  story  of  Mascagni  and  his 
famous  work  has  been  already  told  in  these 
columns.  After  the  performance  by  the  Casino 
I Company,  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  overwhelming 
success  of  this  short  opera;  for  although  there 
were  a few  weak  points  in  the  performance,  upon 
the  whole  it  commanded  respect  and  even  ad- 
miration. Mr.  Aronson  has  made  a bold  depart- 
ure in  frying  to  put  upon  the  Casino  stage  light 
operas  that  do  not  depend  for  their  effect  upon 
tights,  lights,  and  an  acrobatic  comedian.  And 
in  attempting  to  give  a work  of  so  much  passion 
as  the  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  he  deserves  the 
warmest  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  music.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  shortcomings  in  the 
present  performance— and  they  were  few — the 
attempt  was  a most  serious  one  and  all  possible 
respect  was  paid  to  the  composer’s  score.  Miss  I 
Pauline  L’Allemand  was  Santuzzo.  Her  singing 
was  wholly  admirable.  She  used  her  voice  with 
skill  and  discretion.  In  the  most  impassioned 
moments  there  was  a reserve  strength,  and  she 
never  forced  or  anticipated  a climax.  Dramat- 
ically her  performance  was  worthy  of  praise. 
True,  such  a tigress  demands  a woman  of  almost 
brutal  powers ; but  Miss  L’Allemand  at  any  rate 
gave  a consistent  and  intense  reading  of  the  part, 
and  some  of  her  business,  as  in  the  scene  with 
Alfio,  was  excellent.  It  is  a pleasure  to  see  her 
again  upon  the  stage.  Equally  deserving  of 
praise  was  Mr.  Leoni’s  performance  of  Alfio, 
although  his  voice  unfortunately  did  not  respond 
to  his  intelligence.  Mr.  Schuetz,  the  Twriddu, 
was  not  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  him. 
He  is  a good  example  of  what  a bad  method  will 
do  to  a naturally  respectable  voice.  Mr.  Schuetz 
displayed  freely  nearly  every  vocal  vice  known 
to  the  throat-using  German.  Miss  Villa  Knox 
was  Lola  incarnate,  selfish,  vain,  cold,  coquettish, 
a thing  of  epidermic  passions.  The  chorus  was 
well-drilled  and  the  groupings  were  effective. 
The  orchestra  was  visibly  and  audibly  enlarged, 
and  not  simply  upon  the  program.  Although 
more  strings  were  needed  for  complete  effects, 
the  playing  cf  Mascagni’s  score  was  in  the  main 
very  creditable  to  Mr.  Steindoff.  Take  it  alto- 
gether it  was  an  excellent  performance  of  the 
opera.  As  for  the  music  itself,  so  much  has 
been  written  about  it  that  ante-mortem  myths 
have  already  begun  to  gather  around  Mascagni’s 
head.  It  is  hot  and  strong  and  fresh,  full  of 
blood  and  fire.  It  is  intensely  dramatic,  in  blow 
and  in  suggestion.  Ther  is  not  a bit  of  padding 
from  the  prelude  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  The 
song  and  the  accompaniment  are  inseparably 
wedded,  but  not  to  the  injury  of  the  singer. 
The  instrumental  colors  are  cunningly  mixed, 
yet  the  composer  is  not  6een  peeping  from  a box 
to  see  how  the  audience  is  affected.  Conscious 
of  his  strength,  he  bimself  is  carried  headlong 
by  his  song,  but  never  to  destruction.  A re 
markable  work  for  its  glow  of  youth  at  the  end 
of  this  super-refined  and  tired  century-. 

And  this  was  followed  by  “Indigo.”  purport- 
ing to  be  an  operetta  by  Johann  Strauss ! The 
“Queen  Indigo,”  however,  is  a very  different 
thing,  stupid  enough  dramatically,  but  never  de- 
scending into  the  depths  of  the  imbecility  of  the 
Casino  version.  The  real  operetta  lasted  four 
hours.  This  invention  is  warranted  to  run  only 
for  an  hour  and  a half.  It  might  have  been  pro- 
longed or  shortened  without  jostling  the  plot  or 
hurting  the  feelings  of  the  characters.  The  jest- 
ing was  of  a rudimeutary  order,  and  the  singing 
was  inoffensive.  There  was  a pretty  dance  by 
Miss  Beaudet.  “The  rest  is  silence.” 

The  audience  applauded  most  heartily  during 
the  melodrama,  and  there  were  two  recalls  after 
the  curtain  fell.  There  was  laughter  during  “In- 
digo,” but  whether  it  was  at  the  comedians  or 
with  them  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 


Lvcia  in  Music  Hall.— “Lucia  dl  Lammer- 
moor”  was  seen  Tuesday  evening  in  Music  Hall, 
which  catholic  building  includes  antl-Cathollc 
meetings,  symphony  concerts  and  barbaric  opera. 
Mrs.  Schirmer-Mnpleson  was  tho  Lucia,  who, 
according  to  her  version  was  a self  possessed 
person  even  when  she  was  mad.  Mrs.  Mapleson 
iias  an  acid  voice  that  bites  its  way  indifferently 
through  sustained  passages  and  staccato  brav- 
ura. She  is  apt  to  wander  from  the  key,  and 
her  methods  of  tone-production  are  confused  and 
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mixed.  As  an  actress  she  does  not  call  for  seri- 
ous consideration.  The  other  parts  were  taken 
by  Messrs.  C.  R.  Adams,  Del  Puente,  Dr.  Clark, 
E.  H.  McClosky,  J.  W.  Burns,  and  Miss  Mabel 
Mont  Clair  The  work  of  the  chorus  and  orches- 
tra under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Mullaly  was 
very  satisfactory. 


“Wang”  at  the  Globe. — “Wang”  is  de- 
scribed upon  the  bill  of  the  play  as  an  “operatic 
burletta.”  The  text  Is  by  Mr.  J.  Cheever  Good- 
win, and  the  music  by  Mr.  Woolson  Morse. 
The  plot  is  simple.  It  is  the  story  of  a Siamese 
regent,  Wang,  who  is  poverty-stricken  and 
guardian  of  the  Crown  Prince,  who  is  inclined  to 
be  a little  “fly.*’  Wangjdiscovers  that  a treasure 
chest,  to  be  delivered  to  the  prince  after  his 
coronation,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  widow  of  the 
late  French  consul.  To  gain  the  chest  he  mar- 
ries the  widow,  but  after  plots  and  counterplots 
the  treasure  is  given  over  to  the  Regent,  and 
finally  reaches  the  prince,  who  allows  his 
guardian  to  reign  in  his  stead,  preferring  love  to 
the  throne.  There  is  but  little  action — except  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  DeWolf  Hopper,  who  plays  the 
Regent,  and  on  the  jmrt  of  the  elephant— and  the 
dialogue  is  dull.  EVst^Mr.  Hopper’s  lines  are 
as  a rule  lean  and  tingfr>  The  music  is  com- 
monplace and  without  even  the  merit  of  striking 
vulgarity.  And  yet  in  spite  of  the  poor  play, 
the  audiences  of  the  week  were  large  and  quite 
enthusiastic.  This  was  due  to  Mr.  Hopper’s 
personality  and  the  unfailing  cheerfulness  of  the 
company  even  in  the  most  depressing  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Hopper  has  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  an  exceedingly  funny  man,  and  in 
many  ways  this  reputation  has  been  fairly  won. 
But  there  is  more  of  the  reputation  than  of  any 
comic  Individuality  in  his  performance  in  this 
play.  Still  he  is  at  times  amusing,  even  though 
he  has  to  seek  his  opportunities  outside  of  the 
situations  and  the  lines.  He  has  a company  of 
uniform  excellence,  with  Miss  Della  Fox  as  the 
gay  Prince  clad  in  white.  Marion  Singer,  Jean- 
ette St.  Henry,  Anna  O’Keefe,  and  Messrs.  Klein, 
Stanley  and  Reed  are  the  prominent  members, 
nor  should  the  children  and  the  elephant  be  over- 
looked. The  scenery  and  costumes  were  fresh 
and  pretty,  the  chorus  and  orchestra  were  good, 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Hiller  directed  with  discretion. 
“Wang”  will  be  the  attraction  of  next  week  at 
the  Globe. 
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PIEUE  IN  BOSTON. 

We  as  Bostonians  pride  ourselves  upon  our 
Sanity,  our  horse-sense,  to  use  a homely  ex- 
pression. We  laugh  at  the  mooning  senti- 
mentality of  the  Germans  and  the  excitability 
of  the  Southern  nations,  but  we  too  have  our 
whims,  our  caprices,  our  secret  fears,  our  su- 
perstitions; and  they  are  just  as  ridiculous 
when  viewed  from  another  planet  as  the 
curious  deportment  of  our  neighbors.  I do 
not  now  allude  to  sesthetical  caprices,  as  seen 
in  the  worship  of  this  man  or  that  woman 
for  a day ; nor  do  I allude  to  snperstition  as 
connected  with  ladders,  new  moons,  broken 
mirrors  and  opal  rings.  But  there  is  a sin- 
gular phase  of  superstition  that  is  akin  to  the 
association  of  ideas.  It  crops  out  in  the  con- 
versation of  plain,  sensible  men  and  is  not 
merely  the  foam  of  spouters  of  paradoxes. 
And  yet  superstition  is  hardly  the  word  for 
the  mental  state  of  which  I speak. 

I shall  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a concrete 
example.  The  talk  at  the  club  the  other 
evening  turned  upon  the  visualizing  of  ideas.  ! 
I confess  that  at  first  I hardly  understood  the 
phrase,  but  I soon  learned  that  certain  ideas 
present  themselves  to  certain  men,  clothed  in 
picturesque  garments  so  that  the  ideas  are 
real  and  palpable.  A man  whose  conversa- 
tion has  hitherto  seemed  sound — he  is  a law- 
yer, and  I have  profiled  not  a little  by  his 
before-dinner  comments  upon  every-day  topics 
— assured  me  that  whenever  he  thought  of  or 
heard  the  word  “Thursday,”  the  idea  of  that 
particular  day  was  a loud  peal  of  bells;  that 
in  the  list  of  the  months,  March  was  always 
right  behind  him,  even  though  the  actual 
month  were  December.  To  my  great  amaze- 
ment no  physician  was  summoned,  and  on 
the  contrary  several  very  prosaio  gentlemen 
made  still  more  startling  statements. 

• 

• # 

Perhaps  I am  an  old  fogy,  but  for  the  life 
of  me  I cannot  so  fret  my  imagination.  Mon- 
day is  to  me  merely  washing  day,  and  Sun- 
day’s sun  dawns  upoD  rows  of  bean  pots. 
Whenever  a graveyard  is  mentioned  I think 
of  one  upon  a hillside  where  I have  a few  dear 
friends.  But  I see  no  display  of  fireworks 
when  a particular  hour  is  mentioned,  and  I 
do  not  at  once  recall  the  battle  of  Marathon 
if  I hear  that  R is  raining.  I suppose  I have 
fallen  a little  behind  id  the  procession,  so  that 
I do  longer  see  the  banDei  o not  follow 
the  bent  of  the  drum.  ” ’’  T avernei 


MERELY  A SUGGESTION. 

That  literary  work  is  well  paid,  even 
in  thoso  days  of  fierce  competition,  is 
shown  by  the  recent  experience  of 
Lillian  Perry,  “a  typical  Southern 
beauty,”  of  Covington,  Ky.  A few 
months  ago  Miss  Perry  wrote  an  article 
on  “The  Model  Husband”  and  thereby 
gained  a husband.  Mr.  Fremont  Reed, 
“handsome  and  a rich  business  man,” 
saw  the  essay,  copied  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune;  and  lie  was  so  flattered  that  lie 
wrote  to  Miss  Perry,  wooed  her,  won 
her,  and  married  her  last  Tuesday. 

Whether  in  the  course  of  time  or  the 
light  of  experience  Mrs.  Reed  will  revise 
and  correct  her  essay,  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  certainly  her  example  is  <* 
worthy  of  tho  attention  of  the  single 
women  of  this  State,  where  Providence  J 
has  so  unfairly  divided  the  sexes.  Other 
essays  that  would  certainly  win  mascu-  } 
line  readers  might  be  written  upon  “The 
Duties  of  the  Wife,”  “Economy  in 
Dress”  or  “The  Benefits  of  Club  Mem- 
bership.” 


HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

The  man  who  finds  gathered  about  his 
table  or  his  desk  day  after  day  for  five  years 
the  same  group  almost  unbroken,  by  kindly 
friends  is  indeed  blessed.  Such  happiness  has 
been  mine.  Let  it  be  pardoned  to  the 
vanity  of  an  old  friend  about  to  leave  the 
stage,  if  I say  that  I should  have  drooped  my 
pen  ere  this  if  I had  not  felt  that  Taverner’s 
morning  greeting  was  met  with  an  answering 
welcome  from  hearts  as  warm  as  his. 

**« 

Yet  unhappy  is  he  who  would  survive  his 
generation.  In  that  resistless  march  of  affair,, 
which  works  results  through  change,  Taverner 
finds  himself  a thing  of  the  past  and  in  new 
surroundings,  which,  however  kindly,  are  yet 
a bit  bewildering  to  his  mind.  No  touch  of 
today,  though  as  hearty  and  cordial  as  the 
grasp  of  the  new  hands  which  have  met  Tav- 
erner’s, can  ever  quite  stir  the  blood  in  old 
veins  or  give  the  sense  of  abiding  svmpathy  a3 
did  the  editor  of  the  past.  Never  again  in 
reminiscent  or  imaginative  mood  might  I let 
the  quill  run  on  unwatched,  secure  iu  the 
thought  that  a certain  friendly  but  firm  blue 
peucil  would  control  the  erriug  moods  and 
tenses  and  bring  an  old  fellow’s  inusings 
into  readable  and  safe  English. 


i ♦ * 

W ithout  that  kindly  guidance  I should  be 
tempted  to  strauge  things,  even  to  making  a 
Taverner  study  of  the  “Young  Woman  About 
Town,”  with  her  wonderful  sprightliness  and 
zeal,  and,  in  some  garrulous  hour,  to  ask  that 
a velvet  muzzle  might  be  found  to  restrain  her 
from  crowding  me  from  the  column  which  I 
have  hitherto  so  ruthlessly  monopolized 
Then,  the  coming  immensity  of  the  audience 
of  the  “New  Post”  appalls  me.  I have 
written  in  a day  of  few  things,  if  not  of  small 
things,  compared  with  the  great  concourse  to 
1 come.  I have  been  used  rather  to  naming  my 
audience  than  to  counting  them,  and  the 
thought  of  hundreds  of  thousands  is  confusing. 

Iruly  1 must  not  lag  superfluous  on  the 
stage,  lo  take  a part  in  the  glories  of  the 
“New  Post”  must  be  given  to  new  men.  and 
to  all  of  them  Taverner  gives  his  biessiDg.  If 
in  days  to  come  there  shall  he  those  who  tarn 
for  a moment  from  these  glories  to  think  of  j 
the  good  work  which  was  done  “in  the  days  I 
of  Taverner,”  then  let  me  be  remembered. 
When  the  list  shall  be  called,  fi-st  the  devo- 
tion of  the  chief  who  made  every  other  man’s 
success  possible,  and  in  turn  the  strong  and 
cogent,  frank  and  independent  leading  arti- 
cles, the  learned  and  graceful  literary  ma- 
terial, the  briliiaut  and  piquant  dramatic  and 
musical  criticisms,  the  alert  and  thorough 
work  of  the  news  gatherers  aiid  presenters— 
if  at  such  a time  memories  of  this  column 
printed  Here  in  Boston  in  the  years  of  jour- 
nalistic gracs  from  18S6  to  1891  shall  arise, 
then  the  voice  of  Taverner,  perhaps  in  trern- 
Biing  accents  but  always  grateful,  shall  be 
jheard  answering  adsum.  Taverkbb. 
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SUNBEAMS* rKOM  CUCUMBERS. 

| The  oit>tub6rs  of  the  London  Browning 
oeiety.  who  have  spent  much  time  in  trying 
extract  meaning  from  the  many  knotty 
usages  of  their  master’s  poetry,  have  finally 
_ome  to  the  conclusion  that  their  work  of 
lucidation  “is  about  done,”  and  the  society 
las  voted  to  dissolve  after  the  session  of  this 
nonth.  Whether  they  propose  to  publish  a 
lew  edition,  simplified,  and  with  explanatory 
harts,  is  not  yet  known. 

The  future  historian  of  the  “English  Litera- 
ture of  the  Nineteenth  Century’’  will  find 
when  he  collects  his  materials  that  there  was 
n English  poet  who  often  wrote  such  unin- 
ellieible  English  that  his  neighbors  disputed 
ver  his  meaning;  and  that  many  of  his  ad- 
■nirera  called  him  great  because  he  was 
Ibscure.  He  will  learn  that  during  the  poet’s 
lifetime  societies  were  founded  for  solving  the 
riddles  of  his  crabbed  style,  and  that  these 
-same  riddles  were  held  in  high  repute  and 
more  to  be  praised  than  his  charming 
poems  which  were  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion. He  will  understand  the  utility  of 

I Chaucer  or  Dante  societies,  but  that  a man 
who  has  anything  to  say  should  deliberately 
?eek  the  most  obscure  and  roundabout  meth- 
ods of  expression  will  pass  his  understanding, 

> ' will  doubt  the  value  of  the  poets  mis- 

j.He  art  of  art,  the  glory  of  expression  and 
‘the  sunshine  of  the  light  of  letters  is  simplici- 
ty,” as  Walt  Whitman  well  said  in  hi3  fa- 
mous Preface. 

Ail  the  truly  great  poets  of  England  from  1 
Christopher  Marlow  to  Tennyson  have 
written  so  that  common  people  have  under- 
stood them.  But  it  is  true  that  great  simplic- 
ity is  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  mere  juggler 
with  words;  and  there  are  many  who  admire 
the  juggler  even  in  his  most  extreme  contor- 
tions. Otherwise  the  Browning  Society  of 
London  would  never  have  been  founded. 



T -°H.  ls  'ct  aside  for  spectators  in  the 
^ court  room  where  Charles  J. 

*Tighe  is  being  tried  for  murder  is  occupied 
almost  exclusively  by  women,  if  telegraphic 
despatches  can  be  believed.  And  so  in  days 
now  called  uncivilized  the  Roman  women  were  j 
the  most  eager  witnesses  of  the  gladiators 
fighting  for  their  lives. 

According  to  Dr.  Ohmann  Dumesnil  of  St. 
Louis,  cigarettes  are  often  made  poisonous  by 
the  ravages  of  a worm  that  come3  from  the 
egg  of  a coleopterous  insect,  whi  h is  passion- 
ately addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco.  Hence 
bronchial  affections  and  throat  complaiuts, 
and  no  wonder,  if  the  insect  is  as  terrible  as 
the  description. 

Mr.  Dent,  the  private  secretary  of  Mr. 
^Blaine,  refused  wrhen  in  town  the  other  day 
> speak  upon  political  subjects ; but  he  did 
-nfess  that  Boston  had  the  two  greatest  base- 
I .11  clubs  in  the  country.  “I’m  glad  that 
’they  have  won  the  pennant.”  Prudent 
[voung  man,  this  Mr.  Dent. 

In  the  libel  suit  of  Ignatius  Donnelly. 

|;he  inventor  of  the  Shakspere  cryptogram, 
igainst  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  specific 
lharges  of  bribery  and  corruption  are  made 
against  him.  It  will  be  remembered  that  like 
•.harges  were  brought  against  Donnelly'S 
.ero.  Lord  Bacon. 

A cask  of  Scotch  whiskey  has  just  arrived  at 
F.\ew  York,  “to  be  forwarded  to  the  executive 
[ "mansion  at  Washington,  for  the  Hon.  Ben- 
“jamin  Harrison,  President.”  Is  this  pro- 
jecting our  native  industries? 
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Mr.  Clarence  Woodward,  armed  with  a j 
word,  jumped  upon  the  opera  house  stage  in  I 
.Wilmington,  Del.,  and  drove  off  the  members 
of  the  “Prince  and  Pauper”  company.  This 
Jwas  not  necessarily  a reflection  upon  their  j 
[capabilities,  for  Mr.  Woodward  is  insane. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  says  he  believes  in 
occultism,  and  when  he  was  asked  the  name 
of  a good  text-book,  “he  was  constrained  to 
recommend  his  'Light  of  Asia’.”  However, 

[ in  the  same  interview  he  spoke  kindly  of 
| Emerson,  Lowell  and— Kipling. 

A.  A.  Ai.varez,  the  Spanish  chemist  and 
■inventor,  was  told  by  “the  most  eminent 
■physicians  in  this  country”  that  he  had  two 
hearts.  And  with  this  small  pair  he  rashly 
Lnswered  Death’s  call  in  Chicago  Wednesday 
light. 

|a  celebrated  Marshal  of  the  French  army 
Its  expected  yesterday  in  New  York.  It  was 
|rs.  Booth-Clibborn.  the  leader  of  the 
ench  and  Swiss  Salvation  forces. 


A TOUCH  OF  NATURE. 

At  last  the  dull  proceedings  of  theSEAKLES- 
Hopkins  will  case  have  been  enlivened  by 
readings  from  the  journal  of  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Searles.  It  seems  that  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  recording  her  daily  experiences  in  foreign 
lands,  the  sights  seen  and  people  met.  In 
January,  1888  there  was  an  entry,  “The 
“Bible  says  of  love  that  many  waters  cannot 
“quench  it,”  but  whether  this  was  written  at 
Vichy  or  Baden-Baden  is  not  stated.  Wher- 
ever she  went  she  remained  a good  American, 
faithful  to  the  traditions  and  even  the  amuse- 
ments of  her  country ; for  one  day  she  saw 
three  queens,  and  the  next  day  she  writes  “No 
queens  out.” 

But  the  fidelity  of  Mrs.  Searles  and  her 
devotion  to  her  husband  were  most  clearly 
proveu  by  the  following  passage  from  this 
diary.  Edward  Searles  once  happened  to 
be  “in  the  presence  of  a great  assemblage  of 
"aristocracy.”  He  advanced,  “and  as  he 
“raised  his  hat,  I though  him  the  handsomest 
“mau  there.”  Report  says  that  the  women  in 
the  Salem  courtroom  tittered  when  this  was 
read — and  thus  gave  an  exhibition  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  sex. 

Mrs.  Searles,  however,  was  an  unconscious 
plagiarist.  It  was  Mrs.  Leonidas  Jones  of 
Chicago  who  once  gazed  long  and  thonghtfully 
at  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  then  quietly  re- 
marked: “Well,  I’ve  seen  the  Apollo  Belve- 
“dere  and  Jones,  and  give  me  Jones  every 
“time.” 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE. 

Stariilas  Zalewski.  a noble  Pole,  died  lately 
at  Bordeaux.  Ill  years  old.  He  was  a great 
smoker. 

Vincenzo  Vela,  the  great  Italian  sculptor, 
died  a few  days  ago.  So  did  the  mother  of 
Rubinstein,  the  composer. 

Martin  Roeder,  who  leaves  Dublin  to  accept 
a position  iD  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  is  an  inveterate  stutterer. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Japan  is  said  to  be  a 
good  and  industrious  boy,  who  did  not  miss 
one  day  at  school  during  the  last  year. 

Marguerite  Merington  is  the  name  of  a new 
American  dramatist,  and  her  play  “Letter- 
blair”  is  highly  praised  by  New  York  critics 
for  its  dialogue. 

Paul  du  Chaillu.  the  African  explorer, 
should  be  a hero  with  all  anti-tobaceonists. 
He  says  that  he  is  still  young,  because  he 
never  used  the  weed. 

CauoD  Harford,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Loudon  Cecilia  Society  for  healing  the  sick 
by  means  of  music,  has  won  the  approbation 
of  the  British  Medical  Journal. 

Clyde  Fitch  is  reported  to  have  received 
orders  for  plays  from  Henry  Irving  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  Beere.  This  was  probably  before  the 
i failure  of  his  play  in  London  this  week. 


J 
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The  Second  Symphony  Concert. — The  pro- 
gram of  the  second  symphony  concert  was  an 
interesting  one,  although  some  complained  of  a 
“lack  of  dignity,”  because  there  was  no  sym- 
phony. But  to  many  the  change  was  agreeaole 
and  a relief.  As  a musical  people  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that  music  worth  hearing  does  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  dimensions  of  time 
and  space,  but  that  a waltz,  if  it  is  well-made 
and  well  nlayed,  has  its  legitimate  place  in  the 
concert  hall  and  has  a right  to  demand  serious 
attention.  At  present  many  of  us  really  believe 
that  outside  of  a symphony,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  stupid-for  there  are  stupid  symphonies  and 
many  of  them— there  is  nothing  worth  hearing, 
and  we  regard  it  as  a personal  insult  if  the  pro- 
gram seems  frivolous.  But  at  heart  we  are 

^ If  the  program  was  an  improvement  over  that 
of  the  week  before,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  playing  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  Third  Suite  of  Tschaikowsky 
(op.  55),  given  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  was 
not  worthy  of  its  reputation.  It  was  often 
ragged,  and  at  times  absolutely  coarse,  ibe 
wood-wind  players  frequently  blew  false,  and 
the  string-men  scratched  without  excuse.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Prelude  to  “Cavalleria 
Rustieana”  was  finely  played,  and  although  it 
may  De  rank  blasphemy  to  say  s“,  the  Prelude 
was  the  most  pleasing  number  of  the  program, 
as  well  as  the  one  most  carefully  played.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  genuine  music,  the  speech  of  a 
man  who  is  burning  to  talk.  And  to  his  natural 
eloquence  is  added  the  charm  of  cultivated  ex- 
pression. And  what  effective  instrumentation 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end!  What  sonority 
in  the  final  fortissimo,  not  noise,  but  as  though  a 
great  and  thundering  speech  rolled  out  from  the 
mouths  of  organ  pipes!  It  has  been  said  that 
this  Prelude  is  too  theatrical  for  a symphony 
concert.  It  is  dramatic  without  doubt;  theatri- 
cal  if  you  please,  but  iu  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  Should  it  be  refused  a bearing  in  Music 
Hall  because  it  excites  and  thrills  ? Nor  was  it 
one  half  as  sensational  as  the  performance  of  the 
Minuet  and  Fugue  from  Beethoven’s  string 
quartet,  op.  59.  No.  3 in  C played  by  all  the 
strings,  which  was  a deliberate  piece  of  clap- 
trap, an  appeal  to  the  gaping  wonder  of  the 
crowd  Nor  is  the  music  more  sensational  than 
Massenet’s  “Phidre”  overture,  which  brought 
the  concert  to  a close. 


The  Third  Tschaikowsky  Suite  is  m 

whole  so  masterly  a composition  ai 

that  precedes  it  in  order.  The  Elegy  is  interest- 
ing and  Ingeniously  made,  nor  is  it  devoid  of 
spontaneity,  but  the  Waltz  and  the  Scherzo  are 
manufactured.  To  be  sure  the  machinery  is  of 
the  newest  description  and  the  patterns  have  been 
approved;  still  the  product  is  nothing  but  the  re- 
sult of  patient  labor.  The  last  movement. 
Theme  and  Variations,  is  a noble  work,  full  of 
scholarship  vivified  by  the  6trong  and  pungent 
personality  of  this  remarkable  composer.  The 
variations  are  well  contrasted ; the  attention  of 
the  hearer  never  flags,  nor  does  he  find  himself 
counting  the  numbers  and  anticipating  gladly  the 
Finale. 

Mr.  William  J.  Winch  sang  the  serenade  in 
the  Prelude  with  spirit  and  with  taste.  He  also 
sang  two  dull  songs  by  Schubert  and  Schumann 
(“Der  Neugierige”  and  “Mondnacht”)  and  the 
song  by  Jensen,  of  which  he  never  grows  weary, 
“Murmelndes  Lueftchen.”  He  continually  used 
iu  these  songs  the  peculiar  head  tones  he  so  de- 
lights in,  and  he  thereby  pleased  the  audience 
and  gained  two  recalls. 


The  Kneisel  Concert. — This  is  the  seventh 
season  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  and  the  first  con- 
cert was  given  in  Union  Hall,  Monday  evening. 
Mr.  Alwln  Schroeder  has  taken  Mr.  Hekking’s 
place.  He  has  a rich,  full  tone  that  is  yet  emi- 
nently masculine.  His  intonation  is  beyond  re- 
proach, and  his  technique  is  ample.  And  as  an 
ensemble  player  he  made  a most  favorajle  im- 
pression, for  he  realizes  the  fact  so  often  forgot- 
ten by  excellent  solo  players  that  in  a quartet  he 
is  but  one  of  four,  and  that  he  should  respect  the 
rights  of  the  others.  The  concert  opened  with  an 
admirable  performance  of  Mozart’s  beautiful 
Quartet  in  C major,  the  one  with  the  Introduc- 
tion that  excited  the  anger  of  the  purists.  Mr. 
Xaver  Scharwenka  played  the  pianoforte  part 
in  Schumann’s  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  E flat,  op. 
47,  and  proved  himself  an  ensemble  player  of  the 
first  rank.  The  same  qualities  that  so  distin- 
guish his  solo  playing  were  marked  last  Mon- 
day, but  they  were  not  selfishly  displayed.  He 
too  was  merely  one  of  four.  He  has  the  sense  of 
rhythm  so  indispensable  in  ensemble  work  and 
seldom  found  in  men  of  German  blood.  This  be 
undoubtedly  owes  to  his  nationality,  for  the 
Poles,  the  Russians,  the  Hungarians  and  the 
French  and  Italians  know  better  than  others  the 
absolute  necessity  of  rhythmic  swing.  Seldom 
has  a crisper  and  more  elegant  touching  of  keys 
been  heard  in  this  town  than  in  his  playing  in 
the  charming  Scherzo.  The  novelty  of  the  even- 
ing was  Branms’  Quintet  in  G,  op.  Ill,  in  which 
the  second  viola  was  taken  by  Mr.  Novacek. 
The  Quintet  contains  many  pleasing  passages. 
The  first  movement  is  delightful  throughout, 
melodious,  fresh  and  strongly  written.  The 
adagio  is  less  spontaneous,  and  the  Scherzo  is 
the  least  interesting  of  the  four  movements.  Bat 
as  a whole,  the  Quintet  is  a marked  contrast  to 
the  “intellectual”  chamber  music  of  Brahms’ 
earlier  style,  and  on  that  account  the  more  de- 
lightful. As  he  grows  older  he  grows  less  gar- 
rulous, nor  is  he  now  so  anxious  to  express  the 
purely  metaphysical  in  the  language  of  music. 
The  audience  enjoyed  the  concert  hugely,  as  was 
seen  by  the  loud  and  prolonged  applause  that 
followed  each  number. 


Mr.  Carlyle  Petersilea.— Mr.  Petersilea 
gave  the  first  of  his  Analytical  Recitals  in  Stein- 
ert  Hall  Monday  afternoon.  He  played  two 
Sonatas  by  Beethoven,  op.  7 and  13,  and  several 
numbers  by  Chopin.  The  pianoforte  playing  of 
Mr.  Petersilea  is  so  well  known  in  this  town  that 
it  is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day  to  criticise  his 
methods  or  his  readings,  particularly  as  these  con- 
certs are  of  a pedagogical  nature.  Mr.  Petersilea 
also  made  his  appearance  as  a concert  singer, 
and  he  sang  the  first  seven  songs  of  “The  Maid 
of  the  Mill”  cyclus.  Mr.  Petersilea  should  con- 
fine his  attention  to  the  pianoforte.  The  hall 


| was  full  and  the  concert-giver  was  frequently  ap- 
plauded. Philip  Hale. 
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plainer  house  numbers. 

To  the  Discussion  Editor , Boston  Post: 

If  you  will  allow  a stranger  to  make  a sug- 
gestion, I should  like  to  complain  of  the  way 
many  of  the  private  houses  of  Boston  are 
numbered.  Thursday  night  I went  to  visit  a 
friend  in  Newbury  street.  Although  I knew 
the  number  of  his  house,  1 was  unable  for  a 
long  time  to  find  it,  and  I literally  inquired 
ray  way  from  different  houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. For  the  numbers  in  the  block  were  not 
illuminated,  or  placed  where  I could  real 
them.  So  by  guessing  and  counting  I finally 
found  my  friend.  Coming  down  the  street 
afterwards  I noticed  that  nearly  all  the  houses 
were  similarly  shy  about  their  identity,  and  it 
was  no  better  in  other  streets.  Perhaps  a 
better  system  of  showing  the  numbering  is 
not  the  greatest  need  of  Boston,  tut  certainly 
the  present  system  is  unworthy  of  a great  and  j 
modem  city.  Stranger,  j 

Boston,  Oct.  24. 

better  roojls  for  domestics. 

To  the  Discussion  Editor , the  Post: 

Yon  may  not  think  it  makes  much  differ- 
ence, but  I tell  you,  sir,  many  of  us  girls  in 
service  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  because  we 
catch  fever  by  sleeping  in  rooms  under  the 
sidewalk.  There  are  lots  of  new  flats  all  over 
the  city  that  look  fine  outside,  but  all  the  ser- 
vants’ rooms  are  damp  and  unhealthy.  They 
have  no  sunlight,  and  smell  musty,  although 
they  do  have  steam  pipes  running  through 
them.  Then  these  gratings  that  open  on  the 
sidewalk  give  every  loafer  a chance  to  insult 
us  nights.  I am  willing  to  work  bat  I don’t  , 
want  to  lose  mv  health,  and  I am  only  one 


^many. 

. Boston, 


M.  F. 


Oct.  24. 
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MUSIC. 

SYMrHU.NY  CONCERT. 

The  p rot: ran i me  of  the  third  Symphony 
concert  was  as  as  follows: 

Suite  la  A minor  op.  42 Mac  Howell 

I Kim  nine  In  Itostnn.) 

Coneerio  for  Violoncello  In  A minor Voltcinana 

Symphony  No.  4.  In  t minor ...  lliamne 

Mr.  MacDowull’s  Suite  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  tho  Worcester  » Festival 
SepL  24,  by  an  orcliostra  under  tho  direction 
of  Mr.  Eeriahp.  It  then  made  a most  plena* 
ingr  impression  upon  musicians  and  laymen. 
Played  last  Saturday  evening,  it  met  with 
even  a more  flattering  reception,  and  the  long 
continued  applnuso  at  the  end  of  the  work 
was  not  the  mere  formal  and  conventional  ex- 
pression of  kindly  feeling  towards  the  com- 
poser who  honors  the  town  of  bis  adoption;  it 
was  rather  the  open  manifestation  of  delight 
at  hearing  a composition  of  such  genuine 
beauty  and  skilful  workmanship. 

The  composer  has  given  fanciful  names  to 
the  movements  of  his  suite,  as  "Iu  a Haunted 
Forest,”  “Summer  Idyl,”  “The  Shephordess 
Song,”  and  “Forest  Spirits,”  but  here  ha 
stops.  He  does  not  add  to  his  music  a printed 
programme  as  minute  as  an  auctioneer’s  bill 
of  sale.  He  suggests  to  the  hoarer  a mood, 
and  he  allows  the  fauey  of  the  hearer  to  roam 
at-will.  Even  if  he  had  not  given  bis  titles, 
if  he  had  simply  numbered  the  movements, 
the  music  would  give  just  as  much  pleasure. 

Here  is  an  American  composer,  a young 
man,  who  is  uot  an.  echo.  He  h is  a voice  of 
his  own.  Although  he  has  evidently  studied 
all  the  means  of  expression,  he  conceals  his 
studies  in  the  apparent  spontaniety  and 
freedom  of  his  art.  His  melodies  are 
fresh;  his  harmonies  aro  often  exquis- 
ite, often  striking;  and  his  command 
of  the  resources  of  the  orchestra  is  sure. 

Indeed  the  instrumentation  is  thoroughly 
delightful  throughout.  This  suite  is  as 
noticeable  from  what  Mr.  Mac  Howell  re- 
serves and  omits  a3  trom  the  actual  evidence 
submit  ted  by  him.  When  be  gains  an  effect, 
he  is  content  with  it,  and  he  dismisses  it  from 
his  miud,  instead  of  caressing  it  and  introduc- 
ing it  in  all  occasions  until  the  hearer  is 
vexed  and  begins  to  question  its  value.  He  is 
also  content  with  a simple  statement,  and  he 
realizes  the  danger  of  over-elaboration.  He  is 
. able  to  stand  apart  from  his  work  and  look  at 
I it,  judge  it,  condemu,  reject,  i here  is  here  no 
F trace  of  worship  of  a self-carved  idol.  His 
good  sense  saves  him  from  youthful  extrava- 
I trance ; he  is  sane  even  when  lie  is  bizarre. 
And,  O rarest  of  musical  virtues  !— he  knows 
v/lieu  he  has  finished  his  speech. 

The  symphony  was  the  fourth  of  Brahms. 
It  w ould  be  idle  to  deny  the  solidity  of  the 
malerials,  the  cunning  of  the  workmanship, 
or  ttie  fine  proportions.  But  the  building  is 
simply  the  work  of  the  builder.  No  inspira- 
tion vivifies  the  mast. 

It  is  the  prevailing  custom  when  a stranger 
'enters  the  orchestra  and  takes  a commanding 
position,  to  give  him  his  opportunity  for  dis- 
play. This  custom  is  a pleasure  to  the  au- 
dience, for  I fie  personality  of  the  player  wins 
more  attention,  eveu  in  symphony  concerts, 
than  the  impersonality  of  the  orchestra.  It 
was  Mr.  Alwin  fechro  der’s  turn,  and  bis 
choice  was  the  Volkmann  ’■  ello  concerto  in  A 
minor,  an  unfortunate  choice.  The  composi- 
tion is  respectably  dull  and  might  be  signed 
by  any  Professor  Schultz  or  Mueller.  It 
served,  now  ever,  to  show  many  of  the  excel- 
lent qualifies  that  were  recognized  in  Mr. 
Scluoider’s  playing  at  the  late  Kueissl  con- 
cert. He  is  a careful  and  conscientious 
player;  a thoughtful  musician  with  rnt  vir- 
tuoso blood  in  bis  veins.  The  audience  was 
pleased  with  his  scholarly  performance,  and 
he  was  twice  recalled. 

The  orchestra  clayed  the  symphony  with 
more  vigor  than  discretion,  and  the  suite  was 
given  with  an  appreciation  of  its  many  beau- 
ties. The  wind  instruments  were  uot  entirely 
satisfactory.  Such  eminent  players  as  Mr. 
Moie  and  certain  of  his  brethren  have  fallen 
into  careless  ways,  and  the  horns  have  appa- 
rently lost  their  characteristic  quality.  Too 
often  they  sound  like  a new  and  attempted 
compromise  between  noisy  member,  of  the 
brass.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
horn  is  a “noble  and  melanchoiy  instrument” 
and  does  not  brook  angry  attacks  upon  it. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  of  Saturday 
evening.  Oct.  31,  is  as  follows;  Symphonic 
poem  “Hon  Juan,”  Richard  Strauss  f.irst  time 
in  Boston);  Rubinstein’s  Pianoforte  Concerto 
in  L>  minor;  and  bet  thoven’s  "Pastorale” 
Symphony.  Air.  Alfred  Grunfeld  will  be  the 
soloist.  Philip  Hale. 
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FREE  BATHS  AT  ALL  SEASONS. 

To  (he  Discussion  Editor , the  Post- 
( 1 am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  thrown  open 

| a column  for  Diiblic  discussion,  and  that  there 
is  already  talk  about  free  baths  summer  and 
wiDter.  These  baths  are  needed,  and  needed 
badly.  It  was  only  a short  time  ago  that  an 
Italian  workman  who  wished  to  be  clean  could 
not  find  a place  open  where  he  could  wash 
himself,  and  in  his  wanderings  he  saw  the 
Frog  Pond.  He  asked  some  boys  near  by  if 
he  could  wash  there,  but  he  asked  them  in 
Italian  and  seeing  them  nod,  he  took  off  his 
coal  and  jumped  in.  To  make  a long  story 
short  he  was  arrested  and  fined.  But  the 
wish  of  a mat  to  be  clean  should  be  encour- 
aged and  not  cheeked,  and  although  I do  not 
recommend  nnblic  bathing  in  the  Common, 
Still  I believe  the  city  ought  to  provide  baths 
in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  W.  B.  H. 

South  End,  Oct.  24. 


1.1  II  It  A It  Y CONVENIENCE*. 

To  'he  Discussion  Editor,  Poston  Post: 
Perhaps  the  need  1 apeak  of  will  *eem  to 
you  n very  little  ono,  lmt  I-  think  that  an  in- 
stitution like  our  l’ublio  Library  might  pro- 
vide a lend  pencil  with  each  case  of  book  alipa. 
The  pencils  might  be  chained,  il  the  officials 
aro  afraid  of  theft.  It  is  inconvenient  for 
•many  of  na  women  to  carry  lead  pencils,  for 
our  pockets  are  few  and  awkwardly  placed. 
Boston,  Oct.  22.  Susie  M. 
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THE  ADAMOWSKI  QUARTETTE. 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  of  the 
Adamowski  Quartette  (fourth  season),  given 
last  evening  iu  Union  Hall,  was  as  follows:  Mo- 
zart’s quartette  in  E Hat  major ; Paderewski’s 
sonata  for  violin  and  piauo  in  A minor;  and 
Tsohaikowaky’s  quartet  iu  F major.  The 
second  and  third  of  these  works  were  heard 
in  Boston  for  the  first  time. 

The  programmes  presented  by  this  quartette 
are  genei ally  interesting.  Unfortunately  the  en- 
semble work  of  the  four  players  can  seldom  be 
praised.  The  imperfections  noticed  are  not  ac- 
cidental, they  do  not  come  from  insufficient 
refiearsal;  they  are  due  to  the  temperament 
of  two  of  the  members  of  tho  quartette,  the  first 
vioiin  and  the  ’cello. 

Now  let  me  explain  this  statement  by  tak- 
ing an  extreme  case.  If  a string  quartette 
were  organized  with  Savasate  as  first  violin 
aud  Liggeoisas  ’cello,  the  ensemble  would  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  less  satisfactory  than 
that  made  by  four  good  musicians  taken  from 
an  excellent  German  or  French  orohestra. 

, Savasate,  who  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
eminent  virtuoso  now  before  the  public,  would 
play  111  a quartette  as  a virtuoso  and  not 
as  a quartette  player;  and  LxlgeAs 
would  be  slow  in  subordinating  his 
superb  tone  aud  in  concealing  bis  great 
technique.  Without  comparing  for  a moment 
the  two  Adamowski  brothers  with  the  two 
1 great  Dlayers  named t it  may  justly  be  said 
that  Air.  T.  Adamowski  is  a man  of  virtuoso 
blood,  aud  in  the  quartette  he  is  not  cou- 
teuted  with  being  one  of  four.  And  so  it  is 
with  his  brother,  though  in  less  degree. 
Therefore  we  find  in  the  performances  of  this 
quartette,  first  of  all,  a lack  of  proper  balance 
—then  unrest,  needless  shillings  of  rhythms 
and  other  virtuoso  trieks,  and  an  absence  of 
reserve  power  aud  hinted  strength.  Add  to 
all  this,  surprising  falseness  in  intonation,  a, 
frequent  misconception  of  the  composer  s 
meaning,  carelessness  in  repealing  his  very 
words,  and  what  pray,  becomes  of  a quartette 
written  byAlozart? 

It  is  not  an  agreeable  duty  to  speak  so 
bluntly,  but  the  performance  ot  the  Alozart 
quartette  last  evening  deserves  still  harsher 
words.  The  first  movement  was  hurried, 
muddy  and  out  of  tune.  The  andante  con  woto 
was  played  like  an  adagio,  and  painfully 
dragged  out.  In  the  mcnuelto  no  distinction 
was  made  between  eighth  and  quarier  notes, 
and  tlie  finale  taken  at  a furious  pace  at  times 
degenerated  into  a scramble. 

The  Paderewski  sonata  was  played  by 
Messrs.  T.  Adamowski  aud  Arthur  Foote. 
Air.  Paderewski  will  be  here  this  sea  on  and 
will  give  recitals.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  this 
sonata  will  then  be  heard.  To  judge  of  i'S 
merits  after  the  performance  of  last  evening 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  composer. 

This  quartette  is  more  successful  in  tho 
.Wilder  works  of  the  n.oleru  school,  and 
though  in  the  Ts/haikov.'say  Quartette  there 
wore  passages  ot  untunefulness  and  imperfect 
balance,  yet  there  were  many  pleasing  mo- 
ments. The  scherzo  is  perhaps  the  most  sane 
and  fresh  of  the  movements, with  its  st  range  and 
haunting  motif  in  seven-four  rhythm.  The 
andante  is  beautiful  m thought  and  curious  in 
construction,  and  the  first  movement  is  in. cr- 
esting, though  its  exaggerations  in  harmony 
and  rhythm  suggest  vodka.  It  is  a singular 
work,  this  second  of  the  three  quartet  tes,  and 
it  deserves  a second  hearing.  The  move- 
ments were  heartily  applauded,  and  in  fad 
applause  was  frequently  given  during  tli« 
evening.  . 

The  next  concert  will  be  given  Nov.  lb. 
Airs.  Julie  L.  Wyrnau  will  sing. 

Philip  Hale. 


IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE. 

Father  Hyacinthe  can’t  let  the  Pepe  alone 

David  Belusco,  the  playwright,  is  dressing 
after  the  portraits  of  Lord  Byron. 

And  now  they  say  that  Boulanger  and  More. 
Bonnemain  were  victims  of  morphine. 

Fred  Carter  ot  Boston,  who  trained  horses 
for  French  turfmen  at  Chantilly,  is  dead. 

Mary  Andorson-Navarro  is  simply  delighted 
with  married  life,  and  does  not  propose  to  re- 
turn to  the  stage. 

Carl  Lumboltz,  well-known  in  this  city,  has 
a paper  on  his  explorations  in  tho  Sierra 
AJadre  in  the  November  Scribner. 

Marie  Tempest,  that  “dainty  rogue  in  por- 
celains,” is  suffering  from  concussion  of  the 
brain,  the  result  of  a fall  on  ihe  Casino  stage. 

Airs.  Jeannette  M.  Thnrber  is  to  pay  for  the 
heating  of  Castle  Garden  that  the  free  con- 
certs may  be  coufinued  there  during  the  wia- 
| ter. 

Carter  Harrison  will  assume  editorial  control 
of  the  Chicago  Times  next  week.  He  de- 
clares that  he  will  write  editorials,  “but  only 
when  he  feels  like  it.”  Lucky  man  ! 

Walt  Whitman  is  hopelessly  paralyzed,  and 
I afflicted  besides  with  gastric  and  catarrhal 
troubles.  These  aro  the  froits  of  his  labors  iu 
Washington  hospitals  ri’j 


Ex-Governor  "Hob”  Tavlor  of  Tennessee  / 
to  deliver  a hundred  lecture*  in  Southern  cities 
on  “'The  Fiddlo  and  the  Bow."  Will  the  Ten- 
nessee Traveller  cuuro  the  Arkansas  Traveller 
to  bo  forgotten  ? 

Two  Germane  in  Muehlliaiissen  had  slept  in 
the  same  hod  for  twuntj-fivo  yours.  They 
wore  each  70  years  old.  Last  week  they 
quarrelled,  and  one  killel  tho  other  and  then 
drowned  himself. 

William  Iloey,  I ho  farce-comedy  man,  and 
John  Iloey,  the  ox  express  President,  aro  the 
most  important  ot  the  Hoy  family  who  spell 
it  with  an  "e.”  William  has  been  the  more 
successful  comedian. 

Herman  Holler  of  New  Jersey  is  (i  years 
old.  He  is  four  loot  in  height,  spurts  a blonde 
mustache,  and  he  can  lift  easily  a weight  of 
200  pounds.  His  parents  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  control  him. 

Mrs.  Matttie  M.  Kimball  is  now  president 
of  tho  Fcnusboro  & fiarrisonville  Railroad 
Company.  But  womon  in  Chili  are  chosen  in 
positions  of  still  greater  authority— they  are 
the  conductors  of  street  cars. 

Mrs.  Booth-Chbborn  of  tho  .Salvation  Army 
has  arrived  in  New  York.  This  "handsome 
woman  of  large  stature”  says  that  the  police 
did  not  dare  to  veuture  near  the  meetings  in 
France  and  Switzerland  as  they  ware  made  up 
of  “cut-throats  and  pickpockets.”  Her  first 
lectnre  will  be  given  here. 

The  Empress  of  Germany  is  a great  stickler 
for  propriety.  Famous  acrobats  were  invited 
lately  to  perform  at  the  imperial  residence, 
and  the  Empress  insisted  that  both  the  men 
and  the  boys  should  appear  in  evening  dress. 
They  accordingly  went  through  their  feats  in 
swallow  tail  coat3  and  dooskin  trousers,  often 
with  disastrous  results. 
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THE  LISTENER. 


In  the  summer  of  188G  three  men  sat  around  a 
table  in  the  Quincy  caf6  at  midnight.  One  of 
them  might  have -been  taken  for  a clergyman 
if  it  had  n’t  been  for  the  place  and  the  hour;  he 
was  in  a frock  coat  of  broadcloth,  and  wore  an 
oldish-fashioned  collar  and  necktie,  and  his 
keen,  strong  face,  with  black  moustache  and 
side  whiskers,  and  the  pair  of  gold-bowed  eye- 
glassses  which  he  now  and  then  removed  in  or- 
der to  rub  his  eyes  and  the  bridge  of  his  nose  a 
little,  helped  out  this  clerical  impression.  But 
he  was  not  a clergyman ; he  was  merely  the 
editor  of  a daily  paper. 

The  man  at  his  side  was  also  a distinguished 
looking  person— short,  thick-set.  muscular, 
dark,  full-bearded,  of  a strongly  Oriental  cast 
of  countenance,  and  with  a head  so  prodigiously 
broad  that  he  seemed  like  some  new  kind  ol 
Cyclops,  with  two  eyes  in  the  middle  of  his  fore-’ 
head  instead  of  one.  Nevertheless,  a remark- 
ably handsome  man;  and  moreover  not  an 
Oriental  at  all,  but  a Yankee  of  the  old  blood 
and  a successful  lawyer. 

Across  the  table  sat  the  third  man  of  the  group 
—a  colorless,  indecisive,  rather  shabbily-dressed, 
scribbler-looking  man,  who  peered  ingenuously 
through  his  rusty-bowed  spectacles,  and  seemed 
to  be  making  a sort  of  foil  of  himself  for  the 
others’  mental  activities,  which  were  very  hard  | 
at  work  upon  some  knotty  matter.  The  three 
had  remained  long  at  the  table,  eating  a large 
porter-house  steak,  and  drinking  considerable 
quantities  of  ale  and  black  coffee,  with  their 
heads  close  together  all  the  while,  and  their 
brows  knitted  in  intense  application. 

H — I — I- 

What  were  they  hatching?  A murder,  or  a i 
political  conspiracy?  Neither.  They  wereoc-| 
cupied  in  finding  a striking  and  ingenious  sig- 
nature for  a column  of  daily  comment  and! 
essays,  in  the  first  person,  which  the  editor  had 
founded  in  his  newly-organized  paper.  The 
matter  for  the  first  column  of  the  department 
was  already  in  type  in  tho  office;  the  page 
which  contained  it  must  go  to  press  in  an  hour; 
but  the  signature— which  was  all  important,, 
and  must  be  original  and  make  a hit— had  not 
yet  been  chosen.  A score  of  names  for  the  sup 
posititious  writer  of  the  column  had  been  sug- 
gested in  the  little  group  at  the  caffi;  the  sorib- 1 
bler-looking  man  had  written  out  a lot  of  them  | 
on  a sheet  of  paper;  but  not  one  of  them  would 
serve. 

4-  4-  Jr- 
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At  last  the  three  men  loft  the  place,  the  prob- 
lem still  unsolved.  They  walked  together 
down  the  street.  They  stopped  on  a corner- 
two  of  the  men  presently  to  so  home,  and  the 
6ditor  to  go  back  to  his  paper.  Must  ho  go 
without  a name  for  his  bantling?  As  the  two 
turned  off  to  go,  the  Oriental  gentleman, 
his  face  lighting  up  under  the  electricity 
with  a peculiar  gleam  that  his  friends 
sometimes  see  in  his  face,  exclaimed,  "I ’ve 
got  it!  How  would  Taverner  do?”  "The  very 
thing!"  said  the  scribbler-looking  man  in  spec- 
tacles. exultantly.  The  editor  thought  a mo- 
ment, and  gravely  approved.  The  editor  wont 
back  to  his  office,  and  the  next  morning  "Tav- 
erner" was  sent  out  to  the  world  with  an  air  of 
ripeness  and  mellowness  about  him  already,  as 
if  he  had  walked  the  streets  and  frequented  the 
restaurants  and  clubs  for  forty  years.  Be- 
fore a week  Boston  was  almost  as  familiar  with 
the  figure  and  character  of  Taverner  as  it  was 
with  that  of  Ben  Butler.  He  had  come  forth, 
fully  mature,  from  the  great  Oriental’s  brain  as 
Minerva  came  from  Jove’s;  only  he  did  not 
spring,  or  leap,  or  do  anything  fantastical ; he 
walked  slowly  out,  with  his  gold-headed  cane 
under  his  arm,  his  silk  hat  (a  little  behind  the 
[style)  put  exactly  at  the  proper  angle,  his  imper- 
ceptibly threadbare  coat  n6atly  brushed,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  firmly  on  the  pavement  a short 
distance  in  front  of  him. 

H — h 4- 

Thus  Taverner  was  born.  He  died  last  week, 
and  sounded  his  own  psean  with  becoming 
gentleman  and  a scholar;  his  last  words  con- 
taining a little  fine  satire,  but  not  too  cynical ; no 
agonizing  death-bed  business  about  his.  last  de- 
liverance, but  a mellow  autumnal  melan- 
choly overspreading  it.  It  showed  that  it 
wasn’t  Taverner  that  dropped,  but  something 
else  that  dropped  away  from  Taverner.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  that  the  old  man  is  no  more; 
one  imagines  him  going  his  old  rounds  just  the 
same,  ODly  saying  nothing  about  them.  And 
yet  Taverner  was  never  a real  character  at  all. 
Probably  twenty  different  men  had  more 
than  once  contributed  to  the  column  that  was 
signed  with  his  name.  It  was  the  fictitiousness 
of  the  character,  perhaps,  whioh  made  him  seem 
so  consistent ; a column  written  entirely  by  one 
man,  in  his  own  character,  would  probably 
have  had  more  diversity.  The  men  who  wrote 
the  column  were  all  writing  up  to  the  fictitious, 
imagined  Taverner,  just  as  Saturday  Review 
writers  all  catch  the  dark  spirit  of  that  old 
Britannic  spit-fire  whom  one  always  seems  to 
see  through  the  leaf  on  which  the  paper  is 
printed. 

d-  -f — 1- 

Among  those  who  wrote  a good  deal  in 
Taverner  was  the  late  Alexander  Young.  He 
was  something  like  the  ideal  Taverner,  but  he 
seldom  wrote  in  a light  vein.  He  wrote  the 
obituary  and  personal  and  reminiscential  feat- 
ures in  the  department.  One  of  the  contribu- 
tors, who  did  a good  deal  to  put  the  depart- 
ment on  its  feet,  was  this  same  Oriental 
Yankee  who  gave  Taverner  his  name.  The 
third  party  of  the  trio  at  the  cafe,  mentioned 
above,  was  an  early  contributor;  and  though 
his  style  had  certain  marked  defects,  and  his 
matters  lacked  substance,  it  could  be  said  of 
him,  as  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  that  he  loved  his 
fellowmen.  A certain  young  man  who  unites 
the  professions  of  law  and  letters,  and  has  or- 
namented them  both,  discoursed  delightfully  of 
horses  and  dogs ; gossip  says  that  some  of  those 
little  horse  essays  of  his  in  Taverner  will 
ere  long  he  bound  up  in  a book.  There  was 
another  man,  not  unknown  to  city  politics,  and 
whose  wit  and  wisdom,  always  on  tap,  have 
been  indispensable  to  several  papers  at  differ- 
ent times,  who  filled  up  the  gaps  in  Taverner 
from  time  to  time;  and  a ripe  young  professional 
man  about  town,  who  sits  at  the  club  in  the 
spot  to  which  the  good  convivial  things  of  this 
life  naturally  drift,  contributed  a good  many 
brisk  columns.  Lately  there  has  been  another 
hand  contributing  many  a Lamb-like  para- 
graph—a hand  musically  inspired,  whose  satire, 
forsooth,  has  not  always  been  lamb-like. 

+ + + 

All  these  and  others  helped  to  make  up  Tav- 
erner. The  old  man  undoubtedly  had  his 
faults.  A very  friendly  critic  of  his,  talking 
about  him  on  the  evening  after  the  paper 
dropped  out  from  under  him.  said  that  he 
lacked  the  human  element;  that  he  was  n’t 
the  inn  - haunter  who  went  about  listening 
cheerfully  and  companionably  to  all  that  was 
said,  catching  up  the  stories,  which,  whether  they 
were  good  or  not,  were  the  ones  that  passed  for 
grace  and  delicacy.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a 
good  at  the  moment;  that  he  was,  rather,  a per- 
son who  sat  down  in  a corner  and  got  behind  his 
newspaper,  only  looking  at  the  rest  of  the 
world  over  the  top  of  it.  This  criticism  is  prob- 
ably unjust.  Taverner  was  never  surly.  He 
was  always  kindly  and  thoroughly  humane. 
Perhaps  he  was  too  local  and  too  urban.  Grass, 
to  have  any  interest  for  him.  had  to  grow  be- 
tween the  bricks  in  a West  End  sidewalk.  He 
could  understand  a scarlet  geranium  in  the 
Public  Garden,  but  a primrose  by  the  river’s 
brim  was  to  him  only  about  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  a yellow  primrose.  He  was  a little  too 
fond  of  his  rut,  perhaps.  But  it  -was  only  be- 
cause he  had  so  many  virtues  that  one  can 
speak  of  his  failings  without  ungraciousness. 
Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  a rare  gossiper; 
he  always  wrote  good  English,  and  often  wrote 
gracefully,  elegantly  and  wittily;  some  of  his 
little  essays  are  well  worthy  of  a permanent 
place  in  literature. 


" AS  TO  "TAVERNER, 
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"Listener,”  in  the  Transcript  last  evoniog, 
had  a sympathetic  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
career  of  ‘'Taverner, ” the  department  of 
kindly  and  retrospective  go3sip  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  The  Post  for 
some  time  past. 

A word  of  explanation  may  be  due  our 
readers  in  this  connection.  The  new  Post  has 
no  lack  of  appreciation  of  Taverner’s  genial 
and  most  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 
The  peus  which  have  largely  contributed  to 
the  whimsical  pleasantries  over  this  signature 
are  still  iu  the  service  of  The  Post.  Taverner 
has  not  been  “dropped”  by  the  new  Post  in  the 
sense  of  having  been  crowded  out.  But  at 
the  request  of  the  guiding  spirit  and  critical 
blue  pencil,  which  in  the  past  have  edited 
thi3  feature  of  the  paper  with  particular 
care  it  has  been  temporarily  at  least  dis- 
continued. Taverner,  perchance,  was  just  a 
hit  disconcerted  by  the  hustle  and  bustle, 
inseparable  from  the  making  of  a live  news- 
paper, and  of  his  own  motion  retires  in  his 
characteristic  way  to  reflect.  The  new  Post 
will  welcome  his  reappearance  at  any  time. 

The  spirit  of  the  new  Post,  however,  is 
not  quite  in  line  with  Taverner’s  retrospec- 
tive moods.  It  is  a paper  of  the  present.  It 
believes  more  in  news  than  in  memoirs.  Still, 
it  will  always  reserve  a friendly  corner  for 
Taverner,  should  he  at  any  future  time  be 
moved  to  resume  his  genial  sway. 
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in  THE  PUBLIC  EYE. 
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Secretary  Baifcur  plays  the  fiddle. 

Emma  Eames  is  due  in  New  York 
day. 

Mr.  Leeky,  the  historian,  has  just  found  out 
that  he  can  write  poetry. 

Katherine  Rogers,  the  actress,  who  was 
very  ill,  is  now  recovering. 

Stuart  Robson  is  said  to  have  cleared  S20,- 
000  on  a Denver  city  lot. 

Mr.  Redmond  says  that  if  Mr.  Healy  is  not 
careful  he  will  slap  his  face. 

Rudyard  Kinliug  has  come  to  New  York 
‘‘to  shake  up  piratical  publishers.” 

( The  new  German  minister  at  Washington 
still  carries  the  scars  of  his  student  days. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt  neither  smokes  nor 
drinks,  but  he  kuows.the  Koran  by  heart. 

Elkins  has  been  closeted  with  President 
Harrison— already  in  the  Cabinet,  as  it  were. 

Soalehi,  Brother  Moody  and  Thomas  Nelson  ! 
Page  are  all  in  New  York  at  the  same  time. 

James  Gordon  Bennett  brought  with  him 
two  small  dogs.  He  Speaks  to  them  in 
i French. 

Second  Vice-President  Towne  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  began  his  railroad  career  as  a 
brakeraan. 

I Count  Roderick  von  Graff,  a Russian  count 
in  Brooklyn,  has  disappeared,  leaving  his  notes 
behind  him. 

Herman  Oelrichs  has  bought  the  Newport 
house  of  the  late  George  Bancroft.  He  will 
tear  it  down. 

Women  who  go  up  Pike’s  Peak  by  the  new 
railway  are  said  to  grow  black  under  the  eyes 
and  red  in  the  nose. 

Joe  Jefferson  has  given  four  deer  to  the 
Park  Commission  of  Paterson.  One  is  named 
"Frances”  after  Mrs.  Cleveland. 

The  love  letters  of  Mob ke  have  just  been 
published,  and  they  excite  much  interest  in 
Germany.  They  were  to  his  wife. 

The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Thomas  S.  Preston, 
vicar-general  of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York, 
has  received  the  last  rites  of  the  church. 

Augustine  Paul,  a Bethlehem  boy.  played 
football  the  other  day.  The  game  was  earn- 
estly contested,  and  his  neck  was  dislocated. 

Lillian  Rnssell  has  made  a very  palpable  hit 
in  "La  Cigale.”  She  plays  the  p3rt  of  the 
grasshopper,  hut  Lillian  is  not  without  the 
foresight  of  the  ant. 

The  latest  meeting  near  Cork  was  very  en- 
thusiastic. The  anti-Parnellites  used  trailing 
coats  and  sbilelahs  Snd  the  Parnellites  were 
armed  with  stout  blackthorns. 

According  to  Mrs.  Helen  Cougar,  the  wife 
of  President  Harrison  is  addicted  to  the  use 
of  Roman  punch.  And  by  the  way,  Mrs, 
Gouuar  refers  to  her  as  “Carrie.”  ■ 
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Mr.  Blaine’s  health  seems  to  be  a variable 
quantity. 

S.  J.  Tilden  was  a great  lawyer,  but  he 
couldn’t  draw  a will. 


Henry  Irving  has  been  offered  350,000  for 
a four  months’  tour  in  Australia. 


A jealous  circus  clown  near  Berlin  shot  his 
wife,  a baie  back  rider,  dead  in  the  ring. 

The  Emperor  William  thinks  that  legisla- 
tion will  improve  the  moral  tone  of  the  Ber- 
liners. 

A son  of  the  actor  L.  R.  She  well,  formerly 
of  this  city,  has  just  died.  He  too  was  an 
actor. 

Archibald  Stetler  of  Scranton  preferred 
jumping  off  a moving  train  to  sitting  quietly 
with  his  wife. 

The  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Science  has 
bought  a big  whale,  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  a still  bigger  library. 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  will  not 
arrive  in  this  country  in  time  to  attend  her 
mother’s  funeral,  which  occurs  today. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Depew  is  in  excellent  spirits.  He 
lately  “opened”  a parish  house  given  to  Islip 
by  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  and  he  assured  his 
hearers  that  "the  world  grows  better  all  the 
time.” 


Edwin  Arden,  the  actor,  iu  Sherman,  Tex., 
the  other  night  thwarted  the  fiendish  designs 
of  the  villain  of  the  piece  by  breaking  two  of 
his  ribs.  Mr.  Arden  is  a thorough  believer  in 
realism.  , 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Chidlaw  of  Cincinnati,  81 
years  old,  and  Mrs.  Manning.  76  years  old, 
have  just  appeared  iu  the  play  of  “Old  Heads 
and  Young  Hearts.”  They  were  married 
Tuesday. 

It  was  discovered  Monday  thaA  George 
Heidecker  of  Green  township,  Pennsylvania, 
was  buried  alive  about  two  weeks  ago.  The  de- 
tails of  the  discovery  surpass  in  horror  the 
morbid  fancies  of  Poe. 

The  stockholders  of  the  New  York  Casino 
encourage  art  as  though  it  were  a walking 
match.  They  have  promised  Laura  Bellini  a 
valuable  bracelet  if  she  sings  in  “Cavalleria” 
for  fifty  consecutive  nights. 

Mr.  Nathan  Harris  of  Rich  Valley,  Va„  lias 
a 19-year-old  daughter  who  is  two  feet  ten 
inches  in  height  and  weighs  forty  and  ODe-half 
pounds.  She  is  intelligent  and  well-propor- 
tioned, and  her  hair  sweeps  the  floor. 

The  Rev.  TV.  TV7.  Wadsworth,  pastor  of  the 
fashionable  Methodist  Church  in  Augusta, 
Ga„  is  a man  of  discrimination.  He  said  last 
Sunday  in  his  pulpit  that  the  dance  was  not 
fit  for  church  people;  but  “for  all  I care, 
outsiders  can  dance  and  go  to  the  devil.” 
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Tolstoi  is  in  Franc?,  hunting  health. 

Alphonse  Dandet  is  feeble  aud  blind. 

Crowing  cocks  are  used  for  alarm  clocks  in 

Liberia. 

The  poet  Heine  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  are 
to  have  statues  iu  their  honor. 

Ex-Senator  Fair  is  said  to  be  engaged  to 
Miss  Lake,  a California  school  teacher. 

The  last  practical  joke  of  Louis  Jester  of 
Ohio  was  to  whip  Harry  Courtright  in  nine 
rounds. 

Quay  says  his  recollection  of  that  certificate 
of  deposit  is  "indistinct.”  But  his  signature 
j is  plain  encash. 

| Professor  Frank  Melbourne,  the  rain  king, 

; has  contracted  to  produce  rain  in  forty  coun- 
ties at  10  cents  an  acre. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  will  dine  at  the  Lotas 
Club  tomorrow  evening,  and  the  Light  of 
Asia  will  illuminate  the  so&ne. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  the  teller  of  stor  es, 
has  turned  her  attention  from  oid  maids  to 
witches.  The  cat  will  still  play  an  important 
part. 

Mascagni’s  new  opera,  "Friend  Fritz.”  will 
be  given  tomorrow  night  in  Rome.  The 
libretto  is  taken  from  the  well-known  story  of 
Erckinnnn-Chatraui. 

Harris  Ogden,  the  owner  of  the  "Model 
Daisy”  farm  at  Millville,  N.  J„  has  iefi  his 
creditors  and  his  wife.  He  was  also  a Sunday 
School  superintendent. 

! The  men  of  the  steamer  Finance,  from  Rio 
j de  Jauicro,  tried  to  smuggle  ring-tailed 
i monkeys,  ant-eaters,  and  two  big  snakes.  The 
lot  brought  '-4G  at  auction. 

Mrs.  Mary  Frost  Ormsbv  has  sailed  for 
Europe  to  attend  the  International  Peace 
Congress  and  put  an  end  to  war.  She  went 
armed  with  a volume  of  Henry  George. 

Two  boys,  minors,  hired  by  the  proseentiug 
attorney  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  got  drinks  at 
120  saloons.  The  dealers  have  been  arrested, 
but  nothing  is  said  about  the  condition  of  the 
boys. 

Miss  Connor  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  raised 
an  American  flag  over  her  school  house  the 
other  day.  It  was  hauled  down  by  a mob. 
She  raised  it  again,  and  now  teaches  with  the 
assistance  of  a rifle 
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Lnsio  has  been  offered  $0000  to  pitch  in 
aicago. 

They  .ire  formiug  bi-chloride  of  gold  olnbs 
New  York. 

France,  through  M.  Ro  -bo,  apologues  to 
:-,he  American  bog. 

Air.  John  L.  Sullivan  sports  mutton  chop 
whiskers.  They  are  only  a month  old. 

Chauncy  Olcott.  tho  tenor,  formerly  of  Rox- 
bury,  has  made  a great  hit  at  l be  Criterion. 
London. 

Thomas  Osborno,  Minister  to  Cbilo  under 
President  Hayes,  says  the  Chileans  are  a very 
sensitive  neopie. 

There  is  a bathing  man  at  St.  Malo  named 
Conut  Raoul  de  la  Begnoe.  Marquis  do  Cham- 
bery.  And  the  omnibus  conductor  is  also  a 
man  of  rank. 

A New  York  Herald  dramatic  reporter  wrote 
this  week  that  Lillian  Russell  “stopped  into  the 
flies”  and  brought  out  the  stage  manager. 
She  must  be  a high-stepper. 

Jacob  Lawrence,  a car  inspector,  who  was 
80  years  old  and  worth  $300,000.  was 
caught  the  other  day  between  cars  and 
crushed  so  that  he  died  at  Gordon.  Penn. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Palmer,  the  sister-in-law 
of  Manager  Palmer,  has  bad  a sorry  life.  One 
son  killed  himself,  another  one  died  in  Charity 
Hospital,  and  sbe  was  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band and  is  now  penniless.  ^ 
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Music. 


Symphony  Concert. — The  third  Symphony 
concert  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  perform- 
ance of  Mr.  E.  A.  MacDowell’s  orchestra!  suite 
in  A minor.  It  was  played  last  week  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston,  and  its  very  first  perform- 
ance was  at  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Festival, 
September  24,  by  an  orchestra  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn.  When  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell’s  symphonic  poem  “Lancelot  and  Elaine” 
was  played  here  nearly  two  years  ago,  it  seemed 
like  a succession  of  rapidly  dissolving  views 
ami  the  moods  of  the  person  gazing  changed 
rapidly  with  the  views  till  fatigue  drove  out 
pleasure.  Not  that  it  was  not  an  imaginative, 
poetical  work,  which  showed  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  composer;  but  it  was  intentionally  and  in 
the  fnll  meaning  of  the  words  “program  music. 

And  now  Mr.  MacDowell  comes  before  the 
public  with  his  suite,  but  he  is  coni'  nt  to  let  the 
music  suggest  to  the  hearer  or  ’■"-■mud  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  individuality  of  .ue  hearer.  To 
be  sure  he  calls  bis  movements,  “In  a Haunted 
Forest,”  “Summer  Idyl,”  “The  Shepherdess 
Song”  and  “Forest  Spirits.”  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, tell  his  ghosts  by  name,  or  identify  trees  or 
give  the  geological  formation  of  the  rocks  or  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  The  bearer  can  dream  as 
he  pleases.  There  are  people  who  do  not  enjoy 
music  unless  they  fancy  it  is  imitative.  There 
are  people— and  estimable  people— who  do  not 
enjoy  a tun t per  se,  and  only  tolerate  its  presence 
because  it  may  he  so  used  in  thematic  develop- 
ment that  they  have  great  difficulty  in  detecting 
it.  But  Mr.  MacDowell  in  this  work  did  not  de- 
liberately appeal  to  hunters  after  the  mimetic 
or  the  seekers  after  intellectuality  in  music.  He 
has  written  musical  poetry,  pleasing  in  thought, 
and  most  charmingly  sung.  First  of  all  it  was 
orchestrally  thought  out ; it  was  not  originally 
and  laboriously  built  with  the  help  of  the  piano 
forte  and  then  scored  experimentally  for  this  or 
that  combination  of  instruments.  His  harmo- 
nies presented  themselves  In  variegated  orchestral 
dress ; his  effects  were  suggested  by  a cunning 
knowlege  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
each  instrument.  The  instrumentation  through- 
out is  that  of  a master,  and  not  the  perfunctory 
task  o'  a scholar.  How  delightful  for  instance  is 
the  use  of  the  flutes,  and  the  cold  tones  of  the 
bassoons.  How  skilfully  are  the  different  choirs 
contrasted,  how  well  nourished  are  the  inner 
parts.  This  suite  is  free  from  artificial  morbid- 
ness, from  straining  after  effect,  from  self-con- 
sciousness. Self  restraint  is  seen  in  the  wildest 
passages,  and  the  fantasy  leaps  from  a healthy 
brain.  Taught  in  foreign  schools,  Mr.  Mac 
Dowell  has  chosen  the  best  characteristics  of 
the  French  and  German ; but  he  is  not  a mere 
gatherer  of  samples,  a collector  of  mosaics.  His 
is  a genuine  poetic  spirit,  finely  trained  and 
happj-  in  expression.  The  audience  was  quick 
to  recognize  the  beauties  of  the  work.  Applause 
was  most  hearty,  and  it  continued  until  Mr. 
MacDowell  twice  bowed  his  acknowledgments 
from  the  upper  gallery. 

Mr.  Alvin  Schroeder  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Boston  as  a solo-player,  and  he  chose  the  con- 
certo for  ’cello  in  A minor  by  Volkmann,  a very 
tedious  composition.  He  is  not  a virtuoso  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  he  is  a 
musician  of  refined  taste  who  plays  his  instru- 
ment carefully.  His  phrasing  was  excellent 
throughout,  and  his  proper  place  is  in  the  or- 
chestra or  quartet.  He  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  symphony  was  the  fourth  of  Brahms.  It 
was  read  theatrically  by  the  director  and  played 
roughly  by  the  orchestra.  Fhilip  Hale. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley  describes  Theotu 
Watts,  who  has  written  unpleasantly  concern- 
ing American  literature,  as  “a  parasite  of  Ros- 
setti and  a parasite  of  Swinburne.” 

Mr.  Phelps,  Minister  to  Germany,  gave  a 
grand  official  dinner  in  Berlin  Saturday 
night  to  many  barons  and  Mark  Twain.  The 
features  of  the  menu  were  different  prepara- 
tions of  American  corn,  but  our  pork  seems  to 
have  been  slighted. 


MUSIC. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  programme  of  the  fourth  Symphony 
Concert  win  as  follows:  ' 

Symphonic  Pomn.  “Dou  Joan.” R.  Straus*. 

Coa  ’iTto  for  pianoforte  In  It  minor Kubtusieio. 

Symphony  No.  u.  “Pastoral” lteotliovou. 

Nikolaus  Lenau  took  our  old  friend  Don 
Juan  de  Tenorio  and  made  him  over  into  n 
cross  between  Faust  and  the  Prenclter  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Richard  Strauss  has  chosen 
Lenau’s  poem  for  the  toxt  of  a musical  sermon. 
Youug  Strauss  started  iu  life  us  a disciple  of  | 
Johannes  Brahms  and  a believer  in  absolute  ! 
music ; hut  he  journeyed  front  Vienna,  and  as 
he  came  uear  Weimar  he  sawsuddeuly  a great 
light.  Ever  since  he  has  embraced  tue  belief 
ot  Liszt,  and  he  now  uses  music  as  the  vehicle 
of  expressing  everything  but  music;  for  ho 
has  little  iuvention,  aud  his  musical  thoughts 

are  of  little  worth.  This  symohouio  poem 
is  supposed  to  portray  in  music  the  recollec- 
tions aud  regrets  of  a jaded  voluptuary.  Now, 
granting  that  music  is  capable  of  doing  this, 
what  do  wo  find  in  this  composition  ? There 
are  recolle  tions,  not  of  Don  Juan,  but  of  Liszt 
and  of  Wagner.  There  are  also  regrots,  but 
the  regrets  come  from  the  hearers.  There  is 
plenty  of  fuss  and  fuming;  there  are  passages 
of  brilliant  instrumental  ion,  some  of  them 
original,  some  of  them  borrowed ; there  is  a 
dramatic  effect  near  the  dose;  but  is  there 
any  genuine  passion  or  any  real  terror  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end?  The  hero  of 
Strauss  is  not  the  rake-helly  man  of  the 
legend,  the  sneering  scoundrel  of  Moll!: re  or 
the  impa-sive  figure  in  Baudelaire’s  poem  who 
assumes  such  gigantic  proportions  after  he  has 
given  Charon  the  demanded  coin.  Nor  does 
the  music  echo  eveu  faintly  the  passion  of 
Lenau.  Besides,  Don  Juan  was  more  direct 
in  his  methods.  His  wooing  was  as  sudden 
and  as  violent  as  his  descent  to  the  lower 
regions.  According  to  Strauss,  he  was  verbose, 
fond  of  turning  corners,  something  of  a meta- 
physician, and  a good  deal  of  a bore.  When 
Le  made  love  ho  beat  upon  a triangle,  and 
when  he  was  dyspeptic  he  confided  his  woes  to 
instruments  that  moaned  in  sympathy. 

There  was  once  a German  who  wrote  an 
Italian  opera  for  Italian  singers.  When  “Don 
Juan”  is  mentioned  to  musician  or  theatre- 
goer, he  rembers  a dashing  Spaniard  killing 
an  old  man  and  chucking  Zerlina  under  the 
chin,  running  away  from  his  wife  and  loving 
Donna  Anna , mocking  the  Statue,  but  wel- 
coming the  awful  steps  outside  the  banquet 
hall,  although  he  then  anticipates  eternal 
ilames.  Aud  humming  immortal  strains,  he 
thinks  of  Mozart,  nor  does  he  breathe  the 
name  of  Richard  Strauss.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  work  of  the  one  is  an  opera  and  that  of 
the  other  a symphonic  poem,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  named  together,  there  re- 
mains the  overture  to  “Don  Giovanni,”  in 
which  the  life  of  a libertine  with  it3  dash  and 
sparkle  and  the  inevitable  horrors  of  the  end 
is  more  musically  suggested. 

This  symphonic  poem,  played  for  the  fir3t 
time  in  Boston,  was  londly  applauded  by  the 
audience,  and  probably  in  spite  of  occasional 
roughness  tho  orciiestra  made  the  most  of  the 
composition.  Still  greater  applause  was  given  ! 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Grueufield,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  in  this  city  a»  a pianist.  He  was 
heard  in  the  Rubinstein  concerto  iu  D minor. 
As  Mr.  Gru  enfeld  willjigive  a series  of  recitals  j 
in  Music  Hall,  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  reserve  | 
judgment.  It  may  lie  said,  however,  that  he 
certainly  has  great  technique;  but  technique 
in  these  days  runs  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  He  played  in  the  Con- 
certo with  clearness,  ease  and  precision.  But  j 
singularly  enough,  although  a man  of  such  i 
technique,  his  forte  was  often  extremely 
metallic,  and  his  pianissimo  seemed  to  depend 
entirely  upon  tho  use  of  the  “soft” 
pedal.  According  to  the  criticisms  of 
foreigners  of  authority,  Mr.  Gruenfeid  is 
heard  to  greater  advantage  in  composi- 
tions of  a verv  different  class  that 
demand  a smaller  halL  Now  while  there  were 
admirable  features  in  his  performance  of  Sat- 
urday evening,  there  was  a lack  of  the  true 
virility  that  includes  unaffect  ed  tenderness. 
The  playing  of  this  concerto  in  the  spirit  of 
the  composer  is  Dot  akin  to  the  cutting  of 
cameos  or  the  painting  of  perfumed  fans. 

The  symphony  was  the  “Pastoral.”  The 
first  movement  was  played  with  metronomic 
rigidity,  and  the  second  lulled  the  hearers, 
who  waited  confidently  for  the  appearance  of 
the  nightingale,  quail,  cuckoo  aud  thunder 
storm. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  Nov.  14  will 
include  Haydn’s  Symphony  No.  1 in  E flat; 
Beethoven’s  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G major, 
and  Schumann’s  Overture,  Sherzo  and  Finale. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Busoni  will  be  the  pianist. 

Philip  Hale. 
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Marie  Basbkirtseff  never  wore  jewellery. 

We  drank  900,000,000  gallons  of  beer  last 
' year. 

I Snnol  is  coming  East  to  trot  on  an  ordinary 
track. 

'Dio  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  been  lately 
twice  accused  of  generosity. 

Some  jealous  rival  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  has 
found  her  certificate  of  birth. 

Mr.  Henry  James  will  give  his  reminis- 
cences of  Lowell  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Labonchere  says  that  Parnell  was  careless 
in  his  dress.  But  he  was  often  very  careful 
in  dressing  his  opponents. 

Miss  Rose  Stewart  of  this  city  sang  Satur- 
day evening  at  the  Seidl  popular  concert  in  the 
Lenox  Lyeeunij ,New  York. 

Bertha  Ricci,  the  comic  opera  singer,  has  in- 
herited four  houses  in  New  York,  as  a reward 
for  kindness  once  shown  a fellow  pupil, ; 

Mr.  Stepanui  wishes  to  exhibit  $l,0b0,000 
: *“  Chid  in  the  Moorish  Palace  at  the  World’ 

||  Fair.  But  he  is  unwilling  to  fumkh  coj 
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Sargent’s  portrait 
New  York. 

Bishop  Huntington  lioa  gono  to  farming  on 
tho  old  homestoad  near  Hadley. 

The  Rev.  lleber  Nowton  eulogized  in  loving 
terms  the  lato  George  Jones  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  Kite  of  NorristoWn.  Penn.,  disappeared 
some  time  ago,  bat  he  has  finally  como  down 
in  Weldon. 

Hildogarde  Hawthorne,  a granddaughter  of  I 
the  great  novelist,  has  written  a one  page  story 
for  Harper’s. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  is  angry  becuuso  the 
new  dress  invented  by  her  is  described  as  a 
Mother  Hubbard. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  was  surprised  at  the  line 
dresses  of  Northwestern  women.  Briton  [ 
gowns  will  open  her  eyes. 

Major  Horner,  who  killed  himself  in  New 
York,  was  faithful  to  his  friend,  the  actor,  A. 
M.  Denison,  even  in  death. 

The  Emperor  William’s  nickname  in  army 
circles  is  “Gondola  Willie,”  but  no  explana- 
tion is  offered  with  the  fact. 

Mr.  Story,  the  husband  of  Emma  Eames, 
will  open  a stndio  in  New  York.  Ho  paints 
pictures  of  his  wife  half  the  time,  at  least,  so 
she  says. 

George  Kennan  declares  that  Russia’s 
friendliness  to  the  North  dnring  the  Civil 
War  was  due  to  the  fact  that  England  favored 
the  South. 

Emma  Thursby  and  Emma  Jach  are  in 
trouble.  Miss  Thursby  has  just  brought  suit 
for  alleged  breach  of  contract,  and  Miss  Juch’s 
manager  is  sued  in  Indiana. 

Gruman  Granger,  who  died  last  week  in  a 
Pennsylvania  bam,  called  himself  “Retal- 
iator,”  because,  he  said,  he  turned  tramp  for 
| an  injury  done  him  in  his  youth.  Probably 
some  one  offered  him  work. 
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MUSIC. 

MR  CARL  STASNY. 

Mr.  Carl  Stasny  gave  a pianoforte  recital  in 
Bumstead  Hall  last  evening.  His  programme 
was  as  follows:  Toccata  and  Fugue  iu  D 

minor,  Baeh-Tausig;  Bee  ihoven’s  Andante  in 
F major;  Schumann’s  Etudes  Syraphoniques; 
Henseit’s  "Dors-tu  mavie?”;  Mazurka  Op. 
41,  No.  4,  nocturne,  Op.  G2,  No.  1,  Polonaise 
Op.  53.  Chopin  ; “Du  bist  die  Rah,”  Sohubert- 
I.iszt ; and  Liszt’s  Rhapsodic  Espaguoh*. 

Mr.  Stasny  has  in  certain  respects  an  ad- 
vanced technique,  aud  no  doubt  he  is  a faith- 
ful teacher  in  a strictly  pedagogical  sense.  As 
a solo  player,  he  showed  last  evening  a lack  of 
many  indispensable  qualities,  and  his  playin 
from  the  musical  standpoint  was  unsymr  A 
thetic  and  uninteresting.  It  is  not  necessa 
to  sneak  of  the  programme  in  detail,  for  h 
merits  and  faults  were  plainly  apparent 
m-  each  number.  Mr.  Stasny  seems 
to  be  without  a sense  of  rhythm, 
and  he  often  js  guilty  of  substituting 
an  unmeaning  ana  unmusical  acceu tuition. 
He  either  plays  with  the  dry  and  aggravating 
precision  of  a schoolmaster,  as  in  the  Beetho- 
ven andante,  or  he  loses  control  of  himself 
and  scrambles  through  rapid  passages,  as  in 
the  Chopin  Polonaise.  He  has  no  poise,  no 
reserve.  He  does  not  balance  his  sentences,  j 
He  punctuates  by  means  of  the  regularly  re- 
curring bars,  instead  of  following  the  sense  of 
tne  composer.  Again,  his  touch  is  often 
harsh,  and  his  strength  is  the  streeth  of  a 
worker  m iron;  while  the  tone  in  del- 
icate passages  is  coid  and  it  clings  to 
the  keys.  Nor  does  lie  grasp  the  intention  of  the 
composer.  lake  for  example,  the  Bach-Tausig  ' 
t occata  and  If  ague.  The  Toccata  was  robbed 
ot  its  dignity  by  (he  qtter  absence  of  rhythm 
m the  bravura,  and  by  a lack  of  breadth  in  ' 
the  delivery  of  the  contrasting  chords.  The  I 
rugue  was  hurried  towards  the  end,  and  the 
errand  closing  measures  were  played  without  a 
n aPPre<dati°n,  their  worth.  I have  said  j 
that  Mr.  Stasny  s technique  is  to  be  praised 
in  certain  respects,  but  it  is  to  be  praised  more 
in  the  methods  hinted  at  by  him  than  in  the 
actual  performance.  Thus  his  attack  of  chords 
u 1 5ve,liuS  was  admirable,  but  the 

chord  once  struck  was  not  firmly  held,  nor 
was  it  well  released.  Although  he  at  tim.es 
bound  his  phrases  tightly,  there  was  occasion- 
ally an  absence  of  the  genuine  legato,  aud 
in  its  place  there  was  a half-way  touch  be- 
tween legato  and  stuecato  that  was  not  tem- 
pered by  a skilful  use  of  the  pedal.  But 
more  to  be  deplored  than  teehical  slips  was  the 
prevailing  lack  of  poetic  taste  and  musician- 
like  feeling.  Nor  can  this  lack  be  atoned  for 
by  finger  display  or  athletic  feats  of  auv  na- 
ture. The  works  of  Schuman,  Chopin,  and 
Menselt  require  more  than  absolute  tech- 
mque  ; they  demand  both  exquisite  taste  and 
wild  imagination.  Mr.  Stasny  went  through 
them  in  the  spirit  o"  a pedagogue,  and  none 
too  accurately.  There  was  a large  audience 
and  Mr.  Stasny  was  applauded  and  befiow - 
ered-  Philip  Hale. 
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IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE. 

Sardou  lias  written  a new  play. 

Another  Annapolis  cadet  has  been  punished 
for  hazing:. 

Winter  is  beginning  in  Europe  with  un- 
usual severity. 

The  carriages  of  physicians  are  to  have  the 
right  of  way  in  Berlin. 

The  pictures  or  Sir  Augustus  Harris  look 
like  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Bierstadt  has  sold  his  painting  “The  Last  o' 
the  Buffaloes,”  for  $50,000. 

The  chemists  have  discovered  1045  specific 
Duisanees  on  the  Croton  water  shed. 

Judge  Zane  says  that  the  plural  marriage 
system  of  Utah  is  practically  at  an  end. 

Dumas  is  said  to  have  such  winning  ways 
that  he  is  frequently  taken  for  a drummer. 

Clarence  Bowen  of  the  Iudependent  is  en- 
gaged to  .Long  John  Wentworth’s  daughter. 

Southern  papers  accuse  John  Y.  Brown,  the 
new  Governor  of  Kentucky,  of  Senatorial  am- 
bition. 

Georgians  can  not  justly  be  called  narrow 
or  bigoted.  They  lynched  a white  man  the 

other  day. 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hall  was  perheps  ver- 
bose when  he  called  himself  in  emphatic  terms 
“a  man  and  a Democrat,” 

In  the  accounts  of  the  burning  of  the  palace  i 
■f  the  Prihce  of  Wales  nothing  is  said  about 
he  safety  of  the  chips.  He  very  likely  had 
,hem  with  him. 


MUSIC. 

MR.  ARTHUR  WHITING. 

Mr.  Arthur  Whiting  gave  a pianoforte  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall. 

■ The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Ik  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D major  from  the  1st  book  of 
l®iaeh's  ■•Well  Tempered  Clavichord”;  Rhinebercer's 
\ Tieue  in  G major;  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  F sharp 
Major  op.  7S;  Schumann’s  "Die  Davidslmendler; 
umtasie  op.  49,  Etude  U flat  major  and  Polonaise  in 
sharp  minor  od.  44  by  Chopin. 

Mr.  Whiting’s  programme  was  an  agreeable 
ieparture  from  the  conventional  programmes 
I rffered  by  so  many  pianists  to  their  audiences. 
[The  selections,  as  a rule,  were  not  beyond  his 
executive  abilities;  they  were  not  hackneyed; 

I and  the  concert  was  of  reasonable  length. 
|£'here  were  also  many  admirable  leatures  in 
Whiting  played 
with  a pre-  : 
degenerated 
His  phras-  I 

I ing  was  finished  and  musician-like,  and 
| although  it  would  be  possible  to  quairel  with 
I certain  of  his  ’-endings,  as  in  the  selections 
Ifrom  Schumann’s  Davidsbnendler,  the 
nestions  raised  would  be  questions  of_  taste, 
Rid  Mr.  Whiting  could  easily  defend  his  ver- 
Jr.ons.  For  he  is  a very  careful  player  in  de- 
|tail,  yet  he  subordinates  the  detail  to  his  con- 
ception of  the  whole.  It  is  true  that,  like 
J marly  ail  of  his  brethren,  he  has  his  limita- 
tions; and  in  his  case  the  -firoilations  are 
marked  by  his  physical  nature  and  his 
1 temperament.  Therefore,  in  the  Beethoven 
[ sonata  one  might,  have  desired  more 

breadth  and  a more  virile  spirit,  just 
as  in  the  Schumann  number  Eusebius 
favored  rather  than  Florestan . But 
, ettcr  the  elegance  displayed  by  him, 
ven  if  it  at  times  approached  effeminacy, 
Lan  attempts  at  sensationalism  and  forcing 
■ tone.  The  artistic  self-restraint,  .tin 
fionghtfulness  shown  in  the  playing  of  eacl 
/limber,  the  quiet  elegance  of  his  technique— 
iieso  qualities  of  his  performance  of  yesterday 
•in  be  warmly  praised,  and  they  made  hia 
•ital  one  to  be  remembered  in  these  davs 
len  the  sight  of  a man  taking  his  seat  before 
grand  pianoforte  is  apt  to  awaken  dread 
►irebodings  in  the  soul  of  the  hearer. 

Mr.  Whiting  was  assiste  l by  MrS.  W.  F. 

, Hascall,  who  sang  three  songs  by  Franz  and  a 
song-cyclus  by  Mr.  W hiting.  The . three 
songs  of  the  cye'us  were  intelligently 
| written  from  the  technical  standpoint, 

I Considered  as  songs  to  be  sung  by  the  human 
i voice  and  as  music  used  as  the  fitting  expres- 
sion of  the  words  chosen,  they  cannot  be  justly 
i regarded  as  successful.  The  words  are  de- 
I rightfully  quaint,  and  they  require  a simpler, 
more  unaffected  setting,  without  vain  repeti- 
tions and  distracting  accompaniments. 
Besides  they  are  roelodically  weak.  Mrs. 
Hascall  sang  her  numbers  conscientiously. 
Her  voice  is  incisive  and  slightly  nasal.  And 
i she  sang  without  dramatic  distinction,  so  that 
I o'  e song  was  like  unto  another.  She  and  Mr. 
IWhiting  were  frequently  applauded  bv  the 
Vurlienee.  Fhilip  Hal*. 


IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE. 

Charles  Kingsley’s  widow  is  very  sick. 

The  day  of  Christmas  cards  is  said  to  be  over. 
1 They  are  still  fighting  over  Myles  Stand- 
n ’s  grave. 

| A plant  ba3  been  discovered  in  Nicaragua 
Lat  eats  dogs. 

[That  Scotch  whiskey  reached  President 
Garrison  in  his  hour  of  need. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  Tirileu  decisicn, 
■ope  Leo  has  made  his  will. 

~"Nm  declares  that  “Ralph”  should 
|fc^^2>"laugh”  and  “chaff.” 


Ex-Senator  Ingalls  was  Daid  $50  for  net  I 
lecturing  in  ludianapolis  Monday  night. 

The  State  of  Illinois  will  begin  to  wage  war 
against  English  sparrows  the  1st  of  December. 

Otto  Heguer,  the  boy  pianist,  will  make  a 
tour  this  season.  They  say  that  he  has  made 
great  progress  in  his  art. 

There  is  now  no  animal  or  bird  in  the  Cen-| 
tral  Park  menagerie  that  has  not  contracted 
the  habit  of  eating  peanuts. 

A new  anesthetic  is  called  “pental.”  Its 
nature  will  be  readily  understood,  for  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a preparation  of  tertiary  amyl- 
alcohol. 

Out  West  the  word  ’“Maverick”  is-  used  iu 
connection  with  cattle  as  a verb,  meaning  to 
dishonestly  appropriate,  It  may  now  be  used 
iu  a similar  sense  in  the  East. 

The  French  models  in  Paris  are  trying  to 
drive  ont  their  Italian  rivals.  The  French- 
man  is  considered  by  the  painters  the  inferior 
animal  for  artistic  purposes. 

The  statement  that  Dr.  Pratt,  so  well  known 
by  all  Americans  in  Paris,  died  in  extreme 
poverty  seems  incredible.  He  was  the  son-in- 
law  of  Dr.  Sims,  and  he  had  a handsome  prac- 
tice. But  he  was  always  a high  liver. 
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IN  THE  PUBLIC  EY’E. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  has  let  rum  alone  since  18G6. 

Eva  Mann  has  disappeared.  It  was  high 
time.  J 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  and  family  are  settled 
in  New  York. 

Tony  Hart  began  his  stage  career  as  a bey 
singer  in  a minstrel  company. 

A Georgia  editor  is  in  luck.  He  has  been 
serving  on  a jury  at  $2  a day. 

Rose  Coghlan  carries  a theatrical  dressing 
room  with  her  when  she  is  on  the  road. 

Frederick  Gleason,  the  father  of  illustrated 
journalism  in  America,  is  now  old  and  poor. 

Tolstoi  delights  in  talking  about  death,  and 
he  is  sure  that  the  future  life  is  better  than 
this.  | 

Lady  Burton  lost  $5,000  by  her  expurgated 
edition  of  her  late  husband’s  translation  of  the 
“Arabian  Nights.” 

The  general  appraisers  of  the  New  York 
Custom  House  have  decided  that  silk  tights 
are  “tools  of  trade.” 

Yale  College  is  dead.  He  was  a colored 
roan,  and  he  died  yesterday  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. 

The  Philadelphia  Times  puts  the  Pennsyl- 
f vania  election  in  a nutshell  by  saying  “John 
i Bardsley,  the  great  indorser,  has  been  in- 
dorsed.” 

Fashionable  men  in  Paris  and  London  are 
using  electricity  as  a cure  for  excessive  tip- 
pling. To  drinkers  of  “Jersey  lightning”  this 
would  be  an  agreeable  homeopathic  remedy. 

Marie  Van  Zandt  the  singer  carries  in  her 
pocket  for  good  luck  a piece  of  blue  cravat 
with  which  a French  soldier  hnng  himself  a 
few  days  ago.  It  may  aid  her  in  vocal  suspen- 
sions. 


Including  the  Symphony  concert  of  the  21st, 
there  will  have  been  given  over  thirty  con- 
certs of  different  nature  since  the  2nd  of  this 
month;  over  thirty  concerts  during  twenty 
days.  And  this  is  mereiy  the  beginning  of  the 
musical  season.  Whether  this  artistic  surfeit 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  congratulation  or  to  be 
deplored  is  an  open  question.  Snrely  all  of 
these  concerts  cannot  be  of  equal  worth,  and 
where  so  much  is  heard  there  is  a danger  of 
losing  the  important  faculty  of  discrimination. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Tolstoi  Clnb  in 
this  city  an  attack  was  made  upon  drinking 
coffee.  One  speaker  declared  that  hot  and 
cold  water  are  the  only  necessary  drinks,  and 
he  urged  that  an  ice-water  tank  should  he 
placed  in  every  church  during  the  hot  weather. 
From  his  remarks  the  inference  is  inevitable 
that  hot  water  should  be  freely  supplied  in 
sacred  buildings  in  winter.  Dr.  Sangredo 
would  have  surely  approved  this  scheme. 


THE  BOSTON  MUSICAL  HEKAtw — 

Mr.  George  H.  Wilson,  well  known  as  a 
musical  critic  and  writer,  has  purchased  the 
Boston  Musical  Herald,  which  appears  under 
his  management  as  editor  and  publisher  in 
the  November  number.  The  Musical  Herald, 
according  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  announcement,  is 
intended  to  take  the  position  iff  music  in  this  I 
country  which  is  held  by  the  Nation  and  the  j 
Critic  in  literature.  The  first  number  under, 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Wilson  give's  promise 
that  this  intention  will  he  fulfilled.  The  paper 
is  enlarged  and  improved  in  every  way.  Thel 
associate  editors  are  : Louis  C.  Eison,  Henry 
E.  Krehbiel.  Philip  Hale,  William  J.  Hender- 
son, and  Benjamin  Cutter. 
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MU§ic. 

THE  PHII.JpRMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
The  first  coucert  of  the  second  season  of  the 
Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Bernhard  LiatenJann.  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre,  The  orchestra  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Franklin,  soprano,  and  the  piffnist, 
Mr.  Conrad  Ausorge. 

The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  •■Frelschutz” Weber 

Concert  Aria,  “Be  doux  appel” C.  31.  Wldor 

«*■—-  (Fust  ume  in  Boston.) 

Concerto  in  A major,  for  Pianoforte Liszt  I 

Two  Fragments,  Ine  sarazenen.  Lie  schone  Alda 

euaus • • • • E.  A,  ilcDcweii  | 

(Kirs:  time  In  Boston.) 

Symphonic  poem.  -Hungary” Liszt  ■ 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Waltz  gong  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet” Gounod  1 

Grand  ballet  suite,  "Silvia” Belieea.  I 

An  orchestra  is  not  built  in  a day.  No  | 
matter  how  capable  the  players  may  be,  no 
matter  how  efficient  the  conductor,  any  ap- 
proach to  perfection  is  the  result  of  the 
work  of  many  months.  Now  the  personnel 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  this  season 
fers  from  that  of  last  year,  and  although  there 
may  be  no  question  concerning  the  abilities  of 
the  new  members,  constant  rehearsing  is 
necessary  before  the  desired  precision  and 
finish  can  be  obtained.  To  judge  of  the  per- 
formance of  yesterday  in  detail  would  be  »d 
ungrateful  task,  yet  it  may  not  be  impertinent 
even  at  the  beginning  ot  the  season,  when  the 
players  are  hardly  accustomed  to  each  other  I 
and  the  director,  to  make  a few  general  re-  L 
marks. 

And  first,  there  should  be  stricter  attention  1 
paid  to  points  of  mechanism.  Take  the  P 
strings  for  instance.  Such  a work  asl: 
the  celebrated  Divertissement  from  “Sylvia”  l. 
should  not  be  played  in  public  unless  theL 
quartette  can  give  the  pizzicati  with  absolute f 
precision.  Now  yesterday  they  were  eo  far | 
from  being  simultaneous  that  they  reminded! 
one  of  a picket  fence.  The  brass,  with  thel 
exception  of  the  horns,  was  inclined  to  brutal-l 
ity ; but  it  was  a pleasure  to  hear  the  hornsl 
sing  in!  the  adagio  of  the  overture  without! 
affectation  and  with  the  quality  of  tonel 
neculiar  to  the  instrument.  In  the  wood-windi 
the  clarinets  and  flutes  were  more  satisfactory! 
than  the  oboes  and  bassoons.  In  the  ensemble! 
the  tone  was  too  often  hollow,  as  though  the! 
middle  parts  were  not  well  nourished.  and| 
there  was  occasional  scratching  as  well 
falsity  of  intonation.  On  the  other  hand  there 
w ere  many  good  points  in  the  performance  at 
this  first  concert.  The  men  piayed  with 
evident  zeal  and  sincerity , they  respected  th< 
composer  and  the  audience : they  did  not  play 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets. 

Mr.  Listemann  is  a man  of  catholic  taste 
and  he  delights  in  the  introduction  of  novel 
ties;  so  that,  his  programmes  are  almost  alway. 
entertaining.  Yesterday  two  of  the  orchestra 
numbers  were  here  heard  for  the  first  time  it 
Boston.  The  “Two  Fragments”  by  Mr 

MacDowell  were  originally  intended,  it  is  said 
for  a symphony’  designed  to  illustrate  scene 
from  “The  Song  of  Roland.”  The  first  sag 
gests  the  sinister  music  of  the  Saracens  whei 
“mid  the  feasting,  Ganr, clone  swore  to  betra; 
the  good  knight  Roland  the  fair.”  The  secon 
tells  of  Roland’s  betrothed,  Alda  “the  fai 
and  gentle  dame. ’’  While  these  fragment  ■ 
show  the  sensitive  imagination  and  th 
mastery  of  instrumentation  of  th 

composer,  they  at  times  hint  at 
desire  to  experiment  in  bizarre  effect 
simply  for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  result.  I 
other  words  t he  instrumentation  does  not  seer 
the  indispensibie  clothing  of  the  musiea 
ideas.  Furthermore  the  composer  shows  her 
a tendeucy  to  repeat  peculiar  effects  until  thef 
fatigue  the  hearer  and  so  are  without  purposi 
Now  Mr.  MacDowell’s  Suite,  which  was  latel 
piayed,  is  free  front  these  experiments 
bettter.  the  process  of  experimenting  is  ar 
fully  coucealed.  Still  these  "Fragments, 
contain  passages  of  rare  strength  and  beaut 
They  show  poetic  feeling  throughout.  The; 
never  sink  into  the  respectable  and  coinpla 
cent  commanplace.^1 

Liszt’s  Symphonic  Poem  “Hungary”  is  se 
dom  played,  even  in  the  great  European  can 
tals,  The  reasons  for  this  do  not  defy  searci 
It  is  a long  and  bombastic  and  dull  compo: 
tiou.  It  is  said  to  celebrate  the  "severe  ar 
prolonged  struggle  for  national  independence 
and  the  state  of  war  that  existed  bet  ween  tl 
Hungarians  and  the  Turks.  After  hearir 
the  Symphouie  Poem  one  sympathizes  wit 
the  Turks.  Liszt  has  here  served  up  co 
bits  of  Hungarian  phrases  with  paprika  at 
Huuyadi  Janos.  The  hearer  is  hurried  from 
pot  pourri  of  rhapsodies  to  a realistic  railro: 
galop,  and  the  beginning  of  the  grand  snr 
ming-np  with  its  low  rambling  and  entranc 
of  cackling  instruments  might,  pass  wi 
disciples  ol  the  modern  school  for  a faith! 
representotfcm  of  the  awaKemr.g  of  a bar 
yard  at  the  break  of  day. 

Miss  Gertrude  Franklin . sang  an  aria 
Widor  for  voice  and  orchestra.  It  is  moj 
properly  a composition  in  which  the  voice  ej 
ters  as  a member  of  the  orchestra,  but  t 
voice  is  treated  as  a human  voice  and  not 
an  instrument.  It  is  full  of  passion  whi 
never  breaks  the  restraints  of  artistic  dut 
Miss  Franklin  sang  it  with  purity  of  tone,  a 
mirable  technical  skill,  and  genuine  feeliu 
For  hev  second  number  she  sang  the  wa  I 
Irom  "Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Gounod’s  obligil 
ory  offering  to  the  virtuosoship  of  Mrs.  Ctl 
yalho.  and  she  was  loudly  and  deservedly  :| 
plauded. 

Mr.  Conrad  Ausorge  was  heavily  hanij 
capped,  and  as  this  was  of  his  own  doing 
would  be  idle  to  express  regret.  He  ga 
what,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
uoufit  have  been  a masterly  performance! 
the  ungrateful  second  Concerto  of  Liszt. 

' any  detailed  criticism 
his  playing  is  impossible, 
great  skill  of  the  pianist, 
obliged  to  imagine  the  beauty  < 
the  virility  of  his  passion.  He  was  tuj 
i heartily  applauded. 

The  nexl  concert  will  be  given  Tliursq 
afternoon  Nov.  It).  The  programme  will 
I elude  the  "fiakuutala”  overture.  Tseliaikol 
ki’s  violin  concerto,  Saiut-Sal-us  “Youth [ 
Hercules,”  Grieg's  melodrama  "Bcrglio 
Gavot.  and  Bendel’s  “Cindervllj 

” ?.•».  B.  Listemann  and  George  Kiddle 
f,  Fmur  li 
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MUSIC. 

MR.  MACDO WELL’S  RECITAL. 

Ir.  E.  A.  MacDowell  pave  tho  first  of  liis 
auo  recitals  yesterday  afternoon  in  Chieker- 
g Hall.  Tho  programme  was  as  follows: 

iiirante Bach- Mac  Dowell 

eiudt)  Bach 

Uinet.  Op.  78.  No.  3 .Schubert 

l(f|{ro.  Op.  No.  I..,.. Schumann 

r.  elude,  Op.  10,  No.  1 'l 

../Iavu  I L.iiaii  itn  QO  Vu  ft  _ _ # t | 


ii.luw  Deuce,  Op.  30.  Nu.  8. . 

>1,  Op.  38.  Nq.  4 

exeutau/.,  Op.  17.  No.  2 

|e  Knelt-.  Ou.  S3.  No.  1 

Incert  huule.  Op.  30 

'ad  Little  v.lrl,  Op.  7,  No.  4. 
ddlug  March,  op.  0,  No.  5. . 

le  l'rlncet*  I Iso 

Mehilneule 

mearluu  Dhupsody 

MacDowell  showed 


Mac  Do  well 

| T.  Strong. 

***’*....  P.  Oe<eler 

Aluhleff-Llszt 

Ll*»t 


. — 
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esterday  that  he 
l a pianist  of  the  modern  school,  and  in  every 
illise  of  the  phrase.  Though  teaching:  and 
oinposing:  are  apt  to  stiffen  virtuoso  fingers, 
he  hearer  was  never  disposed  to  question  Mr. 
i ao  Do  well’ 8 facility,  and  from  the  technical 
tandpoint  his  performance  was  worthy  of  the 
firmest  praise.  Indeed  other  thoughts  wore 
constantly  suggested  during  his  playing, 
hat  the  pianist’s  admirable  mechanism  was 
liken  for  granted,  otherwise  the  thoughts 
vould  not  have  been  suggested. 

And  the  chief  thought  is  this:  that  Mr. 
VlacDowell,  even  when  he  plays  the  piano- 
orte  and  composes  for  it,  thinks  as  a rule  of 
orchestral  effects.  lie  is  intensely  modern  ; 
ilrnost  hyper-modern.  No  doubt  as  a com- 
poser, he  has  studied  and  mastered  form  aud 
knows  its  value ; but  he  prefers  suggestions 
and  hints  and  dream  pictures  and  sleep-chas-  | 
ings  to  all  attemps  to  be  original  in  an  ap- 
proved and  conventional  fashion.  Now  when 
he  clays,  these  same  tendencies  are 
noticeable.  He  loves  color,  and  when 
yesterday  he  played  his  own  compositions, 
whether  the  number  was  a Prelude  uncon- 
ditioned, absolute,  or  “The  Eagle,’’  an 
attempt  to  put  Tennyson’s  lines  into  music, 
his  purpose  was  evident ; to  give  an  orchestral 
performance  red  ied  to  the  proportions  of  the 
pianoforte.  Ana  at  the  same  time  he  is  thor- 
oughly artistic,  for  he  so  realizes  the  nature  of 
t*k»«3e  proportions  that  he  never  offends  by 
pounding  aud  he  always  remembers  that  the 
pianoforte  is  a cold,  shy  instrument  that  needs 
ranch  coaxing  before  it  will  sing.  Seeing 
gorgeous  or  delicate  colors  and  hearing  the 
voices  of  orchestral  instruments,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  Mr.  MacDowell  is  a pianist  of  rare 
fascination.  It  is  barely  possible  that  he 
could  not  play  Scarlatti  in  the  ancient  spirit, 
and  he  feels  at  home  in  the  works  of  the 
ultra-romantic  school.  Put  his  playing  is 
none  the  less  delightful,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to 
meet  with  a pianist  who  does  not  insist  upon 
thumping  out  the  last  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas 
and  the  Bach-Tausig  Toccataand  Fugue. 

If  yesterday  there  was  fault  to  be  found 
with  Mr.  MacDowell’s  readings,  the  questions 
raised  would  be  merely  questions  of  taste 
arising  from  his  performance  of  the  two  Liszt 
numbers. 

As  for  his  own  compositions,  from  the  pre- 
lude to  the  concert  etude,  they  are  interesting 
and  more  than  that,  they  are  extremely  char- 
acteristic in  harmonic  coloring.  Their  size 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  their  merits.  A few 
lines  by  Gautier  stuffed  with  prismatic  words 
and  yet  as  vague  as  mist-wreaths  may  in 
artistic  worth  surpass  whole  cantos  of  more 
famous  poets;  and  Mr.  Mac uo well  has  Gau- 
tier’s  sense  of  color  and  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  suggestion. 

The  second  of  these  recitals  will  be  given 
Friday  afternoon.  Jan.  15.  The  programme 
will  include  several  works  of  the  new  Russian 
school,  and  to  all  students  and  lovers  of  mu- 
sic this  recital  will  without  doubt  bo  extremely 
valuable  and  interesting. 

Philip  Hale. 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE. 


Ira  Sankey  has  gone  to  Scotland. 

Plagiarism,  according  to  Kate  Field,  is  a 
lack  of  skill  in  effacing  coincidents. 

Sorrow  has  fattened  ex-Queen  Natalie  of 
Servia  until  she  is  as  plump  as  a partridge. 

It  is  bad  form  in  Vienna  to  serve  at  a dinner 
party  two  dishes  of  the  same  color  in  succes- 
sion. 

It  will  be  a shame  if  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven  allow  their  famous  elms,  once  the 
pride  of  the  town,  to  be  destroyed. 

The  Chicago  Post  admits  that  “your  Uncle 
Horace  is  one  of  the  Boies.”  And  this  is  the 
town  where  they  are  to  held  the  World’s 
Fairl 

The  Chinese  insurgents  have  done  horrible 
deeds.  They  nailed  one  captive  to  a board 
and  cut  him  up,  and  they  talk  of  introducing 
herdics. 

John  W.  Mackay  must  be  tired  of  the  pub- 
lic reminders  that  he  once  wore  a red  flannel 
shirt  aud  rough  boots.  Many  good  men  have 
worn  the  same. 

The  reception  and  tea  given  to  ex-President 
Hayes  in  Columbia,  S.  C..  must  have  been  a 
very  exclasive  affair.  There  were  only  three 
colonels  present. 


} 7 

* Irish  ladies  are  active  partisan's.  Tlioy  have 
subscribed  for  the  ailver-mountod  whip  to  be 
givon  to  Mr.  McDermott  as  a souvenir  of  his 
discussion  with  Mr.  Iloaly. 

Walt  Whitman,  James  Rnssell  Lowell, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  W.  W. 
Story,  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  Herman  Melville 
and  Thomas  W.  l’arsoms  wero  all  born  in  the 
year  18 10. 

A new  kind  of  bird  has  been  discovered  in  ■ 
I Wyoming.  It  has  the  head  and  beak  of  a 
| hoot  owl,  the  body  and  neck  of  a rooster  and 
its  tail  is  similar  to  that  of  a peacock,  and  \ 
when  shot  made  a noise  not  unlike  that  of  a j 
guinea  hen.  The  discoverer’s  friends  recom- 
mend bi-chloride  of  gold 
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MUSIC. 

QUES  TIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

A correspondent  asks  me  tho  meaning  of  the 
phrase  “absolute  music,”  which  I have  lately 
used  in  reviews  of  musical  performances.  This 
phrase  was  originally  employed  by  German 
writers,  aud  it  was  undoubtedly  borrowed 
from  the  nomenclature  of  metaphysics.  It 
means  music  that  is  independent  of  anything 
else,  unrestricted,  unconditioned.  It  is  in 
opposition  to  music  that  “paints”  or  “person- 
ates” or  follows  a “programme,”  i.e.,  to  music 
that  expresses,  or  is  supposed  to  express,  any- 
thing previously  determined  upon.  The  ultra- 
conservative  school  claims  that  music  cannot 
express  anything  but  "musical  thoughts.”  The 
extreme  radical  school  claims  ‘ that  unless 
music  puts  in  clearer  light  some  poetical 
thought,  or  some  determined  emotion  or 
natural  phenomenon  it  is  worthless.  A string 
qnartette  of  Mozart,  a symphony  of  Brahms  is 
"absolute  music.”  It  is  mnsic  pure  and 
simple;  and  the  hearer  is  left  to  his 
own  reflac  tions  when  it  is  played.  A 
Symphonic  Poem  by  Liszt  or  Saint-Sai-ns  is 
"programme  music,”  for  the  composer 
chooses  a subject  and  tries  to  treat  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  hearer  is  constantly  aware  of 
the  subject  and  judges  the  music  in  insepara- 
ble relation  with  the  text.  At  the  last  sym- 
phony concert  a Symphonie  Poem  by  Richard 
Strauss  was  heard  here  for  the  first  time.  It’s 
subject  was  a poem  by  Lenau  in  which  Don 
Juan  is  represented  as  summing  up  his  career, 
and  the  mnsic  is  supposed  to  bo  a musical 
translation  of  that  poem.  It  is  “programme 
music.”  But  the  first  compositions  of 
Strauss,  written  under  the  influence  of 
Brahms,  are  examples  of  “absolute  music.” 
Strauss  eipbraced  the  belief  of  Liszt,  who  was 
a strong  advocate  of  programme  mnsic,  and  he 
now  does  not  look  upon  music  as  merely  the 
vehicle  of  musical  thought,  but  he  regards  it 
as  a meaus  of  expressing  many  ideas,  al- 
though they  might  be  better  expressed  in 
poetry,  or  m prose,  or  upon  the  canvas. 

The  programmes  of  the  Pegon  French  Opera 
Coraique  Company  announce  that  Mrs.  Mol4- 
Griffiti  is  the  "Dugazon”  of  the  company,  and 
that  Messrs.  Moreau  and  Varon  are  respect- 
ively the  “Trial”  and  “Laroette,”  and  I have 
bceu  asked  the  meaning  of  these  terms. 
Louise  Dugazon  was  an  excellent  actress,  who 
played  and  sang  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre 
d’  Optira-Coreique,  which  was  then  called  the 
Com^die-ltalienne.  She  made  her  debut  in 
1774  and  died  in  1821.  At  that  time  in 
French  opera  eomique,  the  music  was 
not  so  important  an  element  of  success  as  in 
later  years  and  the  actress  was  more 
severely  criticized  than  the  singer. 
The  Dugazon  was  such  a favorite  aud 

so  inimitable  in  her  roles  that  these  roles 
themselves  were  called  "ctngazons.”  Later, 
when  music  played  a more  prominent  part,  the 
“dugazon”  took  musically  a secondary  place 
and  the  better  equipped  singers  were  the 
“first  singers”  or  tlie  "chanteuses  Itgb’es.”  To- 
day the  “dugazon”  is  a secondary  part  in 
musical  importance,  but  it  is  often  the  more 
important  as  regards  dramatic  action.  So 
Laruette  and  Trial  were  excellent  comedians 
with  inferior  voices  and  the  parts  played  by 
them  are  still  called  after  the  men  tliat  made 
them  famous.  P.  H. 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE. 

Emperor  William  sleeps  on  a solid  brass 
bedstead. 

The  red  necktie  is  said  to  be  a preventive 
of  dyspepsia. 

The  chrysanthemum  is  the  fashionable 
flower  throughout  the  land. 

Dr.  Keeley  gets  S25  a week  from  each  pa- 
tient at  Dwight.  He  has  800  patients. 

A Miss  Palmer  has  been  arrested  in  Kansas 
for  selling  English  mustard  3eed  for  silkworm 
eggs. 

Rudyard  K'pling  says  that  his  mother  is 
the  wittiest  woman  in  India.  It’s  a remark- 
able family. 

Of  the  500,000,000  persons  who  were  car- 
ried last  year  on  steam  vessels  only  sixty-five 
were  killed. 

A prominent  Swedish  gentleman  wears  one 
of  his  ribs  as  a watch  chain.  He  is  evidently 
a believer  in  home  industries. 

Max  O’Rell  thinks  the  American  system  of 
mixed  schools  is  responsible  for  the  true  type 
of  American  girl  which  he  so  much  admires. 


» 
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ClmrluH  Dufjfin  of  Kuiniw  City,  became  *c 
| (leapomlont  by  l onst^ni  reading  of  Hdiwor'i 
novels  tlmf,  ho  attoiuptod  ruicidu  by  taking 
strychnine. 

Tho  London  New*  in  it  loading  nrticlo  upon 
American  olootiuns,  comment*  upon  the  fact 
that  tho  Republican*  carried  tho  **cntiro  State 
of  Philadelphia.” 

A doctor  in  Shelby  villo,  Ind,,  in  treating  a 
consumptive  patient  by  giving  her  dog  n eat 
im  an  exclusive  diet.  Ho  began  with  a fat 
Newfoundland  puppy. 

There  is  one  club  that  will  at  once  find  favor 
in  tho  eyes  o i women.  It  is  the  Mariahilf  Matri- 
monial Club  in  Austria.  The  member*,  who 
are  all  rich,  take  a solemn  vow  to  marry  a 
poor  girl. 

The  N.  Y.  Recorder  of  yesterday  tells  a very 
pretty  story  of  Mins  Loiter,  the  ( hicago 
beauty.  It  eoams  that  in  Venice  she  insisted 
upon  sleeping  in  tho  room  whore  Othello  mur- 
dered Dcsdemona,  and  she  rested  peacefully. 
And  no  wonder;  for  tho  murder  wan  com- 
mitted upon  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  if  Shak spore 
lean  still  be  considered  an  authority. 

y-inf  / o — c/ / 

MISS  GERTRUDE  FRANKLIN. 

Miss  Gertrude  Franklin,  assisted  by  her 
pupil,  Mrs.  W.  II.  Prior,  gave  a song  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Duett.  "Ave  Maria.” Saint  Sain, 

Mrs.  Prior  and  Miss  FrankllD. 

a.  Berceuse,  from  ".JoceKn.”  (First  time) C.odard 

b.  l’nere,  from  “Jocelyn.”  (First  time; (iotlartl 

c.  I.e,  Tories  d’or Thome 

d.  Sonnet  d'Ainour Iliome 

Miss  Franklin. 

a.  L’Esclave Lalo 

h.  Rosamonde Cliainlnade 

c.  Bolero Thome 

Mrs.  Frior. 

Serenara Tosti 

A Ma  Mignonne Deliiies 

A une  Fiancee Ferrari 

Miss  Franklin. 

Iluct.  "Aux  Etoiles.”  (First  tunc) Massenet 

Mrs.  Prior  and  Miss  Franklin. 

Knchantinent Massenet  1 

Fensee  d'Automne Masseuet  i 

Mrs.  Prior. 

a.  Quand  J’amias,  ■) 

b.  silence  Inellabie,  ( , 

c.  La  Brl.se  du  soir,  f Widor 

d.  Pourquoi?  ) 

(First,  lime.) 

Miss  Franklin. 

It  was  a very  interesting  programme, 
chosen  with  taste,  and  well  arranged.  The 
two  airs  from  Godard’s  “Jocelyn,”  sung  here 
for  the  first  time,  brought  to  mind  the  for- 
tunes of  this  opera,  which  was  listened  to  re 
sDectfully  in  Brussells;  but  when  it  was  given 
in  Paris  in  1888  at  the  Chateau  d’Eau,  it  pro- 
voked the  yawns  of  theatre-goer3  and  tho 
sneers  of  critics.  Godard  was  accused  of 
monotony  in  rhythm,  and  his  music  was  dis- 
missed as  being  perhaps  fit  for  the  concert 
stage  but  not  suited  to  the  opera  house.  Still 
the  two  numbers  sung  yesterday  by  Miss 
Frank  till  have  decided  merit,  and  the  “Ber- 
ceuse” is  now  a favorite  concert 
number  in  the  very  city  where  it  was  origin- 
ally condemned.  The  songs  by  Thorns  and 
Delibes  and  Massenet  are  comparatively  well- 
known,  and  Thome’s  setting  of  “The  Girls  of 
Cadiz”  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  one  by 
Deiibes.  It  was  a uleasurjj^to  hear  again  the 
plaintive  and  purely  written  “L’Esclave,”  by 
Lalo.  The  names  of  two  women  appeared 
upon  the  programme,  Chaminade  and  Fer- 
rari. “RosamoDde”  is  not  la  favorable  ex- 
ample for  the  songs  of  the  former,  but  “A 
une  Fiancee”  is  a charming  melody  with  an 
exquisite  accompaniment.  The  songs  by 
Widor  shotv  nrore  knowledge  than  inspiration. 
As  in  his  music  for  the  organ  and  the  stage, 
he  has  happy  moments,  bnt  as  a rule  his  songs 
are  without  sustained  melody,  and  the  effect 
too  often  depends  entirely  upon  the  strange 
harmonic  progressions  in  the  accompaniment. 
They  are  akin  to  the  songs  of  the  ultra-modern 
German  school,  in  that  they  suggest  and  do 
not  clearly  tell  their  story.  They  are  “tone 
pictures”  rather  than  songs. 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  this  singing  of  French 
| songs.  Mere  vocal  technique  is  not  all  that  is 
demanded.  They  require  an  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  text  as  well  as  the 
music.  'They  require  in  a word,  taste.  Miss 
Franklin  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon 
her  snccess,  which  was  most  fairly  won.  She 
was  faithful  to  the  composer  and  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  noble  art  of  song : sho  was  never 
guilty  of  exaggeration ; nor  did  she  by  delib- 
erate appeal  seek  the  applause  of  the  thought-  | 
less.  As  ever,  her  performance  of  vesterday 
was  distinguished  by  its  musician-liko  spirit, 
and  her  virtuoship  was  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  composer  and  not  for  her 
own  vain-glory.  She  was  most  heartily  ap- 
plauded by  the  large  audience. 

Mrs.  Prior  has  a good  voice,  and  she  has 
made  marked  progress  during  the  last  year. 
But  she  is  still  a pupil,  anil  tho  songs  by 
Thom6  and  Massenet  demand  a complete 
mastery  of  the  means  of  expression.  She  was 
heard  to  advantage  in  the  sang  by  Lalo.  Both  I 
Miss  Franklin  and  Mrs.  Prior  suffered  from  | 
the  incapacity  of  the  accompanist. 

The  second  and  iast  recital  will  be  devoted 
to  compositions  of  the  English  school.  It  will  ; 
be  given  Tuesday  afternoon,  Nov.  17. 

Philip  Hale.  , 
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Music. 

THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  program  of  the  fourth  Symphony  concert 
opened  with  a Symphonic  Poem,  “Don  Juan,” 
by  Richard  Strauss,  which  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city.  The  old  legend  of  the 
Spanish  libertine  has  been  for  years  a favorite 
stage-subject.  Operas,  plays,  ballets  and  pup- 
pet'shows  have  told  of  the  loves  of  the  dashing 
blade  and  shown  to  gaping  crowds  the  vengeance 
of  angry  Heaven.  The  rake  and  the  statue  have 
fascinated  the  poet,  the  essayist,  and  the  painter. 

1 The  gentle  Washington  Irving  and  the  morbid 
Bandelaire  have  looked  upon  “Don  Juan’  with 
ill-disguised  admiration,  and  Nikolaus  Lenau 
has  turned  him  into  a philosopher  who  specu- 
lates, and  explains  his  life.  Now  Rienard 
Strauss  has  taken  the  poem  of  Lenau  and  treated 
it  musically.  Strauss  is  the  son  of  a Munich 
horn  player,  and  he  is  only  twenty-seven  years 
old.  He  wrote  a symphony  which  was  per- 
formed under  Levy’s  direction  in  1681,  and  since 
then  he  has  written  many  pieces,  among  them 
“Italia,”  “Macbeth.”  “Don  Juan  and  “Heath 
and  Explanation.”  He  was  at  first  a believer  in 
Brahms,  but  for  some  time  he  has  swung  round 
to  the  theories  of  Liszt  and  Wagner,  and  he  now 
is  a maker  of  program-music.  In  setting  Le- 
nau’s  poem,  it  was  the  purpose  of  Strauss  to  give 
musically  the  poet’s  conception  of  Don  Juans 
summing  up  of  his  life.  Now  if  this  were  pos- 
sible iu  music,  the  two  elements  apparent  in  the 
composition  should  be  sensuousness  and  wild  re- 
The  music,  however,  suggests  neither  one 
of  the  two.  The  only  touch  of  voluptuousness  is 
an  echo  of  Wagner’s  Venusberg  music,  and  per- 
cussion instruments  are  freely  used;  but  the 
music  itself  is  not  sensuous  or  sensual.  Nor  is 
there  any  trace  of  terror  or  great  woe  as  an  an- 
tithesis. The  work  is  labored,  verbose  and  in- 
coherent. It  is  weak  in  invention,  and  though 
the  elaboration  is  often  ingenious  in  instrumen- 
tation, the  disciple  borrows  from  his  masters. 
It  is  made  music,  the  rhetorical  contrivings  of  a 
man  that  has  really  little  to  say.  The  poem  was 
played  with  spirit,  and  it  was  favorably  received 
by  the  audience. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gruenfeld  made  his  first  'appear- 
ance in  Boston  as  a pianist,  and  he  chose  the 
Rubinstein  Concerto  in  D minor.  Mr.  Gruen- 
. feld  has  won  his  reputation  in  Europe  by  play- 
■ lng  compositions  of  a very  different  nature,  in 
which  the  elegance  of  his  performance  is  said  to 
give  the  pieces  themselves  an  exaggerated  value. 
The  Rubinstein  concerto  is  not  among  them,  but 
it  demands  a player  like  the  composer  or  Franz 
Rummel,  or  D’Albert  or  Sophie  Menter.  It 
would  then  be  unfair  to  judge  Mr.  Gruenfeld 
from  his  playing  of  last  Saturday,  particularly  as 
he  will  be  heard  in  four  recitals.  It  may  be  said 
here,  however,  that  he  has  ample  technique,  that 
he  plays  with  great  clearness  and  accuracy,  but 
that  he  occasionally  seeks  inartistic  contrasts  by 
following  metallic  harshness  with  sensational 
pianissimos  derived  from  the  soft  pedal.  He 
plays  with  elegance— the  elegance  of  the  salon, 
with  its  artificial  lights,  its  artificial  courtliness, 
its  artificial  conversation.  Eut  it  is  better  to 
wait  until  he  is  heard  in  recitals  that  perhaps 
favor  more  his  musical  characteristics.  He  was 
very  loudly  applauded. 

The  symphony  was  Beethoven’s  Pastoral,  so 
l loved  by  many  for  its  imitations  of  bird-calls  and 
1 ■''■•naer  storms.  Many  who  are  tempted  to  doze 
. ^bugli  the  first  three  movements,  pinch  them- 
selves that  they  may  not  miss  the  quail,  the 
nightingale  and  the  cuckoo;  and  when  they  hear 
i the  imitations  they  are  pleased  and  say  “Is  it  not 
wonderful!”  But  Johannes  Weber  hit  the  nail 
upon  the  head  when  he  wrote:  “Beethoven  has 
imitated  the  cuckoo’s  song  by  means  of  the  clar- 
[inet;  but  the  notes  of  this  bird  differ  materially 
from  the  tones  of  the  clarinet;  and,  besides,  the 
¥ cuckoo  does  not  always  give  the  interval  of  a 
1 major  third.”  The  enthusiasm  shown  whenever 
f imitations  occur  in  musical  compositions,  some- 
E times  leads  one  to  think  that  after  all  it  is  not 
music  itself  which  pleases  many,  but  what  they 
find  in  it,  external  and  foreign. 


• throughout  the  evening  in  a cold,  dry  ana  ui 
sympathetic  manner. 


MR.  CARL  STASNY. 

Mr.  Carl  Stasny,  who  was  recently  engaged  as 
a teacher  by  the  managers  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  gave  a pianoforte  recital  In  Bum- 
stead  Hall  Iasi  Tuesday  evening,  and  played  the 
following  program ; Bach-Tausig,  Toccata  and 
Fugue  in  D minor;  Beethoven’s  Andante  F 
major;  Schumann’s  Etudes  symphoniques ; 
Henselt’s  “Dorstu  ma  vie”;  Mazurka  op.  41, 
No.  4,  nocturne,  op.  62,  No.  1,  Polonaise  op.  53, 
Chopin;  “Du  blst  die  Ruhe,”  Schubert-Liszt ; 
Liszt’s  Rbapsodie  Espagnole.  Mr.  Stasny  is 
said  to  have  been  a favorite  in  German  concert- 
rooms,  and  to  have  traveled  with  eminent  vir- 
tuosos, such  as  David  Popper,  the  ’cello  player. 
But  this  was  probably  in  his  virtuoso  days  be- 
fore he  settled  down  to  the  routine  of  a teacher’s 
life.  This  routine,  as  a rule,  chills  virtuoso 
blood  and  stiffens  agile  fingers.  And  certainly 
Mr.  Stasny  in  his  performance  did  not  justify  the 
claims  made  for  him  by  his  friends.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly sincere  in  bis  work,  and  is  no  doubt  a 
faithful  teacher,  but  as  a concert  player  he  is  a 
disappointment,  particularly  in  rhythm  and  in 
the  expression  of  emotion.  It  is  possible  that  be 
was  handicapped  in  various  way6  by  the  cir- 
cumstances alleged  by  bis  friends,  but  the  hearer 
when  called  upon  to  pronounce  judgment  can 
not  go  behind  the  actual  performance.  He  must 
examine  the  work  done  at  the  particular  con- 
cert; he  can  not  imagine  former  work,  or  wbat 
the  pianist  might  have  done,  or  what  he  will  do 
in  the  future.  During  the  week  an  eminent 
authority  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Stasny ’s  apparent  lack  of  rhythm  came  from  an 
insufficient  technique.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
.that  in  a certain  sense  perfect  rhythm  is  the  re- 
sult of  supreme  technique ; but  on  the  other  hand 
these  rhythmic  faults  were  just  as  noticeable  in 
L passages  that  were  easily  in  Mr.  Stasny’s  bands, 
gd  although  supreme  emotional  power  de- 
grfect  technique,  yet  the  spirit  of  the 
^^^^^^Bfe£to-casily  seen  in  the  player  whose  1 
Now  Mr.  Stasny  played 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRaM 

The  first  concert  of  the  second  season  of  the 
Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Bernard  Listemann,  was  given 
Thursday  afternoon  at  the  Tremont  Theater. 
The  orchestra  was  assisted  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Conrad  Ansorge.  The  orches- 
tra of  this  season  is  perhaps  stronger  than  that 
of  last  year  in  the  character  of  its  personnel,  and 
many  well-known  musicians  are  seen  in  the 
ranks.  No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Liste- ! 
mann  the  labors  and  difficulties  attending  the  < 
formation  of  an  orchestra  worthy  the  name,  and  i 
without  doubt  each  of  the  remaining  concerts 
will  show  a 6t  ady  improvement.  The  concert  of 
Thursday  was  interesting  on  account  of  the 
novelties  introduced.  The  “Two  Fragments” 
of  Mr.  MacDowell,  the  “Hungary”  of  Liszt,  and  j 
the  “Concert  Aria”  by  Widor  were  heard  in  | 
Boston  for  the  first  time,  and  I believe  that  Mr. 
MacDowell’s  compositition  had  its  first  hearing. 
Mr.  MacDowell  has  taken  for  his  subject  two 
scenes  from  “The  Song  of  Roland,”  and  he 
names  them  “The  Saracens”  and  “The  Fair 
Alda.”  The  first  scene  is  where  the  Saracens 
feast  to  the  accompaniment  of  sinister  music,  and 
Ganellone  swears  to  betray  Roland.  It  is  wild, 
barbaric  music,  in  which  the  instrumentation  is 
at  times  perhaps  more  curious  than  effective.  It 
is  extremely  original,  full  of  character,  and  as 
program  music,  it  must  be  regarded  as  success- 
ful inasmuch  as  the  subject  once  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  hearer,  he  finds  little  difficulty  in 
realizing  the  truth  of  the  musical  description. 
But  as  absolute  music,  as  music  pure  and  sim- 
ple and  unconditioned — that  is  another  matter, 
and  I prefer  other  works  of  Mr.  MacDowell.  The 
second  scene  is  the  sorrow  and  death  of  Alda, 
the  betrothed  of  Roland,  and  in  this  fragment 
are  many  beautiful  passages.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  true  musical  worth  of  these  orchestral 
numbers,  there  is  no  denying  that  they  show  im- 
agination and  more  than  ordinary  technical 
skill,  nor  do  I know  of  another  American  com- 
poser that  could  have  written  these  fragments. 
Liszt’s  “Hungary”  is  seldom  played.  It  is  one 
of  the  weakest  of  his  most  pretentious  orchestral 
works,  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  “The  Preludes,”  or  “Tasso,”  or  “Orpheus.” 
It  is  labored,  bombastic  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
fret  and  fury,  it  is  hopelessly  dull. 

The  “Sylvia”  Suite  by  Delibes,  which  came 
after  it,  was  a blessed  relief.  The  other  orches-  1 
tral  number  was  the  overture  to  “Der  Frei- 1 
schuetz.”  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin  sang  a pas-  | 
sionate  aria  by  Widor  with  orchestral  accompa- 
niment. It  is  an  interesting  composition,  in 
which  the  voice,  though  treated  as  a human 
voice,  is  a member  of  the  orchestra.  Miss  Frank- 
lin sang  it  with  more  than  ordinary  skill,  with 
purity  of  tone,  and  with  a keen  sense  of  the 
composer's  meaning.  She  also  sang  the  waltz 
from  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  so  successfully  that  she 
was  heartily  applauded.  Mr.  Conrad  Ansorge 
played  the  second  pianoforte  concerto  of  Liszt. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  he  played  it  under  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  for  it  was  evident  that  bis 
performance  would  otherwise  have  called  for 
warm  eulogy.  He  was  recalled  several  times. 
The  next  concert  will  be  given  Thursday  after- 
noon, November  19,  and  the  program  will  be  a 
very  interesting  one.  Grieg’s  “Bergliot”  and 
Bendel’s  “Cinderella”  will  be  given  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston,  and  I believe  that  “Bergliot”  has 
never  been  given  in  America.  Mr.  George  Rid- 
dle will  read  the  text  of  Grieg’s  melodrama,  and 
Mr.  Listemann  will  play  the  Tschaikowski  vio- 
lin concerto.  Pbilip  Hale. 
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IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE. 

Marie  Van  Zandt  allows  that  she  is  2S. 

Tennyson  thinks  that  the  Czar  is  an  amiable  ; 
man.  v 

The  majority  of  the  Rnssian-Hebrew  im- 
migrants are  tailors 

The  admission  to  the  World’s  Fair  will, 
without  doubt,  be  half  a dollar. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  is  S6,  but  he  is 
still  an  active  diocesan  rounder. 

A Chicago  stenographer  named  Dement 
boasts  of  316  words  in  a minute. 

Alexander  Bull,  the  son  of  Ole  Bulk  will 
appear  soon  in  concerts  with  his  violin. 

Emperor  William  shoulders  his  rifle  with 
difficulty  on  account  of  his  withered  arm. 

A South  American  General  in  New  York 
is  charged  with  proverbial  meanness.  He 
stole  money  from  a corpse. 

Herbert  Spencer  once  lived  at  a boarding 
house  that  he  might  gain  mental  rest  by  listen- 
ing to  the  table  conversation. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps-Ward  thinks 
that  American  journalism  is  in  a bad  way, 
particularly  as  regards  book  notices. 

Heinrich  Gruenfeld,  the  ’cello  player,  who 
will  be  here  this  week,  is  reported  to  have  lost 
money  by  tjie  Sommerfeld  failure  in  Berlin. 

A metaphysical  and  logical  contest  between 
members  of  the  debating  societies  of  Harvard 
and  Yale  is  proposed  as  a winter  sport.  The 
gate  money  will  be  divided  equallv. 
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airs.  Julie  L,.  Wyman  cave  the  hist  of  her 
song  recitals  yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hail.  Mrs.  b.  B.  Field  was  the  accompanist, 
and,  by  her  sympathetic  accompaniments,  she 
contributed  in  no  3mall  measure  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  afternoon.  There  was  a large  and 
enthusiastic  audience.  The  programme  was 
as  follows : 

L’ Ideal  _ 

Kitournelle 
Soulialt 

Strophes  (da  31ase) ) 

Les  En Lints ( Siassenet 

Die  Lorelei Liszt > 

Une  Vielle  Chanson  (new) ) 

At  twilight .Lthelbert  -Sevin  > 

Les  deux  erifants  de  Rol / . , _ . u 1 

Kyprla . ( Augusta  holmes 

La  Solitaire Saint-Saens  I 

This  programme  was  made  up  chiefly  of . 
FreDch  songs,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  re- 
viewer to  speak  of  Mrs.  Wyman’s  singing,  i 
They  order  this  matter  better  in  France,  and 
if  this  recital  had  been  given  in  Paris,  a 
Frenchman  might  have  written  concerning  her 
as  follows: 

When  Mrs.  Wyman  sings  the  poets  and 
composers  whom  she  honors  gather  around  her, 
that  they  may  hear  her  song,  and  the  women 
whose  souls  she  reveals  to  the  outside  world 
are  also  there,  and  no  one  seems  surprised  at 
thi3.  Prudhomme  and  Copp^e  smile,  and  say 
“We  never  knew  our  verses  weie  so  beautiful.” 
The  boyish  Nevin  modestly  tells  his  neighbor, 
“1  write  my  music  for  her.”  The  dream- 
children  of  Massenet  and  Holmes  pluck  at  her 
robe,  for  they  feel  that  she  knows  their  infantile 
joys  and  sorrows.  Vwrheda  cries  out.“Howdid 
you  see  my  heart,  when  Zaraslra  was  ready  to 
slay  me?”  The  Lorelei  throws  down  her 
comb  of  gold  and  complains,  saying : “You 

have  robbed  me  of  tbe  song  that  Liszt  pnt  in 
my  mouth,  but  the  song  that  lured  the  boat-  I 
man  to  destruction  ha  a sweeter  one,  and  1 
known  to  me  alone.”  Augusta  Holmes,  the 
Irishwoman  who  loves  France,  whis-  | 
pers  to  Saint-Stens:  “This  is  | 

my  Solitary  One  whose  longings  you 
expressed  in  music.  Lonely,  she  calls  to  the 
warrior,  and  13  not  ashamed,  for  she  is  worthy  | 
of  hitn.”  Bandelaire  awakens  from  his  ! 
opium  trance,  feeling  the  presence  of  perfume, 
sound  and  color,  and  he  drinks  in  the 
odors  of  green  tamarinas,  aud  frank- 
incense and  aromatic  forests.  Whiie 

Gautier  exclaims:  “This  is  my 

Contralto,  and  1 hear  the  melting  strains  of  I 
Romeo  and  Juliet  from  one  and  the  same  ! 
statuesque  throat.”  All  this  takes  place 

vhen  Mis.  tVyman  sings. 

Bat  we,  dwellers  in  New  Eugiand,  are  of 
iolder  blood,  and  we  protest  indignantly 
against  such  galimatias.  “What  does  the 

man  mean?  buuh  ravings  are  but  absinthe 
fumes.  Did  she  sing  well,  that  is  the  question.” 

For  the  spirit  of  analysis  is  abroad.  We 
must  examine  the  lungs  and  palate  of  a 
singer,  and  even  her  emotions  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  a test  tube.  But  would  a peda- 
gogue’s certificate  of  merit  explain  to  one  that 
did  not  hear  her,  the  peculiar  charm 
of  Mrs.  Wyman’s  singing?  Or  should 
the  admission  that  here  the  tempo  was  oc- 
casionally too  slow — as  in  the  “Lorelei” — or 
that  there  a trifling  fault  was  noticeable  be 
taken  into  consideration,  when  the  hearer  is 
moved  by  the  personality  and  artistic  authority 
of  the  singer?  Her  dramatic  versatility  was 
seen  in  her  interpretation  of  the  different 
songs,  in  her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subtle- 
ties of  musicial  declamation.  Although  she 
was  absorbed  in  the  spirit  of  the  composer,  her 
individuality  accentuated  the  wishes  of  the 
writer  of  tbe  song.  As  for  technique,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  a woman  has  mastered 
her  art  before  she  appears  upon  the  stage. 
Otherwise  she  should  not  dare  to  come  before 
the  public.  Let  ns  for  once  forget  to  analyze 
methods  aud  to  pry  into  physical  equipment, 
i do  not  deny  that  Mrs.  Wyman  has 
her  limitation.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  music  of  the  ancients,  as  Marcello,  Lotti, 
or  Handel  would  aronse  her  interest.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  songs  of  Franz  or 
Brahms  would  appeal  to  her.  But  he  who 
yesterday  could  sit  uDmoved  by  the  singer’s 
spell  “would  peep  and  botanize'  upon  his 
mother’s  grave.”  Philip  Hale. 
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IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE. 


Galacia. 
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The  influenza  is  raging  terribly  in 

Cosme  Herra,  one  of  the  richest 
Cuba,  is  dead. 

Baron  Hirsch  is  obliged  to  diet  on 
and  mineral  water. 

Carter  Harrison  will  abolish  the  editorial 
“we”  in  the  Chicago  Times. 

Webster  defines  “jag”  as  “a  small  load 
grain.”  It  is  generally  rye. 

Possibly  the  Duke  of  Orleans  will  become 
Melba’s  husband  and  business  manager. 

Canada  has  an  area  of  nearly  1,000,000 
unexplored  and  unoccupied  square  miles. 

The  Royal  Midgets  company  has  gone  to 
pieces  in  Chicago — Little  pieces,  of  course. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pennell’s  drawings  do  not  seem 
to  be  appreciated  by  Russian  patrons  of  art. 

it  is  now  good  form  for  wedding  ushers  to 
forget  the  name  of  the  bride,  or  groom, 
strangers  ask  for  it. 

A hotel  keeper  in  India  has  printed  on  the 
bill  of  fare : “In  this  hotel  the  wines  leave  the 
traveller  nothing  to  hope  for.” 

William  Morris,  the  ooet,  socialist,  and  w^l 
paper  maker,  wears  baggy  trousers,  a slop 
''at,  a blue  shirt  and  no  necktie, 
qj"  i''«ly  of  Helen 
from  plie; 

^4ry  near  Cijlora 
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mm  Abo  Slop&kyT  who  is  now  on  the  St. 
School  Board,  has  many  qualifications 
that  office.  Ho  was  once  a "bouncer”  at 
icr’s  Theatre. 

{he  Rani’s  Horn,  a paper  devoted  to  Sun- 
school  lessons,  deol-arcs  that  “it  is  not  a 
‘ time  to  read  the  Bihlo  when  your  wife 
tting  stove  wood.” 

seems  that  the  horoscope  of  Ruth  Cleve- 
has  boon  taken.  She  will  have  a gravity 
laractor  and  strong  benovolont  and  re- 
jus  inclinations,  but  tho  nativity  is  not 
,gether  favorable  for  a happy  marriage, 
fortunately,  however,  “the  ascendant  is 
lee.”  whatever  that  may  mean. 


Miss  Grace  Uilti,  a soprano  singer  from 
• 1 .n  imvn  a song  recital  yesterday  after 
Baimstead ' Hall.  Her  programme 
•liideti  “1  know  that  my  Redeemer  lnech, 

1 >b.  had  1 .lubal’s  W’  a,,d  songs  by^raui, 
Kies  Weil.  Beni  berg.  Vidal,  Massenet, 

' ers‘  Foote,  Smith,  Nevin  and  Miss 
ugers,  i o a Verdi  cavatina. 

Utt'  ij" he  hardly  fair  to  make  an  extended 
iticism  of  Miss  Hiltz’s  singing  after  hearing 
L vesterday  ; for  she  was  evidently  not  in 
Edition  to  do  herself  justice  Her  voice  is 
.wide  range  and  it  is  powerful^  rather  ^than 
LDathetic.  In  the  air  from  Joshua  her 
hvura  was  clean,  but  her  performance  of  the 
r from  the  “Messiah”  showed  that,  she  still 
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^iarasate's  Faust  Fantasie. 


MUSIC. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  JUVENILE  BAND. 

The  Austrian  Juvenile  Band,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Lambert  Steiner,  made  its 
first  public  appearance  in  this  country  last 
evening  in  Music  Hall.  The  oldest  member  is 
about  22  years  old,  and  the  youngest  is  13. 
The  average  age  is  about  14.  These  boys  are 
picked  from  a training  school  in  Arad,  which 
U conducted  by  Mr.  Steiner,  who  was  formerly 
an  Austrian  regimental  liand-master.  He 
teaches  the  boys  the  use  of  the  different  in- 
struments, and  he  is  allowed  by  the 
Government  to  make  concert  tours 
d urine  six  months  of  the  year. 

He  has  already  taken  his  bands  to  Sweden 
and  France,  whore  they  have  played  with  dis- 
tinguished  success.  After  they  have  finished 
I them  studies  with  Mr.  Steiner  they  enter 
military  bands  or  seek  theatre  engagements. 
Their  concert  dress  is  a handsome  uniform, 
and  they  certainly  seem  to  be  heaithy,  con- 
tented and  well  fed.  , 

And  oertainly  this  band  is  worth  hearing. 

L-aving  the  age  of  the  boys  out  ol  the  ques- 
tion, the  playing  is  distinguished  by  unusual 
precision,  rhythmic  swing,  an  apprecia- 
tion of  nuances,  ana  careful  phiastng. 

The  members  play  with  that  exact- 
ness in  matters  of  detail  that  only 
comes  from  long  practice  under  a skilful  di 
rector,  and  after  the  performance  of  last 
evening  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  Steiner.  , 

The  concert  opened  with  an  arrangement  of 
Cherubini’s  “Lodoiska”  overture,  which  was 
played  unusually  well.  But  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  the  performance  of  these  Aus- 
trian boys  were  first  remarked  in  the  VVaves 
of  the  Danube”  waltz  by  Ivanovici  and  in  the 
number  given  in  response  to  the  hearty  ap- 
nlause  So  too  t he  Czardas  by  Ratz  1 al  was 
given  with  intense  fire,  and  the  rhythmic 
caprices  and  shiftings  could  only  find  complete 
expression  when  played  by  these  musicians  of 
Austrian  blood.  There  was  a duet  for  fluget 
horns  by  Strobl  that  was  highly  appreciated, 

and  other  numbers  upon  the  programme  were 
by  Boildieu,Yol)stedt, Bosquet,  Reckling,  Hei 
forth  Many  other  numbers  were  generously 
given  to  the  delight  of  the  large  audience 
Miss  Marie  Glover  sang  a waltz  by  Gumbeit 
and  she  was  recalled.  . 

The  band  will  give  concerts  this  evening, 
and  Friday  and  Sunday  evenings.  These  con- 
certs are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  lovers 
of  music.  The  programmes  are  of  a popular 
nature,  and  interesting  to  the  muacl“  °"  “' 
count  of  the  interpretation  of  gypsy  rhythms. 
The  boys  play  like  men  who  have  enjoyed  a 
thorough  musical  education  and  have  at  the 
same  time  highly  developed  musical  instincts. 
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Anna  Dickinson  is  at  her  home  and  ill. 
Manton  Marble  is  now  in  New  York  playing 
whist. 

Stuart  Robson  is  nearly  30  years  older  than 
his  wife. 

The  nizam  of  Hyderabad  spends  $10,000,- 
000  a year  iu  tiger-hunting. 

The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  goes  a-walking 
with  twenty  Russian  wolf-hounds. 

The  real  name  of  E.  Werner,  the  German 
novelist,  is  Burstenbinder.  Werner  is  the 
prettier  name. 

The  gem  known  as  hiddenite  was  named 
after  William  E.  Hidden,  formerly  tbe  assist- 
ant of  Edison.  / 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward’s  new  book  traces 
the  career  of  a follower  of  Elsmere  in  his  work 
among  the  London  poor. 

William  J.  Haines  of  St.  Louis  earned  kis 
own  living  until  he  was  100,  and  then 
three  years  he  took  life  easy. 


4!  Mrs.  Bernard  Boero, tm>  London  actress, 
who  will  soon  play  in  this  country,  is  said  to 
he  deficient  in  good  looks  and  womanly  ten- 
derness. 

A Virginia  astronomer  doclares  that  the 
moon  is  20,000  inilos  nearer  us,  on  account 
of  volcanic  action  which  has  thrown  her  ont  of 
her  course. 

Mrs.  Hess,  a Parisian,  loft  $37,000  to  each 
ward  of  her  city  as  a foundation  to  purchnso 
prizes  to  reward  filial  conduct.  1 wo  wards 
were  excepted. 

Mr.  Gerry  objected  to  the  performance  of 
the  Austrian  Juvenile  Band  in  New  York, 
1 and  be  has  just  raided  dime  rao3ennis  as  they 
I were  frequented  by  children  under  10. 
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the  GRUENFELD  brothers. 

Messrs.  Alfred  and  Heinrich  Gruanfeld  gay* 
tbe  first  of  a series  of  recitals  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Music  Hall.  Tho  programme  was  a* 

I follows : J „ 

Beethoven.  Sonata.  A ofuint  eld 

Beethoven.  Andante  favortt.  ••••••  l . . a. Gruenfeld 

liiah-ns.  Khapsodle.  B minor.  No.  1 1 

Mollque.  second  part  from  the  Concerto  } f . 

i.rcbneli- Marie.  La  Cinquanlalne , U.Creuniem 

Moszkovski,  Guiiarre • • > 

Schumann.  Romanze,  I)  minor. ...  | r,n*»nfpld 

Schumann.  Trauiueiel  ...••••••  ••  > • • A.  Giuenfeid 

\v aKner*Li9zt.  lsoldeus  Llebestou . J 

Chopin.  Etude  from  Op.  25 . . . ) pr„^nf«\d 

Schumann- Davtdoff.  Lullaby.  > U.  Gruenfeld 

hopper.  Vito • • • • • ' . 

A.  eiruenfelQ.  Mlnuetto,  Op.  31 

I'^  U.  Gruenfeld 
A.  Gruenfeld’.'  ‘Fantasia  on  motive;.  I 
•'  Lohengrin”  and  •‘Tannhauser.  J 
The  ensemble  playing  of  these  brothers  in 
the  Beethoven  sonata  was  excellent,  for  one 
in  turn  gave  way  to  the  other  and  humored 
him.  There  was  an  evident  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  a willingness  to  subordinate  self, 
that  is  rare,  especially  when  the  two  players 
are  celebrated  for  virtnoship.  The  per- 
formance of  the  sonata  was  characterized  by 
elegance  rather  than  by  breadth  or  thought- 
fulness, still  it  was  clever  and  pleasing,  al- 
though the  ’cellist’s  intonations  were  not  al- 
ways absolutely  boyond  reproach. 

Several  years  ago  Hauslick  said  of  Alfred 
Gruenfeld  that  he  was  a good  brother : in  fact 
too  good  a brother,  for  he  allowed  Heinrich 
too  many  numbers  of  the  programme.  It  is 
true  today  that  Heiurich’s  tone  is  small  and 
at  times  disfigured  by  a nasal  twang,  .nor  is 

Ibis  techuiaue  remarkable,  nor  his  intonation 
always  sure.  But  in  spite  of  his  limitations, 
lie  pleased  the  audience  by  a certain  smooth- 
ness in  his  singing  of  the  melody  and  by  a 
certain  agreeable  piquancy  shown  in  ms 
treatment  of  rhythm.  In  other  words  he 
played  one  or  two  charming  little  things  in  an 
i easy,  unaffected  manner  and  thus  gave  pleas- 
ure. But  he  is  a salon  player  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  makes  no  higher  pre- 
tensions. He  strives  to  please  his  audience, 
and  as  he  succeeds  in  doing  this  a favorable 
verdict  most  be  recorded  in  his  favor,  as  he 
[ seldom  sinned  against  the  canons  of  good 
taste. 

1 But  Alfred  is  a man  of  greater  pretensions 
and  loud  claims  have  been  made  in  his  be- 
half. He  is  said  to  be  a favorite  at  the  Aus- 
trian court,  and  there  is  a picture  of  him 
seated  at  the  pianoforte,  surrounded  by  tne 
imperial  family  and  attendant  train,  in  close 
juxtaposition  and  listening  with  a photo- 
graphic rigidity  of  attention.  W e have  all 
been  told  that  “to  speak  of  the  characteristic 
merits  of  this  geniu3  of  the  piano  would  mean 
to  dissect  pleasure  and  bliss,  and  to  brush  dust 
from  the  wings  of  the  irridescent  butterfly. 

Now  Alfred  Gruenfeld  showed  himself 
yesterday  to  be  a pianist  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary technique.  His  octave  playing  is  remark- 
able, and  in  other  technical  details  he  has 
o-reat  agility.  On  the  other  hand  his  tone  is 
metallic  and  absolutely  without  true  senti- 
ment. His  strength  is  brutal.  He  strikes  the 
kevs  without  mercy,  and  his  ears  are  deaf  to 
their  complaint.  His  idea  of  expression  is  to 
to  pass  suddenly  from  his  athletic  exhibition 
to  an  affected  pianissimo  that  is 
produced  chiefly  by  the  soft  pedal. 
He  seems  to  know  no  middle  ground  between 
these  extremes.  He  is  not  without  judgment, 
bat  the  judgment  is  generally  erroneous,  and 
after  his  performance  of  “Traeumerei  it  i8 
i I hard  to  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  insincerity, 
for  i t was  a deliberate  piece  of  clap-trap  by 
' which  bo  sought  to  melt  the  audience.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  a man  of  such  a repu- 
tation aud  such  a technique  could  so  often 
show  such  a lack  of  musical  taste:  but  when 
he  played  his  own  pieces  and  arrangements, 
it  was  evident  that  he  is  not  at 
heart  a man  of  fine  musical 
feeling,  for  his  pieces  are  cheap,  and  his  W ag- 
ner  arrangement  is  an  atrocity  that  is  aggra- 
vated bv  tbe  piled  up  difficulties.  It  there- 
fore seems  a pity  that  his  technical  accom- 
plishments were  not  given  to  a man  of  more 
poetic  nature.  . , 

The  second  recital  will  be  given  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  the  brothers  will  play  Samt- 
Saens  sonata  op.  32,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Grnen- 
feld  will  play  Schumann’s  fantasie  and  pieces 
bv  Chopin  and  Gruenfeld.  Mr.  Heinrich 
Grnenfeid  will  play  numbers  by  Tartim.  Top- 
per, Boccherini  and  others.  Philip  Hale. 
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MRS.  WYMAN'S  RECITAL. 

Mm.  Julia  L.  Wyman  guve  the  second  and 
last  of  her  song  recitals  in  Steinort  Hall  yo»- 
terduy  afternoon.  She  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Field,  tho  nianiutc.  Thu  programme  was 

usfollows:  . . Delibes 

Weckerlrt 


Au'bord  ii’iino  Ko'n'laine,  (Albaorte. - v 


I Mon  petit  ooour  »ooplrc,  ( tut" 


n i.,hi  ill'll  halten  golil'ne  Sill  rule  ■ 

Berceuse,  (Do  Jocelyn*) * # » 

Auluin ii  nomr  

My  LaUy  Jacqueminot .... 
Summer  LonjftniL  • • • • • - ■ 
'Comment.  inaaicnt-iis  • 


17‘JtMttOO.)  I 
ateur ....  / 

. .iuconnu.)^ 


[ataollha 

*’ KioertUcitn 

» ,otl«iid 

Clayton  Johns 

Manrarui  Kuthven  Lung 
Arthur  E*»oto 

ient.  • • ••  • u“* 

Revo  (Tun  soil- ChainLiad# 

L’Absenta . 

It  was  a very  interesting  concert  m pro- 
gramme and  in  performance.  I «rhaP*  Uia 
most  delightful  numbers  of  all  were  tL 1 1 two 
old  French  songs  taken  from  one  ^ ‘he  coV 
I lections  made  ho  carefully  by  J.  B.  WccUeriin. 
Either  one  of  them,  as  a song  pure  and  simple, 
is  worth  more  than  all  Liszt’s  «HW  «I  9«  ; 
man  and  French  versus  put  together,  l lm 
song  of  Delibes  is  always  welcome,  and  the 
passionate  strains  if  l’aladilhe  s 1 .'?rK?*ol,e 
show  that  intense  feeling  can  atill  bfc 
pressed  in  logical  form  oven  in  these  (Lys 
when  affected  incoherency  too  often  passes  tor 
sincere  feeling.  The  songs  by  the  American 
composers  were  also  warmly  received  by  the 

large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

Mrs.  Wyman  sang  exceeding  well.  Sh. 
knew  what  the  poet  and  the  eompo  er  in 
I tended  and  she  was  able  to  act  as  tlieir  laith 
lul  interpreter.  Indeed,  at  times  lier  transla- 
tion was  to  be  preferred  to  the  original, 
her  personality  lent  a eliarm  to  what  other- 
, wise  might  have  seemed  merely  respective 

and  oommotiplace.  

OTHER  CONCERTS. 

The  second  concert  of  the  series  given  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  San- 

iders  Theatre  took  placs  last  evening.  ihl 
programme  was  as  follows.  h 

Ovi  rture,  ••Hebrides.”  • • ' 1 1 i.ounod 

Aria.  *‘La  Kerne  de  saba.  Tscaaikowsky 

Suite,  op.  6n. ... ... sebubert 

Song,  "ibc  Lrl  king.  vvebei 

Overuire,  

The  Mfendelssohn  overture  still  beeps  its 
romantic  freshness,  and  the  Ischaikovsky 

suite  made  a profound  impression.  A secoiia 

heariuTconfiims  the  opinion  lately  expressed 
in  these  columns  that  the  first  and  last  move- 
ments are  the  work  of  a master  of  instrumen- 
tation and  a composer  of  great  fancy,  white 

the  other  movements  suiter  from  atkwdL- 
play  of  eccentricity  that  takes  the  place  »I 
true  musieial  thought.  Mrs.  Lillian  N°H°U 
was  the  singer,  arid  she  was  very  heartily  ap- 
plauded. But  her  singing  of  the  two  anas 
was  ch'sfly  characterized  by  its  heartlessness. 
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They  grow  squashes  in  Texas  that  weigh 
280  pounds, 

Chicago  i3  to  give  Hans  Christian  Anderson 
a monument. 

Green  is  tho  fashionable  eolor  for  out  of 
door  wear  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  .James  Brown  Potter  will  play  in  South 
Africa  this  winter. 

Pobiedonostseff  is  the  power  behind  the 
throne  of  the  Russian  Czar. 

The  French  have  adopted  the  word  "re- 
porter” and  write  it  with  two  p’s. 

Mrs.  Le  Feve.  the  vegetarian,  once  lived 
three  weeks  on  nothing  but  apples. 

The  limit  of  the  height  of  Chicago  office 
I buildings  will  be  hereafter  ISO  feet. 

The  young  men  and  women  of  England  are 
deserting  the  farming  regions  for  the  cities. 

The  tariff  for  three  minutes  use  of  the  tele- 
phone wire  between  London  and  Paris  is  $2. 
i Canon  Ainger  calls  American  humor  "de- 
based wit.”  He  probably  enjoys  reading 
Punch. 

The  salary  of  the  King  of  Samoa  is  SS40  a , 
year.  His  adviser  receives  $5000  and  lives 
in  a better  house. 

Mrs.  Poultney  Bigelow  is  going  to  write 
books  and  sell  them.  This  seems  unfair,  as  j\ 
she  already  has  $1,000*000.  ^ 

Mrs.  Jeuness- Miller  gave  birth  to  a ten-  -,UTJ 
| pound  baby  last  week.  A Western  paper  is  ^ I 
confident  that  it  was  born  without  frills. 

A Minneapolis  paper,  the  organ  of  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  describes  the  jnrors  who  awarded 
him  $1  in  his  libel  suit  against  the  Pioneer 
Press,  as  “vermin  who  dwell  in  the  obscure 

alleyways  of  human  depravity.”  But  perhaps 

this  is  a cryptogram  containing  a hidden  com-  J 
pliment.  « 
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fpdstoi  is  cadaverous. 

Mr.  Parnell  uever  swore. 

Rudyard  Kipling  continues  to  dislike  us. 
Millet’s  Angelus  is  insured  for  $140,000. 
Verdi  is  endowing  hospitals  for  poor  and  old 
(tists. 

John  Hay  has  given  Adelbert  College  $2000 
: library  expenses. 

I The  Czar  likes  to  give  tea  parties,  and  ho 
rars  for  the  guests. 

The  widow  of  Ben  Trimble,  formerly  well 
Liown  in  the  theatrical  profession,  is  dead. 

Mrs.  Amelia  B.  Edwards  says  that  the  se- 
ht  of  success  in  writing  novels  is  sincerity. 
Hugh  Pentecost  has  abandoned  the  profes- 

rsion  of  reforming  the  world  and  is  studying 
law. 

America  has  eight  people  to  the  square  mile, 
•tiuropo  ninety-four,  Asia  forty-seven,  Africa 
fcpurteen. 

Franklin  Simmons,  the  well-known  sculptor 

[f  Portland,  is  said  to  be  engaged  to  Baroness 
ran  Yensen. 

Bronson  Howard  is  said  to  be  the  only 
|i.merican  dramatist  who  can  get  over  10  per 
[lent  royalty  for  his  plays, 
j The  Tranby  Croft  baccarat  party  is  now  in 
vax  work  at  Mme.  Tussaud’s.  Albert  Edward 
[sits  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Theodore  Thomas  has  been  presented  with  a 
baton  studded  with  diamonds.  This  will  in-  j 
|.’rease  the  brilliancy  of  his  beat. 

An  Italian  professor  foretells  the  gradual 
(disappearance  of  blondes.  And  this  in  spite 
[>f  the  various  methods  of  bleaching. 

Fred  Vanderbilt  lately  killed  half  a dozen  | 
|teer  in  the  Adirondacks,  although  it  was  ] 
gainst  the  law.  He  is  able  to  pay  the  fine. 
Mrs.  Van  Renselaer  Crnger  weeps  profusely 

I 'hen  her  boots  are  unfavorably  criticised  by 
lie  newspapers. 

Music. 


MR.  MACDOWELL’S RECITAL. 

Ilr.  E.  A.  MacDowell  gave  tbe  first  of  his 
Rnoforte  recitals  in  Chickering  Hall  Friday  af- 
ITrnoon,  the  6th.  His  program  included  his 
Arrangement  of  a Bach  Conrante ; a Prelude  by 
Kcb;  Schubert's  Minuet,  op.  78,  No.  3;  Schu- 
mann’s Allegro,  op.  22,  No.  1 ; “A  Sad  Little 
and  a '.Vedding  March  by  T.  Strong; 
Asler’s  “Princess  Ilse;”  Liszt’s  arrangement 
[AlaBiefFs  “Nightingale ;”  a “Hungarian  Rhap- 
lly,”  which  had  been  doctored,  and  the  fol- 
Iving  of  bis  own  compostions:  Prelude,  op.  10 
|.  1;  “Shadow  Dance,”  op.  39,  No.  8 ; Idyll, 
28,  No.  4;  “Hexentanz,”  op.  17,  No.  2;  “The 
Igle,”  op.  32,  No.  1 ; Concert  etude,  op.  36. 
| is  was  a very  delightful  concert.  The  program 
Is  an  unusual  one  and  the  performance  was  re- 
Krka'ole  in  many  ways.  Instead  of  the  or- 
jiary  pianoforte  recital,  there  was  a revelation 
la  poetic  nature  of  rare  individuality.  Mr. 
■■.Dowell  used  the  pianoforte  as  a means  of 
Png  his  hearers  his  musical  thoughts,  and  he 
»i,  therefore,  the  most  successful  in  the  ln- 
Ipretation  of  his  own  compositions.  In  these 
liipositions,  whether  they  were  studies  or 
(one  pictures,”  the  same  characteristics  were 
Yn : the  spirit  of  a musician  whose  nat- 
lil  language  finds  expression  in  the  speech  of 
“ orchestra;  a vivid  sense  of  color,  and  a firm 
.ef  irf'the  theories  of  the  ultra-modern  school. 
Ike  “Tbe  Eagle”  and  “The  Idyl,”  for  exam- 
1,  which  are  settings  of  poems  by  Tennyson 
Goethe.  It  is  true  that  without  the  text 
"■[might  seem  mere  pleasing  incoherencies, 
to  night  visions  that  chase  through  the 
Fu  of  the  sleeper ; but  in  connection  with  the 
ft  tbey  have  meaning.  Not  that  they  can  lit- 
Jally  express  the  poets'  lines.  The  subject  given, 
lie  hearer  allows  himself  to  be  convinced,  and 
lit  is  due  to  the  eminent  sanity  of  the  musician, 
rlio  suggests  an  imitation  and  does  not  draw  a 
jiusical  eagle  upon  a musical  slate  and  then 
Bdntify  it  by  the  legend,  “This  is  an  eagle.”  So, 
in  the  studies,  written  perhaps  for  a techni- 
purpose,  is  seen  an  all  pervading  sense  of 
Lr.  Now  Mr.  MacDowell  does  not  pose  as  a 
luoso.  As  a teacher  and  composer  he  can 
Afford  the  preparatory  time  necessary  for  daz- 
ng  public  display.  Yet  his  technique  is 
fhple  and  allows  him  the  opportunity  of  full 
Impression  of  his  thoughts.  And  he  knows  the 
ts  of  tbe  pianoforte  which  lie  remote  from 
r men  of  agile  fingers.  His  strength  is  never 
*1,  his  tenderness  never  sinks  to  effeminacy, 
lias  carefully  studied  his  effects,  but  the 
lids  by  which  be  gains  them  are  not  sug- 
Tted  or  forced  upon  the  attention.  And  so, 
lijectively  and  objectively  the  recital  of  Mr. 
IcDowell  was  one  of  rare  pleasure  and  pertna- 
it  value.  Friday.afternoon,  the  15th  of  Janu- 
[,  he  will  give  the  second  of  the  series,  and 
I program  will  include  interesting  composi- 
Is  of  the  modern  Russian  schoo1. 


MISS  FRANKLIN'S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Gertrude  Franklin,  assisted  by  her  pupil, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Prior,  gave  a song  recital  in  Steinert 
Hall  last  Monday  afternoon.  The  program  was 
as  follows ; 

Duet.  “Ave  Maria” Saint  Saens 

Mrs.  Prior  and  Miss  Franklin. 

Berceuse,  from  “Jocelyn”  (first  time) Godard 

Priere,  lrom  “Jocelyn”  (first  time) Godard 

Les  Perles  (Tor Thome 

Sonnet  d’Amour Thome 

Miss  Franklin. 

L’Esclave Lalo 

Rosamonde Chaminade 

Bolero Thome 

Mrs.  Prior. 

Serenata Tosti 

A Ma  Mignonne Delibes 

A une  Fiancee Ferrari 

Miss  Franklin. 

Duet.  “Aux  Etoiles”  (first  time) Massenet 

Mrs.  Prior  and  Miss  Franklin. 

Enchantement Massenet 

Pensee  d’Automne Massenet 

Mrs.  Prior. 

Quand  J’aimais,  1 

SL^^’  ^irsttimej Wider 

Pourauoi  ? J 

Miss  Franklin. 

Miss  Franklin,  as  in  her  first  recital  of  last 
year,  brought  out  several  songs  of  Frenchmen, 
that  were  heard  here  for  the  first  time.  The  two 
numbers  from  Godard’s  opera,  “Jocelyn,”  and 
the  songs  by  Widor  were  especially  interesting 
as  showing  the  tendencies  of  the  more  “ad- 
vanced” composers  of  Paris.  Like  their  Ger- 
man brethren,  Godard  and  Widor  lay  great 
stress  on  the  accompaniment,  which,  while  it 
often  distracts  the  singer,  is  intended,  however, 
to  enhance  the  effect.  With  Delibes  and  Cha- 
minade and  Ferrari  and  Massenet  the  voice  is 
first  considered,  and  although  the  accompani- 
ments are  often  piquant  and  charming  and  ex- 
pressive, they  are  to  the  voice  as  jewels  to  a 
beautiful  woman.  There  is  no  disputing  the 
musical  value  of  such  songs  as  those  of  Widor, 
heard  last  Monday,  when  they  are  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  composer, — but  as  songs 
pure  and  simple,  that  is  another  matter;  and  the 
melodies  of  less  learned  musicians  are  more 
grateful.  Yet  the  first  of  the  Widor  group  as 
sung  by  Miss  Franklin  made  a profound  impres- 
sion, and  it  served  to  display  the  many  admira 
ble  qualities  of  her  art.  This  song,  Thome’s 
“Perles  D'Or,”  and  Ferrari’s  “A  une  Fiancee” 
were  perhaps  the  most  delightful  numbers  of 
the  program,  although  all  of  Miss  Franklin’s  se- 
lections were  sung  with  her  accustomed  skill  and 
taste.  Her  recitals  are  always  looked  forward 
to  with  pleasure,  because  in  tbe  first  place  she 
knows  what  tbe  composer  requires,  and  then  she 
has  the  ability  to  fulfil  tbe  requirements.  She 
was  warmly  welcomed  wben  she  appeared  upon 
the  stage,  and  she  was  heartily  applauded  after 
each  number.  Mrs.  Prior  is  stilt  a pupil,  and 
any  extended  criticism  would  now  be  out  of 
place.  She  has  an  excellent  voice,  of  good  range 
and  agreeable  quality,  and  she  shows  with  each 
appearance  the  evidences  of  steady  progress. 
But  such  songs  as  Tbomd’s  “Bolero”  and  the  two 
numbers  of  Massenet -demand  for  their  success- 
ful interpretatiou  a woman  of  different  tempera- 
ment. The  accompaniments  of  all  the  songs 
called  for  a pianist  of  technical  ability  and  mu- 
sical taste.  The  accompanist  did  not  respond  to 
these  demands.  Miss  Franklin’s  second  and  last 
recital  will  be  given  Tuesday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 17,  at  three  o’clock,  and  the  program  will  be 
devoted  to  selections  from  the  song-writers  of 
England. 

MRS.  WYMAN’S  RECITALS. 

Mrs.  Julie  L.  Wyman  gave  two  song  recitals 
this  week  in  Steinert  Hall  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day afternoons.  She  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Field,  who  played  very  sympathetic  accompani 
ments.  At  the  first  recital  Mrs.  Wyman  sang 
“L’ldeal,”  “Ritournelle,”  and  “Sonhar’t,”  by 
Miss  Chaminade ; the  Strophes  sung  by  Varheda; 
in  the  “Mage”  of  Massenet  when  she  is  threat- 
ened with  death  by  the  man  whom  she  loves  ;j 
Massenet’s  charming  “Les  Enfants” ; two  com- 
paratively  uninteresting  songs  by  Augusta 
Holmes,  "Les  deux  enfants  de  Roi,”  and 
"Kypris”;  Liszt’s  Lorelei;  Saint  Saens’  superb 
“Solitaire”,  and  two  pretty  songs  by  Etbelbert 
Nevin,  “At  Twilight”  and  “Une  Vielle  Chan- 
son,” the  latter  of  which  is  new  and  as  yet  un- 
published. Mrs.  Wyman’s  singing  is  too  well 
known  and  too  thoroughly  appreciated  to  require 
at  this  late  day  empty  words  of  praise.  She  has 
the  rare  faculty  of  discrimination,  the  power  of 
catching  the  particular  spirit  of  the  particular 
song,  and  then  she  allows  herself  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  the  composer.  Take  for  example 
her  singing  of  the  two  numbers  of  Massenet, 
with  their  emotions  as  far  apart  as  the  poles;  or 
her  interpretation  of  the  three  songs  by  Chamin- 
ade to  which  she  gave  a charm  that  the  com- 
poser had  not  dreamed  of  although  the  poet’s 
lines  were  full  of  suggestion.  From  the  technical 
standpoint  little  fault  could  be  found  with  her 
performance,  ana  the  display  of  musical  intelli- 
gence and  the  intense  individuality  of  the  singer 
aroused  the  large  audience  to  a high  degree  of 
enthusiasm.  In  certain  criticisms  of  her  singing 
I have  complained  of  a comparative  lack  of 
color  in  her  voice,  but  after  hearing  her  in  a hall 
of  different  size  and  in  selections  that  vary  widely 
in  range,  I am  convinced  that  her  natural  voice 
is  not  without  it.  When  she  sang  in  Symphony 
concerts  of  the  year  ’90,  the  numbers  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment  obliged  her  to  make  constant 
use  of  the  cold  tones  of  her  voice.  And  in  a 
large  hall  her  voice  is  not  so  effective  as  in  such  a 
room  as  Steinert’s.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  singers  do  not  stand  still:  they  advance  or 
they  go  back  in  their  art.  Mrsi  Wyman  is  stead- 
ily progressing. 

At  her  Thursday  afternoon  recital  she  sang 
Delibes’  “Myrto,”  Paladilhe’s  “Purgatoire,”  the 
Berceuse  from  Godard’s  “Jocelyn,”  and  songs 
by  Liszt,  Chaminade,  Johns,  Floersheim,  Foote 
and  Miss  Lang.  She  sang  these  numbers  with 
much  expression  and  with  rare  beauty  of  tone.  I 
I Philip  Hale. 


THE  SYMPHONY  CO 
The  programme  of  the  fif.n 
cert,  given  Saturday  evening  iu  ilusie  Hail, 
was  as  follows: 

Symphony  So.  1(B  and  FI)  In  E flat Haydn 

Concerto  lor  piaooforc  So.  4 Beethoven 

Overlu  6.  Scfierzo  and  Pinale  op.  50 .......  Schumann 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  hear  the  Haydn 
symphony.  Its  melodies  have  not  grown  stale. 
The  an  displayed  is  still  surprising.  Its  sor- 
rows are  not  morbid.  Its  joys  are  wboLscme.  i 
To  be  sure  it  is  Dothme  but  music,  pure  and 
simple.  l’h  -re  is  no  attempt  to  portray  the 
emotions  of  a ’‘storm-tossed  soul.”  or  to  make 
music  do  the  task  of  a sister  art.  Tnues  came 
into  Haydu’s  head:  the  “GTadus”  ol  I iri^had  : 
taught  him  how  best  to  treat  them;  I 
and  such  was  his  genius  that  his  | 
skilful  nse  of  the  instruments 
and  bis  6ense  of  contrasts  brought  out  effects 
which  many  modern  composers  with  their  gi- 
gantic orchestras  cau  not  gain,  even  when 
they  iiivoke  the  aid  o.  the  army  of  brass  and 
the  batteries  of  all  manner  of  pulsatile*.  It 
is  also  a pleasure  to  add  that  the  symphony 
was  discreetly  rea.i  by  toe  c inductor  and  care- 
fully played  by  the  orchestra.  lire  trio  of 
the  menuetto  might  have  been  given  with 
more  delicacy,  ami  perhaps  there  was  an  oc- 
casional over  accentuation  in  he  andante,  but 
the  pcriocm  uce  as  a whole  was  satisfactory. 
Conduo  ors  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  fort-e 
ot  Hayden,  with  his  orchestra  ol  a limited 
uuniuer  ot  strings,  becomes  in  our  day  a .or-  i 
tissimo,  unless  great  care  is  exercised,  and  so 
too  all  nu  .nces  are  often  exaggera  ed  without  j 
deliberate  intent.  iho  symphony  was  j 
ueartiiy  re.ished  by  the  large  audience,  and  | 
Mr.  Hueisel  was  applauded  for  uis  tasteful  de-  I 
livery  ot  the  solo. 

lire  nan  1st  was  Mr.  terrucoio  B.  Busoni. 
When,  at  the  age  01  9,  lie  appeared  in  Is  i 6 
in  \ iaiina  as  a “wonuer-chdd,”  the  critics 
pra  sed  his  playing  on  account  o toe  evi- 
dences ol  his  genuine  musical  ieeiiug  aud  un- 
common memory.  T lie  prophecies  then  made 
concerning  his  future  have  been  more  than 
fuldile  , aud  his  name  as  a eomposer  and 
pianist  is  known  throughout  Europe,  tils  ap- 
pearance Saturday  evamug  was  naturally 
awaiced  with  more  than  ordinary  curiosity. 
Experience  has  sh  wu  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
pronounce  a dehime  judgement  upon  a pianist 
alter  hearing  him  iu  m.  sic  hall  aud  iu  a com- 
position in  w hicti  ne  is  accompanied  by  an  or- 
chestra. T he  size  of  the  hall  torbids  the  inti- 
mate relationship  that  should  exist  between 
player  aud  hearer,  and  the  rivalry  between 
the  pianoforte  and  the  orchestra  often  incites 
the  pianist  to  force  the  tone  and  forget  the 
limitations  of  Ins  instrument.  It  is  sater  to 
recoid  impressions.  But  ii  may  be  stated  at 
once  that  Mr.  Busoni  gave  a very  thoughtful 
and  a very  sincere  reading  of  the  con  erto. 
There  was  not  the  slighest  trace  of  affectation. 
Indeed,  the  modesty  ot  his  bearing  and  the 
simplicity  of  tis  performance  won  immediately 
the  respect  oi  his  hearers.  He  evidently 
thought  ot  Beethoven’s  music  when  he  olayed 
and  not  oi  the  possiole  effect  upon  the 
audience.  His  phrasing  was  music. an-aae,  his 
technique  met  the  severe  demands.  He 
played  with  eminent  c.eamsss  aud  precis  on ; 
he  never  offended  by  extravagance  iu  ione  or 
reading ; and  there  was  a delightful  sense  of 
repose  throughout  his  performance.  At 
the  same  time  his  toue  was  smail, 
and  it  seamed  to  lack  warmth.  He  soemea  to 
,tand  between  the  extremes  of  visibly  and  ef- 
feminacy. Thus  he  avoided  to  be  sure,  the 
reproach  ol  either,  but  his  playing  was  a.-o 
without  marked  individuality— unless  the 
individuality  of  cold  elegance  be  awarded  him.( 
tie  too  seemed  lo  shu.;  the  legato,  as  no  many 
modern  players:  and  bis  employment  of  the 
! pedals  in  running  pnsuge3  was  u t always  to 
ce  commended,  loo  often  song  passages  were 
unsung.  At  times  the  keys  beneatn  the  sink- 1 
ing  fingers  clicked  metailicady.  And  yet.  the 
performance  as  a whole  scem.d  admirable— as 
an  intellectual  feat  that  commands  respectful 
admiration  but  does  not  sway  the  heart. 

Air.  Busoni  played  his  own  cadenzas,  which 
were  ingenious,  but  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
concerto  itself.  The  orchestral  aceompaiii- 
m ut  was  badly  played.  It  was  wanting  in 
precision  and  iu  the  observance  of  the  degiee3 
of  dynamic  force;  in  a word,  it  was  slovenly. 

The  cloning  uuinoer  was  played  with  l;re 
and  furv.  alia  uenlier  the  performance  nor  the 
wor.\  itself  calls  foi  more  extended  notice. 

The  programme  of  the  next  concert  is  as 
follows:  Over  ure,  "Le  Roi  d Its,”  Lalo; 

Buite  lor  violin  and  orchestra  by  C.  M.  Loef- 
tler,  in  which  the  solo  part  will  be  played  by 
the  composer,  aud  Raff’s  "Leouore”  sympho- 
ny. Miss  Marguerite  Hall  will  sing. 

Philip  Hale. 
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IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE. 

John  Hoey  hasalwnys  been  fastidious  in  his  J 
dress. 

It  cost  $250,000  to  bnry  the  Grand  Duchess 
Paul  of  Russia. 

Princess  Kainlani  will  complete  her  studies 
at  Wellesley  College. 

Ibsen  used  to  go  to  bed  at  7 o’clock,  but  he 
now  prefers  the  theatre. 

A training  school  for  piping  bullfinches  has 
been  started  in  London. 

Bardsley  has  gained  twenty  pounds  since  he 
entered  prison.  He  is  making  pepper-boxes. 

The  Queen  of  Holland,  who  is  ten  yearSj 
age,  is  fond  of  making  tarts  in 
her  little  farmhouse. 

Professor  Keeler  says  the 
warm  us  for  1 ' O'"*'  ' 
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in  Philadelphia  who  >» 
ralliing  ib  the  streets  with  a 
is  month. 

ft  \ Qerrish  is  engaged  fortho  Now  \ork 
o company.  Bbe  has  been  studjing 
| ony  iu  Europe,  as  a preparation, 
s.  francos  Hodgson  Burnett  has  founded 
“ylum  for  newsboys  in  London,  in  mom- 
(sf  her  dead  son,  Lionel,  the  original 
| )e  i,ord  Fauutloroy.’’ 
djs  V.  Bogy,  a clerk  in  the  Pension  0£- 
tis  been  dismissed  for  having  w ritten  i 
! jblished  a novel  reflecting  harshly  apon 
\A  and  official  life  of  Washington. 

pild  man  of  tho  West  has  appeared 
This  time  he  is  loose  in  London  lown- 
. It  is  needless  to  add  that  he  is  as 
a deer,  and  runs  up  trees  ]ike_a_sqnirrc,. 


MUSIC. 

|3E  AD  AMO  W SKI  QUARTETTE. 

second  concert  of  the  Adainowski 
itte  was  given  last  evening  iu  Union 
and  tho  programme  was  as  follows: 

[’teln  A minor,  op  119 Schubert 

iwlth  piano.  o-i.aiiK. 

iraaiotro 

■rceuse  from  "Jocelyn’ Gocaia 

.Mrs.  Jalie  L.  Wyman. 

from  quark! '-to  iu  G uilucr.  ••••••••••  Grieg 

rith  put  no. 

h Hose  nod  the  Garden? Clayton  Johns 

.cum a Soup  J 

i Mrs.  J.  Wyman, 

me  tor  pla  no  anil  strlnss,  in  £ flat,J;^1?®be(ceI 

ensemble  work  of  the  quartette  last 
h;  was  a marked  improvement  over  that 
v first  concert.  There  was  a better  bal- 
, preserved  throughout  the  different  uum- 
a strioter  attention  was  paid  to  precision, 
_,ere  was  a closer  observance  of  the  indtea- 
l of  tho  different  composers.  Although 
. was  occasional  untunefulness,  the  per* 
ance  as  a whole  was  free  from  the  re- 
?h  which  was  necessarily  urged  against 
ijilayers  at  the  previous  concert.  The 
etie  was  heard  to  the  best  advantage  iu 
1 :ieg  Bonianza,  for  the  mnsio  of  the  ro- 
fc;c  school  appeals  more  vividly 
!he  temperament  of  the  Adamowskis 
Tie  se. one  works  of  the  earlier  writers, 
'hilferent  number’s  of  the  Schubert  quar- 
were  well  received,  though  it  must  be 
essed  that  on  account  of  their  lenglh  and 
rtain  sameness  in  the  ideas  and  treatment, 
composition  seems  monotonously  charin- 
and  tbe  ear  is  soon  fatigued.  Mr.  Johns 
, a conscientious  and  haid  version  or  the 
ioforte  part  of  the  Rhiueberger  quartet, 
work  'itself  shows  learning  rather  than 

jiration.  , _ , ... 

rs.  Wymau  sang  the  French  songs  with 
ine  sentiment  and  purity  of  tone,  lire 
of  this  admirable  singer  was  also  shown 
»*  interpretation  of  the  songs  by  Mr. 
s,  Of  these  sonjs.  the  latter  is  the  mora 
;in2r  and  unaffected. 

.»e  third  and  last  concert  of  the  senes  will 
jiven  Monday  evening,  Dec.  21. 

Peulip  Hajle. 
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MISS  FRANKLIN  S RECITAL, 
oiiss  Gertrude  Franklin  gave  the  second  and 
it  of  her  song  recitals  in  Steinert 
^11  yesterday  to  an  audience  that  completely 
led  the  room.  The  programme  was  as 
Hows : 

iet.  "Echoes”. ........................ . .Moir 


)flj  IB* 


j?a** 


Echoes” 

airs.  Prior  and  illss  Franklin. 

t*8*®’  !•  MS.  (First  time.) Victor  P.ene 

wery.J 

oiv  Makes ) row- 

vo  Jle  if  X Live j..  ) cowea 

Hiss  Franklin. 

langeless Trottere 

mid  I Tosli 

srosstte  nee Coombs 

Mrs.  Prior. 

ttle  Lovers  (First  (ime) German 

si  ot  All.  (First  time) Behrend 

itcb  LioUs Oesterle 

.Miss  Franklin. 

bo  is  Silvia?  (First  time) Marzials 

Mrs.  Prior  and  Miss  Franklin. 

a ting,  Yet  Loving Marzials 

il(l  Kobiu  Gray Scotch 

d Me  to  Uve Hutton 

airs.  Prior. 

illy  WilUs Dr.  Arne 

ice  More  tlie  -Maiden  SengUt  the  Mill ....  Old  English 
Miss  Franklin. 

:ets Caracololo 

Mrs.  Prior  and  Miss  Franklin. 

The  lovers  of  song  owe  Miss  Franklin  a 
lavy  debt  of  gratitude,  for  by  her  recitals 
ie  has  made  them  acquainted  with  many 
larmine  French  and  English  melodies,  and 
; her  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  them  she 
ts  given  both  momentary  pleasure  aud  les- 
ns  of  abiding  value.  Yesterday  she  pre- 
n ted  au  agreeable  programme,  which  was 
voted  to  old  and  modern  English  songs,  for 
ough  some  of  the  composers  bore  foreign 
imes,  with  the  exception  of  the  duets  by 
iracciolo,  the  compositions  were  distinct- 
ely  English.  Thus  for  example,  Tosti’s 
Jould  I”  could  not  be  mis:  alien  for  an  Ital- 
n melody,  aud  Behrend’s  "Last  of  All” 
•ought  to  mind  the  conventional  music  that 
(lights  tbe  people  gathered  solemnly  together 
an  English  drawing  room.  AU  ot  the  songs 
ere  sung  in  a delightful  manner 
r Miss  Franklin,  with  purity  of 
technical  skill.  and  genu- 
and  tasteful  expression.  Nor  can  her 
ing  of  “Polly  Willis”  by  Dr.  Arne,  and 
ainty  songs  by  Gormau  and  Oesterle  be 
iglily  praised.  We  hear  too  seldom  the 
songs  of  Arne  and  other  writers  of 
iteenth  century.  To  be  sure  they  are 
ily  ballads,  and  therefore,  but  un- 


justly , u eg if c ted . 'atm  ir.  requites  K most  ho-  ' 

conipliaheri  singer  to  do  justice  to  Dime  same 

ballads;  aud  Iron)  a musical  standpoint  they 
deserve  more  serious  consideration  than  the 
vocal  inanities  of  many  modern  and  favorite 
London  composers.  “Polly  Willis”  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  Arne’s  host  stylo.  It  is 
not  as  beautiful  ns  his  settings  of  SbaUspore’s 
songs,  but  ou  tho  other  hand  it  is  not  so  over- 
laden with  the  florid  passages  ill  doubtful 
taste  of  his  later  period.  And  surely  never 
was  the  art  of  Miss  Franklin  mors  legiti- 
mately displayed  than  in  her  exquisite  singing 
of  this  honest  tune  and  in  her  admirable  de- 
livery of  the  simple  and  pathetio  song  by  Ger- 
man. She  was  warmly  applauded  after  each 
number,  aud  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  “Polly 
Willis.” 

Miss  Franklin  was  assisted  by  her  pupil,  , 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Prior,  who  was  heard  to  best  ad-  1 
vantage  in  tho  soug  by  Tosti.  The  accompani- 
ments were  played  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Field. 

Philip  Hale. 

ftu.-HU.  r 

l THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

The  second  of  the  soricsitof  tho  Boston  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  concerts  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  was  given  yesterday  afternoon.  Tho 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Overiure,  “Sakuntala” Goldmark 

Violin  concert  in  D Tschaikowskl 

First  movement. 

Symphonic  Boom,  ■■  e ilou.lt  ,l'Omphate”..saint-Saon3 
Melodrama  tilr.it  time  In  America).  ” Hergliot” . . Grieg 

Allegro  uiotlerato  e maestoso. 

Allegro. 

'tempo  di  marcia  funebro. 

Entr’act  Gavot Gtllct 

"Cinderella”  (Urst  time  In  Boston) Bendel 

'litis  melodrama  "Bergliot,”  which  w .s  per- 
formed yesterday  for  the  first  time  in  Amer-  ; 
ica,  has  been  favorably  received  abroad,  and 
wheu  Grieg’s  music  to  Bjovnson’s  poem  was  ! 
heard  in  Paris,  several  acute  judges  oi  music 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  com- 
position of  Grieg  which  is  above  the  high  level 
of  talent  and  which  suggests  genius.  From 
yesterday’s  performance,  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
cept this  judgment  as  a sane  oue.  “Bergliot” 

is  the  monologue  of  a woman,  accompanied  or 
rather  interrupted  by  orchestral  music.  It  is 
intrinsically  theatre  music,  and  nothing  more. 
And  as  theatre  music  it  seems  inferior  in  con- 
ception and  in  treatment  to  the  music 
t.o  "Peer  Gynt”  bv  the  same  composer. 
Formerly  Grieg  was  accused  of  having  too 
many  ideas;  of  being  scatter-brained  and 
jumping  from  one  theme  to  another,  as 
| charming  , and  desultory  talker.  But  i.. 
“Bergliot”  he  appears  to  he  comparatively 
weak  in  invention,  tor  surely  we  have  heard 
I the  hysterical  sobs  of  Bergliot  and  the  echo  ’s 
j ot  battle  before,  and  tlie  funeral  march,  which 
lias  been  called  the  “mourning  of  a nation’ 
is  not  far  removed  from  the  commonplace  in 
theme  or  instrumentation.  Nor  is  the  peculiar 
individuality  of  Grieg— that  strange 

: mixture  of  suggestions  of  Northern  mist 
I and  Italian  sun— in  this  melodrama. 

And  so  “Bergliot”  was  a disappointment, 
spite  of  the  earnest  eiiorts  of  the  orciieitra, 
and  of  Mr.  Georgs  Kiddl who  read  the  text. 

J he  other  numbers  of  the  programme  do 
not  call  for  extended  comment.  The  “Cinder- 
ella” of  Bendel  is  agreeable  music  without 
any  particularly  distinguishing  feature,  ftaiut- 
Saciis  s symphonic  poem  is  always  a welcomo 
number,  but  it  is  a curious  commentary  upon 
“reaiistio”  music  to  note  that  the  title,  "The 
Spinning  Wheel  of  Omphale,”  is  purely 
imaginative  and  in  fact  an  anachronism,  for 
Omphale  n.  ver  saw  one;  as  the  spinning 
wheel  is  said  to  date  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  heartiest  applause  of  all  was  given 
to  Mr.  Listemanu  for  the  technical 
skill  shown  iu  nis  performance  of  the  move- 
ment from  Tscbaikowskis  concerto,  which 
bristles  with  difficulties.  The  playing  of  the 
orchestra  was  au  improvement  over  that  of 
the  last  concert,  though  there  wa3  occasional 
uiituneiulnrss,  as  well  as  rougbness.  The 
nubmers  chosan  for  these  programmes  would 
tax  the  skiil  of  better  orchestras.  The  next 
concert  will  be  given  Dec.  10. 

Philip  Kale. 

THE  WAR  IN  SONG. 

It  was  about  a quarter  past  last  even- 
ing when  Governor  Russell  and  his  staff  en- 
tered Mechanics’  Hall  amid  loud  cheering 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs.  When  the 
Governor  had  taken  his  rent  in  the  central 
balcony,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  call- 
ed out:  “Three  cheers  for  (he  Gov- 
ernor,'’ and  they  w-re  given  with 

a will.  Tile  Governor  bowed  his  aelcnowled  g- 
ment  from  tho  balcony,  and  then  Mr.  Silas  G, 
Pratt  waved  Ins  baton,  and  tlie  orchestra 
piayed  his  "Oentenial  Anniversary  Overiure,” 
winch,  originally  dedicated  to  General  Grant, 
WU3  performed  in  his  honor  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  London,  in  1877,  and 
now  served  as  the  prelude  to'  the 
“Allegory  of  the  War  in  bong.”  The 
Allegory  itseif  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
the  first  of  which  represents  the  power  of  patri- 
otic soug.  Mr.  Lon.  Brine  sang  the  first  verse 
o.  (he  “Star  bprangled  Banner”;  then  the 
other  verses  were  given  with  stirring  effect  by 
the  large  chorns,  and  the  audience  joined  in 
the  final  refrain.  The  second  part  was  intro- 
duced by  the  appearance  of  the  First  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment  in  full  aniform  and  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Thomas  R.  Mathews. 
With  the  Germania  band  at  its  head,  the  regi- 
ment marched  through  the  aisles,  the  audi- 
ence standing  and  cheering.  Then  came  the 
choruses,  Soldiers’  Farewell,”  "Brave  Boys 
Are  They,”  “Kingdom  Coming,”  and  "Co- 
lumbia, and  they  wore  heartily 

applauded.  lhe  third  part  included 

familiar  songs  of  tho  Northern 
aud  Southern  armies,  aud  the  old  melodies, 
heroic  or  pathetic,  brought  back  to  many  the 
remembrance  of  those  terrible  days  of  tho 
war.  lime  has  not  impaired  their  power  to 
tnnU  the  heart  and  quicken  tho  pulse,  and 
surely  such  scenes  as  that  last  evening  in  Me- 
chanic’ Hall  are  most  beneficial  iu  awakening, 
no,  sectional  strife,  but  a common  devotion 


n7c  'umry.  Mi.  Pratt  u r 
up  tlm  foortn  part  of  tho  Alien 
nine  l osproialy  for  this  oocu/tion,  t 

'lie eu  f’>r  orchestra  mi  l military  | 
is  a musical  portrayal  ol  tho  ouma  . 
r«*h  of  ariua.  Hie  visions  of  dying 
inldicm,  (ho  final  and  victorious  clinrg.i  wild- 
ing with  a funeral  iiutroh  mid  apotlteosie.  lhe 
fong  i ol  war  are  ingeniously  ircntud  through- 
out the  fantasia  and  they  heightun 
the  effect.  Tho  fantasia  is  also 
made  oxcuedinuly  interesting  by  sIito- 
oiiti.-on  views  of  scones  anil  heroes  ol  the  u'ar- 
The  fifth  part  is  called  “Alter  Gie  ioiit.c, 
mid  represents  tlie  return  home,  and  linn  was 
made  more  vivid  ny  the  march  ol  veterans. 
“America,”  sung  by  tlie  cntiio  uudienoe 
brought  a fitting  close. 

T ho  great  hall  was  woll  filled  and  tho  en- 
thusimu  was  unbounded.  T he  orchestra  was 
made  up  of  well  known  niusici  m ill  • chorus 
sang  with  effect,  and  Mr.  Pratt  conducted 
witu  authority.  The  “War  in  Song  will  lie 
given  this  evening  lor  the  last  t ime,  r.nil 
I the  purpose  of  the  performance,  which  is  in 
aid  of  tile  Grant  Monument  Fund,  commends 
itself  to  all  patriotic  citizen  t. 
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Music. 

THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  fifth  Symphony  concert  was  devoted  to 
absolute  music.  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Schu- 
mann were  tbe  composers  represented,  and  their 
works  were  read  for  the  most  part  discreetly,  and 
romanticism  was  not  recklessly  injected  Into  the 
classical  body  to  give  an  unnatural  flush  and  a 
feverish  animation.  The  Haydn  Symphony  was 
the  one  in  E flat  No.  1 (B.  and  H.),  and  singu- 
lar to  relate,  although  it  is  one  of  tbe  most 
familiar,  and  although  it  has  been  undoubtedly 
pounded  out  for  years  in  this  very  city  by  four 
hands  upon  tbe  pianoforte,  it  was  given  last 
week  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts.  And  it 
gave  genuine  pleasure  to  the  hearers.  Time  has 
not  staled  its  freshness,  and  indeed  parts  of  the 
work  are  eminently  modern  In  spirit  and  in 
treatment.  Spontaneity  and  art  go  hand  in  hand 
from  the  beginning  to  tbe  end,  and  the  healthy 
tone  of  tbe  symphony,  even  in  its  darker  pass- 
ages, is  refreshing  in  these  days  of  musical 
dyspeptic  pessimism.  It  is  also  a pleasure  to 
add  that  both  in  respect  of  tempo  and  observance 
of  the  nuances,  Mr.  Nikisch  gave  a very  careful 
and  intelligent  reading.  Tbe  different  numbers 
were  mnch  enjoyed  by  the  large  audience,  and 
Mr.  Kneisel  was  apptauded  for  his  exquisite  per 
formance  of  the  violin  solo  in  the  andante.  That 
species  of  unfinished  symphony  of  Schumann 
known  as  “Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale" 
was  given  with  great  fire,  and  tbe  rhythmic  diffi- 
culties were  mastered  so  that — unusual  thing  in 
this  work — the  rhythm  did  not  nalt  or  stagger 
blindly, 

The  pianist  was  Mr.  Ferruccio  B.  Busoni,  and 
be  played  the  solo  part  of  Beethoven’s  concerto 
No.  4 in  G major.  As  Is  perhaps  well  known  in 
this  city,  Mr.  Busoni  was  a wonder-child,  and  he 
appeared  in  Vienna  as  a player  and  a composer 
at  a tender  age.  He  was  then  loudly  praised, 
and  glowing  prophecies  were  made  concerning 
his  future,  and  these  prophecies  have  certainly 
been  fulfilled;  for  his  recent  triumph  in  composi- 
tion is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  He  is  now  a 
fellow-townsman,  and  a most  valuable  addition 
to  the  role  of  musicians  of  this  city.  Naturally 
his  appearance  was  eagerly  awaited,  and  in 
many  ways  he  did  not  disappoint  the  high  hopes 
of  his  bearers.  He  played  with  rare  thoughtful- 
ness, and  with  remarkable  self-control.  He 
thoroughly  subordinated  self,  and  Beethoven’s 
music  was  apparently  tbe  one  thing  thought  of. 
His  playing  was  distinguished  by  precision, 
singular  clearness,  unostentatious  but  more  than 
sufficient  mastery  of  mechanism,  and  modest 
elegance  of  bearing.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  was  a lack  of  that  inde 
finable  quality  called  variously,  temperament,  or 
magnetism,  or  wbat-you-will,  that  sways  the 
hearer  even  against  his  judgment.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  size  of  the  hall  almost 
forbids  the  close  approach  of  player  and  hearer, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Busoni  was 
seriously  hampered  by  the  poor  accompaniment 1 
of  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Nikisch  constantly  differed 
with  the  pianist  in  matters  of  tempo  and  degrees 
of  force,  and  the  accompaniment  throughout 
was  coarse  and  unmusical.  Mr.  Busoni  was 
most  heartily  applauded  and  twice  recalled. 
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MISS  FRANKLIN’S  RECITAL. 

The  second  and  last  of  Miss  Franklin’s  song  . 
recitals  was  given  Tuesday  afternoon  in  Steinert  ! 
Hall.  Miss  Franklin  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  W.  j 
H.  Prior,  contralto,  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Field,  pianist. 
The  program  was  as  follows  : 

Duet.  “Echoes,” F.  L.  Moir 

Mrs.  Prior  and  Miss  Franklin. 

b)  Mystery,  ( (first  time) Victor  Rene 

c)  Snow  Flakes ) _ 

d)  Love  Me  it  I Live  j Bowen 

Miss  Franklin. 

Changeless Trottere 

Could  I Tosti  ' 

Across  the  Dee Coombs  ' 

Mrs.  Prior. 

Little  Lovers,  (first  time) E.  German  ! 

Last  of  All,  (first  time) A.  H.  Behrend  j 

Dutch  Dolis ...Oesterlc  | 

Miss  Franklin. 

Who  is  Silvia?  (first  time) S.  Marzials  . 

A canon  for  two  voices. 

Mrs.  Prior  and  Miss  Franklin. 

a)  Leaving,  yet  Loving ’S.  Marzials  • 

b)  Auld  Robin  Gray, Scotch  1 1 

c)  Bid  me  to  Live, Hatton  I 

Mrs.  Prior. 

a)  Polly  Willis Dr.  Arne  i 

b)  Once  more  the  Maiden  Sought  the  Mill,. . . . 

. . . .Old  English  li 

Miss  Franklin. 

Duets Caracciolo  | 

Mrs.  Prior  and  Miss  Franklin. 
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This  recital  was  devoted  to  English  songs,  and 
it  was  a pleasure  to  hear  again  such  composi- 
tions ot  sterling  merit  as  the  numbers  by  Hatton 
and  Dr.  Arne.  Indeed,  the  works  of  the  latter 
are  strangely  neglected,  as  are  those  of  other 
writers  of  his  time.  But  how  characteristic  they 
are,  how  frank  and  honest  and  straightforward. 
The  modern  English  song  is  apt  to  be  senti- 
mentally commonplace,  and  in  musical  worth  it 
is  generally  inferior  to  the  modern  songs  of 
France  and  Germany.  There  are  a few  excep- 
tions, and  Somervell,  for  instance,  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  earlier  English  makers  of  melodies. 
The  songs  by  German  and  Oesterle,  which  ap-  ^ 
peared  upon  Tuesday’s  program,  are  delightful 
in  their  simplicity  and  peculiar  flavor,  and  Mar-  L 
zials’ canon  is  interesting,  and  not  merely  because  g 
it  is  a canon.  All  of  the  songs  were  sung  by  1 
Miss  Franklin  in  a charming  and  musicianlike 
manner.  There  was  nothing  to  be  desired  in  ^ 
quality  and  purity  of  tone,  in  the  technical* 
knowledge  displayed,  or  in  the  sense  and  carry-  i 
ing  out  of  the  composer’s  intention.  She  was  de-  j 
servedly  and  warmly  applauded  after  every 
number.  And  her  exquisite  singing  of  “Polly 

Willis”  was  so  appreciated  that  she  was  obliged' 
to  sing  it  a second  time. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA. 
The  program  of  the  second  concert  given  by  the 
Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  the  Tremont 
Theater  Thursday  afternoon  included  Goldmark’s 
Overture  to  Sakuntala,  and  Saint  Satins  “Spin- 
ning Wheel  of  Omphale,”  which  are  well  known 
and  favorite  numbers,  and  Grieg’s  “Bergliot,” 
which  was  given  in  America  for  the  first  time. 
The  text  of  this  melodrama,  for  so  “Bergliot”  is 
called,  was  written  by  Bjornson,  and  the  subject] 
is  taken  from  an  old  saga.  Bergliot  learns  that 
her  husband  and  son  have  fallen  in  battle,  and 
she  incites  her  followers  to  renew  the  attack. 
Finally  putting  the  bodies  on  a car  she  goes 
mourning  to  her  home.  The  music  constantly ; 
interrupts  the  complaints  of  the  speaker,  and  is  j 
not  very  different  in  character  from  the  old-1 
fashioned  theater  music,  which  was  supposed; 
to  accentuate  the  dramatic  situations  and  inten- 
sify the  words  of  the  players.  It  is  well  made, 
as  is  to  be  expected  in  a composition  of 
Grieg,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  remarkable  or 
strikingly  original.  Nor  is  the  march  of  such 
long  breath  or  of  such  individuality  that 
f it  can  be  reckoned  among  the  few  great 
funeral  marches.  Mr.  Riddle  read  the  text 
with  discrimination,  and  the  orchestra  did 
its  best  to  give  the  music  an  importance  that 
is  not  inherent.  The  other  orchestral  numbers 
were  a Gavotte  by  Gillett  and  a pleasing  tone 
picture  by  Bendel,  called  “Cinderella.”  Mr. 
Bernhard  Listemann  was  loudly  applauded  for 
his  playing  of  the  first  movement  of  Tschaikow- 
ski’s  very  difficult  violin  concerto.  There  was  a 
marked  improvent  in  the  work  of  the  or- 
chestra upon  that  of  the  previous  concert,  and 
the  large  audience  was  very  ready  to  applaud. 
The  next  concert  will  be  given  Thursday  after- 
noon, December  10th,  and  the  program  will  in- 
clude Raff’s  Overture  to  “Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
Svendsen’s  “Carnival  of  Paris,”  and  the  ballet 
music  from  “Feramors.”  Mrs.  Helen  Hope- 
kirk  will  play  the  Rubenstein  concerto  in  G 
major  for  the  pianoforte,  and  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Webber  will  sing.  Philip  Hale. 
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THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  programme  of  the  sixth  Symphony, 
concert,  given  in  Music  Hall,  Saturday  even- 
ing, was  as  follows : 

Overture,  “Leltol  d’Ys” Lalo 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

“There  Was  Au  Ancient  King” Henschel 

(First  time  iu  Boston.) 

“Les  Veitlires  de  l’Ukraine’’ Loedler 

(First  tune.) 

(a»  Liehesbotschhaft  1 

(b)  An  die  Leyer  > Schubert 

(c)  Uasllose  i.iebe  ) 

Symphony  in  E “Lenore’’ Raft 

It  will  be  seen  by  a glance  that  the  pro- 
gramme was  rich  iu  novelties.  It  is  well  to 
gr  tify  legitimate  musical  curiosity,  to  give 
our  audiences  an  opportunity  of  hearing  works 
that  excite  attention  in  foreign  cities,  to  en- 
courage composers  of  our  own  town  when  it 
can  bo  done  with  safety.  As  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  compositions  that  were  heard  last 
week  for  the  first  time, — that  is  another  mat- 
ter.’ And  although  it  may  seem  ungracious, 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  concert 
was  too  long. 

Lalo,  a composer  of  strong  convictions,  won 
euccess  with  exceeding  difficulty.  The  history 
of  the  composition  and  production  of  “Le  Roi 
d’Ys  is  a long  story  of  the  composer’s  labor, 
independence,  trials  and  tribulations.  He 
finally  conquered,  and  since  the  opera  was 
brought  out  at  the  Op^ra-Comiaue  in  1888  it 
has  had  at  least  130  representations  in  Paris. 
Before  it  gained  the  stage  extracts  were  heard 
in  the  concert  halls  of  Paris  and  the  overture 
became  popular.  The  concert  version  of  this 
overture,  it  is  said,  is  more  elaborate  than  the 
one  that  now  serves  as  a prelude  to  the  opera, 
but  the  clarinet  solo,  the  ’cello  phrase,  and 
the  finale  are  practically  unchanged.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  overture  of  Saturday 
evening  will  be  a favorite  concert  number. 
Detached  from  the  opera  that  follows,  it  must 
be  viewed  as  pure  musio  without  suggestion 
of  textual  programme.  The  great  ma- 
ority  of  the  audience  were  unacquainted 
ith  the  plot  of  the  libretto,  for  the 
story  told  in  the  programme  book  is  the  old 
legend,  and  the  story  of  the  opera  is  *a  differ- 
ent one.  Therefor*  the  themes  did  not  sug- 
gest characters  or  situations.  An  opera  over- 
ture is  apt  to  suffer  dramatically  when  played 
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as’  a concert  number.  Tobe  sure,  there  are  a 
few  exceptions,  but  even  the  “Freischuetz  is 
made  more  glorious  bv  its  hints  at  S cimiei  and 
Agathe.  and  the  Prelude  to  Carmen  is  an  ep- 
tome  of  the  opera— only  the  operas  must  be 
first  known  before  the  overtures  can  be  fully 
appreciated.  It  would  then  be  unfair  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  overture  of  “Le  Hoi 
d’Ys”  from  the  dramatic  standpoint.  As 
music  pure  and  simple  it  seems  to  be  a very 
carefully  constructed  work,  laboriously 
thought  out  and  deliberately  built  up.  In® 
themes  are  sombre  and  the  coloring  of  the 
thematic  development  is  dark.  Strength  i® 
more  noticeable  than  brilliancy,  although  the 
’cello  episode  and  the  finale  are  very  effec- 
tive. It  was  finely  played  and  well  received. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Loe filer,  the  well-known  ana  de- 
servedly esteemed  violinist,  studied  composi- 
tion in  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  his  works  are  as 
yet  in  manuscript.  The  suite  played  last 
week  3hows  that  his  studies  were  neither  per- 
functory nor  idle.  It  is  called  after  a collec- 
tion of  stories  bv  Gogol,  in  which  tales  of  Lit- 
tle Russia  are  told,  grave  and  gay,  and  even  m 
the  gaiety,  sadness  enters.  The  wanderings 
of  the  stories  are  reflected  in  the  music  of  Mr. 
Loeffler,  for  the  suite  is  undeniably  diffuse.  It 
perplexes  also  in  this ; it  is  full  of  contrasts 
which  do  not  contrast;  there  is  also  much  the- 
matic treatment  that  singularly  enougu  does 
not  strike  the  1 earer  as  thematic  development. 

For  instance,  the  first  movement  abounds  in 
mqst  musician-like  devices  to  vary  rhythm 
and  harmony,  but  it  is  so  elaborate  in  its  de- 
tail that  the  whole  barely  escapes  the  reproach 
of  monotony.  The  two  numbers  that  follow 
are  unlike  and  yet  they  are  alike,  and  the 
contrasts  are  so  subtly  devised  that  they  pass 
unnoticed,  especially  as  there  is  near- 
ly the  same  character  id  the 
themes  and  nearly  the  same  orchestral 
color  throughout  the  three  movements.  V<  ith  , 
the  finale  comes  a welcome  change.  There  I 
I are  delightful  episodes  throughout  the  work 
and  many  traces  of  the  skilled  musician.  With  [ 

1 its  rhythmic  shiftings,  ita  very  diffuseness,  its  j 
predominating  gray,  its  jollity  which  is  i 
momentary  and  its  melancholy  which  w tinged 
with  irony,  it  is  very  close  to  the  spirit  of 
Gogol.  Mr.  Loeffler  has  also  shown  himself 
the  conscientious  musician  in  the  writing  of 
the  solo  violin  part.  He  has  dismissed  from 
his  mind  the  cheap  glories  of  virt.uososhiD, 
and  the  solo  is  a necessary  part  of  the  whole. 

It  is  never  obtrusive  and  the  player  must 
think  of  the  composer  and  not  merely  of  him- 
self. It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  solo  part 
was  admirably  played  and  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  orchestra  was  sympathetic.  Mr. 
Loeffler  was  most  warmly  welcomed  when  he 
I stood  upon  the  stage  and  very  heartily  ap- 
i plauded  after  the  finale.  _ 

Such  romantic  symphonies  as  the  “Lenore 
appeal  strongly  to  the  musical  nature  of  Mr. 
Nikisch,  and  in  leading  them  he  is  generally 
successful.  And  so  though  exceptions  might 
have  been  taken  here  and  there  to  readings, 
and  though  the  performance  was  not  techni- 
cally pertect,  still  the  symphony  was  given 
with  such  passion  and  with  such  an  apprecia- 
tion of  its  beauties,  that  it  would  b<  perhaps 
captions  to  dwell  upon  the  slight  blemishes, 

I have  spoken  of  the  beauties  of  the  work 
which  are  many ; alas,  there  are  also  waste 
places,  tedious  digressions,  cheap  effects  and 
open  vulgarity.  Still  it  will  remain  as  a 
favorable  example  of  the  writings  of  a man  ot 
no  ordinary  degree  of  talent. 

Miss  Marguerite  Hall  sang  Henschel  s setting  i 

of  Heine’s  simple  and  pathetic  verses,  which 
have  already  tempted  Grieg  and  Rubinstein, 
Heuschel’s  version  for  contralto  and  orchestra 
is  ambitious  and  ineffective.  Bombastic 
platitudes  drive  out  dramatic  directness  and 
the  intense  simplicity  of  genuine  passion.  Nor 
has  Miss  Hall  the  voice  and  breadth  ot  sty  le 
to  ennoble  the  intrinsically  commonplace. 
Her  other  songs,  though  they  are  not  among 
the  more  interesting  of  Schubert  s muse,  gave 
her  a Better  opportunity.  But  Miss  Hall  is 
not  at  home  in  a room  of  the  size  of  Music 

^The  programme  of  the  next  concert  is  as  fol- 
lows: Gluck’s  overture  to  “Tphisrenie  en 

Aulis”;  Brahms’  concerto  for  violin  ini) 

major:  and  Schubert’s  C major  symphony.  Mr. 

Brodsky  will  be  the  violinist. 

I Philip  Hale. 
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Philip  Hale,  who  made  a high  reputa- 
tion for  the  Boston  Pont  as  a paper  which 
comd  be  relied  noon  lor  intelligent  and 
aonreciative  mu.-ical  criticisms,  is  now 
toe  musical  critic  of  the  Boston  Journal. 
Mel-  one  ol  the  best  and  most  impartial 
SdticsT  this  country,  and  the  Journal 
; is  fortunate  in  securing  bis  seiviceg. 
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Bizet’s  Favorite  Opera  Given 
to  a Crowded  House. 

Important  Novelties  Produced  by 
the  Cecilia. 

The  First  Hearing  of  Berlioz’s 
“Fifth  of  May.” 


It  would  he  an  easy  task  to  point  out  th®  flaws 
in  the  performance  of  M Carmen  ” at  the  Bo-ton  j 
Theatre  last  evening  hy  the  Minnie  Hauk  Opera 
Company.  The  orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr  Behrens,  was  perhaps  the  chief  offender, 
and  its  work  was  generally  ragged  and  often 
untuneful.  The  chorus  was  unpleasant  in  qual- 
ity of  tone  and  not  always  sure  in  the  attack  , 
and  the  men,  whether  they  appeared  as  smug- 
glers or  gay  rakes  of  Seville,  looked  with  Oivm-i 
piau  indiffcreuce  upon  the  various  scones  in 
which  their  lot  was  cast.  The  minor  parts  werd 
taken  none  too  well.  and  the  inexorable  yeard 
have  rob“ed  the  prima  donna  of  her  most  danj 
gerous  charms. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  man* 
features  worthy  of  commendation.  It  was  ad 
earnest  and  sincorp  performance,  in  that  tM 
chief  singers  respected  the  music  of  the  col  I 
poser  and  appreciated  the  intentions  of  tnj 
authors  of  the  text.  The  delightful  music  br 
tween  the  acts  was  not  omitted,  and  althonssl 
in  the  first  act  the  street  march  was  not  giv 
according  to  the  traditions,  it  is  seldom  . 
Europe  that  the  boys’  voices  are  heard  upr 
the  stage.  Even  at  i he  Court  Opera  of  Bert, 
it  was  not  until  this  season  that  an  in  toil' gib 
version  of  Bizet’s  masterpiece  wa3  given 
proof  was  offered  last  evening  by  tho  lap 
audience  and  by  the  honest  applause  that  ope 
is  not  viewed  by  many  music  lovers  of  this  ci 
as  an  extinct  form  of  art.  as  a musical  dodo, 
species  of  art  that  delights  both  the^c 
and  the  ear.  that  anpgals  to  the  senses  a 
the  understanding,  should  never  die.  Its  oi 
msv  change,  that  which  now  phases  may  see 
old-fashioned,  and  may  he  rejected  for  the  mri 
of  a future  day.  but  the  lyric  drama  or  the.aei 
drama  will  exist  as  long  as  music  ltse.’  No 
can  the  impersonality  of  the  orchestra  sni 
or  symphony  ever  supply  to  the  mass  of. amai 
ity  the  intense  personality  of  people  uon 
stage  expressing  their  emotions  by  pa.io.  ^ 
song  Again,  the  performance  of  last  .-ei 
showed  the  vitality  of  Bizet’s  music  art 
artistic  power  of  M-ilhac  and  Halevy’s  stop 
The  opera  is  so  well  knowp  that  at  tin 
day  it  requites  no  empty  words  or  praise.  4 
in  this  opera  Minnie  Hauk  and  Del  Puente  ml 
long  ago  an  abiding  reputation.  It  wou.d_ 
idle  to  affirm  that  physically  and  vocaHv  t] 

are  the  same  as  when,  with  Campanini.  t 
carried  all  before  them.  It  would  also  be 
gracious  to  insist  upon  the  changes  wrought  r 
the  years.  The  demon  of  Seville. 
wrecked  the  life  of  Don  Jose,  is 
mature,  and  yet  throughout  the  ei  i 
i»v  there  was  seen  the  thorough 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  character, 
well  as  the  art  in  expressing  openly  the  me 
conception.  There  were  often  flashes  i 
dramatic  intensity;  there  were  often  palp 
excuses  for  tho  infatuation  -of  the  soldier.  < 
Del  Puente  is  still  the  gallant  toreador 
slayer  of  bulls  and  the  conqueror  ot  ne  • 
though  he  is  perhaps  a little  more  cautiou  l 
the  arena,  and  almost  ready  to  follow  s 
more  peaceful  calling.  The  audience,  se  f 
their  old  favorites,  fouud  pleasure  in  t.ie  a< 
performance,  and  ware  also  glad  to  remei  ir 
the  past  days  of  these  admirable  artists. 

The  one  relief  in  this  opera  to  the  smug  N 
and  the  cut-throats  and  the  light  women  i ) 
the  other  sinners  of  low  degree  is  t.ie 
peasant  girl  Michaela.  This  part  was  take  1 
Basta-Tavary.  a singer  of  well  established 
tatiou  iu  German  oi-ra  houses,  when 
showed  her  versatility  by  taking  hot  a br 
and  dramatic  roles.  She  sang  with  consid' 
understanding,  and  her  delivery  of  the 
the  third  act  well  deserved  the  spontanepo 
hearty  applause  that  followed.  As  she  is 
heard  several  times  during  the  season,  ext 
comment  upon  her  singing  may  be  -elerr. 

Don  Jose  was  taken  by  Montano!,  Wh 
evidently  not  in  condition.  He  made  a pi 
impression,  however,  by  the  earnertue* 
which  he  played  his  part,  and  he  nt  tim 
with  freedom  and  with  fire.  The  quality 
voice  is  not  altogether  agreeabl  •.  and  he 
the  portamento.  He,  too,  was  warmly  re 
and  frequently  applauded. 

The  other  members  of  the  company  _ 
call  for  comment.  Tho  concerted  must 
roughly  given  as  a rule,  although  the  f 
quintette  escaped  the  customary  and  al 
massacre.  Mr.  Behrens  can  surely  ke 
chorus  and  orchestra  under  better  captro 

Tli  >■  opera  this  evening  wil.  be  Hgu 

i Basta.  Tremelli,  Bovet,  Stormoat  a: 
the  cast.  


r 


THE  CECILIA. 

f tills  season’s  concerts  by  the  Cecilia 
u'o,~  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  was 
(riven  last  evening  in  Music  Hall.  The  club  was  I 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Genevieve  Johnstono-Bishop, 
Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn,  and  a full  orchestra.  The 
programme  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  and 
was  as  follows:  "A  Patriotic  Hymn,”  Dvorak: 
recit.  and  air.  (from  "Mount  ol  Olives”),  Bee- 
thoven; "Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter,"  MncCunn: 
"The  Fifth  of  May,"  Berlioz:  "Fair  Ellen.” 
Max  Bruch. 

Of  these  numbers  the  Dvorak  Hymn  and 
Bruch’s  "Fair  Ellen’’  are  well  known  to  our 
concert  goers  and  require  no  extended  com- 
| ment.  " The  Fifth  of  May  ” by  Hector  Berlioz 
| was  given  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
The  text  of  thts  " chant  ” for  bass,  with  a 
chorus  and  an  orchestral  accompaniment,  is 
taken  from  a poem  by  Boranger.  In  a letter  to 
I Humbert  Ferrand,  Berlioz  writes  that  he  chose 
| purposely  the  " wretched  lines  ” of  tho  groat 
French  poet,  because  tho  sentiment  of  the 
"quasi-poetry”  seemed  to  him  mus  cal.  He 
adds;  "I  believe  tho  music  will  please  you 
in  spite  of  the  text;  it  is  extremely  sad 
and  nohle,  especially  the  close.”  The  poem 
to  which  he  alludes  is  on  the  death  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  one  of  tho  idols  of 
Berlioz.  When  the  musician  was  in  Italy  ho 
wrote  to  Ferdinand  Hiller  his  intention  of  visit- 
ing Elba  and  Corsica.  that  he  might  "gorge” 
himself  with  Napoleonic  souvenirs;  and  later 
he  complained  of  tho  quarantine  regulations 
that  prevented  his  seeing  the  islands.  The  can- 
tata was  writen  in  1834.  and  it  was  first  sung  in 
Paris  Nov.  22,  1835.  The  bass  solo  was  sung  by 
twenty  picked  voices,  as  Berlioz  could  find  no 
singer  powerful  enough  to  sustain  the  part ; and 
as  Jul  lien  tells  the  story,  he  took  the  idea  of 
magnifying  the  effect  from  the  chorus  of  the 
Greek  drama.  Singularly  enough  the  composer 
seldom  alludes  to  this  work  either  in  liis  me- 
moirs or  letters.  Yet  it  was  a favorite 
number  in  his  concerts  in  Germany.  In  Dres- 
den. according  to  his  own  accou  nt,  it  moved 
deeply  the  public  and  the  musicians;  and  he 
adds  an  explanation,  which  to-day  is  curious 
reading.  “ The  memory  of  Napoleon  is  dear  to 
tho  German  people,  almost  as  dear  as  in  Fiance, 
and  this  is.  without  doubt,  the  reason  of  the  pro- 
found impression  made  by  my  work  in  all  the 
towns  where  it  has  been  heard.”  This  was  in 
1843.  The  cantata,  apart  from  its  associations, 
is  of  genuine  musical  worth  and  interest. 
Berlioz  was  undoubtedly  weak  in  melody.  Ho 
wrote  slowly,  and  with  great  effort.  He  himself 
said  that  he  demanded  great  means  to  < xpress  his 
thoughts,  and  in  this  very  work  one  of  the  most 
impressive  effects  is  produced  by  an  unusual 
treatment  of  the  double-basses,  an  instance  of 
instrumentation  that  lie  thought  worthy  of  in- 
troducing into  his  “Treatise.”  Nevertheless,  in 
this  composition  he  is  often  happy  in  gaining 
effects  by  apparent  simplicity.  Tho  opening 
solo  is  dignified,  and  it  lendi  itself  easily  to  the 
musical  declamation  of  a well-trained  and  sym- 
pathetic singer,  and  the  entrance  of  the  chorus 
and  the  finale  are  worthy  of  the  composer  of  the 
“Damnation”  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet.”  The 
Cecilia  is  to  be  warmly  praised  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  beautiful  work. 

Another  novelty  and  one  worthy  of  considera- 
tion is  “ Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter,”  a setting  of 

I Campbell’s  ballad  to  music  by  Hamish  Mac 
Cunn.  It  starts  out  with  melodious  and  con- 
ventional Scotch  commonplaces  for  basses  and 
t,.  tenors,  and  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  is  given 
■ '\  j for  descriptive  music  tho  composer  forgets  his 
™ ' nationality  and  becomes  a radical  of  the  radi- 
cals. Thero  are  inexcusable  voice  progressions 
as  the  measures  " By  this  tho  storm  grew  loud 
apace,”  inexcusable  because  they  are  needlessly 
ugly.  Unto  the  end  the  voices  are  occasionally 
treated  with  disrespect,  arid  the  instrumenta- 
tion is  not  always  beyond  reproach.  In  spite  of 
its  crudities  the  music  contains  the  elements  of 
popularity,  and  there  is  a brave  attempt  to  1-reak 
away  from  the  traditions  of  Mendelssohnism, 
which  have  so  long  tied  English  and  Scotch 
! composers  hand  and  foot.  This  ballad,  as  well 
as  the  Berlioz  number,  w as  much  enjoyed,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  a second  hearing. 

The  singing  of  the  chorus  was  excellent 
throughout  the  evening,  antic  calls  for  words 
of  moro  titan  ordinary  praise.  Mrs.  Bishop  sang 
with  great  power,  and  met  fully  the  demands 
made  upon  her.  Mr.  Meyer’s  earnestness  and 
good  taste  make  the  hearer  often  forget  his  tone 
production  and  his  petty  faults  of  vocalization. 
He  sang  the  solo  in  the  Berlioz  number  with 
considerable  feeling,  although  his  phrasing  was 
once  or  twice  at  war  with  the  meaning  of  the 
text. 


. MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Pego/  French  Opera  Comique  Company 
appeared  yesterday  afternoon  in  Union  Hail  in 
two  charming  little  operas.  "Le  Maitre  de  : 
I Chapelle,”  by  Paer,  and  “Le  Cbalet,”  by  Adam. 

■ The  chief  parts  were  taken  by  Mr.  anti  Mrs.  | 
Pegou.  Miss  Wentworth  and  Mr.  Marius.  The  i 
instrumentation  of  these  operas  is  distinguished  ! 
by  artful  simplicity,  elegance  and  discretion,  : 
and  an  orchestra  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
proper  interpretation  and  enjoyment  of  tl-ese 
works.  The  pianoforte,  no  matter  how  skill- 
fully it  may  he  nlayod  upon,  is  a barren  substi- 
tute. Still,  the  light  and  pleasing  music  was  ^ 
not  without  effect,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pegon  are 
heartily  to  be  praised  for  introducing,  even  im- 
perfectly. the  delightful  little  operas  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  French  school  to  tho  music 
lovers  of  tins  city.  "Bonsoir  Voisiu  ” and  "La 
Surprise  de  i’Amour,”  by  Ferdinand  Poise,  will 
be  given  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  8.  and  Monday 
afternoon,  Dec.  14.  ( 

The  fourth  of  Mr.  Petersilea’s  lecture-concerts 
was  given  yesterd.  y afternoon  in  (pteir.ort  Hail. 
Mr.  Petersilea  play  (\  tho  Beethoven  sonatas, 
oj).  5 7 and  90,  several  Chopin  uur  j 
group  of  songs  by  Schubert/ 


I Mr.  Otto  Bendlx  will  gtvo  a pianoforte  rocital 
kthis  evening  in  tboM  -ionaon."  The  programme 
[is  an  interesting  one.  nvtrin  of  selections  from 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Brahms,  Raff,  Liszt  aud 
Gottschalk. 

I Tho  Mole  Chamber  Music  Concert  Club  will 
give  concerts  oi  music  for  woo  1 wind  instru- 
I meuts  nt  Association  Hull  on  Tuesday  nights, 
Dec.  1 and  15,  Jan.  26  and  Fob  15.  The  club 
includes  Messrs.  Mole  (flute).  Mueller  (oboe), 
Goldschmidt  (olavinot),  (blotter  (bassoon)  and 
Hein  (horn).  At  the  concert  thts  evening  thoso 
works  will  bo  performed:  Quintotte  in  I)  ma- 


E flat.  op.  16.  Beethoven.  Charles  V.  Webber 
will  lie  the  sing's-  and  Arthur  Foote  the  pianist. 

Itnaco  Jim  Padtr«w«ki  will  give  pianoforto 
concerts  in  Music  Hall  on  the  afternoons  of 
Dec.  7.  8,  23.  28  and  29.  The  sale  of  seats  will 
bogiu  on  Thursday  morning. 


At 


MUSIC. 


“Fai«3t”  at  the  Boston  and  the 
Mole  Chamber  Concert. 

Tho  first  concert  of  the  Mole  Chamber  Music 
Club  was  given  last  evening  in  Association  Hall. 
Tho  personnel  of  the  club  is  differout  lrom  that 
of  last  year,  and  the  present  members  are; 
Messrs.  Mole,  flute;  Mueller,  oboe;  Gold- 
schmidt, clarinet;  Gitetter,  bassoon,  and  Hein, 
horn.  Tho  concert  of  lust  evening  bogan  with 
a quintette  in  D by  Koicba,  which  is  chiefly 
interesting  from  an  historical  standpoint. 
Roicha  wroto  24  of  these  compositions  for 
this  combination  of  instruments,  and  he 
was  the  first  in  France  to  thus  employ 
the  wind.  He  was  often  happy 
liis  harmonies  and  he  bad  a peculiar  knowledge 
of  possible  effects,  but  it  must  be  confessed,  if 
this  particular  quintet  is  a fair  sample,  thatbis 
thematic  invention  was  limited.  There  is.  how- 
ever, a fash;  ;;  in  music  as  in  dress  and  in  litera- 
ture, and  about  181 G these  quintets  were  eagerly 
listened  to  by  amateurs.  They  were  often 
played  in  Viet:  a and  were  heard  frequently  in 
Paris  as  late  as  1830,  but  the  great  majority  of 
his  compositions  were  utterly  forgotten  before 
his  death.  Yet  Mr.  Mole  did  well  in  giving  his 
hearers  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  taste  of 
a former  generation,  and  the  music  itself  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  the  ancient  definition: 
"Sounds  that  lead  to  pleasant  thoughts  and 
gentleman-like  composure." 

A charming  suite  for  flute  and  pianoforte,  by 
Godard,  op.  116,  was  played  by  Messrs.  Mole  and 
Foots,  and  the  waltz  was  repeated  in  respons  j*to 
the  hearty  applause  provoked  by  the  display  of 
Mr.  Mole’s  beautiful  tone  and  technical  skill. 
The  Beethoven  Quintet,  op.  16.  was  the  remain- 
ing instrumental  number.  This,  like  the  Reicha 
Quintet,  is  old-fashioned  music.  There  are  evi- 
dences of  the  influence  of  Mozart  throughout 
the  work,  and  " Don  Giovanni  ” was  in  Beetho- 
ven’s mind.  Here  and  there,  however,  are 
prophecies  of  the  glory  of  th6  later  Beethoven, 
and  old-fashioned  as  the  music  is,  it  is  thor- 
oughly delightful.  The  playing  of  the  members 
ofth6cl'ib  was  excellent  in  precision  of  at- 
tack, intonation  and  gradation  of  tone.  Theso 
concerts  are  of  genuine  musical  worth,  aud  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  labor  of  Mr.  Mole  and 
his  associates  is  not  more  appreciated  by  the 
musio  lovers  of  this  city.  The  concerts  are  not 
only  a source  of  momentary  pleasure ; they  are 
of  positive  educational  benefit. 

The  club  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Foote, 
who  played  the  pianoforte  part  in  the  Beethoven 
quintet,  and  by  Bfr.  Charles  F.  Webber,  who  sang 
an  uninteresting  seronade,  with  quintet  and 
pianoforte  accompaniment,  by  E.  German,  the 
aubade  from  "Le  Roi  d’Ys”  and  “Adelaide." 
These  songs  were  sung  with  evident  apprecia- 
| tion  of  the  composers’  intentions. 

The  programme  for  the  next  concert  (Dec.  15) 
will  consist  entirely  of  works  by  Mozart,  in 
commemoration  of  tho  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  his  death.  Philip  Hale. 

“ FAUST  ” AT  THE  BOSTON  THEATRE. 

Gounod’s  “Faust  "was  given  last  evening  at 
the  Boston  Th  eatre  by  the  Minnie  Hauk  Opera 
Company.  To  be  sure,  the  programme  an- 
nuonced  that  the  opera  was  by  Flotow,  and  at 
times  the  orchestra  seemed  in  doubt  as  to  the 
authorship  and  the  absolute  notation,  but,  after 
all,  tbe  opera  was  tho  familiar  masterpicco  of 
Gounod. 

The  part  of  Margherita  was  taken  by  Mrs. 
Basta-Tavary.  This  singer  is  a woman  of  un- 
common versatility.  She  has  taken,  and  with 
success,  such  widely  differing  roles  as  Carmen 
and  the  Queen  of  Night,  Oscar  and  Adalgisa. 
In  tlicso  pafts  she  was  always  conscientious  and 
efficient,  without  ever  rising  to  a 

positive/*  degree  of  greatness.  And 

last  evening  her  performance  was 
very  satisfactory.  She  sang  to  please  the  ped  -- 
gor:uo(  and  she  acted  with  discretion.  She  was 
, admirable  in  the  brilliant  jewel  song.  She  was 
equally  to  bo  praised  in  scenes  that  called  for  a 
display  of  emotion.  So  that  the  abundant  ap- 
plause that  followed  her  was  richly  deserved. 

But  leaving  Mrs.  Basta-Tavary  out  of  the 
question,  little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  other 
members  of  the  company  or  of  the  work  of  the 
orches’ra.  Miss  Tremelli.  formerly  a favorite 
in  London,  is  an  experienced  singer.  Last  even- 
ing she  sang  in  tune,  and  she  showed  excellent 
training,  hut  her  voice  is  wern,  anti  she  is 
obliged  to  handle  it  gingerly.  She  sang  the 
Flower  Song,  however,  with  effect,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  repeat  it.  Mr.  Bovot,  the  Faust,  , 
begged  tbe  indulgence  of  the  audience,  a very  j 
wise  proceeding  on  liis  par*.  The  Mephistofeies, 
air.  Delascc.  showed  his  evil  disposition  toward  ; 
mankir  1 by  the  impurity  of  his  intonation  and 


his  general  musical  InelTlmoiicy.  Mr.  Stornn. 
began  badly  as  Valentine,  but  be  Improved 
steadily  until  hifl  untimely  d >aih.  Wagner  was  | 
well  taken  by  Mr.  Mascottl,  and  though  a i 
subordinate  part,  it  thus  iissinueil  unusual  pro-  I 
portions.  Tho  work  of  the  orchestra  was  not  an 
improvement  upon  that  of  Monday  evening. 

Tho  church  scene  was  omitted,  hut  tho  second 
air  of  Siebel,  which  is  generally  cut  out.  was 
rontorod.  The  thoatre  was  crowded,  and  tho 
audience  was  willing  to  applaud  whonover  an 
opportunity  was  given.  And  surely  the  perform- 
ance of  Mrs.  Basta-Tavary  made  amends  for 
many  glaring  deficiencies. 

This  evening  "Cavalleria  Rusticana  " will  ta 
given,  with  Hauk,  Tremelli.  Campbell.  Moular- 
ol  and  Del  Puente  in  tho  caste. 


Minnie  Hauk  Appears  in 
“ Cavalleria  Rusticana.” 


The  Keudals  in  a Keen  Satire  on 
“ Woman’s  Rights.” 


An  Interesting  Concert  by  the 
Apollo  Club. 


Mascagni’s  “ Cavalleria  Rusticana  ” was  given 
last  evening  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Min- 
nie Hauk  Open  Company;  aud  for  the  first  time 
the  public  of  this  city  was  enabled  to  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  work.  Not 
that  it  was  a perfect  performance.  The  playing 
of  the  orchestra,  though  an  improvement  upon 
that  of  the  two  previous  nights,  still  left  much 
to  be  desired.  The  chorus  sang  earnestly  and 
lustily,  confounding  forte  and  piano  in  its  zeal. 
It  was  an  inexcusable  mistake  to  lower  the  cur- 
tain before  the  intermezzo,  as  this  was  done 
against  the  express  wish  of  the  composer,  who 
is  a master  of  dramatic  effects.  But  on  tP*' 
other  hand  the  performance  was  one  of  y / 
merit  that  it  is  now  easy  to  understand 
overwhelming  success  of  this  one-act  op 
Italy  and  Germany. 

So  much  has  been  written  concerning  mo 
opera  itself  that  it  might  be  deemed  imperti- 
nent to  now  discuss  it  at  length.  Let  it  be 
granted,  however,  that  it  defies  at  times  the 
rules  of  grammarians;  that  the  instrumentation- 
is  sometimes  brutal ; nevertheless  it  is  a re- 
markable work,  and  when  it  is  considered  as 
the  first  opera  of  a young  man,  it  is  truly  an  in- 
credible work.  Here  is  a youngster  who  knows 
what  he  wishes  to  express  and  how  to  express  it. 
He  takes  a simple  story  of  every  day  Sicilian  | 
life,  and  he  portrays  in  music  these  simple  ! 
characters,  so  that  they  become  the  personi- 1 
fication  of  human  passions  and  haunt 
the  memory.  He  often  uses  the  simplest 
means  to  produce  his  greatest  effects.  Take  the 
quarrel  between  Santuzza  and  Turiddu.  which 
is  interrupted  by  Lola’s  song,  or  the  farewell  o.‘ 
Turiddu  to  his  mother.  So,  too,  the  final  scene, 
how  simple  it  is  and  how  effective — the  unseen 
duel,  the  cry  without,  the  frightened  women 
huddled  together,  the  shriek  of  Santuzza  and 
the  orchestral  fury  that  calls  the  curtain  down. 
Some  have  objected  to  the  drinking  song,  and 
dubbed  it  vulgar;  but  it  higbtens  by  contrast 
the  tragedy  that  follows,  just  as  the  intermez 
gives  the  excited  audience  a breathing  spell, 
is  easy  to  find  hints  of  Bizet  and  Meyerbeer. ! 
Verdi,  and  even  Offenbach,  but  Mascagni  lias 
turned  these  hints  into  personal  and  individual 
convictions.  He  is  terribly  in  earnest.  His  pas- 
sion is  not  wasted,  nor  does  be  beat  wildly  the  ( 
air  in  impotent  rage. 

_ Miss  Hauk  was  admirable  as  the  wronged 
Santuzza.  The  character  was  strongly  drawn, 
and  the  conflicting  passions  that  tore  her  breast- 1 
were  expressed  without  exaggeration.  T 
voice  was  handled  with  skill,  her  stage  bus. 
ness  was  excellent,  and,  all  in  all,  it  was  a most 
satisfactory  performance.  Even  worthy  of 
higher  praise  was  the  portrayal  of  Turidihi  by 
Mr.  Moutariol.  His  first  appearance  was  ■rik- 
ing  in  tho  elaboration  of  the  detail,  which,  Ww- 
ever,  did  not  call  tho  attention  from  the  true 
character  of  the  man  Turiddu.  Throughout 
the  opera  he  was  consistent;  in  drinking,  in 
wooing,  in  quarreling,  and  in  the  manner 
he  faced  death.  The  farewell  to  his  mother  war.  I 
given  with  genuine  pathos,  and  here  he  rose 
fully  to  the  higlit  of  the  impassioned  music. 
Such  was  the  honesty,  the  true  virility  of  his 
song  that  he  carried  everything  before  him,  an  l 
there  was  no  time,  and  in  fact  no  desire,  to 
think  of  tone-production  or  rules  of  vocaliza- 
tion. Tremelli  and  Dal  Puente  were  exeellen 
in  their  respective  parts.  Miss  Campbell  as! 
I-ola  was  inadequate,  and  Turiddu  without  ex-  j 
cuse  for  his  desertion  of  Santuzza.  She  sang 
the  part  acceptably,  but  the  reckless  frivol; a 
of  the  coquettish  sinner  was  foreign  to  her. 

The  opera  made  a profound  impression.  Aft* 
the  fall  of  the  curtain  before  the  intermezzo  th 
singers  were  called  out  agaiti  and  again.  Th 
intermezzo  was  repeated,  as  were  tho  counb 
sung  by  Montariol  and  Del  Puente. 

This  evening  the  company  appears  i 
vine;  Dutchman,”  with 
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DRAEtf  A AND  MUSIC. 


“ The  Flying  Dutchman  ” at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre. 

"The  Flying  Dutchman  ” was  given  last  even- 
ing at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Minnie  Hauk 
Opera  Company.  The  part  of  Sen ta  was  taken 
by  Mrs.  Basta-Tavary.  It  is  true  that  certain 
German  critics,  or.  rather,  tierce  partisans,  have 
tried,  by  the  familiar  process  of  extracting  sun- 
beams from  cucumbers,  to  lincl  in  the  character 
of  Senta  a profound  religious  lesson,  and  others 
have  seen  in  this  romantic  Norwegian  maiden 
the  ideal  type  of  German  womanhood.  Mrs. 
Tavary  played  the  part  simply  and  without  ex- 
aggeration. Her  Senta  was  the  girl  whom  Heine 
saw  in  Amsterdam,  the  girl  who  had  long  loved 
the  wandering  Dutchman  cursed  by  heaven, 
tne  Aliasuerus  of  the  seas,  and  who  longed  to 
prove  to  him  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  life  that  one 
woman  at  least  could  he  faithful  to  the  end. 
Now.  Wagner  took  bis  plot  from  Heine’s  story, 
and  Mrs.  Tavary  was  content  with  it.  So  her 
conception  of  the  part  was  true  and  consistent 
throughout.  Her  singing  was  equally  admira- 
ble; pure,  free  from  trickery,  wholly  satis- 
factory. In  fact,  her  Senta  ;s  one  long  to  be  re- 
membered. 

Here,  however,  praise  ceases.  It  would  re- 
quire much  exertion  on  the  part  of  a singer  to 
make  the  Dutchman  an  interesting  character, 
and  Mr.  Stormont  was  never  offensive,  but 
vocally  and  dramatically  ho  did  not  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  him.  Remembering  that 
the  Dutchman  had  enjoyed  unusual  advantages 
for  the  acquirement  of  foreign  tongues,  he  ad- 
dressed Senta  in  the  course  of  the  evening  in 
various  languages.  And  she,  the  Norwegian, 
understood  him  perfectly.  The  other  singers 
were  incompetent  and  the  orchestra  made  a sad 
mess  of  the  appointed  task.  Mrs.  Tavary  was 
loudly  applauded  at  the  end  of  the  seeond  act, 
and  she  was  thrice  obliged  to  come  before  the 
curtain. 

This  evening,  in  commemoration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mozart. 
" Don  Giovanni  ” will  be  given.  The  cast  will 
include  Hauk,  Tavary,  Selma  Kronold.  Monta- 
riol,  Del  Puente  and  Ricci. 

To-morrow  afternoon  a repetition  of  "Carmen” 
will  be  given,  and  the  Saturday  bight  perform- 
ance will  include  tho  first  act  of  “ Traviata  ” 
and  a repetition  of  " Cavalleria  Rusticana.” 

Philip  Kale. 


b-c  e. 
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DRAMA  AND  MUSIC. 


The  Minnie  Hank  Company 
in  “Don  Giovanni,” 


Some  Facts  About  Paderewski, 
the  Famous  Pianist: 


The  great  Mozart  died  one  hundred  years  ago 
to-day.  and  last  evening  “ Don  Giovanni  ” was 
given  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  tho  Minnie  Hauk 
Opera  Company  in  commemoration  of  the 
••vent.  The  purpose  of  tho  performance  might 
disarm  criticism,  if  sentiment  were  the  only  con- 
sideration; and.  looking  at  the  performance 
itself  from  a strictly  musical  point  of  view,  there 
is  little  to  be  said  in  praise.  Mrs.  Tavary  sang 
the  Donna  Anna  with  understanding  and 
with  passion.  Donna  Elvira  was  taken  at  I 
short  notice  bv  Miss  Risley,  wlio  was  | 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  printed  page  even  i 
; i moments  of  doep  distress.  Del  Puente  was 
the  Don  Giovanni,  a rather  serious  minded  rake,  ! 
who  seemed  bored  by  the  reputation  of  his  past 
years.  Tho  others,  including  Miss  Hauk,  ap- 
peared to  be  depressed,  as  though  they  wore 
ever  mindful  of  tho  fact  that  they  were  engag- 
ing in  a quasi-funeral  service.  Montariol,  as 
Oetavio.interpolated  a solo  which  he  sang  badly, 
and  Ricci  was  a dismal  'Leporcllo.  The  gloom 
of  the  occasion  was  intensified  by  the  sluggish 
beat  of  tbo  conductor.  There  was  a very  largo 
audience  and  there  was  considerable  applause. 

"Carmen”  will  bo  given  this  afternoon.and  this 
evening  the  opera  wili  be  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana.” preceded  by  tho  first  act  of  “ Traviata.” 
The  concert  advertised  for  Sunday  night  will 
not  be  given.  Philip  Hale. 

PADEREWSKI. 

Igpaco  Jan  Paderewski,  the  pianist,  will  play 
this  evening  at  the  Symphony  Concert.  He  is  a 
native  of  Russian  Poland,  and  he  was  born  in 
the  province  of  PodolU,  Nov.  6.  1800.  Ho 
showed  a marked  fondness  for  music  at  the  ago 
of  3.  When  he  was  7 years  old  he  studied  with 
Souruski,  a local  teacher.  In  1872  he  took  les- 
ions in  theory  in  Warsaw,  and  afterward 
studied  composition  with  Fredorick  Kiel 
of  Berlin.  When  he  first  played  in  public 
as  a professional— in  Russia,  Sorvia.  Roumania 
and  Siberia— ho  played  only  his  own  pieces. 
Eighteen  years  old,  be  was  a professor  in  the 
Warsaw  Conservatory,  and  in  his  twenty-fourth 
rear  he  was  connected  with  the  Ktrasburg  Con- 
servatory. But  teaching  was  irksome  to  him, 
and  he  vent  to  Vienna  to  fit  himself  for  concert 


playing.  Thera,  he  took  lessons  for  tire,- years 
of  Leschetizky.  The  rest  of  his  career  and  tho 
story  of  his  great  success  in  Oe-many,  France 
and  England  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  As 
a composer,  he  is  favo.afcly  known  by  his  piano- 
forte concerto  in  A minor  and  several  pianoforte 
? laces.  He  has  written  a sonata  for  violin  and 
pianoforte,  an  orchestral  suite,  and  songs  in 
various  languages. 

The  personality  of  the  man  is  striking.  Physi- 
cally he  is  peculiar.  A tall,  thin  man,  with  a 
pale  complexion,  immaterial  chin,  and  a shock 
of  long,  reddish-blonde  hair,  which  surrounds 
his  head,  like  unto  a nimbus.  This  arrange- 
ment of  hair  was  a serous  annoyance  to  many 
of  the  Berlin  critics,  who  argued  in  advance 
that  ho  could  not  possibly  he  a great  player ; 
for  he  was  evidently  a survivor  of  the 
ancient  school  of  virtuosos  whose  genial 
strength  lay  in  their  unkempt  locks. 
In  the  face  he  is  not  unlike  the  early 
portraits  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  and 
some  havo  seen  a resemblance  between  him 
and  the  "Borogoves”  of  Lewis  Carroll’s 
fancy.  He  is  modest  in  speech  and  dignified  in 
bearing;  yet  there  is  something  about  him  that 
suggests  strange  thoughts  and  weird  tales,  as 
though  he  had  stepped  out  of  one  of  Hoffmann’s 
stories,  or  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
strains  that  compel  wolves  to  follow  the  piper. 
He  is  a man  of  liberal  education  and  an  accom- 
plished linguist.  It  is  his  habit  to  practice  dili- 
gently at  night.  His  dissipations  are  cigarettes 
and  billiards.  Married  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  is  now  a widower,  and  he  has  one  son.  It  is 
his  purpose  to  ultimately  devote  himself  to 
composition. 
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The  Thin  Man  From  Poland 
Conquers  Boston, 


Unbounded  Enthusiasm  at  the 
Symphony  Concert. 


The  eighth  Symphony  Concert  was  given  Sat- 
urday evening  in  Music  Rail.  The  programme 
included  Beethoven’s  symphony  No.  4.  Pade- 
rewski’s concerto  for  pianoforte,  Svendsen’s 
"Carnival  in  Paris”  and  Weber’s  overture 
" Euryanthe.”  Mr.  Paderewski  was  the  pianist, 
and  he  was  heard  in  his  own  concerto  as  well  ■>? 
in  the  Chopin  impromptu  in  F sharp,  the  Chopin 
waltz  in  C sharp  minor  and  the  twelfth  rhap- 
sodic and  the  "Campanella”  of  Liszt,  which 
latter  piece  was  played  in  response  to  the  un- 
bounded applause. 

The  fact  that  the  concert  of  Saturday  evening 
was  primarily  a symphony  concert  was  ap- 
parently forgotten.  Orchestra,  director  and 
purely  orchestral  music  were  all  absorbed  in 
the  display  of  the  personality  of  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski.  Many  fretted  through  the  sym- 
phony, for  they  waited  for  Paderewski. 
Svendsen’s  “ Carnival  ” was  heard  for  the  first 
time,  and  with  its  charming  episodes  and  its 
ingenious  instrumentation  it  would  no  doubt 
have  excited  attention  on  any  other  occasion, 
but  Paderewski  followed  it.  and  it  was  nought. 
Even  the  fiery  opening  of  the  overture  seemed 
tame  after  the  Hungarian  tumult  that  had  just 
shaken  the  keys  of  the  pianoforte.  Nor  is  all 
this  surprising,  nor  is  it  to  be  deplored.  For 
the  scene  of  excitement  was  not  merely  a tri- 
umph of  virtuosoship;  it  was  the  revelation  of 
an  extraordinary  individuality. 

Pianists  rise  constantly  above  tbo  musical 
horizon.  Some  shine  with  a steady  and  a serene 
light.  Others  dazzle  for  a season,  "wandering 
stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness forever.”  And  even  the  greatest  of  them 
differ,  as  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in 
glory.  Perfection  of  mechanism,  absolute  tech- 
nique, massive  chords  and  electrical  bravura— 
these  no  longer  compel  extraordinary  admira- 
tion; they  are  expected,  they  are  demanded. 
But  the  manner  in  which  the  mechanism  is 
used,  the  physical  and  mental  character  of  the 
man  that  stands  as  an  interpreter  between  the 
composer  and  the  bearer — these  distinguish  a 
pianist  of  to-day  and  set  him  apart.  It  is  individ- 
uality, or  temperament,  or  call  it  what  you  will, 
that  exalte  a few  above  their  fellows.  Now  the 
individuality  of  Paderewski  is  unnatural,  almost 
supernatural. 

Wo  all  heard  of  this  man  before  he  crossed 
the  ocean.  Tho  trumpet  of  bis  fame  was  blown 
with  no  uncertain  sound.  Tho  story  of  bis 
triumphs  was  shouted  from  the  house  tops.  Yet 
these  triumphs  were  not  without  alloy.  The 
Berlin  critics,  who  too  often  look  at  strangers 
askew,  whispered  in  his  ear  that  he  was  mortal. 
They  argued  from  the  arrangement  of  his  hair 
that  he  was  a dealer  in  the  sensational.  He 
was  the  lion  of  the  season  in  Paris;  and  some— 
as  Pongin— were  bold  enough  to  say  that 
occasionally  in  his  playing  he  shook  a mane 
twisted  in  curl  papors  and  showed  neatly 
trimmed  claws  that  he  might  not  frighten  the 
women  who  crowded  the  hall  to  hear  him  roar. 
In  London  he  swept  everything  before  him.  and 
he  received  the  honor  of  a or,ri<\-v?ure  in  Pt  ' ' 


At  last  he  came  upon  the  stage  of  EMbsa 
tliis  strange  being  whoso  fiery  temperj 
seems  to  have  been  poured  into  a frail  bo 
dangerous  liquid  into  a Venetian  glass, 
mantic  player,  he  recalls  the  legends  lovl 
the  old  romantic  school ; the  unknown  tel 
of  the  Sirens;  the  tamer  of  were-wolves;  lit 
Singuf,  who  charmed  the  rats  and  the  v.g 
and  children  of  Hameln;  Rath  Krespel. 
broke  open  violins  and  hunted  their  souls, 
thin,  with  eyes  that  seem  to  shed  no  light.] 
prominent  cheek-bones  and  an  apologetic 
with  a nimbus  of  hair  of  ” orange  shadir 
old  gold.”  with  feline  step  and  bearing- 
one  whom  Hoffman  might  have  drear 
when  at  midnight  the  spirits  tried  toi 
pen.  Without  affectation,  for  no  dc-sig_ 
centricity  could  accentuate  his  person 
modest,  for  lie  knows  full  well  his  power 
could  spare  a little  of  his  mechanism  with 
throwing  dice  for  success. 

He  w as  heard  in  works  of  the  modern  and 
romantic  school,  and  it  is  possible,  nay  j 
able,  that  as  all  other  pianists,  he  has  his  lii 
tions;  but  he  is  none  the  less  remarkabli 
this  turns  out  to  bo  true.  Surely  last  Sa. 
bo  gave  abundant  evidence  in  support., 
reputation.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  dt 
bis  playing?  Take  down  all  the  adjectii 
praise  from  the  shelf,  dust  them  and  all 
them  properly ; they  are  not  worth  a pure| 
and  liquid  tone  of  his  cantabile  or  a flash  < 
bravura.  Prismatic  words  grow  dull  and] 
and  the  devices  of  the  rhapsodist  are  in  I 
Or  put  it  tinder  tho  microscope,  or  sij 
it  to  analytical  tests.  Call  attentia 
his  marvelous  use  of  the 
point  out  the  devitalization  of  certain  p-^ 
of  the  arms  by  which  he  gains  effects,  or 
any  of  his  mechanical  processes;  can  you 
convey  to  one  that  did  not  bear  hii 
strength,  the  beauty,  the  charm  of  iiisl 
formance  ? Let  it.  be  admitted  that  he  oce 
ally  pounded,  as  in  the  rhapsodie;  tha, 
waltz,  delightful  as  it  was,  there  was  pq 
too  great  a desire  to  say  something  news 
then  is  left  to  the  severest  critic  as  a legij 
subject  for  fault-finding?  This  amS 
pianist  combines  the  qualities  most  es; 
in  man  and  woman— strength  and  beau 
liness  and  grace.  His  phrasing  is  that  oij 
composer;  he  has  the  post’s  taste;  and  hi 
mechanism  serves  simply  to  present  adei 
his  thoughts,  that  they  may  be  understool 

This  much  is  certainly  true  of  his  fu[ 
formance,  and  the  scenes  of  enthnsiai 
followed  each  and  every  number  are  ofl 
currence  in  this  town.  But  Paderewski! 
yet  been  heard  hero  in  the  works  of  Beil 
or  Schumann  or  their  predecessors.  Hi 
give  several  recitals,  the  first  this  afte  -| 
The  opening  chapters  of  his  continued  stc 
strong  and  impressive.  A final  judgment  si 
not  be  pronounced  before  all  of  bis  char;| 
are  introduced  and  play  their  parts  to  the| 
Pkj>  «e.I 
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Paderewski's  First  Pianofl 
cital  in  This  City,/ 


Tee  programme  of  the  first  recital  gir.j 
Paderewski  yesterday  afternoon  in  > 
was  a severe  test  of  a pianist’s  versa 
endurance;  and,  at  the  risk  of  see 
gracious,  it  must  be  said  that  it  was 
too  long.  Mr.  Paderewski  had  alre; 
lull  display  of  bis  remarkable  po\ 
pianist  of  the  modern  romantic  scho. 
concert  of  Saturday  evening;  what  be  n 
with  Beethoven  remained  to  be  seeu. 
day  be  played  the  Sonata  in  F minor,  l 
and  although  his  performance  of  it  nil 
miracle  from  a technical  standpoint,  his 
iuctatiqu  as  a whole  was  not  entirely  sat 
tory.  It  is  true  that  the  andante  was  f 
with  uncommon  beauty  of  tone,  amp/i 
i f liis  effects'  in  the  other  motel 
were  interesting,  but  the  purfj 
wqs  lacking  in  dignity,  iuK  “ 
aud  in  that  feeling  of 
thoughtfulness  that  should  charactei 
delivery  of  such  a work.  I do  not  m 
that  the  pianist  should  imitate  Mr. 
server's  celebrated  reading  of  the  chi 
Hamlet,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Pip! 
was  "massive  and  concrete ;”  and  I a<8 
many  German  and  English  players  ip 
tempts  to  be  profound  are  simply  ff 
surely  the  first  movement  of  this  soaassj 
not.  be  played  as  though  it  was  a coi 
of  Chopin.  Now,  yesterday  Mr.  Pa 
played  the  notes  of  Beethoven ; but  tJ 
tne  inflections  aud  the  mannerisms 
were  the  voice  and  the  mannerisms 
Nor  was  liis  interpretation  of  the 
fantasie  to  be  praised  without  stint, 
movement  was  plaved  fantastically  ei 
! he  passion  did  not  always  seem  go 
■spontaneous.  Od  the  other  have 
movement  was  played  w^h  exquisi 
the  thematic  treatment  throughout  ti 
was  most  carefully  observed, 
pianist  gained  in  effect  by  so  frequ 
ing  the  chords  is  doubtful.  It  w 
baps,  too  much  to  say  that  tlie 
Beethoven  and  Schumann  aro  i 
the  individuality  of  Mr.  Padei 
would  be  premature.  His  peculii 
more  fully  displayed,  however,  ii 
lions  of  other  composers.  Take  tl 
Schubert,  for  instance;  the  iniprol 
the  meuiiet  and  tlie  moment  mnsf 
: seldom  has  such  delifebtful  pi 
iug  been  heard  in  this  giitv.  Ti 
from  Chopin  wene  au  etude  in  F.  r 
minor,  v.'.i'-i:  in  1*  m;'.  .’i  -^urka 


in  A flat.  They,  tod,  were  superbly  playod,  and 
there  the  programme  might  well  have  come  to 
an  end.  The  too  generous  giver  of  the  feast 
added  a barcarolle  by  Rubinstein,  a crucovienno 
of  liis  own  and  a Liszt  rhapsodic. 

The  insatiate  public  was  not  ■even  then  con 
tent,  and  in  response  to  tho  applause  Mr. 
Paderewski  played  bis  celebrated  menuot.  If 
:t  had  so  been  played  by  another,  tho  hearer 
might  justly  have  reproached  the  pianist,  for  it 
was  read  in  a singular  maunor.  at  variance  with 
the  indications  of  tho  composer,  atul  opposed  lo 
the  spirit  of  tho  work.  It  probably  occurred  to 
Mr.  Paderewski  to  play  if.  as  ho  did;  another 
time  ho  would  be  very  apt  to  play  it  differently, 
h'or  like  alj  men  of  his  peculiar  genius  he  Is 
strongly  influenced  by  tho  passing  mood. 

Mr.  Paderewski's  second  recital  will  bo  given 
this  afternoon,  and  tho  programme  will  include 
Boethoven’s  sonata,  op.  110.  Schumann’s  “Car- 
nival,” and  pieces  by  Haydn,  Chopin,  Rubin- 
stein Liszt  and  Paderewski.  Philip  Hale. 

AGNES  HUNTINCTON. 


•Lobenfrin”  at  I 


The  Paderewski  Recital  and 
the  Boston. 

Miss  Agnes  Hnngtiuyton  and  her  opera  com- 
pany appeared  last  evening  at  the  Globe  The- 
atre in  "Captain  Therese,”  the  first  performance 
of  the  opera  in  this  city. 

-pur  co mio  operas,  as  a rule,  are  taken  from 
thV>auch  and  German.  Tho  plot,  the  situa- 
tion :uld  tho  dialogue  are  often  changed. 
Somet,’mes  they  are  softened ; sometimes  they 
are  l»rdr.necl-  Local  gags  are  frequently  intro- 
duced and  a topical  song  or  two.  The  music  of 
tho  composer  *s  oftou  preserved,  that  is  when  it 
is  not  beyond  th1?  capabilities  of  the  singers. 
Sentimental  and  brilliant  songs  arc  interpo- 
late .!,  according  to  tile  t-aste  of  the  tenor  and  so- 
prano. Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  lime  light, 
and  there  is  very  often  a march  of  female  war- 1 
riors.  There  is  at  least  0110  acrobatic  actor  in 
tlie  cast. 

Bu:  “ Captain  Therese  ” was  written  especially 
for..  London  ludlence,  and  had  not  beeu  tried  ; 
;u  Paris  before  it  was  brought  out  at  the  Prince' 
of  Wales,  Aug.  25,  1S90.  The  words  are  hv 
Alexandre  Bisson  and  F.  C.  Burnand,  and  tho 
music  by  Robert  Planquette.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Louis  Harrison  arranged  it  for  production  in 
this  country,  and  upon  the  play  bill  the  name 
of  Gilbert  a Beckett  is  substituted  for  that  of 
Bisson.  However  this  may  be.  the  plot  is  not  of 
great  originality,  Dor  is  it  of  consequence,  and 
the  dialogue  is  dull. 

Too  often  in  comic  opera  the  plot  makes  its 
appearance  in  tho  first  act  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently. In  the  second  act  it  watches  the  actions 
of  the  comedian  and  tho  skirt  dancer.  And  in 
the  third  act,  discouraged  by  the  scauty  atten- 
tion paid  it,  it  quietly  disappears  before  the  fall 
of  the  curtain.  But  in  "Captain  Therese  ” there 
is  at  least  a story,  Therese  loves  one  man  and 
is  promised  by  her  father  to  another.  No.  2 has 
been  mixed  up  in  an  inti.gne  with  tho 
wife  of  a Spanish  commander,  and  has 
borrowed  No.  l’s  name  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent.  To  save  No.  1,  who 
lias  been  falsely  imprisoned,  Therese  puts  ou 
a captain’s  uniform,  goes  to  camp,  hears  sad 
things  about  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  finally  | 
discovers  that  he  has  be  in  slandered.  In  the 
last  act  all  goes  well  and  she  marries  her 
wronged  lover.  The  element  of  humor  is  sup- 
plied by  a tiresome  notary,  a fire-eating  Colonel 
and  a band  of  rawrucruits.  Thedialogue  is  freef 
from  anything  that  might  offend,  and  as  has 
been  already  stated,  is  without  point. 

Nor  can  much  be  said  in  iavor  of  Fianquotte’s 
music.  Therese  has  one  or  two  airs,  which, 
sung  bv  Miss  Huntington,  let  with  favor.  The 
Colonel's  song  was  repeated,  and  the  “ Song  of 
the  Butterfly " pleased  the  audience.  Tbo 
music  is  thiu  and  conventional.  Here  and 
there  are  suggestions  of  " The  Chimes,”  and  it 
seems  as  though  Planquette  had  made  liberal 
use  of  the  litter  upon  his  writing  table  that  he 
had  dunned  unworthy  of  former  operettas. 

The  audience,  however,  was  ever  ready  to  ap- 
plaud, and  it  evidently  enjoyed  the  perform- 
ance. Miss  Huntington  is  a favorite  in  tne 
town,  and  the  success  of  tho  operetta  was  al- 
most wholly  due  to  her  personality.  Her  voice 
is  W'orn,  and,  although  a fow  tones  still  charm 
by  their  natural  warmth  and  beauty,  it  is  un- 
even and  not  a1  ways  under  control.  Miss  Stars- 
den  was  satisfactory  as  the  aunt  of  Therese,  and 
Miss  Chapuy  was  a sprightly  Marcelline.  Mr. 
Elder  was  the  lover  and  Mr.  Thorne  was  the 
base  villain.  Messrs.  Mostyn  and  James  as 
Col.  Sombrero  and  Duvot  were  the  comedians, 
and  they  labored  to  please.  The  chorus  was  be- 
comingly dressed,  and  the  operetta  was  well 
mounted.  “ Captain  Therese  ” will  be  given  at 
the  usual  matinees  and  the  evenings  of  this 
week  and  next. 
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DRAMATIC  AMD 


MUSICAL. 


THE  PEG0U  COMPANY. 

The  Pegou  French  Opera  Comique  Company 
appeared  last  evening  in  Union  Hall  in  two 
operettas  by  Poise.  The  first,  “ Bonsoir  Voisin,” 
was  given  originally  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in 
1853  and  afterward  at  the  Opera  Comique  in 
1872.  It  is  a charming  trifle,  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  Saynete,  a iittle  piece  for  two  or 
’iree  people,  with  a little  music;  the  diminutive 
operetta.  The  second,  “La  Surprise  de 
ir”— first  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique 
‘ ds  in  two  acts,  and  the  libretto  is  fash- 
^ a comedy  by  Marivaux.  Poise 
Itdolphe  Adam,  and  he  learned  f,dl 
[mplicity  and  at  the  same  time  the  r J| 
that  distinguish  these  little  wo-  1 
they  were  last  evening  in  a pianofort 
they  were  effective,  and  they  furnish., 
delight  to  a large , audience.  Mis<k 
rth,  Miss%  d’Erguel.  and  Messrs.  Pegou  j 
ws  assiimed  the  different  parts,  and 
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PADEREWSKI. 

The  Creat  Pianist's  Second  Recital- 
His  Interpretation  of  Beethoven. 

Mr.  Paderewski  gave  tho  second  of  hi*  piano- 
forte recitals  in  Music  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
His  programme  was  as  follows;  Sonata,  op.  110, 
Beethoven  ; variations  by  Haydn ; Schumann’s 
“Carnival ; ” nocturne,  etude  and  berceuse,  Cho- 
pin; noeturne,  Paderewski;  rhapsodic  hon 
groise,  Liszt. 

Ibis  Bcetliovon  sonata  has  long  been  a 
stumbling  block  to  both  pianists  and  hearers. 
As  it  is  generally  played,  it  is  a weariness  to  the 
flesh  and  a confusion  to  tho  spirit.  Some  writ 
era  upon  Beethoven  havo  quoted  it  as  an  exam 
plo  of  sublime  orchestral  thought  imperfectly 
expressed  by  moans  of  the  pianoforte.  Others  ’ 
have  frankly  flouted  it.  Mr.  Paderewski  yester- 
day gave  an  eminently  clear  and  intelligible 
reading  of  it  from  his  point  of  view,  particularly 
in  the  polyphonic  passages;  and  his  rare  beauty 
of  tone  was  fully  displayed  in  tho  arioso. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  first  allegrc 
aim  tho  recitative  before  the  arioso  wero  deliv 
ered  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  in  that  they 
were  not  “ Beethovenish.”  In  other  words,  the 
peculiarities  of  Beethoven’s  style,  the  peculiar! 
ties  that  stamp  his  serious  works  with  a particu- 
lar and  individual  seal,  were  not  apparent  in 
the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Paderewski.  And  the 
more  conservative  hearer  might  object  upon 
this  ground  to  his  reading  of  tho  whole  sonata, 
in  spite  of  the  many  exquisite  passages  of  tone 
coloring,  in  spito  of  the  legitimate  display  of 
faultless  mpchanism. 

But  some  one  may  say,  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  Beethoven  is  a vexed  question.  There 
are  eminent  writers  who  claim  that  his  compo- 
sitions are  of  an  elastic  nature  and  that  the  ut- 
most license  should  bo  allowed  the  pianist  In 
his  treatment  of  them.  A few  go  so  far  as  tc 
assert  that  nearly  all  of  his  pianoforte  music  de- 
mands the  hot  and  exciting  condiments  ol 
the  ultra-modern  school  to  make  it  palatable  tc 
the  modern  and  jaded  taste.  So  they  excuse 
I t]ie  excessive  use  of  the  rubato,  they  welcome 
strange  readings,  they  applaud  the  unexpected 
and  the  unnatural.  They  say,  “Come,  now,  this 
music  is  not  always  adapted  to  the  pianoforte; 
it  is  often  old  fashioned.  Beethoven,  himself, 
would  be  pleased  with  the  new  and  pleasing 
dress  which  is  thrown  over  his  musical  body. 
He  was  fifty  years  ahead  of  li is  time,  and  he 
should  be  looned  upon  as  a prophetic  disciple  of 
Richard  Wagner.” 

Now,  without  discussing  the  question  of  tradi- 
tions,  without  regarding  the  age  lie  lived  in,  this 
one  point  should  be  considered,  that  the  name 
Beethoven  is  synonymous  with  a mixture  of  cer- 
tain qualities  peculiar  to  him.  Dante’s  char- 
acter was  such  that  tho  adjective  Dantesque  is 
applied  to  poem,  picture  or  thought,  and  it  serves 
as  a description.  .So  with  Milton,  with  Hugo, 
with  Browning.  If  a public  reader  should  by 
his  art  soften  or  destroy  tho  characteristics  ol 
each,  he  is  unfaithful,  and  he  reads  aloud  words 
that  may  jingle  pleasantly  and  are  without  the 
real  primary  meaning.  We  have  been  taught 
to  associate  with  the  name  of  Beethoven  stormy 
passion,  titanic  strength,  heart-breaking  melody 
born  of  despair,  fancy  that  sometimes  ap- 
proaches the  grotesque,  laughter  strangled  by  a 
sob.  These  are  all  found  in  Beethoven,  and 
they  are  not  so  found  together  in  the  works  of 
others,  ff  the  interpreter,  translating  for  tho 
benefit  of  the  hearer,  uses  a foreign  tongue,  it 
may  delight  the  ear;  hut  the  sense  of  tne  origi- 
nal becomes  nought. 

Here  enters  the  question  of  dual  individuality. 
There  is  the  temperament  of  the  player;  there 
is  the  temperament  of  the  hearer.  If  tho  two 
are  in  sympathy,  the  hearer  accepts  the  work  of 
the  player,  and  tho  Boetliovei!  of  the  one  is  tho 
Beethoven  of  the  other.  It  is  then  in  a measure 
|a  subjective  matter,  and  wherever  Paderewski 
plays  Beethoven  there  will  be  a difference  of 
I opinion  as  to  ttie  true  merits  of  his  performance. 

To  speak  in  detail  of  the  other  numbers  of  the 
programme  as  played  by  him  would  be  merely 
the  borrowing  freely  from  the  vocabulary  of 
eulogy;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  to  re- 
ifraiu  from  praising  with  unbounded  praise 
his  exquisite  performance  of  the  variations. 

One  might  perhaps  have  wished  more  genuine 
passion,  in  certain  parts  of  the  “Carnival,”  but 
it  is  useless  to  quarrel  with  the  temperament  of 
Mr.  Paderewski.  Lotus  be  thankful  that  lie 
lias  his  limitations.  Were  lie  a player  who 
played  all  things  equally  well,  he  would  not 
play  certain  tilings  supremely  well.  He  would 
not  be  Paderewski.  Philip  Hale. 
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MASCAGNI’S  OPERA. 

Cavalleriu  Rustics na  ” was  given  last  even- 
ing at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Minnie 
Hank  Opera  Company.  The  second  act  of 
Carinen  ” served  as  a curtain-raiser,  and 
Del  Puente  was  obliged,  as  usual,  to 
repeat  the  Toreador’s  song.  Mascagni’s  opera 
1 gains  with  each  hearing.  Passages  that  at  first 
seemed  trivial  or  brutal  show  finally  the  r - 
markable  dramatic  instinct  of  the  composer  It 
i is  not  now  necessary  to  repeat 

what  has  already  been  said  con- 
1 eerning  the  opera  or  tho  performance  of 
it.  Mrs.  Hank  played  Saptuzza  with  intensity 
of  passion,  and  Montariol  again  moved  thoaudi- 
e?ce  .r  , , his  remarkable  impersonation 
ot  iuriddu,  remarkable  in  its  vivid 
portrayal  of  tho  man’s  character,  from 
[us  first  appearance  upon  the  stage 

1 to  the  pathetic  scene  with  his  mother.  Ho  sang 
I with  great  earnestness  and  fire  throughout  the 
opera.  L tie  work  of  the  orchestra  was  eminently 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  Easter  Hymn  was  hur- 
ried 1 — ■-  * ■ ••  1 
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DAMROSCH.  1 


The  New  York  Orchestra 
Applauded  in  Boston. 


The  Symphony  Orchestra,  Now  York,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter  Damroach,  made  its 
first  appearance  in  this  city  last  evening  in 
Music  Hall.  Tho  . programme  was  as  follows: 
Prelude  and  finale,  “Tristan,”  Wagner ; theme 
and  variations  from  string  quartette,  Haydn  i 
-vmyhoriy  No.  2,  in  C minor.  Tschaikowsky.  i 
Mr.  Paderewski  was  tho  pianist,  and  I10  was 
beard  in  the  Rubinstein  concerto  No.  4,  in  D J 
minor,  and  in  the  Hungarian  fantasy  of  Liszt. 

New  York  may  well  be  proud  of  this  orches- 
tra, for  it  is  composed  of  excellent  musicians,  • 
who  in  their  desire  t,o  excel  in  ensemble  work, 
are  willing  to  subordinate  self.  The  different 
bands  are  of  excellent  quality,  tho  strings,  the 
wood-wind  and  the  brass ; and  no  one  of  these  ; 
hands  is  forgetful  of  the  rights  of  the  others. 
The  brass  is  not  overblown,  the  strings  are  not  ( 
rasped,  tho  pulsatile  instruments  are  legitimately  . 
employed.  Effects  are  gained  without  vulgar-  j 
ity.  Sound  does  not  degenerate  into  noise.  Tho  ■ 
sentimental  does  not  sink  into  sentimentality.  /J 
The  rhythm  is  preserved  without  undue  exag-  »■ 
geration.  The  gradations  of  -tone  from  very  f 
soft  to  very  loud  are  most  carefully  observed.  I 
The  phrasing  is  intelligent  and  sauo.  The  pro-  i 
gramme  tested  the  capabilities  of  the  orchestra 
in  every  way,  and  if  there  were  occasionally 
weak  spots  in  tho  performance  they  were  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  accompaniments,  and  tho 
players  were  not  responsible. 

For  Mr.  Damrosch  is  not  yet  a master  of  his 
art.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  earnestness,  of  bis 
enthusiasm;  but,  his  beat  is  still  uncertain  and 
at  times  misleading.  He  has  not  yet-learned  to 
control  himself ; and  no  one  could  tell  from  his 
semaphoric  gyrations  last  evening  whether  he 
called  for  a piano  or  a forte.  With  such  trained 
players  before  him  it  is  not  necessary  to  saw  the 
air  so  vigorously.  The  conductor’s  stand  is  not  de- 
signed for  the  display  of  calisthenics.  And  in  the 
accompaniments,  Mr.  Damrosch  was  sadly  it 
the  mercy  of  Mr.  Paderewski,  whom  he  followed 
with  unequal  footsteps.  Any  faults  in  precision 
of  attack,  any  halting  movements,  came  from 
the  beat  of  the  conductor.  But  it  must  be  said 
in  justice  that  Mr.  DamroRch  has  made  decided 
improvement  within  the  last  two  years;  and.  a3 
he  must  realize  the  great  opportunities  that 
have  been  literally  thrust  upon  him,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  he  will  steadily  advance  aud 
prove  himself  worthy  of  his  orchestra. 

The  Tschaikowsky  symphony  was  given  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city.  It  is  upon  the  whole 
a disappointing  work,  and  it  justifies  the  remark 
of  Cesar  Cui,  "The  symphonic  style  of 
Tschaikowsky  degenerates  sometimes  into  tho 
dramatic  and  even  the  melodramatic.”  The 
composer  of  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  “Hamlet,” 
and  the  two  suites  forgot  in  this  symphony  to 
criticise  himself.  There  is  a lack  of  moderation, 
of  restraint.  And  the  symphony  seems  in  spito 
of  its  often  ingenious  instrumentation  to  be 
merely  a dish  of  Russian  musical  meats,  includ- 
ing plain  song  of  tho  cl mrch,  a Russian  patrol 
and  various  national  dances,  all  served  with 
Tartar  sauce.  It  was  played  with  uncommon 
spirit,  aud  it  served  to  display  the  technique  of 
t he  orchestra.  The  Haydn  variations  displaycd- 
t he  superb  tone  an4  the  delicacy  of  tho  strings, 
and  tho  Wagner  selection  showed  at  once  the 
resources  of  this  orchestra.  All  these  numbers 
were  loudly  applauded  by  the  great  audience/”,  j 

And  what  can  be  said  at  this  lato  day  /f 
Paderewski  ? Simply  that  last  evening  ho  out- 
played praise.  He  was  in  his  element.  The 
Rubinstein  concerto  was  to  him  a most  congenial 
task.  In  tho  Hungarian  fantasy  lie  was  the 
incarnation  of  the  Hungarian  muse.  The  pianr, 
forte,  that  box  of  jingling  wires  and  coli 
impassive  keys,  became  a true  Hungariai' 
orchestra  that  played  against  a friendly  rival.' 

No  wonder  that  the  house  rose  at  him.  In 
response  to  tho  tumultuous  applause  ho  played 
the  Liszt-Sehubort  "Erl  King”  and  Gliooiu’s 
waltz  in  0 sharp  minor.  Philip  Hale. 


//  _ f / 

“ MARTHA.” 

Flotow’s  familiar  opera  was  given  last  even- 1 
ing  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Minnie  Hank 
Opera  Company.  Mrs.  Tavary  was  an  admir- 1 
able  Martha,  singing  with  more  than  ordinary  I 
' skill  and  acting  toe  part  in  a natural  and  plcas- 
J ing  manner.  Her  intonation  was  not  always  just, 

I but  the  instances  were  rare,  and  this  fault  has  J 
seldom  been  apparent  in  her  work  oj 
the  past  two  weeks.  She  is  indotj 
a most  useful  singer,  on  account  of  her  uncoil 
men  versatility.  Her  bravura  is  generally  abo  ] 
reproach,  although  her  trill  is  not  yet  fiawle? 
and  in  pure  song,  as  well  as  in  drama  j 
moments,  she  invariably  commands  respi 
Del  Puente,  as  Plunket.  shared  the  honors  vj 
her.  Bovet,  asLionei.  was  also  applauded,, 
without  reason ; for  he  lias  not  masteredj 
necessary  rudiments  of  his  trade, 
was  he  familiar  with  bis  part.  Tho  other  . 

| bers  of  tho  cast  do  not  call  for  remark.  A pi,  1 
j glot  version  of  tho  opora  was  presented,  and  t| 
company  was  turned  into  a school  of  languac; 

! English.  French.  German  and  Italian  wefl 
| freely  employed,  and  all  tastes  must  have  be/ 
j gratified.  This  evening  "Cavallerial 
and  the  second  act  of  ” Carmen  ” wiL 
Mrs.  Hauk  will  sing  Santuzz 


/£ 


MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

The  Philharmonic  Concert  and  the 
Opera. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Boston  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  under  tho  direction  of  Mr.  Bern- 
hard  Listemann.  was  given  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Treiuont  Theatre.  The  programme 
was  as  follows:  Overture.  "Romeo  and  Juliet,  | 
Rnpp  (posthumous  work):  Tamino’s  air  from 
“Magic  Flute;”  “Carnival  in  Paris,”  Svendsen : 
Rubinstein’s  pianoforte  concerto  in  G major: 
Hoffmann’s  Slumber  Song  (for  strings)  and 
Delahaye’s  menuet  “Colombine”  (new);  three 
songs.  Hofmann’s  “Nachklingen,”  Webber  a 
"Youth  and  Age”  (MS.).  Ehrlert’s  “Bv  the  bee 
hive  in  tho  garden."  and  Saint-Saens’s  Danse 
Macabre.”  Mrs.  Helen  Hopekirk  was  the 
pianist  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Webber  was  the 
singer.  , 

Raffs  posthumous  overture  to  Shakspeare  s 
tradedy  was  given  last  season  at  a Cecilia  con 
cert  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lang.  A second 
bearing  confirms  the  first  impression,  that,  a - 
though  it  is  the  work  of  a master  of  the  roman- 
tic school,  and  although  it  treats  of  a romantic 
subject,  it  is  singularly  dovoid  of  a romantic 
spirit  and  it  fails  to  suggest  in  any  way  the  story 
of  the  lovers  of  Verona.  In  fact,  it  might  as  well 
have  been  called  "Euclid”  as  ‘ Romeo  mu 
Juliet,”  so  far  as  the  passion  of  the  composition 
is'  concerned.  Svendsen ’s  "Carnival  is  tho 
work  of  a musician  of  no  mean  talent, 
but  it  is  interior  to  his  symphonic 
writing,  and  the  episodes  that  contrast  strongly 
with  tho  carnival  subjects  are  apparently  intro- 
duced without  a purpose,  save  that  of  contrast. 
While  they  are  interesting  in  themselves  they 
seem  in  connection  with  the  work  as  a whole 
incongruous.  The  Delahaye  novelty  is  a trine 
without  distinction  of  any  nature  and  unworthy 
of  the  attention  paid  it.  The  improvement  in 
the  work  of  the  orchestra  was  very  perceptible 
yesterday,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  mechan- 
ism the  concert  was  a decided  advance  in  pre- 
cision and  intonation  upon  those  preceding  it, 

Mrs.  Hopekirk,  too.  has  gained  in  certain  ways 
—in  breadth,  in  rhythm,  in  freedom  and  in  elas- 
ticity, It  is  impossible  not  to  respect  the  con- 
scientiousness of  this  pianist,  and  one  is  con- 
stantly reminded  of  her  patience  and  industry. 
Her  delivery  of  the  Rubinstein  concerto  com- 
manded esteem  and  even  admiration ; it  did  not 
thrill ; it  did  not  sway  the  heart  against  the 
judgment.  Perhaps  tho  evident  lack  of  warmth 
and  the  absence  of  color  are  due  to  her  tempera- 
ment. Perhaps  she  does  not  yet  feel  released 
from  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  She  was 
loudly  applauded,  and  she  gave  in  response  a 
dry  version  of  the  all-too  familiar  Chopin  num- 
ber. 

Mr.  Webber  sins  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
man  of  fine  musical  fibre,  lie  is  inclined  to  ex- 
aggerate his  sentiments.  He  makes  so  much  of 
the  detail  that  the  whole  suffers.  He  errs  in 
ov  er-elaboration,  just  as  his  enunciation  is  at 
times  painfully  precise.  But  these  faults  are  so 
rare  in  these  days  of  spasmodic  delivery  and 
false  intonation,  gobbling  of  syllables  and  ab- 
sence of  rhythm  that  they  are  almost  virtues. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Webber  should  check 
himself  before  these  errorsbecome  so  confirmed 
that  they  seriously  impair  the  general  excel- 
lence of  his  song.  Philip  Hale. 


In 


MR.  MEYN’S  CONCERT. 

Vr  Henricli  Meyn  sang  yesterday  afternoon 
s^hier  Hall  eleven  of  Brahms's  ” Magelone 
- " The  verses  to  which  Brahms  put  lus 
music  are  found  in  the  romantic  story  by  lieck, 
"The  Beautiful  Magelone. 

Mr  Howard  M.  Ticknor  sketched  m a simple 
ami  Pleasant  manner  the  outlines,  of  tim  tale 
a.,,i  explained  the  connection  of  the  different 
songs  Pianoforte  accompaniments  were 

ul-ived  by  Mr.  Clayton  Johns. 

Tim  verses  themselves  are  varied  in  senti- 
ment; they  are  heroic,  descriptive  and  seuti- 
nu  nnl  They  demand  the  full  and  the  com- 
plete dramatic  expression  of  the  composer.  Now 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  Brahms  as  aw  liter 
(.f  works  of  long  breatli.it  is  not  to  be  denied 

fclmwp  himself  a musician  ot  d»mati<s 
ir  ;..ct  Some  of  his  songs  arc  of  cuntcin- 
1 i'ltlw  beauty,  others  are  justly  esteemed  for 
their  musical  workmanship.  But  the  intensity 
’of  natural  passion  is  seldo, ! 
although  the  verses  may  be  alive  with  it.  ^ ros 
Jbly  knowing  that  his  temperament  forbids  ho 
has  never  written  for  the  stage.  His  umsic  is 
that  ot  a man  whose  strength  lies  wholly 
above  his  collar  bone.  Strong  emotions 
r cm  foreign  to  him,  anu  HanslicK  has  even 
i n-mated  that  he  knows  not  the  enduring  devo- 
Pou  or  the  passing  affection  of  woman  which 
has  by  joy  or  sorrow  inspired  so  many  of  lus  fel- 
lows. This  cycles  of  songs  may  appeal  to  the 
musician  that  simply  examines  u.o  ‘al!  j 
ihe  composer;  hut  to  tho  nearer  who  demands 
that  tl.c  music  should  be  the  embodiment 
o‘  the  particular  emotion  winch  moved  tne 
poet,  the  cyclus  seems  undramatic,  unmusical 
and  uninteresting.  There  are.  intrlmps,  two 
exceptions.  " Are  they  sorrow  and  Kost  thee, 
tny  lady.”  These  verses  were  sung  u>  loter», 

and  one  wonders  at  the  manner  of  their  wooing. 
For  they  lived  in  a simple  age,  '\heuiapt; 
u ros  were  not  couched  in  formal  saw.,  and  - 
heart  dcspUoff  tho  brain.  And  ->esc  songs  >. 
Brahms  are  for  the  most  part  false  to  the  v ersco. 
false  to  tii©  story,  false  to  all  human  passions. 


losing  them  acceptably  is  a severe  task,  (or! 

they  make  stern  demands  upon  the  singer.  Toi 
supply  by  the  singer’s  art  and  imagination  what 
the  composer  left  unsaid  is  a still  greater  task.] 
Mr.  Meyn  is  to  be  praised  for  his  pure  intona- 
r ion  and  his  accuracy.  Heroic  passages  were; 
declaimed  with  breadth  and  dignity.  So,  for| 
example,  in  the  first  song,  whore  tlie  hero 
goes  a-ridir.g,  Mr.  Meyn  was  admirable. 

Unfortunately  lie  did  not  get.  off  his  horse 
throughout  the  cycltts,  even  when  he  went 
ii-oourtiug.  In  his  earnestness  ho  forgot  that; 
there  are  feelings  which  we  are  apt  to  express 
quietly,  if  not  in  whispers.  And  so  as  a whole 
his  performance  was  hard  and  indexible,  show- 
ing almost  a German  military  discipline. 

These  song?,  again,  are  not  songs  pu:e  and 

simple,  but  the  voice  is  used  as  an  orchestral 
instrument  with  the  pianoforto.  The  effect 
then  depends  greatly  upon  the  capabilities  o 
the  pianist.  Mr.  Johns  played  the  accompani- 
ments. if  they  cau  be  called  accompaniments. 

! with  a dry  tone  and  without  elasticity.  Nor 
was  his  technique  always  sufficient. 

Mr.  Meyn  was  liberally  applauded  by  the 
large  audience,  and  at  the  end  he  was  recalled. 

Philip  Hale. 


OPERA. 


This  “ Musical  City  ” is 
Without  It 


The  Reasons  for  the  Apparent 
Decline  and  Fall. 


Would  a Local  Operatic  Company 
Succeed  ? 


Ifloutrvm  j-a 
It.  l-aiu  a Du. 


Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  artistic  worth  of 
the  performances  of  operas  given  by  the  Minnie 
Hank  Company  at  the  Boston  Theatre  the 
uast  two  weeks,  there  is  wo  denying  tho  fact 
that  they  gave  genuine  pleasure  to  many  peo- 
ple, who  were  willing  to  pardon  snort-comings 
and  were  eager  to  find  a pretext  for  applause. 
Without  entering  into  a discussion  of  merits  or 
faults,  it  may  bo  truly  said  that  the  different 
members  of  the  company  were  zealous  and  con- 
pcientious  in  their  work.  They  sang  to  the  best 
of  their  ability:  nor,  to  borrow  an  expression 
from  the  French,  were  they  ever  guilty  of  play- 
ing with  their  hands  in  their  pockets. 

Now  the  people,  whoso  applause  fell,  like  rain, 
upon  the  just  and  the  uujust,  hunger  after 
opera.  Tn  this  town  there  are  many  concerts— 
qpr.eerts  galore:  symphonic,  chamber,  choral, 
as  well  as  pianoforte  and  song  recitals,  without 
end.  Tne  proper' interpretation  of  Beethoven  is 
a topic  of  public  interest  aud  a subject  of  street 
car  conversation.  Inability  to  play  upon  a 
musical  instrument  is  a confession  of  mental 
weakness,  and  indifference  to  the  claims  of 
Wagner  or  Brahms  is  a crime  against 
society.  But  so  far  as  opera  is  concerned 
Boston  is  to  be  ranked  below  small 
German  towns;  and  even  in  little  Italian 
cities  there  is  a regular  operatic  season. 
Here  the  lovers  of  the  music-drama  are  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  that  singular  species 
of  musical  entertainment  known  as  “comic 
opera,”  and  with  sporadic  representations  in 
Music  Hal).  No  wonder  then  that  when  the 
Hank  Company  made  a sincere  attempt  to  give 
"Faust.”  “Carmen,”  “CavaUeria  Rusticana  , 
and  other  works,  many  people  wore  gjad,  and  in 
their  delight  were  not  disposed  to  be  hyper-  , 
critical,  or  even  critical.  . 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  apparent  de- 
cline and  fall'  of  opera  in  this  city.  One  is  the 
undue  attention  paid  to  instrumental  music. 
The  fashion  enters  in  and  dictates  and  controls. 
Again,  there  is,  according  to  the  prevailing 
canons,  hut  one  orera.  and  that  is  German, 
and  that  means  Wagner.  If  Wagner  is  de- 
claimed bv  robust  Germans  it  is  an  artistic 
affair,  and  it  should  be  eucourased. 
If  French  and  Italian  operas  are  an- 
nounced there  is  much  talk  about  vulgar 
tunes  and  barrel  organs.  We  are  ft  republic 
except  in  certain  matters  of  art.  And  m music 
we  are  not  as  catholic  as  the  Germans  them- 
selves. for  they  listen  to  operas  of  every 
school  and  nationality.  The  Americans,  who 
out-German  the  Germans,  tiy  in  the  face  of 
Wagner,  for  he,  himself,  often  declared  that  his 
greatest  works  should  only  be  performed  at  rare 
intervals.  If  they  cannot  hear  the  operas  of 
" The  Master.”  they  sulk  and  will  not  enter  the 
theatre. 

Philip  Hale,  as  the  musical  critic  ot  the 
Boston  Journal,  is  a new  sensation  to  the 
tired  reader  of  the  ordinary  stuff  which 
goes  for  "musical  criticism.”  There  is  not 
only  music  in  his  soul,  but  in  his  pen.  He 
is  doing  his  quota  to  make  the  old  Journal 
the  growing  favorite  that  it  is. 

book 


In'  the  ideal  opera  house  dramatic  composers  j 
of  all  nationalities  are  at  home.  Wagner  is  i 
heard  and  applauded,  but  Verdi  is  not  crowded  , 
out.  and  Gounod,  Mamagni.  Bizet.  Thomas/,' 
jostle  against  Mozart  and  Weber.  Now  comes  I 
the  grave  question  of  money.  The  opera  is  an  J 
expensive  luxury,  if  the  singers,  the  orchestra,  1 
the  chorus  and  the  appointments  are  above  re-  i 
proacb.  In  foreign  lands  the  Government  lends  • 
pecuniary  aid.  We  have  not  yet  reached  1 

-tie  point  when  a municipal  theatre  Stands  | 
near  a municipal  coal  yard.  The  manager  is 
still  obliged  to  look  to  the  theatre-going  public 
for  support  If  he  gives  opera  so  that  the  most  j 
fastidious  taste  is  satisfied,  the  price  demanded  ; 
for  entrance  forbids  the  attendance  of  many. . If 
fashion  tnms  its  face  from  him.  he  must  ei  ther 
become  bankrupt  or  run  up  the  signal.  "Popular 
Prices.”  " Popular  Prices”  is  too.  often  synony-  j 
mous  with  poor  performances.  If  the  singers  , 
axe  of  fair-abllity.  the  chorus  or  the  orchestra  is  ! 
unsatisfactory. 

And  yet  the  people  demand  opera,  even  though 
thev  are  unwilling  to  nay  a high  price  for  it. 

Patti  comes,  and  they  spend  theii;  money  freely  , 
vo  hear  her.  Bat  one  Patti  does  not  make  an  j 
opera  season.  And  the  money  spent  by  the  pub-  | 

Jic  in  gazing  at  a lyric  star  could  he  put  to  bet- 
ter use.  Imported  singers  are  costly  song  birds; 
and  the  attempt  at  natioual  opera  failed  on 
acoount  of  the  extravagance  of  the  manage- 
ment Furthermore  this  national  operi  . was  a 
movable  feast.  It  had  no  fixed  abiding  place. 

If  Boston,  or  Chicago,  or  New  York  will  ever 
have  a stock  opera  company  which  will  appear 
in  various  performances  throughout  the  musical 
year,  it  will  not  descend  suddenly  from  the  sky 
like  the  New  Jerusalem.  It  will  begin  in  a hum-  I 
ble  manner ; it  will  be  a plant  of  slow  growth. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a manager  of  experience 
takes  a small  theatre.  He  engages  a competent 
leader.  Tbo  orchestra  need  qot  be  very 
large,  but  the  members  should  know  their 
trade.  There  were  not  30  mon  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Prague  Theatre  tho  night 
that  "Don  Giovanni”  was  first  given. 

This  manager  knows  that  there  are  singers  in  ^ 
the  city  who  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  j 
step  upon  the  stage.  Ho  also  knows  their  capa-  ; 
bilities  and  their  limitations.  He  does  not  pro-  j 
pose  to  give  " grand  opera,"  and  he  takes  the 
lighter  works  of  the  German  school ; he  looks 
over  the  charming  operettas  of  the  French,  in  ; 
which  often  only  two  or  three  characters  are 
busied  for  one  act  or  possibly  for  two.  The  cos- 
tumes and  scenery  are  simple.  The  libretto  is 
translated  into  English.  In  a word  the  whole 
performance  is  ot  a modest  nature  Hie  | 
operettas  should  be  given  in  a small  theatre, 
just  as  Rossini’s  “ Barber  ” should  never  be  put 
upon  the  stage  of  an  opera  bouse  of  large  aimeu- 
sious.  For  in  vast  halls  the  grace  and  the 
piquant  delicacy  of  operetta  music  are  lost,  and 
there  can  be  no  intimacy  established  between 

singer  and  hearer.  

Such  a Plan  has  been  outlined  by  a corre- 
spondent. Is  it  a feasible  one?  Would  the  pub- 
lic be  content  with  such  a humble  beginning? 

Would  it  appreciate  the  operettas,  even  if  they 
were  well  gWen?  . , _ , . 

The  following  objections  might  be  made. 

“ Here  vou  would  have  simply  a training  school, 
and  the  public  will  not  pay  for  the  education  of 
a tew  ambitious  men  and  women.  These  singers 
are  known,  and  they  do  very  well  in  church  or 
in  concert-but  the  stage  is  auother  thing.  The 
success  of  the  operettas  would  depend  very 
much  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  comedians. 

Your  ordinary  singer  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  sing  in  costume,  even 
an  operettta  part,  is  conscious  of  lus 
anatomical  formation,  and  when  be  would  ex- 
press an  emotion  be  becomes  an  animated  X or 
Y These  operettas  call  for  experienced  com- 
edians. The  public  would  lose  its  patience  and 
the  members  of  the  company  would  always  lie 
looked  upou  as  amateurs.  And  where  would 
, ou  find  the  manager  aud  the  leader  who  would 
combine  all  the  necessary  qualities  to  insure 
success,  even  if  they  were  fortunate  in  the  men  ■ 

and  women  under  them?”  . ...  . 

These  objections  are  not  without  weight  , m- 
leed,  they  are  well  taken.  Meanwhile  there  are 
•xcellent  singers  in  this  city  who  would  be  com- 
naratively  idle  unless  they  submitted  to  the 
lrudgery  of  teaching.  Meanwhile,  many  of  the 
people  of  this  town  hunger  after  opera,  and  it  is 

denied  them.  Philip  Hale. 

I TEE  STAR  COURSE  CONCERT. 

Lart  evening  was  the  tenth  of  the  Boston  Star 
Course  series  of  entertainments,  ancl  the  con- 
cert was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Club,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Marion  S. 
Weed,  contralto.  Tbe  club  is  made  up  of  Messrs. 
Eugene  Weiner,  flute;  John  Marquardt.  violin; 
Sebastian  Laendner,  violin:  Friedholm  Hem- 
mann,  viola;  Ernst  Mahr,  ’cello,  and  August 
Kalkliof,  double  bass.  The  ensemble  playing 
was  excellent  in  its  purity  of  tone,  balance  aud 
precision.  The  programme  iucluded  two  de- 
lightful movements  from  a Sextet  by  Theodore 
Gouvy.  a composer  who  is  too  little  known 
in  this  country,  and  yet-  his  sym- 
phonic. chamber  and  choral  compositions 
are  well  worthy  of  attention.  There 
were  lighter  selections  by  Kollaender, 
Cowen.  and  Gillet.  and  all  the  numDers  were  I j 
\ appreciated  by  the  large  audience.  The  violin. 

\ ’cot  > and  flute  solos  were  also  heartily  ap- 
plauded. Miss  Weed  sang  a canzone.  "La  Capi- 
\era.”  by  Benedict,  and  was  recalled,  although 
\e  song  itself  is  commonplace  and  umnterest- 
mg.  She  also  sang  " Since  First  I Met  Thee.”  by 
Rubinstein. and  Schumann’s  "Impatience,”  and  Lfe. 
in  response  to  an  enthusiastic  recall  she  gave  a 


I 


Os 
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A T waltz  song.  She  made  a most  ^eeable  impres 
-»)v  sion.  for  her  intonation  was  tha  ° 

her  voice  sympathetic,  her  enuacianon  admit* 

ble.  her  sustained  tones  firm,  and  her  bra>  nra 
adequate.  And  in  her  delivery  she  was  free 
■ii  affectation. 
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MR.  PHILIP  HALE  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Boston  " Post  ” and  the  Boston 
••  Home  Journal  ” and  is  now  the  musical  editor  of 
the  Boston  "Journal.”  The  muscular  acumen  of 
■ I Mr.  Hale’s  criticisms  will  doubtless  be  one  of  the 
attractions  of  that  journal.  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson, 
of  the  Boston  "Courier,”  has  some  time  since  trans- 
ferred his  affection  to  the  "Advertiser."  His  place 
on  the  “Courier”  is  filled  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Currier.  In 
the  meantime,  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Fernald,  of 
the  “Journal,”  and  who  will  fill  Mr.  Hale’s  place  on 
! the  " Post  ’’  and  “ Home  Journal  ? ” 

. S (b  — V < 

DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL. 

MUSIC. 


The  Mole  Chamber  Mnsic  Club  Concert. 

Tho  second  of  the  series  of  concerts  by  the 
Mole  Chamber  Music  Club  was  given  last  eve- 
ning in  Association  Hall.  The  programme  was 
entirely  made  tip  of  selections  from  the  works 
of  Mozart,  in  commemoration  of  the  centanary  of 
his  death  (Dec  .5, 1791).  The  club  was  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Clifford,  baritone;  Tucker,  pianoforte; 
Koth,  violin;  Akeroyd,  violin;  Hoyer.  viola; 
Mingels,  cello,  and  Rotoli,  pianoforte. 

The  concert  opened  with  the  quintet  in  A for 
clarinet  and  strings,  the  "Stadler  quintet” 
first  played  m Vienna  in  a concert  given  for  the 
Musicians’  Charitable  Fund.  Dec.  22,  1789. 
Mozart’s  fondness  for  theclariuet  is  well  known, 
and  perhaps  for  this  reason  he  enjoyod  the  com- 
pany of  Stadlcr.  a reckless  profligate,  who  blew 
very  sweetly  upon  his  favorite  instrument 
Mozart  lent  him  money  which  was  seldom  paid 
back,  and  -wrote  for  him  the  celebrated  quintot. 
The  subjects  of  it  are  graceful  and  flowing,  and 
the  developments  are  not  as  seriously  worked 
out  as  in  the  string  quintets,  but  it  is  thoroughly 
charming,  and  the  description  of  Goethe  that 
has  been  applied  to  it.  ” its  whole  being  floats 
iir sensuous  wealth  and  sweetness,”  is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration. 

The  clarinet  part  was  played  last  evening  by 
Mr.  Goldschmidt,  conscientiously  and  with  con- 
siderable success;  but  he  was  lacking  in  the 
abandon  of  the  virtuoso  and  in  the  refinement 
of  the  artist  that  is  truly  in  sympathy  with  Mo- 
zart The  string  quartette  played  carefully, 
almost  perfunctorily,  and  with  too  great  a uni- 
formity of  tone. 

The  other  important  number  was  the  quintet 
in  E flat  for  pianoforte,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and 
bassoon.  It  is  tho  quintet  of  178-t,  of  whiob 
Mozart  wrote  his  father;  “It  is  so  far  the  best 
thing  I have  -written,  and  I wish  you  could  have 
heard  it,  for  it  was  beautifully  Dlayed.”  Mozart 
could  not  have  written  so  enthusiastically  of 
the  performance  of  last  evening.  The  fragrant 
Italian  melodies  were  not  treated  with  tender- 
ness by  the  wind  instruments,  and  the  piano- 
forte under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tucker  was  merely 
a percussion  instrument.  There  was  little 
beauty  of  tone,  ease  or  grace  in  the  delivery 
of  this  characteristically  Mozartian  work. 
Mr.  Tucker  often  changed  Mozart’s  legato 
into  a series  of  detached  notes,  and  he  was  often 
mistaken  in  his  views  concerning  phrasing  and 
accentuation.  Now,  a Mozart  composition  calls 
for  faultless  technique  and  the  sensibility  of  the 
poet  musician. 

Mr.  Mole  played,  with  Mr.  Tucker’s  assistance, 
the  concerto  in  D for  flute  and  pianoforte.  Mo- 
zart had  a strong  aversion  to  tho  flute,  and  he 
had  evidently  suffered  no  change  of  heart  when 
he  wrote  the  said  concerto.  Still,  the  great  skill 
of  Mr.  Mole  lent  it  a foreign  charm,  and  ho  was 
deservedly  and  loudly  applauded. 

Dir.  T.  E.  Clifford  sang  the  noble  air  of  the 
Count  from  “Figaro”  and  the  serenade  from 
"Don  Giovanni.”  He  has  improvod  upon  his 
work  of  last  year  in  intonation,  freedom  and 
phrasing.  But  his  selections  last  evening  were 
not  ordinary  songs  for  baritone;  they  required  a 
keen  artistic  sense  aDd  dramatic  instinct.  More 
than  all,  they  demanded  distinction,  elegance. 
And  at  present  Mr.  Clifford,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  cannot  sing  Mozart.  The 
accompaniments  of  Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli  were 
delightful. 

The  next  concert  will  be  given  Janury  26. 

Philip  Hale.  | 
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Paderewski  is  still  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation in  club  and  drawing-room.  Perhaps 
t is  not  so  much  the  pianist  as  the  man  that 
s discussed.  There  are  already  Paderewski 
legends  and  Paderewski  myths,  as  in  former 
dais  the  fantastic  head  of  Paganini  was  sur- 
rounded by  a mendacious  nimbus.  That  he 
lives  upon  mineral  waters  and  lemon  juice; 
that  he  only  sleeps  two  hours  a day  ; that 
vampires  in  Podolia  confided  to  him  their 
3harms  and  spells;  these  and  other  startlin'* 
rumors  are  accepted  as  facts  by  impression! 
able  women.  The  sanctity  of  his^'fersoh  is 
invaded.  It  is  said  that  in  Paris  his  hair  waL 
straight  and  pleasingly  combed ; and  once  in\ 
London  he  appeared  upon  the  stage  with 
cropped  head.  On  each  occasion  his  virtuoso-/ 
3hip  was  unabated.  It  is  true  Trnmi 
prosaic  and  possibly  disiP-*'  ■ that  H 
tells  a story  admiraf  ~ passionate, 

addicted  to  pool.  > 


\\ 


If  Zoln  or  Huysmans  or  any  other  ono  of 
the  naturalistic  school  had  Introduced  In  a 
story  of  every-day  life  a young  mail  with  a 
little  black  bug  demanding  at  broad  noon  of 
a Paris  banker  live  million  francs  or  more, 
would  not  the  opponents  of  the  school  have 
cried  out  against  tho  absurdity  of  the  situa- 
tion? And  if  Zola  lmd  described  tho  explo-  i 
alou,  the  identification;  If  he  had  given  the,' 
plain  details  of  the  removal  of  the  head  from* 
the  alcohol  jar,  the  mother  pointing  out  the 
teeth  and  tho  senr,  the  conversation  between 
the  parents  and  the  Coroner,  would  not  there 
have  been  a protest  and  a shutting  of  eyes? 
And  now  the  brain  of  Norcross  is  under  the 
microscope,  that  it  may  thus  tell  tho  inten- 
tions of  the  former  owner.  Perhaps  after  all 
he  was  but  a sublime  egoist;  and  an  egoist, 
according  to  Charles  Rende’s  definition,  is  a 
man  who  will  burn  his  neighbor’s  house  down 
to  cook  himself  two  eggs.- 


Al»  !*< 


The  preliminary  steps  for  the  organization 
of  the  University  Club  of  Boston  have 
ilrendy  been  taken,  and  a circular  signed  by 
seventy-five  graduates  of  different  colleges 
was  sent  this  week  to  men  who  are  regarded 
as  eligible.  “Graduates  of  three  years’ 
standing,  who  have  received  a degree  in  reg- 
ular course  of  at  least  three  years,  or  an  hon- 
orary degree,  being  distinguished  in  litera- 
ture, art,  science,  or  public  service,  from  any 
university  or  college,  or  who  shall  have  grad-  j 
uated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  or  from  West  Point  or  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  may  be  ad- 
mitted.” The  number  of  resident  members 
is  to  be  limited  at  present  to  500.  The  club 
proposes  to  have  a ladies’  restaurant.  Such 
a club  would  undoubtedly  bring  college  grad- 
uates into  pleasant  and  more  intimate  rela- 
tions, and  would  do  much  toward  dispelling 
the  singular  idea  entertained  by  many  Bos- 
tonians that  the  two  largest  colleges  have 
absorbed  ail  the  ability  and  good  fellowship 
of  collegians  throughout  the  land. 

Guy  dc  Maupassant  is  suffering  from  a dis- 
ease of  tUf  central  nervous  system,  and  his 
friends .Max  that  he  will  become  insane.  It 
would  We  a touch  of  the  irony  loved  by  the 
Greeks,  if  the  brilliant  writer,  who  in  his 
tales  has  so  lucidly  and  at  times  cruelly  de- 
scribed all  fo.  ns  of  mental  alienation— from 
“the  smeared  and  slobbering  idiot”  to  the 
victim  of  a fixed  idea,  should  himself  drag  j 
out  his  days  crack-brained. 


He 


hJi  Va?r°aC,li”g  marriage  of  Prince  Al- 
be.rt,  t0  Pnncess  Victoria  Mary  re- 

minds the  English  taxpayer  that  royal  fam- 
ilies are  costly  luxuries.  The  Prince  of 
Waies-nHrabile  dictu-feels  a hesitancy 
about  asking  Parliament  to  make  a grant  for 
the  proper  support  of  his  eldest  son  after  the 
I rnarrl“ge ; nevertheless  he  is  willing  that  Par- 
I Lament  should  take  the  initiative.  The  corpor- 
ation of  the  City  of  London  voted  Th  irsdav 
a wedding  present  to  cost  at  least  2500 
guineas,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  should  open  a subscription  fund  for 

the  3°rt  °f  \he  r°ya!  couple'  Meanwhile 
*j  ial  grandmother  keeps  a tight  hold 
i upon  her  purse  strings.  And  yet  that  fine 
| old  Tory,  the  Saturday  Review,  recommends 
seriously  in  a late  number  the  caning  of  Mr 
Labouchere  on  account  of  a skit  upon  the 

Tru  h fami  y publ,shcd  in  the  Christmas 

— - _r - - - . . , 1 

1 ,be  is  raging  in  Europe  and  America, 

and  both  Archdukes  and  men  of  low  degree 
le  of  it.  Mr.  Abbey,  whose  opera  company 

“"J  ? N*w  ^ork’  should  remember  an  in- 
cident in  the  history  of  the  Paris  Grand 
Opera  and  tremble.  The  3d  of  March,  1875, 
the  six  tenors  of  the  opera  were  taken  down 
with  la  grippe  and  bronchitis,  and  no  per- 
formance was  given.  The  chronicler  of  the 
fact  relates  that  this  managerial  tragedy  af- 
forded the  Parisians  intense  amusement. 


- 


And  now*  Chicago,  through  President  Bon- 

»a'fC!‘ -‘l  °ra  brain  exhibit  from  the 
ablest  of  Asiatic,  European,  Australian  and 
American  writers.  There  are  to  be  95  con- 
gresses, and  it  is  hoped  to  have  an  oration 
and  a poem  for  the  opening  of  each  bv  a 
famous  orator  and  poet.”  The  subject  is 
given  out  and  a speedy  answer  is  expected 
as  thougb  tl,e  Muse -Stood  on  tap.  The 
j praises  of  well-known  Chicago  industries 

ar  i Cant°  Abd  ibS  ®unf in  Rowing  measures, 
of  a pfnd’aric  ode!  AnS°n  may  De  tbe  bero 


MOZART, 


The  Commemoration  of  the 
Centenary  of  His  Death, 


The  “ Messiah  ” Given  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn. 

Notes  Concerning  Its  First  Per- 
formance. 


The  programme  of  theninth  Symohonyconccrt 
was  devoted  to  certain  works  of  Mozart,  in  com- 
memoration of  tho  centenary  of  his  death.  Dei  .5, 
1791.  The  numbers  chosen  were  the  “ Magic 
Flute”  overture;  the  symphony  in  E flat,  "Or 
sai  chi  l’onore”  from  “ Don  Giovanni,”  and 

Dove  sono”  from  “ The  Marriage  of  Figaro” 
Gang  by  Mrs.  Furseh-Madi).  and  tho  Masonic 
Funeral  Music,  which  was  substituted  for  the 
concertante  for  violin,  viola  and  orchestra,  orr-J 
account  of  tho  sickness  of  Messrs.  Kneisel  aufl 
Loeffler. 

It  is  well  in  these  nervous  days,  when  tk« 
listeners  to  music,  like  unto  tho  Athenians  o| 
Old,  demand  eagerly  all  that  is  new;  when  thd 
i tendency  is  to  welcome  the  strange  and  unint 
liable,  and  to  despise,  because,  forsooth,  th 
are  lucid  and  beautitul.  even  long  accete 
works  that  have  withstood  the  tooth  of  Time 
when  music  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a sepals 
art,  but  as  a means  of  expressing  all  things  1 
nature  and  in  the  brain  and  the  heart  of  ma] 
an  art  interchangeable  with  prose,  poetry,  scu^ 
ture  and  painting— it  is  well  to  take  a breath: 
spell  and  to  contemplate  the  serenity  of 
supremo  Mozart.  • 

Wo  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  historical 
spect-ivo  in  our  judgments  upon  composers, 
judge  rashly  the  men  of  former  centuries  L L 
the  men  of  our  own  generation,  and  itjfj 
uncommon  to  find  comparisons  drawn  be  j 
Mozart  and  Wagner,  or  Mozart  and  Schu;  _ 
as  though  Tabarin  and  Artemus  Waff  I,  Ap  w 
and  Balzac  could  be  weighed  one  against! 
other.  The  smug  critic  that  belongs' 
the  hyncr-modoi-n  school  pats  Mozarl 
I head,  chucks  Haydn  under  the 
and  speaks  kindly  of  Beethovl 
echoing  the  line  in  Congreve’s  nlay,  "Hannil 
was  a very  pretty  fellow  in  those  days.”  And 
adds.  Mozart  now  is  intolerable,  a mere  mas 
of  music  that  portrays  nothing,  that  is  withe 
meaning.  He  had  facility,  it  is  true,  and  / 
tunes  have  an  agreeable  jingle.  His  music,  h| 
ever,  is  a thing  of  (ho  past,  unsuited  to 
wants.  We  have  outgrown  it.”  But  the  c| 
poser  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  his  tii 
his  music  must  be  compared  with  that  of 
contemporaries.  Tho  line  of  composetTis 
made  up  of  independent,  uninfluenced  i 
Upon  Mozart  leans  Beethoven;  upon  BeeJ 
ven,  Schumann  and  the  members  of  the  Korj 
tic  School,  and  then  Berlioz.  Liszt  and  Was 
The  last  would  have  been  impossible  wit 
tho  first.  g)  / 

On  the  other  hand  there  is,  perhaps,  then- 
greatest  composer.  He  that  excels  i • one  brant 
of  his  art  may  be  easily  outstripped  in  anothl 
by  a less  highly  gifted  man.  If,  however,  am  a 
the  many  glorious  names,  one  may  be  put  al  l 
the  rest  as  a supremely  endowed  genius  wll 
flow  of  inspiration  was  directed  and  not  cbofl 
by  complete  masterv  of  art.  that  name  is  T 
As  a spontaneous  singer  of  pure  melody 
approached  only  by  Schubert  and  Rossi:  - 
an  inventor  of  harmonies  and  as  a jugglei 
the  strictest  laws  of  counterpoint  he  is  a m 
for  all  time.  He  knew  tho  secrets  of  orchi 
instruments  that  had  baffled  musical  secketJ 
fore  him.  He  wrote  "Don  Giovanni”  j 
breathed  the  breath  of  dramatic  life  int<L 
cold  body  of  Italian  formalism.  He  met  f J 
marcliais  upon  his  own  ground  and  conqu 
him.  With  " The  Magic  Flute  ” he  laid  the 
foundations  of  national  German  opera.  ! 
symphonies  and  chamber  music  paved  the  j 
for  Beethoven.  His  writings  for  the  pianofl 
of  his  day  and  for  combinations  of  iustruniL 
then  r&lished  are  crowded  with  passages  of  r! 
beauty:  and  everywhere  is  seen  the  complJ 
and  easy  triumph  of  astounding  skill 
tho  greatest  theoretical  difficulties.  )A| 
when  he  turned  from  the  concert  room  and  tl 
stage  to  the  church,  the  noble  fragments  of  t,| 
Requiem  and  the  matchless  Ave  Verum  shd 
that  music  may  be  the  full  expression  of  rejl 
ious  awe  and  ecstatic  worship.  Let  it  also) 
remembered  that  lie  composed  when  he  wrf 
tender  age;  that  his  life  was  full  of  disapp. 
ment;  that  ho  was  constantly  harassef 
poverty;  that  liis compositions  are  nearly  ■ 
hundred  in  number;  and  that  ho  died  befc  j 
was  thirty-six. 
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Vi, -tor  Wilder  lias  well  said  that  the  crowning 
elory  of  Mart’s  work  is  Us  ideal  perfection. 

This  perfection  is  in  great  measure  duo  rO  ns 
. apparent  simplicity,  winch  in  mu. to  as  in  ht- 
erature  is.  as  Walt  Whitman  declared  in  his 
famous  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  Leaves  of 
tirass  ’ ■•the  art  of  art.  the  glory  of  expression 
and  the  sunlight.  To  speak  with  the  perfeot 

rectitude  and  insouciance  of  the  movements  o 
animals  an d the  unimpeachableness  of  the  sen- 
timent of  the  trees  in  the 
m-nss  bv  the  roadside  is  the  naw 
ST  triumph  of  art.”  It  is  this  that 
makes  the  just  performance  of  3 
Mozart  composition  so  rare.  The  i rench  claim, 
andtnany  will  admit  that  they  are  not  exorbi- 
tant that  a Mozart  symphony  or  overture  is 
only  heard  in  perfection  when  it  18  »lwed  ^ 
the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  It  is 
true  that  in  Germany  the  players  seem  to  lay 

their  hands  upon  his  music  with  "h^Y0lTcacv 
and  there  is  too  often  an  absence  of  the  dolioacv. 
the  elegance,  the  restrained  passion,  the  serene 
spirit  so  characteristic  of  Mozart.  It  is  a pleas- 
ure then  to  state  that  the  performance  ot  Satur- 
day evening,  if  it  were  not  an  absolutely  ideal 
, one  was.  upon  the  whole,  very  satisfactory. 

The  readings  of  Mr.  Xikisch  were  sy“PatheUc 
and  free  from  exaggeration ; the  work  ot  tne 

orchestra  was  excellent.  It  is  true  that  the  first 

3s  in  the  andante  of  the  symphony  were 
once  or  twice  not  above  reproaca ; a is  true  that 
in  the  overture  and  symphony  there  was  occa- 
sional cloudiness  iu  the  rapid  wood-wind  pas- 
sages; but  there  was  but  little  to  find  fault  with, 
and  the  concert  gave  legitimate  enjoyment. 

I The  Masonic  Funeral  Music,  written  in  met  / 

' of  Meklenburg  and  Esterliazy  naturally  los..  n 
! effect  in  consequence  of  the  neces  ary  absence 
of  the  basset  horns  with  which  Mozart  gave  a 
peculiarly  som-  re  coloring  to  his  score,  and 

however  appropriate  it  may  have  been  to  the 
occasion  for  which  it  was  written  it  loses  in 
value  when  heard  in  the  concert  hall.  Ihe 
other  orchestral  numbers  were  happily  chosen. 

■ Ago  has  not  staled  their  infinite  beauty. 

Mrs  Fursch-Madi  declaimed  with  intelli- 
gence and  force  the  trying  recitative  to  the 
great  air  from  ‘’Don  Giovanni.”  and  sang  the 
air  itself  with  breadth  and  dignity.  She  is  a 

dramatic  soprano,  a chanteuse  Falcon,  and  she 

was  heard  to  less  advantage  in  the  air  fiom 
” The  Marriage  of  Figaro.”  although  she  gave 
I constant  proofs  in  the  latter  number  of  the 
training  and  understanding  of  the  accom- 
plishedartist.  Such  singers  serve  to  show  that 
I the  noble  art  of  song  really  existed,  that  it  is 

Lot  merely  a matter  of  tradition.  They  also 

Live  the  lie  to  the  pernicious  theory  that  vocal 
Ijkill  and  dramatic  truth  cannot  dwell  together. 

F The  programme  of  the  next  concert  indue 
[Handel’s  concerto  in  F for  strings  and  two  wind 
J orchestras;  the  prelude  to  Parnfal, 

Rubinstein’s  Dramatic  Sympnony  (ho.  4). 

’T"idel’«  “Messiah”  was  sung  last  evening  in 
- asic  Hall  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  an 
with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Nordica,  s 
prano;  Miss  Lena  Little,  alto  ; Mr.  Leonard  E. 

Autv.  tenor,  and  Mr.  Barrington  Feme,  bass 
The  orchestra  was  made  up  of  players  from  t 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Otto  Roth.  Pn“01Pf  ; 

Mr.  Lang  was  the  organist.  Ihe  liall  Mas 

voided.  ^ r-et 

The  performance  of  the  chorus  was  one  that  | 
alls  tor  words  of  high  praise.  It  may  have  fa  - 
en  short  in  intensity  and  m volume  to  the  re^ 
narkabie  performance  of  last  year,  but.  on  the 
lothcr  hand,  there  was  adeci  led  improvement  in 
the  observance  of  the  dynamics.  I here  was 
more  attention  paid  to  contrast,  to  expression.  , 

%_  other  words,  the  choruses  were  sung  with 
greater  intelligence.  Too  often  a chorus  of  such 

a size  is  merely  a gigantic  v°'ce-  . * liut 

and  stops  in  obedience  to  ^ha  conductor,  ^ 
off  icrwise  is  uncontrolled.  Lastnigh 
formance  of  ”For  unto  us  ” and  Surely  li»f  . 
hath  borne  ” was  worthy  of  a email  body  j 
picked  6ingers.  Nor  are  these  is 
amples.  The  chorus  work  throughout  the  eve 
ins  was  admirable.  The  quality  of  thejopranos  j 
was  del  iglittully  fresh  and  their  ' 

great.  The  tenors-the  weak  spot  m sonlany 
choruses— were  confident  and  n6v®r  dt®3greeahhh 
the  other  parts  were  very  satisfactory,  ih^ 
was  hut  little  skulking  m the  wntrpun^  | 
passages;  the  various  entrances  we 
fined  and  the  walk  of  each  part  was  well  pre 

Mr®  Zerrahn  has  thus  shown  that  * 

Mug  Handelian  choruses  with  a great  num 
r of  silvers  and  produce  legitimate  musical 
fects.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  this  mar  e 
ovement  in  the  matter  of  expression 

confined  to  the  performance  of  a famili 

itorio,  but  will  he  seen  in  the  other  works  to 
|w  given  this  season.  . . . 

Jnfortunat  sly  there  can  not  so  much  b 
commendation  of  the  solo  smgem.  Ihe 
nors  were  easily  carried  off  b>  Mrs.  j.  • • 

,o  made  a most  favorable  impression  m . her 
st  recitatives  and  the  air  Rejoice  'd 

its  air  was  well  accentuated,  it  was  ‘lelivere 
frankly,  and  the  bravura  was  clean.  She  a^ 
‘ang  the  “Come  unto  Him  ” with  effect,  and 
without  the  sentimentalism  that  is  too  often 
affected  by  the  singer  of  the.  air.  Her  Umita^ 
tions  were  seen  at  once,  when  she  attwked  th 
famous  “I  know  that  my  Refleemcr 
iseti.  ” This  air  calls  for  breadth  and  nobility  of 
xpression.  Itis  the  public  announcement  of 
jrsonal  conviction.  Mrs.  Nordica  sang  . 
ftiwiigh  it  were  a sentimental  ana.  She  in 
tlulg<  1 herself  m violent  and  unmeaning  con- 
trasts she  wed  at  the  end  of  the  final  crescendo 

a downward  portamento  that  was  at  once  im 

amstic  and  against  all  the  traditions,  she  « 
ru ntle  where  she  should  have  been  frank  ; and 
he  dignity  of  the  wliol  i was  frittered  aw  ay 
k ^uempt  to  invest  ,tho  details  with  sure  r- 

s meaning  1 ™ 


Miss  Little  sang  “He  shall  feed  His  flock  ” 
exceedingly  well.with  beauty  of  tone,  with  skill 
and  with  simple,  moving  tenderness.  Her  ver- 
sion of  “He  was  despised”  was  not  marred  by 
undue  exaggeration  of  sentiment,  but  it  suf- 
■ fored  at  times  from  false  accentuation.  lake 
tlio  paid  statement.  "He  ‘was  despised 
and  rejected  of  men.”  Surely  there 

i should  not  he  great  stress  put  upon 
the  words  “was”  and  men,  w ■ j 

the  other  words  are  almost  slighted.  Miss 
Little  showed  in  other  places  a tendency  toward 
false  rhetorical  accentuation.  It  is  true  that 
the  musical  emphasis  often  tenants  the  singer 
to  ignore  the  text,  bat  Miss  Little  .at  times 
violated  the  musical  meaning  as  well  as  the 
rhetorical  by  forcing  a tone  that  was  without 
value  of  any  nathre.  She  was  unfortunate  in 
her  opening  air,  in  pitch,  in  quality  of  tone  and 

in  phrasing.  , 

There  was  not  a sufficient  pause  between  the 
overture  and  the  opening  tenor  recitative  to 
allow  many  late  comers  to  gain  th.eir  seats,  and 
Mr  Auty  sang  his  first  number  under  unfavora- 
ble circumstances.  During  the  evening  thjs 
opportunities  given  him  revealed  the  tact  that 
his  voice  is  thin,  dry  aud  haru.  IS  or  is  his  vocal 
skill  sufficient  to  offset  his  natural  deficiencies. 

Mr  Barrington  Foote  has  a well  deserved  repu-  j 

tation  as  a ballad  singer.  His  enunciation  is 
distinct  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  hear  him  lu  good 
old  English  songs,  such  as  lne  Vicai  ot  Biay. 

But  to  sing  Handel  is  another  mauer.  Ho  was 
earnest  and  conscientious  in  his  endeavors  l^st 
evening,  but  he  was  simply  out  of  his  proper 

P The  work  of  the  orchestra  was  unusually 
coo  l,  although  the  accompaniments  to  lhou 
shalt  break  them”  and  “I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth”  were  carelessly  Played.  The 
chorus  and  the  solo  singers  were  frequently  ap- 

P^\Ve  associate  the  “ Messiah  ” with  a chorus  of 
great  size  and  a full  orchestra;  we  know  it  with 
the  improvements  of  Mozart  and  Franz.  Have 
we,  after  all,  any  idea  of  tne  oratorio  “ ^ ww 
first  given  in  1742  in  Dublin?  We  know  trom 
journals  of  that  day  that  " the  elegant  enter- 
tainment w-as  conducted  in  the  most  regular  i 
manner  and  to  tiie  entire  sat.slacuonof  the 
most  crowded  and  polite  assembly.  ihe  m ru- 
bers of  the  “most  grand,  polite  and  crowded 
audience  ” laid  aside  boons  and 
swords  by  request  of  the  authorities 
and  gladly  paid  the  half  guinea  entrance  fee. 

The  chorus  was  made  up  of  the  mourners  of  two 
church  choirs  aud  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  Duliourg  and  “several  excellent  musicians 
We  know  that  the  principal  parts  w ere  sung  by 
Signora  Avolio.  Mrs.  Ciober  aud  two  church 

blAseRockstro  says,  no  man  now  living  has 
heard  the  “ Messiah  ’’  as  Handel  wrote  it.  ihe 
orchestra  ho  used  was  verv  differently  made  up 
from  our  own.  In  tutti  passages  the  vio  lms 
were  strengthed  by  oboes,  and  the  violoncellos 
by  bassoons;  the  usual  proportion  was  one  oboe 
to  three  violins,  one  bassoon  to  each  cello,  and 
another  to  each  double  bass.  The  proportion  of  | 
drums  aud  trumpets  was  different.  Tuen  comes 
the  question  of  how  the  organ  vas  used.  It 
would  be  a most  interesting  experiment  to 
give  this  oratorio  with  a small  picked  choru  - 
an  orchestra  of  Handel’s  day.  and  with  thS  use 
of  Handel’s  score.  Not  that  the  work  of  Mozart 
and  Franz  should  be  disparaged,  but  it  ui  tmde- 
niably  true  that  “the  most  loving  and  mtUL- 
gent  treatment  cannot  avoid  inequality  and 
incongruity;  compared  with  what  has  been  1 
erally  transmitted,  every  modification  reflects,  , 

both  iu  kind  and  degree,  the  individual  learn-  , 

ing  and  taste  of  the  adapter.”  ^ ^ Hale 

The  Mayor  and  the  Chief  of  Police,  of, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  have  begun  a crusade 
against  people  who  throw  waste  paper  and, 
other  rubbish  into  the  streets,  aud  warrants 
have  been  issued.  In  this  they  follow  the 
example  of  the  authorities  of  many  foreign 
cities,  who  go  so  far  as  to  visit  the  dwellers 
in  the  house* from  which  rubbish  might  have 
been  thrown.  The  name  of  the  offender  in 
our  city  is  Legion,  and  to  him  the  streets 
and  public  gardens  seem  one,  vast  receptac.e 
for  what  he  ehooses  to  discard. 


The  numbers  that  followed  were  more  in  Mr. 
Paderewski’s  vein.  He  gave  an  exqumite  p r-  j 

formance  of  the  Schumann  numbew  and 

lections  from  the  works .of  Cl  P ballade 

were  utterly  impossible!  pHILIp  IlALE. 


i 


the  vgkes  compart.  * 

The  second  week  of  the  engagement  of  Romna 
Yokes  and  her  London  company  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre  opened  last  evening  with  The 
Rose  ” a Play  in  one  act  by  Mrs.  Minnie  Mad- 
dern-Fiske.  the  charming  actress  wli030  prem*- 
ture  departure  from  the  stage  saddened  the 
hearts  of  many  theatre-goers.  It  is  a s.mple 
storv  A young  American  gill  is  married  to  au 
Old  Frenchman,  who.  in  consequence  of  a 
stormy  youth,  drags  about  painfully  - A'13™' 
dated  body  He  loves  his  wife;  and  when  he 
accidental lv  finds  out  that  she  and  the  family 
physician  could  be  happy  together  if  lie  were 
out  of  the  wav.  he  kills  himself  by  taking  an 
overdose  of  medicine.  The  story  is  told 
natnr-llv  and  the  situations  hang  together. 

The  diaWne  iB  discreetly  managed, and  the 
final  tableau  is  effective  from  its  simplicity  an 

3"3°nis  in  New  Orleans  and  there  is  a 
free  use  made  of  the  French  language  inthft 
mouth  of  the  valet.  This.  too.  is  all  natural 

onough.  but  the  average  spectator  is  tempted  to 
ervout  with  Tilda,  the  maid.  Baptiste.  talK 
English.”  However,  this  is  a trilling  objection. 
Sere  is  no  denying  the  BtrengGi  and  the 
dramatic  instinct  of  the  author.  -I • ■ - 
bad  evidently  made  a most  careful  study 
character  of  the  Count;  too  careful,  perhaps 
for  his  deliberation  in  the  prepararton  of 
his  effects  became  aggravating.  He  laid 
his  trains  of  gunpowder  so  circumspectly  that 
the  Explosion  was  discounted  before  he  applied 
Ihe  match  To  be  sure  his  constitut.on  was 
shattered  by  the  escapades  of  Parisian  n«li  s, 
and  it  would  hardly  have  been  courteous  to 
liavo  jogged  the  elbow  of  the  polished  gent l > 
man  to  quicken  his  speech,  or  to  have  msis  wl 
that  he  should  speak  up  so  that  all  might  hear 
liis  confessions.  Much  of  hjs  work  was  admira- 
ble. ami  the  death  scene  was  impr^sive  m its 
ZL, %im„iicity.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Gottschalk  who  added  a new  name  to  his  cata- 
logue  of  servants,  the  other  members  of  the  cast 

'l0Mn  TOkSrt””™  to*™’? 

at  the  Tremont  in  March  of  this  year,  wim 
Estelle  Clayton  as  the  self-sacrificing  girl.  a iss 
Vo’  „s  tliongh  at  first  she  halted  in  her  lines,  re- 
cot red  herfeU.  aud  did  her  utmost  by  her  wm 
potioiitv  tn  rcsciiQ  tlift  psrt  froni  tile 

snu  j 

TS™  ZJtS  to  >■«»«■  w«*» ka» 

chalk  and  Thorpe.  


ir-ie 
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THE  PADEREWSKI  RECITAL. 

■»  r Paderewski  played  yesterday  afternoon  in 
at  • H ill  before  a large  and  enthusiasti 2 al1- 
^US1,p  xL  ffist  number  of  the  programme 
dience  &st  “U  of  Beethoven  op. 

iSHnasas 

it,  belongs,  or  it  they  are  . vas  a 

j 

Tn  the  true  and  better  sense  of  the  ph^e^  ^ 
Sodth“es  mdi3s  oUhe  comPOser. 

byBeetimven  lnmself.  It  h« 

and  by  a disciple  of  Liszt  tnai  tn  at 

first  allegro  is  a murmuring  on  ^ great 

once  excites  the  broa(1  exposition  is 

«y»,.nd,h^ 

passages.  the  “e^v'hen  the  individuality  of  the 
statement.  But  he  maae  doubt- 

i the  treatment  of^lynhomc.pa^^.  the^rys- 
I talline  sparkle  of  the  ^ thero  is  a reason- 

i tion  of  the  mechanism.  which  he  intro- 

j able  excuse  for  the  l ^ half.he8l. 

I duced  the  subject  oi  limiting  announce- 

tating  approach,  the  and  were 

ment,  as  though  he  w guL  after  all. 

cast? 
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r Since  Mr.  George  H.  Wilson’s  departure 

f°hr  C5^S  department  of  the  World’s  !’S  , 
ship  of  the  musical  u v otes  for  the  pro-  >rc  ! 


UP  Hale,  the  brilli  *.nt  writer  on  mu- 
pla  ters,  is  now  musical  cnt’c  of  the 
Hosron  Jour  mil.  Wi'h  Charlts  E L.  Win- 
K'te  as  tliainatic  and  literary  critic,  the 
Journal  may  wed  he  proud  of  its  critical 
departments.  Mr.  Wingate  is  no.v  running  a 
signed  col  imn  or  literary  talk  in  the  Journal 
In  f cc.  the  musi  al,  dramatic,  am  literary 
c ilumns  are  all  uow  signed.  This  is  a radi 
cal  depa>ture  from  the  methods  of  'he  o'd 
Journal  It  is  at  present  under  the  vigor 
<>us.  progressive  management  of  So  phen 
O Meara,  brother  of  the  poet  HemyO  Mtara 


MUSICAL  MATTERS. 


Observations  cn  Two  Foes  to 

Criticism. 


LIcDERTAFEL  ANNUAL  CONCERT. ! 


Orcliostra,  Concert  Thursday  — 
Paderewski  Coui»v»g— Mr.  Cor- 
bett's Sonjr  eervice-Notes. 


rinlip  Hale,  the  well-known  critic,  contri- 
butes an  at  ticla  to  the  current  number  of  the 
Boston  Musical  Herald , which  contains  some 
exceedingly  good  ideas.  He  entitles  this  com- 
munication “ Two  Foes  to  Cri deism,”  and  the 
article  is  so  in  sympathy  with  that  what  ap- 
peared in  the  COURIER  last  week  that  some 
quotations  are  made  to  give  added  force  and 
emphasis  to  the  views  there  expressed.  The 
most  dangerous  foo  to  criticism  is  th9  great 
and  enthusiastic  concert  public,  and  on  this 
subject  Mr.  Halo  says:  “Go  to  a concert  in 
Hew  \ ork,  Boston,  or  some  other  large  city. 
You  will  bear  singers  that  habitually  sing 
false  applauded  to  the  echo,  provided  they 
indulge  in  a species  of  cheap  sentimental- 
ism." The  average  coccort  goer  experiences 
a pleasant  sensation  when  he  listens  to  a soDg 
or  piano  forte  selection  which  requires  r 
effort  to  understand  and  contains  a ^weef 
meaningless  melody.  He  understr  ver  ’ 
little  of  the  qualifications  wh,’ch'constltuty 
intelligent  singing  and  intelligent  playin'-  If 
he  is  pleased  he  applaud*,  noisilv,  and  usually 
those  people  who  so-  unhesitatingly  that  they 
know  little  or  nulling  of  musio>  m t1le 

who  make  t^a  most  prominent  demoust*-  . "‘3 

The  parlnrmer  is  probably  thoro>- 
Piisc-a  himself,  but  he  retu-  ^bly  SU! 
%vith  a smile  of  amusemon*’  JS  *°  *ib8  sta=>0 
his  listeners.  - at  the  ignorance  of 

It  is  not  often  *’ 

strumentaii**  "0  case  that  a singer  or  in- 
thronisr  ' cares  to  act  as  a musical  philan- 
wp)-  ..  Many  a soloist  knows  perfectly- 
-i  that  what  he  is  presenting  is 
unworthy  his  effort  and  ought  not 

to  be  offered  to  an  audience 
supposed  to  bs  well  educated.  Experience  has 
tanght  him,  howevor,  that  if  he  presents  what 
is  really  elegant  and  refined,  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  not  bo  appreciated.  He  therefore 
puts  his  poor  mnsic  into  his  portfolio  with  the 
comfortable  feeling  that  it  will  ba  popular. 
{Sometimes  ha  is  not  ^disappointed,  but  at 
others  he  is  not  only  disappointed,  but  re- 
ceives a reprimand  that  teaches  him  a severe 
lesson.  “ I had  one  experience  in  Buffalo  ” 
said  a tenor,  “ with  singing  poor  music  and  ’ I 
was  handled  without  gloves.  I don’t  intend  to 
repeat  the  offense.”  Mr.  Hale  believes,  as 
does  every  conscientious  critic,  in  preeis“lv 
what  the  Courier  recently  advanced, namely, 
that  the  good  should  be  praised  and  the  poor 
unhesitatingly  condemned.  Bandelaire  de- 
clares that  criticism  to  be  just,  to 
have  Its  raison  d'etre,  should  be 

partial  and  impassioned,  written  from  a par 
ticular  point  of  view  but  from  one  that 
includes  tue  greatest  number  or  horizons.  Ke 
says;  lo  praise  drawing  at  the  expense  of 

kE  at  tbe  6-XDunse  of  drawing,  is, 
without  doub.,,  a point  of  view,  and  yet  this 
point  of  yiow  is  neither  broad  nor  really  iust  ” 
The  oritio  has  lo  speak  dispassionately  arid 

^HnnUtSreJ?<1“;08  0f  ercry  school  of  con>p0- 

‘i0”:  H<”  however , should,  from  study  re- 

search,  and  high  principles  know  whereof  he 
speaks.  He  uas  a right,  if  ho  so  inform  i 
to  feel  confident  that  he  is  doing  ablate 
.ustioe  to  tnose  persons  and  things  of  wk™ 

co°Z!a' S‘  Fr0f€ri0^‘  very  r^eiy 

complain  of  such  criticism.  Tboy  desn;dJ 

heartily,  die  man  who  dees  not  exn; ess"  his 
opinion,  and  if  that  opinion,  adverse  tbou-h  it 
be.is  couched  in  courteous  language  he  3 
gi  ateful  for  its  honesty.  The  office  of  crltfc  is 
not  an  easy  one,  but  when  it  is  held  bv  those 
who  understand  the  influence  for  "ood  or  bad 
Write’  °aJ  “PPreciate^he  mag  “ 
hae  natl'^orfea°r?3lbilUT'  trUe 


THE  SYMPHONY. 


An  Important  Work  Heard 
for  the  First  Time. 


The  Composer  Often  the  Expres- 
sion of  His  Age. 
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Coming  Musical  Events  of  Inter- 
est, Among  Them  the  Opera. 


' f 


The  programme  of  the  tenth  Symphony  con- 
cert, given  Saturday  evening  in  Music  Hall,  was 
as  follows:  Concerto  for  strings  and  two  wind 
orchestras,  in  F major.  Handel ; prelude,  " Parsi- 
fal. Wagner;  Kubinstoin’s  "Ocoan”  Sym- 
phony (original  version). 

This  Han  lei  concerto  was  a novelty,  and  a re- 
freshing one.  We  know  but  little  of  its  history, 
although  Kockstro  and  Chrysander  have  rum- 
maged manuscripts  and  records.  It  is  written 
for  string  quartette  and  two  choirs  of  wind  in- 
struments, consisting  each  of  two  horns,  two 
oboes  and  a bassoon  There  are  nine  move- 
ments  and  this  number  in  the  version  used  by 
Mr.  ISikisch  is  reduced  to  five.  It  is  a remark- 
ably strong  and  effective  work,  and  in  certain 
respects  the  instrumental  combinations  are 
modern,  or  this  statement  may  be  reversed 
m*v  ho  said  that  the  grouping 
together  of  instrumental  families  and  using 
them  antiphonally,  one  against  the  other,  is 
evidently  not  a modern  invention.  In  his 
earlier  days,  and  when  he  was  in  Italy,  Handel 
taxed  the  skill  of  the  solo  violinists ; in  this  con- 
certoho  set  a task  of  no  mean  difficulty  before 
bis  horn  and  oboe  players.  It  is  true  that  there 

iand  passa~''s  t,iat  are  familiar  to 
students  of  his  orator.es  and  his  organ  concertos ; 
but  as  a whole  tlio  work  is  one  of  amazing  fresh- 
Tntnd.T b®  ma““erisms  of  Handel  are  to  be 
found,  just  as  they  are  found  in  the  works  of  all 
gieat  composers.  They  serve  as  the  flourish 
that  in  former  days  was  added  to  a signature 
They  are  perhaps  old-fashioned;  but  the  man- 
erismsofour  modern  composers  may  excite 
the  same  comment  a hundred  years  from  now. 

In  this  work  they  do  not  annoy  by 

rILvaCOnSiant  recurrence;  and  there 
is  more  than  once  a delib^rato 
harmonic  surprise.  as  though  Handel 
had  thought  to  himself,  "They  will  say  that  I 

ind  tht«n0k  °£  rOUDdln”  my  sentences  in  one 
and  the  same  way.  But  this  surely  is  a change.” 
al ts  harmonic  structure  and  in  its  sense  of 
instrumental  color  the  concerto  was  a 

KThefrXnde,!0  ^ Wh°  th°^bt  ‘hey 

I and  fi3ftvUvio  °f  *'S  at  least  oue  hundred 

kTf  bfty  yeais  old.  Our  advanced  friends  of 

maker  Of Cru  school.do  not  f,eny  that  the  old 
a^cer i t in  T!  an(l  oratorios  was  possessed  of 
Itrennn  1 ’ 6 renffthl  a porous  rhythm,  con- 

was  too  'ngenuity  and  a pleasing  melody  that 

IforLIbsm  tT  10  d by  the  riffid  bands  of 
2-  Jh.ey.  are  men  of  to-day,  and  they 

‘ PaisifaP’  forbH  7 ®xchange  the  prelude  to 

ot  hSi. 

opportunity  7^  ’ ' ” WlU  they  have  ovou 

hinted  Vt  uthan  once  in  these  columns 
hinted  at  tho  absurdity  of  comparin'-  together 
musicians  of  different  centuries  or  even Tener- 

blThe'e  T|°SO  ei?,l  y weisl1  Handel  and  Wagner 
the  scales-  and  then  pronounce  jud-ment 

Sll°&  and  fh”  canons  of  modern 

criticism.  Ihe  one,  as  well  as  the  other  was  an 
expression  of  his  time.  That  is  to  say  “ach 
was  in  a way  ahead  of  liia  time,  but  certain 
features,  certain  feelings  of  each  century  found 
fullest  expression  in  the  music  of  the  one  and  in 
i that  of  the  other.  Handel  was  bitterly  accused 
in  the  English  prose  and  poetry  of  his  day  of 

nalheT  60UJ1?  5"d  sbo"’’  instead  of  sense.”  His 
..“elodies  were  characterized  by 
\t  th«  amooth  stupidity,”  as  "singsongs.” 
th©  same  time  there  is  much  that 
is  eMUyE1  ]ish  in  Handel’s  music  after' 
he  abandoned  the  operatic  stage.  We  know 
the  character  of  the  people  he  lived  among  from 

S°rarnkn  ThUraalS-  'Ve  kll0'v  ^‘*t  they  ate 
anti  drank.  Their  amusements,  their  converse 
tions.  are  familiar  to  us.  Their  .ouglmoss 
coarseness,  brutality  are  always  painfully  pres’- 
eut  to  students  of  tho  manners  and  customs  of 

•«ndthfntUry‘  The  Satires  upon  Handel’s  operas 
fn  fi  h*s.opera  sogers  are  often  couched  in  the 

Handel’saDftUa,?e'  rhe  Grand  Duke  of  Chandos.  , 
Uandel  s patron,  was  warmly  praised  for  havin'- 
his  third  wife  from  her  husband,  a groom  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  beating  her.  But.  in  spite  of 

^3taUltS°(f  the  p«oplo.  there  ^s  a cer- 
tain  manliness,  a frank  self-reliance,  a belief  in 
a special  Providence  for  Englishmen,  an  indefiii-  » & 
doi-0  J°I^Unt  iP  al1  thin^  that  were  out  of  C 
ound  tn^wl'T  dualiJties  or  characteristics  are  -o 
d.  “ th  fres  1 a«d  virile  music  of  Handel,  V 

wai  imt  l?r  0Xample-  Above  ail.  it 

as  not  an  age  of  diseased  nerves.  The  real 
lovers  of  music  in  Handel’s  time  were  simply 
moved  by  apparently  simple  mean's.  1 ' 


When  Wagner  wrote  Parsifal  ” he  had  ex- 
hnustod  In  his  music  tho  passion  0/  love  as  It  is 
commonly  understood.  His  philosophy,  and  per- 
haps his  age,  led  him  to  meditate  upon  tho  ex- 
pression in  music  of  self  abnegation,  of  self- 
immolation.  And  the  prelude  to  "Parsifal." 
taken  in  connection  with  the  music-drama  that 
follows,  is  intended  to  prepare  the  hearer  for 
what  is  to  conic,  to  put  him  In  the 
mood.  When  this  prelude  is  given 
upon  tho  concert  stugo,  and  when  it 
is  stripped  of  its  conditions,  it  bccomos  merely 
music  pure  and  simple  without  symbolical 
moaning.  The  composer  may  say  " I mean  this 
and  1 mean  that,”  but  tho  hearer  has  a right  to 
reply,  " It  is  not  what  you  mean,  hut  it  is 
what  you  w-rito  that  I am  chiefly  concoriu-d 
with."  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  a great  injus- 
tice to  Wagner  to  give  this  prelude  in  the  garish 
concert  hall,  for  as  absolute  music  it  must  seem 
intrinsically  empty  and  bombastic,  and  worse 
than  that,  monotonous.  There  is  a mock  so- 
lemnity. there  is  an  attempt  at  religious  sim- 
plicity. and  there  is  of  course  a violent  attack 
upon  the  nerves  of  tho  hearer.  But  the  hearer  is 
more  or  less  hardened,  his  nerves  have  become 
accustomed  to  tho  disquieting  progressions  that  | 
are  always  promising  a climax  and  constantly 
disappoint.  At  the  same  time  ho  has  lost  his 
taste  for  simple  things;  and,  the  child  of  bis  age. 
with  vague  longings,  dissatisfied,  often  without 
trust  or  hope,  lie  finds  in  the  music  of  Wagner 
the  most  complete  expression  of  his  mental  and 
physical  condition.  Perhaps  he  thinks  it  is 
ready  the  only  music,  when  suddenly  a 
Handolian  blast  assails  him;  ho  finds  lnmsclf 
drawing  a long  breath,  ana  he  forgets  his  men- 
tal speculations,  and  he  realizes  that  mere 
healthy  animal  existence  is  not  to  bo  despised, 
and  he  may  even  envy  secretly  the  man  of  Han- 
del’s day. 

..When  Rubinstein  led  in  different  cities  his 
"Oc?au”  symphony,  his  personality  lent  it  a 
foreign  interest,  so  that  it  often  provoked  en- 
thusiasm. When  it  is  heard  in  cold  b.ood  and 
regarded  simply  as  a symphonic  work,  it  loses 
with  each  hearing.  By  the  very  title  it  invites 
conjecture,  and  the  hearer  is  too  often  busied  in 
trying  to  unroll  a panorama  as  tho  music  is 
played.  Rubinstein  lias  given  no  programme, 
and  tho  hearer  may  find  at  pleasure  all  objects 
and  all  phenomena  above  and  below  the  surface, 
or  all  thoughts  suggested  by  the  mere  contem- 
plation of  the  ocean.  The  first  movement  is 
easily  the  best,  and  it  is  of  grand  proportions. 
The  other  movements  seem  to  have  been  writ 
ten  at  random,  and  Louis  de  Komain  once  sug* 
gested  that  Rubinstein,  in  making  his  musical 
voyage,  was  caught  the  second  day  out  in  a 
heavy  log. 

The  concerto  was  played  with  f-  -'kness  and 
spirit.  The  work  of  the  strings  was  generally  to  j 
bo  warmly  commended;  the  obo3  so,o  passages! 
were  delightfully  played:  the  horns  were  not 
always  faultless  in  intonation  or  in  quality  of 
tone.  The  “ Parsifal  ” prelude  was  played  with  1 
groat  care,  and  tho  “ Faith  ” motiv  war  most  defi-  j. 
autly  proclaimed  by  the  brass.  The  performance  'J 
of  tho  symphony  was  characterized  by  a briliian-  ■ 
oy  that  was  at  times  reckless. 

Philip  Hale. 

jye  c f , ?/ 


TALK  GFJTHE  DAY. 

Alt. lough  Paderewski  is  under  contract 
with  the  Steimvays.  he  is  allowed  to  add  to  , 
his  purse  by  playing  at  the  houses  of  thej 
rich.  Sunday  evening,  for  instance,  he  ga\V 
n recital  in  the  music  room  of  Mr.  J.  JLi 
Sears,  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  and1’ a! 
few  guests,  and  lie  received  in  exchange  on©' 
thousand  dollars.  The  time  may  come  ini 
our  plain  and  simple  Republic  when  Jhe| 
old  habits  of  petty  Italian  and  GermaaJ 
courts  may  be  revived.  Each  merchiw| 
prince  will  have  a private  orchestra,  private 
pianist,  physician,  clergyman  and  even  jes-  • 
ter.  Paderewskis  will  then  be  hired  by  the 
year,  and  they  will  not  be  obliged  to  travel. 

A writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  claims 
that  “the  natural  readers  of  Meredith  find 
mn  as  intelligible  and  simple  and  forceful  as 
the  natural  readers  of  Browning  find  him  ’’ 
Readers  that  are  not  “natural”  look  upon 
hnn  as  “a  study  and  a cult,”  or  confess 
frankly  that  they  do  not  understand  him.  It 
seems  then  that  the  English  language  as  used 
or  abused,  by  Mr.  Meredith  presents 
no  difficulties  when  it  js  ’ac_ 

cepted  naturally  and  with  simpP 

laith.  Involutions  seem  straight,  inversion! 
are  direct,  wrenched  meanings  become  the 
, Primitive.  And  “ Tho  Tragic  Comedians,” 

I or  the  first  chapter  of  “ Diana,”  is  as  simple 
I as  though  it  were  in  words  of  one  syllable— 
provided  you  are  a “natural”  reader.  But 
unfortunately,  a “natural”  reader  is  born’ 
not  made.  ’ 

I It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  England  for 
servants  to  attend  closely  the  Royal  sports- 
, men  when  they  condescended  to  nobly  kill 
| the  game,  and  readers  of  Thackeray  will  re- 
member a famous  chapter  in  the  “Book  of 
Snobs ’’  in  reference  to  this  habit.  If  the 
custom  is  still  preserved  it  would  be  well  for 
the  valet  of  tue  Duke  of  Connaught  to  hence- 
forth do  his  shooting  for  him,  that  the  Duk< 
may  not  again  pop  out  some  Prince’s  eye  o 
wing  a noble  personage  in  the  pursuit  of 
gunning. 


an  excellent  idea  to 

Totmd  schools  of  forestry  in  this  wuntry. 
ntul  thev  should  be  made  as  thorough  as 
those  at  M linden  or  Neustadt  Elberswalde, 
which  are  supported  by  the  State.  B , 
unless  these  schools  are  founded  immedi- 
ately there  will  be  no  opportunity  in  this 
country  of  giving  the  students  object  lessons, 
and  thev  will  be  obliged  to  take  a traveling 
scholarship  that  they  may  find  out  what  a 
forest  really  is-  r 


THE  PADEREWSKI  RECITAL. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  wrote  much  music  for 
the  pianoforte  of  his  day.  partitas,  suites,  fan- 
tasias etc.,  and.  among  the  lot  there  is  a ce  e- 
hrateci  set  of  preludes  and  fugues.  Singular  to 
JSK  pianists* of  Mr.  Paderewski's  kidney  turn 
as  a rule  from  even  the  greatest  of  these  works, 
and  prefer  their  Bach  when  it  is  mixed  with 

U\t  wmuld "seem  then  that  Bach  really  wrote 
oulv  two  or  three  compositions  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  concert  pianists  ; and  they  were  | 
originally  conceived  and  worked  out  for  the 
organ.  It  is  the  toccata  and  fugue  m D minor 
that  appears  upon  the  programme;  or  the  fugue 
in  A minor,  or  the  fantasie  and  fugue  m G 
minor  Yesterday  it  was  the  latter.  Now 
no  arrangement,  however  ingenious,  can 
to  the  pianoforte  keys  the  great 
and  thundering  speech”  of  deep-throated  organ 
pipes;  and  when  the  pianist  shows  a strong  in- 
clination to  treat  the  episodes  in  the  fugue  In  a 
free  and  modern  spirit,  with  a tinge  of  seutimeu  - 
alism  and  with  elasticity  m rhyttim ..  the 
acteristics  of  the  work  disappeai . It  s a veiy 
v noem  Mr  Pope,  but  it  is  not  Homer. 

Mr.  Paderewski  played  the  Beethoven  Sonata 
op  109  Surely  a pianist  might  be  excused  for 
taking  any  liberty  with  this  work,  in  the  hope  of 
" agreeable  or  at  least  intelligible.  1 


For  with  the  exception  of  the  theme  and 
first  variation,  what  is  there  in  the  sonata  that 
suits  the  character  of  the  pianoforte  or  can  pos- 
sibly charm  the  hearer?  There  are  many  sincere 
people  who  try  to  find  a peculiar  pleasure  in  the 
writings  of  Beethoven’s  latest  period,  and  they 
are  almost  willing  to  argue  from  the  premise 
that  deafness  is  apt  to  sharpen  musical  acumen , 
for  they  accept  gladly  the  dullest  measures  of 
this  period,  and  they  prefer  the  mcoherency 
that  is  found  at  times  in  them  to  the  clear  and 
rounded  beauty  of  his  earlier  years.  No  one 
was  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Paderewski 
interpretation  yesterday  afternoon,  and  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  anyone  would  nave 
seriously  objected  if  he  had  played  the  move- 
ments in  inverted  order. 

The  other  numbers  of  the  programme  w ere 
Schumann’s  r. tildes  Symphoniquos  w lie  i 
were  finely  played  as  a whole,  although  in  tno 
finale  there  was  an  extravagance  m the  use  ot 
power;  nocturne  in  F.  Mazurka,  qnd  fantasie 
op.  49.  Chopin;  Cracovienue,  Paderewski, 
Etude,  Liszt;  and  Etude  in  C,  Rubinstein,  ik. 
Paderewski’s  peculiar  abilities  were  not  so  dis- 
played in  these  numbers,  however,  as  in  a little 
song  without  words  by  Mendelssohn,  which  lie 
played  in  answer  to  the  response  that  fol- 
lowed his  own  piece.  For  some  reason 
or  other  he  was  not  in  the  vein,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  exhibition  of  mechanism  in 
the  Liszt  etude,  his  playing  of  yesterday  does 
not  call  ior  words  of  unusual  praise,  the  man 
seemed  nervous  and  worried,  as  though  he  were 
playing  against  time.  He  was  often  extrava- 
gant in  his  treatment  of  questions  of  tempo  ana 
in  his  employment  of  downright  animal  force. 

1 He  was  listened  to  eagerly  by  a very  large  audi- 
ence. and  he  was  verv  loudly  applauded.  Alter 
the  Rubinstein  etttde  he  was  recalled  again  and 
again.  He  played  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  thanks  a version  of  the  "Ruins  ot  Athens 
March.”  the  origin  of  all  Russian,  Turkish  and 
other  national  patrols.  His  playing  of  it  was  far 
below  his  reputation ; it  was  far  below  the  stand- 
ard that  any  sincere  pianist  should  constantly 

hold  in  mind.  . 

Mr.  Paderewski  will  play  this  afternoon  in 
Music  Hall  at  2.30  o’clock.  pHnJp  Hale. 


wsm 


Wlr.  Paderewski’s  Recital. 

Mr.  Paderewski  gave  the  last  of  a series  of 
pianoforte  recitals  yesterday  afternoon  in  Music 
Hall.  There  was  a very  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience. 

It  was  a remarkable  concert.  Tlie  programme 
tested  severely  the  mental  and  physical  strength 
of  the  pianist,  as.  well  as  his  versatility.  Mr. 
Paderewski  was  on  this  occasion  full’  equal  to 
the  appointed  task.  He  played  throughout  the 
afternoon  with  unabated  strength.  Ho  played 
with  consummate  care,  aud  even  his  extrava- 
gances seemed  deliberate.  For  he  was  extrava- 
gant at  times:  in  tempo,  as  in  certain  of  the 
Mendelssohn  variations;  and  he  pounded  at 
times,  and  he  pounded  lustily.  Then*  are  faults 
of  exulting  virtuosoship,  and  Mr.  fjjidcrewski 
has  not  yet  completely  outgrown  the  desire  to 
startle  and  astound.  Again,  his  temperament 
urges  on  his  fleet  fingers;  but  even  in  his  ex 
travagances  he  is  never  brutally  offensive,  as- 
is  D'Albert  when  he  smites  with  his  ponder 
o is  fists  the  unoffending  keys. 

Mr  Paderewski  first  gave  a thoughtful  read- 
ing of  Mendelssohn’s  "Variations  Serieusos, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  occasional  too 
great  rapidity,  his  performance  was  worthy  of 
-ho  highest  praise.  Particul  arly  delightful  was 
“*■  -aying  of  the  J 1th.  for  its  exquisite  can- 
•hat  of  the  13th.  for  its  singing  of  the 
alline  purity  of  tie  -/ncca.o 


thirty-second  notes  in  counterpoint,  arrtf'  that  ot 
the  14th,  for  its  rich  simplicity.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  unusually  tine  and  distinct  per- 
formance  of  Beethoven’s  sonata  op.  11^*  . lhis 
sonata  is  seldom  played,  and  unless  it  is  under 
the  fingers  of  a great  pianist  it  is.  asa^si  hole, 
unbearable.  Wliat  Beethoven  may  have 
heard  when  he  wrote  it  _ is  one 
thing.  What  he  actually  wrote  is  another. 
There  is  the  superb  introduction,  and  there  is 
the  ineffable  beauty  of  the  arietta.  But  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  variations  that  fo.low  the 
arietta?  What  did  Beethoven  mean  when  he 

invented  his  rhythmic  puzzles  when  he  crowded 

his  notes  together?  Or  what  effect  did  he  in  his 
daftness  imagine  when  ho  wrote  those  strange, 
inarticulate  moanings  upon  a pedal  bass,  it 
as  though  he  sketched  orchestral  thoughts  and 
jotted  them  down  lor  safe  keeping  in  pianoforte 
form.  That  Mr.  Paderewski  gave  these  singu- 
lar pages  coherence  by  his  mechanism  and  in 
telligenceis  in  itself  the  highest  praise. 

Jtwasagreat  pleasure  to  hear  the  Pastorale 
and  Capriccio  of  Domenico  Scarlatti,  the  great 
clavier-player  of  his  day  ; aud  it  seems  ungra- 
cious in  view  of  the  delightful  manner  m which 
they  were  played  to  raise  the  question  whether 
works  designed  for  a tinkling  instrument  ot 
great  limitations  should  be  playod  upon  a grand 
pianoforte  as  though  they  were  written  for  it. 
Still  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  compositions  of 
Scarlatti  and  Couperin  disappears  when  they 
are  heard  in  halls  of  large  dimensions  and  irom 

orchestra-defying  instruments. 

The  Liszt  arrangement  of  Hark,  hark,  the 
lark  ’’was  repeated,  and  after  the  Chopin  Sonata 
in  B flat  minor  the  enthusiasm  was  unbounded. 

Possibly  this  was  owing  to  the  familiarity  of  the 
audience  with  the  funeral  march.  It  is  a march 
that  every  one  knows,  and  yet  nearly  every 
pianist  thinks  he  has  found  in  it  something  new 
tosay.  The h^rer  is  too  apt  also  to  encourage 
a novel  reading.  The  trio  as -played  by  Mr. 
Paderewski  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  com 
Tciousness,  and  the  trio  of  the  scherzo,  as  well 
as  the  finale,  that  stumbling  block  to  many,  was 
given  in  a more  irreproachable  manner.  The 
playing  of  the  finale  was  wonderfully  fine,  the 
sotto  voce  was  so  skillfully  maintained,  there 
was  such  a suggestion  of  dust  and  ashes, of  t 
vanity  of  all  things  real,  when  once  tho  fu,ie  ^ 

marches  sounded  for  the  dead  and  for  those 

that  are  obliged  to  live.  . • own 

The  other  numbers  were  the  pianist  s ow 

rCSX  ‘ ^Tdie^'s  not 
series  of  recitals  in  February.  ^ Halr 


Mr.  John  Whittlesey,  who  was  the  teller 
of  the  Northampton  Bank  at  the  time  of  the  | 
robbery,  has  never  been  willing  to  sign  the  j 
petition  for  the  pardon  of  Dunlap.  Alter  all  j 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should  still  re-  j 
member  the  midnight  alarm,  and  the  personal 
violence  offered  him  when  he  refused  to  com-  j 
ply  with  the  wishes  of  the  burglars. 

The'  Countess  of  Clancarty,  formerly  1 
known  as  Belle  Bilton,  the  concert  hall  , 
Binger,  has  given  birth  to  boy-twins.  It  is 
gabled  that  the  friends  of  the  Countess  be- 
(jgve  that  the  advent  of  the  twins  will  bring 
about  the  social  recognition  of  the  mother 
which  she  so  longs  for.  Napoleon,  and  not 
English  society,  formulated  the  maxim,  "The 
ireatest  woman  is  the  one  who  has  the  most 
jlnldren.”  Still,  the  British  Matron  may 
now  be  more  cordial  to  her. 

The  vitality  of  Walt  Whitman  is  remark- 
able, and  the  poison  that  entered  his  system 
when  he  was  nursing  the  soldiers  in  Wash-  | 
ington  hospitals  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
killing  him.  To-day  his  own  words  will  des-  J 
cribe  his  own  condition ; “ As  some  old, 

broken  soldier,  after  a long,  hot,  wearying 
march,  or  haply  after  battle,  at  twilight, 
hobbling,  answering  company  roll-call,  Here, 
with  vital  voice,  reporting  y:et,  saluting  the 
Officer  over  all.”  

It  is  stated,  and  on  good  authority,  that 
the  gross  receipts  of  the  last  three  1 ade- 
rewski  recitals  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$i)000.  Mr.  Paderewski  receives  irom  Messrs. 
Steinway  & Sons  $300  for  eacli  conceit.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  task  to  compute,  at 
the  end  of  the  musical  season,  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  the  people  of  this  city  in  the 
tickling  of  the  ear.  A more  important  ques- 
tion, however,  would  be  this : Is  the  musical 
health  of  the  town  seriously  benefited  by  the 
great  number  of  concerts?  And  do  our  own 
pianists  and  singers  profit  by  what  they 
hear;  or  is  curiosity  gratified  and  fashion 
amused  ? 

In  view  of  the  talk  about  a seepnd  visit  of  ! 
Rubenstein  to  this  country,  it  is_  well  to  1 
remember  what  he  says  in  his  Autobiography 
about  his  first:  “For  a time  I was  tinder  the 
entire  control  of  the  manager.  May  heaven 
preserve  us  from  such  slavery ! Under  these 
conditions  there  is  no  chance  for  art— one 
grows  into  an  automaton,  simply  performing 
mechanical  work;  no  dignity  remains  to  the 
artist,  he  is  lost.  . . - The  receipts  and 
the  success  were  invariably  gratifying,  but 
it  was  all  so  tedious  that  ! began  to  despise 
myself  and  my  art.  So  profound  was  my 
dissatisfaction  that  when,  several  years 
later  I was  asked  to  repeat  my  Amerjcau 
tour,’ with  half  a million  francs  guaranteed 
to  ni-i.  i ri  fusei  point-blank.” 


What  would  even  the  most  peaceable  of 
our  fellow  townsmen  do  if,  as  he  reached 
the  door  of  a theatre,  an  officer  tapped  him 
upon  the  shoulder  and  said  unto  him,  “ Nay, 
good  friend,  you  cannot  enter.  1 see  that 
y ou  have  the  influenza.  Go  to  your  home.”  I 
Would  he  not  expostulate  and  paw  the  air?  f 
Yet  in  Dover,  England,  a number  of  per- 
sons who  were  suffering  from  influenza  find 
who  had  frequented  public  places  were 
charged  with  violating  the  health  law,  con- 
victed and  fined  32.5  apiece;  and  there  was  , 
no  popular  outcry  against  this  tyranny  of  the 
law.  

Mr.  D.  J.  Meserole,  who  shot  and  killed 
some  time  ago  Mr.  Theodore  Larbig  in  a 
Brooklyn  flat,  under  peculiarly  unpleasant 
circumstances,  was  tried  and  acquitted,  and 
has  now  applied  for  admission  to  Ply'mouth  j 
Church,  as  a proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
conversion  and  as  the  first  step  toward  a 
better  life  has  parted  this  week  with  his  seat 
in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Not  that 
he  gave  it  away,  and  thus  tempted  a brojAr,  \ 
but  he  sold  it  for  321,000.  fl  I 

So  Puck  and  Judge  are  to  be  dropped  from 
the  list  of  the  periodicals  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary. Of  course  if  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Library  compels  this  action  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  said.  It  has  been  stated 
by  certain  of  the  officers  that  these 
papers  are  only  comic,  and  that 

they  serve  no  educational  purpose. 
But  surely  satire,  humor  and  caricature  are 
powerful  educational  weapons,  as  the  poli- 
ticians and  social  pretenders  of  all  countries 
will  testify.  There  is  no  more  relentless  foe 
to  folly  than  ridicule;  the  manners  are  often 
improved,  and  a sen^e  of  silliness 
aroused  by  a drawn  or  written  joke.  More 
serious  and  smug  papers  might  be  better 
spared  than  the  two  journals  of  satire  that 
serve  as  a medium  for  the  display  of  the 
originality  of  such  men  as  Keppler,  Gillam, 
Opper  and  Bunner.  The  future  historical 
value  of  $uch  papers,  illustrating  as  they  do 
the  current  opinions  and  the  methods  of 
political  contest,  is  worth  considering. 


/-  fz~ 

r MUSIC. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bernhard 
Listemann.  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre.  The  orchestra  was  assisted 
‘by  Mr.  Richard  Burmeister.  the  pianist,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Clifford,  the  baritone.  Mr.  Augusto 
Rotoli  was  the  accompanist* 

Tschaikowski’ s orchestral  fantasia,  or  sym- 
phonic poem,  " Francesca  da  Rimini,  was  given 
for  the  first  time  in  this  city.  This  composition 
is  an  attempt  to  tell,  or  at  least  to  suggest  in 
music,  the  story  of  Madonna  Francesca,  the  sad 
story  which  so  moved  the  grim,  gaunt  Tuscan 
when  he  heard  it.  that  he  swooned  away  as  if  lie 
had  been  dying,  and  fell,  even  as  a dead  body 
falls  It  should  tell  of  the  war  between  the 

father  and  the  lords  Malafesta;  of  the  marriage 
between  Francesca  and  Gianciotto,  a man  or 
great  spirit.  " albeit  he  was  rude  in  appearance 
and  a cripple;”  of  the  love  that  sprang  up 
between  her  and  her  brother-in-law  Polo,  a 
handsome  mail,  very  pleasant,  and  of  a cour- 
teous breeding;”  of  the.  luss  upon  her  mouth, 
all  quivering;  of  the  lifting  of  the  dagger  y 
the  suspicious  husband  and  the  killing  of  Po  , 
of  the  guilty  couple  ever  borne  onward  by  the 
winds  of  hell,  and  uttering  lamentations.  Here, 

I indeed,  is  a subject  for  the  poet  or  painter  Can 
1 a musician  in  l.is  art  vie  with  the  terrible  hn^ 
of  Dante,  with  the  matchless  prose  of  Boccaccio, 
or  with  the  imagination  of  the  painter  who  puts 

the  scene  before  the  eye?  . 

Admitting  that  it  is  possible,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  composition  of  Tschaikowski  is 
a disappointment.  To  be  sure,  the  performance, 
though  earnest  and  in  good  faith,  was  unt'*“®' 
ful  and  generally  inadequate,  but  V 

stuff  itself  is  of  a .poor  material.  Neither  Lie  > 
tragedy  nor  tlm  passion  is  nobly  reproduced. 
There  is  fuss,  there  is  fury,  there  is 
use  of  rvthmic  devices  and  ingenious  otostru- 
mental  combinations.  There  is  no  l^ge  naL 
Pitating  melody,  as  in  his  "Romeo  and  Juliet, 
there  is  no  irresistible  climax.  rhere  are.  °n 
the  other  hand,  purposeless  them*,  too £ -den* 
strivings  after  effect,  and  there  is.  ahoieall, 
unpardonable  prolixity.  Still,  these  are  but 
imp“ns  after  a first  and  unsat  is.  actory 

' The  other  orchestral  numbers  were  Prof. 
Paine’s  Prelude  to  "Gidipus.”  a broadly Jle- 
signed  and  finely  scored  work,  which  is  hoard 

too  seldom;  Saint-Saens  s lntro.luvt.on  to  Th» 

Deliwe  ” which  was  coarsely  played,  ana  in 
which  the  solo  lost  its  beauty  muter  the  feverish 
o - of  Mr  de  Seve:  and  Raff’s  Tarantella.  The  I 
Fishcrmaiden  of  Trocida.”  which  was  Played 
with  commendable  tire  and  s«  m,  , . 

Mr.  Richard  Burmeister  gave  a thought! at 
and  scholarly  reading  of  the  Beethoven  piam> 
forte  concerto  in  E flat.  His  »a«cha“ism  » 

! adequate,  and  bis  playing  throughout  "*» 

1 marked  by  ca.ru  hikI  clc&ruuas- 


) 


tht*  fount  s ail  from 
ro,”  with  orchestral  ac- 

mui  itotoii's  *'i-» 
min  bandera.”  with  pianoforte  accompaniment. 
Mr  Clifford's  intonation  was  not  always  sure. 

md  lin  sang  the  variou  selection* 

Ir  in.atic  distinction  ; so  , I, at  certain  errors  >0 
tone  Production,  as.  for  instance,  attack  ne  «• 
Iowa  tone  and  tlien  climbing  up  until  the  de- 
Sired  tone  was  reached,  wern  the  less  eas.lv  Par- 

ll<Tlm  next  concert  will  no  given  Thursday 
afternoon.  Jan.  U.  when  rh^wickatwwtM  . 
••The  Miller's  Daughter  and  t liahner  s ■ P 
ish  Rhapsodic”  will  bo  played  for  tho  nrst 

wUl  bo  heard  in  his  second 


TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 


The  old  habit  of  solemnly  making  resolu- 
1 tions  at  a certain  moment  between  the . last 
day  of  one  year  and  the  first  day  of  another 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute,  so  far  as 
I journals  and  family  oat*  are  <*»«™ed. 
Pays  formerly  sot  apart  have  lost  their 
particular  significance,  for  this  is.  a 
irreverent  generation.  Besides,  the  ceremony 
of  listening  to  the  strokes  of  the  clock  In  the 
privacy  of  home  is  often  marred  by  the  dis- 
l covery  that  tho  clock  is  out  of  time,  and 
therefore  promises  made  by  it  are  no  more 
I binding  than  those  made  after  breakfast  the 
next  day. 


It  seems  that  there  is  at  present  here  in 
Boston  an  animated  discussion  in  the  columns 
of  an  evening  paper  concerning  applause. 
One  correspondent  accuses  tho  audience  at 
the  last  Paderewski  concert  of  greed  because 
it  cried  for  more  after  the  final  number  of  the 
programme.  There  are  indignant  answers 
to  this  charge.  One  letter  says  that 
to  “want  more”  reflects  a high 
taste  of  culture.  The  writer  thinks 
that  Mr  Paderewski  must  have  been  very 
much  pleased  with  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion. as  the  “ audience  was  made  up  largely 
of  musicians,  highly  flavored  with  the  gilded 
contingency  of  the  city.”  * ow  when  a man 
plays  such  an  exhausting  programme  as  the 
one  of  the  last  Paderewski  concert,  a pro- 
gramme demanding  over  two  hours  foi  its 
performance,  it  surely  seems  greedy  n < 

I audience  to  insist  that  he  should 
play  extra  numbers.  There  is  certainly  no 
possible  objection  to  long-contiitued  applause. 
It  is  a conventional  manner  of  expressing 
warm  approbation  and  also  a safety  value 
for  hysterical  exuberance.  But  to  drag  a 
I pianist  from  his  well-earned  rest,  even  wi 
friendly  hands,  is  another  matter. 


The  bad  luck  of  Columbus  pursued  him 
1 after  death  and  still  pursues  him,  like  the 
villain  in  George  Thatcher’s  famous  mono- 
logue. The  country  he  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered was  not  named  after  him ; his  latest 
biographers  have  taken  great  pains  to  show 
that  he  really  was  not  much  of  a man  after 
all  ‘ and  now  scientific  gentlemen  in  Wash- 
ington are  wrestling  over  his  body,  which  is 
either  in  Havana  or  in  San  Domingo,  ror- 
jtunately,  these  things  are  of  but  little  mo- 
iment  to  the  discoverer.  


The  German  iron  heel  is  ground  deeper  and 
deeper  day  by  day  into  the  soil  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  In  accordance  with  a new  law  all 
'salaries  must  be  calculated  in  marks  instead  I 
of  francs,  and  all  bookkeeping  must 
I be  done  in  German  money.  Fine 
and  imprisonment  will  follow  any  vio- 
lation of  this  law.  But  all  these 
attempts  to  Germanize  the  conquered  people 
act  merely  upon  the  surface.  In  olden  days 
the  victors  often  treated  plundered  provinces 
in  a similar  fashion,  but  in  vain.  Nor  can 
the  Germans  root  out  long-established 
customs  and  long  observed  traditions 
by  peremptory  legislation.  Even  though 
the  carrying  of  a franc  should  be  punished 
with  death,  the  good  people  of  Alsace  will 
undoubtedly  reckon  in  francs  for  years  to 
come,  and  the  glass  of  light  beer  will  be  sold 
for  three  or  four  sous.  The  bayonet  is  not  as 
strong  as  habit. 


0 aM.  2- 
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There  was  a remarkable  omission  in  the 

._  t 


proclamation  issued  by  the  manager  of  Ade- 
lina Patti,  immediately  on  touching  Ameri-  j 
ican  soil.  It  was  announced  with  a flourish  i 
of  trumpets  that  the  City  of  Paris  was  al- 
lowed to  make  an  additional  trip  in  order  to 
| bring  her  over;  that  the  prima  donna  was 
.glad  to  get  back  to  New  York ; that  she  was 
|the  only  passenger  who  was  not  sea-sick; 
and  there  was  the  usual  performance  of  vari- 
iations  unci'  the  familiar  themes,  Wales,  Art 
|iz>i.  But  the-  fact  was  not  inen- 
at  this  would  be  positively  i)er  last 
yell  appearance  before  quitting  the 


| Director  D1  Ccsnola  of  the  Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art  does  not  think  that  tin 
people  of  New  York  will  be  allowed  in  the 
future  to  visit  the  Museum  Sunday*  unless 

the  money  for  tho  expenses  comes  from  some 
. , _ miiirtor  as  the  trustees  aro  tired  of 
always  putting  their  hands  into  their  pock- 
ets." Now,  tho  average  number  of  visitors 
> , nach  Sunday ; nnd  tho  average  ut- 

mSce  during  "he  've«k  days  is  only  about 
2000  To  open  the  Museum  the  Sundays  of 
another  year  will  cost  $12,000.  And  yet 
there  is  hesitation  in  this  matter,  and  peon  o 
of  the  great  city  of  New  York  are  apt  to 
apeak  of  neighboring  towns  as  provincial  ■ 


| Now  that  there  is  so  much  discussion  con- 
cerning applause,  its  dogree  and  its  continu- 
ance.^ i*  singular  that  no  one  has  advocated 

the  rehabilitation  of  hissing  as  a means  of 
showing  displeasure  and  correcting  real  or 
fancied  evils.  Our  German,  French  and 
Italian  nelghbors-and  often  the  Enghsh 
claim  the  right  to  hiss  as  well  as 
to  applaud.  Of  lato  years  wre  have 
grown  squeamish  in  this  matter, 
and  when  we  pay  to  hear  a singer  or  P'anist, 
or  to  see  a play,  we  are  expected  to  show 
signs  of  approval ; but  if  we  are  dissatisfied 
we  can  only  twist  uneasily  in  our  seats.  If  a 
singer  or  player,  however,  take  unwarrant- 
able liberties  with  a musical  composition  or 
impose  by  trickery  and  affectation  upon  the 
good-nature  of  the  hearer,  why  should  not 
the  latter  be  allowed  to  openly  resent  it : 
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THE  SYMPHONY. 


Goldmark’s  Overture  to 
“ Prometheus  Bound.” 


A Few  Remarks  Concerning 
Local  Color, 


With  a Short  Digression  Upon 
Cadenzas. 


The  programme  of  tho  eleventh  Symphony 
concert  was  as  fellows:  Overture,  "Prometheus 
Bound,”  Goldmark;  Symphonic  Concerto  for 
violin  and  viola  (first  movement),  Mozart,  En- 
tr’acte in  B flat,  "Rosamunde,”  Schubert,  Sym- 
phony No.  2 in  D major,  Brahms. 

The  two  works  in  which  tho  individuality  of 
Goldmark  is  most  strongly  felt  are  the  " Sakun- 
tala”  overture  and  the  opera,  " The  Queen  ot 
Sheba.”  This  individuality  is  at  the  same  time 
Hebraic.  Hungarian  and  what  is  vaguely  de- 
scribed  as  Oriental:  that  is  to  say,  Jewish 
chants,  Hungarian  modes  and  rhythms,  and  in- 
tervals  that  are  used  by  Eastern  people  all  give  a 
peculiar  color  to  his  music.  Then  there  must 
be  added  a pomp  that  is  borrowed  from  Meyer- 
beer,  and  a richness  of  instrumentation  that  is 
due  to  W agner. 

The  individuality  of  Goldmark  is,  then, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  feeling  of  what  is 
called  “ local  color  ” and  its  ability  to  expross 
it.  Johannes  Weber,  the  learned  and  sarcastic 
musical  editor  of  Le  Temps,  defines  "local 
color”  as  the  property  attributed  to  music  of  its 
complying  with  the  time  and  the  country  with 
which  the  subject  of  a vocal  or  instrumental 
work  is  concerned ; and  ho  is  bold  enough  to 
add  that  it  is  merely  a musical  illusion.  Thus, 
he  savs,  " to  make  Oriental  music,  they  imitate 
the  rhythms  and  the  melodic  forms  employed 
by  Arabs;  hut  the  hearer  must  first  be  told  that 

they  are  Oriental.”  Without  stopping  hero  to 
argue  the  question— and  there  is  sound  sense 
in  many  of  Weber’s  theories  on  this  subject— 
it  may  bo  said  that  Goldmark,  by  using  old 
Jewish  chants,  by  employing  harmonies 
abounding  in  auprrnonted  fourths  and  dimm- 
ished  sixths,  by  constant  stuffings  from  major 
to  minor,  suggested  to  an  imaginative  hearer 
the  East.  The  listener  was  in  the  synagogue, 
or  he  saw  strange  and  oppressively  luxurious 
vegetation;  or  in  the  desert,  parched  with 
thirst,  he  saw  afar  off  the  camels  of  tho  mer- 
chants ; or  venerable,  white-bearded  men,  half 
stupefied  by  heavy  perfumes,  stretched  on  their 
rugs,  watching,  as  in  an  opium  dream,  the  sway- 
ing bodies  of  swart  dancing  girls.  Tho  music 
was  as  the  odor  of  tuberoses,  of  “charred 
frankincense  and  grated  sandal  wood. 

It  lulled,  it  cloyed,  it.  enervated.  Its 
sensuousness  approached  sensuality.  Such  was 
the  eff  ect  produced  by  Goldmark’s  local  color. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  "Sakun- 
tala”  the  hearer  was  prepared  by  the  very  title 
for  an  Eastern  atmosphere,  und  in  "The  Queen 
oi  Sheba”  the  eyes  were  regaled  by  Eastern 
scenes.  Eastern  costumes  and  Eastern  group- 
ings. Ho  was,  therefore,  ready  to  accept  tho 
I jnusic  as  Eastern,  provided  it  was  strange  to  him 
I and  in  keeping  with  what  went  upon  the  stage. 


Now,  when  Goldmark  wrt>l(T ah  overturn  ami 

called  it  " Overturo  to  Promolheu*  Bound  of 

zEschylus,"  he  necessarily  was  obliged  to  lay 
aside  the  coloring  that  had  nindo  him  an  In- 
dividuality. Balkis,  the  Quean  of  Siielm.  do- 
Itghltng  in  luxury,  tempting  Solomon  with  hard 
questions,  coquetting  with  tho  courtiors,  and 
tho  lonely  Prometheus,  bound  down  in  a cleft  of 
n reck  in  ft  waste  place  In  Hoythln.  are  two  very 
different  subjects  for  musical  treatment.  So 
Goldmark  was  obliged  to  rearrange  bis  palette. 
Ills  individuality  vanished  with  the  discarded 
colors.  If  tho  composer’s  name  wore  not  upon 
tlie  nrogrummo,  no  one  would  say  ut  once  dur- 
ing the  playing  of  the  "Prometheus,”  "Why, 
this  is  Goldmark’s  music.” 

Goldmark  has  given  the  title  without  adding 
o descriptive  text.  The  question  then  is,  does 
the  music  give  the  hearer  an  adequato  idea  of 
the  great  tragedy  of  iEschylus?  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  details,  to  pry  curioualv,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  tho  chaining  of  the  enemy 
of  Zens,  tho  coinfort  vainly  brought  by  the 
Oocanides,  the  gnawing  of  the  eternal  vulture, 
the  plaint  of  the  wandering  Io.  tho  combined 
attack  of  the  elements  upon  the  heaven-defying 
sufferer.  But  does  the  music  riso  in  tragic  gran- 
deur to  the  level  of  the  play?  Is  it  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  iEschylu*,  that  moves  us 
so  deeply  even  when  filtered  through  tho 
baldest,  most  prosaic  translation?  No.  it  must  j 
bo  confessed  that  there  is  a sublimity  in  tho  | 
first  and  in  the  last  speech  of  Prometheus  that  | 
Goldmark  with  all  bis  imagination  lias  not 
rivaled.  Try  as  he  may.  let  him  call  upon  tho 
brass  to  do  the  bravest,  lot  him  goad  tho  strings 
to  fury,  he  is  to  Aeschylus  as  the  explosion  of 
cannon  crackers  to  tho  ” spasms  of  the  sky  and 
the  shatter  of  tlie  sea.”  In  spite  of  modern 
theories,  music  is  not  an  interchangeable  art. 
There  are  emotions,  there  aro  phenomena  that 
aro  hettcr  expressed  in  proso,  poetry  or  painting 
than  in  music.  And  noblor,  more  impassioned 
music  is  often  suggesied  by  the  writer  or 
painter  than  is  in  the  power  of  the  musician  to 
invent. 

Goldmark  called  it  “Prometheus.”  He  might 
as  well  have  called  it  “Hamlet”  or  "Orestes” 
or  “Napoleon.”  He  chose  “ Prometheus,”  and. 
therefore,  necessarily  puthimself  in  comparison 
with  the  Grecian  poet.  But  let  us  not  insist 
upon  this  point.  For  without  giving  a detailed 
programme.  Goldmark  has  indicated  by  tho  title 
both  to  the  orchestra  and  to  the  hearer  his  in- 
tention ; and  as  Rubinstein  has  well  remarked  in 
his  new  book,  “ Music  and  Its  Masters.”  “every 
composer  has  put  into  his  work  a certain  spirit- 
ual meaning,  that  is,  a programme,  with  the 
conviction  that  the  hearer  will  understand  it.” 
It  is  then  an  affair  between  the  individual 
hearer  and  the  composer,  provided 

the  composer's  meaning  is  fully  ex- 
pressed by  the  player  or  players. 

To  one  it  may  be  the  very  Prometheus;  to 
another  an  effective  concert-overture,  too  long, 
with  too  much  treatment  of  the  second  theme, 
but  interesting  in  its  instrumentation;  to  a 
third  it  may  be  pretentious,  full  of  bluster,  weak 
in  melody  and  without  a suggestion  of  the  spirit 
of  the  antique. 

It  is  too  long.  It  is  not  always  well  defined. 
And  what  has  the  sentimental  second  theme  or 
the  fanfare  of  brass  to  do  with  the  tragedy  of 
zEschylus?  Nor  in  spite  of  the  orchestral 
crashes  is  there  a full  expression  of  the  storm 
that  raged  in  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  a storm 
mightier  than  the  war  of  tho  elements  waged 
against  him.  It  is  an  extremely  modern  treat- 
ment of  an  antique  subject.  It  is  at  times  effec- 
tive. often  ingenious,  and  always  worthy  of 
respect.  But  is  neither  characteristic  of  JSschy- 
lus  nor  of  Goldmark. 

The  beautiful  “Rosamunde”  music  is  well 
known.  The  Brahms  Symphony  has  been  so 
often  heard  at  these  concerts  that  it  does  not 
call  for  extended  comment.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  genial  works  of  the  composer,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  second  movement,  it 
is  crowded  with  musical  boauties.  Tho  true 
disciple  of  Brahm.  however,  will  always,  no 
doubt,  prefer  the  second  to  the  other  movements 
chiefly  on  account  of  a complexity  that  danger- 
ously approaches  dullness. 

\ The  first  movement  of  Mozart’s  symphonic 
concerto  for  violin  an  1 viola  was  played  for 
first  time  at  these  concerts.  The  solo  inst 
nients  were  played  by  Messrs.  Loefflcr  a 
Kneisel.  and  with  rare  taste,  perfect  mechanis 
and  absolute  sympathy.  Tiie  movement  its! 
is  broadly  treated  and  it  almost  assumes  sym-' 
phonic  proportions.  The  solo  instruments  are 
generally  handled  anfiphonally.  exchanging 
phrases  in  different  tonal  positions.  They  aro 
seldom  found  moving  in  a two-voice  passage 
where  each  has  a separate  and  independent 
walk.  A long  and  elaborate  cadenza  was  intro- 
duced by  Hellemsberger.  The  cadenza  is  gen- 
erally a thing  to  strike  terror  to  the  stout- 
est soul.  It  is  too  often  a rambling 
composition  of  inordinate  length,  in  which  tho 
performer  is  given  an  opportunity  to  indulge 
himself  in  scale  an<f~  arpeggio  practice,  and  in 
the  display  of  mastery  of  technical  difficulties 
Occasionally  there  is  a slight  reference  to  U] " 


composer  whose  work  is  thus  embellished, 
much  as  to  say,  “ I am  not  wholly  unmindful  i 
you,”  and  the  interest  of  the  audience  is  coni 
fined  to  guesses  as  to  tho  time  consumed  in  ill 
delivery  and  the  ability  ot  the  performer  t! 

• finally  join  the  orchestra  in  the' proper  tonality! 
There  is  an  estimable  musician  of  advanced] 
years  in  Leipzic,  named  Reinecke,  wboisa  most] 
grevious  offender  in  this  respect,  and  who  seems 
to  regard  all  music  as  a -field  for  the  sowing  of 
j possible  cadenzas.  It  is  a ploasure  to  slate  thai 
jthe  Hellemsbergor  cadenza  was  a most  agrejj 
able  exception. 
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The  playing  of  the  orchestra  in  the  overture 
and  the  symphony  was  distinguished  for  its 
brilliancy  and  tiery  swing;  and  the  "Rosa- 
rnunde”  music  was  upon  tho  whole  discreetly 
and  at  the  same  time  sympathetically  given. 
But  the  attack,  especially  in  the  overture,  was 
not  always  precise,  and  throughout  the  evening 
the  brass  was  coarse,  and  at  times  brutal.  Ihe 
trumpets  and  trombones,  as  in  other  concerts  of 
l this  season,  were  special  offenders,  and  the  j 
horns  have  apparently  lost  their  characteristic 
Rtone. 

r The  programme  of  the  next  concert  is  Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished’  Symphony  and  Schumann’s 
| “Manfred”  music.  Mr.  Kiddle  will  read  the 
l poem,  and  the  singers  will  he  Mrs.  Nikisch, 
Mrs.  Wyman,  Messrs.  Heinrich.  Lamson,  Meyn, 

I Sargent,  Morawski.  and  a chorus  from  the  j 

Ceciliu’  Philip  Hale. 


THE  ElfEISEL  QUARTETTE. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartette  se- 
ries was  given  last  evening  in  Union  Hall.  The 
programme  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  each 
of  the  numbers  was  played  for  the  first  time  at 
these  concerts.  Unfortunately  the  concert  was 
too  long.  It  lasted  dver  two  hours,  and  when 
chamber  music  is  heard  for  that  length  of  time 
the  ear  is  generally  fatigued,  however  admira- 
ble the  performance  may  be. 

The  first  number  was  a quartette  in  E flat 
major  by  Karl  von  Dittersdorf,  the  distinguished 
violinist  and  composer,  who  died  at  tho  very 
end  of  the  last  century.  ‘‘The  darling  of  our 
nation.”  Gerber  called  him  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Musicians  written  before  Dittergdorf’s  death. 
During  the  composer’s  lifetime  he  was  chiefly 
known  by  his  violin  playing,  his  operas,  his  ora- 
torios and  liis  symphonies  upon  sub- 
jects taken  from  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses— 
early  examples  of  programme  music. 
His  string  quartettes  are  not  mentioned 
by  his  contemporaries.  Nor  does  Dittersdorf 
himself  allude  to  them  in  his  fascinating  and 
pathetic  ‘‘Autobiography  a book  that  for  its 
genuine  sincerity,  its  frankness  in  exposing 
faults  of  character,  its  delightful  simplicity,  may 
ho  compared  to  the  memories  of  Cellini  and 
Restif.  And  yet  this  quartette  in  E flat  must 
cortainly  have  excited  attention  in  its  day. 
for  in  some  respects,  particularly  in  its  last 
movement,  where  the  first  violin  plays  a de- 
fiant gypsy  melody  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
bagpipedrone.it  was  ahead  of  its  time.  The 
first  movement  is  in  the  style  of 
Haydn,  smoothly  written,  melodious,  and 
interesting  throughout.  The  andante  is  distin- 
guished by  the  air  given  the  first  violin,  and  the 
menuet  is  of  the  old  fashioned  sort,  a compro- 
mise between  the  pomp  of  tho  court  danse  and 
the  jollity  of  the  romping  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
relief  in  these  days  when  so  many  musicians, 
less  richly  endowed  by  nature  than  Dittersdorf, 
strive  to  conceal  poverty  of  ideas  by  labored  at- 
tempts at  profundity ; when  they  must  be  char- 
acteristic at  any  cost;  and  when  they  talk 
knowingly  of  the  intellectual  in  music  and  of 
the  mission  of  music— it  is  a relief  to  hear  the 
honest  and  pretty  tunes  of  old  composers  who 
wrote  spontaneously. 

The  great  quartette  of  Beethoven  in  B flat,  op. 
130,  followed  the  Dittersdorf  number.  It  is  a 
wonderful,  an  almost  impossible  work.  There 
is  tho  noble  cavatino  that  Beethoven  confessed 
bad  moved  him  more  deeply  than  any  one  of 
his  melodies.  And  there  are  pages  that  inevita- 
bly seem  coarse  and  without  purpose  or  beauty 
owing  to  the  treatment  of  the  four  parts.  Per 
haps  the  critics  are  not  to  ho  blamed  who  claim 
that  the  earlier  quartettes  of  Beethoven  are 
music ; that  in  the  later  quartettes  music  occa- 
sionally occurs.  We  are  all  too  much  in  awe  of 
great  names.  We  are  too  apt  to  accept  every- 
thing that  is  written  by  a famous  man  as  wholly 
admirable.  We  do  not  even  reject  the  contents 
of  ins  waste  basket.  Now.  no  one  denies  the 
frequent  sublimity  of  thought,  the  marvelous 
effects  found  in  the  later  works  of  Beethoven; 
hut  when  it  is  said  that  they  are.  from  beginning 
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to  end  the  «uprome  expression  of  his  genius, 
that  is  a different  matter.  To  be  sure,  even  in 
these  alteged  days  of  liberty  of  thought  it  is 
counted  as  blasphemy  to  question  the  value  of 
these  later  works;  and  to  prefer  them  to  the 
rounded  compositions  of  the  earlier  period  is 
held  by  some  a sure  symptom  of  superior  musi- 
cal intelligence. 

The  final  number  was  Svendsen’s  octet  for 
strings,  op.  3.  It  ts  a long  and  carefully  elabo- 
rated work.  Tim  first  movement  is  perhaps  too 
carefully  treated,  and  the  thematic  development 
is  so  insisted  upon  that  the  themes  themselves 
lose  their  value,  which  is,  after  all,  hut  slight. 
The  second  movement  is  an  exceedingly  charac- 
teristic allegro  scherzando.  It  is  full  of  color, 
cleverly  arranged  for  the  instruments,  and 
there  is  a fantasy  displayed  that  at  times  is 
bizarre.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  tba  most  striking 
movement  of  the  work,  although  the  andante  is 
not  without  beauty,  and  the  finale  is  strongly 
written.  The  octet  suffered  from  its  position, 
oming  after  the  Beethoven  number,  which  had 
xhausted  the  attention  of  all  who  had  closely  I 
jllowed  It. 


The  performance  throughout  the  evening  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  These  works,  dif- 
fering so  widely  in  character,  were  all  most 
sympathetically  treated.  The  frankness  and  the 
simplicity  of  Dittersdorf  were  reproduced  with- 
out affectation ; and  the  romantic  spirit  of 
Beethoven  was  not  confounded  with  the  modern 
romanticism  of  Svendsen.  The  great  difficulties  i 
of  the  Beethoven  quartette  were  surmounted 
with  apparent  ease.  And  take  it  all  and  all,  the 
concert  was  a remarkable  exhibition  of  the  per- 
fection of  ensemble  playing.  In  the  octet 
Messrs.  Loeffler,  Krafft,  Novacek  and  Schulz  lent 
valuable  assistance. 

I lie  next  concert  will  be  given  Monday  even- 
ing, Jan.  2d.  Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zeisler  will  be 
tho  pianist.  | 

Philip  Hale. 


me  latest  addition  to  the  collection  of 
anecdotes  called  “Paderewskiana”  is  the 
following:  By  the  terms  of  the  original  con- 
tract Messrs.  Steinway  & Sons  paid  the 
Polish  pianist  $500  for  each  concert.  He 
saw  the  crowd  flock  to  hear  him;  he  was  ill 
at  ease  in  America  ; he  complained  bitterly  of 
the  heat  of  our  hotels;  he  grew  restless. 
Steinway  & Sons  remembered  the  D’Albert 
incident— how  that  little  pianoforte  gnome 
with  their  money  in  his  pocket  went  over  to 
a rival  house— and  they  trembled.  And  now 
Mr.  Paderewski  receives  the  gross  receipts  of 
each  concert  and  pays  the  expenses.  But  he 
is  obliged  to  play  the  Steinway  pianoforte. 

Mr.  James  Means,  the  inventor  of  the  new 
“Columbian  ” party,  lias  for  some  time  been 
a collector  of  hobby-horses,  which  he  exer- 
cised in  turn.  At  one  time  he  thought  and 
dreamed  of  bicycles  — Columbian  — and 
bicycles  alone.  Or  he  grew  enthusiastic  over 
a poet  and  went  about  making  proselytes.  It 
was  not  long  ago  that  he  became  enamored 
of  one  of  those  ingenius  machines  for  grind- 
ing out  symphonies,  sonatas  and  pot-pourris, 
which  for  their  appalling  precision  and  ease 
in  mastering  difficulties  arc  the  envy  of 
orchestras  and  the  despair  of  pianists.  But 
Mr.  Means  probably  finds  now  more  music 
in  the  future  of  his  party  and  its  influence 
upon  the  Mugwumps. 
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FIRST  YOUTH;  FEUFEE’S  rUTULAK. 

The  first  of  the  ’’  Young  People’s  Popular  ” i 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon.  Tho  orchestra  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Adele  Aus  der  Oho.  the  pianist, 
and  Miss  Maud  Powell,  the  violinist. 

The  first  number  of  the  programme  was 
Litolff’s  overture  to  “ King  Lear.”  a play  that 
has  beeu  used  as  an  opera  subject  by  Andre 
and  Semeladis.  Overtures  bearing  the 
same  title  have  been  composed  by  Leidgebel, 
Balakireff  and  Berlioz.  The  one  by  the  great 
Frenchman— alas!  it  is  too  seldom  heard— is  full 
of  the  grief  and  the  agony  and  the  raging  storm 
of  Shakspeare’s  tragedy.  In  comparison  with  it 
this  overture  by  Litolff  is  a poor  thing,  conven- 
tional and  dull.  And  what,  pray,  has  it  to  do 
with  Lear  or  Cordelia?  To  be  sure  it  is  not 
without  on  incongruous  and  tinsel  pomp,  not. 
perhaps,  out  of  place  in  an  overture  written  for 
some  special  occasion— for  the  opening  of  a Ger- 
man exposition  of  industries  or  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  a city  market. 

Three  numbers  by  American  composers  were 
hunched  together,  and.  as  the  overture,  they 
were  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  Pho 
name  of  Reginald  De  Koveu  has  been  hitherto 
associated  with  comic  operas  and  songs.  He  is 
now  the  musical  editor  of  the  New  York  Yvorld. 
He  has  given  the  orchestral  piece  played  yester- 
day the  title  "Danse  and  March  of  the  Gnomes.  ” 
The  gnome  is  a familiar  figure  in  the  musical 
menagerie,  and  his  habits  are  well  known,  lie 
delights  in  the  triangle,  the  cymbals  and  the 
bass  drum,  and  lie  prefers,  as  a rule,  the  minor 
mode  to  the  major.  Mr.  De  Loven’s  gnomes  liar  e, 
however,  learned  one  new  trick:  When  they 
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dance  they  whistle  the  tunes  of  Grieg.  Mr. 
der  Stucken’s  " Pagina  d’Amore  ” is  a melodious 
salon  piece  for  orchestra,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Bird’s 
” Carnival  Scene  ” is  an  echo  of  music  that  has 
been  written  before  his  day,  descriptive,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  descriptive  of  the  carnival.  The  in- 
strumentation is  clever— and  that  is  all. 

. Miss  Aus  der  Ohe  was  heard  in  Tschaikowsky’s 
concerto  in  B flat  minor.  This  concerto  gains 
with  each  hearing.  It  is  full  of  fine  fantasy, 
noble  frenzy,  haunting  melody,  and  skillful 
workmanship.  Above  all,  it  has  a strange, 
pungent,  savage  perfume.  It  makes  severe  de- 
mands "upon  the  temperament  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  pianist.  Now,  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe  is  a 
most  interesting  temperamental  study.  She 
glides  across  the  stage,  cool,  virginal,  the  Diana 
of  the  pianoforte:  but  the  moment  she  touches 
the  keys  she’ undergoes  a transformation ; and 
while  she  does  not  lose  her  ^elf-control  and 
while  she  watches  tho  flight  of  her  musical 
arrows,  little  by  little  she  becomes  intensely 
human.  Seldom  is  such  virility  seen 
in  a woman’s  playing;  and.  yesterday,  her 
feminine  instinct  of  refinement  kept  her  from 
abusing  her  strength.  So  that  whUo  her  per 
broads  Sfn-! 


formance  was  hold  and  

manly.it  was  also  impassioned 
'■ssion  required,  sho  showed  1 1^^^™ 
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mawkish.  Although  she  played  with  abandon,  [ 
the  ability  to  curb  her  passion  accompanied  the  ! 
display  of  her  temperament  She  was  most 
heartily  applauded. 

Miss  Maud  Powell  played  Saint-Saens’s  Rondo  j 
Capriccioso.  She  has  long  been  distinguished  | 
for  the  breadth  and  richness  of  her  toue,  the  j 
sureness  of  her  mechanism,  and  the  sincerity  of  j 
her  art.  To-day  she  plays  with  greater  elasticity  j 
and  with  more  marked  confidence  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  convictions.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
watch  the  steady  growth  of  this  admirable  vio- 
linist; it  is  also  a pleasure  to  foresee  that  she 
has  not  yet  reached  the  limits  of  her  capacity. 
She,  too,  was  most  warmly  applauded.  In  spite 
of  many  recalls  she  modestly  and  sensibly  con- 
tented herself  with  bowing  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  the  audience. 

The  final  number  of  the  programme  was  the 
brilliant  and  exhilarating  ballet  music  from 
Massenet’s  " Le  Cid.”  It  was  given  with  great 
spirit  and  with  a full  appreciation  of  its 
rhythms  and  its  colors. 

Philip  Hale. 
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THE  ORATORIO  COHCERT. 

There  was  a ” Grand  Concert  ” yesterday 
afternoon  in  Music  Hall.  The  programme  was 
made  up  of  “ gems  of  oratorio  and  song.”  An 
orchestra,  tinder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  Zer- 
robu,  played  discreet  accompaniments  and  a 
few  orchestral  numbers.  The  pianoforte  ac- 
companiments were  played  by  Mr.  How%rd  M. 
Dow. 

The  programme  was  nearly  as  long  as  Leoo- 
rello’s  catalogue,  and  as  the  concert  lasted  three 
hours  and  a quarter  a criticism  in  detail  is  out 
of  the  question.  These  concerts— for  there  have 
been  several  of  a similar  nature  during  the  'ast 
year— are  not  unlike  the  package  of  unclaimed 
goods  that  is  sold  at  a reasonable  price  to  some 
curious  spectator.  When  he  opens  it  he  is  apt 
to  find  trash— things  for  wjiich  he  has  no  use, 
and,  possibly,  one  or  two  articles  of  real  value. 
The  purchaser  bears  away  the  latter,  rejoicing 
aslhe  goes;  ho  leaves  the  rest  behind  him. 

• It  is  a Pleasure  to  state,  however,  that  the 
average  of  musical  merit  on  this  occasion  was 
higher  than  is  customary  at  such  concerts;  and 
there  were  a few  performances  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence. First  of  all  came  Mrs.  Basta-Tavary. 
who  made  such  a favorable  impression  during 
the  late  season  of  the  Minnie  Hauck  Opera 
Company.  Yesterday  she  sang  " Hear  ye,  Is- 
rael,” with  genuine  dramatic  fervor  and  dignity. 
In  the  well-known  aria  from  "Traviata”  she 
made  a full  display  of  her  temperament  and 
vocal  skill.  It  is  seldom  that  such  a heavy  voice 
is  at  the  same  time  so  flexible.  It  is  seldom  that 
a singer  is  equally  effective  iu  declamation  and  | 
coloratura.  But  Mrs.  Tavary  is  versatile,  | 
and  her  versatility  enables  her  to 

sing  most  acceptably  both  dramatic  and 
bravura  roles.  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin  gave 
a noble  interpretation  of  “ I know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth.”  It  was  distinguished  by  its 
sincerity ; by  its  freedom  from  petty  tricks  and 
pretty  sentimentality ; by  its  breadth,  and  by 
an  intense  conviction  that  was  never  carried  to ) 
extravagance.  The  tones  were  rich  and  full; 
the  phrasing  was  wholly  admirable;  and  the 
art  of  the  singer  was  never  thrust  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearer.  By  the  side  of  these  per- 
formances was  that  of  Mrs.  Julie  Wyman.  She 
Was  heard  in  the  impassioned  appeal  that  Saint- 
Baens  lias  put  into  the  mouth  of  Delilah,  the 
woman  that  dwelt  in  the  Valley  of  Sorek.  the 
woman  whom  Samson  loved.  It  is  a song  that 
is  peculiarly  fitted  to  this  siuger.  For  its 
proper  delivery  requires  not  only  a golden  voice 
and  cunning  in  the  use  of  it;  it  de- 
mands a warmth  that  makes  the  appeal  , 
irresistible ; a warmth  that  melts  the  hearer,'  as 
Delilah  of  old  moved  Samson  and  triumphed 
over  his  strength.  Nor  should  Miss  Marie  Mil-  j 
lard  be  overlooked.  She  is  a daughter  of  Har-  | 
risou  Millard,  the  well-known  composer.  Her 
voice  is  a light  soprano,  flexible,  not  without 
coior.  and  of  agreeable  quality.  She  has  beeu 
exceedingly  well  taught,  and  her  singing  of  j 
“ With  Verdure  Clad  ” might  well  have  excited  ] 
the  envy  of  more  experienced  singers.  Mrs.  [ 
Paulsen-Wuite,  and  Messrs.  Whitney.  Johnson 
and  Campanari  were  deservedly  applauded.  In-  j 
d9ed,  applause  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in 
this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  Miss 
Marie  Dccca.  lor  sho  was  most  warmly 
greeted  by  the  large  audience.  Miss  Decca 
owes  much  of  her  popular  success  to  her  per- 
sonality. She  siugs  with  such  assurance  that 
an  audience  is  ready  to  accept  her  work 
-without  examination.  But  her  singing  is  at 
jibe  same  time  artificial  and  crude. It  is  devoid 

of  artistic  sincerity;  it  is  imperfect  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  pedagogue.  Her  tones  are  un- 
equal, her  scales  are  uneven,  her  bravura  is 
ragged.  Nor  is  her  intonation  always  sure. 
Tho  voice  itself,  although  it  is  not  full  or  satis- 
fying. is  not  disagreeable ; and  it  is  naturally 
flexible.  The  trouble  is  this:  She  has  not  yet 
mastered  her  trade.  However,  her  confidence 
id  herself  and  the  gay  and  superficial  manner 
in  which  sho  attacks  apparent  difficulties  please 
an  audience,  and  she  is  always  a favorite. 

A very  pleasant  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
“Angel’s  Trio”  from  "Elijah,”  which  was 
sung  by  a picked  chorus  from  the  New  England 
j Conservatory,  under  tho  direction  of  Mr.  Au- 
| gusto  Rotoli.  The  quality  of  tone  was  pure  and 
| full,  the  expression  was  genuine,  and  the  tempo 
s was  judiciously  taken,  not  dragged  beyond  en- 
i durance,  as  is  tcxwyften  the  case. 

PHiLir  Hale. 


Thifsatu  relay  Review  of  the  10th  of  Decern-  | 

her  olt.  comments  bitterly  upon  the  Amerl-  , 

ran  spelling”  retained  in  an  English  reprint 

„f  Mr.  Charles  Elbit*Nortoii’s  ‘ I>‘v»ne  Con  - 
rely  of  Panto."  It  claim.,  that  this  uboml- 
nation  ’’  is  ‘seen  in  its  " special  and  in- 
genious wickedness”  In  our  prefer- 
ring “color”  to  “colour.1  In  fact 
it  insists  with  many  sneers  that 
the  former  word  is  an  Impossibility.  Aitor 
all  the  English  are  not  to  he  blamed  for  show- 
ing patriotism,  even  in  spelling.  It  is  there- 
fore the  more  distressing  to  find  the  reviewer 
false  to  his  mother  tongue  and  wooing  lor 
eign  and  papal  lauguages,  for  in  the  ‘course 
of  his  remarks  he  speaks  of  "tho  enjambe-  , 
merit  of  nclhi  mwria." 


^MVTAN  FRED? 


Patti  was  born  in  1S43,  and  In  Madrid,  not 
in  New  York  or  Havana,  as  is  often  alleged. 
Mr.  do  Vivo,  the  experienced  manager,  lias 
lately  given  six  reasons,. neatly  arranged  in 
paragraphs,  for  the  present  freshness  of  her 
voit.p°  it  seems  that  her  method  is  perfect  ; 
that  she  always  fits  tho  music  which  sho  is 
obliged  to  sing  to  her  voice;  that  she 
never  uses  licr  voice  when  she  | 

I is  indisposed ; and  that  she  onl>  ; 
sings  on  an  average  ton  times  a month  each  | 
seven  months.  Mr.  de  Vivo  also  says  that 
her  life  is  one  of  “ privation  and  toil,”  and 
here  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as  lie 
thought  of  her  humble  cottage  in  Wales,  cov- 
ered only  by  a mortgage.  lie  concludes  by 
praising  her  for  “ very  seldom  attending  re- 
hearsals.’’ It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
the  managers  discussing  this  last  point  with  t 
de  Vivo.  
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r The  row  in  Persia  over  the  tobacco  ques- 
tion brings  to  mind  the  famous  beer  riot  in 
Munich.  The  brewers  there,  some  years 
ago,  raised  the  price  a few  pfennigs  the  liter. 
The  indignant  populace  rose  in  might  and 
smashed  the  window  s of  the  different  beer 
houses.  Troops  were  called  out-  and  there 
was  bloodshed.  Since  that  riot  the  price  of 
beer  has  been  regulated  by  the  Government. 


It  is  a pleasure  to  state  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Cecilia  Society  to  give  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  good  music  to  people  of  limited  in- 
comes have  been  fully  appreciated.  The 
next  Wage  Earner  concert  will  take  place 
Tuesday  night,  Jan.  26,  and  a very  large 
number  of  applications  for  tickets  has  already 
been  received. 

The  Paris  aesthetes  gave  lately  in  the 
Theatre  d’Art  a singular  performance  of 
the  “ Song  of  Songs,”  adapted  from  the  text 
of  Ring  Solomon,  “in  eight  mystic  devices 
and  three,  paraphrases.”  It  was  accom- 
panied with  “ a quadruble  orchestration  of 
verse,  music,  color  and  perfume.”  “The  ton- 
ality of  the  scenery  was  bright  orange,  the 
musical  symphony  was  in  D,  the  theatre  was 
, perfumed  with  odoriferous  spray  of  white 
I violets,  and  the  i’s,  e’s  and  o’s  had  a special 
value  in  the  declamation  of  the  verse.”  This 
extraordinary  combination  was  only  for  one 
“ device,”  and  other  combinations,  equally 
remarkable,  were  introduced  in  the  course  of 
the  play.  This  performance  , is  enough  to 
cause  Oscar  Wilde  to  turn  green  with  envy. 
No  wonder  that  Le  Figaro  asks  whether  the 
French  are  not  losing  the  very  genius  of  their 
race,  “ their  reasonableness  and  lucidity, 
their  logic  and  their  clear-headedness.” 


The  condition  of  Professor  Orchadson  of 
Chicago  is  a sad  instance  of  mental  delusion. 
He  is  a portrait  painter,  and  the  well-known 
jEnglishman  of  the  same  name,  a member  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  is  liis  brother.  It 
seems  that  Orchadson  is  under  the  hypnotic 
influence  of  Ann  O’Della  Diss  Debar,  or 
VeraP.  Ava,  as  she  now  calls  herself.  She 
is  the  woman  who  deceived  so  cruelly  the 
astute  lawyer,  Luther  R.  Marsh.  Professor 
Orchadson  says  that  if  he  wishes  a silk  hat 
he  simply  wills  to  have  it,  and  it  falls  upon 
his  head  as  from  the  sky.  He  receives  con- 
stantly messages  from  Pythagoras,  Aristotle, 
Darwin  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  all 
these  worthies  have  the  bad  taste  to  choose 
Vera  Ava  as  the  medium  of  their  communi- 
cations. 

It  was  a singular  complaint  that  was  lately 
brought  against  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  V. 
G.  Sheely,  a Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Bridg; 
ville,  Penn.  The  congregation  found  fault 
with  him  because  he  refused  to  praise  the 
dead  of  his  parish  as  much  as  the  relatives 
j remaining  desired.  Mr.  Sheely  declared  tlJ 
jsome  of  his  late  parishionr  rs  were  undesea 
dng  of  even  a kindly  notice,  and  he  resig / 
his  office.  This  incident  raises  the  questk 
of  the  duty  of  a clergyman  when  he  is  call/ 
upon  to  bury  a person  of  notoriously  e/.V 
life.  The  Episcopalians  escape  such  poss/-^* 
embarrassments.  / 


An  Admirable  Performance 
of  Schumann’s  Work. 


A.  Discussion  of  Its  Dramatic 
Value. 


Bernhardt  Closes  Her  Engagement 
With  Large  Houses. 


The  programme  of  tho  twelfth  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  as  follows:  Schu- 

bert’s ‘■Unfinished’’  symphony  in  B minor  and 
Schumann’s  music  to  Byron’s  “ Manfred.”  The 
arrangement  of  tho  poem  was  read  hy  Mr. 
George  Riddle.  The  singers  were  Mrs.  Nikisch, 
Mrs.  Wyman  and  Messrs.  Heinrich,  Meyn.  Lam- 
son,  Sargent  and  Hay.  Tho  chorus  was  taken 
from  the  Cecilia  Society.  Thera  was  a very 
large  audience. 

Byron  did  not  write  "Manfred”  for  the  thoa- 
tre.  In  a letter  to  Murray,  the  publisher,  he 
says : “I  have  made  it  impossible  that  it  should 
bo  put  upon  the  stage,  having  tho  greatest  con- 
tempt for  the  theatre  ever  since  my  affair  with 
Drury  Lane.”  In  another  letter  ho  speaks  of 
having  composed  it  with  a horror  of  the  stage, 
and  with  the  intention  of  making  even  the 
thought  of  dramatic  presentation  impracti- 
cable. It  is,  indeed,  eminently  unfit  for  the 
theatre;  not  on  account  of  its  dismal 
subject,  but  there  is  no  action,  there  are  no  in- 
cidents. there  are  no  characters  of  fleshand- 
blood  interest.  It  has  been  called  a species  of 
“Faust.”  Manfred  is,  perhaps,  a twin  brother 
of  Faust,  but  the  drama,  as  a German  critic 
keenly  observes,  is  without  Gretchen,  without 
Valentin  and  Mephisto,  without  an  Easter  walk, 
without  Auerbach’s  cellar,  without  Dame 
Martha’s  garden.  There  is  the  Walpurgis-night 
spirit  in  each,  “ but  of  the  ' two  souls  ’ that 
dwell  in  the  breast  of  Faust  only  one  is  found  in 
the  body  of  Manfred,  a spirit  dissatisfied,  indulg- 
ing in  subtle  inquiries,  metaphysical.”  Further- 
more, Manfred  does  not  yield  to  the  devil ; ” he 
conquers  him  by  the  might  of  the  human 
spirit.”  As  a poem,  however,  “ Manfred  ” made 
a profound  impression  in  Germany,  and  it  is 
still  seen,  at  intervals,  upon  the  German  stage. 

Schumann  was  a passionate  admirer  of 
Byron,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  tried  to 
show  in  music  the  impressions  made  uponhis 
mind  by  the  English  poet.  He  wrote  a chorus 
and  an  aria  for  an  opera,  the  subject  of  which 
vras  taken  from  “ The  Corsair but  he 
abandoned  his  purpose,  and  tho  numbers  were 
not  published.  He  set  three  of  the  “ Hebrew 
Melodies  ” to  music.  His  perturbed  spirit  found 
special  pleasure  in  “ Manfred,”  and  be  once  said 
that  he  never  devoted  himself  to  any  composi- 
tion with  such  lavish  love  and  power  as  to  his 
music  to  Byron’s  dramatic  work.  Wasielewski 
tells  us  that  when  reading  the  poem  aloud  in 
Dusseldorf  his  voice  suddenly  faltered,  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  he  was  so  overcome  that  he 
could  read  no  farther. 

Schumann’s  “ Manfred  ” music  may  he  con- 
sidered as  stage  music  or  as  absolute  music— 
that  is,  as  music  pure  and  simple,  untrammeled 
by  conditions,  without  reference  to  theatrical 
purpose.  As  stage  music  it  is  a failure.  It  is 
devoid  of  the  elements  that  make  such  music 
effective.  The  object  of  melodramatic  music  is 
to  accentuate  a situation,  to  put  a character  in 
bolder  relief,  to  intensify  an  emotion  upon  the 
stage.  To  do  this  successfully  the  composer 
must  unite  keen  dramatic  instincts  with  the 
power  of  expression.  The  genius  of  Schumann 
was  essentially  undramatic.  He  proved  this 
fact  in  many  ways— in  his  opera,  which 
was  a failure;  in  "Paradise  and  the 
Peri,”  where  "the  idea  of  dramatic  form 
is  often  sacrificed  to  subjective  caprice in  a 
song  like  “ Belshazzer,”  where  he  loses  tho 
whole  effect  by  fretting  over  the  detail ; and, 
not  to  mention  other  instances,  in  " Manfred.” 
His  naturo  was  lyric,  and  “only  when  personified 
does  the  lyric  become  dramatic.”  He  had  not 
the  faculty  of  musical  characterization.  Crowds 
or  individuals  did  not  appeal  to  him  dramati 
cally,  and  instead  of  presenting  the  scenes  in 
which  they  moved  so  that  the  music  identified 
those  scenes,  he  merely  gave  way  to  a series  of 
" lyrical  outbursts.”  Sneer  as  he  might  at 
Auber  and  Meyerbeer  he  never  could  have 
written  the  music  that  characterizes  Fcnella  or 
Marcel. 

Take  his  “ Manfred.”  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  merits  of  the  overture  as  a strictly  mu- 
sical composition,  as  a theatre  overture  to  pre- 
pare tho  hearer  for  a play,  it  is  too  subjective, 
too  intimate.  The  theatrical  per  spective  is  dis- 
regarded, and  as  a prelude  to  a play  or  opera  it 
must  be  placed  below  the  overtures  of  Weber, 
for  example,  or  the  overture  to  “ Coriolantis  ” or 
"EgmoDt”  or  even  "Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream.”  I say  “even  ‘Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,'  ” for  Mendelssohn,  too,  wopid  have 
failed  upon  tho  stage  if  the  frag- 

ment of  his  unfinished  opera  may  be 
'ustly  taken  as  an  exhibition  of  his 

s' 


powers  as  an  opera  composer.  Without 
discussing  the  question  of  whether  Schumann's 
arrangement  of  the  t«;tt  of  Bvron’s  poem  Is  sat- 
isfactory—and  it  might  bo  argued  that  hero,  too, 
he  showed  his  lack  of  dramatic  feeling  lot ‘us 
pass  on  to  the  incidental  music.  Tho  first  three 
numbers  are  devoted  tospirltual  manifestations. 

In  tho  first,  four  spirits  sing  In  turn  a few  meas- 
ures, characterless,  unmelodious,  uninteresting. 
Ono  spirit  Is  an  alto,  another  a soprano  and  so 
on.  Finally  they  sing  together.  That  Is  all. 
Their  linos  well  declaimed  upon  tho  stage, 
with  the  accessories  of  costume  and  scenery, 
would  bo  more  effective.  And,  pray,  does  tho 
music,  beautiful  as  It  Is,  that  accompanies  tho 
appearanco  of  tho  feinalo  figure,  lit  In  anyway 
tho  agony  and  doubt  of  Manfred  as  lie  gazes 
and  falls  senseless?  Or  is  the  Incantation 
with  four  bass  voices  an  adequate  supplement 
to  the  horror  of  the  words?  A few  measures 
tukcil  at  random  from  the  first  pages  of  the 
scone  in  the  Wolf’s  Glen  in  “Der  Froischuetz” 
contain  more  blood-curdling  suggestion  than  is 
found  in  this  whole  number.  Or  is  tho  " Hymn 
of  tho  Spirits”  filled  with  tho  demoniac  fury  of 
Satanic  adoration?  It  is  certainly  written  in  de- 
fiance of  tho  laws  of  vocal  composition.  No  ono 
would  object  to  this  if  au  effect  were  thereby 
gained.  The  final  chorus  i3  extremely  effective, 
and  at  the  sacrifice  of  dramatic  truth.  Manfred  I 
In  the  poem  rejects  tho  rites  of  tho  Ghurcli.  The 
closing  words  are  spoken  by  tho  Abbot: 

" His  soul  hath  ta’en  its  earthless 
flight— whither?  I dread  to  think— but  ho  is 
gone.”  In  a word,  there  is  no  hope.  What  fit- 
ness is  there  in  tho  requiem  with  its  "eternal 
rest”  and  "light  perpetual?”  The  instrumental 
melodramatic  music  is  sometimes  delightful 
per  se— as  in  the  calling  of  tho  Alp  witch  and  in 
I the  address  to  Astarte— but  it  can  seldom  be 
called  characteristic,  or  suggestive  of  the  text. 
As  purely  melodramatic  music,  "Manfred”  is 
inferior  to  Beethoven’s  "Egraont,”  Mendels, 
sohu’s  "Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  and 
Bizet’s  "L’Arlesieune,”  for  it  lacks  dramatic 
truth. 

Objection  has  been  raised  against  its  use  in  j 
the  concert  hall  on  the  ground  that  the  music  | 
does  not  bring  vividly  tho  play  before  tne  audi-  1 
enco.  There  is  also  another  objection  that  has  I 
been  nlade  against  all  melodramatic  music  of  ; 
such  pretonsion,  and  that  is  this:  The  text  j 
suffers  by  tho  musical  interruption,  and  the 
music  is  neglected  in  the  desire  to  hear  tho  text.  I 
But  if  “ Manfred  ” is  banished  from  tne  theatre  | 
and  the  concert  hall,  where  is  its  pla<  e?  One  | 
J ingenious  writer  claims  that  as  the  symphonic  ] 
poem  was  unknown  in  Schumann’s  time,  he  put  | 
the  impressions  produced  by  Byron's  poem  into  I 
incidental  rau-ic;  and  perhaps  this  is  as  satis- 
| factory  a summing  up  as  any— that  “ Manfred  ” | 
is  a fine  poetic  rendering  in  music  of  Schu- 
man’s  impressions. 

Tho  performance  of  the  orchestra  was  very 
satisfactory,  although  at  the  opening  of  the 
overture  aud  in  a few  passages  of  tho  melodra- 
matic music  the  attack  was  ragged,  as  wore  the 
final  measures  before  Act  III.  The  " Calling  of 
the  Alp  witch  ” was  given  with  unusual  deli- 
cacy and  precision.  The  solo  singers  were  ade- 
quate, although  the  unison  passages  of  the  “ In- 
cantation ” were  slightly  marred  by  Mr.  Meyn’s 
singular  habit  of  singing  the  two  equal  and 

final  notes  of  a measure  as  though  the  first 
were  dotted  and  tho  second  of  necessarily  lesser 
value.  In  the  “ Hymn  of  the  Spirits  ” the  cho- 
rus was  feeble ; the  Requiem  was  sung  with  due 
effect. 

The  applause  of  the  evening,  however,  was 
given  to  Mr.  Riddle,  and  deservedly;  for  he  suc- 
ceeded1admirably  in  an  arduous  task.  There 
might  be  a question  as  to  his  use  of  the  " ascend-  | 
ing  scale  ” ; possibly  tho  last  word  of  the  vanish-  i 
ing  astarte  should  be  uttered  as  a reproach ; but 
in  vjgw^  of  the  breadth  and  dignity  and 
discrin,_,.,tion  of  his  performance,  these  and 
similar  questions  savor  of  hypercriticism. 

Tho  concert  opened  with  an  excellent  in- 
terpretation of  the  “Unfinished”  Symphony. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  tnat 
tho  symphony  was  finished  in  1891  by  an 
earnest  German  named  August  Ludwig.  Ills 
offense  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
written  a pamphlet  in  which  he  congratulates 
the  world  upon  the  accomplishment  of  his  labor 
and  the  consequent  satisfying  of  a long  felt 
want.  Incidentally  he  spoaks  of  his  own  music 
in  terms  of  warm  approbation. 

Philip  Hale. 
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| The  remonstrance  of  Lillian  Russell  agai, 

|Mr.  Gerry  s removal  of  children  from  t 
stage  deserves  serious  consideration  II 
argument  is  as  follows:  Great  dramatic- 
tists  must  necessariiy  begin  as  children 
the  stage;  they  thus  go  to  school;  they  a 

the|S  educated'  and  without  this  trai'nii 
their  chance  of  success  in  life  would 
much  impaired.  Many  of  these  children  a 
of  poor  parents,  and  they  earn  a living  th 
they  e^d  not  gain  in  any  other  way  C 

bats  wl>  6 *S  h0re  n°  <|Uestion  of  child  acr 
bats  wlC)  are  compelled  to  endanger  the 

lves,  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  greate 

cared6/  °f.chlldren  "Pon  the  stage  are  bettc 
cared  for  than  very  many  in  the  streets. 


'irosnr.' 


The  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

The  fifth  concert  ot  the  Philharmonic  Orches* 
tra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  Lislomann,  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Trement 
Theatre.  The  orcliostra  tvas  assisted  by  Miss 
Alice  Wentworth,  soprano;  Mr.  Thomas  E. 

I Clifford,  baritone;  Mr.  Wulf  Fries,  ’cello;  Mr. 

Van  Veachton  Rogers,  harp;  and  Mrs.  Emilie 
Grant,  piano.  Mr.  Fritz  Giese.  who  met  some 

time  ago  villi  a severe  accident,  played  yester- 

day  in  the  orchestra  for  the  first  time  this  sea- 
son, and  he  was  loudly  applauded  when  he 
appeared  upon  the  stage. 

The  orchestral  numbers  of  the  programme 
were  Saint-Saens’s  "Phaeton:”  Chadwicks 
overture  "The  Miller’s  Daughter”  and  ChaD- 
ricr's  "Spanish  Rhapsodic.”  The  two  last  were 
novelties.  Mr.  Chadwick’s  overture  was 
played,  however,  in  New  York,  in  1890.  and 
the  programme-hook  stated  that  it  was  first  Pro- 
duced in  San  Francisco.  The  proper  title  of 
this  work  is  " Song  and  Overture,  The  Miller  s 
Daughter.’  ” for  Mr.  Chadwick  has  set  Tenny- 
son's familiar  poem  to  music  and  employed  it  as 
a preface  to  the  overture,  or  as  a pitch-pipe  to 
tune  the  attention  of  the  hearer.  Unfortunately 
the  composer  contents  himself  with  this  prepara- 
tory piping,  and  neglects  the  legitimate  means 
of  keeping  the  attention  fixed  upon  his  music. 

His  themes  are  not  happily  invented,  his  develop- 
ment of  them  is  dry  and  scholastic,  and  his  in- 
strumentation is  conventional  and  uninterest- 
ing. In  a word,  tho  work  is  dull.  Mr.  Chadwick 
has  at  fames,  as  in  his  second  symphony,  Mel- 
pomene overture,  pianoforte  quintette  and  s°m^ 
of  Ills  church  music,  shown  such  a high 
degree  of  talent— a talent  that  once  or 
twico  approaches  genius — that  lie  can 

afford  to  allow  “The  Miller’s  Daughter 
to  remain  undisturbed  upon  the  top  shelf  of  his 
! musical  cupboard.  The  solo  was  sung  in  a tame 
i and  perfunctory  manner  hy  Mr.  Clifford. 

Emmanuel  Chabrier,  the  composer  of  the 
“Spanish  Rhapsodie,”  was  horn  in  1842.  He 
studied  law  in  Paris  and  entered  a Government 
i office.  He  fell  in  with  the  gay  crowd  of  cele- 
j brated  men  who  met  at  Saint-Saens’s  rooms  and 
, indulged  in  all  manner  of  musical  jokes.  Tn 
> ISgl  he  became  associated  with  Lamoureux, 

I the  orchestra  conductor,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  music,  studying  Bach  and  Wagner. 

Before  this,  in  1877,  he  wrote  a comic  opera, 

| “L’Etoile,”  from  which  Francis  Wilson  took  the 
I p\ot  and  a little— too  little— of  the  music  for 
" The  Merry  Monarch.”  In  ’88  lie  went  to  Spain 
and  on  his  return  the  “ Spanish  Rhapsodie  ” was 
played  at  a Lamoureux  concert  of  the  same 
I year.  Ho  is  also  the  composer  of  " Le  Roi 
Malere  ’Lui,”  which  lias  met  with  great  success 
i in  Germany,  and  " Gwendoline,”  a serious  and 
extraordinary  opera,  which  was  brought  out  in 
I Brussels  in  188G.  This  “Spanish  Rhapsodie” 

Lis  a trifle,  hut  it  is  an  ingenious  and  a very  inter- 
I sting  trifle.  Spain,  in  musical  symbblogy,  is 
|usually  represented  by  a pair  of  castanets. 

' When  a realistic  composer  writes  Span- 
| =ru  music  . he  throws  freely  into 
jiis  orchestra  pulsatile  instruments; 
l lie  turns  his  stringed  instruments  into  mando- 
I lins and  guitars;  lie  examines  the  rhythm  of 
f the  bolero,  tho  fandango,  the  jota  and  the 
. seguidilla.  Thus  he  gets  his  local  color. 
^Chabrier  lias  been  fortunate  in  his  attempt,  and 
he  need  not  fret  under  the  charge  of  triviality 
I brought  against  this  piece  by  the  Munich  critics 
I when  it  was  played  there  in  a symphony  concert 
1 this  spring.  They  probably  looked  for  a Spanish 
symphonic  poem,  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
lioors,  the  feast  days  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
tipries  of  the  Alhambra  all  portrayed  in  music. 
with  one  episode  at  least  devoted  to  the  mill 
IgM.  They  only  found  a danse  tune.  But  it  is 
t-jood  one. 

I kSiss  Wentworth  sang  an  aria  from  Brot. 
Maine’s  "hong  of  Promise,”  and  Gounod’s  "Ave 
Maria.”  with  the  violin,  harp  and  organ  accom- 
paniment. Two  or  three  seasons  ago  Miss  Went- 
1 worth  sang  a few  French  songs  at  a Kneisel 
concert  with  deserved  success.  She  has  of  lata 
grown  more  ambitious,  and  her  voice,  her  phys- 
and  her  musical  attainments  do  not  respond 
Eer  ambition. 

X Ir.  Wulf  Fries  was  recalled  after  his  perform- 
Ree  oi  Saint  Saens’s  "Swan”  and  a Popper  polo- 
J use.  Mr.  Rogers  played  an  Alvars  fantasia  on 
Khe  harp,  an  instrument  that  is  said  to  have 
Fsoothcd  King  Saul  when  music  was  in  its  m- 
1 fancy.  The  harp  was  also  useful  in  the 
Efearly  part  of  this  century  in  calling 
I attention  to  the  shapely  arms  of  women,  and 
| its  study  was  therefore  encouraged  in  "young 
ladies’  tinishing  schools.”  At  present  it  is 
1 pjfftCtivc  wh^n  it  is  combined  with  orchestral 
[instruments;  and  its  proper  place  is  the  or- 

f cnostra.  . , .. 

The  remaining  number  was  Liszt  s Ajicrelus 
for  tho  strings.  It  is  a pretentious  and  weak 
. composition,  written  in  the  vein  of  pseudo-piety 
[ that  the  Hungarian  monk  affected  in  his  later 

The  work  of  the  orchestra  was  too  often 
Lhuracterized  by  carelessness  and  untune- 

Phii.if  Half,. 

Sufferers  from  the  grip  in  London  are  in  a j 
I wretched  plight,  if  they  happen  to  be  des- 
I titutc.  It  appears  that  the  hospitals  are 
already  crowded,  and  the  resident  physicians 
of  many  of  them  refuse  to  take  such  patients 
[ under  any  condition.  rlhe  Governor  of  the 
London  Hospital  calls  the  grip  a highly  in- 
fectious disease,  hut  in  this  he  is  contradicted 
L hy  several  of  his  brethren. 


Apropos  of  the  late  performance  of  Schu-  ' 

mann’s  Manfred,”  which  was  heard  by  so 
manv,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that 
Byron’s  dramatic  poem  was  put  upon  the 
Drury  Lane  stage  in  1863.  Samuel  Phelps, 
the  famous  English  actor,  took  the  part  of 
the  dismal  and  metaphysical  hero.  The  play 
was  called  “A  Choral  Tragedy,”  and  the 
music  written  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop  in  1838 
for  Byron’s  work  was  used  on  this  occasion, 
although  we  are  told  that  the  orchestra  per- 
formed Schuman’s  “ celebrated  overture  to 
Manfred.”  “ The  evil  agencies  and  spirit  spec- 
tres of  the  weird  world”  were  represented  by 
“the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  choir  and 
the  ballet.”  Great  pains  were  taken  with 
the  scenery,  and  “the  turret  studio,  the  ma- 
gician’s midnight  haunt,  was  shook  and  il- 
lumined hy  a thunderstorm,  and  finally  des- 
troyed by  flashing  bolt  and  crashing  ava- 
lanche.’’ Astarte  had  a gauze  dress,  white 
wreath  and  flowing  hair,  while  Manfred 
wore  a claret  doublet,  black  drapery  and 
slate  colored  tights.  He  was  further  decorat- 
ed with  a moustache. 
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PATTI. 


She  Sings  “Home,  Sweet 
Home,”  to  a Cheat  House. 


Well-Known  Artists  and  Familiar 
Airs  in  Music  Hall. 


Queen  Semiramide  Becomes  a Con- 
cert Singer. 


Adelina  Patti  sang  last  evening  in  Music  Hall 
The  seats  of  the  floor  and  the  galleries  wei  e 

tiled;  all  the  available  standing  room  w 
-aken  ; and  many  were  refused  admission.  Such 
s the  power  of  a great  singers  name,  such  is 
he  power  of  song,  even  in  these  days  when  m- 
itrumental  music  is  so  encouraged  and  culU 
k-ated  that  it  threatens  to  drive  vocal  music  . 

^ The^inger  has  often  been  heard  here : indeed  I 

only  about  two  years  ago  she  sang  m opera 

Mechanics'  Building.  It  was  not  ’ j 

listen  for  the  first  time  to  a singer  of  gr 

European  fame  that  drew  the  crowd  'art  even 

in"-  The  singers  w'ho  assisted  her  are 
surpassing  merit.  Nor  was  the  Pro^nmoone 
of  unusual  interest;  on  tl#  contrary,  it . was 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  hackneycd  mi 
tiers  There  were  favorite  tunes  from  favoi 
operas,  and  in  the  second  part  of  the  programme 
Semiramide,  Arsace  and  Assur  wan 
dered  about  in  a Babylonian  garden  and 
indulged  themselves  in  recitatives  and  rou 
lades,  maintaining  a cheerful  deportmen 
when  their  hearts  were  wrung  hy  conflicting 

emotions.  There  was  one  reason  and  only  one 

for  the  attendance  and  the  enthusiasm;  and  the 
reason  was-Patti  sang.  It  is  the  same  m Pans 
or  Berlin  or  St.  Petersburg.  She  is  regaided  as 
the  last  of  the  great  line  of  Italian  singers  and 
the  desire  to  hear  her  is  perennial.  It  makes 
hut  little  difference  whether  she  sings  an  , g 
glisb  ballad,  a florid  aria  or  an  exercise  for  tho 
trill : the  applause  follows  the  last  note.  I 

Now  no  one  disputes  the  supremacy  of  her  art,  [ 
however  much  he  may  quarrel  with  its  hmita- | 
lions.  As  a singer,  pure  and  simple, she  is  with- 
out doubt  tho  greatest  of  this  generation  ab 
though  some  would  now  unkindly  substitute  I 
*‘  was”  for  “is.” 

In  certain  operatic  roles— and  they  were  f , 
she  acted  with  piquant  charm.  It  is  impossible 
to  think  of  her  in  connection  with  any  part  call- 
ing for  emotional  display  or  tragic  force,  i 
just  as  it  is  impossible  to  think 

of  her  succeeding  in  oratouo,  or 

in  gongs  of  the  German  school.  She  knows  her 
strength  and  her  limitations,  and  she  wisely 
chooses  airs  that  serve  to  display  her  vocal  skill 
and  do  not  demand  an  exhibition  of  tempera- 1 
ment.  Tho  graceful  and  florid  music  of  Body'S 
written  before  he  lived  in  Paris,  music,  that  is  j 
absolutely  devoid  of  soul  unless  the  singer  | 
breathes  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  is  best  suited 
to  her;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  con- 
tents herself  with  singing  the  notes  and  still 
clings  to  the  role  of  Semiramide.  Passion,  real 
or  feigned,  is  said  to  he  injurious  to  the  voice , 
action  is  also  to  be  discouraged,  bo 
when  Patti  sines  in  opera,  it  is  a concert  per- 
formance in  costume.  Her  Semiramide  is  «ot 
a creature  of  flesh  and  blood;  she  is  like 

unto  the  impassive  figures  of  the  stone  tablets 

lorn  from  their  ruined  homes  to  excite  the  oui 
osity  of  tho  lounger  in  the  British  Museum. 


Has  Time  spared  her  golden  voiced  Is  she1 

still  in  full  possession  of  her  skill?  For  th^sd 
questions  are  naturally  asked  at  each  appeajJ 
snee,  as  the  years  go  by.  If  she  has  lost  in  one 
way  she  has  gained  in  another;  for 
if  her  pyrotechnics  are  Jess  daz- 
zling, her  lower  tones  are  richer  and  warmer 
than  in  former  days.  Undoubtedly  last  evening 
&he  was  in  a measure  affected  by  the  weather, 
or  possibly  she  has  not  completely  recovered 
from  the  indisposition  that  attacked  her  lately 
in  New  York.  For  singers  of  the  prudence  and 
knowledge  of  Patti  can  long  bid  defiance  to  the 
years.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  though  she  evi- 
dently was  not  "in  voice.”  she  delighted  the 
audience.  She  was  waited  for  impatiently.  | 
greeted  with  loving  enthusiasm,  and  cheered  to  ; 
the  echo  after  she  sang  the  rondo  from  “ Lucia.”  j 
The  inevitable  followed ; flowers,  bows,  long-  j 
continued  applause,  "Home,  Sweet  Home,” 
another  enthusiastic  scene,  " Coming  Thro’ the 
Rye,”  applause  and  warm  acknowledgments  of 
the  singer  in  return.  And  then  the  audience 
waited  for  her  appearance  as  Semiramide. 

Patti  was  assisted  by  Miss  Fabbri  and  Messrs. 
Guide,  Del  Puente  and  Novara.  The  singers  are 
well  known  here,  and  their  selections  are  even 
tr.oro  familiar.  Mr.  Guille  was  most  heartily 
applauded,  in.  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
sang  at  times  in  a most  inartistic  manner. 
Nature  was  kind  to  Mr.  Guille.  She  gave  him  a 
jtibust  and  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  voice 
k>f  wide  range.  He  seems  to  rely  upon  these 
Natural  gifts.  It  is  apparently  a matter  of  in- 
difference to  him  whether  he  occasionally  sings 
above  the  pitch,  phrases  slovenly  or  indulges  in 
ululations.  so  long  as  he  emits  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  a certain  number  of  vigorously  sus- 
tained high  tones.  Ho  knows  that  applause  will 

reward  these  vocal  exertions,  and  lie  is  accord- 
ingly satisfied.  The  great  air  from 
"Tell”  was  followed  by  "Donna  o Mobile,” 
from  " Rigoletto.”  which  he  sang  without 
understanding,  and  into  which  he  injected  an 
impertinent  cadenza.  He  was  also  heard  in  an 
air  from  “Giooonda”  and  in  the  "Di  Quella’ 
from  " Trovatore.”  Del  Puente  sang  " II  balen” 
and  as  a matter  of  course,  tho  Toreador’s 
Song;  recalled,  he  gave  Rossini’s  Taran- 
tella. Miss  Fabbri  sang  the  Romanza 
from  “ Gioconda”  and  the  part  of  Arsace,  and 
Mr.  Novara  chose  Sarastro'sair  from  the  "Magic 
Flute,”  afterwards  appearing  as  Assur.  In  the 
duet  with  Patti.  Miss  Fabbri  fully  sustained  her 
part ; her  solo  work  was  less  satisfactory. 

The  Germania  Orchestra,  under  that  experi- 
enced operatic  leader,  Mr.  Arditi.  played  the 
overtures  to  “ Obcron  ” and  “ Semiramide  ” and 
a gavotte  hy  Arditi.  The  accompaniments  were 
played  discreetly  and  sympathetically. 

Philip  Hale. 


MR.  MACDOWEIL’S  CONCERT. 

Mr  E \ MacDowell  gave  tlm  second  of  a, 
rer  es  of  pianoforte  recitals  yesterday  afternoon  / 
in  Chickmins  Hall.  The  programme  was  as  fol-  , 
lows-  Sonata  a uasi  una  fantasia  op.  -LNo.  - 
B0etiioven;  Alkan’s  mouvement  perpetuel,  | 
Bmette  serenade  and  rondo  pantomimque. 
Stcherbatcheff ; Chopin's  Berceuse;  Saint-baens 
etude-valse  op.  52,  No.  6.  and  a group  of  his  own  j 

C°Oftimse°latter  pieces,  four  are  miniature  ex- 
amS  of  Programme  music.  They ^rc  musical 
illustrations  to  certain  poems.  * ..  The 

gas  ra , 

Goethe’s  these  com  jmritkms 

are  unworthy  of  Mr.  MacDowcll's  fare  and  poetm 

talent.  Whether  they  are  ^Jhl  text  which 
ducing  in  music  the  spirit  of  the  text  vnicu 
they  annotate,  is  a question  that  can  ° - 

answered  individually  hy  each  hearer , for  it  is 
a purely  individual  matter  between 
hearer  the  poet,  the  composer,  and  the 

or  such  richness  of  harmony  in  them 

A r«-ssi  ms4 

of  well 

qtrherbatcheff  is  a Russian  composer  of  well 

numbers  played  by  ■ . £ the  attention 

album  "Mosamue  t'ort  > ° inscarch 

of  pianists  who  are  constant  y 

the  performer,  and  yesteruay  , , lto 

at  times  more  distinguished^  by 


there 

ody 

that 


was 


brilliancy  than  by 


its  precision.  For  Mr. 


(So 


MacDowell  did  not  seem  t0  ,^incr  of 
oughly  in  the  vein.  His  playl“? 
the  Beethoven  sonata  was  not  I 

textual*  accurate,  and  in  fte  second 
ment  he  hurried  the  tempo  so  that  confusion 
reigned  His  own  compositions  vero  PlaT«“ 
with  a taste  and  fooling  that  lent  them^for^ 
interest,  and  the  Chopin  number  wai >read  won 
an  absence  of  sipitimenlahty  hen  pian. 

mitely  too  uncommon  m these  d i » 
ists  seek  to  say  something  new. 


A 


I 
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m ' CAUSERIE. 

Concerning  the  Career  of 
Adelina  Patti, 


The  Last  of  the  Great  Liue  of 
Singers. 


The  Seventy -Year  Old  Conductor 
Arditi. 


When  was  Adelina  Patti  born  ? For  tho 
statements  concerning  her  first  appearance 
upon  the  stage  of  tho  world  arc  conflicting.  She 
herself  told  Hansliek  that  her  birthday  was 
February  19.  1843.  This  dato  is  also  given  in 
Grove’s  Dictionary,  which  is  not  always  an 
authority.  The  careful  Riemann  records  it  as 
February  10. 1843,  and  he  follows  the  certificate 
of  birth,  which  may  be  found  in  I’ougin’s  Sup- 
plement to  Fetis.  According  to  the  certificate 
she  was  horn  in  Madrid,  at  four  o’clock  of  the 
afternoon.  This  latter  statement  can  hardly  bo 
reconciled  with  tiie  story  told  by  Maurice 
Strakoscb  in  his  “Recollections  of  an  Irnpres- 
sano  ” : How  her  mother  sang  in  " Norma  ” tho 
night  of  her  birth,  and  a few  hours  later  Adelina 
was  born  in  the  stage-box  of  Salvatore 
Patti.  When  Patti  sings,  whether  it 

is  in  concert  or  in  opera,  the  ques- 

tion of  her  age  is  disputed,'  and  years 
are  added  recklessly  to  her  real  age.  Yes,  she 
is  nearly  50,  and  although  she  still  charms  by 
li  A-  personality  and  by  her  art.  it  would  seem  as 
though  she  may  now  bo  regarded  as  an  histori- 
cal character.  For  the  years  are  inexorable 
even  to  such  singers  as  Patti.  It  is  true  that 
Mara  sang  in  London  at  the  age  of  09 ; hut  it  is 
also  recorded  that  the  public,  respecting  the 
memory  of  the  artist,  listened  in  silence.  Cata- 
lan! thought  herself  unfit  for  concert  engage- 
ments when  she  was  48 ; and  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  her  public  life  her  success  was  one 
mainly  of  esteem.  When  Burney  met  Mingotti 
lie  was  surprised  at  the  freshness  of  her  voice, 
and  yet  she  was  only  44.  Sontag’s  tones  showed 
signs  of  wear  at  the  same  age.  And  so  on 
through  the  catalogue,  with  here  and  there  an 
exception.  Time  is  not  so  jealous  of  the  fame  o.f 
men.  Mattencci.  when  he  had  passed  80. 
charmed  tho  hearer,  and  it  is  written 
that  his  voice  was  so  clear  and  fresh, 
and  he  sang  with  such  ease  and  flexibility,  that 
if  he  had  not  been  seen  he  woul  d have  been 
tak<  .1  for  a young  man  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
OrsiVif,  who  died  an  old  man,  preserved  his 
voice  Until  the  end.  There  are  many  other  in- 
stances of  a similar  nature,  hut  they  are  found 
in  the  list  of  old  Italian  singers  or  pupils  of  old 
Italian  masters,  whose  very  names  now  only  in- 
terest the  antiquarian.  It  is  a dreary  business, 
this  reading  of  the  exploits  of  the  great  singers 
c^tlie  past— not  unlike  tho  deciphering  of  moss- 
| covered  tombstones  in  the  hillside  graveyard  of 
I a well-nigh  deserted  New  England  village. 

* 

* * 

But  has  Patti  already  joined  the  ranks  of  her 
illustrious  predecessors?  When  she  sang  in 
1888  in  the  Paris  Opera  in  Gounod’s  “Romeo 
and  Juliet”  she  was  called  by  acute  critics  the 
“impeccable  virtuoso,  the  remarkable  singer  of 
old.”  "The  secret  of  her  perpetual  youth  lies 
in  this : she  wastes  no  time  worrying  and  takes 
no  thought  of  the  morrow.”  It  is  true  that  one 
or  two  were  silent  concerning  her  voice  and  in- 
dulged in  recollections.  The  story  of  her  un- 
happy marriage  with  Louis  Sebastian  Henri 
de  Cahuzac,  Marquis  of  Caux,  was  re 
told;  and  the  vain  passion  of  Gustave 
Dore  for  the  singer  was  brought  to  mind.  Nor 
was  Nicolini  forgotten,  so  vigilant  in  the  pro- 
viding of  carriages  and  cloaks,  so  indefatigable 
in  his  attentions  that  he  won  her.  Nor  did  even 
the  audience  escape.  In  the  “Patti-ana”  of 
1888  Raoul  Touche  described  “ the  man  who 
heard  Patti”  as  follows:  “Of  course  I was  there. 
As  for  Patti— simply  a dream.  She  has  a way  of 
singing  ‘Tra,  la,  la.’  And  then  there  is  a mo- 
ment when  she  says : ‘ Alt ! ah ! ah ! ’ That 

makes  the  tears  flow.”  There  were  such  recol- 
lections and  such  jests,  hut  the  criticisms  were 
kindly. 

In  February,  1891,  she  sang  in  concert  in  Ber 
lin  and  to  a crowded  house,  although  the  prices 
of  admission  were  regarded  as  "outrageously 
high.”  Lessmann,  who  doos  not  love  the  Italian 
opera  or  modern  Italian  singers,  wrote  that  her 
voice  was  still  of  an  indescribable  charm ; it  was 
so  mellow,  so  sweet,  so  warm  and  so  clear  that 
it  seemed  as  though  Time  could  not  prevail, 
against  so  noble  an  instrument.  And  as  all 
judges  of  singing  for  the  last  twenty  yet#s,  ho 
exhausted  eulogy  in  writing  of  her  tone  produc- 
tion and  mechanism.  At  the  same  time  he  com- 
plained of  the  absence  of  soul— but  this  is  an 
old  complaint.  In  April  of  the  same  year  she 
gave  a second  concert  in  Berlin,  and  the  same 
critic  found  that  on  that  occasion  she  was 
not  “ in  voice.”  Her  intonation,  which  had 
always  been  famous  for  its  purity,  was  not  sure. 
She  often  sang  a little  above  the  pitch.  Her 
upper  tonps  were  inclined  to  be  shrill  in  forte, 
while  her  piano  was  still  unequalled  for  its 
beauty.  And  what,  pray,  did  she  sing?  Arias( 
from  “Traviata,”  “Lakme”  and  “Linda,” 
Arditi’s  “ Kiss  ” and—”  Home,  Sweet  Home.”  I 


) 


Ho  wo  must  not  bug  ourselves  In  the  delusion 

that  she  sings  tills  ballad  solely  In  America,  as  a 

token  of  alTectlon  or  quasl-patrlotisin.  Not  that 
slio  is  not  fond  of  America,  for.  Id  1877.  she  told 
llan.slick  In  Vienna  that  she  was  anxious  to  he 
hero  and  that  the  pleasantest  memories  of  her 
youth  wero  connected  with  this  country.  In 
Berlin,  as  in  Boston,  tho  best  seats  wore  sold  at  $5. 

• • 

Tho  signs  of  age  noticed  by  Lessmann  in 
Berlin  wero  apparent  hero  last  week.  Perhaps 
she  was  not  “In  voice,”  hut  thore  is  no  denying 
that  her  intonation  was  not  always  pure;  she 
husbanded  joalously  her  resources;  she  saved 
lior  voice  when  possible,  and  the  skill  thus  dis- 
played was  admirable.  Even  if  she  lias  passed 
her  zenith,  all  singers,  advancod  or  beginners, 
may  still  study  with  profit  hor  tone-production, 
portamento,  scalcN,  ornaments  and  delivery. 
She  is  tho  last  of  tho  groat  lino  of  singers. 
Thore  have  been  and  there  are  singers  of  greater 
temperament  and  keener  dramatic  instinct.  Al- 
though she  sang  in  many  operas,  the  parts  she 
took  with  greatest  success  boro  a strong  family 
resemblance,  and  they  were  all  sisters  or  cousins 
of  Rosina.  But  as  a singer,  pure  and  simpio  a 
mistress  of  the  art  of  song,  she  lias  been  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more  without  a rival. 

#% 

.And  she  is  still  a distinguished  personality. 
Not  alone  on  account  of  her  art;  not  alone  on 
account  of  the  prices  she  commands  and  tho  re- 
ports, which  come  across  tho  ocean,  of  tho  lux 
ury  of  her  life  in  Wales.  Other  singers  have 
gained  largo  sums,  even  in  the  days  when  Nero 
played  and  sang  in  public  competition.  The 
prizes  have  often  been  unequally  distributed. 
Catalani  gained  in  one  season  ot'  four  months  in 
England  nearly  .$50,000.  She  once  received 
$10,000  for  one  performance.  Mara  was  paid 
$250  for  each  song;  and  these  prices  wero  paid 
about  a hundred  years  ago.  when  money  was 
viewed  more  seriously.  On  tho  other 
hand,  if  Maurice  Strakosch  can  be  be- 
lieved, Mario  and  Grisi  were  never 
paid  over  $250  apiece  for  an  operatic  perform- 
ance. Nourpit,  the  glory  of  the  French  operatic 
stage,  thought  himself  fortunate  when  ho  made 
in  Paris  a five  years'  contract  at  $5000  a year, 
with  $30  for  fire  expenses.  Strakosch  assures 
us  that  until  Patti  married  the  Marquis  she 
never  received  from  Gye  more  than  .$000  an 
evening;  hut  Strakosch  also  says  that  for  10 
years  he  was  the  only  teacher  of  Patti,  while 
she  told  Hansliek  that  she  owed  her  skill  to 
Bariili,  her  step-brother,  and  to  her  own  efforts. 

* 

The  famous  singers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  gladly  have  admitted  Adelina  Patti  to 
their  company.  And  how  these  singers  studied 
and  lived  is  described  in  a fascinating  article  by 
Vernon  Lee  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  last 
December,  an  article  that  may  he  read  with  I 
groat  profit  by  any  earnest  student  of  tlio  art  of 
song.  They  wero  great  days,  those  eighteenth 
century  days;  “When  men  had  longer  breaths  . 
and  voices  that  never  grew  old,  when  strange' 
and  terrible  things  still  happened,  sapphire 


rings  presented  them  by  the  demon,  processions 
to  welcome  them,  and  violent  deaths  by  murder 
or  in  brawls.”  In  those  days  vocal  music 
reigned,  not  instrumental.  In  those  days  the 
singer  studied.  Read  Bontempi’s  account  of  the 
daily  routine  of  a pupil  of  even  an  earlier  day. 
Ho  practiced  one  hour  ditficult  passages  so  as  to 
acquire  facility.  He  spent  an  hour  upon  the 
trill,  an  hour  upon  exercises  for  the  cultivation 
of  tlfe  ear.  All  this  was  in  the  presence  of  his 
teacher,  and  before  a looking  glass,  so  that  ho 
could  watch  the  position  of  his  tongue  and 
mouth,  and  shun  grimac33  of  every  kind.  Two 
hours  were  given  to  the  study  of  expression  and 
taste  and  literature.  A half  hour  was  spent  in 
the  study  of  acoustics,  a half  hour  to  simple 
counterpoint.  The  scholar  was  obliged  to 
frequent  the  churches  to  hear  the  works  of  great 
composers,  and  afterward  he  criticised  the 
works  and  the  performance  before  his  teacher. 
And  sometimes  ho  was  taken  to  sing  against  an 
echo,  that  ho  might  hear  his  faults  faithfully 
reprdduced.  So  great  singers  were  formed,  who 
could  ravish  in  .a  roulade  and  be  tragic  in  a trill. 
And  these  singers  would  have  applauded  the 
art  of  Adelina  Patti,  although  they  might  justly 
have  longed  for  a display  of  temperament. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  see  once  more  the  shrewd 
yet  kindly  face  of  Luigi  Arditi,  that  most  ex- 
perienced conductor  of  operas.  What  an  inter- 
esting volume  of  recollections  ho  could  write,  if 
he  were  only  so  disposed.  He  has  swung  his 
stick  in  Havana  and  Constantinople,  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  without  doubt  in  all 
towns  where  opera  is  known.  When  Patti  was 
four  years  old— that  was  in  1847— Arditi  was 
here  at  the  Howard  Atheneum.  The  opera  was 
“Ernani;”  Tedesco,  Perelli.  Novelli  and  Vita 
were  tho  singers.  “Linda,”  “ Saffo,”  “I  due 
Foscari,”  “ Romeo  and  Juliet.”  “ Norma,”  and,  I 
believe,  other  operas  wero  also  given. 
There  are  lovers  of  music  who 

even  now  will  wax  enthusiastic  over  I 

the  voice  and  beauty  of  Fortunata  | 

Tedesco.  When  she  appeared,  the  seats  were  ! 
often  sold  at  $4  or  $5 premium,  and  according  to 
Col.  Clapp’s  “ Record  of  the  Boston  Stage  ” “the 
honors  paid  her  attained  their  greatest  excess  in 
the  casting  at -her  feet  of  a warm  admirer’s  hat 
and  cane  in  token  of  his  own  entire  prostration.” 
She  quitted  the  stage  in  1S6C.  Again,  in  1856, 
Arditi  led  the  orchestra  in  a concert  of  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society  in  Music  Hall,  and  Grisi 
and  Mario,  Donovani  and  Badiali  sang  in  Ros 
sini’s  “ Stabat  Mater.”  The  voice  of  many  a 
singer  who  once  watched  his  baton  is  now  silent 
in  the  dust;  operas  that  once  were  loved  are 
now  forgotten,  and  envious  orchestral  instru- 
ments in  these  evil  days  try  to  subdue  the 
singer ; but  Arditi  still  swings  his  stick,  insists! 
upon  obedience,  and  controls  the  formata  aud 
the  ritardando. 

Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 


IVlro.  Hopeklrk’s  Recital  at  Bumstead 
Hall  Last  Evening. 

Mrs.  I-Iolon  Hopokirk  gave  a pianoforte  recital 
last  evening  in  Bnirtstcad  hall.  Tho  pro- 
gramme, as  announced,  was  as  follows:  Schu- 
bert's Impromptu,  B flat;  Boothoven’s  “Iais 
Adloux,”  sonata;  Nocturne,  B flat  minor; 
Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  9;  Etude  G flat,  prcludu, 
mazurka  and  B minor  scherzo,  Chopin:  three 
preludes  by  Schuott;  Foote’s  Etude.  C major; 
Rubinstein's  Melodic,  and  galop  “Le  Bal;” 
Borodin's  Serenade;  Leschetitzky’s  Russian 
Dance,  and  Schumann’s  Etudes  Symphonlques; 
a long  programme. 

Tho  pieces  by  Sphuctt,  Borodin  and  Lesclie- 
titzky  are  comparatively  little  known  here.  Of 
the  five,  tho  serenade  by  Borodin  is  the  most 
original  and  characteristic.  It  is  quaint  and 
melodious,  and  the  composer  knew  when  to 
stop.  Nor  is  it  without  form,  and  void,  as  aro 
so  many  of  tho  compositions  of  the  modern  Rus- 
sian dynamite  school,  of  which  certain  members 
aro  said  to  protest  against  the  use  of  the  present 
scale  system  as  being  too  conventional.  The 
pieces  by  Schuott  do  not  say  much,  and  Lescho- 
titzky  will  be  remembered  as  a teacher,  and  not 
as  a composer. 

When  Mrs.  Hopekirk  played  lately  in  a 
philharmonic  concert,  it  was  then  said  in  Tho 
Journal  that  Rlie  had  gained  in  elasticity,  in 
breadth  and  in  rhythm.  But  last  evenirfg  her 
rhythm  halted.  Take  the  Rubinstein  polonaise, 
for,  although  the  programme  had  it  “galop,” 
the  selection  was  in  polonaise  movement.  At 
the  beginning  the  rhythm  was  poorly  defined, 
so  that  the  sentences  were  not  punctuated.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  first  prelude  of  Schuett 
there  was  overaccentuation,  as  at  times  also  in 
the  Schumann  etudes.  Now,  Mrs.  Hopekirk  is 
always  conscientious;  she  is  possibly  too 
anxious  - to  do  full  justice  to  the  com- 
poser, and  so  she  often  misses 
the  whole  effect  in  grasping  at  each 
detail.  She  has  excellent  fingers,  for  she  has 
evidently  worked  long  and  patiently ; yet  her 
tone  is  often  harsh,  and  her  runs,  as  in  the  sec- 
ond Rubinstein  number,  are  not  even  and  dis- 
tinct. She  often  shows  taste ; and  yet  she  will 
occasionally  keep  the  loud  pedal  down,  while 
conflicting  harmonics  rage  across  the  keys. 
Such  a composition  as  Rubinstein’s  “Melodie” 
is  not  sung  by  her  spontaneously,  and  thfl 
meaning  of  tho  word  " traumerisch  ” is 
apparently  unknown  to  her.  And  yet— - 
for  she  is  a player  of  many  contradictions— she 
has  shown  genuine  virtuosoship,  as  when  she 
played  the  Tschaikowsui  concerto  in  a Sym- 
phony concert ; and  she  has— but  rarely— shown 
genuine  feeling.  Perhaps  she  is  too  conscientious, 
too  much  in  earnest.  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing experiment  to  debar  her  from  the  use  of  the 
pianoforte  for  two  or  three  months  and  then  let 
her  appear  in  public.  There  is  such  a thing  in 
music  as  over-preparation.  But,  again,  perhaps 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hopekirk  it  is  a matter  of  1 
temperament. 

Her  next  recital  will  he  given  Tuesday  after- 
noon, Jan.  26,  at  2 30. 

MISS  LUNDE’S  CONCERT. 

Miss  Aagot  I.unde,  a contralto  singer,  gave  a I 
concert  last  evening  in  Union  Hall.  She  was! 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Paulsen  White,  soprano,  Miss  I 
Sigvid  Lunde,  soprano,  Mrs.  Louis  Maas,  pianist, I 
Mrs.  Emily  Grant,  accompanist,  and  Mr.  Wulf| 
Fries,  ’cellist.  There  was  a large  and  appreci- 
ative audience. 

Miss  Aagot  Lunde  is  a Norwegian.  She  studied  I 
in  Dresden  with  the  intention  of  going  upon  the  I 
stage,  but  her  intention  was  diverted,  and  about  I 
two  years  ago  she  came  to  this  country  end] 
settled  in  Boston.  She  and  her  sister,  the  so-1 
piano,  have  sung  with  considerable  success  iu] 
neighboring  towns,  and  last  summer  Miss  Aagot  | 
Lunde  was  heard  in  Western  cities. 

The  voice  of  Miss  Aagot  Lunde  is  a contralto  I 
of  extended  range;  the  lower  tones  are  the  morjJ 
agreeable  than  tho  upper,  which  are  colorless,  ] 
comparatively  shrill  and  not  wholly  under  th<’ 
control  of  tho  singer.  The  lower  tones  aro  f' 
and  rich,  and  Miss  Lunde  should  show  more  dc 
cretion  in  her  selections  and  chooso  songs  that,  I 
display  these  tones.  Raff’s  “Dream  King  andjj 
His  Love”  is  tedious  without  the  orchestral  a<s 
companiment,  and  tho  dramatic  passages— tha^ 
is,  the  least  monotonous  passages— lie  in  the'l 
weak  part  of  her  voice.  She  is  more  successful! 
in  folk-songs,  where  simplicity  and  si n-£ 
cerity  are  demanded  hv  tho  audieiii 
rather  than  tho  mero  display  of  art.1l 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  pedagogue,  the  sing-1 
ing  of  the  Misses  Lunde,  last  evening,  cannotj 
be  warmly  praised.  But  it  were  idle  to  speak  oj 
intonation,  attack,  misuse  of  tho  portainent| 
and  general  faulty  production  of  tone,  when  t| 
sisters  evidently  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  tl 
I audience  by  honesty  of  purpose  and  agreeal| 

! personality. 

The  sisters  sang  numbers  by  Kiezulf,  Gouuc| 
Grieg,  Grondhal.  Ilallstrom.  Dannstre- 
Delibes.  Mrs.  Maas  and  Mr.  Frier. 

Grieg's  sonata  in  A minor,  and  other  ij 
put  down  upon  the  programme  w( 
polonaise  from  “ Mignon  ” (Mrs.  Whit' 
trio  from  “Tell”  and  Chopin’s  polona. 

’cello  aud  piano. 

NOTES. 

Rosenthal,  the  pianist,  has  been  playiDg  i| 
i Berlin. 

Marcella  Sembrich  sang  lately  in  Odessa  I 
two  concerts.  The  net  receipts  were  8000  ro| 
hies. 

Frederic  Cowcn  has  nearly  finished  an  operJ 
tho  subject  of  which  is  taken  from  OuidaJ 
, “Sigma.” 


1 cots  iii  Turin  the  23d  of  December  ult.  for  the 

^^KrsIS^U  retire  after 
1 tbiteaZto  his  estate  in  Spain  and  only  play 
| occasionally,  and  then  tor  ch .an  7^  aeharltobl'e 

5 Rubinstctn  W 1 Ktvo  a covert  to  ^ 

tionTe^UpUyhis  pianoforte  concerto  in  E 
rlaHhni0rttio  conductor  of  the  Vienna  Court 

; Sf  ^Toperas  of  French  composers  into 
- Vuf  ma-  , of  tbe  photographic  edition 

ihehrst  aolume  oi  ^ Be(jthovcn  wiU 

'^.finished  by  Breitkopf  and  Haertel  in  May. 

W>“  of  cool,  volume  will  be 

**•& *««“  ciss  s sfsass ! 

K,,;ry  l..  ”il,  “nth  «nt?vv  l.y  Mozart, 
Gretna  Monsiuny.  Persolee,.  MM*  Clmuro.a 
I and  other  composers  of  that  penod. 

1 M°caKni’s  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  was  given 
33  times  during  the  year  1891  at  the  Berlin  Im 
””  i nr,„ru  House  This  opera  led  the  list. 

»«*  «» 

aucc-.  and  " Lohengrin  was  heard  19  times. 

' ThA-Meistersinger”  and  “Tristan”  were  only  | 

each  And  yet  the  ultra- Wagnerites  say  that  m 
Germany1  one  hears  chiefly  Wagnerian  opera  J 
“men,”  by  the  way.  was  given  Jan.  2.  for  the 

200tli  time. 


f l 1- 

i~>  r,  q^- 

gome  Ideas  on  Criticism. 

Apropos  of  this  vexed  question  of  musi- 
cal criticism  and  its  difficulties,  there  is  a 
verv  interesting  and  feeling  treatment  of  ! 
the  subject  in  last  month's  Boston  Musical  | 
Herald  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Philip 
Hale,  himself  one  of  the  country’s  best 
critics.  Part  of  Mr.  Hale’s  article  lollous: 
But  the  most  dangerous  foe  to  criticism  is 

the  "reat  and  enthusiastic  concei. -public. 

Some"0  to  concerts  because  it  is  tlie  fasbion. 
some  are  curious  to  see  and  hear  celebrated 
people.  Lot  it  no  granted,  . however,  tout 

CcL  £.  ^ 
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It  seems  almost  a ghoulish  trade  to  specu- 
late iii  healing  drugs  in  the  time  of  compara- 
tive health  or  raging  epidemic  Yet  corners 
are  made  in  this  business,  and  fortunes  do 
accrue.  It  was  even  so  in  the  days  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  the  learned  and  whimsical 
leech;  and  he  comments  gravely  upon  the 
fact  that  “the  Egyptian  mummies,  which 
Cambyses  or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now 
eonsnmeth.  Mummy  is  become  merchan- 
dise, Mizoraim  cures  wounds,  and  Pliaroan  is 
sold  for  balsams.’’  Nature,  which  seems 
often  cruel,  assists  at  times  the  dealer,  not 
the  sufferer.  The  people  of  Moscow,  for  in- 
stance, are  now  sorely  afflicted  with  small- 
pox. The  vaccine  is  exhausted,  and  doctors 
vainly  offer  ten  times  the  normal  price. 


The  Registrar  General’s  annual  report  of 
births,  deaths  and  marriages  in  England 
for  the  year  1890  was  published  a few  days 
ago,  and  it  contains  many  interesting  facts. 
The  birth  rate  was  in  the  proportion  of  30 
to  1000  persons  living,  the  lowest  birth  rate 
recorded  in  any  of  the  last  fifty  years.  The  i 
death  rate  was  high,  19  to  1000.  And  by  the 
way,  the  tables  of  international  vital  sta- 
tistics show  a universal  rise  in  the  death 
rate,  which  is  explained  by  the  very  general 
prevalence  throughout  Europe  of  epidemic 
‘ influenza.  The  marriage  rate  rose  in  1890. 
It  is  said  that  the  marriage  rate  is  an  index 
of  prosperity,  and  if  this  be  so  the  condition 
of  England  has  been  improving  for  four  suc- 
\cessive  years.  

Is  the  fancy  of  the  novelist,  that  the  walls, 
or  even  the  furniture  of  a crime-haunted 
house  may  incite  the  dwellers  therein  to  do 
atrocious  deeds,  merely  the  offspring  of  the 
heated  brain?  Certainly  there  have  been 
many  curious  coincidences  in  criminal  an- 
nals. Superstitious  detectives  in  New  York 
tell  strange  tales  of  seemingly  respectable' 
houses.  The  late  Boulevard  du  Temple  inur- 
; der  in  Paris  was  committed  in  the  house  in 
f which  Fieschi  set  up  in  1835  the  infernal 
machine  constructed  of  twenty-four  gun  bar- 
rels, by  which  more  than  fifty  persons  were 
killed  or  wounded.  

In  many  German  cities  the  people’s  opera 
i is  given  Sunday  evening.  Take  Dresden, 
for  instance.  The  artisan  or  keeper  of  a 
"•  liule  shop  may  go  to  church  Sunday  morn- 
Ang;  in  the  afternoon  he  is  apt  to  take  his 
family  to  some  garden  by  the  side  of  the 
and  at  night  a popular  opera,  such  as 
X.ie  Magic  Flute’’  or  “The  Ratcatcher” 
, put  upon  the  stage,  that  he  and  liis  wife 
may  enjoy  the  music  and  the  spectacular  dis- 
play. The  experiment  of  popular  Sunday 
performances  at  the  Paris  Opera,  lately 
tried,  has  so  far  ended  in  failure.  For  specu- 
lators secured  uearly  all  the  tickets,  and  the 
ices  were  doubled. 


't  ^ 

MUSIC. 


The  Bostonian  Ballad  Company  In 
Union  Hall  Last  Evening. 

The  Bostonian  Ballad  Company  gave  a con- 
cert  in  Union  Hall  last  evening.  The  members 
of  the  company  are  Mrs.  Hannah  Grace  Abra- 
hams. soprano;  Miss  Adelaide  J.  Griggs,  con- 
tralto- Mr  .J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor;  Mr.  D.  H. 
Lylhegoo.  baritone : Mr.  Wulf  Fries, ’cello,  and 
Miss  Ellen  Cornell,  pianist.  Miss  E.  Stacey  is 

the  accompanist.  ••  Bailor! 

Although  the  company  is  called  a Ballaa 
Company,”  the  programme  of  last  eyemng  did 
not  include  an  English  ballad  old  or  new.  This 
well-defined  form  of  vocal  composition  is  too 
much  neglected  by  singers  in  these  days.  Great 
singers  of  the  past  have  not  disdained  ba.lads. 
however,  and  when  these  old  tunes,  or  modern 
imitations  of  them,  are  well  sung,  they  give 
justly  keen  delight.  Tlie  programme  last  even- 
mug  was  chiefly  mado  up  of  songs 
by  Italian,  French,  German,  English  and 
American  composers.  But  a song  is  not  neces- 
sarily a ballad,  even  when  it  is  sung  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  a pleasure  £ state  that 
lari;  evening  the  songs  were  sung  in  English, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  various  incursions  of  Ger- 
man declaimed,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
tlie  slavish  imitators  of  these  declaimed,  is  still 
our  own  language  in  concert  halls.  It  is  also  a 
pleasure  to  add  that  the  enunciation  of  the  sing-  I 

eri  last  evening  was  so  distinct  that  the  words 

of  tlie  songs  were  intelligible. 

This  company  is  of  such  recent  organization 
that  criticism  of  the  concerted l work  as m toe 
Pinsuti  quartette,  Tlie  Sea  Hath  Its  Beans, 
would  he  perhaps  unfair,  for  sureness  of  attack, 
precision  and  proper  subordination  of  respective 
voices— these  elements  of  successful  ensemble  , 

are  not  congenital,  nor  are  they  to  he  acquired 

in  •!  week  or  in  vnontli.  . « ,, 

Mr.  Bartlett  sang  Keichardt’s  " mL 

with  more  than  ordinary  skill  and  taate.  Miss 
r has  an  agreeable  voice  of  good  compass, 

und  shf  sang  Gabriel’s  "When  Sparrows 
iiailil ” and  Tosti’s  "Beauty’s  Eyes  with  mu- 
• in  i i Vo  feelin0,  Mrs.  Hannah  Grace  Abra- 
®lcl  “ (fm-merlv  known  to  concertgoers  of  this 
Xs  Sterne)  was  heard  in  Millard's 
“ When  the  Tide  Comes  In.”  She  is  evidently  a 
1 singer  of  experience  and  she  has  natural  capac- 
1 - but  she  exaggerated  the  sentiment  of  the 
! Si  mffl  she  occasionally  wandered  from  the 
true  Pitch.  Mr.  Lythgoe  lias  a robust  voice.  He 
i tiue  pitcii  than  discretion,  and  he 

is'iuchued  to  mouthing  and  forcing  ot  tone  He 
i Schumann's  "Two  Grenadiers,”  and  lie 
■ - a Mr-  Abrahams  in  Lacome’s  “Estudian- 
Una  ” ^Ir!  ‘Fries  was  loudly  applauded  for  liis 
Ifnrmance  Of  two  numbers  by  Mane.  The 
pianist  is  notyet  sufficiently  prepared  for  play- 

“The  Programme  was  long,  and  the  concert  did 

not  begin  until  long  after  the  appointed  hoxirj 
The  audience  was  loud  in  expressions  of  delight 
oul  iasUicd  „»»  .»»« 


Sir  Henry  June*  h.i  .«• 

ences  of  judicial  treatment,  and  that  judges 
should  be  allowed  large  discretion.  11 
matter,  however,  it  is  hariUo  agnm  wffh^n. 

Tn  the  case  of  a crime  committed  by  an  oi 

SSSTSU*  “»»  certainly  nene 

in  the  direction  of  mit.gation-shoidd  be 
given  to  the  plea.”  If  the  criminal  is  afflicted 
at  the  time  with  delirium  tremens  it  wil 
be  scant  justice  to  ignore  the  insanity  on 
account  of  the  cause  which  has  produced  b 
The  logical  deduction  in  a nutshell  is  tin.  . 
The  extreme  drunkard  deserves  more  con- 
aeration  than  he  who  drinks  in  moderation  , 
a proposition  hard  of  acceptation. 

Seemingiy^mpassitXfignres  often  serve  as  j 

thekevs  of  grim  tragedies.  One  tliousana 
five  hundred  and  forty-four  infants  we  suf- 
focated in  England  during  the  year  1890.  i ne 
proportion  of  such  deaths  was  twice  as  high 
on  Saturday  night  as  on  any  other  rnght  m 
the  week  The  next  highest  proportion  was 

on  Monday  night,  and  then  there  was  a grat 
ual  decline.  The  explanation  of  these  diner 
ences  is  the  daily  and  varying  amount  of  v a- 
rental'  Intoxication.  Seta, day  .«  PV  «■ 

“t  “in 

Stanley  to*  « »«« 
‘f  consumed,  lint  when  the  money  is 
\gone  and  the  parents  work,  the  infants  sleep 
in  creater  security.  


Rev.  Arthur  C.  Dill  of  Stirling,  N.  .1.. 
Is  now  on  trial  for  alleged  conduct  unbecom- 
ing a clergyman.  It  seems  from  -en  inter- 
l view  published  yesterday'  that  some  of  the 
Stirling  people  objected  to  Mr.  Dill’s  “Fifth 
avenue  ideas.”  One  of  these  ideas  was  the 
attempted  introduction  of  course  dinners. 
When  Mr.  Dill  first  went  to  Stirling  he  found 
that  some  of  liis  parishioners  began  their 
dinner  with  pie  . and  coffee.  Naturally 
shocked  at  this,  he  advised  them,  for  the 
sake  of  their  health,  to  take  soup  first,  then 
meat,  then  pie.  and,  last  of  all,  coffee.  Un- 
fortunately the  parishioners  disputed  among 
themselves  over  the  proper  order.  Some 
were  confident  that  Mr.  Dill  recommended 
soup  after  meat,  and  a few  protested  that  pie 
and  soup  were  inseparable.  But  they  all 
finally  turned  against  the  reformer,  who  is 
now  sharing  the  fate  of  so  many  who  labored 
for  humanity.  It  is  not  so  many  cycles  ago 
that  the  man  who  recommeuded.a  fork  with 
0 three  tines  was  called  effeminate ; and  in  cer- 
tain Western  towns  to-day  a six  o’clock  din- 
ner is  regarded  as  Heliogabalian  luxury. 


CL- ~Z~ 


Mr.  Theodore  Stanton  of  Paris,  in  a letter 
to  the  New  York  Tribune  concerning  the 
headstone  recently  placed  over  Theodore 
Parker’s  grave  in  Florence,  makes  the  iol- 
lowing  statement : “The  Boston  friends  of 

Parker  curiously  enough  not  only  took  no 
part  in  this  affair,  but  prevented  the  fund 
from  attaining  proportions  which  would  have 
made  it  possible  to  erect  a monument  worthy 
of  Parker’s  fame  and  in  keeping  with  those 
which  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  other 
distinguished  Americans  and  Englishmen 
buried  near  him.”  Mr.  Stanton  should  have 
been  more  explicit  in  his  statement.  How  . 
and  why?  are  questions  that  are  naturally 
suggested  by  the  vagueness  of  his  charge. 

Col.  Henry  Mapleson  has  w ritten  a letter 
to  the  New  York  World  in  which  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  New  Yorkers  do  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  their  present  operatic 
advantages.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
it  seems,  was  not  crowded  at  the  magnifi- 
cent performance  of  “Les  Huguenots  which 
was  given  this  week;  but  when  the  same 
opera  was  sung  by  the  same  men  and  women 
in  London,  last  June,  "hundreds  of  Ameri- 
cans then  in  the  British  metropolis  were  glad 
to  pay  the  speculators  as  high  as  two  guineas 
for  a single  seat.”  The  gallant  Colonel  con- 
cludes by  solemnly  proclaiming  that  the 
world-renowned  reputation  of  New  Yorkers 
as  art  lovers  is  at  stake.” 

The  strike  of  the  1800  Urbaing  cab  drivers 
in  Paris-a  strike  that  has  been  going  on 
since  Jan.  1— is  not  w ithout  cause.  The  Ur- 
baine  Company  requires  each  driver  to  turn 
in  each  night  23  francs  75c.  for  the  hire 
of  the  cab.  Now,  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  by  the  payment  of  1 franc 
50c.  a rassenger  has  tlie  legal  right  to 
driven  at  a stretch  from  one  end  of  the  city 
to  the  other  (so  long  as  he  keeps  within  the 
fortifications),  a distance  that  eats  much 
time  the  amount  demanded  by  the  company 
seems  exorbitant.  To  be  sure,  the  passen- 
ger almost  invariably  gives  a few  sous  pour- 
boire,  but  generosity  is  a variable  quantity, 
ivhile  the  price  demanded  of  the  company  is 
fixed  On  the  other  hand,  the  company 
claims  that  the  first  cost  of  a cab  and  horse 
is  17  francs  a day.  The  drivers  offer  lo. 

, Meanwhile— and  this  seems  strange  to  us 
Americans  with  our  system  of  city  govern- 
nient— the  Paris  Municipal  Council  has  voted 
a sum  of  10,000  francs  for  the  strikers. 

It  has  beenTsaid  that  the  slang  of  a country 
is  only  its  prophetic  language.  It  is  true,  at 
least,  that  slang,  like  unto  a comet,  reappears 
after  a long  disappearance.  In  » 
written  by  Thomas  Harley  in  1714  to  Dean 
Swift,  he  uses  the  term  ‘ sellers  of  bear 
skins  ” in  connection  with  stock  jobbing,  and 
Hawkesworth  in  an  explanatory  note  adds, 
“He  who  sells  that  of  which  he  is  not  po»- 

. sessed  is  said  proverbially  to  sell  the  bear  s 

^ skin  while  the  bear  runs  in  the  wood.  tins 
is  without  doubt  the  origin  of  our  bear. 
Here  is  another  instance.  Sir  Jolly  Jumble 
in  Otway’s  “The  Soldier’s  Fortune,  acted 
and  printed  in  1081,  could  find  no  higher 
praise  for  a lady  of  his  acquaintance  than  to 
protest  loudly,  “Shr  hummer.” 


IE. 

The  Symphony  Concert  of 
Saturday  Evening. 


Changes  in  the  Meaning  of  the 
Word  “Ballad.” 


Gossip  Concerning  Music  and 
Musicians. 


The  programme  of  the  thirteenth  Symphony 
concert  was  as  follows:  Wagner's  " Faust  Over- 
ture:” Chopin’s  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  F 
minor,  anil  Beethoven’s  Symphony  No.  3.  the 
“Heroic.”  Mrs.  II.  II.  A.  Beach  was  the  pianist, 
i lit  1840  Wagner  had  ready  a " Faust  ” overture, 
which  he  sketched  originally  as  a movement  for 
a "Faust”  symphony.  Through  tho  kindness 
of  Schlesinger,  tho  publisher,  it  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  Directors  of  tho  "Societc  discon- 
certs.” Wo  learn  from  a number  of  "La 
Gazette  Musicals”  of  the  same  year  that  after 
the  first  and  tho  only  rehearsal  the  players 
looked  at  each  other,  perplexed,  if  not  abso- 
lutely stupefied.  They  were  tho  same  players 
who  had  given  a performance  of  Beethoven’s 
Ninth  Symphony  that  called  forth  the  unquali- 
fied praise  of  Wagner.  So  the  “Faust”  over- 
ture was  not  heard  in  Baris  until  1870,  in  its 
present  form.  And  now  in  1893  the  question 
arises  " Wliat  did  Wagner  mean?”  For  the  liyper- 
moderns  claim  that  the  hearer  must  take  into 
consideration  tho  intentions  of  the  composer  as 
well  as  his  actual  performance.  Viewed  as 
purely  absolute  music,  without  any  reference 
to  " intentions.”  this  overture  is  blatant,  amor- 
phous and  dull.  But  let  us  examine  the  " inten- 
tions ” of  Wagner.  This  overture,  it  seems, 
should  represent  in  music  "the  solitary  Faust, 
longing,  despairing,  cursing.  Tho  feminine 
floats  around  him  as  an  object  of  his  longing, 
but  not  in  its  divine  reality ; and  it  is  just  this 
insufficient  image  of  his  longing  which  ne  de- 
stroys in  his  despair.”  This  was  Wagner’s  orig- 
inal idea,  and  when  he  rewrote  the  overture  tho 
idea  was  preserved  without  material  change. 
The  devout  Wagnerite  keeps  this  idea  firmly  in 
mind  when  he  listens,  and  so  tin  is  enjoyment 
in  the  musical  Dortrajyil  of  “ longing,  despair- 
ing. cursing.”  But  wouljl  ho  find  these  emo- 
tions and  expressions  of  emotions  in  the  music 
unless  he  were  first  prepared  by  the  text?  This 
is  tho  old  question,  and  the  answer  in  each 
case  must  be  an  individual  one.  One 
hearer  may  agree  with  Mr.  Hugo 
Bussmeyer,  who  once  wrote  a pamphlet  of  40 
pages  to  prove  that  the  overture  is  a great  work. 
Another  may  echo  feelingly  the  remark  of  Hans- 
licK,  that  the  lines  of  the  motto  of  the  overture, 
"Existence  lies  a load  upon  my  breast:  Life  is  a 
curse  and  death  a longed-for  rest,”  express 
faithfully  the  feelings  of  tho  unfortunate 
hearer. 

Mrs.  Beach  was  very*  warmly  applauded  for 
her  performance  of  tho  Chopin  concerto.  This 
performance  was  distinguished  by  clearness, 
elegance  and  feminine  refinement,  rather  than 
by  breadth  and  passion.  It  was  sane  and  lree 
from  sentimentalism.  Her  rubato  was  not 
always  apparently  spontaneous,  and  at  times 
she  robbed  without  giving  back.  Nor  were  the 
arabesques  played  with  sufficient  nonchalance. 

, They  were  too  precise,  too  exact,  too  carefully 
j planned.  But  as  a whole  her  performance  was  a 
very  creditable  one.  although,  as  a pianist,  she 
appears  to  greater  advantage  in  a smaller  hall 
and  without  the  rivalry ol  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Nikiscli  showed  inliis  version  of  Beetho- 
ven’s “ Heroic  ” symphony  his  most  character- 
istic failing;  the  desire  to  produce  an  effect, 
even  if  the  effect  is  directly  opposed  to  tho  ex- 
press wish  of  the  composer.  He  is  not 
alone.  _ There  are  conductors  iu  Europe 
and  in  America  who.  took  upon  a 
composer’s  score  as  a mediun?  merely  of  show- 
ing thoir  own  individuality.  Rubinstein  speaks 
ot  them  in  “A  Conversation  on  Music.”  ami  as 
follows:  ” lou  spoke  before  of  the  best  inter-  I 
pretation  oi  the  master  works  nowadays— I have 
iny  doubts  of  that— tho  interpreters  of  to-day 
(Director  anil  Virtuoso)  delight  especially  in  a I 
capricious  interpretation  of  the  ciassicafworks 
(for  which  Wagner  and  Liszt  are  most  to  blame)  I 
—change  of  tempo,  holds,  ritardan  ios.  stringen-  I 
dos,  crescendos  and  so  on,  not  written  by  the  ( 
composer.”  Take  a very  simple  iliustra-  | 
tiou.  A theme  of  eight  measures  is  given  j 
by,  the  composer  to  tho  tirst  violins.  | 
It  is  marked  simply  piano.  A crescendo  is  imli- 
dated  at  the  ninth  measure.  The  simple  beauty 
of  the  theme  sung  w ith  pure  tone  does  not  sat- 
isfy Mr.  Nikiscli.  With  the  second  measure  lie 
begins  a crescendo,  so  that  when  lie  reaches  the  I 
ii mill,  instead  oi  a mezzo-forte,  or  even  a forte,  | 
there  is  very  apt  to  he  a fortissimo.  Nervous  un- 
rest takes  tlie-place  oi  serenity.  The  designed 
effect  of  the  composer's  crescendo  is  discounted 
at  the  very  start.  Or  would  any  one  Saturday 
dveniug  have  supposed  from  the  performance  of 
tho  Funeral  March”  that  Beethoven  had  writ- 
ten at  the  beginning  of  it  sotto  voce  and  pianis- 
simo/ But  there  is  no  need  of  multiplying  in- 
stances. lhe  new  method  of  treating  onl  works 
is  admired  by  many.  It  shows  the  originality  of 
tne  director;  it  makes  tho  works  themselves 
more  interesting.” 


A eorresnoTiibMit  Inquires  concerning  n ill 
tiuctlou  lately  Hindu  lu  Un-no  columns  netween 
a song  and  a Imllnil.  These  words  are  used 
carelessly,  Tind  they  are  regarded  liy  Romo  as 

interolmiigeaolo.  Now  ihe  song  (musical)  in  Its 
strict  sense  has  been  ilellned  ns  " a more  regu- 
lar composition  written  with  conscious  art  by 
men  who  have  made  music  their  study."  The 
song  then  corresponds  to  the  Gorman  Kuustltud, 
'Till!  baiiad  is  ' ihu  spontaneous  outcome  of 
native  inspiration,  I lie  wi  ll  indigenous  fruit  ” 
of  a particular  soil.  Ballads  arc,  then,  allied 
closely  to  Volksuudor  and  Cunii  popoluri. 
“Tiui  Bailiff's  Daughter,”  " Buruuia  Allen,” 

“ The  V illow  ” are  well-known  examples  ot  tho 
ballad.  The  ballad  is  foolishly  and  unjustly 
siigutud  or  openly  despised  in  those  days, 
when  tho  voice  is  too  often  used  merely 
as  dn  obligato  to  pianolorte  or  orchestra  and  de- 
liberately robbed  of  the  melody  that  should  ho 
us  own.  But  this  form  of  song  shows  tho  popu- 
lar taste,  leeliug  and  m'e;  many  examples  are  of 
simple  and  Irresistible  beauty,  and  even  thu  his- 
tory of  tho  word  itself,  with  its  changed  mean- 
ings. is  of  lively  interest  and  genuine  value. 
Origiunlly  the  words  "ballad”  and  “ballet” 
were  iuiuvcliaiigeable.  A ballad  was  a song  in- 
tended as  the  accompaniment  to  a dance,  or  ihe 
tune  to  widen  the  sung  was  sung.  Form  olden 
days  they  danced  to  song,  aim  n there  were  in- 
struments, they  only  doinled  tho  song  in  the 
octavo  or  unison,  or  nmrkeu  strongly  the  stops 
and  accents.  In  some  parts  ol  France,  as 
in  Auvergne,  the  peasants  dance  the  oourreo 
while  one  of  them  sings  loudly  native  airs. 
Morley  ill  1597  speaks  of  ” another  kind  of  bal- 
lets, formerly  called  fa-las,  devised  to  bu  danced 
to  voices.”  It  is  also  " a sentimental  or  roman- 
tic composition  of  two  or  more  verses,  each  of 
which  is  sung  to  the  same  meiody,  the  musical 
accompaniment  being  strictly  subordinated  to 
tho  air:”  So,  in  loUS  the  Bishop's  Bible  gavo 
tho  title  “ The  Ballet  of  Ballets  oi  Solomon  ” to 
the  Canticles.  Popys,  a collector  ol  ballads,  or 
ballets,  writes  ill  his  diary,  1004:  " I occasioned 
much  mirth  by  a ballet  I brought  with  me  made 
| from  tho  seamen  at  sea  to  their  ladies  in  town.” 
Boioro  aud  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  day 
laborers  and  handicraftsmen  sang  as  they 
worked,  as  sang  " the  spinsters  and  the  knitters 
in  the  sun.”  “Never  trust  a tailor  that  does  not 
sing  at  his  work,”  said  Fletcher,  "for  his  mind  is 
of  nothing  but  filching.”  Even  Tennyson’s 
haugnty  Mauil  did  not  disdain  "a  passionate 
ballad,  gallant  aud  gay."  The  word  was  once  of 
another  sense:  " A popular  song  celebrating  or 
currilously  attacking  persons  or  institutions,” 
nil  Fietcber  of  Saltouu  had  this  meaning  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  of  “a  very  wise  man  that 
beueveil  that  if  a man  woro  permitted  to  make 
all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should 
make  tho  laws  of  a notion.”  In  the  sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  centuries  a writer  of  scurrilous 
verses  was  called,  therefore,  a ballader.  Or  it 
was  a proverbial  saving  usually  in  the  form  of 
a couplet.  In  an  essentially  modern  sense,  a 
ballad  is  " a simple  spirited  poem  iu  short  stan- 
zas, in  which  some  popular  story  is  graphically 
narrated,”  and  it  is  of  this  that  Swinburne  de- 
clares, "The  highest  lorm  oi  ballad  requires 
from  a poet  at  once  narrative  power,  lyrical  and 
dramatic.”  An  example  that  answers  tuny 
this  detinition  is  Buchanan’s  " Ballad  of  Judas 
Iscariot.”  In  modern  music  this  word  is  used 
loosely,  as  the  title  for  choral  works  of  large 
dimensions  aud  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, and  even  for  purely  instrumental  compo- 
sitions. This  use  of  ttie  word  is,  singuiarly 
enough,  unnoticed  by  the  Murray  " Englisu 
Dictionary.” 

Mr.  II,  E.  Krehbiel,  in  nis  interesting  article. 

' The  Modem  Orchestra,”  in  Harper’s  Weekly  , 
of  last  week,  speaks  of  the  ignorance  shown  by  j 
literary  men  in  their  allusions  to  musical  sub-  ; 
jects,  and  lie  cites  the  following  example: 

" How  did  it  come  tnat  Thackeray,  who  loved 
music,  and  knew  tnat  which  was  current  in  the 
concert-rooms,  theatres,  and  urawiiig-iqoins  of 
his  day,  should  credit  Beethoven  with  having 
composed  a ' Dream  of  Bt.  Jerome,’  which  the 
King  of  Novelists  says  always  soothed  him  ana 
charmed  him  so  that  ne  fancied  it  was  a poem 
of  Tennyson's  in  music?” 

The  answer  is  simple.  In  Thackeray’s  day  the 
" Dream  of  St.  Jerome  ” or  “ Love  of  St. 
Jerome.”  for  the  two  titles  were  in  use,  was  fre- 
quently heard  m drawing  rooms.  An  andante 
written  oy  Beethoven  for  the  pianolorte— it  was 
from  op.  zo,  ii  1 am  not  mistaken— was  arranged 
or  disarranged  as  a vocal  composition;  the 
word!;  of  Thomas  Moore,  “ And  who  is  tho 
maid,”  were  set  to  this  arrangement;  and  it  was 

known  as  “Saint  Jerome’s  Love.”  This  ar- 
rangement may  be  found  to-day  in  a 
volume  of  "Sacred  Songs,”  edited  by  John 
Hues.  As  the  arrangement,  even  with- 
out  the  words,  is  tuneful,  no  doubt  Thack- 
eray often  heard  it  in  houses  frequented  by  him, 
and  it  no  doubt  soothed  him.  Of  all  such  liter- 
ary offenders,  however,  “ Ouida  ” is  the  most  re- 
| markable.  In  one  novel  her  hero  spends  hours 
at  the  organ  ” playing  the  grand  old  masses  of 
Mendelssohn.”  In  "Moths”  the  tenor  is  never 
! weary  of  singing  exquisite  "airs  of  Palestrina,” 
and  here  are  only  two  of  many  instances. 
Marion  Cra  wford,  by  the  way,  made  a singular 
blunder  in  ” A Roman  Singer,”  ny  unjustly  cred- 
iting a well-known  composer  with  the  author- 
ship of  an  equally  well-known  opera.  But  who 
in  these  days  of  nervous  haste  is  safe  in  throw- 
ing stones  against  the  glass  house  of  a neighbor? 


upon  [BffTnCE  \ ■ \ ' i l.v 1 an“ 
uriiieixm  iu  an  English  Journal, #e  ronounciol  I 

his  bil  l bright  and  boi.uuo  a Gorman  Citizen,  i 

It  will  be  retnemlirreil  that  lio  was  tirst  brought 
to  this  country  by  a brm  of  pianoforte  makers, 
and  no  played  with  gusto  upon  their  liisirn- 
i nen Us.  Trouble  arose.  Just  before  bis  return 
borne  lio  examined  the  pianofortes  of  a rival 
bouse,  and  tlm  sealos  fell  lroui  Ills  eyes,  OR  well 
us  from  bis  Angers,  lie  leit  behind  him  a glow- 
ing eulogy  ol  the  newly  discovered  treasure  and 
an  instance  ot  sudden  conversion  an  instance 
I only  equaled  by  the  celebrated  case  ot  81111!  of 
Tarsus.  Nor  is  IT  Albert  without  matrimonial 
experience. 

• 

1 Tho  concerts  of  this  month  have  been  few  in 
I number,  but  tho  thoughtful  and  experienced 
1 observer  was  not  deceived  by  the  comparative 
' quiet  that  reigned  ill  the  musical  world,  lie 
know  lull  well  that  pianists  were  practicing  day 
and  night,  soaking  their  wrists  and  bands  in  hot 
I water  anil  indulging  111  light  gymnastics,  lio 
know  that  singers  were  examining  caruiully 
1 their  respective  methods  and  visiting  throat 
doctors.  He  knew  the  treachery  of  ibis  peace, 
the  ominous  lull  that  precedes  the  hurricane. 
And,  )o,  the  storm  breaks  to-day,  anil  it  will 
rage  until  Sunday  next.  Within  six  days  tlicro 
will  be  nightly  penormances  of  comic  opera  j 
two  orchestral  concerts  and  a public  orchestral 
rehearsul;  two  ceamber  concerts ; two  song 
recitals  aud  two  pianolorte  recitals;  an  operatic 
concert,  anil  two  concerts  by  the  Cecilia. 
Add  to  these  tffio  open-air  entertainments 
given  by  hand  organs,  German  bands, 
negro  singers  and  lonely  tiddlers,  ana  it  will  bo 
seen  that  we  are  in  nearly  as  wretched  a plight 
as  the  people  ot  Louuon  in  1704 — that  is,  ii  Ango 
Goudar’s  account  01  the  society  of  that  lime  can 
by  believed.  He,  poor  man,  was  harassed  by 
music  at  every  corner.  He  could  not  waik  in  a 
public  garden  without  invoiuutarily  keeping 
step  to  tho  tones  01  a violin.  " lu  ouo  of  these 
gardens  they  drink  tea  iu  strict  time  ana  iu 
another  they  sup  to  the  conductor's  beat.  But 
tnese  symphonic  repasts  have  their  incon- 
veniences. Many  people  hero  complain  that 
they  do  not  sleep  wen,  because  their  supper  nas 
thus  boon  hurried.  Now,  1 am  afraid  01  indiges- 
tion, and  when  1 eat  a cnickoif  in  the  evening  at 
Vauxliail  I choose  always  the  moment  of  an  an- 
dante.” We  are  not  original  even  111  our  amuso- 
ments.  In  1733  tho  poet  Gay  wrote  Deati- Swift 
lroni  London  as  lonows:  "As  lor  tho  reigning 
amusement  of  the  town,  it  is  entirely  music; 
real  fiddles,  bass  viols  aud  baatuoys; 
not  poetical  harps,  lyres  and  reeds.  Every- 
body is  grown  now  as  great  a judge 
of  music  as  they  were  in  your  tune  of  poetry ; 
and  joiks  that  could  not  distinguish  01m  tune 
from  another  now  daily  dispute  about  the  dif- 
ferent stylos  of  Handel,  Bononcini  and  Attilio. 
Beoule  have  now  lorgotten  Homer,  anil  Virgil, 
and  Caisar ; or,  at  least,  they  nave  lost  then- 
ranks.  For  in  London  and  Westminster,  in  all 
polite  conversations,  Seuesino  is  daily  voted  to 
be  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived.”  Change 
the  names  of  the  composers  to  Wagner,  Branms 
or  any  modern;  substitute  Paderewski  or  De 
Bachmanu  for  the  once  famous  benesmo,  and 
Gay’s  letter  might  be  sent  from  Boston  iu  the 
present  year  ol  our  Lord. 

Phi*lip  Hale. 


Dugen  D Albert,  the  famous  pianist,  will  come 
tows  with  the  winds  of  March.  He  will  play 
with  the  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Music  Hall 
March  11  and  13.  His  new  wife,  the  fasciuatin: 


Theresa  Carreno,  will  not  cross  the  ocean  with 
jiiui.  Carreno  has  had  an  assortment  of  musical 
husbands.  There  was  Emile  Sawret,  the  cele- 
brated violinist,  who  now  lives  in  London, 
where  he  is  happiiv  married  and  greatly 
esteemed.  It  is  said  that  when  Carreno  was 
asked  vvhy  she  was  divorced  from  hint  she  re- 


plted:  Oh,  I have  learned  everything  he  could 
teach  me  111  my  profession.”  Then  there  was 
T agnaptetra,  the  uaritone,  who  was  formerly 
afflicted  with  the  acute  mania  of  singing  "Balm 
Branches”  on  all  occasions,  sacred  and  profane, 
i osstbly  she  became  too  familiar  with  the  tune; 
at  any  rate,  she  lelt  him,  aud  he  is  now  in  an 
operatic  company  in  New  York.  What  this 
woman  of  superb  beauty  can  see  in  D’Albert 
battles  conjecture.  To  be  sure,  lie  is  a 
great  pianist;  but  his  temperament  verges 
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“ The  Bostonians  ” at  the 
Tremont  Theatre. 


An  Excellent  Performance  of 
De  Koven’s  Operetta. 


Mrs.  O’Leary-Collins’s  Eeception  at 
the  Museum. 


A 


“ The  Bostonians  ” began  an  engagement  of 
two  weeks  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  by  giv 
ing  last  evening  an  excellent  performance  of 
De  Koven’s  “Robin  Hood.”  The  theatre  was 
crowded;  the  audience  was  enthusiastic;  and 
the  curtain  did  not  fall  until  an  unnecessarily 
j late  hour.  For  nearly  every  number  was  re- 
peated, and  Mr.  Studley,  the  conductor,  was  only 
too  willing  and  even  eager  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  audience. 

And  yet  the  applause  of  tho  audience  was  not 
perhaps  unreasonable.  In  the  first  place,  the 
I libretto  of  Mr.  Smith  is  not  without  interest. 
There  is  a story,  and  it  is  told  coherently.  Tho 
outlaws  and  Maid  Marian  appeal  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  hearers,  and  the  villain  excites  the 
I proper  amount  of  indignation  even  when  he 
jests.  The  dialogue,  while  it  is  in  no  wise  re- 
markable for  its  wit  or  dramatic  point, 

I is  always  respectable,  and  it  serves 
its  purpose.  The  text  is  clean 
and  wholesome,  and  the  gag  is  excluded.  For 
this  libretto  Mr.  De  Koven  has  written  very 
pleasing  music.  It  is  tuneful,  it  is  spontaneous, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  free  from  sensational- 
ism and  vulgarity.  The  soios  and  the  concerted 
numbers  are  written  with  full  understanding  of 
the  capacity  and  tho  limitations  of  the  human 
voice.  J he  instrumentation  is  discreet,  refined 
and  often  clever.  Tho  voices  are  re- 

spected; there  is  little  noise;  and 
there  aro  no  wild  attempts  to  Do  1 

original.”  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  1 
Mr.  De  Koven  has  wisely  followed  the  old 
formulas,  and,  as  is  natural,  he  is  not  entirely 
uninfluenced  Dy  the  modern  French  and  German 
operetta  composers,  lie  might,  no  doubt,  have 
sought  local  color  by  imitating  exclusively  the 

old  glees  and  ballads  of  England  ; out  in  that 
case  monotony  would  have  been  the  result  As 
it  is,  the  hearer  finds  in  the  music  an  agreeable 
variety.  I here  is  English  part-song  writing; 
there  is  French  vivacity ; there  is  the  inevitable 
waltz  from  Vienna,  it  is  a very  creditable 
work,  this  Robin  Hood,”  and  it  exhibits  the 
musical  equipment  of  the  composer  in  a most 
favorable  light.  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  Company. 


lie  performance  itself  was  eminently  satis- 
aetory.  As  the  old  members  of  the  company 
topped  in  turn  upon  the  stage  tliey  were 
varmly  welcomed  as  old  friends  by  tlie  audi- 
ence. Messrs.  Karl.  MacDonald,  Barnabee. 
Jt'ow'o-s  ami  Frothingham  were  in  the  cast,  as 
(were  Mrs.  Bartlett-Davis  and  Miss  Bartlett. 
1'hey  were  all  "in  voice”  and  in  good  spirits. 
[The  company  is  much  strengthened  by  Miss 
aimilc  D’Arvillo,  who  sang  last  evening  the 
(part  of  Maid  Marian.  As  a singer 
[she  has  improved  during  the  last  year. 

1 Her  tones  are  purer;  she  uses  her 
I voice  with  moro  discretion;  and  she  has 
(discovered  the  fact  that  a scream  is  not  synono- 
jmous  with  lorte.  She  is  vivacious;  she  lends  a 
| dramatic  interest  that  has  been  sadly  lacking  in 
| former  performances  of  the  company,  when  the 
numbers  were  too  apt  to  mistake  the  audience 
or  a congregation  and  tho  stage  for  a choir  loit. 
ISlie  is  fair  to  look  upon,  and  yet  she  does  not 
(strive  to  monopolize  the  attention.  Miss 
Maud  Ulmer,  as  Annabel,  made  a very 
pleasant  impression,  and  Mrs.  Davis,  Miss 
I Bartlett  and  tlie  men  of  tlie  company 
1 w ore  vocally  adequate.  The  chorus  and  tlie  or- 
|chestra,  under  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  Studley, 
[were  satisfactory,  although  the  male  voices  of 
[ the  chorus  arc  better  in  quality  of  tone  than  tlie 
female.  In  the  ensem  les,  however,  tlie 
omen  sang  with  precision  and  pure  intona- 
on,  even  if  they  did  appeal  but  faintly  to  the 
traditional  catvity  of  tne  traditional  sitters  in 
(he  front  rows. 

This  evening  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Hoif  will  sing  the 
part  of  Robin  flood  and  Miss  Caroline  Hamilton, 
a Californian,  will  make  her  first  appearance  in 

Jhis  city. 

Philip  Hale. 
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MUSIC."  I 

ifir.  Heinrich’s  Historical  Cycius  of 
Sons;  Recitals. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Wilhelm  Heinrich’s  “four 
Local  chamber  concerts”  (an  historical  cycius) 
las  given  last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall.  He  was 
Isisted  by  Miss  Annabelle  Clarke,  Miss  Emma 
Tfliowe,  Mr.  Ferruccio  Busoni,  Mr.  Metzger  and 
Jr.  Louis  Kelterborn.  The  programme  was 
—hade  up  of  selections  from  the  old  Italian 
[school,  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  com- 
I posers  from  Monte verde  to  Paesiello  were  m- 
I eluded.  . 

1 The  character  and  the  arrangement  of  tins 
I programme  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  mu-  | 

I sieal  knowledge  and  musical  taste  of  Mr.  Hein*  j 
Yrch.  To  assist  the  hearer  short  biographical  j 
/ notes  were  added,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
they  were  not  more  carefully  prepared.  Monte-  | 

* verde  is  spoken  of  as  a viola  player.  He  may 
avo  been,  but  he  played  the  violin  in  the  Duke  | 
l^lantua’s  orchestra.  The  romantic  story  of 
(radella  is  now  regarded  as  a myth.  Carissimi 
[s  not  the  inventor  of  oratorio:  the 

\>t  oratorio  was  written  by  del  Cavaliero. 
u produced  in  Rome  in  1600.  .four  years 
fore  Carissimi  was  born.  Paesiello  wrote 
J,ut  100  operas,  not  200,  as  stated  in  the  pro- 
m tiniste-.  Pergolesi  was  not  the  pupil  of  Leo; 
lie  was  taught  by  Greco,  Durante  and  rleo,  Ins 
death  was  caused  by  lingering  consumption  and 
reckless  living,  and  the  pretty  story  ot  ins  dying 
ol  a broken  heart  is  not  founded  on  fact,  l lie 
programme  notes  state  that  Catalam  never 
[sang  much  in  opera,”  but  she  sang  steadily 
ipou  the  operatic  stage  for  nearly  ten  years  be- 
fore she  went  to  Paris.  “ S.  de  Luca  is  nod 
mentioned  by  any  of  tlie  old  biographers,  but 
lis  name  appears  in  J.  G.  Waither’s  Lexicon  ot 
62, and  he  is  there  mentioned  as  tne  composer 
an  A tratorio.  “ The  Martyrdom  of  baint 
" was  produced  in  Koine  in  1700.  It  is 
> regretted  that  the  titles  of  the  songs 
^arelessiy  printed.  . , 

feinrich  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  lovers 
/cand  all  students  oi  song  for  giving 
in  opportunity  of  hearing  in  one  evening 
ly  unjustly  forgotten  or  neglected  master- 
ed of  vocal  composition.  It  is  true  that 
Ssimi  ami  JPergolesi  are  names  that  appear 
r .sionally  in  concert  programmes,  but  Para- 
fus,  the  elder  Scarlatti.  Leo  and  Paesiello  are 
angers  to  the  majority  of  singers  of  this  gen- 
ition.  And  yet  how  delightfully  fresh  are 
my  of  the  melodies  of  these  men  ; how  oun- 
gly  written  ior  that  noblest  of  instruments, 

K human  voice  1 Few  composers  of  to-day, 
h all  the  resources  of  modern  harmonies  and 
lern  instruments,  could  equal  the  simpie 
uty  ot  “Star  Vicino,”  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
hiter,  musician,  poet  and  satirist.  Or  who 
v rites  such  a noble  melody,  so  unaffected, 

, without  superfluity,  without  clogging 
s the  canzonetta  "OCessate”  uy  Ales- 
Scarlatti,  first  sung  over  two  hundred 
o?  In  olden  days  the  voice  was  under- 
was  respected;  it  ruled  supreme.  The 
: proposers  wrote  for  voices,  and  they 
coidly  wind  instruments  on  account  of 
icertain  intonation.  We  have  changed 
. In  opera  and  cantata  and  even  m 
,oug  the  voice  is  suooruinated,  and  it 
humble  part  to  orchestra  or  pianoforte, 
hese  old  melodies  were  written  when 
kit  lingers  flourished.  When  they  are  sung  ./ 
day,  we  hear,  as  a rule,  only  the  notes.  Even 
tne  traditions  are  preserved,  wnere  are  the 
and  women  abie  to  iol.ow  them?  iue 
etftess  o.  -dr.  Heinricu’s  voice  was  admira- 
dlaplayed  in  these  nobiy  sensuous  or  pa-  i 
U:  airs;  out  Mr.  Heinrich  would  ue  tho  first 
(yiy-  ^ ...A  tlie  art  ot  lus  illustrious 

~ now  a lost  art.  Strive  earnestly 

, lie.  too,  despairs  01  filming  out  the  se- 
i past  centuries.  An  i ye.  ins  singing  ot 
»canatti  group  and  tlie  songs  by  ue  J_,uca 
Ktrad.dia  gave  genuine  pleasure  to  many. 

■Us  CiarKe  did  not  do  herself  justice  in  tlie 
ft  group  oi  songs  by  Parauies,  Canssinii  and 
rga;  out  in  me  songs  oy  JPergolesi  sue  ms- 
_ ed  a lull  and  agreeable  voice  and  con  nuer- 
>le  taste,  ilie  Baesie.lo  anas  sung  by  MinS 
we  are  beyond  her  capacity,  and  last  evening 
j-  intonaiioii  was  frequently  impure.  . 
dr.  Busoni  pUyed  me  "Gat’s  fugue  and  a 
ia,a  by  U.  Bcariatti,  the  iliaiberg  arrange- 
it  of  Bergoieai  s "Nina”  audnis  own  arrauge- 
int  of  a paosepied  by  Buily.  He  piayed  witu 
liiant  biavura;  but  Ins  delivery  01  Pcrgolesi  s 

ciiaiiiing  mOiOdy  was  dry  and  uard. 

’onions  or  Handei’s  "D’ Allegro”  will  be 
m at  the  next  concert  i ■ h.  3,  and  Mr.  Heui- 
wul  be  assisted  ny  miss  franklin,  Miss 
agen  and  Messrs.  Lamson  anu  lienor. 

“ PHILIP  HALE. 


MRS.  HOPEKIRK’S  RECITAL. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hopokirk  gave  her  second  piano- 
forte recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Bumstead 
Hall.  The  programme  was  varied  and  long— 
too  long  in  fact.  It  included  a gavotte  with 
variations  by  Rameau,  a Gluck  aria,  a Scariatti 
pastorale.  Beethoven’s  Sonata,  op.  31,  E flat. 
Etudes  in  F,  F minor,  and  G flat.  Nocturne,  and 
Polonaise  in  A major  by  Chopin,  Schytte’s 
"Forest  Elves,”  Grieg’s  “ Bridal  March,”  Schu- 
mann’s Novelette.  E major,  “Einsame  Bluine,” 
"Vogel  als  ProDhet.”  and  toccata;  prelude  in 
E minor  and  scherzo  in  B minor  by 
1 Leschetitzky,  a “ Liebestraum  ”,and  two  Schu- 
bert arrangements  by  Liszt,  and  Mrs.  Hope- 
kirk’s  Serenade,  F sharp. 

From  the  purely  technical  standpoint,  Mrs. 
Hopekirk’s  playing  yesterday  was  of  more  uni- 
form excellence- than  at  her  first  recital.  The 
Rameau.  Scarlatti  and  Gluck  numbers  were 
played  cleanly  and  unaffectedly,  and  in  the 
Gluck  air  Mrs.  Hopekirk  showed  a genuine  feel- 
- that  is  so  often,  and  unfortunately,  lacking 
! her  readings  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
composers.  Portions  of  the  Beethoven  Sonata 
were  most  cii'cctively  deli vered.as  the  minuetto, 
for  instance,  which  was  free  from  sensational- 
ism and  exaggeration.  Of  the  Chopin  numbers, 
tho  etude  in  F minor  was  the  most  satisiactory 
as  played  by  her,  while  the  polonaise  was  dis- 
tinguished by  force  rather  than  by  accuracy, 
for  many  false  notes  entered  aggressively  into 
the  music  oi  Chopin.  The  pieces  by  Schytte, 
Grieg  and  Schumann  were  played  with  care  and 
at  times  witu  elegance : the  pains  taken  to  pro- 
duce expression  were  too  evident,  and  the 
brilliancy  was  cold.  Mrs.  Hopekirk’s  serenade 
is  an  agreeable  composition,  which  melodically 
and  harmonically  does  not  rise,  however,  above 
the  commonplace.  Mrs.  Hopekirk  was  warmly 
received  and  frequently  applauded. 
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WITH  MUSICIANS. 


The  Second  Cecilia  Concert 
of  the  Season. 


The  second  concert  of  the  sixteenth  season  of 
the  Cecilia,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang,  was  given  last  evening  in  Music  Hall.j 
The  programme  was  of  a miscellaneous  nature, 
from  Bach  to  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  including 
Johannes  Brahms  and  Alfred  R.  Gaul.  Xhe 
Brahms  number  was  “How  long  wilt  thou  for- 
get me.  O Lord.”  a trio  for  female  voices.  It  is 
not  remarkable  for  beauty  or  for  grandeur;  ml 
fact,  it  is  not  unlike  the  bulk  of  German  Kapell- 
meister l&usic.  It  w as  respectably  sung,  but  ap-i 
parently  without  zest;  and  it  made  no  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  audience.  "Daybreak,  by 
Gaul,  is  a very  commonplace  setting  ot  well- 
known  verses  bv  Longfellotv.  Mr.  Gaul  is 
chiefly  known  as  a diligent  inspirer  ol  popular  j 
and  sentimental  psalmody,  although  he  calls  his 
more  important  works  "sacred  cantatas  or 
"oratorios.”  This  part  song,  "Daybreak.”  was 
exceedingly  well  sung,  and  it  evidently 

#2“ beany  and  "“long  £°conunuedPP  >u‘: 
Nevin’s  charming  " The  night  has * aVth!f«oft 
eyes.”  and  Sullivan’s  familiar  . I hear  the  soft 
note  of  the  echoing  voice,  which  in  its  orig- 
inal form  has  delighted  so  many  lovers  of 
operetta,  found  still  greater  favor  vwui  the 
hearers,  and  the  numbers  were  repeated.  Not 
was  this  applause  undeserved,  loi  they  n ere 
snug,  unaccompanied,  with  purity  of  tone,  vvttli 
precision,  aiul  with  a genuine , appreciation  of 
tne  sentiment  ot  the  text. 

Max  v.  Weinzerl.  is  ot  more  ambitious  build. 
There  is  a soprano  solo,  which  was  sung  by  Miss 
Salome  Thomas,  and  a violin  solo  is  l"tr°c}uced. 

It  opens  with  a fiery  introduction,  which  was 
played  tamely  and  inaccurately  by  Mr.  f ucker, 
tae  accompanist.  1 hen  the  chorus  asks  the  ol  l 
and  familiar  question,  no  is  tho  „a>est. 
happiest  ever?”  and,  as  is  usual  in  part  songs, 
immediately  answers  its  own  question  uy  reply- 
ing, loud.y  and  repeatedly.  .H»  the  merry 
gypsy.”  As  sung  last  evening  the  com- 
position  was  not  very  effective;  there 
was  an  absence  ot  abandon,  and  . the 
gay  recklessness  of  tho  merry  rovei  was 
subdued  by  the  necessity  ?£  sDVUig  strict ^atten- 
tion  to  the  composer  s music.  Miss  xhomas  has 
an  agreeable  voice,  and  sue  sang  with  ^kill , 
neither  she  nor  the  violinist,  hovvever,  displayed 
the  requisite  uash  or  sense  ot  rhytum.  du  the 
other  liand  Tschaikowsky  s * Legend  is  a 
thing  ot  ueauiy,  and  it  was  sung  m a manner 
Xvortny  of  the  warmest  praise.  In  the  oiosmg 
measures  the  B below  the  staff  is  introduced,  oi 
rather  indicated  lor  the  basses,  and  this^  brings 
to  min d the  fact  that  the  coutra-uass  or  juden- 
bass”  is  still  found  in  Russian  choruses  and  is 
used  with  great  effect.  Not  that  this  variety  of 
voice  is  confined  to  Russia;  it  is  found  in  ^oitU- 
ern  Germany,  and  it  was  heard  m the  Rope  s 
choir  m tne  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  Russia  to  find  basses  tuao 
descend  to  the  octave  1-  man 

oven  in  Italy  as  late  as  1/2J  a shaggy  mail 
named  Guiseppa  Vizzardelli,  sang  so  low  in  a 
Roman  church,  and , his  range  m tliat  direction 
seemed  so  unlimited  tiiat  the  au  was 
moved  and  the  worshipers  were  so 
frightened  that  the  singer  was  ordered  t°  con- 
fine hirasell  to  the  start  and  its  immediate 
Neighborhood.  The  final  cliorus  number  was 
Tan  lei’s  " Za Jock  the  Driest. ” one  ot  tne  lour 
anthems  composed  by  Handel  for  the  coronation 
of  George  the  Second.  On  that  occasion  the 
choir  ot  Westminster  Abbey  was  increased  until 
it  numbered  forty-seven,  ltie  opera-orchestra 
and  a new  organ  were  employed , ,a  double  bas- 
soon was  invented,  and  tne  ingenious  Mi. 
Lainpe,  author  ot  the  justly-admired  music  ot 
tee  Dragon  of  Wantly,  was  the  person,  intend td 
to  perform  on  it.”  but  ior  some  reason  it  was  not 
used  until  years  alter.  Now,  although  the  chorus 
last  evening  sang  with  fu.l  tone  and  with  spirit. 

tne  effect  of  the  vviiole  vvas  sadly  maired  by  ilie 
necessarily  thill  and  inadequate  accompaiii 
inent  ot  a pianolorto,  altbougb  the  wrotcued 
organ  of  Music  Had  was  added  thereto. 


A Very  pleasant  teauire  or  tne  concert  vv  as 
tlie  appearance  of  Mi.sS  Leonora  Von  btoseii.  tne 
violinist.  She  played  a ilandel  sonata,  Gipsj  , 
Dances.”  by  Sarasate.  and  in  response  to  a most 
hearty  ana  persistent  recall,  a Bach  air. 

You  6tosch  has  a musical  nature  aud  nas  been 
carefully  taugnt.  Her  tone  is  very  agreeable, 
her  mechanism  is  clean  and  adequate,  and  she  ( 
ulays  with  taste.  Sue  ls  modest  m her  appear- 
mice  aud  in  her  periormance,  and  ttie  cuaim  oi 
lier  personality  supplements  the  sincerity  Ot  ner 

airs.  Nikiscli  was  prevented  by  a severe  cold 
from  filling  her  engagement,  and  Mr.  B‘»ot  Hub- 
hard  consented  kiiui.y  to  take  her  place.  He  , 
tang  tour  songs;  one  oi  them  was  L>5  iVliss  J-.3ug  , 
anyone  w “by  Mr.  Jonns.  He.  too,  was  loudly 

^P‘auded-  Philip  Hale. 


Jl  Has  2-  ^ 


TWO  SINGERS. 


Hordica  and  Scalchi  in  Oper- 
atic  Concert, 


Other  Musical  Attractions  of 
Last  Night. 


Description  of  the  New  Eowdoin 
Square  Theatre. 


Mrs.  Lillian  Nordica  cave  a ” grand  operatic 
concert”  in  Music  Hall  last  evening.  She  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Sofia  Scalchi  and  Messrs.  Paul 
Kalisch  and  Zoltan  Doeme.  The  orcbestra.  un- 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  Romnaldo  Sapio.  v.as 
made  up  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  ball  was  crowded. 

The  programme  was  divided  into  two  parts. 

The  first  opened  in  the  traditional  manner  of 
the  Italian  operatic  concert  with  the  overture  to 
“ Semiramide,”  and  it  closed  with  the  quartette 
from  "Rigoletto.”  The  second  part  was  de- 
voted to  selections  from  " Cavalleria  Rusticana 
-the  Prelude.  Santuzza’s  aria,  the  duets  be- 
tween Santnzza  and  Tunddu  and  between  San- 
tuzza  and  Alfio.  and.  as  a matter  of  course,  the 

Intermezzo.  , 

Mrs.  Nordica  sang  in  the  first  part  two  bravura 
arias  " Una  Voce  ” and  the  polacca  from  Goring 
Thomas’s  " Esmerelda.”  Her  bravura  was  not 
always  free  from  reproach.  Her  runs  were 
often  labored  and  occasionally  sluggish  and 
once  or  twice  her  intonation  was  of  doubtful 

breadth,  with  thTt  | 

were  creanires  of  fies.i  and  blood. 

Mrs.  Scalchi  was  heard  "*  Fmo  ” 

Rossi’s  ” Mitraue  ’’and  in  Glucks  Gneraro. 

Sue  used  lier  voice  with  great  care,  and  in  the  | 

u‘o  ire: 
w« 

tUM? *jjortnef ““fine-mokPng  baritone,  sane  ait 

5W*. 

SkSkSs? 

Mr.  Kalisch  lias  not  improved 

WiiPp 

l^tx&ssx!&‘ssisa^i 

tebigence.  It  was  a Plea  sure  Ll)l/Lcd 

compaiuments  in  ’ C a v a 1 1 vna  Kusti c ui.,  W “ 
ax  last  by  a lull  orchestra.  In  the  -Ul’’11'  l t!1.  k 
the  clarinet  and  the  Horns  dm  tot  uli stingi ui  h, 
themselves,  and  m the  solos  of  th.n^tpaittm 
accompaniment  was  at  tunes  slack  and  rag^  d 
in  siiiLft  oi  Mi\  bJipio's  endeavors.  « , 

Si'igularly  enough  the  selections  from  Mas- 
cagiirs  opera— even  the  Intermezzo-were  coolly 
received  uy  tho  audience.  And  > et  on 
liave  thought  that  Uio  remarkable 
Nils.  Nordica  and  Mascagni  » mui»u 
have  roused  the  hearers  to  wild  ent  j- 

J 


; o ©' 


summer 


Boston  Philharmonic 
(idur  lln>  dirt'cium  of  Mr.  Bernhard 

ru  (Iren  yesterday  afternoon  nt 

fTheatfe.  Tli#  orchestral  numbers 
limmo  wore  Bruch’s  Introduction  to 
’■  Loreley,"  Grieg's  suite,  “ Boor  Gynt,"  tlio 
•*  Waldwoben  ” from  Wngnor’s  " Siegfried  ’’ 
and  liuhiustoin’s  " Vulso  Caprice.”  Miss 
Adole  Lowing  plavod  with  tho  orchestra  iho 
Boothftvun  pianoforte  concerto  in  G major,  No. 
4.  I)r.  Ci.  Bob  Clark  sang  " Why  Do  tho 
Nations?  ” from  " Tho  Messiah”  and  a sons:  by 
Lowthian. 

Tho  rerformanco  of  tho  orchestra  yesterday 
was  ol  very  unequal  merit.  The  Bruch  number 
was  well  played,  and  *"  Anitra’s  Dance”  from 
thosuito  was  given  with  an  unusual  and  highly 
creditable  precision,  and  ivitli  an  offectivo ob- 
servance of  dynamic  contrasts.  On  the  other 
hand,  tile  accompaniment  to  tho  pianolorte 
concerto  was  umunciui  and  coarse  and  ragged 
liom  beginning  to  end. 

Miss  Lewing  gave  a very  satisfactory  reading 
ol  tlie  groat  concur. o.  Her  mechanism  was 
adequate  an  l her  phrasing  was  tasteful.  It  was 

. a clean  performance,  tree  from  exaggeration. 
It  anight  have  been  broader,  more  nassionate; 
it  was  always  sane  and  musicinn-ltke.  Miss 
Lowing  lias  one  habit  that  she  should  at  once 
correct,  that  of  tossing  her  arms  constantly  in 
tho  air  at  the  oml  of  a phrase.  This  trick  was 
once  regarded  in  Germany  as  an  accomplish- 
m ent,  and  if  sparingly  used,  as  at.  the  end  ot  a 
brilliant  passage,  it  is  possibly  effective.  But 
Miss  Lowing  uses  it  so  often  that  it  detracts 
from  tho  dignity  of  her  performance;  and  all 
unnecessary  motions  m a, tacking  or  quitting 
the  keys  are  a wasio  of  strength  however  Keenly 
t lie  eyes  ol  the  audience  may  be  gratified  by 
me  display  of  white  and  shape. y arms. 

Dr.  Clark  lias  a voice  oi  extended  compass 
and  of  rich  anu  manly  quality.  Unfortunately, 
this  tine  instrument  is  too  often  ovor-biown. 
Too  tone  that  naturally  should  be  like  unto  the 
tone  of  an  organ  open-diapason,  is,  tlterotora.  at 
times  merely  "the  windy  inspiration  of  forced 
breath.”  And  as  lie  lias  sung  fora  long  ttmo 
tlio  pan  of  secon.i  bass  in  a male  quanenc,  he 
is  too  conscious  oi  itis  natural  gilts.  Liko  the 
man  in  D.tudel's  story,  no  is  over  mindful  of  his 
lowest  lone,  and  is  constantly  sounding  it,  so  us 
to  be  sure  that  ho  lias  it  with  him. 

Philip  Hale. 

MR.  BAERMANN’S  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Carl  Baeruiann  gave  last  evening  in  Union 
Hall  the  hist  of  three  chamber  concerts,  lie 
was  assisted  l.v  Messrs.  Lo<  flier,  violin ; Novacek, 
viola,  and  Schulz,  ’cello.  The  programme  was 
Mozart’s  pianoforte  quartette,  G minor ; Sonata 
lor  pianoforte  and  violin,  A major,  op.  13,  by 
Gabriel  Faurc,  and  Beethoven’s  trio  for  piano- 
lorte, violin  and  ’cello,  B tiat  major,  op.  97. 

This  was  a concert  of  rare  artistic  merit.  The 
programme  was  of  exceeding  interest,  and  tlio 
performance  left  almost  nothing  to  bo  desired. 
Mr.  Baormann  played  witli  bis  usual  accuracy, 
finish  anil  taste.  There  was  nothing  slurred 
over;  there  was  no  trace  of  exaggeration. 
Particularly  in  the  Mozart  quartette  w ere  the 
characteristic  excellences  of  his  musical  equip- 
ment apparent  And  Mr.  Loo  filer  deserves  un- 
stinted praise  for  nis  exhibition  of  musician-like 
temperament  as  well  as  for  his  vinuosoship. 
The  other  gentlemen  lent  valuable  assistance. 

The  numbers  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven  are 
immortal.  They  need  no  empty  words  of  praise. 
But  Gabriel  Faure  is  a name  unfortunately  too 
little  known  to  our  concert  goers.  He  was  born 
in  1345  in  tho  Midi.  In  1854  lie  went  to  Baris 
and  entered  the  school  of  religious  music  di- 
rected by  Niedermeyeri.  He  gained  the  piano 
forie  prize  Uio  first  year.  Later  ho  studied 
with  Dietscln,  but  the  true  director 
of  his  musical  education  was  Saiut- 
Saens.  In  IStiy  he  was  appointed  organist 
ot  a church  in  Rennes.  In  1370  lie  returned  to 
Baris,  and  in  1887  he  was  appointed  choir 
master  at  the  Ma  ieleine.  whicn  position  he 
still  holds.  In  1S83  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Fre'rniet,  the  celebrated  sculptor.  He  lias 
written  chamber  music  and  pianoforte  pieces; 
an  orchestral  suite ; a choral  work  wall  orcnes- 
tra  called  " The  Djinus.”  and  songs  of  remark- 
able originality  and  beauty.  The  sonata  played 
last  evening  was  first  heard  in  public  ill  1878. 
It  is  distinguisned  by  novel  yet  natural 
rhythms,  phrases  of  pro  omul  sentiment,  re- 
lined melody  and  characteristic  harmonies;  and 

| likea  1 of  Faurc’s  compositions,  it  is  marked  ny 
unusual  refinement  a. id  a sane  but  vigorous 
imagination.  There  is  a very  interesting 
sketch  of  life  and  works  of  this  musician  in  ' 

I Imbsrt’s  ” Profils.”  from  which  the  details 

!|  above  have  been  taken. 

MISS  ROLLWAGEN’S  RECITAL. 

I Miss  Louise  Rollwagen  gave  a song  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  riteinert  Hall.  She  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Field,  the  pianist.  The 
programme  included  Dessaner’s  “River 
Nymph,”  Kevin’s  ’’Oh!  that  we  two,”  Laio’s 
” Souvenir”  and  ''L'Esclave.”  threo  songs  by 
Cowon;  Mendelssohn’s  “The  Garlands,” 
Brahms’s  “ Minnelied,”  Schubert’s  “Doppel- 
gaenger,”  Scholz’s  “Fruebliug  Liebster,”  and 
" Silent  Tears ” and  “Soldier’s  Bride”  by  Schu- 
mann. 

This  was  a very  pleasant  concert.  The  pro- 
gramme was  chosen  with  care  and  taste,  and 
the  songs  were  suited  to  the  voice  of  ihe  singer: 
that  is  with  tho  exception  of  Brahms’s  unvocal 
“ Minnelied,”  which  defies  the  compass  of  any 
single  voice.  Kevin’s  “Oh!  that  wo  two,”  sung 
an  octave  below,  displayed  the  full,  warm,  low 
tones  of  Miss  Rollwagen.  and  Schubert’s 
wild  an  l impassioned  ” Doppelgaeuger  ” was 
given  with  truer  dramatic  intensity.  The  sing- 
ing ot  the  three  songs  by  Cowen  was  also 
worthy  of  especial  praise.  Miss  Rollwagen  was 
frequently  applauded,  and  tlie  omy  regret  ex- 
pressed uy  the  hearers  was  that  tlie  programme 
was  not  longer.  Mi»s  Rollwagen  erred,  however, 
in  the  right  direction. 


BE1TDL.. 

Mr.  OttoBoodlx  gave  a pianoforte  recital’  lest, 
evening  to  an  uudlonco  that  tilled  Meson  & 
Hamlin  Hall.  Thu  programme  Was  ns  pillows: 
Brelmlo  and  fugue,  (}  minor.  Baeti-Lls/.t;  Beet- 
hoven's sonata  appassionata ; Schumann's  nov- 
elette No.  8;  nocturne,  D Mat,  and  waltz,  A fiat, 
Chopin;  Moszkawski’s  caprice  ospiurnal;  men- 
uot.  Grieg;  a Mendelssohn  song  without  words; 
cap-  eo  on  themes  from  ” Aloes  to.”  Saint  Saons, 
and  Liszt’s  paraphrase  of  Mendelssohn's  ” Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream." 

The  busy  and  faithful  teacher  of  the  plnno- 
forlo  too  often  finds,  when  he  is  urged  to  play  in 
public,  that  lie  ho  has  no  longer  the  ease  and 
agility  of  full  virtuosoship.  Each  year  more 
severe  demands  are  made  upon  tho  memory  and 
enduranco  of  the  concert  pianist ; ho  must,  there- 
fore, bo  in  constant  training;  and  tills  training 
eats  up  many  hours  of  tlie  clay.  And  yet  tho 
teacher  ueed  not  envy  the  passing  glory  of  the 
virtuoso.  His  own  work  is  abiding;  but  tho 
virtuoso  dazzles  for  a month,  perhaps  a year, 
and  is  forgotten. 

Not  that  the  mechanism  of  Mr.  Bondix  last 
evening  was  unequal  to  the  appointed  task,  for 
lie  played  with  strength,  and  often  brilliantly. 
Indeed,  bis  strength  was  in  the  earlier  numbers 
ol  the  programme  too  great  for  tlie  small  di- 
mensions of  the  hall.  Tlie  Bach  prelude  was 
given  with  breadth;  the  beginning  of  tlio 
fugue  was  frankly  exposed,  and  the  develop- 
ment was  free  from  caprice  or  affectation  of 
any  sort,  iho  sonata  was  played  with  too  great 
uniformity  of  tone  color.  All  of  the  numbers 
were  read  thoughtfully,  and  there  were 
abundant  evidences  throughout  the  concert  of 
the  sterling  qualities  of  tho  musician;  but  it 
was  in  the  pieces  by  Schumann.  Moszkowski 
and  Grieg  that  Mr.  Beielix  gave  the  most  satis-  i 
faction  to  tho  hearer.  Ho  was  frequently  and 
loudly  applauded.  I 


CAUSERIE. 


Rubinstein’s  “ Conversation 
on  Music.” 


He  Talks  Freely  Concerning  Men 
and  Things. 


An  Olla-Podrida  of  Sanity  and 
Whim. 


xi : ... 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Tretbar  of  New  York  has  just 
published  a book  that  is  worthy  of  the  serious 
attention  of  musicians  and  lovers  of  music.  Its 
title  is  "A  Conversation  on  Music.”  Tlie  author 
is  Anton  Rubinstein.  The  views  of  this  cele- 
brated composer  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  a straw  woman,  Madame 
Von , and  Rubinstein  himself.  It  is  some- 

times difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  host 
and  the  visitor;  but  the  former  is  the  chief 
talker,  and  the  latter  furnishes  tho  opportuni- 
ties for  recovery  of  breath  and  for  jumping  from 
one  digression  to  another.  Only  dead  composers 
are  discussed.  f 

* 

* * 

This  hook  has  already  provoked  a lively  in- 
terest in  Germany  and  in  France.  It  abounds  in 
daring  statements  and  in  paradoxes,  it  is  a ro- 
markably  frank  exposition  of  Rubinstein’s  opin- 
ions, and  the  author  evidently  remembered  the 
dictum  of  Schopenhauer:  “Politeness,  which 
has  its  source  in  social  relations,  is  in  literature 
an  alien  and  often  injurious  element,  because 
it  exacts  that  bad  work  should  he  called  good.” 
It  is  natural  then  to  find  Rubinstein  roundly 
abused  for  his  classification  of  composers  ac- 
cording to  their  merit,  and  particularly  for  tho 
judgment  pronounced  upon  the  theories  and  the 
works  of  Wagner.  When,  for  instance,  ho  says: 
"To  me  the  opera  is  altogether 
a subor  linate  branch  of  our  art.” 
when  he  puts  purely  instrumental  music 
above  vocal,  tlie  cheap  replv  is  made,  " Why  did 
he  write  operas?  They  failed,  and  so  he  no 
longer  looks  upon  vecal  music  as  tho  highest 
expression  of  music.”  When  he  treats  of  Wag- 
ner temperately,  logically  ana  even  with  re- 
spect, when  he  often  takes  a position  in  this 
matter  that  is  unassailable,  argument  is  dis- 
dained by  his  opponents,  and  lie  is  answered  as 
follows:  "His  operas  failed;  Wagner’s  suc- 
ccded;  hence  his  bitterness.’'  But  tho  bitter- 
ness is  only  to  bo  found  in  the  reviews  of  tlie 
little  book  that  are  written  by  blindly  preju- 
diced Wagnerites. 

A 

Others  advance  plausible  objections  to  the 
value  of  bis  opinions.  They  reason  as  follows: 
"A  musician,  whether  lie  lie  composer  or  vir- 
tuoso. must  be  a man  of  narrow  vision  and 
warped  ideas.  He  will  esteem  his  own  work  and 
judge  most  favorably  the  work  of  people  like 
him.  He  will  look  with  suspicion  on  composers  of 
another  school.  If  he  thinks  that  ho  himsolf  is 
not  appreciated  by  the  public,  he  will  gladly 
pick  out  Maws  in  the  compositions  of  his  breth- 
ren, and  fail  to  discover  the  beauties.  His 
i opinions  will  JYerefore  carry  little  weight, 
for  they  are  necessarily  preconceived  and  par- 
tial. A musician  is  a poor  judge  of  music ; nor 
should  he  be  listened  to  more  respectfully  than 
any  painter  envying  publicly  Ins  rivals.”  if 
this  proposition  is  accepted,  it  is  easy  to  deduce 
thereirom  two  corollaries:  " A person 

wholly  ignorant  of  music  is  a better  judge 
of  it  than  lie  who  has  mastered  it:”  secondly, 
“ A shoemaker,  by  force  of  his  trade,  cannot  be 
a good  judge  of  leather  or  of  the  workmanship 
displayed  in  tlio  making  of  a pair  of  boots.”  It 
is  true  that  the  buyer  of  the  hoots  knows  better 
than  another  wlietuer  his  feet  are  suited,  but, 
although  he  may  be  yomlortablv  fitted,  ho  may 


I bo  deceivudTn  tlio  quality  of  tlm  leather.  Tills 
I individuality  of  the  wearer  is  akin  to  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  bearer  of  music  -ho  may  bo 
charmed  by  trash.  Or.  if  lie  Is  not  wlimly  un- 
acquainted with  the  quality  of  leather,  he  may 
still  honestly  prefer  cowhide  to  calfskin.  Jsit  us 
waive  the  question  of  whether  these  objections 
are  not  founded  on  a ion  and  false  estimate 
of  human  nature-  If  these  olijcetion* 
were  oelil  ns  valid  hy  tho  puoltshcrs 
of  French  and  German  newspapers,  nine-tenths 
of  these  newspapers  would  be  to-day  without 
their  musical  critics  of  renown,  lluuilick.  lihr  ; 

1 licH.  Engel.  Urbuii.  Royer,  JonclfcruH,  Bungiii. 
Roger,  Jultlen,  these  men  of  authority,  learned 
thoroughly  their  trade  before  they  wrotu  con- 
cerning it.  Or  wore  Berlioz  and  Menu  maun  less 
fitted  to  pass  judgment  because  they  were  com- 
posers of  genius?  Grant  that  they  were  preju- 
diced. Their  very  prejudices  made  lor  musical  I 
righteousness.  Or  is  tlie  ignorant  man  unpreju-  I 
diced?  The  composer  or  the  virtuoso  of  to  day 
is  not  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  opinions  of  | 
his  fellows  as  he  is  dependent  on  tlie  caprices 
and  tlio  patronage  of  a society  that  finds  pleas- 
ure in  decreeing  that  music  shall  for  a time  bo 
considered  fashionable,  and  in  awarding  reck- 
lessly tho  distinction  olLipplause. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  go  through 
these  pages  of  Rubinstein,  to  quote  the  many 
sane  and  the  few  whimsical  opinions,  to  notice 
how  happily  lie  often  characterizes  a composer 
by  an  epigram.  His  description  of  Haydn,  for 
instance,  is  a masterpiece : "That  good  old  gen- 
tleman, with  his  pockets  full  o.  musical  bon- 
bons lor  the  children  (tlie  public),  the  distin- 
guished citizen  in  powdered  perruquo  anu  cue, 
in  a long,  broad  frock,  in  frill  and  lace,  in 
buckled  slices— all  that  I hoar  in  the  music  of 
Haydn.  * * * Whenever  1 play  or  hear  Itis 
compositions,  I see  his  public:  ladies  who,  on  | 
account  of  the  prevailing  toilette,  can  scarcely  | 
move  themselves,  and  who  smile  and  no  I.  ap-  i 
plauding  his  graceful  melodies  and  naive  musi- 
cal merriment  with  their  ians;  gentlemen,  who, 
taking  a pinch  of . snuff,  snap  tlie  box-lid  down 
i with  the  words:  ’Kay,  after  all.  there  is  nothing 
to  compare  with  our  good  old  Hayun.’  ■ * 

Yes,  he  is  a remarkable  personage  in  the  art, 
but,  withal,  the  amiable,  smiling,  sometimes 
sarcastic,  careless,  contented  old  gentleman.” 
Tho  book  must  be  read  as  a whole.  Whether 
you  agree  with  him  in  Ins  estimates  or  quarrel 
with  his  views,  tho  individuality  oi  tlie  man  is 
as  delightful  as  his  iraiikness  is  refreshing.  It 
is  tlie  iraiikness  of  Cellini,  of  Restif  de  ia  Bre- 
tonne,  of  Dittersdorf. 

« 

* m 

Two  subjects  are  discussed  by  him  that  are 
peculiarly  pertinent  and  are  of  interest  to  all 
students  oi  sociology.  The  first  relates  to  the 
musical  education  of  the  masses.  Rubinstein 
here  halts  between  two  opinions.  He  tuiuss  “ it 
is  desirable  that  tlie  masses  learn  fo  know  tlie 
master  works  of  the  art  ot  music,  hear  them, 
and  come  to  hear  them  bringing  with  them 
some  understanding  lor  them;  for  this  it  is 
necessary  to  found  popular  concerts,  music 
schools,  philharmonic  an  . choral  societies,  etc.” 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  “ music  demands  a con- 
secration, a cuit  in  a temple  to  wnicu  only  tho 
initiated  have  entrance;  she  requires  that  she 
he  tlie  chosen  o.  tlie  elect,  enough  lo  hoid  some 
mystery  in  herself  and  for  tue  outer  world.” 
And  it  is  he  that  asks  which  of  tnese  views 
is  the  right  one.  He  is  sure,  however,  that  we 
all  hear  too  much  music,  and  lie  speaks  of  tlie 
difficulty  tlie  cumposer  finds  in  seil-conceulra- 
tion,  when  he  is  cjj'iged  to  hear  and  play  so 
much  oi  tlie  m us.  At  .others.  “Of  the  public  I 
shall  say  nothing,  and’ Lean  only  wonder  at  its 
enormous  love  tor  music!  ” Lv<*»  - 
resort  there  is  no  respite  foi 
Throe  concerts  a day  ; "and  if  t.. 
were  only  made  up  of  dances,  fois 
tary  music— but  no.  it  is  again  tlio 
ser’  overture,  the  * Feuer-Zauber, 

Weber,  and  so  on.  For  this  reason  omr  ... „ 

returns  from  a summer  resort  really  benefited.' 

Tlie  other  subject  lias  to  do  with  women  as 
musicians.  " The  growing  increase  oi  women 
in  the  art  of  music,  in  instrumental  execution 
as  well  as  in  composition— 1 exclude  the  an  of 
singing,  the  fieia  in  which  she  lias  always  ac- 
complished so  much  ot  excellence— dates  from 
the  second  half  ot  our  century.  I consi  .er  iliis 
excess  also  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  down- 
fall of  our  art.”  This  opinion  will,  without 
doubt,  be  regarded  as  brutai  by  manv  women 
who  have  secretly  an  1 openly  adored  the  great 
Russian.  But  see  bow  lie  wounds  and  soothes 
in  the  same  sentence.  " it  is  enigmatical  to  me 
that  exactly  music— the  noblest,  most  beautiful, 
most  refined,  soulful,  loving  art  that  tlie  mind  of 
man  has  created,  is  so  unattainauie  to  woman, 
who  is  still  a combination  of  all  these  quahtio !” 
When  he  seeks  the  causes  of  the  alleged  lack  of 
"depth,  concentration,  power  of  thought, 
breadth  of  feeling,  free 10m  of  stroke;”  when  he 
finds  that  “ women  cannot  raise  themselves  as 
executants  above  tho  objective,  i.  e.  imitation  ; 
and  for  the  subjective  they  are  wanting  in  cour- 
age and  conviction.”  ho  merely  repeats  too  say- 
ings of  many  acute  thinkers.  In  the  10th  cen- 
tury Huarte,  in  a book  that  is  well-known  and 
has  been  translated  into  many  languages,  denied 
women  tho  possession  of  all  me  higher  faculties. 
Rousseau  wrote  U’Alemuert,  declaring  "women 
have,  in  general,  no  love  of  any  art;  they 
have  no  proper  knowledge  of  any; 
and  they  have  no  genius.”  Schopenhauer 
affirmed  that  they  have  no  sense  and  no  sus- 
ceptihility  f<  r music,  poetry  or  fine  art.  " It  is  a 
mere  mockery  if  they  make  a pretence  of  it  in 
order  to  ass. si  their  endeavor  to  please.”  Tlie 
: remarks  of  Rubinstein  include  nothing  new  upon  I 
tins  point,  although  ho  doe3  call  attention  to  | 
the  fact  that,  lo  the  host  ot  his  knowledge.no 
love  duot.  no  cradle  song  composed  hy  a 
woman  “'has  had  sufficient  artistic  value  to  he  I 
stampod  as  type.” 

Tho  English  translation  of  the  book  was  made 
by  Mrs.  John  B.  Morgan.  Rubinstein’s  thoughts 
are  clothed  in  ragged  English.  His  sentences 
are  strung  together  recklessly;  and  they  are 

punctuated  in  a most  eccentric  and  aggravating 
manner. 

PmLrp  Hale. 


I, 


THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  programme  of  the  fourteenth  Symphony 
concert,  given  in  Music  Hall  Saturday  evening, 
was  a*  follows:  Spohr’s  Symphony  No.  3 in  C 
minor  (first  time  at  these  concerts).  Bruch’s  vio- 
lin concerto  in  G minor  (played  by  Sir.  Timothy 
Adamowski).  Chadwick’s  “A  Pastoral  Preludo” 
and  threo  Slavonic  dances  by  Dvorak. 

Spohr  in  his  autobiography  says  that,  accord- 
ing to  tho  best  of  his  recollection,  the  symphony 
in  C minor  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  June, 
1828.  at  a musical  festival  in  Il.ilberstadt  He 
was  invited  thero  to  direct  his  oratorio,  "The 
Last  Judgment.”  In  a second  concert  he  played 
a new  violin  concertino  (op.  79);  and  it  was  at 
this  same  concert  that,  lie  thinks  the  symphony 
was  produced.  Schumann  once  said  that 
Spohr’s  instrumental  compositions  were  nj 
ly  all  alike,  and  that  there  was. 
i a superficial  difference  between  his 


is  trith  in  this 

■Rum.  in  spite  of  Spohr’s  many  attempts  to 

P^vent  new  symphonic  movements,  for  the  in- 
dention rarely  went  beyond  the  choosing  ot  a 
ihtasti© name  as  "The  Consecration  of  Sound 
for  the  arrangement  of  a programme  wnicn 

■ slmula  hr  expressed  by  the  music.  Yet^tnis 

■ •third  svmphony  is  a delightful  work.  It  is  oiu 
1 fashioned,”  and  many  who  prefer  modern  striv- 
ing after  effect,  and  consequent  uniiuoi- 

| liability,  to  old-fashioned  clearness  of  melody 
and  cha-teness  of  treatment,  hold  their  hands 
to  their  ears  or  doze  patiently  until  the  nnai 
chord.  The  first  three  movements  are  wanting, 
perhaps,  in  contrast  : they  are  so  gently  melo- 
dious, so  smooth,  oily  and  refined,  let  the 
luxuriant  melody  of  Spohr  is  refreshing  in 
these  days  when  themes  sprout  with  difficulty 
, and  are  forced  and  nurtured  in  the  composer  s 
■'  hotbed.  The  finale  is  spirited  enough  to  make 
I amends,  and  it  might  have  beeu  written  at  a 

J Mr.  Chadwick’s  "Pastoral  Prelude  is  a per- 
il plexing  composition.  The  natural  question  is, 
I prelude  to  what?  And.  again,  why  should  the 
F word  "Pastoral”  bo  used?  For  even  m the 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  nomenclature  ot 
! music  the  different  meanings  ot  pastoral 
1 are  fairly  defined.  There  are.  it  is  true,  occa- 
i sional  barn-yard  imitations  which  are  not 
! beyond  recognition,  such  as  the  crowing  ot 
cocks,  etc.;  the  naivete  that  is  associated  with 
i the  pastoral  is  absent.  The  themes  are  to  the 
i point,  and  they  arc  characteristic,  but  m the 
middle  of  the  composition  th  re  is  not  a little 
that  is  obscure  and  apparently  without  real 
meaning.  The  instrumentation  shows  a prac- 
I ticed  hand  and  it  is  often  very  ingenious. 

Mr.  Adamowski  gave  a fine  performance  of 
the  Bruch  concerto.  His  mechanism  was  sure  : 
his  phrasing  was  musicianlike,  and  he  played 
throughout  with  breadth,  elegance  and  artistic 
finish.  Nor  was  his  sentiment  finical,  nor  did 
it  degenerate  into  mere  prettiness.  He  was 
I fwiop  rpfsllon 

I The  orchestral  numbers  were  admirably 
I played,  and  the  Dvorak  dances  closed  a concert 
• that  in  spite  of  an  occasional  lack  of  precision 
of  attack  was  worthy  oitlie  old  reputation  ol  the 
organization.  , , , 

The  programme  of  the  next  concert  includes 
Dvorak’s  Symphonic  Variations;  Prelude  and 
Fugue  by  Fioersheim  (first  time);  'Harold  in 
Italy”  by  Hector  Berlioz,  in  which  the  viola 
solo*  will  be  played  by  Mr.  Kneisel. 


“ THE  TAR  AND  THiTTAKTAR.” 

j “The  Tar  and  the  Tartar”  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  this  city  at  the  Globe  Theatre  last  even- 
i ing.  It  is  described  as  a comic  opera ; it  is  real  1 y 
l a musical  farce,  or  a farce-comedy,  with  more 
music  than  is  usually  found  in  that  ingenious 
form  of  entertainment.  The  text  is  by  Mr. 
Harry  B.  Smith,  and  the  music  is  by  Mr.  Adam 
! Itzel.  Jr. 

A vagabond  sailor  becomes  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
and  in  the  well  stocked  harem  he  finds  his  de- 
serted and  shrewish  wife.  This  is  the  story  in 
a nutshell.  There  are  complications  and  in- 
trigues which  serve  to  introduce  comely  women 
and  acrobatic  comedians.  Mr.  Smith’s  dialogue 
. has,  without  doubt,  been  carefully  revised  by 
|the  members  of  the  compaiw,  ;0r  the  gag  con- 
stantly intrudes  and  slar.g  is  the  familiar  lan- 
guage of  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco.  Now,  tlie 
farce-comedy  with  its  gags,  its  horso  play,  its 
frgsaud  its  dances,  is  not  necessarily  a thing 
r.o  be  despised.  If  the  jokes  are  fresli  and  the 
situations  droll ; if  the  songs  are  brisk  and  tune- 
ful and  the  dancing  graceful  or  grotesque;  then 
the  spectator  may  he  amused,  and  without  regret 
or  reproach.  In  “ The  Tar  and  the  Tarter,”  how- 
ever, the  situations  are  familiar,  the 
lines  are  dull  or  stale,  the  music 
stupid  and  manufactured.  Tiio  comedians, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Digby  Bell,  are  with- 
out native  force  or  acquired  talent,  and  Mr. 

| Bell  is  at  times  unnecessarily  coarse  in  liis 
^thods  laugh-raising.  Mr.  Charles  IVayne 
n applause  last  evening  by  his  ground  tumb- 
Mrs.  Laura  Joyce-Beil  acted  the  part  of 
/the  vixen,  and  Miss  .Josephine  Knapp  was  a 
[ pleasure  to  the  eye.  The  songs  wore  sung  by 
1 Miss  Mariou  Mauola  and  Messrs.  Bell  and  Wilke, 
but  neither  the  solo  nor  the  chorus  numbers  were 
worthy  the  attention  of  tlie  singers  or  the  hear- 
ts. In  spite  of  the  pretentious  character  of  Mr. 
ftzel’s  music,  “ The  Tar  and  the  Tartar”  iswith- 
ut  pretty  or  taking  tunes  and  stirring  choruses. 

Is  said  that  the  transcription  of  national  airs 
in  the  last  act  “ is  tlie  original  number  which 
has  created  such  a sensation  all  over  the  coun- 
try,” but  in  popular  effect  and  in  musical  merit 
it  is  far  below  tlie  orchestral  arrangement  of 
-American  airs  that  is  heard  frequently  in  our 
local  theatres.  Tlie  costumes  were  becoming  to 
‘ -skfhorus  girls.  There  was  the  usual  march  of 
|2h|afis,  but  there  was  little  or  no  dancing, 
“.’djeatre  was  crowded,  ami  it  is  only  fiir  to 
jVit  the  audience  seemed  high  Iv  entertained, 
i T Philip  Hale. 
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MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


Handel’s  “ L’Ailegro,”  as  JSung  at 
Wlr.  Heinrich’s  Concert. 

Mr.  William  Heinrich  gave  the  second  of  liisj 
(historical  vocal  chamber  concerts  in  Steinert 
[Hal!  last  overling.  He  was  assisted  by  Miss’ 
franklin.  Miss  Rollwagen,  Mr.  Lamson,  Mr. 
Tiieknor  and  Dr.  Kelterborn.  The  programme 
made  up  of  selections  from  Handel’s 
1.’ Allegro”  and  "II  Penseroso.”  The  winter 
Il7.’i0-40  was  unusually  severo  in  England. 
Thames  was  frozen,  and  an  ox  was  roasted 
the  ice.  Theatre  managers  and  givers  of 
Fmcerts  suffered.  Singers  were  taken  ill, 
End  the  people  feared  the  cold  and 
rwnro  also  disquieted  by  thoughts  of 
war.  Handel,  therefore,  gave  up  his  concerts 
and  busied  himself  in  the  first  two  months  of 
1740  by  writing  "L’ Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
Ed  il  Moderato. ” The  first  sketch  was  made 
hi  17  days,  the  work  was  finished  in  22  days, 
Land  the  first  performance  was  Feb  24.  1740,  at 
"the  Theatre  Royal.  Afterward  Handel  made 
■ changes  and  additions. 

The  text  of  tho  first  two  parts  was  taken  from 
Tie  well-known  noems  of  Milton  ; that  of  the 
d was  written  by  the  rich  and  respectable 
_rles  Jennens,  and  he  wrote  llaudel  that  it 
iverv  much  admired 


o whole  work  is  in  the  nature  of  a philo- 
sophical discussion.  “ L’ Allegro”  sings  tlie 
praises  of  cheerfulness  and  joy;  “ II  Penseroso  ” 
prefers  sadness  and  melancholy : and  "II  Mod- 
erate.” by  recommending  moderation,  throws 
cold  water  on  tlie  disputants.  " II  Penseroso  ” 
is  represented  by  a sopranoand  an  alto;  "L’Alle- 

It  gro  by  a teuor.  a bass  and  a boy  soprano;  "II 
Moderate”  by  a bass,  and  there  is  a duet  be- 
tween soprano  and  tenor.  A chorus  is  sparingly 
used. 

. Tho  work  is  a strong  contrast  musically  to  the 
" Israel,”  which  preceded,  and  "The  Messiah,” 
which  followed.  In  it  Handel  is  cliieHy  the 
great  melodist.  A few  of  the  airs  are  cast  in  tlie 
traditional  mold  of  the  time,  and  the  familiar 
roulades  are  not  wanting,  but  many  of  the  tunes 
are  beautiful  in  their  frank  simplicity  or  nobly 
virile  in  their  directness.  It  is  true  that  to  mod- 
ern ears  the  two  contrasting  emotions  of  joy  and 
melancholy  are  coolly  expressed,  and,  so  far  as 
realism  is  concerned,  one  or  two  of  the  airs 
might  be  transferred  from  " L’Allegro”  to  “il 
Penseroso,”  and  vice  versa,  without  offence  to 
the  dramatic  sense.  It  is  also  true  that  Handel 
was  least  successiul  in  his  treatment  of  "Il 
Moderate,”  but  did  composer  ever  have  a 
drearier  task  than  this  celebration  of  the  virtue 
of  moderation? 

The  programme  was  so  arranged  last  evening 
that  tho  selections  from  the  two  poems  of  Mil- 
ton  were  brought  respectively  together ; whereas 
in  Handel’s  version  the  two  disputants  urge 
their  claims  alternately.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hein- 
rich’s arrangement  was  again  in  unity,  but  the 
Handelian  version  is  the  more  effective.  Mr. 
Ticknor  read  the  supplementary  portions  of  the 
poem  witii  grace  and  dignity.  Miss  Franklin 
sang  the  soprano  music  remarkably  well.  Her 
cantabile  was  distinguished  by  purity  of  tone, 
absolute  legato  and  beauty  of  phrasing.  Her 
bravura  was  characterized  by  correct  in- 
tonation, clearness,  and  an  entire 
absence  of  effort.  All  of  her  numbers 
displayed  her  art,  but  the  performance  of  " Ever 
Against  Eating  Cares”  and  of  “Sweet  Bird” 
was  especially  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Mr. 
Charles  Mole  played  most  skillfully  the  : 


obligato  to  tlie  latter  air. 


flute 

-----  , Mr.  Heinrich  sang 

with  much  taste,  and  he  was  equally  successful 
iu  the  famous  "Haste  Tliee,  Nymph,”  and 
" Sometime  "Wandering,”  which  certainly  test 
the  full  capacity  of  a singer.  Miss  Kollwagen 
and  Mr.  Lamson  caused  tlie  lieaTer  to  regret  that 
their  solos  were  so  few  in  number,  and  the  en- 
sembles were  sung  with  precision  and  intelli- 
gence. The  audience  was  loud  in  expressions  of 
delight,  and  Mr.  Hemricu  is  to  be  heartily 
thanked  tor  giving  so  much  pleasure  by  a very 
satisfactory  performance  of  a charming  work. 

Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

The  Song  Recitals  of  Wlr.  Hubbard 
and  Miss  Hardon. 

Mr.  Eliot  Hubbard  gave  a song  recital  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Chickering  Hall.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  Messrs.  T.  Adamowski  and  Clayton 
Johns.  Mr.  Hubbard  sang  a Haydn  aria;  Costa’s 
mediaeval  serenade;  "Meine  Rose”  and“Wid- 
mung,”  by  Schumann ; " Sommermorgen.”  by 
Franz;  songs  by  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Wood.  Miss  Lang, 
Nevin  and  Johns;  " Printemps  Nouveau.” 
Vida;  and  the  drinking  song  from  “Hamlet. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  in  his  desire  to  sing  with  ex- 
pression, forgets  this  fact:  In  a short  song  there 
can  be  only  one  climax.  He  also  forgets  that  j 
repose  has  its  distinct  value.  Continual  in- 
tensity is  wearisome.  When  each  phrase  is 
treated  as  an  orchestral  swell ; when  the  climax  I 
is  discounted  before  the  middle  of  the  song; 
when  the  song  is  turned  into  a succession  of  al- 
ternate explosions  and  whispers — then,  the  cora- 
i poser  is  wronged,  the  singer  becomes  a mere 
dealer  in  vocal  antitheses,  and  the  ear  of  the 
hearer  grows  dull.  . , „ , 

Mr.  Hubbard  is  by  nature  a singer  of  refined 
taste.  He  has  tlie  instincts  of  the  true  musi-  [ 
cian.  His  German  training  is  at  war  with  these 
instincts.  Il  he  persists  in  the  habit  of  exagger- 
ation. a habit  that  is  more  noticeable  now  than 
it  was  last  year,  his  mechanism  will  inevitably 
suffer.  The  attack  will  not  he  frank;  the  porta- 
mento will  fie  abused;  tho  true  legato  will  be 
impossible;  the  intonation  will  not  be  sure. 
And  no  applause,  no  flattering  words  of  friends 
can  salve  the  self-inflicted  wounds. 

Mr.  Adamowski  played  the  andante  and  finale 
from  Wieniawski’s  second  concerto;  a melody 
by  Paderewski  and  a dance  by  Nachez.  He 
played  them  well.  The  audience  was  large  and 
enthusiastic. 

Miss  Marion  Hardon  gave  a song  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  She  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Frank  S.  Rogers.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  Aria  from  ’ Marriage 
of  Figaro;”  "Sweet  Stream,”  Clifton;  De- 
serted ” and  " Night  ” by  Miss  Lang : "bong  of  a 
Summer  Night,”  Coombs;  " Visile  Chanson, 
Miss  Chaminade;  "O  Lass  Dich  Halten  and 
"An  der  Linden,”  Jensen;  "Neue  Liebe%| 
Rubinstein,  and  "Meine  Liebe  ist  Grun, 
Brahms.  Sir.  Rogers  played  the  accompani- 
ments and  the  following  pieces;  Rail’s  ’ Spin- 
ning Song,”  Chopin’s  waltz,  E minor,  and  Mosz- 
kowski’s  waltz,  A flat. 

It  would  be  perhaps  unfair  to  judge  Miss  riar- 
don  by  her  singing  of  yesterday.  It  was  her 
first  appearance  in  concert  in  this  city,  and  she 
was  nervous.  This  nervousness  was  apparent 
in  the  Mozart  aria.  She  sang  it  in  German—  a I 
grievous  mistake,  for  it  is  Italian  music.  It  was 
written  for  Italian  words.  It  was  first  sung  by 
an  Italian  singer.  It  should  have  been  sung 
yesterday  in  Italian,  or  if  the  singer  preferred  a 
foreign  language,  she  should  have  chosen  Eng- 
lish, a tongue  that  is  seldom  heard  in  our  con- 
cert halls.  In  this  aria  her  voice  seemed 
thin  and  without  color:  she  breathed  heavily 
and  often;  her  musical  sentences  were  over- 
punctuated;  ineffective  explosions  took  the 
place  of  restrained  and  moving  passion,  She 
seemed  to  liavo  many  of  the  vicious  tricks  ot 
German  or  German-taught  singers.  But  in  the 
songs  by  Clifton,  Miss  Lang  and  Coombs  she 
made  a more  favorable  impression.  Her  voice, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  full ; it  is  not  remarkable  for 
its  compass  or  its  timbre.  But  many  of  her 
tones  were  of  such  virginal  whiteness  that  they 
touched  the  heart,  and  although  it  were  too 
much  to  say  that  in  moments  of  su- 
preme emotion  the  singer  grew  passionate, 
there  were  constantly  in  these  songs  sug- 
gestions, yes,  evidences  of  temperament, 
rthe  showed  taste  anil  imagination.  She  had 
[Studied  the  words  of  tho  poet  as  well  as  the 
'music  of  tlie  composer.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  a:  present  her  musical  nature  is  more  de- 
veloped than  her  voice.  However  that  may  bo, 
she  interests  the  hearer.  Tho  modesty  and  sin- 
cerity of  tier  personality  are  not  the  least  attrac- 
tive ie.itures  oi  her  musical  equipment,  they 
accent  date  a temperament  that  seeks  an  outlet 

in  -ong.^  Philip  Hale-’' 


FOREIGN  ATrtnJfiMESTIC  NOVELTIES. 

Two  compositions  by  Boston  musicians  were 
given  the  27th  ult.  at  a concert  of  the  Orpheus 
Club  of  Springfield,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

E.  Cutter,  Jr.,  of  Boston.  One  was  " Nain,”  a 
pastoral  cantata,  by  Mr.  Homer  A.  Norris;  the 
other,  "Song  of  Home.”  by  Mr.  Cutter.  The 
Springfield  Republican  of  Jan.  28  praises  the  in- 
strumentation and  many  of  the  solo  and  chorus 
numbers  of  “ Nain.”  and  speaks  of  the  " un- 
doubted talent  of  the  composer.”  Mr.  Cutter’s 
work  is  despribed  as  "delightfully  musical  and 
singable.”  Mrs.  Humphrey-Alien,  Mr.  Geo.  J. 
Parker  and  tlie  Philharmonic  orchestra  took 
partin  the  concert. 

A new  pantomime  has  met  with  great  success 
in  Paris.  It  is  called  "The  Statue  of  the  Com- 
mandant.” Don  Juan  invites  the  statue  to  sup 
with  him.  The  statue  accepts,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  sits  down,  without,  saying  grace, 
between  two  jolly  girls.  At  first  ho  is  cold  and 
distant;  but  lie  begins  to  thaw  and  joins  in  the 
laughter.  He  then  eats  ravenously,  drinks 
without  discretion,  grows  outrageously 
tipsy  and  insists  on  dancing  the  can- 
can. He  finally  hunts  for  his  pedestal  and 
makes  vain  efforts  to  take  his  place.  In  spite  of 
the  sad  behavior  of  the  statue,  poetic  and  moral 
justice  is  maintained,  and  Don  Juan  dies  the 
death.  Tlie  music  is  by  Adolphe  David,  and  it 
is  highly  oraised. 

Sonzog.no.  the  discoverer  and  publisher  of 
Mascagni,  has  offered  prizes  for  the  first  and  the 
second  best  operas  iu  one  act.  Fifty-three  such 
compositions  have  been  handed  in.  A jury  will 
award  the  prizes,  which  are  *000  and  2000 
francs.  The  successful  operas  will  be  repre- 
sented in  1893.  . 

An  oneretta  written  by  a woman.  Miss  Teresa 
Fuidi,  has  met  with  great  success  in  Naples. 

PERSONAL  NOTES,  i 

The  orchestral  suite  in  A minor  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
MacDowell  of  this  city  will  be  played  at  an  early 
date  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  a concert  of  the  Im- 
perial Orchestra. 

Jean  Baptiste  Marie  Chollet.  who  died  lately  i 
in  Nemours  (France)  at  the  age  of  93,  was.  with- 
out doubt,  the  dean  of  French  singers.  He  was 
an  excellent  actor  and  a distinguised  singer.  The 
. compass  of  his  voice  was  so  unusual  that  he 
could  sing  both  tenor  ai*l  baritone  parts.  He 
created  many  roles  The  most  famous  were 
■“  The  Postillion,”  " Fra  Diavolo  ” and  " Zampa.” 
The  correspondence  ol  P.ossini  will  soon  ba 
published  by  an  Italian  house.  It  is  said  that 
tight  will  be  thrown  thereby  on  his  inexplicable 
silence  after  " William  Teli.” 
i Rosa  Suchez.  the  great  Wagner  singer,  has 
been  singing  in  concerts  at  Brussels,  and  the 
criticisms  are  unfavorable  to  her.  She  is  said 
to  have  " the  national  faults  of  German  singers, 
sucli  as  attacking  her  tones  from  below  and 
then  climbing  up,  defective  breathing,  spas- 
modic delivery,  etc.” 
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There  is  to-day  in  London  .a  Training 
School  of  Expression,  in  which  the  Delsanian 
theories  arc  put  in  active  practice.  Many  of 
the  class  and  private  exercises  are  not  un- 
known in  Boston ; but  one  is  new  and  worthy 
of  immediate  adoption:  the  teaching  joitcg 
ladies  the  proper  laugh  for  the  proper  occa- 
sion. Too  often  in  social  gatherings  Mis" 
Rosebud  either  wears  a petrified  smile  in 
conversation  or  she  laughs  before  her  com- 
panion lias  achieved  the  point  of  his  joke. 
Not  only  are  these  faults  corrected  in  the 
Chaffee-Noble  institution  ; the  system  is  so 
thorough  that  “one  little  laugh  especially 
cultivated  L that  for  the  young  gentleman’s 
joke,  that  has  no  point.”  This  accomplish- 
ment, displayed  no  doubt  at  graduation,  is 
the  crowning  glory  of  a course  of  two  jears. 

The  cause  of  dress  reform  has  received  a 
serious  blow  in  Turkey.  The  women  of  that 
country  have  sighed  for  the  “ dress^  of  the 
West;”  they  have  even  envied  the  “figure-  ; 
of  their  French  sisters.  But  Abdul  Hamid,  j 
who  seems  to  be  a sumptuary  dictator,  ob-  i 
jects  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  fashions.  , 
He  approves  of  the  national  dress  for  these  , 
reasons:  It  is  more  picturesque;  it  is  more  | 

patriotic,  and  the  Western  costume  is  against  II 
trie  precepts  of  the  Turkish  religion.  He  ] 
therefore  requests  the  police  of  Con-tanti-  j 
nople  to  report  to  the  authorities  any  wearers  il 
of  non-Turkish  dress,  and  he  denounces  the  ,j 
introduction  of  foreign  fashions.  Nor  will  j 
ho  entertain  any  scheme  of  reciprocity,  such  - 
as  trousers  for  corsets,  or  veils  for  1 arisian 

novelties.  

Dr.  Gustave  Simon,  the  son  of  Jules  Simon, 
has  written  an  article  on  Hie  "Abuse  of  the 
Mirror.”  It  appears  in  the  Revue  de  Famide, 
and  in  it  is  found  this  wholesome  advice: 

“ The  mirror  has  its  influence  on  health  as  it 
has  on  coquetted”.  The.  nervous,  faddy.  I15’- 
poehondriacal  woman  creates  maladies,  and 
augments  existing  ones,  in  submitting  to  the 
domination  of  her  mirror,  which  she  invokes 
as  a witness  and  consults  as  a physician.  If 

she  can  free  herself  from  this,  she  dimin- 
ishes her  nervousness,  her  anxiety,  her  ab- 
sorption in  herself,  which  compel  her,  by 
alwavs  looking  into  the  glass,  to  analyze  and  j 
question  herself  concerning  the  least  changes  j 
in  her  face  and  the  faintest  sensations  -she  ; 
may  have.  * * * * Briefly,  the  mirror  | 
should  only  tell  you  whether  your  toilette  is  j 
neat,  and  whether  you  follow  the  rules  of  j 
hygiene.”  It  is  strange  that  some  cunning 
inventor  has  not  yet  made  a looking-glass 
Vihat  would  invariably  present  a glorified  pur- 
suit of, the  woman  peering  into  it— a prop-  I 
more  to  hi-  desired  than  tlie  magic  charm 
^ne  mirror  ^'Xhirnelius  Agrippn- 
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oi  Gilbert  it  Beckett.  Several  numbers  of 
...o  music  an  i tlu>  enure  finale  of  tlio  second 
not'  nn>  not  in  tho  original  opera  There  is 
lUrtcjngiu  each  uoL  The  iirinrip.il  parts  will 
l,o  taken  tins  evening  by  Miss  Kussoll,  Miss 
Altulie  Claire.  Miss  Susanno  Leonard,  anil 
Messrs.  .Stroltmivnn,  Tngliaplotra.  Diiugau, 
Artliur  Kyloy  ami  Louis  Harrison. 
l.  Philip  Hale. 


RECENT  PERFORMANCES. 

Carl  Milloccker's  new  operetta,  "i)as  Sonn- 
tagskind,"  brought  out  in  Vienna  Jan.  lu.  made 
a decided  hit. 

"Cavullerla  Rusticana”  was  lately  given  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  Hussion,  with  only  moderate 
, success. 

I Mascagni's  "Friend  Fritz”  was  brought  out 
in  Budapest  the  23d  nil.  It  was  hastily  pre- 
I pared  and,  coolly  received.  The  third  act  tell 
1 Hat.  I lie  Urm  performance  of  tho  same  open 
in  I urin  waini  complete  Masco. 

Tschaik^ftvsKi’s  opera.  ” Eugen  Onegin,”  was 
reccnllw/giveu  in  Hamburg  w ith  marked  suc- 
cess. idle  composer  was  called  for  after  each 
I act. 

Mach's  Christmas  oratorio  was  given  in  Paris 
j for  tlio  first  time  Jan.  22,  by  tho  "Societe  des 
1 Grandes  Auditions  Musicales.”  and  under  the 
direction  of  Ga,  riel  Marie.  I horns  an  I orches- 
I Ira  numbered  together  about  eighty.  The  “cor- 
netti”  wore  replaced  by  piston  bugles.  Tlio 
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work  made  a profound  impression. 


FERSONAL  NOTES. 
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Hhlieresina  Tua.  the  violinist,  has  appeared 
Rtgatn in  public.  She  was  applauded  entliuslas- 
ftically  in  Palermo  Jan.  12. 

The  widow  of  Spoilt-  died  last  month  in  Cassel 
at  tho  tigo  of  87.  She  was  tho  second  wife. 

Miss  Suranne  Leonard,  who  plays  the  Duchess 
-»  - La  Giggle."  is  a .sister  of  Miss  Russell. 

study IGrMis^eAttoll2  r comVany  as  an  under- 
i Atta,10l^,air^.  who  takes  the  part 

PotVi  ^ oWo*  NanK  ,l0re  1,1  March,  1890.  in  the 
1 atti  company.  She  once  lived  in  Albnny,  N Y 
1 She  afterward  moved  to  New  York,  where  she 
studied  with  b ursch-Madi.  She  lias  sung  in 
l London  with  marked  success,  and  her  name  in 
private  hio  is  Smith.  Tapliapioira  has  been  in  i 

1 ™ «t  one  time  the 

l litis  ,.ind  of  f lieresa  CarronoD’ Albert 

K -i  ua  f d'Htms  i [ok ° t he  * f a m^u^cr  i Uc 'o  fC  V ien  n- f 

etvenUtl^fas“r?cibliSl‘6d  “ BerUn'  h ™ 

Lolta  Hisley,  a mezzo-soprano  of  unusual 
promise,  .lied  lately  in  Vienna.  She  cam"  from 
Galveston.  Tex.  She  studied  i„  Vienna  aim 
Paris,  and  in  tlio  latter  town  made  a successful 
debut. 

.Mr.  Geore  Henschel’s  suite  from  his  mns  o to 
Hamlet”  will  be  performed  at  the  musical  fes- 
tival at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the  spring,  under 
the  direction  oJ  the  composer. 

, Mr,Wm.  H.  Sherwoo  I will  be  the  pianist  at 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  cone  rt  that  will 
be  given  at  the  YromoBt  Theatre  March  3. 

Hetlwig  von  Olfers,  the  woman  whom  Alueller 
had  m mind  when  lie  wrote  "Die  Schoene 
Muellcnii.  made  famous  by  Schubert’s  music, 
died  lately  m Berlin.  She  was  92  years  o'd 
Tlio  concert  given  by  Rubinstein  in  St.  Peters- 
burg a few  weeks  ago  lor  the  benefit  of  the  suf- 
lorers  from  famine  netted  $7500.  The  hall  was 
I crowded  to  suffocation,  and  the  audience  arose 
as  one  man  when  tlio  pianist  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  The  enthusiasm  at  the  end  of  the  concert 
was  so  great  that  Rubinstein  was  obliged  to  erv 
out  "There,  that’s  enough.” 
aJolin  Gram l-Garteret  edited  a book  just  pub- 
blied  by  Larousso  in  Paris.  It  is  called  " Wag- 
er an  Caricatures.”  The  caricatures  are  taken 
om  German.  French,  Swiss,  Italian,  English 
lid  Russian  pipers.  The  German  sat  rical 
letures  are  said  to  bn  particularly  bitter. 

It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nikiseh  have 
jrsuaded  Mrs.  Mathilde  Marches!  of  Paris  to 
line  to  this  country  in  August  and  give  singing 
ssons  during  the  musical  season.  It  is  also 
tuioreil  that  she  will  make  Boston  tier  tein- 
)rary  home. 


Piillfp  Hale,  Triune  in  “The  Boston  Jeurn 
I answers  a question  asked  In  an  article  on  “Tub 
0i'°1,€Stra’”  reoenUy  Published  In  “Harper's 

o’J0w  did  it  come  that  Thackeray,  who  loved 
ic,  and  knew  thut  which  was  current  in  the  con- 
Irooms,  theatres  and  drawing-rooms  of  hk 
Inm  Beethoven  with  having  composed"  a 

Jam  of  St.  Jerome,  which  the  King  of  Novelists 
lL?rtWit'VS  sootlle<1  him  and  charmed  him  so  that  he 
Bed  It  was  a poem  of  Tennyson’s  in  music’” 

Seim^nTst  To™™1).1®'  Thackeray’s  day  the 

■ft™  Jerom,°  or  l,ove  of  6t.  Jerome.”  for 

Ene  rooms  W *“  aUSS;  was  frequently  heard  In 
King-rooms.  An  andante  written  by  Beethoven  i 
Rhe  pianoforte— It  was  from  op.  2«,  if  1 am  not 
w*is  arranged  or  disarranged  as  a vocal  i 
Ipos.tion  ; the  words  of  Thomas  Moore,  “ And  who  is 
t0  this  arrangemeni;  and  It  was  J 
jyn  as  “Saint  Jerome’s  Love.’T  Tills  arraneemnni 
The  found  to-day  In  a volume  of  “ Sacred  -fonert  ” 
K, 'jy  Hiles.  As  the  arrangement,  even  wfth- 
|he  words,  Is  tuneful,  no  doubt  Thackeray  often 

fed  to  w „neq,UC,nt^  by  tlimJ  it  no  doubt 
ih  „ °t  J11  such  literary  offenders,  however 
|Lbl  -i?  the  most  remarkable-  In  one  novel  her  hero 
RD  hours  at  the  organ  "playing  the  grand  oM 
fees  of  Mendelssohn.”  In  “Moths”  the  tenor  is 
31  weary  of  singing  exquisite  “ airs  of  Palestrina^ 
Kud6  hr6  Mmy™W0  °t.manY  Instances,  Marion 
bcvt  the  way,  made  a singular  blunder  m 
»omm  Singer,”  by  unjustly  crediting  a well-knoum 
hoser  with  the  authorship  of  an  equailv  well 
• Bu>  ^ho  in  these  days  of  neToufhTstefs^fe 
b-owing  stones  against  the  glass  house  of  a neJ^h 
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Lillian  Bussell's  Appearance 
in  Opera  Comique, 


Tho  Lillian  Rnssoll  Opera  Comique  Company  | 
appeared  last  evening  at  the  Globe  liieatro  in  j 
an  English  version  of  Amiran’s  “ La  Cigalo  et  la  I 
Fourmi.”  It  was  the  first  pcrforinanco  of  tlio’ 
lopora  in  this  city.  Tho  tlioatro  was  crowdoil. 

It  is  tlio  old  story— tho  Grasshopper  that  sang 
all  summer  while  tho  Ant  worked— tho  text  of 
many  a moralist.  For  centuries  wo  liavo  all 
beou  taught  to  shudder  at  the  fate  of  tlio 
gay  insoot,  and  to  imitato  tho  selfish  drudge. 
Thcrose,  or  Marton,  as  she  is  called  in  tlio  Eng- 
lish version,  longs  to  sing  in  opera,  and  Char- 
lotte is  content  to  stay  at  homo  with  her  clown- 
ish husband  and  look  after  tho  farm.  In  tlio 
original  libretto,  tlio  Ant  is  represented  as  par- 
simonious, and  Thereso  actually  returns  toiler 

I country  homo,  where  her  lover,  the  Chevalier, 
finds  her.  In  ench  of  the  versions,  however, 
the  moralist  is  mocked,  for  tho  Grasshopper  is 
the  moro  sympathetic  character,  and  she  is 
finally  rewarded  for  her  song,  oven  at 
tho  approach  of  wintor.  It  was  high 
time  that  the  tables  wore  turned.  The  Grass- 
hopper works  as  well  as  tho  Ant.  only  she  has 
tho  grace  to  sing  as  she  toils:  the  sullen  Ant  is 
annoying  in  insect  life  as  well  as  in  personified 
humanity.  The  priraa  donna  is  often  as  earnest 
and  as  industrious  as  the  notable  housewife  that 
looks  on  her  askew,  perhaps  envying  her  in  se- 
cret , , .. 

The  plot  of  this  opera  was  told  yesterday  in 
The  Journal.  Tlio  story  of  tho  original  version 
was  condemned  in  Baris,  and  Messrs.  Burnand 
and  it  Beckett,  with  all  their  tinkering,  have 
not  improved  it.  Tho  vision  of  Marton  in  the 
ball  room  is  a poor  exchange  for  the 
actual  return  of  the  broken-hearted 

firl  to  the  farm  which  she  despised. 

he  hardness  of  Charlotte  is  softened,  until  she 
becomes  a sort  of  guardian  angel,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  cousins  is  destroyed.  No  op- 
portunity in  the  English  version  is  given  the 
Chevalier  to  prove  his  sincere  devotion,  anu 
Alarton  curses  and  adores  him  almost  in  the 
same  breath.  The  story  as  told  by  the  English- 
men is  dull  and  the  situations  are  without  effect. 


The  music  is  by  Audran— and  other  composers. 
One  song  is  by  Air.  T.  Pearsall  Thorne.  Another 
is  by  Mr.  Jesse  Williams.  Ivan  Caryll  is  ad- 


initted  to  the  list.  The  portions  by  Audran  have 
a certain  grace,  but  the  melodies  are  not  defined 
and  they  are  labored.  One  tune  from  tho 
"Alascotte,”  however  trivial  it  may  be.  is 
worth  the  whole  of  “La  Cigale,”  so  far  as 
originality  is  concerned.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  the  instrumentation  of  last  even- 
ing is  the  work  of  Audran.  As  for  the  other 
numbers,  they  are  a mixture  of  the  sentimental 
compositions  so  popular  in  English  drawing 
rooms  and  oi  the  movements  made  after  the 
approved  Viennese  pattern. 

The  opera  was  put  upon  the  stage  in  a sumpt- 
uous manner.  The  scenery,  the  costumes,  the 
groupings  were  all  admirable.  And  the  per- 
formance was,  with  one  exception,  of  such  even 
and  unusual  excellencetfiattho  hearty  applause 
of  the  audience  was  just.  Such  performances, 
so  complete  in  whole  and  in  detail,  are  rare, 
even  when  the  works  performed  are  of  a more 
pretentious  character.  The  oncblemish  was  the 
appearance  of  Air.  Carl  Streltmann,  the  tenor, 
who  took  the  part  of  the  Chevalier.  He  has  a 
harsh  and  disagreeable  voice.  He  is  ignorant  of 
tho  rudiments  of  the  art  of  singing, 

and  at  the  same  time  he  sings  with  an 
aggressive  assurance  that  multiplies  his  vocal 
offences.  Ha  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  English  language  to  be  always  intelligible 
1 m hen  lie  speaks,  and  in  comparison  with  him 
Air.  Tagliapietra.  the  faithful  Vincent,  displayed 
the  verbal  precision  of  a professor  oi  elocu- 
tion. Furthermore,  lie  is  ungainly  in 

ins  movement.  Tuere  is  nothing  but  praise  for 
| tiie  o.lier  nu-mbers  of  the  company.  Aliss  Rus- 
sMl  sang  with  no  mean  skill,  although  she  ap- 
parent y was  suffering  from  a cold.  It  is  grati- 

■ yTrig  to  be  able  to  record  from  year 
1 to  year  the  steady  progress  of  this 

in  Cr.  Many  women  would  rely  sololy  on 
the  power  oi  such  natural  charms,  but  Aliss 
Jtussoil  is  ambitions,  since,  c and  intelligent  in 
i ae  pursuit  of  her  art.  Aliss  Attalie  Claire,  as 

■ luinotte,  made  a most  iavorubio  impression; 

bus  a voice  of  excellent  qual- 

D . wnieli  is  well  trained.  Air.  Taglla- 
pn.'tra  is  no  longer  the  famous  singer 
•d  "Palin  Branches.”  but  lie  sang  last  evening 
incroi  My  and  lie  was  conscientious  in  his  work. 

•ir.  Diuigun  wore  handsome  co, tames  as  though 
hoy  wt  re  his  daily  dress,  and  Aliss  Leonard  was  a 
i e.-p eet.ibloan  i conventional  Duchess.  Alr.Louis 
II am -on  was  very  1 unity  as  Matthew.  Perhaps 
iiiiiny  is  nor.  the  wo;d,  for  there  is  a grotesque 
• iryncss  in  Air.  Harrison’s  sayings,  a tincture  of 
nlii.osoj  liiiMi  reduction,  a yearning  after  scion- 
itic  nomenclature  .-.s  the  proper  expression  of 
ini!  commonplace  wants  and  tcCiings ami  events 
oi  daily  lur.  1 seldom  clow  nod  it ; lie  did  not 
seek  reiugc  in  acrobatic  feats.  It  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  a man 
oi  so  much  originality  feels  himself  called  upon 
to  indulge  himseli  in  local  allusions,  even 
i tnoug.i  Uiey  war  against  the  time  and  spirit  of 
tlie  play.  His  excuse  is,  probably,  tnal  the  peo- 
ple applaud.  There  was  graceful  posturing  by 
the  ballet  girls,  children  dance  t and  Aliss  Fran- 
| ton's  pretty  " grasshopper  dance”  was  repeated,  i 
Pmi.ip  Hale.  | 

, * -v 

Perhaps  tho  woman  composer  for  whom  Molly 
Elliot  Seawall  has  vainly  sought  has  at  last  ap 
peared.  A Alts.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  (aged  twenty- 
five)  of  Boston  has  written  a mass,  which  was  r 
ptodneed  last  Sunday  evening  by  tho  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.  Philip  Halo  writes  of  it  as 
follows  in  the  Boston  Journal  ■ 

" It  shows  knowledge,  skill,  and,  above  all  an-  i 

plication,  patience,  and  industry,  aho  has  ’not  ! 

b ^ «ho  / 

Wir^VL”^1  lde»s  «lher  own.  and  she  has  not  * 

the  tovtrti,  moar7  tht"‘  OUt  H,‘r  treatment  of  1 | 
the  text  is  modern,  b no  mis  treated  itsulijeot- 
lyely  and  objectively,  heueo  wo  find  mysticism 
that  is  intended  to  suggest  to  the  hearer  a 
mood,  and  we  also  find  direct  dramatic  appeals, 
iiii.o  is  tho  natural  exaggeration  of  youth  I’ 
£ he  mysticism  at  times  approaches  obscurity’  t 
1 the  dramntio  appeals  are  occasionally  uudiiU-,1 
J "«uphasi/.P,l.  Nor  is  Mrs.  llenoit  always  suocessl 
ful  Wlieu  sue  is  luuat  ai.ibltloiis.  1 lie  enmp-u  all 
ivc  nut  City  01  tbe ’Kyrie’ and  the  ■sani.'  s ’H 
1 7®  unaffeold^  solemnity  of  the  • f it  iu  Hpirltnm 
i J ao  )>o;:corul  cioso  of  the  work— thcso'l 

, are  djoio  otto ctivo  than  nertAJu  p lS:i  i 
tlie  coiIjjio!  ’*  •npurentl.^  ^ 


THE  HE EIS EL  QU/ 

The  Knelnc]  Quartet  jrave  tho  Hfth  cmicort 

I of  tlm  NcrioH '91-'92  in  Union  Hall  Iani  ovoninc.  . 
Mr«.  Ifopukirk  wm  tho  pianiat,  and  Mr.  i>*o  • 
Schulz  took  tho  *Ocond 'cello  part  in  tlio  quin-  j 
Tlio  programme  wnn  an  follows:  B»u*tho- 
von'A  quartotte,  O,  op.  lH;  MondolKKohn’N  wonata  | 
for ’cello  and  plan  Of  or  to;  Schubert '«  quintette,  j 
i u,  op.  ion. 

There  have  been  many  fables  told  about  tho 
I origin  of  tlio  flrMt  Ret  of  Beethoven  quartettes  . 
and  the  reception  of  the  Mix  by  the  rrlticH  and  I 
the  putdio.  It  is  generally  said  that  they  wore  j 
written  in  1800,  the  year  beforo  publication, 
hut  Thayer  has  shown  that  they  were.  In  all 
probability,  composed  at  intervals  durimr 
j tho  five  years  preceding  their  appear- 
| aiice,  and  played  in  private  circles  that 
Beethoven  mlsrht  judfiro  of  them.  To  gain  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  violin,  lie 
studied  that  instrument  under  Krumpholz; 
and  about  the  end  of  1790  lie  carefully  rovised 
his  written  work,  rejecting  and  adding.  Alter 
the  quartettes  wore  published,  a friend  told  him 
that  only  the  second  (the  who  plnye  I last  even- 
**•&)  ®nd  the  fourth  mot  with  public  approval. 
Beethoven's  answer  was  vigorous  ami  terribly 
coarse.  Tho  unfavorable  reviews  that  are  Maid 
to  have  appeared  in  tho  Leipzig  music  journal 
were  written  about  the  quartettes  ot  another  man 
and  tlio  oii.y  notice  taken  of  Beethoven's  set  was 
by  a correspondent  who  described  them  as  excel- 
lent, hut  they  should  bo  often  played,  as  they 
are  very  dilhcult  and  in  no  sense  popular 
music.' 

, j^chubert  wrote  his  great  string  quintette  in 
1828,  the  year  of  his  death.  It  is  regarded  by 
many  as  the  finest  piece  of  his  chamber  music, 
and  the  German  critics  have  almost  exhausted 
tlie  language  of  praise,  finding  in  it,  according 
t°  thwr  wont,  all  manner  of  things;  “Stars, 
and  sombre  woods  ” and  “ the  dark  shadow 
of  death.  ilaysliek.  on  tlie  contrary,  calls  it 
the  summing  up  of  the  strength  ami  weakness 
shown  by  Schubert  in  his  instrumental  compo- 
sitions. 1 tie  learned  thus  disagree;  but  the 
concert-goer  who  is  charmed  by  spontaneous 
and  beautiful  melody  and  I y rich  harmonies 
listens  with  delight.  To  him  the  scherzo  is  not 
weak,  nor  is  the  finale  too  light. 

Ihe  playing  of  the  members  of  tho  quartette 
| was  characterized  last  evening  by  the  many 
; artistic  qualities  that  make  their  ensemble  work 
so  famous,  and  the  sonata  by  Mendeitf£Sb 
j thoroughly  enjoyed  by  tho  large  audience.  ^ J 


DRAMA  AND  MUSIC. 

MR.  MAX  HEINRICH. 

Air.  Afax  Heinrich  gave  yesterday,  in  Steinert 
Hall,  two  song  recitals,  one  in  the  afternoon  and 
one  in  tho  evening.  He  snng  nearly  fifty  songs. 
There  were  selections  from  Schumann’s  “Lieder 
Kreis,”  op.  3D:  Schubert’s  "De  Schoene  Aluel- 
leriti,”  ” Winterrei.se,”  '‘Sehwanengesang;” 
miscellaneous  song,  by  Brahms,  Jensen.  Sell n- 
bert  and  Schumann  and  numbers  by  Handel. 
Clay,  Alackenzie  Mendelssohn,  Wagner  and 
Aiolioy.  There  were  songs  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions, from  Schubert’s  "Dio  Ai'.macht”  to 
SloIIoy’s  ” Punchinello.” 

Air.  Heinrich  may  bo  classod  in  the  catalogue 
of  meu,  as  genus,  singer;  species,  HenschoJ.  Ho 
seats  liimseif  at  tlie  pianoforte  and  plays  the  ac- 
companiment to  his  song.  There  is' much  to  be 
said  against  this  habit:  there  is  little  to  bo  said 
m its  favor.  Without  stopping  to  discuss  the 
question,  let  us  consider  the  qualities  of  Mr 
tlenmch  s art  tinder  those  f-iinposod conditions. 

roin  tho  standpoint  of  the  teach,  r of  singing. 

- (r.  Heinrich  is  to  be  both  praised  ami  blamed. 
Hi*  lone  produeitpn  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and 
(lie  tones  are  neither  even  nor  always  agreeable 
t in  the  other  hand  the  management  of  his  breath 
IS  admirable,  and  lo-gains  marked  effects  bv  tho 
eonseou.-n  t length  of  certain  phrases— 

tins  was  seen  yesterday  in  his  fine 
delivery  of  Schubert’s  "D  o Allmaclu.”  a 
Ai!hnni5i5fs.  ■8e.v,ero  demands  upon  tho  singer. 
Although  he  is  thus  ablo  to  punctuate  his  musi- 
cil  sentences  at  wilt,  ho  at  times  seems  to  lose 
control  of  tone  quality,  and  the  same  vowel  n il  I 
assume  different  hues.  He  is  also  occasionally 
cureless  m the  rounding  of  his  perio  and  a 
sonorous  antecedent  will  ho  followed  by  a thin 
.Nor  is  his  intonation  invariably 
®n* ’'!?  w comparatively  free  from  many 
grievous  failings  of  Ins  species.  It  is  very  sef- 
> om  that  ho  attacks  below  the  desired  tone,  and 
.ri5«,«!1ulbsi  up:  he  does  not  abuse  the  porta- 
Hlhol'u  hetloes  not  force  his  tones:  he  does  not 
intensity  PO'6,lt'rous  declamation  for  dramatic 

fintsical-testhetical  standpoint  there  is 
prillse  11.’>  his  performance,  ami  in  the 
as  v’e  ais  111  'ho  evening  he  o.ten 
gave  his  hearers  .unalloyed  pleasure.  He  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  the  composer,  and  to  the 
oest  of  las  ability  ho  is  faith, til  to  the  ineqiipU 
t here  is  evidently  a strong  vein  of  sentiment  in 
his  nature,  and  this  sentiment  led  him  vester- 
day  into  occasional  exaggeration,  as  iu  Mollov’s 
Oliaruiing  Punchinello;”  out  this  exaggeration 
may  ho  easily  loi given,  lor  it  in  natural  to  tho 
man.  not  deliberately  assumed  for  the  purpose 
ot  provoking  the  applause  ot  the  unlhinkin - 
He  is  much  influenced  by  the  passing  mood,  for 
. ,t,'or(>i,g|ny  musical  and  sensitive 
nature,  including  the  sentimental  vein  already 
mentioned;  this  led  him.  no  doubt,  to  occ  i- 
in  lUe  fimvemeiiL  as  In  one 
or  tw  o of  the  bclium.iiin  songs;  hut  as  a rule  1,D 
movements  were ,ju  lieioosly  taken.  To  mention 
,ll‘any  beau  it  a!  effects  legitimate!)  tnaih 
by  him  would  neci'ssitate  the  naming  of  mum 
til  es  Of  songs  Ho  was  particularly  Iuipdv  in 
Schumanns  ’In  dor  FreinJe.”  SehubeU's  " Der 
Nac,'L’’  " Naehtstuck 

Handels  Where’er  jam  walk.”  and  song*  bva 
, — and  I a»n  tcuipted  lovxm 

tend  tho  list.  P 

The  German  songs  were  sung  partly  in  Ger-I 
man  partly  in  English.  Mr.  Heinrich  prohablv 
used  the  latter  lai  guage  when  the  translatioi 
wss  respectable ; for.  alas,  many  of  the  transla 
lions  of  the  words  of  Schubtirt’iind  Sehunm 
songs  v folate  the  decencies  of  po  h the  mi 
and  the  foreign  language.  ‘ Not  the  least  ag 
able  feature  of  the  recitals  was  the  mot' 
almost  uueon-cious,  bearing  of  tho  singer. 

Was  as  though  he  loved  to  sing  the  song: 

•wished  tho  audience  to  share  with  him  ; 
pleasnre  they  gave  him. 

Philip  U 


ENSEMBLE  CONCERT  OF  MESSRS.  ANDRtS 
AND  BOERNER.  I 

I Messrs.  Henry  G.  Andres  and  Armin  W.  ■ 

| Doerner  cave  an  ensemble  pianoforte  concern 
lin  Bn ’n stead  Hall  last  evening.  The  programme  I 
Itrvas  as  follows:  Organ  fantasio  and  fugue  in 
in  minor.  Bach-Burmeister;  "Hon  Juan. 
Ivonrt  1 ssl-ers;  imi  mmptu  op.  00.  UemecJce,  j 
* chorea  from  concerto  on.  32.  Soharwenka; 
ille-retto  from  sonata  in  F,  Mozart-Gneg; 
g lS„  Macabre  op.  40,  Snint-Sa-ons;  uavotte  a-ntl 
musette  op.  200.  Raff;  variations  on  a theme  by 
[ Beethoven  op.  35.  Saint-S  ums. 

These  two  gentlemen. of  Cincinnati  havo  f r 

some  years  cultivated  diligently  the  art  ol  I'  SY- 
1 ing  on  two  pianofortes  music  that  is  adapted  or 
. originally  written  lor  the  two  instruments. 
Practice  and  care  enable  them  to  play,  as  a rule, 
with  precision;  and  in  this  species  °f  musical 
1 'rimmnce  precision  is  the  first  requisite. 

“’ich  concert' howeverfdo  not  provoke  musi-  1 
eal  enthtwiasm.  Arrangements  are  too  often 
d?iarranKmnentl  Tlio  organ  pieces  of  Bach  suf-  | 
f«r  vheu  they  are  transferred  to  tlie  pianoforte. 
ISTd  even  two  players  cannot  turn  wires  that  are 
SSiekhv  hammers  into  sonorous  organ  pipes, 
f.cn^’itio^s  ll  of  life  and  glowing  with  i 
' 1 thev  are  played  bv  tne  orchestra.  , 

Si"  bie^hld  and  dea  1 wtien  dressed  for  piano- 
tf?.®  Emil  instrument  has  its  own  Titew- 
'tnri  and  the  translation  into  another  tongue 
sjuldin  does  justice  to  the  ong.mil.  Tac  O 
(a  ih«  hhor  there  is  a certain  nuolity , Dpi  tno 
^u  iar  sp-ht  tbe  individual  flavor,  the  per- 
aniiv  itv  of  tlio  author— tliese  are  gone.  A sain. 

1 w en  two  men  play  on  two  pianofortes  then;  Jo- 
1 siremplay  wltfi  unfailint  W 
I I'lstmi s°to  the  working'nf  the  nu'chine  and  is  re- 
! joined  if  tip  re  Is  '»<>  creaking.  ‘1° ^Zmktfned  in 

! players  move  s o in  accord  and  understawiuijr.  \ 


W1USIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Mr.  William  Heinrich’s  Fourth  Song 
Recital. 

air.  William  Heinrich  gave  last  evening  in 
I Stcinert  Hall  the  fourth  and  last  of  his  historical 
song  recitals.  He  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Julie i L.  ; 

| Wvman,  who  sang  "Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  and  j 
"Ob  heller  Tag,”  by  Tschaikowsky ; and  by  Mr.  I 
Heinrich  Meyn.  who  sang  three  songs  by  tten- 
1 scliel,  "Mirist’s  zu  wold  ergangen.”  Amwilden 
I Klippenstrande ” and  "Nun  schreit  ich  aus  cleui 
Thore.”  It  was  understood  that  Brahms  s /-  - 
Lgeui.erlieder”  would  ho  sung  by  Mrs.  N 'kiscl  . 
ilrs.  W vnian  and  Messrs.  Heinrich  and  Meyn. 
vith  Mr.  Nikisch  at  tlie  pianoforte;  out  Mrs. 
s’ikisch  was  sick,  and  Mrs.  Hascall  took  b? 
.lace  at  very  short  notice.  Mr.  Heinrich  sang 
erenade  by  Brahms,  and  a serenade,  Aue  g- 
ung and  “ Nichts,”  by  Richara  Strauss.  Miss 
Smelie  Grant  was  the  accompanist. 

With  the  exception  of  the. 
and  the  tir-t  song  by  the  Russian.  Tschaikov  s y. 

I the  solo  numbers  were  uninteresting,  & 

| was  not  due  to  any  fault  or  omisswivof  tne 

( j S'if;chard  Strauss  is  chiefly  known  as  an  ex- 
V treme  disciple  of  Wagner  and  a Slices  The 

I morbid  and  ultra-modern  orcliestral  pieces  i ne 

1 songs  hv  him  that  were  sunc  last  night,  tw  o oi 
1 them  for  ttie  first  time  in  this  town,  seem' ed  to 
■ he  wa'  ting  in  melody  and  m coheiency.  rue 
Hcnscbel  numbers  were  pretentious  and  epi- 
sodic. Different  measures,  suppled  to  express 
i different  emotions,  were  nailed  togothei.  ana 

1 the  nails  protruded.  Mrs  Wyman  sang  the  hi  st 

of  the  Tschaikowsky  songs  with  noble  hr  adtn 
and  diimitv.  Mr.  Heinrich  did  his  nest  to  i-urii 
the  Str.'uss  songs  into  things  of  beamy,  and  Mu 
I 'ey  n delivered  the  Henschel  numbers  uitn 
'earnestness  and  with  a conviction  that  was 

alThe  "'Gypsy  Songs  ” of  Brahms  are  not  taken 
from  Hungarian  tunes;  the  melodies  are  1 of  ms 
I own  invention.  In  lorni-a  quartette  cyclus 
they  are  a companion  piece  to  the  Love i Songs 
Waltzes”  op.  5 2 and  op.  Go.  Hanslick  declare? 
that  they  are  superior  to  them,  an<l  co  npar(R-. 
them  to  the  color  and  perfume  of  fresh  ^9*5®  • 
but  many  will  stand  out  even  aKainsttheopn- 
ionof  the  man  in  Vienna  and  prefer  the  waltzes 
And  yet  some  of  these  gypsy  songs  are  very' 
beautiful.  Brahms  lias  here,  fortunately,  for- 
goi  ten  his  count  rpoint  or  lie  uses  it  discreet  y 
and  mcn  ly  to  embellish  the  melody,  d ip  BUb- 
jectof  the  verses  is  love,  passionate  love  that 
; „ a kin  to  Eroticism.  Mr.  HeinnU 
changed  the  order  of  the  last 
three  songs,  probably  for  t lie  sake  of  effect, 
Brahms  was  contented  with  h.s  own  version 
and  Mr.  Heinrich  did  not  improve  upon  it.  lie 
I performance  of  this  cvclus  was  necessarily  had. 
| I say  necessarily,  because  they  were  sung  wilh- 
H out  sufficient  preparation,  owing  to  the  sudden 
I indisposition  of  Mrs.  Nikisch.  Ihe  voices  did  not 
1 blend;  tliey  were  not  well  balanced.  an<l  ni  pre 
eision  and  in  expression  tliere  was  very  much 
I to  be  desired.  , , , . 

i Notwithstanding  tlio  unfortunate  circum- 
stances  attending  the  concert  of  last  evening, 
Mr  Heinrich  has  given  his  hearers  much  pleas- 
ure during  the  series.  He  acquainted  them  with 
, some  of  the  masterpieces  of  old  Italian  song  , lie 
allowed  them  to  hear  a remarkably  good  per; 
forinauce  of  Handel’s  charming  L ABegro. 

rHILIr  llALB. 


MR.  DOERflER’S  RECITAL. 

Mr  Armin  W.  Doerner  of  Cincinnati  gav< 
p-.artoforte  recital  in  Miller  Hall  last  evenim 
ffhe  programme  was  as  follows;  Beethoven, 
tna-a  op.  53;  Schubert,  impromptu,  op.  142.  j 
itl;!' Schumann,  Kreisleriana,  op.  I«.  W 
™' od  8-  Chopin,  ballade.  G minor.  Field. 

R flat.  No.  1:  ftgarphattl,  to ccata.  op. 
^ Waltber's  Prcislicd.”  Waguer-Bendel.  and 

evening 

» smaller  pieces,  such  as  the  Field  nocturne 
llsgambatt;  toccata.ihan  in  the  »wthovc>  , 
playing,  from  the  pedagogical 
often  admirable.  It  was  pro- 
‘ tdcnited  to  the  acoustic  proper- 
^glSut  in  works  of  long  breath 
LU  needed,  and  Mr.  Doerner 
to  be  wanting  in  pass.on 
V„;  not  go  lyi-aii  Umaiaa 


f’W  ■ ' MR.  BE  PACKMATiK. 

Mr.  Vladimir  de  Paclnnann  began  bis 
forte  recital  yesterday  afternoon  by  giv  __ 
excellent  performance  of  Schumanns  Sym 
phonic  Studies.”  It  is  (rue  that  exceptions 
might  be  taken  to  certain  of  his  teinpos,  but 
there  wore  so  many  beauties  in  tlie  performance 
as  a whole  that  it  would  be  idle  to  question  his 
authorities.  The  finale,  in  particular,  was  su- 
perbly  given.  But.  when  Mr.  da  Pachmann  came  j 
out  to  plav  the  Chopin  numbers  lie  was  in  evil 
humor.  His  collar  chafed  his  neck ; lie  was  op- 
press© i ; he  was  thoroughly  uncomfortable,  and 
betook  the  audience  into  his  conh.enco  and 
told  the  story  of  his  woes.  He  compiaincd  of 
the  lack  of  ventilation,  and  the  complaint  was 
well  founded.  He  said  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  play,  and  he  proved  this  in  the  ballad 
and  the  nocturne,  for  he  simply  played 
the  notes,  and  not  always  the  notes  of 
Chopin;  there  was  no  life,  there  was  no 
color,  no  sentiment  or  force,  genuine  or 
insincere.  His  playing  was  provoking. y tame 
and  languid,  reminding  one  of  Dr  Johnson  s re- 
mark concerning  music;  " It  excites  in  m> 
mind  no  ideas  and  hinders  me  from  contemplat-  , 
in.?  mv  own  ” And  yet  the  pieces  were  the  op.  —j 

I Zanlt# tlat  is  said  by  the  learned  to  accom- 
wa,fv  extreme  genius.  He  played  the  etudes,  op. 

Sg  Nos  d and  0 and  op.  10.  No,  11.  in  his  own 
fnimiiable  manner,  and  in  the  P®1 ' 

and  " Spring  Song'”  Zrienselt,  and  the  rondo 

Rcffnumbev' ’w^Zonderfully  played,  .and  the  | 

^^reScl^sZ^X^r^a  sCo‘°Mr  <le 
^ehmami  again  led  Liszt’s  saint  through  the  j 

rasl1Z(ie'1Bachmann,  at  tlie  request  of  many, 
will  give  a recital  in  Chickering  Hall.  Saturday 
afternoon,  March  5.  Philip  Hale. 

THE  MOLE  CONCERT.  I 

The  Mole  Chamber  Music  Club  gave  the  fourth  ■ 
and  lust  concert  of  a series  last  evening  m Asso- 
eiatiou  Hall.  The  club  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Emma  S.  Howe,  soprano.  Mr.  Henry  G.  Andres, 
pianist,  and  Messrs.  Miersch,  violin  Hoyer.  | 
viola.  Kluge,  viola,  and  Alex.  Heindl,  cello. 
The  accompaniments  were  played  by  Mrs.  Emily 
Grant  The  fir-t  number  of  tlie  programme  w as 
a quintette  by  Fr.  Kul.lau  for  flute,  violin,  two 
violas  and  ’cello,  op.  51-1  in  D.  It  is  a melodious 
composition  with  a Mozartian  flavor,  and.  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  false 
the  part  of  tlie  violin,  it  wf»  very  well  played 
Neumann’s  trio  in  E flat  for  horn  and  ] 

bassoon  was  heard  for  the  first  She.  It  is  in 
four  movements,  and  tliey  are,  perhaps  neces- 
sarily short.  To  write  a work  of  this  nature  is 
no  easy  task,  and  the  work  itself  will  interest 
the  musician  rather  thau  the  average  hears  , 
for  the  uniformity  of  tone-color  and  the 
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Mnging  of  the  Wekeran  song 


Mozart’s  Music  Arranged  for 
Modern  Use. 


An  Interesting  Snile  by  Ferrucio 
Busoni. 


Musical  Gossip  and  Events  Here 
and  Abroad. 


sixteenth  concert  of  ] 
Music  Hall.  Satur-  I 
Mo/.art's  symphony 
for  pianoforte  in  C 
from  Busoni  s sym- 
ims).  and  Vagner’s 
iiliani  II-  Sherwood 


novelties  ot  interest.  

THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT.  * 

The  seventh  concert  of  the  Bo-ton  1 hilkar- 
monic  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Listemann,  was  given  yesterday  ah 
ten, oon  at  the  Trcmont  Theatre.  The  orchestra 
was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Paulsen-White,  soprano, 
and  Mr.  Armin  W.  Doerner.  pianist.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  Overture.  In  the 
Mountains,”  Foote;  Hallen’s  Swedish  rhapsody 
No.  1.  Liszt’s  pianoforte  concerto  No.  1.  b 
Mozart’s  divertimento  No.  1 for  strings  an 
horns.  Rubinstein’s  ballet  suite  from  Ftra 
mors”  Mrs.  Paulsen- White  sang  an  ana  from. 

Gounod’s;;  Cinq-Mars ’’and  the  polonaise  from  j 

The  ' “programme  was  interesting  and  well 
adapted  to  the  popular  ^'manV^compontions  I 

keeps  alive  the  name  oi  technical 

Mrs.  White  sang  the  tiv^B^ith  technical 

skill  in  spite  of  the  n,1-#^W^tUre-- » 

aecoinpaniineiits.  WaP1  y -wj  , tell  c:uls 

p rformance  111  til  a A' 

for  a player  of  nioi"  '•  w 

blood.  — __ 


The  programme  of  the 
Ihe  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
lay  evening,  was  as  follows : 
in  G minor.  Raff’s  concerto 
ninor,  three  movements 
monib  suite  op.  23  (first  t 
Tuldieungs  March.  3Ir.  " 
vas  the  pianist. 

The  first  movement  of  Mozart’s  famous  G 
minor  symphony  is  an  allegro  mo’.to.  Ihe  first 
subject  is  a simple  melody,  pass.onate  and  in- 
tense; its  wlioio  effect  is  in  tlie  sincerity  of  the 
appeal  to  the  hearer.  The  composer  waster 
ribly  ill  earnest,  tie  wasted  no  time  in  preparing 
or  introducing  it ; l»e  struck  directly  -atthe  hear  | 
of  the  hearer.  But  Mr.  Nikisch  B as  not  sattshed 
Saturday  evening  with  the  music  of  Mozart,  its 
simplicity  was  apparently  abhorrent  to  his 
genius.  He  therefore  adorned  and  embellished 
itto  suit  his  taste.  He  turned  the  allegro  o 

an<f  thV^iote  smi  tence.^  whicji’ 

content  with  tlio  Mozartian  seremtvof  theopei.- 
statement;  he  used  italics  and  capitals: 

. , i S1  when  he  came  to  tlie  first  sforzando  of 
the  first  violins  the  effect  of  Mozart  was  already 
tliscount^d.  Tlie  nienueUo  was  l iken  .1-  sut  U a 
.Are  that  it  might  have  been  an  ultra-modern 
iclicrzo  ; the  entire  character  of  the  moiemciit 
^,cl. J ri„«f  although  the  conductor  no  doubt 
thought  that  tlie  trio  would  gain  by  tho  treat- 
ment.  and  the  strongly  marked  phrases  of 
Mozart  were  almost  a jumble.  Ihe  exa/gei..- 
iirnsVf  Mr.  Nikisch  were  without  any  musical 
cveuse-thev  often  prevented  the  proper  expo-i- 
Hon  of  the  melos.  and  Wagner  claimed,  and  1 
iustlv  that  tlio  proper  tempo  is  mcn-ly  the  iind- 

ductor  were,  therefore,  tlio  more  to  be  regrett  ;d. 
it  mav  he  said  that  a conductor  should  be 

gfada»,«s# 

ness’  When  a conductor  deliberately  chooses 
the  inasterpiecesof  such  men  as  Mozart  his  in  i t 

mmsm 

questioned.  , 

Vvtncts  from  a Symphonic  Suite  by  Mr.  Fer- 
Xe  «l  Ml’  Busmu  ® « 

m ilf.eZnrobahly  used  as  a reproach;  tor  i.  u» 

nxtono  i 


mas  -ivenl|ft<»t  frequent ly  in  the  Imperial  Opera 

SiSli  i 

models  i-ui  their  music  is  too  of. i n pretciuious. 

Z , ud  ull  When,  on  tlie  contrary , Im  iaus 
■r  .g  mst  o that  which  is  already  their  own. 

a "clothe  melody  with  « ^friVey  are  si  i 
ma-.-y  and  Urn  grace  ot 

.rAv4)tin  opens  with  ft  (icnKbuuii) 
fifelodv  tor  the  oboe,  and  througnout  the  t 


iiie  odvlortneouoe.au,.  •_  , 

fc'At'nm-ans^ 

niifiician  ftncl  1 
Mr.  Busoni  se< 
at 


-,wrlo  musician  i\nd  laymati.  ' >»•  tue  u 

s$£*  a* ■■“’gsl.m  %"SrtZ£ 
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First  Performance  of  Mrs. 
Beach’s  Mass. 


I'iio  Second  Concert  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn. 


“Childe  Harold”  Played  at  the 
Symphouy  Concert. 


Tim  programme  of  tho  fifteenth  Symphony 
Concert  was  as  follows:  Concerto  for  strings 
and  two  wind  choirs,  in  F major.  Han.lel ; pre- 
lude and  fugue,  Otto  Floeisheim  (first  time  at 
these  concerts);  *' Le  Rouet  d’ Omphale,’’ 
Siiint-Saens ; symphony,  “Harold  en  Italic,” 

) Berlioz.  The  solo  viola  in  the  symphony  was 
played  by  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel. 

If 

it  «* 

The  concerto  of  Handel  was  played  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city  at  the  tenth  Symphony 
Concert  of  this  season.  A second  hearing  con- 
firms the  opinion  that  was  then  expressed  in 
The  Journal:  It  is  a remarkably  fresh  and  vig- 
orous work,  rich  in  melody,  interesting  through- 
out to  amateur  and  to  pedagogue,  and,  above  all 
—remember  that  it  is  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old— most  ingeniously  scorod.  There 
are  many  anticipations  of  modern  instrumen- 
tation. such  as  the  frequent  antiphonal  employ- 
ment of  contrasting  instrumental  families. 
There  is  a constant  appreciation  of  the  char- 
acteristic qualities  of  various  instruments,  and 
there  is  tho  knowledge  of  gaining  offocts  by  ap- 
parently simple  moans.  The  concerto  was 
heartily  enjoyed  by  the  audience,  although  rhe 
performance  by  tlie  orchestra  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  December  in  precision,  purity  or  frank- 
ness. 

# 

# * 

This  concerto  of  Handel  was  in  all  probability 
written  before  1750;  the  Berlioz  symphony, 

“ Harold,”  was  first  played  in  1834 ; and  yet  the 
concerto  seems  to-day  the  younger  and  fresher 
work.  It  was  in  December.  1833,  that  Hector 
Berlioz,  coming  out  of  a concert  hall  where  his 
“ Symphonic  Fantastique”  had  just  been  per- 
former!. saw  in  the  crowd  a very  tall  man,  whose 
black  hair  fell  in  neglected  curls  on  his  shoul- 
ders, " and  formed  a dark  frame  round  the  pale, 
cadaverous  face,  on  which  sorrow,  genius  and 
hell  had  engraved  their  indestructible  lines.” 
The  strange  being  stopped  him,  seized  his  hand 
and  poured  out  words  of  extravagant  praise.  It 
was  Nieolo  Paganini.  Some  weeks  after  Paga  i 
Mini  called  on  him.  “ I have  a marvelous  viola,” 
lie  said,  “ a wonderful  Stradivarius,  and  1 wish 
to  play  on  it  in  public.  I have  no  music.  Will 
you  write  a solo  for  viola  ? I would 
trust  you  with  it,  and  you 
alone.”  Berlioz  wrote  "Harold.”  The  first 
movement  was  finished  and  Paganini  saw  it. 
He  counted  the  rests  in  tho  allegro.  ” No,  no,” 
he  cried.  " I am  silent  there  too  long : I must 
play  without  ceasing.”  A few  days  after  he 
went,  to  Nice,  a sick  man.  Berlioz  then  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing  fourorchestral'sccnes. 
in  which  tho  viola  should  take  part  os  a more  or 
less  active  personage,  preserving  always  the  in- 
dividuality. The  symphony  was  first  given 
Nov.  23,  1834.  The  march  was  repeated ; the 
other  movements  wero  coolly  received.  Soon 
after  this  performance  a writer  in  Paris  began 
his  criticism  with  the  following  pleasantry: 
"Ha!  ha!  lial— baro!  haro!  Harold!”  And  in 
an  anonymous  letter  the  composer  was  asked 
why  he  did  not  have  courage  enough  to  blow 
out  his  brains. 

* 

Jfc  * 

"Harold”  has  been  called  a viola  symphony, 
an  opera  without  words,  a viola  concerto.  Ber- 
lioz believed  implicitly  in  the  supreme  power  of 
orchestral  instruments.  He  seemed  to  disdain 
the  human  voice.  Now,  as  Henri  Livoix  once 
■wrote.  " the  singer  is  the  most  ignorant,  the 
most  rebellious  of  performers,  but  you  cannot 
pass  him  by:  ho  is  a necessary  evil,  and  you 
must  admit  that  to  express  love  and  passion 
there  is  no  instrument  more  beautiful,  more 
tender,  more  moving  than  the  human  voice.” 
The  man.  Childe  Harold,  as  represented  by  a 
viola,  does  not  appeal  directly  to  tho  hearer; 
the  composition  " Harold  ” must  then  be  con- 
sidered as  music  pure  and  simple;  and.  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  viola  theme 
arid  the  march,  the  genuine  musical  thought 
is  of  slight  value.  I do  not  speak  now  ot  the 
work  as  a symphony.  Accept  the  ideas  of  Ber- 
lioz as  presented  by  him;  they  are  few  and 
commonplace,  although  he  tries  to  command 
the  attention  of  the  hearer  by  extraordinary 
means.  This  sympilony  with  its  feeble  musical 
body  covered  by  a gorgeous  instrumental  dress 
is  not  unlike  Thackeray’s  two  portraits  of  Louis 
XIV.  as  seen  by  tne  Court  and  py  the  valet. 
Strip  the  stately  monarch  of  his  wig  and  sword, 
pdrple  and  fine  linen,  lace,  pads  and  high-heeled 
boots,  and  you  find  a bald  little  man,  with  a dull 
face  aud  immaterial  legs,  supporting  himself  by 
a cane.  Furthermore  the  dress. that  Berlioz  so 
carefully  ornamented  has  lost  its  dazzling  hues 
in  these  days  composers  think  more  or  color 
than  of  drawing;  ami  orchestral  combinations 
that  startled  in  1834  appear  now  almost  conven- 
tional, and  are  in  fact  expected.  Neitiier  is  the 
Berlioz  of  " Harold,”  tho  great  Berlioz  of  "Ro- 
meo” and  “ La  Damnation  de  Faust.” 

* 

* * 

erlioz,  tike  the  man  in  the  Bible  that 
find  worshiped  the  idol  hewn  by  him, 
f-e  his  work  and  rashly  calls  it  good. 
Insanity  of  genius  is  conquered  by  the 
E*talent;  for  Saint-Saens,  a man  ot  tal- 
er than  genius,  stands  by  his  musical 
r.nil  watches  with  you  the  workings  of 
pu  hear  Omphale’s  wheel?  Clever  ill- 
ation. is  it  not  ? If  you  reply,  “ Yes, 
Binning  wheel  was 
) time ; you  should 
r distaff  ”— Saint- 
lical  smile,  " Very 
an  music  for  syn* 
kly  accurate,  you 
n'  ay,  just  listen  to 
lid  groan  a little 


very  well  played  by  tho  orchestra,  and  Mr.  kn 

sol  played  the  viola  part  In  tho  symphony  with 
exceeding  taste  and  skill.  i 

Mr.  Niiuseh  directed  conscientiously  the  pre- 
lude uud  fugue  by  Mr.  Olio  Floershuinu  ihe 
prelude,  with  Us  imitation  of  church  hells.  t 
contains  tho  elements  of  popularity,  and  will  no  f 
doubt  always  bo  a pleasing  number  in  contorts  f 
lor  a lighter  nature.  '1  he  fugue,  according  to 
I iho  programme  book  of  Saturday  evening,  is  an  | 
uiii'iupi  lo  ciolluj  * tlio  olil  form  witli  iixhI'Tii 
lmnn«>niza;ioii  and  i/hft  glorious  jrarh  of  tho  j 
mo  tern  orchestra."  In  this  attempt  Mr.  r ioer- 
siichn  is  not  entirely  successful.  1 ho  fugue  is  a 
stiff-necked  child  of  the  Muse,  and  It  does  not 
lend  itself  gracefully  to  suen  radically  modern 
treatment.  Still  Mr.  FlOCrsUolni  has  shown  in 
tills  work  much  ingenuity,  and  it  must  ho  re- 


membered that  ho  set  for  himself  a dltiicult  and  | 
an  ungrateful  task. 

• 

Tho  Handel  and  Ilaydn  Society  gave  last 
evening  in  Music  Hall  the  second  concert  of 
this  season,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl 
Zerrahn.  The  society  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Potrick-Walkcr.  Mrs.  Alves  and  Messrs.  Cnin- 
paniui  and  Fischer.  The  orchestra  was  made 
up  of  members  of  tho  Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
Mr.  Kneisel  as  principal.  Mr.  Lang  was  the 
organist.  The  programme  included  a mass  in  E 
flat,  composed  uy  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  and  Beet- 
hoven’s Choral  Fantasia,  in  which  Mrs.  Beach 
played  tho  pianoforte  cart. 

This  mnss  was  composed  by  Mrs.  Beach  in 
1889.  when  sho  was  22  years  old.  It  is  a work 
of  long  breath.  It  shows  knowledge,  skill,  and, 
above  all,  application,  pationco  and  industry. 
She  has  not  followed  closely  an  illustrious  pred- 
ecessor; she  Ins  had  fixed  ideas  of  her  own.  and 
she  has  not  hesitated  to  carry  them  out.  Her 
treatment  of  the  text  is  modern.  She  has 
treated  it  subjectively  and  objectively;  hence 
wo  find  mystici-m  that  is  intended  to  suggest  to 
the  hearer  a mood,  and  we  also  find  direct  dra- 
matic appeals.  There  is  the  natural  exaggera- 
tion of  youth.  Tho  mysticism  at  times  ap- 
proafcbes  obscurity,  the  dramatic  appeals  are  oc- 
casionally unduly  emphasized.  Nor  is  Mrs. 
Bench  always  successful  when  sho  is  most  am- 
bi  ions.  The  comparative  simplicity  of  the 
"Kvrio”  and  the  " Sauctus,"  the  unaffected 
solemnity  of  the  "Et  in  Spiritual  Sanctum,” 
the  peaceful  close  oi  tho  work— these  are  more 
effective  than  certain  passages  where  the  com- 
poser apparently  strained  every  nerve. 

* * 

When  there  is  so  much  that  is  creditable  to 
tho  composer  in  this  work,  and  when,  consider- 
ing her  age,  there  is  much  that  is  remarkable,  it 
seems  almost  ungenerous  to  speak  of  a few  de- 
fects. The  voices  are  at  times  treated  as  orches- 
tral instruments.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
certain  passages  given  to  the  solo  voices;  and  it 
may  hero  be  said  that  the  solos,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  " Gratias  agimus.”  are  tho 
weakest  portions  of  the  work,  and  they 
are  wanting  in  defined  aud  balanced 
melody.  There  is  excessive  modulation. 
Nor  has  tho  composer  yeL  learned  the  fact  that 
orchestral  effects  are  gained  by  economy  rather 
than  by  extravagance  in  handling  orchestral 
resources.  Instead  of  insisting  upon  these 
points,  it  is  a pleasure  to  praise  tho  sincerity  of 
the  composer’s  purpose,  to  admit  giadly  the 
many  excellences  of  tho  work,  and  to  welcome 
it  as  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  musical 
literature  of  the  United  States,  presented  by  a 
woman  of  this  town. 

The  performance  was,  as  a whole,  eminently 
satisfactory.  The  chorus-work  was  excellent 
throughout,  in  attack,  in  volume,  and  in  appre- 
ciation ot  the  desired  expression.  The  trio  that 
opens  tin?  " I.audamus  to  ” was  poorly  sung,  but 
the  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  witn  this 
exception  tho  solo  singers  wero  more 
than  adequate.  When  Mrs.  Beach  came 
upon  the  stage  she  was  greeted 
with  long-continued  and  enthusiastic  applause; 
and  the  applause  did  not  cease  until  she  struck 
the  opening  chords  of  the  Bee  hoven  Fantasia. 
When  this  Fantasia  was  first  given  in  Vienna, 
with  Beethoven  at  the  pianoforte,  the  concert 
lasted  from  0.30  until  10.30;  tho  cold  was  in- 
tense aud  tlie  theatre  was  not  heated;  the  or- 
chestra played  so  had,y  that  Beethoven  left  the 
pianoforte,  complained  bitterly,  and  then  in- 
sisted upon  a fresh  start  Irom  tlie  very  begin- 
ning. There  was  no  sucli  combination  ot  cir- 
cumstances last  evening  to  annoy  Mrs.  Beach: 
and  the  work,  which  is  now  cliieliy  interesting 
las  a soecies  of  sketch  for  tlie  Ninth  Symphony, 
brought  the  concert  to  a close. 

Philip  Hale. 


Q- 


UNCLE  CELESTIN. 

Uncle  Celestin”  was  given  last  evening,  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city,  by  the  New  Vork 
Casino  Company  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  The 
j original  French  text  is  by  Ordonnoau  and  Ke- 
I rout,  the  music  is  by  Audrau.  It  was  first  pro- 
J duced  at  the  Menus-Fiaisirs  in  Paris,  about  the 
1st  of  April,  1891.  The  authors  of  ihe  Uuretto 
call  it  an  “operette  boulfe”  in  three  acts,  but,  as 
S.ircey  said  in  a review  of  ihe  performance,  the 
operetta  is  in  these  days  tho  old-fashioned 
vaudeville  with  additional  music.  The  subjects) 
are  taken  from  contemporaneous  life  and  turned' 
into  buffoonery. 

The  original  story  of  “ Uncle  Celestin  ” is  as 
follows;  Pontaillac.  a poor  attorney,  discovers 
tnat  ho  is  the  sole  heir  of  his  Uncle  Celostiu.  and 

that  at  his  uncle’s  death  he  will  be  the  richer  by 
three  or  four  million  francs.  Ho  lo3os  his  head, 
hires  an  expensive  apartment  in  tlie  faubourg 
Saint-Germain*  and  tries  to  marry  his  daughter 
to  the  Baron  des  Acacias,  a ruined  dandy  witli 
haughty  kinsfolk.  But  Uncle  Celestin  had  put 
in  Ins  will  a disagreeable  clause.  Ho  had  made 
his  money  by  keeping  a tavern,  or  rather  a 
cook'hop  for  working  men,  and  his  nephew  had 
found  it  a subject  for  jest.  The  posthumous  re- 
venge ot  the  uncle  is  this:  Pontaillac  in  order 
to  succeed  to  the  property  must  keep  this 
tavern  for  six  months,  take  with  him 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and  serve 
the  customers  himself.  But  what  would  tlie 
Acacias  family  say?  However,  there  is  no  way 
out  ot  it.  anil  Pontaillac  feigns  a journey.  Luck- 
ily, ns  he  .thinks,  the  Acacias  familv  sav  that 
during  Ins  absence  thev  will  visit  Italv.  In  the 
second  act  the  Pontaillaes  are  in  the  inn  serving 
food  and  drtnk  to  all  coiners.  They  have  taken 
another  name,  the  notary  sends  a clerk  daily 
| to  see  that  the  condition  of  the  will  is  fulfilled, 
lo  the  horror  of  tho  family,  who  should  finally 
appear  but  the  Acacias  family.  They  are  poor; 
Italy  is  still  a foreign  country  to  them;  they  go 
irom  Paris  for  the  pleasure  of  a day.  and  choose 
tne  celebrated  tavern.  Hence  disguises  and  com- 
plications. The  Pontaillaes  fear  discovery  and 
do  not  servo  tho  guests;  the  guests  find  a 
I pcandal-mongering  acquaintance,  and  they,  too, 
are  on  pins  and  needles  lest  their  lie  bedetected. 
buddonly  the  law  clerk  appears,  but  it  is  a new 
one  who  does  not  know  Pontaillac.  The  latter. 


nnitie  Is  Leneluma,  ns  lie  does  not  wlslvlo  dis- 
grarn  liiiiiN.  lr  Indoro  thu  Baron  The  condition 

ol  Ohwtln’s  will  has  not  been  observed ; Ids 

money  goes  to  the  poor.  But  tlie  third  net  brings 
comfort  to  tho  distressed.  A codicil  is  found  by 
which  tie*  fortune  is  left  to  the  young  girl.  She 
marries  Cousin  Gustave,  tho  man  of  her  choice, 
und  all  are  happy,  except  tho  Bnron  des  Acacias. 

Truly,  this  is  a pleasant  story,  admitting  of 
many  a mirthful  Incident ; and  lit  tho  English 
version  made  by  Mr.  Millet  the  story  Is  In  tlio 
main  Preserved.  French  wit,  howevor.  Miners 
when  brought  across  tho  ocean,  und  the  English 
dialogue  is  to  the  Froncli  ns  porter  to  cham- 
pagne. Still,  there  wero  many  amusing  lino* 
lust  evening  and  the  gagging  was  never  offen- 
sive. There  was  music  by  Audran,  amt  by  other  i 
composers;  and,  al.ut,  there  was  tne  in- 
evitable topical  song- aud  a very  "tu-  | 
pid  one.  It  was  an  agreeable 
entertainment  that  provoked  honest  and  inces-  | 
saut  laughter.  Mr.  Jefferson  De  Angel  is  was  i 
extremely  funny  as  Pontaillac,  and  Ins  struggle  | 
with  the  automatic  pianoforte  was  olio  long  to  , 
be  remembered.  Miss  Jennie  Reiffartli,  a*  the 
wife.  Miss  Annie  Moyers,  the  daughter.  Miss  I 
Gerrish,  Miss  Woatliersby  and  Messrs.  Mac- 
Donough  and  Leoni  were  excellent  in  their  re- 
spective parts.  Tho  chorus  girls  wero  pretty.  , 
and  tho  costumes  in  tho  second  act  accentuated 
their  natural  charms.  This  vaudeville—  or 
three-act  larce  with  music — is  well  worth  seeing. 

Just  before  the  third  act  tho  lights  were  nut  | 
out.  Toe  curtaiu  rose,  and  Miss  Loie  Fuller  | 
danced  a "serpentine  dance.”  It  was  serpentine  i 
in  this:  It  charmed  and  it  fascinated,  there 
wero  suggestions  in  it  of  tho  dances  of  all 
times  and  all  countries.  There  was  tlie  woman 
whoso  niini  le  foot  and  graceful  postures  cost  | 
John  tlie  Baptist  his  head.  Or  Arietta  danced  , 
on  tlie  green  near  Falais,  as  Robert,  Duke  of  : 
Normandy,  rode  by  and  was  enamoured  with  1 
tlie  lair  maid.  The  bayadere  became  tlie  almah  i 
and  sho  in  turn  changed  into  tho  queen  ol  tlie  1 
Latin  Quarter.  Tlio  seini-obscunty  of  tho  stage, 
tlie  treacherous  folds  of  enveloping  gauze, 
heightened  ihe  beauty  ol  tho  apparition  and 
glorified  both  face  and  figure. 

i ’music'  and  drama. 


Wlr.  William  Heinrich’s  Third  Song 
Recital. 

Mr.  William  Heinrich  gave  the  third  of  his 
historical  song  recitals  last  evening  in  Steinert 
I Hall.  He  was  assisted  liy  Miss  Louise  Roll- 
wagen  and  tho  Beethoven  String  Quartette, 
which  is  made  up  of  Messrs  Allen,  Van  Raalte, 
Sabin  and  Miss  Pray.  The  programme  was 
as  follows:  Schubert’s  “ Winterreise ” and 

Schubert’s  quartette  in  A minor,  op.  29.  The 
cycius  of  songs  known  in  English  as  “The 
Winter  Journey,”  was  written  by  Schubert 
during  the  year  1827.  He  took  the  poems  of 
Wilhelm  Mueller  and  when  tho  fancy  moved 
him  he  set  them  to  music,  for  these  songs  were 
not  published  originally  as  a cycius.  It  is  not 
1 improbable  that  some  were  written  to  pay  for 
immediate  food  and  drink,  for  Lachner  said 
that  he  saw  him  once  compose  half  a dozen  in 
one  morning  and  soil  them  to  Diabelli.  • 
the  publisher,  for  about  twenty-five  cents  ; 
a-piece.  The  mournful  words  of  the  po'.t ,j 
were  no  doubt  congenial  to  him  in  his  poverty  i 
and  mental  distress.  And  the  words  are  very 
dismal.  The  pilgrim  of  love  finds  no  rest  but  1 
the  grave.  His  tears  are  frozen,  lukewarm,  or  " 
glowing,  but  they  are  always  upon  Ins  cheeks. 

1 lie  dogs  bark  at  him,  the  weather  vane  mocks 
him,  liis  boots  give  way  and  he  walks  with 
naked  feet  on  ice  and  snow,  crows  look  know- 
ingly at  him  and  the  raven  says  to  him:  "lam 
patient;  1 can  wait  for  you;”  the  guidepost 
points  to  the  appointed  inn— the  tomb.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  a few  verses  of  a more  cheerful 
spirit,  but  tho  cheerfulness  is  assumed  and 
fleeting.  The  prevailing  color  is  a deep  gray. 

J he  Lugubrious  drama  “ The  Stranger-”  is  a 
roaring  larce  in-  "efftpaxweo  with  Mueller's 
cycius. 

And  to  these  dismal  verses  Schubert  w 
music  that  is  often  grim  in  pathos  and  _ 
earthly  in  beauty;  and,  on  the  other  baud, 
some  of  Ihe  songs  are  diffuse  or  labored,  as 
though  they  were  written  to  order.  When  the 
twenty-tour  were  sung  in  succession  the  hearer 
is  apt  to  await  with  impatience  the  lealh  of  this 
love-sick  German  Jonah,  unless  the  singer  is 
one  of  pronounced  dramatic  power. 

' The  songs  were  divided  last  evening  between 
Miss  Rollwagen  and  Mr,  Heinrich  and  they 
were  sung  conscientiously  and  often  with  con- 
siderable taste.  Mr.  Heinrich  was  very  sue-  i 
cessful,  for  instance,  in  his  interpretation  o! 
("Spring  Dreams”  and  “ Tne  Grey  Head.”  and 
Miss  Rollwagen  sang  "Tlio  Linden  Tree  ” and 
"The  Stormy  Morning”  with  true  expression. 
Unfortunately  xor  her,  many  of  her  numbers 
did  not  lie  in  her  voice,  and  from  a purely  musi- 
cal point  of  view  they  were  not  suited  to  her. 
When  the  climax  oi  a song  is  in  tlie  weak  spot 
of  the  alto’s  voice,  intonation,  qualitv  of  tone 
and  dramatic  expression  inevitably  suffer. 

fne  introduction  of  the  beautitul  string 
quartette  was  an  admirable  idea,  and  it  mc- 
nislied  a contrast  that  was  needed  and  desired; 
for  long-drawn  out  and  unmitigated  woo  in 
music,  as  in  life,  soon  becomes  into  erable. 

The  fourth  anil  last  concert  of  tlie  series  will 
be  given  Wednesday  evening.  Feb.  17.  Mr. 
Heinrich  will  pc  assisted  by  Mrs.  Nikisch,  Mrs. 
Wyman  and  Messrs.  Nikisch  and  Meyr. 

Philip  Hale. 

MRS.  HOPEKIRK’S  RECITAL. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hopekirk  gave  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  Meionaou  the  first  of  two  students’  piano- 
forte recitals.  The  programme  included 
Mozart’s  Fantaisie  in  C minor  (from  the  Fan- 
taisie  and  Sonata) ; Bcethoveu’s  Sonata  id  C f 
major,  op.  2,  No.  3:  Nocturne  in  F sharp,  ma-  1 
zurka  in  A minor,  w altz  in  A fiat,  ballads  in  A I 
fiat,  by  Chopin;  Schumann’s  Fantaisie  in  G | 
major  and  Listz’s  eighth  •iungarian  rhapsody. 

It  was  evidently  not  so  much  tlio  intention  of  j 
Mrs.  Hopekirk,  in  giving  these  concerts  for  tho 
benefit  of  students,  to  trace  tlie  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  pianoforte  music  as  it  was  to  pro-  | 
vide  tho  opportunity  of  hearing  selec-, 
tions  from  old  and  modern  com^ 
posers  at  a very  reasonable  price, 
was  a thoughtful  and  generous  act  on  tier 
and  she  thus  afforded  muon  enjoyment  ' 
who  are  debarred  from  such  musical 
tuges.  It  is  necessary  for  a pupil  to  he 
siantly  players  of  renown,  that  ne  may  L 
their  virtues  and  shun  Uieir  faults.  Aniy 
prated  hearing  can  lie  alone  learn  cjf 
tiou  and  a sense  of  values.  If  suchj^ 
not  influence  liis  own  performam 
iiiiu  to  self-criticism,  lie  has  itJT 
ing.  Mrs.  fiopokirk  was  listjj 
attention,  and  tne  appiaui 


Artis;'  n>,  Laborers’  and  General 
filings  Company  of  London  is  trying  to 
•e  the  question  of  how  to  furnish  working 
i earning  low  wages  with  cheap  and  clean 
|tUies.  The  Directors  have  built  many 
»es  with  separate  accommodations  for 
families,  but  with  only  one  front  door, 
pd  these  are  let  to  each  family  at  tho  rental 
t SI  12  per  week,  including  taxes  and  water. 
Iiere  is  naturally  much  competition  for 
i ni.  The  Directors  are  sanguine  that  this 
chcme,  by  brin  ing  the  tenant  and  owner 
directly  together,  will  prevent  over-crowding 
^ud  consequent  filth  and  immorality. 

According  to  Dr.  Boyd  (“The  Country 
>nrson  ’’),  Anthony  Trollope  once  made  him- 
' pleasant  in  a gathering  of  Scotsmen  by 
(declaring  that  if  any  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novels  were  offered  to  any  London  publisher 
I of  the  present  day  it  would  be  at  once  re- 
jected; and  not  because  the  stories  are  now 
old  fashioned,  “but  because  they  are  dull.” 
| Zola,  by  the  way,  puts  Dickens  above  Scott, 
calls  him  a great  poet  in  many  ways,  and  less 
English  than  most  English  writers.  Zola 
adds  that  Thackeray  was  deeper  than 
[Diekens,  “but  difficult  for  Frenchman  to 
[understand”;  while  George  Eliot  “had  no 
real  knowledge  of  humanity.  She  gives  me 
the  impression  of  never  having  been  outside 
f her  library  door.” 


Miss  Clough,  the  sister  of  Arthur  Clough, 
has  been  the  principal  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge,  England,  for  twenty  years,  and 
she  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
[in  the  feminine  education  movement.  She  is 
lure  that  the  life  in  college  community  docs 
jot  in  the  least  tend  to  make  the  girls  un- 
Semin  i no.  “I  am  convinced  that  even  in  the 
ery  important  question  of  marriage,  while 
tar  from  diminishing  the  number  of  worthy 
jnd  happy  marriages,  it  will  have  the  good 
^?ct  of  diminishing  foolish  or  unworthy 
Bandages,  tno  marrying  for  the  mere  sake  of 
\trrying.  It  will  help  to  remove  the  ridicu- 
lis  prejudice  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  so 
lny  women  regarding  old  maids.  And 
rtairuy  our  system  here  benefits  mar- 
| d women  themselves.”  Rabelais  was 
the  same  opinion;  for  he,  too,  dwelt  upon 
: advantages  of  the  education  of  women, 
though  his  abbey  of  Theleme  was  founded 
in  the  co-edncational  system.  “So  nobly 
re  they  taught  that  there  was  neither  he 
I she  amongst  them  but  could  read,  write, 
play  upon  several  musical  instruments, 
[■ak  five  or  six  several  languages,  and  coni- 
Ise  tn  them  all  very  quaintly,  both  in  verse 
Ji  prose.  Never  were  seen  ladies  so  proper 
J d handsome,  less  forward  or  more  ready 
Jith  their  hand  and  with  their  needle,  in 
[very  honest,  and  free  action  belonging  to 
[ iat  sex,  than  they  were.  For  this  reason, 
[■hen  the  time  came  that  any  man  of  the  said 
pbey  had  a mind  to  go  out  of  it,  he  carried 
^ngwith  him  one  of  the  ladies,  and  they 
”e  married  together.”  j- 
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DRAfVlA  AND  I^USIC. 

de  Pachrnann’s  Recital  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall. 

Vladimir  de  Pachmann  gave  the  first  of 
pianoforte  recitals  in  Chickering  Hall 
[jr. lay  afternoon.  He  played  tho  “ Moon- 
’ sonata  and  the  Theme  with  thirty-two 
Jations  by  Beethoven;  Chopin’s  nocturnes, 
■:).  Nos.  1 and  3.  mazurkas,  on.  5G,  No.  1.  and 
J24,  No.  2,  waltzes,  on.  GO,  No.  1 and  No.  2. 
Ml  Scherzo,  op.  54.  No.  4;  Liszt’s  fantasia 
Iasi  sonata,  “ Apres  une  lecture  du  Dante.” 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  is  chiefly  known  in  this 
^>i  as  a Chopin  player,  and  in  the  interpreta- 
of  Hie  works  of  Chopin  he  is  undoubtedly 
Say  without  a rival.  Other  pianistsr-tliey  are 
v— may  vie  with  him  in  perfection  of 
| chanisin ; one  or  two  may  possibly  he  more 
jssful  in  the  playing  of  certain  composi- 
litt.  as  the  sonatas,  hut  when  the  whole  range 
[be  Chopin  literature  is  considered,  from  pre- 
to  concerto,  no  one  seems  so  thoroughly 
ssod  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  composer. 

. at  the  same  time  so  prepared  by  nature  and 
Part  to  reveal  this  spirit  to  mankind,  as 
dimirde  Pachmann. 

terday  he  played  music  by  Beethoven  and 
ed  thereby  that  he  was  not  merely  the 
fin  of  one  hook.  His  reading  of  tho  sonata  was 
S'C  from  academic  dryness;  it  was  also  free 
jin  even  tho  symptoms  of  modernization,  the 
lease  that  attacks  so  many  pianists  with  fatal 
Jults  in  these  last,  nervous  years  of  the  dying  j 
litury.  He  treated  the  composer  with  re- 
Vtlheriid  not  slap  him  carelessly  on  the 
luidcr;  he  did  not  eye  disdainfully  his  dress; 
[allowed  him  to  speak  freely,  without  inter- 
tions  and  without  corrections.  Nor  did  he 
use  him  of  paleness  and  of  lack  of  strength, 
Lin  mending  with  the  same  hreatli  the  op- 
ium of  transfusion  of  blood  and  insisting 
Vlhopin's  vital  fluid  would  renew  his  youth. 
THe  was  content  to  let  Beethoven  he  Beet- 
T He  used  the  indescribable  beauty  of  his 
nil  subtle  potency  of  his  rhythm,  the  in- 
[ wealth  of  his  tone  gradations,  all  the 
>s.  in  a word,  of  his  medianicisni,  vivi- 
Blic  and  passionate  temperament,  in 
M the  composer,  and  not  for  tins 
if  self.  Even  the  thirty  two  varia- 
attesting  in  construction,  be- 
ty -two  ingenious  devices  tor 
" were  yesterday  like  unto 
^•io  rapt  improvvisatore. 


Mr.  de  Fachmaun  also  played  the  ” Dante  ’’ 
sonata  of  Eiszt.  Dante  could  say  a great  deal 
in  a few  words.  Liszt  in  this  sonata  said  very 
little,  and  he  was  long  in  saying  it.  there  is 
fuss  and  there  is  pother  in  plenty,  lucre  axe 
pompous  announcements  that  prick  the  curi- 
osity of  tiie  hearers;  and  these  announcements 
I only  usher  in  a platitude  or  rank  sentimental- 
ism. There  are  tho  well-known  trade  marks  ot 
laszt;  the  see-saw  between  bombastic  bass 
I aiid  tinkling  treble;  the  imitations  of  orclies- i 
| tral  effects;  the  apotheosis  or  transformation 
i scene  with  the  splendor  of  tinsel,  mock  jewels 
I and  red  fire.  The  piece  served  to  display  tins 
| bravura  of  tho  pianist,  and  ho  was  enthusias- 
tically recalled.  In  response  to  the  applause 
| lie  played  the  two  (Jliopiu  numbers. 

It  would  he  an  interesting  task  to  speak  in  de- 
tail of  tho  technical  le;aturos  of  Mr.  de  Pach- 
mann’s  performance.  They  are  known,  how- 
ever,  to  all  musicians.  No  analysis  oi  them 
would  add  to  tin;  enjoyment  of  those  who,  sen- 
sitive to  color  and  to  rhythm,  listened  to  him 
yesterday  and  forgot  the  dreariness  of  sky  and 
air ; and  no  description  of  faultless  run  or  ara- 
besque oi  lace,  no  praise  of  use  of  pedals,  no  jug- 
gling with  the  nomenclature  of  pianoiorto 
mechanism,  could  profit  the  man  that  heard  - 
him  not.  ..  . 

PHILIP  1I.ALE. 
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Mrs.  Helen  Hopekirk  gave  tho  second  of  her 
students’  pianoforte  recitals  yesterday  afternoon 
; in  the  Memnaon.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
! lower  Sonata  appassionata  op.  57.  Beethoven; 
impromptu,  B flat,  Schubert  ; roiouatsoj  Cgfegrp 
minor,  nocturne,  <:!  sharp  ramor.  ballade,  G 
minor,  Chopin;  ’’ Cortege  Funebro,”  Scbytte; 
ballade,  D minor,  Brahms;  romance,  F major. 
,ud  etude,  C major,  Foote,  ami  Schumann’s  G 
uinor  sonata. 

Mrs.  Hopekirk  did  not  do  herself  justice  yes- 
terday in  her  playing  of  the  Beethoven  sonata. 
There  was  a dryness,  an  angularity,  a tendency 
j to  force  the  tone.  Instead  of  passion  there  was 
| angry  scolding,  for  she  occasionally  was  guilty 
j of  downright  pounding.  It  is  a singular  fact 
that,  when  women  pound  the  pianoforte,  or  in 
composition  seek  loud  effects,  they’  seem  to  sur- 
pass their  male  rivals.  Perhaps,  after  all,  they 
do  not  make  as  much  noise.  Their  offences 
may  appear  the  more  flagrant  because  they  are 
supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  mental 
: and  physical  nature  of  the  sex. 
i There  was  much  more  to  praise  in  her  playing 
| of  the  other  numbers,  and  the  pianoforte 
1 students— they  were  many  and  they  watched 
her  closely— were  given  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing many  valuable  lessons  in  mechanical  de- 
tails. The  Schubert  imoromntu  was  played  care- 
fully and  with  taste,  and  the  tone  colors  were 
warmer  than  the  colors  usually  chosen  and 
mixed  by  Mrs.  Cope  kirk-  The  ” Cortege 

Funebre”  by  Schytte  was  an  effective  number, 
and  it  was  well  nlayod.  Schytte.  who  is  com-' 
parativelv  unknown  in  this  Country,  is  a Dane. 
He  has  lived  for  some  years  in  Vienna.  As  a 
composer  he  has  imagination,  and  an  indi- 
viduality that  is  npt  without  touches  of  the 
^capricious  and  the  bizarre.  From  the  technical 
Istamlpoint  his  works  are  well  made. 

There  are  so  many  admirable  features  in  the 
playing  of  Mrs.  Hopekirk  that  the.  one  lack, 
which  is  always  felt  in  her  performance  of 
Chopin  and  men  of  kindred  spirit,  is  the  more 
to  lie  deplored.  This  lack  is  not  easily  defined. 
It,  is  not  a want  of  appreciation  or  what  is 
vaguely  known  as  an  absence  of  soul.  She  is 
evidently  a woman  of  more  tha,n  ordinary  intel- 
ligence; she  is  remarkably  conscientious  in  her 
dealings  with  composers,  and  at  times  there  are 
hints  and  suggestions  of  emotions  within  her 
that  stammer  when  they  would  speak.  But 
music  is  not  merely  a matter  of  the  intellect: 
nor  is  it  the  result  of  good  intentions  and  faith- 
ful work.  At  present  the  playing  of  airs.  Iiope- 
kirk  is  without  sensuous  charm. 

Philip  Hale. 


Vladimir  de  Pachmann’s  Sec- 
ond Recital. 


Concerning  Rhythm,  Color  and 
Hellebore. 


Mr.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann  gave  a pianoforte 
recital  in  Chickering  Hall  Saturday  afternoon 
aud  played  these  pieces:  Schumann’s  “ Carna- 
val,”  bolero,  preludes  op.  28.  Nos.  15  and  17. 
etudes  op.  25  Nos.  4 and  10,  polonaise  op.  71  No. 
2,  rondo  op,  1G,  Chopin ; Legende  ’’St.  Francois  ] 
de  Panic, ” polonaise  No.  1,  etude  do  concert  No. 

1 2,  valse  impromptu,  Eiszt. 

In  his  recital  last  Thursday  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
proved  himself  an  admirable  player  ol 
Beethoven ; Saturday  lie  showed  conclusively 
that  he  knew,  appreciated  and  could  express  the 
dual  nature  of  Schumann.  In  playing  the 
"Carnaval’'  too  many  pianists  stand  in  dread  oi 
Sohumanu’a  words  concerning  it;  ’* Although 
many  tilings  in  it  may  charm  certain  individuals, 
yet  the  musical  moods  change  too  rapidly  to  be 
easily  followed  by  a whole  audience  which  does 
not  can  to  he  startled  every  moment.”  They 
remem  her  that  lie  personified  the  mystic  ten- 
derness of  His  nature  in  assuming  the  character 
oi  Eusebius,  ami  the  passionate  force  in  tne 
character  oi  Fioreslan;  hut  they  are  mten 
unable  to  preserve  the  individuality  ot  the  char- 
acters. .Now  de  Pachmann  was  alternately  the 
dreaming  Eusebius  and  Florestan,  the  fiery 
levottiuviinaac  ; nor  did  lie  ever  torget  that  me 
two  were  mingling  freely  with  tne  revellers  in 
the  Carnival.  So.  loo.  the  other  characters  were 
suarpiy  defined:  Clown,  Harlequin,  Pantaloon 
and  Columbine.  Ant  when  Chopin  appeared 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  give  liis  name. 

, all,  it  was  a marvellous  periormance. 


His  reading  of  the  well-known  Chopin  prelude’ 
in  D flat  was  an  unusual  one.  An  possible  ei- 
lecis  are  oiten  made  in  the  first  statement  oi  the  ; 
subject,  so  mat  the  reprise  becomes  an  anti- 
climax. lJe  Pachmann  gave  out  the  theme  with 
a simplicity  mat  was  aunosl  nonchalance;  hut 
how  mysterious,  how  full  ot  gloomy  forebodings  i 
and  present  despair  was  the  middle  section ; and  ! 
teen,  when  the  theme  entered,  ou.y  to  uie  away, 
the  effect  was  overwhelming.  Equaliy  adrmr-  , 
au.e  was  ins  oeriormance  ot  the  ’’  iove-druua-  I 
en  ” bolero  and  the  rondo,  the  glorification  of 
saion-music. 

« 

* * 

The  Liszt  pieces  served  to  display  his  bravura.  | 
Time  deais  hardly  with  the  pianoforte  compo-  [ 
sitions  of  the  Hungarian  monk,  that  is,  with  the 
exception  ox  the  mapsodies.  lake,  lor  instance,  I 
the  miracie  oi  Cit.  Francis  walking  ou  me  waves  | 
aiter  rude  men  had  denied  him  admission  to  i 
their  boat,  it  is  satou  music,  pure  aim  simple,  I 
with  thundering  passages  to  imitate  the  roar  of 
the  billows,  the  saint  walks  with  a heavy 
tread.  However,  the  Eegenue  gave  au  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exhibition  oi  remarkable  mechau-  I 
ism,  so,  Saturday,  it  was  not  wnolly  bad  ; it  was  | 
even  of  an  agathokaltological  nature,  to  borrow  : 
an  expression  from  the  Greeks. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  de  Pachmann’s 
playing  are  rnythm  and  color.  Kuythtn,  wnich  I 
is  the  loundauou,  the  sine  qua  non  oi  music,  is  I 
even  now  imperfectly  understood,  and,  alas,  is 
seldom  taught.  It  is  often  conioundod  with 
time;  but  a pianist  or  au  orcuestra  may  play  in 
perlect,  rigid  time,  and  yet  without  rhythm.  I 
Tne  ancients  knew  belter.  They  carrieu  their 
ideas  so  i ar,  they  so  insisted  upon  the  necessity  1 
ot  rhythm,  they  so  appreciated  its  beauty,  that, 
according  to  them,  tne  sublime  procession  of  the 
spheres  gave  lortu  heavenly  music.  We  mor-  | 
tais  uo  not  hear  these  harmonies  divine,  because 
we  are  accustomed  from  our  birtii,  and  we  can 
only  distinguisn  a sound  by  an  opposing  silence. 
Pythagoras,  aione,  heard  this  celestial  music; 
and  he  tried,  tnougli  vainly,  to  teach  it  to  his 
disciples.  It  would  seem  as  though  Pythagoras,  J 
after  many  transmigrations,  had  entered  intone 
P„cuniaiin  au  i taugnt  him  rnythm. 

tt  H 

But  how  do.-s  de  Pachmatm  mix  his  colors  so 
cunningly?  The  pedagogue  will  tell  you  that 
ins  mechanism  is  such  that  he  can  regulate  un- 
erringly the  gradations  of  tone;  that  lie  knows 
tho  secrets  oi  the  pedals.  But  other  men  nave 
an  equal  mechanism,  and  have  learned  the 
pedals.  That  little  man  Rosenthal  can  m ail 
probability  strike  more  keys  in  an  hour  than 
eitner  de  Pachmann,  Paderewski,  D’Albort  or 
tile  great  Rubinstein.  But  there  are  other 
things  in  pianoiorte  playing  besides  superficial  i 
agi.ity.  Ur  does  color  exist,  first  of  an,  in  tho 
hearer  and  not  in  the  player?  Baudelaire  de-  | 
eiarod  that  if  trees,  mountains,  water  and  | 
houses—  landscapes,  in  other  words— lormed  ! 
a ueautifui  picture.  the  beauty  was  j 
not  in  the  picture.  but  m the  J 
man  that  saw  it;  by  nis  own  artistic  sense,  by  1 
the  idea  or  the  sentiment  which  was  awakened 
in  him.  For  years.  However,  colors  aud  musical  | 
tones  have  been  regarded  as  sympathetic.  Pass-  I 
ing  by  Fatner  Caste!  and  his  coior-pianoforte,  | 
let  us  listen  to  the  words  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann.  , 
w ho  speaks  through  the  mouth  of  Johannes 
KrcissLer:  ” Not  only  in  dreams,  hut  in  the  de- 
lirium that  precedes  sleep,  especially  w lien  I 
have  heard  music,  do  1 liuu  an  intimate  reiatiou 
between  colors,  music  aud  perfumes.  Jt  seems 
to  me  that  an  thoso  things  were  engendered  by 

the  same  ray  of  light,  and  that  they  must  unite 
in  a Wonderful  concert.  The  odor  of  blood-red 
piiilfs  affects  me  strangely : I fall  intoa  profound  1 
revcjrie,  and  hear,  as  irom  a distance,  the  low 
tones  of  the  basset  horn.”  Ls  this  merely  fau- 
j tastic.il?  Du  s a hearer  listen  to  de  Pachmann 
and  fail  to  feel  tne  colors,  gorgeous  or  subdued?  I 
| But  some  are,  perhaps,  color  deaf  as  well  as 
' color  blind. 

* 

* « 

Teachers  of  music  often  complain  that  pupils 
come  to  them  so  imbued  with  false  and  perni- 
cious doctrines  taught  them  by  ignorant  mas- 
ters that  time  and  patience  are  SDem  in  putting 
the  minds  of  the  scholars  in  fit  condition  ior  tho 
reception  of  the  truth.  This  is  an  old  complaint. 
Timot lieus,  a musician  of  rare  parts,  a eontern- 
porary  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  fiute  player  of  the  same  name, 
knew  the  evil  and  the  remedy.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  demanding  from  iiis  pupils  a double 
salary.  ” tn  case  they  had  before  received  any 
tincture  of  that  art  from  other  hands.” 
For  he  said  that  his  pain  was  doubled 
— first 1 in  uuteaching  what  had  been 
taught  amiss,  and  then  in  instructing 
them  aright.  '1  here  is  another  remedy, 
which  was  tried  with  good  effect  in  the  case  of 
Garsanttfe.  The  giant  ha  1 been  badly  taught 
by  schoolmasters  and  sophist  rs,  and  the 
learned  ir.  ysician.  Master  lueodorus,  was  con- 
sulted. He  purged  Gargantua’s  brain  by  admin- 
istering hellebore,  and  so  cleansed  him  of  all 
I that  ho  had  learned  under  his  ancient  pre- 
| ceptors.  This  medicinal  plant  may  he  obtained 
at  tno  stiop  oi  any  respectable  apothecary,  hut 
I great  cars  should  be  observed  in  using  it.  Pliny 
t-  11s  us  that  summer  is  a better  time  for  giving 
it  than  winter,  and  the  patient  should  go  with- 
out his  evening  meal  the  previous  day.  it  was 
in  iormer  times  frequently  ins  rted  in  a split  | 
radish,  and  ’’  persons  of  a timorous  disposition  i 
are  recommended  not  to  take  it.”  Die  best 
comes  from  Anticyra.  It  is  alw  ays  useful  to  | 
have  in  the  house;  lor  mixed  with  polenta  it. 
kills  rats  aud  mice;  and  white  hellebore  is  fatal 
to  flies. 

* 

* * 

flie  Lillian  Russell  opera'comique  company 
will  give  ” La  L’igale  ” this  evening  at  the  Globe 
Theatre.  ” La  Cigale  et  la  Fourmi,”  a spec- j 
tacular  opera  comique,  in  three  acts  and  ten 
tableaux,  was  first  produced  in  Paris  at  the 
Theatre  de  la  Gaite,  Oct.  30,  1S36.  The  words 
are  by  Diiru  and  Chivol,  the  music  by  Edmond 
Audran.  The  plot  was  suggested  by  La  Foil-  I 
taine’s  well-known  fable,  and  it  is  ns  follows: 
Mathias,  the  keeper  of  the  “Golden  Pheasant,” 
a tavern  in  Bruges,  has  two  nieces:  Charlotte  is 
the  ant,  Therese  is  the  grasshopper.  Die  former 
is  willing  to  marry  a farmer,  and  make  him 
comfortable  and  happy:  the  latter  dreams 
of  becoming  tho  prima  donna  ot  the 
opera  house.  Her  dream  is  fulfijled,  ami, 
under  the  name  of  Rosaline,  she  is  loved  I 
by  the  Chevalier  Franz  ue  Bernheim,  who  lias 
fallen  a victim  to  the  wiles  of  the  w iteottlio 
Duke  de  Fayensberg.  There  is  a grand  scene  of 
rivalry  between  me  women.  Rosaline  sings 
before  the  Duchess  the  fable  ot  the  grasshopper, 
who.  having  -ung  all  the  summer,  when  tho 
winter  comes  begs  help  of  the  industrious  ant. 
Rosaline  again  becomes  Therese  and  goes  back 
to  her  home.  Tho  Chevalier  follows  her.  and 
they  marry.  The  critics  of  Paris  called  tins 
libretto  puerile  and  uninteresting,  devoid  of 
originality,  wholly  foolish,  and  they  said  lhat 
Therese  should  have  married  Vincent,  the  son 
of  the  schoolmaster,  who  followed  her  faith- 
fully in  her  operatic  wanderings.  The  piece, 
however,  was  successful,  thanks  to  the  music 
of  Audran.  and  the  great  talent  of  Jeanne1 
Granier,  who  took  the  part  of  Therese.  It  was1 
given  sixty-six  times  in  ’8G  and  seventy-five 
times  in  ’87.  “ La  Cigale  ” was  made  over  lor 
the  London  stage,  and  in  the  last  act  tho  neces- 
sarv  explanations  are  in  the  private  rooms  of 
the  Duchess.  The  changes  and  fcaigli-  — <nls 


1 I .u.-li  instruiili'nt, 

I'"  "1  iKTIIMiliml 

pot  or  tho  cluno-  | 
it  it  is  boeuuso  it 
, . ikisch  read  those  [ 

Ilia  n ivii  an  ptaiviii  iri-IHl'L'illliim  ot  till'll'  | 

mid  they  wore  syinuallititioally  (rented 
mu  orchestra.  Tncy  iveru  very  InvorauV  i 
ived  by  the  audience.  nml  the  applause  tvus  ! 
ty  unit  long  continued. 

William  H.  Sherwood  gave  in  ninny  re-  ! 
rciniU'Kubly  lino  performance  ot  tho 
certo.  Mis  sea los,  tirpoggio  work,  chord 
_Jid  use  ot  pedals  have  long  excited  tlio 
tlion  ot  musicians.  His  playing  Satur- 
diiy  eVouUlir  was  broad  and  urillinnt,  bold  and 
tree  in  the  first  and  last  movement;  and  in  tho  ! 
andaiilu  he  nlayod  with  marked  elegance.  The  i 
concerto  inane  ceriain  demands  on  him  to  which  ' 
Ills  response  was  more  than  adequate ; it  aid  not 
cal*  for  any  expression  ot  deep  emotion.  Mr. 
Sherwood  was  enthusiastically  applauded  and 
ho  was  sovornl  times  recalled. 

Louis  II.  of  Bavaria  w as  an  unfortuuato  tnoti- 
ftl-cli.  He  was  undoubtedly  insane,  and  It  is 
death  was  tragic;  Gatuilo  Mendes  wrote  a most 
unpleasant  boon  about  him ; and  Richard  Wag- 
ner dedicated  to  him  u "March  of  Homage” 
that  was  played  at  his  coronation.  1'nis  march 
is  lull  ot  pompous  noise;  there  Is  one  short  pbr.vso 
that  suggests  tlio  entrance  of  the  riders  in  the 
opening  exercises  of  tlio  old- fashioned  circus; 
too  rest  is  fuss  and  fret,  the  apotheosis  of  blatant 
inanity, 

Philip  Hale. 


PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Tlie  musical  infant  phenomenon  appears  each 
season,  mid  Hazes  liko  a comet.  Ernst  Uran- 
j goscli.  a nine-year  old  pianist,  played  lately  in 
'•r.ueniis  Ayres  pieeos  by  Chopin  and  Schubert 
t ; H.S°!,cmys  ,y  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  to  the 
] delight  and  wonder  of  Ins  hearers.  Kamil 

I !V.yi:iZiV.S!C,  -vtfc'<.  •s'JV,,|i.  has  just  given  pianoforte 
| ret  it.ils  in  \ lenn.i  and  SalsUury:. 

inis.  John  J..  Gardner  has  invited  many  of  tho 
music  teachers  oi  this  city  to  a musical  recei> 

, ”«th  a!  ovmfing.  Urn 

pianoforn-  5 Ml’-  1 aderewski  will  play  on  the 

i-iemar  lately  playodataf'olonno  concert  in 
(lai‘8  V,1?'"  rif0v';  oy.b»cl,.  Duquin  and  Rameau 
w,  ri  w.mYTU’q^V.nstrumi?1'1'  lor  which  ihey 
I • 1 l*e  Menestrel  tiiiiiKS  thatlif  tlio 

composers  were  men  of  today  they  would 
I » J“‘<iu  Pianofortes,  ami  compares  the 

m»Sbox1‘‘CiaVCt'iu  10  1,10  toues  0111 

sa 1 d that  Hans  von  Bulow  is  now  so  ex- 
Siu  I,.1  ;fr,v"lls  uiat  *‘°AV|11  |JC  obligee  to  give 
in  hwlin  ^n'i0"  1 "i-  1 hilhanuomc  concerts 

? i 1 13  '-■nesting  to  note,  in  connec- 

M,u  following  tact,  or 
i.  u‘  ,-  Al  01,0  1,10  coneerts  given  by 

uim  ,jj  >>triui,  several  grot  up  during-  the  last 
number  aid  tell,  the  hall.  Hulow  stopped  the 
orchestra  and  cried  out,  furious  with  anger 
Race  without  musical  education  1 ” There 
were  lnsscs  mm  groans : the  hall  was  pandemo- 
nium; and  finally  Bulow  lett  the  stage. 

Job.  ihe  paii  nt  man  ot  lz,  is  tlio  hero  of  a 
new  opera  by  ftcisnin-Dodu. 

Mr.  Joseph  Giese,  ihe  celebrated  father  of  a 
celebrated  son.  lias  been  decorated  by  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands  with  tlio  order  of  tho 
Liken  Krone.” 

it  is  said  that  Rubinstein  is  about  to  bo  di- 
vorced  lrom  his  piv-ont  ivife,  tu.it  ho  may  marrv 
a pupil,  ftopbiu  Toznansky.  1 

Verdi's  new  opera,  " Faistaff,”  will  contain 
prominent  parts  for  three  prune  donne.  The 
chorus  is  used  very  sparingly.  The  libretto  by 
Bone  follows  rtuaksojare  faithfully.  Verdi 
says  tint  lie  nas  tried  to  imitate  tee  old  Itaaun 
SCHOOL 

Courtlandt  Palmer,  a son  of  tho  lats  Court- 
laiuli  I aimer.  President  of  tlu  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Ciuu.  will  make  his,  American  debut  as  a 
pianist  111  Orange,  -\.  J..  the.  35th,  with  Dahi- 
rosch  s Olciiostra.  lie  lias  been  studying  abroa  1 
wait  Brenner,  D’Aiuort  and  Schreyer.  Ho  is 
not  yet  iwcuiy-oae. 


' RECENT  PERFORMANCES. 


Ifalevoy's  i. Eclair”  (183©  was  lately  given 
1 inVlorui'Y  lIl“°  *“  llav  at  tUu  Pergola  Theatre 

V‘KscInrn,o,llI.0’’i3  a ST°at  Rxcce-s 

in  ht,  1 i-tirshurg.  Moyl  .‘sanderson  was  called 
Hei.-d,  1 tm  P«tf»rmance  thirty-five  times, 
lb  iiscliets  music  to  Hamlet.”  written  for 
Bean|o,m  free  s production,  has  been  made  into 
a suite  anil  playo  . ii?  a London  symphony  con- 
iSfc.1  ll,e  ot  U>«  prelude,  Danish 

arflr'elyusjr  e,UraCtes-  Da!,isl‘  ^-songs 


1 MEMORIAL  SERVICE  TO-DAY. 

'J  here  will  boa  musical  service  in  Appleton! 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  this  afternoon  at  3.30  in 
memory  of  .Jamas  Rqssell  Lowed.  The  follow- 

ingcompositio^wil^c  sung  under  the  rtirec- 
Osgood  and  Warren 
fe??*®-.  Miserere.  Allegri ; " Oinnes  Amici.” 
i Kalestiina:  two  motets  by  Mendelssohn;  "I 
» wu  That  My  Redeemer  Livetli,”  J.  C.  Bach  ; 
J f ronf  p ° 'w  - ' Schubort-Liszt:  "Sanctus” 

CrounoJ  s Cecilia”  mass,  and  selections 
•ISfnmiMr0  f'lfluiems  ny  Cherubini  in  C minor 
an  ID  minor.  I hero  will  be  a male  chorus  of 


I :-**''*  «*>  tun  hujivr  whihto  assistance  of  the 
cZ^rt  Church  and  Appleton 

ihvltotioi?^6  admissl0IJ  IS  ^nted  by  cards  of 


\ muskTand  the  drama. 

■ . 

j Tho  Paderewski  Recital. 

fv  Paderewski  gave  a pianoforte  recital,  the 
sixth,  yesterday  afternoon  in  Music  Hall  His 
return  to  this  city  was  welcomed  heartily’ bv  a 

fmPLaUdlenCe-  The  Programme  included  tho 

miio7TTbUwberS:  .Air  and  in  E 

Y lhe.  Harmonious  Blacksmith”),  H.m- 
ici , Bacn  s chromatic  fantasia  and  fugue;Beet- 
hoven  s sonata,  F minor  op.  C7;  ballade,  mazur- 
3o  4.  nocturne  C minor  op.  48  No.  1. 
ctude_op.  „„  No.  o,  waltz  in  A flat  op.  42.  Cho- 
itious  by  Paderewski  and  a 
rroise. 


general  and  the  F minor  sonata  In  pnrllonhir 

was  lately  discussed  at  length  In  Tho  Journal. 

audit  would  now  bo  ldlo  to  renew  the  discus-  1 
Mon.  llo  is  apt  to  comb  tho  shnggy  mano  of  tho 
lion  of  music  that  it  may  he  tho  moro  pleasing 
to  the  sight-  Not  that  his  playing  of  Beethoven 
is  ell c in i unto  or  colorless;  on  the  contrary,  tlio 
contrasting  qualities  of  tono  are  often  exquisite, 
and  the  reading  is  almost  always  free  from 
senliiiientaUsm;  but  that  virility  peculiar  to 
Beethoven,  which  is  so  notlceablo  in  tho  per- 
formanco  of  Rubinstein  nml  D’Albcrt,  isotton 
missed  when  Mr.  Paderewski  plays.  The  senti- 
ment of  Beethoven  appeals  moro  strongly  to 
this  pianist  than  tho  ruggedness  or  tlio  domoulac 
passion  of  tho  composer’s  nature. 

Tho  well-known  air  ol  Handel  was  given  with 
I triio  artistio  simplicity,  and  tho  variations  wero 
| made  delightful  by  tlio  pianist’s  senso  of  tone- 
color.  by  the  cloim-cut  delivery  of  tho  orna- 
ments, by  tho  polished  rouuding  of  tho  sen- 
tences. In  tlio  Bach  fantasia  and  fugue,  known 
to  modern  concert-goers  cliiofly  through  Bu- 
i low  s version,  Mr.  Paderewski  avoided,  particu- 
larly in  the  fantasia  recitatives,  striking  eon-  r 
| trasts;  and  in  this  respect  ho  followed  closely  ! 
tho  traditions  hfuided  down  by  Forkol.  Ho 
played  tlio  fantasia  as  a fantasia,  apparently  at 
will.  It  was  in  many  respects  a remarkable  per- 
formance, distinguished  by  elegance  in  tho  fan- 
tasia and  by  beautiful  clearness  in  tlio  fugue. 

After  all,  Mr.  Paderewski  is  essentially  a 
modern  of  tlio  moderns,  and  ills  playing  of  tho 
| remaining  numbers  of  tho  programme  calls  for 
nothing  but  tho  warmest  words  of  praise.  If  tho 
hearer  brought  with  him  yesterday  test-tubes 
anu  litmus-paper,  ho  put  them  aside  and  gave 
himself  up  to  unqualified  onjoymont.  Otto 
Jahn  once  said  that  language  is  impotent  in 
booking  to  reproduce  tho  substance  of  a musical 
work.  It  is  still  more  impotent  in  attempting 
to  describe  or  explain  tho  magic  charm  of  a 
most  thoroughly  equipped  pianist  ol  strange  in- 
dividuality. Sontoucvs  piled  on  soliteucos  aro 
of  little  avail,  nml  it  must  bo  remembered  tlioro 
is  such  a thing  as  the  drivel  of  panegyric.  Still 
Mr.  Paderewski’s  own  composition,  a work  of 
rare  merit,  should  not  Do  overlooked. 

The  applause  was  spontaneous  and  long  con- 
tinued throughout  the  concert,  Tho  Chopin 
’study  was  repeated.  And  after  the  Liszt  rhap- 
;sodie,  in  response  to  tho  ©uthusiastlc  demand  of 
the  insatiate  audience,  Mr.  Paderewski  played  I 
Liszt’s  arrangement  of  Schubert’s  " Hark,  hark, 
the  lark.” 

Philip  Hale. 
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MR.  PADEREWSKI. 

Mr.  Paderewski  gave  a pianoforte  recital  in 
Music  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Tho  programme 
was  as  follows:  Variations,  Haydn ; Sonata  op. 
110,  Beethoven ; “ Papillons,”  Scliuman ; ballad 
op.  38,  Nocturne  in  B,  etude  op.  25,  No.  I),  B 
minor  or  Scherzo,  ChoDin ; mazurka,  Henschel ; 

Au  bord  d’une  source,”  Liszt;  waltz,  "Mau 
lebt  nur  eininai,”  Strauss-Tausig.  Tnere  was  a 
largo  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

, Mr.  Paderewski  has  now  given  seven  recitals 
in  Music  Hall.  He  has  played  twice  in  orchestral 
concerts  aud  once  in  a Symphony  rehearsal.  His 
virtues  and  his  failings  as  a pianist  have  been 
discussed  in  tho  newspapers  of  the  town.  Aud 
yet  the  public  curiosity  is  unsatisfied,  and  people 
listen  to  him  gladly. 

Now  the  pianoforte  in  itself  is  not  a loadstone 
of  such  power  that  it  draws  all  nien  to  listen  to 
its  music  day  after  day.  Pianolorto  recitals,  as 
a rule,  are  not  unlike  tho  concert  given  by  Poco- 
curante, the  noble  Venetian,  in  honor  of  Can- 
dide  and  Martin.  ‘ Ibis  kind  of  noise,”  said 
1 pcocurante.  may  amuse  lor  an  half-hour,  but 
it  it  lasts  longer,  it  wearies  everybody,  although 
I J ° ,°!ie  18  willing  to  admit  it.  Music  to-day  is 
*mRies^,1Il0re  the  art  oi  surmounting  cutH- 

vinli/i  bc  sran.ted'  however,  that  this  sneer  of 
Voltaire  is  unfounded.  Let  it  bo  assumed  the  I 
People  K°  in  flocks  to.  Music  Hall  because  they  ! 
wish  to  lioai  the  pianoiorte  played  bv  Mr 
tomrSWikl’  anL  let  fashion,  mode,  or  " fad  ” be 
kept  out  of  the  question.  Why  have  not 
^hbi- Pianists  of  equai  parts,  and  of  equal  if  not 

gieater  reputation  in  Europe,  excited  as  much 
renivS»i^inM h)£t,0Wny  Is  nonsense  to  say  in  ! 
reply  that  Mr.  Pa’ierewski  is  the  greatest  pianist 
a!fd  'V  hhhself  would  bo  the  lirst 
Vo  smile  at  such  a claim  in  his  behalf.  There  is  i 
no  one  greatest  pianist.  The  most  eminent  have 
v'®u'  limitations.  One,  perhaps,  plays  Beet- 
a.n  inimitable  manner  ami  is  sur- 
passed by  others  in  the  reading  ol  Cliopin  Ail 

theehedartZ  Tim,  USnraVUraaVd  does  llot  tohch 

, The  mechanism  ot  another  n.ay  be 
iFis  perfect,  and  yet  he  may  sway  the  bearer 

mai<j“u®l.c  as  in  tlio  firmament,  one 
differeth  lrom  another  star  in 
mwl'ioh  • J lutarchian  comparisons, 

^ °^ou  injustice  is  done  bv  the  mere 
coupling  together  of  names,  of  much  avail  in 
determining  the  relative  merits  of  pianists 

the  differ=n0r°  at,len<!aJit  circumstances— 
i!2  differ.-nt  halls,  the  different  pianofortes 
the  size  and  magnetic  power  of  th*  audience 
It 6 n'?ods  ,°f,tlle  Pianists  themselves.’ 

Pu.t^Loi  • e-  ch«erf.ully  admitted  that  Mr. 
Paderewski  is  a pianist  of  most  excellent  parts  ■ 
film  “lift,5"1  respects  lie  is  indeeil  remarkable 
that  he  has  genius,  and  not  merely  highly 
developed  talent.  It  must  also  bo  admitted 
that  pianists  fully  his  equal,  if  not  in  certain 
ways  superior  to  him,  have  failed  in  this  town. 


suclinv™i,i*!e  last  firree  years,  to  meet  with 
sue  over"  nelining  popular  success. 

secret  „?erS0I,alirty  . °f  tho  man  is  the 

i head  tCl  i.',at  wondrm,sSand  ' 'fascin^t- 

as^in  tho  a*  OUk'!1  111  the  comparing  of  pianists 
Taeiti,oiloC?mparltis  of  Princes,  the  words  of 
crowif  a lw^vUe*to'dayV  ” Jt  is  Ul°  Senins  of  tho 
grsc(  ” T,  I?r  t0t>  p,l'elCT  hffuro  and  personal 
Mr.-,  Paderev,ski  s personal  appear- 
Isome  ’ excellent  beauty  that  hath 

PereotmlUv^w  ln  ,tl10  Proportion.”  But  the 
conta“?o  f),lALiXlJ!!es  i?1  hlm  aP«l  spreads 
hearere  arAthn^l?h  l,h?  aud‘«Hce.  so  that  the 
rlara  iflSparii'  ,t0'accept  llim  before  he 
effect  of  su,ti-Q  ln  duaiitv  than  any 

altv  thb  a m ,Psure.  Jt  is  the  person- 
f,,ytownt  ,„nc’ed  -lhu  earnest  farmer 
liValrt,!'  to  cal;ry  all  before 
lawyer  and  the  minister  and 
him  llv  h?  senS°  were  arrayed  against 

t > ,Y,-iiy  t;'1?. cl‘SPlay  of  personality  David  drove 
Y ^ °"t  of  Saul,  and  Carlo  Broschi 

wYs  nor  »1aY  J .lcho!y.of  .tb,°  Spanish  King.  It 
alone  Dm  i ,AA,h°i  a,rt  of  J aganini.  it  was  not 
aione  tlio  spectral  face,  tho  gaunt  fieur-e  the 

omnentsYY'n  Tuscan  dam.°  an<l  murders,  nn'pris- 
term? tel 1 iW Pao.t?.  with  the  demon  that  al- 
cennitelychilleU  and  hr«d  his  hearers:  it  was 
tho  indefinable,  untranslatable  quality  called  in 
t be.se  analytical  days  by  different  names  all  of 
Pad7rAwikirivSS1T?’ 1 riie  Personal  quality  of  Ma. 
W1  aW  u ould  llave  Carried  him  lar 


Buiiposii  null  that  Mr  I^bri  wnki’aVac 

boarlnir.  liywliicri  IioihuId'h  tho  lirnt  imprrKsion. 
wero  unknown  to  an  ftU'ib'nco.  Sti|i)>oMi  that 
ho  play  behind  a Hereon.  VVouhl  trio  offeree Rf 
hi**  porforumneo  ho  mm  (rrmit?  \Vouhl  bin  tem-  J 
perainont  bo  fully  (IlMplayoa?  Couhl  ho  Kivo 
with  HucecMS  hovon  rccitiuer  Or  MinpoBo  that 
four  of  tho  inoAt  dthtin^ulKliml  uianUtM  of  tho 
two  IumL  nomsoiis  hhould  play  behind  a neroeii  on  I 
the  HMtno  in.struinont  ami  in  clo^o  Hur<;oHMion.  1 
1 low  many  of  um  could  dlAtlnuiiiHh  them  by 
name,  m-  say  with  coiifidciico,  **'i  hla  one  is  with- 
out aunt  tho 


TiiiLir  IIale. 


Mr.  Padorowskl’s  Eighth  Recital  In 
Meslc  Hall. 

Mr.  Faderewskl  gave  a pianoforte  recital  in 
Music  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Tho  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  Beethoven’s  Sonata, 
op.  63 ; Schubert's  Impromptu,  op.  J42,  No.  3; 
Schumann’s  "Carncvul;”  prelude  in  A flat, 
nocturne,  op.  48.  No.  2.  and  polonaise  in  A flat; 
mclodie,  Paderowski:  ■'CampanellaI”Paganiui- 
Liszt.  Mr.  Paderewski  also  played  the  Liszt  ar- 
rangement of  Schubert's  "Erl-King.” 

There  is  nothing  new  to  bo  said  about  Mr. 
Paderewski’s  playing  of  tlio  Beothoven  sonata. 
Yesterday,  as  before,  there  wero  exquisite 
shades  of  tone-color  and  careful  elaboration  of 
the  detail,  and  nearly  every  page  showed  mod- 
ernization. The  pianist  coquetted  with  iho  last 
movement;  ho  was  not  always  frank;  ho  seemed 
to  strivo  after  effects  that  were  outsido  of  the 
text,  as  though  ho  wero  dissatisfied  with  Beet- 
hoven’s manly  speech  and  wished  to  soften  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  performance  of  Iho  Schu- 
bert variations  and  tho  Chopin  preludo  will 
live  lone  in  the  memory.  Schumann’s  "Carno- 
val  ” and  the  Chopin  nocturne  were  not  entirely 
free  from  the  mannerisms  that  in  this  second  se- 
ries of  recitals  seem  moro  aud  more  pronounced, 
such  as  an  exaggeration  of  the  ruuato.  so 
that  tho  rhythm  occasionally  halts;  capricious- 
noss  in  the  taking  of  tlu  movement.  In  liis  re- 
cital of  yesterday  ho  onoo  or  twice  forced  tho 
tone,  so  that  tho  wires  jingled,  and  this  is  not 
usual  with  him.  But  whore  there  is  so  much  to 
praise  in  the  display  of  his  knowledge  of  tlio  re- 
sources of  the  Instrument,  it  seems  ungracious 
to  dwell  upon  his  mannerisms  or  to  quarrel  with 
his  loading  of  modern  composers.  Mr.  Pado- 
rewsk,  as  all  pianists  of  genius,  is  without 
doubt  strongly  influenced  by  his  mode.  The 
pianist  who  can  lor  thirty  days  in  succession 
appear  in  public  punctually  at  3.30  in  the  after- 
noon and  play  tiie  same  composition  witli  un- 
erring precision  anil  with  the  same  inflexi.do 
interpretation  may  be  ail  estimable  porson,  but 
ho  will  never  move  tho  hoarer. 

There  was  a large  audienoe  and  tho  enthusi- 
asm was  unbounded.  Tho  last  concert  of  this 
series  will  bo  given  this  afternoon,  and  Mr. 
Paderewski  w 11  play  Mendelssohn's  variations 
serialises,  Beethoven’s  sonata  on.  Ill,  several 
pieces  by  Schumann,  Chopin’s  B flat  minor 
sonata,  bis  own  nocturne  and  a Liszt  rhapsody. 

Philip  Hale. 

MR.  CLIFFORD'S  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Clifford  gave  a song  concert 
last  evening  in  the  Meionaon.  He  was  assisted 
by  Mr.  Fritz  Giese,  violoncello;  Mr.  A.  W. 
Morey,  reader;  Mr.  Augusto  ltetoli,  accmn- 

Tt  ic  I;  IVlt-  f"'  1 1 I ,v,v  OAl«.,I\A,«ti,,  11  it.  a 

Ei t 

Wild.. 

Verdi’s  au,  luu  a oreauor s oong ' ' tuar- 

men),  and  songs  by  Root,  Maud  White  and 
raure.  Mr.  Gieso  played  a Chopin  Nocturne 
(op.  9,  No.  2)  and  hi?  own  arrangement  of  Vieux- 
tmnns  s.  "Album  Leaf.”  Mr.  Morey  read  scenes 
fr°iri  The  Sliaugbraun  ” ami  a poem  bv  Sims. 
Mr.  Kotoli  played  tlio  accompaniments  delight- 
fully. 

This  was  an  interesting  concert.  The  pro- 
gramme was  chosen  and  arranged  with  taste, 
and  there  was  an  agreeable  variety.  Mr.  Clif- 
ford sang  the  songs  by  Mr.  Kotoli  with  more 
than  ordinary  expression,  and  he  entered  fuliy 
into  the  dramatic  spirit  of  the  great  air  lrom 
Ballo  m Maschera.”  He  was  loudly  applauded 
and  frequently  recalled  by  the  large  audience. 
Mr.  Giese  played  with  his  usual  breadth  and 
warmth  ol  tone,  and  was  eiithnsiasticallv  re- 
called after  the  Vieuxtemps  number.  Mr. 
Morey  gave  much  pleasure  by  his  recitations. 

_ ' ilM % > — “3— 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  professions 
learned  or  unlearned,  seem  to  be  crowded’ 
1 1 he  discovery  of  a new  calling  or  occupation 
slmuld  surpass  in  interest  the  detection  of  an 
unanticipated  comet  or  the  invention  of  a 
no  v pleasure.  A Parisian,  Charles  P,ichon 
earns  his  living,  at  least  during  the  summer 
months,  by  imitating  the  nightingale  for  the 
benefit  of  gardens  and  restaurants.  If  a gar 
den  party  is  given  in  Paris,  M.  Eichon  gets 
I bell,nd  dower-pots  or  shrub-tubs  and  then 
pours  out  his  melodious  warbles  in  the  li"ht 
l of  electric  moonshine.  The  idea,  however 
is  not  new.  Hundreds  of  years  ago  in  Sparta 
King  Agesilaus  was  once  invited  to  hear  a 
man  that  imitated  admirably  the  nightingale 

nSin||e1i{seelf.Saying  he  had  ^ard  tim 

It  appears  that  when  a great  man  dies  thei 
public  is  more  interested  in  the  habits  and 
Y'f.  capricef*  and  the  superstitions  of  his 
dai*j  life  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  than  in  ! 
Ins  achievements  or  his  serious  views.  Take 
the  case  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  The  English  ! 
newspapers  are  filled  with  accounts  of  his 
love  for  domestic  animals;  of  “Dick”  tlm  I 
cat  and  "Punch,”  the  dog.  The  famous 
clergj  man  " as  moderate  in  eating  and  drink-  I 

n‘“d  n*ver  h,s  lat(ir  years  did  he  touch  I 
alcohol.  He  played  at  lawn  bowls  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon.  He  was  so  fond  of  re- 
porters that  he  purposely  regulated  the  speed 
of  hts  utterance,  and  in  this  respect  lie  might 
serve  as  a model  for  Bishop  Brooks.  Wo 
are  also  told  the  following  remarkable  fact, 
which  should  win  for  him  the  lasting  re, 
niembrance  and  gratitude  of  all  journalists: 
‘‘He  had  a great  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
^f  the  press,  and  constantly  made  allusion 
^“  ability  with  which  newspapers  v 
fced.”  — ' 


JP^ers  of  Pickens  remember  well  the 
JRuf  purification  of  the  tender  youths 
confided  to  the  guardianship  ofM* 
the  regular  dose  of  brimstone  and  treacle 
served  relentlessly  and  without  discrimina- 
tion To-day  in  England,  at  Harrow,  the 
bo  vs  are  doctored  en  masse.  Each  one  is 
“ "l  ed  with  two  grains  of  quinine  at  morn- 
Piiid  night,  as  a safeguard  against  the 
Wuenza.  The  drug  is  administered  aftei 
■raver*  and  the  ceremony  has  thus  a double 

\line  is  gradually  shortened.  „ 

I tf  the  Emperor  of  Germany  should,  like 
Pedro  of  Brazil,  be  finally  compelled  to  divest 
himself  of  imperial  cares  and  trappings,  he 
has  at  least  his  trade  to  console  ban  , foi  it 
has  long  been  the  custom  in  ins  family  to  : 
teach  the  young  members  a useful  tiade. 
Furthermore,  he  would  have  the  glorious  in- 
stances of  antiquity  to  encourage  him  in  ns 
new  profession.  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  d 
a schoolmaster.  JEropus.  King  of  Mace- 
donia, was  singularly  expert  in  making  lan- 
Kiantes  King  of  Lydia,  deservedly 
won  fame  bv  filing  needles.  And  Hareatius, 
lv i n g of  Parthia,  was  the  most  expert  mole 
catcher  in  his  kingdom.  


HERMAN  SOCIALISM.  I 

, j German  socialism  dates  back  to .1840  with > the 
I accession  of  the  romantic  Frederick  WUliai 
I ! IV  to  the  throne.  The  social  democracy  on  es 
I its  strength  to  the  labors  of  Marx,  although 
Lassalle  was  the  originator  of  the  idea.  In  1804 
there  were  only  4610  Socialists  In  1871  they 
cast  in  Berlin  6695  votes ; in  1878  67.511.  In 
1 8S4  in  the  elections  to  the  Reichstag  the  S 
cialists  polled  600.000  votes  and  returned  -4 
| members.  

Tn  1 STlTtbere  were  4505  dwellings  in  Berlin 

76,332  lived  underground  m cenar  dwelimg  , 

only  swollen  this  proportion. 

O he  WeUsenburiier  street.  is  in  tne 
llistn.  tof  Berlin.  The  Lai.dsbe,ge»-*Ucet.  th-  ^lu'l  = 
Vttet  and  the  (.runs  Wes  are  in  the  caster n .«  ot  f e 
\w„.  These  streets  are  in  the  districts  t equente  ll>  the 
Irkmgmen.  The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  street  is  a . ontmua 
ot  .he  Enter  den  Linden  across  the  Spree t fined 
It  is  a new  and  handsome  street,  lined 
yi„j;  s.  It  is  used  almost  entirely  tor  bus.ness  pur- 


1 
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THE  ROYAL  PALACE,  OP.  CASTLE. 

The  Royal  Palace,  or  Castle,  is  across  the  Spree,  a little  south  of  the  prolongation  of  th*  Linden.  The  original 
building  was  a castle  greeted  by  Elector  Frederick  II.  on  the  Spree  in  1451.  Various  additions  were  made.  an4 
Frederick  I.  determined  to  replace  the  different  buildings  by  a uniform  structure.  Work  was  began  In  1099.  The 
scheme,  however,  lias  never  been  fully  carried  out.  The  chapel  with  the  great  dome  was  built  1845-43.  Fromtha 
time  to  the  present  exterior  and  interior  have  undergone  a gradual  process  of  renovation.  In  the  tune  of  Fredenckt 
the  Great  the  palace  was  used  as  the  residence  of  nearly  all  the  royal  family,  and  it  contained  all  the  royal  collections, 
in  the  days  of  the  first  Emperor  only  two  princes  of  the  blood  had  apartments  there.  There  are  many  reception  rooms 
mu!  rooms  for  royal  guest.  The  castle  is  in  the  form  of  a rectangle,  650  feet  in  length  and  3S0  feet  n,  death,  Inclos- 
ing two  large  and  two  small  court,  There  are  four  stories.  The  height  U 100  feet,  while  ^^^230  feet  h^h. 
The  exterior  Is  massive  and  imposing.  The  reception  rooms  are  ornamented  elaborately  and  In  doubtful  last.. 


U^Houseton  «'• 

I Linden  ” It  was  • « 1 w U.e  hu  gest  in 

IMS.  with  seats  for  IbOO,  » jn  Mum,.b.  it 

Ejany,  with  the  exception  « ’he  ori„inal  style  by 
Ms  burned  in  1843  and  res  • - group  in  zinc  by 

fnghans.  The  tympah^oh^i  B S ^ ve,|HtaHo„  is 

[uetsehel.  The  m-orior  sedeou  Ate-rooms  uns-.,ited  to 
Wrr,,.slan..^wchs^ 


i.MPKKOlt  WILLIAM  U. 


looking  out  upon  the  unter  den  linden. 

“Unter  den  Linden"  is  a street  nearly  300  feet  in  width,  which  runs  from  the 
T,  ■ , nien  crosses  the  Spree  The  length  of  the  street  from  the  Gate  to  the  monument  of  F.edenck 

is===iis 

(which  is  in  the  Opera  Plata  adjoining  what  was  known  as  the  Pal  ce 

House),  the  palace  of  the  old  Emperor  William,  the  Academy  and  University  buildings.  


re-frlprirk  thr*  Cl  1 OUt 

1 «•«-  'Iriuoso  « d omp  , Italian  singeis. 

Cm  d • • 1 ■ I . • . n«.  vbi.verl 

'■*'  !‘.f  music.  The  firs'  Emperor 

. mid  Hto  ballet : hepnr- 

m lately  fond  f r .1  the  Iteghnent  i 

tieal-irly  dehghtetlm  Th  • 18  an  admirer  of 

and  "Carmen.  ' r |((.  h , sagccsle-l  Improve- 

The  »U.nete«  »#'"•» 

menu  in  llie  royal  , 

„.;v  ■ 

was  the  first  of  the  modern  buildings  of  Berlin  that  was 
,<jo  ol  stone  instead  of  l.riek.  T ie-  chief  facade  toward 
river  is  embellished  with  a double  colonnade,  above 
I,  h is  a group  In  sandstone  retires -nUng  Lonissla  as 

‘.orotc  treM  of  agriei.ll nre  and  commeiee.  I he  great 

‘l  is  oo,-,  feet  In  length.  88  feet  In  width  and  fl«J  feet  in 
h,  ' jt  is  lined  with  imitation  marUK  and  divided  l.y 
C^to  iwo  parts,  one  of  which  I,  ihe  >l..m-y.  the 

thP  corn  Exchange,  both  adorn^l 

.y  are  from  12  to  2,  ami  more  than  TOOOa, 

tolly. 


STATUE  OF  FREDERICK, -THE  GREAT. 

-A 


The  Statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  is  at  the  east  end  of 

i it  tiio  work  of  kauen. 


llie  Linden 
The  Kin 


liis  walking  stick. 


oi  e reaeriGiv  w-re  ns*-*. — — 

„ It  is  in  bronze,  and  it  is  the  work  of  Rauch 
-on  horseback  with  his  ^onsHon-robes  «? 


: UlK.K  Wliii  •• 

Tlie  pedestal  is  divided  into  three 


sections.  The  upper  contains  allegorical  figures  and 
scenes  from  Frederick's  Ida,  and  his  apotheosis.  Ik-nres 
of  Moderation.  Justice,  Wisdom,  and  Strength  3taud 
the  co-ners.  At  the  corners  of  tlie  central  sect, on  are  four 
equestrian  figures,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  * 

nand  of  Brunswick  and  Generals  Zieten  and  Sey  U z , 
between  them  are  groups  of  contemporaries  of  the  i K u. 
amongthem  Lessing  and  Kant.  The  Vovest  section _con 
tains  names  of  distinguished  men,  chiefly  soldiers  of  Fred- 
erick's time.  The  pedestal  is  of  polished  granite,  and 
,lie  statue  is  about  45  feet  in  height.  The  foundation 
stone  Was  laid  May  31,  1840.  .he  hundreth  anniversary 
of  the  accession  of  Frederick  to  the  throne  of  1 russia,  and 
the  monument  was  inaugurated  in  1851. 


„ *. 


JAUSERTE. 


The  Two  Novelties  of  the 
Symphony  Concert. 


Concerning  the  Career  of  Amalie 
Joachim. 


The  Centenary  of  the  Birth  of 
Rossini. 


The  programme  of  the  seventeenth  Symphony 
Concert  was  as  follows:  Mendelssohn’s  over- 
ture, "Ruy  Bias;”  Dvorak’s  Symphony  No.  4 in 
G major  (first  time  in  America);  "A  prairie 
scene  in  Central  Asia,”  by  Borodin  (first  time  at 
these  concerts);  and  LLzt’s  symphonic  poem, 

“ The  Preludes.  ” 

* *• 

Borodin  is  a composer  not  utterly  unknown  in 
Boston.  His  first  symphony  was  played  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Nikisch  in  January,  1890, 
and  it  then  provoked  much  comment.  As  a 
musician  he  was  an  amateur,  au  amateur  of 
rare  natural  gifts  and  earnest  purpose.  He 
j was  boru  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1834,  and 
I he  died  in  18SG.  He  studied  medicine 
and  chemistry,  was  an  army  physician, 
and  finally  became  a professor  at  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Medicino  and  Surgery.  And  he 
was  honored  by  his  Government  in  various 
ways.  When  he  was  a young  man  he  fell  in 
with  Balakireff.  who  was  the  centre  of  the  group  ] 
of  the  composers  of  the  new  Russian  school : 
Cui.  Moussorgsky.  Rimski-Korsakotf  and  others.  I 
Ho  wrote  two  simp  onies,  the  "Scene”  played 
last  week,  some  chamber  music,  including  two 
string  quartettes,  and  a tew  songs  and  piano- 
forte pieces.  He  1 ft  unfinished  an  opera.  "Lo 
Prince  Igor;”  an  opera  ballet,  "Mlada,”  and  a 
symphony  in  A minor. 

We  are  apt  to  associate  the  compositions  of  the 
modern  Russian  school  with  alcohol  and  dyna- 
mite. Wo  have  been  warned  against  revolu- 
tionary principles,  and  wo  have  been  told  that 
Russian  musical  Nihilism  included  even  the  re- 
jection of  the  mod  rn  system  of  tonality.  But 
certainly  this  "Scene  from  Central  Asia”  is 
neither  amorphous  nor  Nihilistic.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  charming  in  its  form,  clearly  written, 
lull  of  an  originality  that  attracts  and  does  not 
repel.  Its  melancholy  is  not  lugubrious;  its  ap- 
parent simplicity  is  never  inane  or  infantile. 
The  themes  are  characteristic;  they  are  skill- 
fully brought  together,  and.  as  Cui  lias  well  re- 
marked in  speaking  of  Borodin  as  a symphonic 
writer,  “he ; crosses  his  melodic  phrases  with 
remarkable  dexteritv  and  with  an  irreproach- 
able harmonic  purity.”  Tne  instrumentation 
is  masterly.  It  is  so  discreet;  it  is  also  so  full 
of  color.  The  effects  are  gained  by  simple 
means,  hut  each  note,  each  instrument  tells. 
And  when  the  etfect  is  gained,  the  composer  is 
satisfied ; he  docs  not  repeat  it  and  repeat  it, 
as  though  the  hearer  were  a reluctant  juryman. 
Although  iris  programme-music,  it  is  eminently 
sane;  Boro  lin  leaves  the  hearer  o his  imagina- 
tion, teiling  him  first  his  own  ideas  concerning 
the  music:  he  does  not.  however,  put  a cross  , 
under  a measure,  and  say  "This  is  a camel,"  or 
"This  is  the  hool-beat  of  a horse.”  It  the  “de- 
scriptive comments”  were  removed,  the  music 
itself  would  give  delight;  for  as  absolute  music 
it  is  beautiful.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  due 
time  Mr.  Nikisch  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  some  of  the  compositions  of  Rimski- 
Korsakoff,  Balakireff  and  Glazounoff. 

*"* 

Dvorak's  Symphony  No.  4 in  G was  first  . 
played  in  Prague  Feb.  2,  1890,  under 

I»t  direction  of  the  composer  and  from 
tlie  manuscript.  It  is,  upon  the  whole, 
a disappointing  work.  It  is  true  that  j 

there  are  a few  pleasing  themes,  and  the  instru- 
mentation is  at  limes  ingenious.  But  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  something  more  than  nretti- 
ness  and  clever  instrumentation,  when  Dvorak 
offers  to  the  world  a symphony.  The  pedagogue 
might  say  with  some  justice  to  the  composer, 
“I asked  for  a symphony  and  you  gave  me  a 
6uite.”  The  amateur  might  also  say,  “Yes,  : 
that  is  a good  tune  in  tlm  finale,  but  it  seems  to  1 
mo  that!  have  heard  it  be;oro;and  as  for  the 
whole  work  it  is  not  unlike  a potpourri  in 
which  Bohemian  folk-songs  are  contrasted  with 
Bohemian  dances.  The  second  movement,  I 
frankly  admit,  is  unintelligible  to  me,” 
Now  it  is  possible,  indeed  probable,  iliat 
neither  of  these  two  judgments  is  final,  but 
there  is  trutli  in  eac  t.  The  first  movement  is 
curiously  constructed,  and  as  though  Dvorak 
were  hurried  in  the  ntakiug  of  it;  tho  adagio  is 
perhaps  " deep,”  and  it  is  undeniably  dull ; the 
third  movement  is  thoroughly  delightful  lrom 
beginning  to  end;  and  tho  bustle  of  tho  finale  is 
dangerously  near  vulgarity.  As  a whole,  the 
symphony  will  not  add  to  the  lame  of  the  com- 
poser. 

* * 

The  “Ruy  Bias”  overture  was  well  played, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  lack  of  pre- 
cision in  the  attack  of  the  brass:  and  the  sym- 
phony and  the  "Sketch”  were  finely  played  in 
spite  of  the  horn-wabbling  ill  the  former.  But 
is  it  not  about  tuna  that  Liszt’s  " Preludes  ” 
should  bo  refused  admission  to  our  symphony 
concert  hall,  or  at  least  admitted  only  once  in 
ten  years,  and  then  as  a shocking  example?  Its 
gilt  is  tarnished,  its  lace  is  tattered,  its  plume  is 
broken.  Time  has  turned  its  ornaments  into 
derision ; the  stuff  of  its  indispensable  clothing 
is  shoddy  and  through,  the  gaping  holes  is  seen  a 
meagre,  wretchedly  nourished  body. 


Ainallo  Joachim,  tho  rolchratod  singer,  will 
soon  ho  heard  in  tins  city;  and  a few  words 

concerning  hor  oureer  may  not  he  impertinent. 
Her  maiden  name  was  fichiioeweiss,  which  was 
afterward  changed  to  Weiss,  and  she  Man  horn 
tliu  loth  of  May,  1839,  in  Marburg  in  Steier- 
Uiark.  film  sang  In  tho  chorus  and  in  minor 
parts  in  Henmumstiidt  and  in  Vienna 
during  tho  early  fifties.  In  tho  latter 
city  sho  was  at  urst  in  tho  chorus  of  tho 
Kaeruthnortnor  Theatre,  oml  one  of  hor  asso- 
ciates was  Pauline  Lucca.  There  sho  was  given 
low  opportunities  for  tho  display  of  her  I ilont. 
Sho  was  then  a girl  of  more  than  ordinary 
beauty,  ” with  deep-blue  eyes  and  a serious, 
holl-liko  voice."  She  was  the  gypsy  maiden  in 
Rubinstein's  " Kinder  der  liable  who  sang  tlm 
wedding  song  and  heat  on  a tambourine.  Sho 
was  fb.o  Futnnu  in  ” Oberon,”  and  in  1801  sho 
took  tho  part  of  Amaziii  in  "Jessomlo.”  Soon 
after  Ihis,  " tiroil  of  watching  over  Norma’s 
children  mid  wailing  on  Verdi’s  Leonora,”  lor, 
in  spite  of  Tier  natural  gifts,  sho  was  kopt  buok 
by  tho  manager,  sho  went  to  tho  Hannover 
Court  opera,  in  18(13  sho  became  tho  tvifo  of 
Joseph  Joachim,  and  soon  forsook  tho  opera  for 
tho  concert  stage.  Still  she  sang  with  great 
success  in  the  operas  “Iphigeuie  en  Taundo,” 
"Orpheus”  and  "Fiilelio;”  lor  her  voice, 
although  it  had  tho  full  and  rich  quality  of  flm 
true  alto,  was  in  compass  a mezzo-soprano. 
Joachim  was  called  to  Berlin  to  tako  charge 
of  the  newly  founded  ".Music  High  School” 
(1868).  and  his  wife  became  famous  throughout 
Germany  as  an  oratorio  singer  and  an  inter- 
preter of  German  songs.  Although  t.horo  were 
children  boru,  tho  marriage  was  an  unhappy 
one,  ami  there  was  a divorce,  not  without  at- 
tendant scandal.  Otto  Guraprecht,  in  his  sec- 
ond volumooi  musical  essays(1872),p.iid  Amalio 
Joachim  a glowing  iribute,  in  which  he  spoxo 
of  the  beauty  ot  her  tones  " without  a blem- 
ish;” of  iior  "modost  earnestness;” 
of  ’’  the  simplicity  and  at  tho  same 
time  tho  grandeur  of  hor  delivery.”  "However 
carefully  sho  colors  the  detail,  she  never  loses 
sight  of  the  unity  of  the  whole.”  And,  according 
to  him.  neither  the  intellectual  lorce  and  depth 
of  the  ancients  nor  tho  sweetness  and  nervous 
intensity  of  the  modern  romanticists  were 
foreign  to  her.  Hansliek,  when  no  heard  her  in 
1872  m Vienna,  lor  sho  gave  there  concerts 
with  Clara  Schumann,  said  that  she  made  the 
most  profound  impression  in  the  shortest  songs, 
m which  “ a certain  universality  ot  sentiment  is 
necessary  in  the  interpretation  rather  than  a 
sharply  defined  and  specific  characteristic;” 
and  ho  named  Mendelssohn’s  " Greeting  ” and 
Brahm’s  "Cradle  Song.” 

* 

tk  * 

One  hundred  years  ago  to-day  the  town 
trumpeter  of  Fesaro  alternately  entreated  and 
threatened  tile  plaster  statuettes  - of  the  twelve 
apostles,  which  were  the  solo  decoration  of  the 
room  next  to  the  bedchamber  ol  his  wife.  Rela- 
tives and  friends,  who  had  lighted  little  candles 
and  placed  them  beioro  the  statuettes,  were 
scandalized,  and  tho  more  when,  in  a burst  of 
southern  fury,  he  seized  a stick  and  attacked 
the  apostles.  Three  were  in  pieces.  The  raging 
man  stood  before  Saint  Giacomo  with  upraised 
stick,  when,  lo,  there  was  the  feeble  cry  of  a 
bane  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  he  father  of  a 
moment  fell  on  his  knees  beioro  the  saint.  Such 
is  tne  tale  of  the  birth  of  Gioacchino  Antonio 
Rossini. 

To-day  the  centenary  of  this  birth  will  be 
celebrated  throughout  Itaiy  and  generally  on 
the  continent.  The  Government  ot  Italy  marks 
tho  occa-ion  by  tlio  publication  of  tlio  com 
poser’s  correspondence.  At  Fesaro  the  cottage 
where  he  was  born  is  to  be  turned  into  a mu- 
seum, and  the  festivities  will  last  a week.  At 
Venice  there  will  be  a water  carnival.  At  Turin 
the  “ Stabat  Mater  ” will  be  sung,  and  in  the 
Paris  Opera  House  there  will  be  a performance 
of  " William  Tell.”  It  is  meet  that  such  honors 
should  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  great  melo- 
dist. It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  with  not  a few 
to  snap  derisive  thumbs  at  Rossini  and  cal! 
him  a mere  music-maker.  Yet  as  long 
as  music  endures  among  men,  so  long- 
will  the  name  of  the  composer  of  " II  Barbiere  di 
Soviglia,”  tho  masterpiece,  tho  coming  glory  of 
_ V*  , ■ 
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opera  buffa,  be  hold  in  loving  reverence.  In 
natural  musical  endowment,  in  spontaneity  of 
uv-dody,  in  fluency  and  in  facility  lie  was  only 
surpassed  by  Mozart,  tho  idol  of  his  devotion, 
before  whom  he  humbly  bent  and  confessed  his 
own  unwortbiness. 

Philip  Hale. 


THE  PADEREWSKI  RECITAL. 

Music  Hall  tv  as  crowded  Saturday  aftornoon,. 
and  it  is  estimated  that  3200  peoplo  were  pres- 
ent at  tho  Paderewski  recital. 

The  programme  included  the  variations, 
serieuses,  by  Mendelssohn ; sonata,  os>.  3, 
Beethoven;  " Aalschwung,”  "Dos  Abends,” 
“VVarum.”  "Vogel  als  Prophet,”  "Novelette” 
and  "Traumeswirren,”  by  Schumann;  tlio 
sonata,  B flat  minor  (with  funeral  march), 
Chopin;  a nocturne,  by  Paderewski,  and  a 
rhaosotlie  hongroise,  oy  Liszt. 

The  "Traumeswirren”  was  repeated,  and  after 
tho  Liszt  thapsoiie  Mr.  Paderewski  played  his 
celebrated  menuet. 


PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Otto  Ilegner,  tho  pianoforte  prodigy,  latoly 
played  in  London.  It  is  said  that  his  technique 
has  materially  improved,  and  that  his  per- 
formance now  shows  marked  intellectuality. 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Griffoth,  a barytone  from  New 
, York,  who  is  now  a pupil  of  J.  B.  Lamporti  in 
Dresden,  was  lately  publicly  and  warmly 
j praised  in  that  city  by  Ludwig  Hartmann,  the 
celebrated  critic. 

Thero  was  an  important  sale  of  autographs  of 
composers  iu  Berlin.  Feb.  16.  A complete 
orchestra  score  by  Haydn,  " Missa  in  B.”  and 
signed  “In  Nomine  Domini,  Giuseppe  Haydn, 

I 1S02,”  brought  nearly  $275.  A hitherto  un- 
known letter  by  Beethovon  was  knocked  down 
for  $70. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  Geficke  is  said  to  be  betrothed  to 
j Miss  Fla  mm  of  Vienna. 

I Siegfried  Wagner  left  England  a fortnight 
ago  for  a journey  to  Egypt  and  the  East.  He  is  a 
young .man  of  21.  with  a pale  face,  strongly  re- 
sembling his  father.  Although  not,  so  far 
showing  the  genius  of  his  father,  he  is  a clever 
musician,  tlio  whole  of  his  training  having  beep 
I directed  to  lit  bint  to  tako  the  placo  of  Mrs' 
Wagner  when,  in  the  natural  course,  this  re- 
markably active  wontau  passes  away.  Ills  ac- 
quaintance with  " Wagneriana  ” is  remarkable, 
and  lie  speaks  English  admirably. 

■ The  Swedish  composer,  Andreas  Hallen,  is 
lappomted  first  conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera  at 


Rubinstein  playnii"  lately  In  Vfcntia  wit); 
astound  mg  sure  <*«.  and  the  critics  Cull  him  still  j 

the  Ion  nio-t  plan  1st  In  the  world 
Valleria  and  < leister  sang  lately  In  Berlin.  | 
The  latter  was  tol  l by  the  leading  critics  that  | 
she  should  retire  from  the  stage.  1 lie  former  i 
was  praised  tor  her  nri.  which,  however,  could 
not  disguise  "iho  shrillness  and  tlio  hurdnoss  of 

' Ka'ma^Nevada  Is  now  singing  In  Italy.  Klin 
will  make  an  operatic  lour  in  Spain,  beginning 
March  lo.  She  will  appear  chletlvln  Mtguoii 
and  "Hamlet.”  . _ , 

The  late  her  linand  1 ranger,  in  his  Richard 
Wagner  as  1 Knew  lllin,”  stutes  that  the  com- 
poser hdt  behind  him  his  autobiography.  I he 
incident  Is  described  as  follows:  * \\  ago*  r and  | 
his  wife  were  going  out.  leaving  me  alone  at 
Trihoetieii.  Before  going,  Wagner  placed  in  mv 
hand  a \ olumo  for  perusal  during  hi  t absence. 
’It  is  my  autobiography,  lie  said:  ’only  Liszt  | 
has  a copy;  none  other  has  seen  it,  and  it  shal 
net  tie  published  until  my  Siegfried  has  reached 
liis  majority.”’  Siegfried  Wagner  is  now  21 
years  id  age,  so  the  promised  publication  of  tho  | 
autobiography  " ill  not  bo  long  delayed. 

It  has  now  been  arranged  that  Mr.  Edward 
Lloyd  will  make  at  least  eight  appearances  in  ' 
Now  York  during  liis  forthcoming  visit  to 
America,  receiving  $1000  for  each  concert  at 
Madison  Square.  Ho  will  go  right  through 
America.  On  tho  occasion  of  his  lirst  visit  to 
America  in  1888  -Mr.  Lloyd  sang  only  at  the 
Cincinnati  Festival,  and  in  1890  Ills  appearances 
were  confined  lo  New  York,  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago.  Toronto  and  Montreal.  It  would  bo  in- 
teresting to  know  what  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  s an- 
nual remuneration  is,  lor,  in  addition  to  Ins 
numerous  professional  engagements,  he  must 
receive  a large  sum  in  ballad  royalties.  It  is 
estimated  that  Antoinette  Sterling— who  intro- 
duced such  songs  as  "Toe  Lost  Chord.  " Darby 
and  Joan  ” aim  “ The  Better  Land  ’’—receives 
about  $10,000  a year  from  this  latter  source 
alone. 


MASSENET’S  HEW  OPERA. 

Massenet’s  opera,  “Werther,”  first  produced  in 
Vienna,  tho  16th,  met  with  great  success,  ac- 
cording to  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times.  "The  lull  essence  of  Goethe’s  story,  i 
together  with  a great  deal  of  its  original  charm,  \ 
is  contained  in  the  libretto  ot  the  new  opera,  j 
which  its  authors  call  a lyric  drama.  Tho  scoro 
of  ‘ Werthor  ’ is  at  least  equal  in  all  technical 
respects  to  that  of  ‘ Mauon,’  and  there  is  porhans 
more  evidence  of  inspiration.  The  orchestra- 
tion is  beautiful  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
would  bo  quite  possible  to  listen  with  sustained 
interest  to  the  opera  executed  by  tho  orchestra 
alone,  but  as  a vocal  composition  ‘ Werther  ’ 
will  certainly  bo  classed  among  the  most 
attractive  of  recent  operatic  productions.  Mas- 
senet lias  thoroughly  grasped  the  true  vein  of 
refined  melancholy  that  runs  through  tho  first 
part  of  ’ Werther,’  and,  graduating  his  music  iir 
sympathy  with  the  progress  of  the  plot,  ho 
finishes  by  setting  forth  in  masterly  stylo  tho 
finaldospair  and  death  of  the  hero. 

“Van  Dyck  has  an  opportunity  in  ’Werther  of 
proving  himself  to  be  one  of  tlio  greatest 
dramatic  singers  of  the  day.  M isseuet  has  ; 
found  in  him  a Werther  after  his  own  heart,  for  I 
there  is  probably  no  ringer  on  the  stage  at  pre- 
sent who  could  give  the  part  with  such  fidelity  ! 
to  the  original  of  Goethe  as  Van  Dyck.  Sucn  a 
combination  of  vocal  and  dramatic  talent  has 
seldom  been  -witnessed  at  the  Court  Opera  at 
Vienna.  a 

“ Between  the  first  and  second  scenes  of  the 
third  act  there  is  a musical  intermezzo,  during 
which  the  curtain  rises  on  a tableau  represent- 
ing a German  village  ol  the  last  century.  It  is 
evening  and  snow  is  falling.  The  effect  of  the 
lights  in  the  cottage  windows  and  through  the 
stained  glass  of  tho  clmrch  is  highly  pict- 
uresque. There  are  no  characters  on  the  stage.” 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 

Mr.  Lamson’s  Song  Recital  and  Mr. 
Baermann’s  Chamber  Concert. 

Mr.  Gardner  S.  Lamson  gave  a song  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickering  Hall.  Ho 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Whelpley,  who  played 
the  pianoforte  accompaniments  and,  as  a rule, 
with  taste.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 
" Uii  meiner  Seole,”  “Sol  stille.”  “ The  Captive 
Admiral,”  Lassen ; “Der  selt’ne  Beter,”  Locwe; 

None  but  the  weary  heart,”  “With  laughter 
and  dancing,”  " The  jealous  fears,”  “ Oh,  would 
that  for  one  moment.”  Tscliaikowsky ; air  from 
the  cantata  “ Wno  knows  how  near  my  end  may 
be?”  J.  S.  Bach ; "Fruehlingsglaube,”  “Es  muss 
was  Wunder bares  scin”  and  “Hiuaus,”  Franz 
Ries. 

The  earnestness,  the  sincerity  and  the  devo- 
tion of  Mr.  Lamson  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art 
have  long  been  known  to  many.  The  catho- 
licity and  the  fineness  of  his  taste  were  shown 
yesterday  in  the  programme  of  liis  choice.  Each 
one  of  the  songs  by  Lassen  is  admirable  in  its 
way.  The  first  two  express  widely  different 
emotions:  ihe  third  admits  of  a variety  of  ex- 
pressio  i,  and  tho  words,  in  the  hands  of  a 
imodern  musical  realist,  might  easily  have  boen 
[ set  to  ramnling  and  unintelligible  music;  but 
Lasseu’s  detail  is  not  so  elaborated  that  the 
unity  is  destroyed  or  the  effect  of  tne  whole 
frittered  away.  1‘ney  are  all  eminently  tune- 
ful, and  the  accompanimont,  .duly  subor- 
dinated to  the  voice,  never  abstracts  the 
I attention  from  the  singer,  who  in  a song 
13  1 . chief  figure,  in  spite  of  the 
| earnest  efforts  of  certain  moderns  to  turn  song 
into  ail  instrumental  duet.  l‘he  ballad  by  Loewe 
is  a .noble  setting  of  a noble  poem.  The  first  of 
the  ischaikowsky  songs  is  well  known, jaml,  not- 
withstanding the  intervals  that  would  have 
made  the  olu  Italian  writers  for  tho  voice  sliud- 
der,  it  is  a masterpiece.  But  the  other  songs 
the  Russian  genius  belong  to  an  objection- 
able species.  Their  intent  is  evidently  to 
create  in  the  hoarer  a mood,  not  to 
appeal  to  him  directly  by  pure  melody, 
they  may  he  subjective,  metaphysical,  or 
intense,  or  any  other  of  the  adjectivos  of  the 
hyper-modern  school  may  be  applied  to  them; 
but  they  are  not  songs.  Still  they  are  novelties, 
and  Mr.  Lamson  is  to  ho  thanked  for  making  us 
acquainted  with  the  indiscretions  of  genius. 

I he  air  from  tho  Bach  cantata  teaches  plainly 
that  the  Gothic  angularities  of  the  great  writer 
of  lugues  arofflo  more  tho  medium  of  religious 
expression  as  it  is  understood  to-day  than  ar 
tho  .smooth  and  often  jolly  roulades  of  Han- 
t hree  tunelul  songs  by  Rios  brought  the  at 
aide  concert  to  a close. 


1 


1 ho  nuns  oi  jir.  namsoTTS  patient  and  intelli- 
gent study  were  seen  in  his  performance  yester- ' 
nay.  He  was  particularly  successful  in  the  first 
four  numbers  of  the  nrosrr.au me.  The  tirst  song 
bj  Lassen  was  trit  on  witu  spontaneous  and  un-  . 
exaggerated  passion ; the  second,  with  an  car- | 
nestm-ss  and  a conviction  that  were  under  I 
artistic  restraint;  and  "The  Captive  Admiral” 
was  sung  with  a fitting  appreciation  of  the  de- 
tail and  a lull  conception  of  the  spirit  of  the 
whole.  Even  more  worthy  of  warm  praise  was 
the  delivery  oi  Loewe’s  ballad.  As  sung  by 
the  Carman  dcclaimer  in  this  country  or  in 
his  native  land,  a Loewe  ballad  is  a tiling  to 
strike  terror  to  the  stoutest  soul.  The  influence 
oi  heredity  is  stronger  than  love  or  death,  and 
as  sang  the  eariy  Germans,  who  fought  against 
the  Romans,  so  sing  loo  olteu  their  descendants. 
Ami  wnatsaid  the  famous  historian  concerning 
the  earlv  Germans?  " Nor  does  what  tney  utter 
I so  much  seem  to  be  singiug,  as  the  voice  ’ 

| and  exertion  of  valor,  they  chieliy  study 
a tone  fioice  and  harsh.  with  a 
broken  and  uneaual  murmur.”  But  Mr. 
L.uuson  was  exceedingly  dramatic  by  the 
employment  of  legitimate  means  aud  without 
toe  sacri lice  oi  good  quality  oi  tone.  These  in- 
stances were  not  rare,  and  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  iho  parenthesis.  " They  say  that  ho 
was  trembling,”  the  lather’s  appeal  to  God  ; tho 
murmur  of  the  heartbroken  man  that  was  not 
open  rebellion,  lucre  Were  many  admirable 
moments  in  the  other  numuers,  and  the  first  of 
the  Tschaikowsky  songs  was  sung  througnout 
with  ureadlh ; on  the  other  hand,  in  these  latter 
songs  the  earnestness  oi  the  singer  occasionally 
carried  him  beyond  the  just  limits  of  vocal  ex- 
pression, and  me  quality  of  lone  suffered  there- 
by. Nor  should  the  sympathetic  reading  ot  "Es 
muss  was  Wunderbares  seiu”  bo  overlooked. 

Air.  Lamsou  was  heartily  applauded  through- 
out ilio  concert  and  at  the  end.  His  next  recital 
will  be  given  Wednesday,  March  9. 

-Mr.  Cari  Baermanu  gave  tho  second  of  his 
chamber  concerts  last  evening  in  Union  Hall. 
He  was  assisted  by  AIiss  Gertrude  Franklin  and 
Messrs  LoelHer  and  Scuuiz.  i'Ue  programme 
was  as  follows:  Trio  lor  pianoforte,  violin  and 
'cello.  E flat  major  (No.  5 Peters),  Haydn  : Saint 
Saeus’s  sonata  tor  pianoiorle  anu’ceilo,  C minor, 
op.  32,  and  Sbiiuin  urn’s  trio,  1)  minor,  op,  63. 
Miss  Franklin  sang  Schunert’s  "Margaret  at 
the  Spinning  Wheel  ” and  Widor’s  “Le  doubt 
Appel.”  There  was  a large  audience. 

It  is  always  a pleasure  tp  hear  the  chamber- 
music  of  Haydn,  amt  is  artrul  "simplicity  is 
relreshing  in  these  days  when  intellectuality 
and  deep  intentions,  and  even  pessimism,  are 
regarded  by  many  as  the  indispensable  elements 
ox  music.  Now  music  should  be  an  amusement, 
in  tne  best  and  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  I 
The  ancients  knew  this,  and  one  ot  their  wise  j 
men  framed  this  description:  "Music  softens 
moroseness  of  temper,  tor  it  dissipates  sadness 
and  produces  affability,  and  a sort  oi  geutie- 
man-like  joy.”  Perhaps  this  description  is 
incomplete ; and  it  would  surely  be  re- 
jectee by  many  who  seem  to  doiight  in 
having  tho  cares  and  the  anxieties  oi 
the  uay  nailed  home  aud  clinched  by  the  con- 
certs aud  otner  social  functions  of  the  night. 
But  t .e  music  of  Haydn  is  not  merely  “aimabie, 
genial,  merry,  naive,  careless,”  as  iluuiustein 
characterizes  it;  it  is  almost  always  most  ad- 
mirably written  from  the  strictly  technical 
standpoint;  for  as  a young  man  lie  slept  with  the 
great  work  of  Fux  under  his  pillow  ; ne  not  only 
read  it,  he  absorbed  it.  Last  evening  the  trio 
was  played  delightfully,  and  it  gave  unalloyed 
enjoyment. 

'fue  Saint-Saens  Sonata  is  a work  of  labor  and 
not  of  inspiration.  In  tbe  first  movement  the 
ingenuity  of  tho  development  does  not  atone  lor 
the  poverty  of  the  themes,  although 
the  second  is  not  without  harmonic 
beauty;  the  andante  has  measures  of 
conventional  prettiness;  and  the  third  move- 
ment is  comparatively  uninteresting.  Mr. 
Sc.  miz  played  with  technical  skill,  but  histone 
was  often  dry.  and  he  occasionally  rasped  tne 
strings,  'lhe  other  instrumental  number  was 
tfie  Schumann  Trio  in  1)  minor.  The  first  move- 
ment suffered,  perhaps,  lrom  a uniformity  of 
loiie:streugth  lrom  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
aud  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  music  itself  is 
not  equal  in  interest  to  that  oi  the  other  move- 
cuts.  lhe  fine,  slow  movement  was  played 
fitii  deep  expression.  The  finale  was  taken 
uriskly  and  brought  to  an  exciting  close. 

Miss  Franklin  sang  the  Schubert  song  with  a 
fervor  that  broadened  into  passion  at  the  climax, 
where  passion  is  imperatively  demanded.  She 
was  happy  in  her  choice  of  tempo,  for  this  song 
is  generally  either  dragged  or  hurried.  She  was 
also  loudly  applauded  alter  the  Widor  song, 
which  she  sang  for  the  first  time  at  a concert  oi 
the  Pniiharmoiiic  Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of 
tins  season.  The  violin  ouligat,.  to  the  song  was 
finely  played  last  evening  by  Air.  Loeffler. 

i he  ensemble  work,  with  the  possiblo  excep- 
tion of  the  first  movement  referred  to  a ove, 
waswor.hyof  high  praise.  Air.  Baermanu  dis- 
mayed, particularly  in  the  Haydn  trio,  the  finish 
I of  his  mechanism  and  the  purity  of  his  taste; 

! and  Messrs.  Loeffler  and  Schulz  proved  again 
their  many  excellent  qualities  as  players  in 
; ensemble. 

Philip  Hale. 


AN  EXTRA  CONCERT 


It  Was  of  Benefit  to  the 
Orchestra  and  the  Audience. 


A concert  was  given  last  evening  in  Music 
Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  tho 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  orchestra, 
lindgr  the  direction  of  Air.  Nikisch,  was  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Julie  L.  Wyman  and  Messrs.  Paderewski 
and  Schroeder.  The  three  generously  offered 
their  services  on  this  occasion.  Tho  desks 
of  the  leader  and  the  members  of  the 
orchestra  were  ornamented  with  flowers. 
There  was  a very  large  audience. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  Overture, 
“*  Tannhaeuser ;”  Schumann’s  pianoforte  con- 
o.  A minor;  Massenet’s  suite  from  “Esclar- 
onde;”  three  ’cello  numbers:  Sarabonde,  bi- 
tch; moment  musical,  by  Schubert,  and 
vidofl’s  “At  the  Fountain;”  the  andantino 
d the  scherzo  from  Tschaikowsky's  sym- 


phony, E minor,  No.  4;  three  songs,  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment:  “Regrets,”  Delibes; 

"Bonne  Nuit,”  Massenet,  and  “A  Une  Fiancee,” 
Ferrari ; Liszt’s  Hungarian  Fanlasie  for  piano- 
forte and  orchestra. 

The  orchestra  was  evidently  inspired  by  the 
occasion;  for  the  performance  of  the  “'iann- 
haeusor  ” overture  was  eminently  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  the  organization,  and  one  long  to 
be  remembered.  The  suite  by  Massenet  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  It  was 
arranged  by  the  composer  from  numbers  of  the 
opera,  “ Esclarmoude.”  in  which  Miss  Sibyl 
Sanderson  made  her  debut  in  Paris  and 
created  at  the  same  time  tho  part 
of  the  heroine.  Tho  arrangement  was 
first  played  at  a Lamoureux  concert.  While  it 
is  in  a measure  unfair  to  judge  music  that  was 
intended  for  the  stage  by  the  concert  version, 
stripped  as  it  is  of  the  accompaniments  of 
scenery,  action  and  all  theatrical  illusions,  it  is 
still  possible  tosavof  the  concert  music,  that  itis 
effective  or  dull,  crudely  made  or  cunningly  de- 
signed. Now  the  first  number  of  this  suite,  “ Evo- 
cation,” an  appeal  by  the  heroine  to  the  spirits 
of  air,  water  and  fire,  seems  to  be  a collection 
oi  commonplaces  pompously  announced  with 
liberal  quotations  from  Wagner.  The  second, 
“ L’  lie  Magique,”  is,  in  the  opera,  used  to  accom- 
pany the  movements  of  a ballet,  and  there  are 
carefully  sought-out  effects  of  color  and  rhythm 
rather  than  any  originality  of  theme.  The 
third.  " Hymenee,”  is  played  after  tho  curtain 
has  fallen  upon  the  long  embrace  of  the  lovers, 
and  It  is  the  most  genuine  and  tho  most  spon- 
taneous music  in  the  suite.  The  pastorale  is  the 
same  old  pastorale  that  we  have  heard  in  French 
music  so  many  times,  and  the  fantastic 
hunting  scene  belongs  to  the  theatre,  and  it 
should  oe  kept  there.  The  instrumentation  of 
" Esclarmondo  ” was  censured  at  the  time  of  its 
production  and  Massenet  was  accused  of  intro- 
ducing two  new  instruments,  Miss  Sanderson’s 
voice  and  the  sarrusophoue  contra  bass;  this 
latter  instrument  was  used  in  Paris  in  the  place 
of  the  contra  bassoon,  although  the  composer 
wrote  the  part  for  the  more  familiar  instrument. 

Mr.  Paderewski  gave  a masterly  performance 
of  the  concerto.  The  first  movement  was  taken 
a little  faster  than  is  the  custom,  but  clearness 
was  not  sacrificed  thereby.  He  was  enthusias- 
tically recalled,  and  Mr.  Kneisel,  in  behalf  of 
tlie  orchestra,  gave  him  a silvern  laurel  wreath. 
There  was  another  enthusiastic  scene,  and  Mr. 
Paderewski  played  Schumann’s  " Des  Abends.” 
Tho  Hungarian  fantasie  was  given  with  true 
Hungarian  spirit,  and  the  pianist  was  recalled 
again  and  again.  He  modestly  divided  the 
popular  tribute  by  loading  Air.  Nikisch  with  him 
before  tho  audience.  Airs.  Wyman  and  Air. 
Schroeder  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
eveuiug  by  the  display  of  their  art. 

Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 


The  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

The  last  of  tho  series  of  concerts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Philharmonic  Orchestra,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann,  was  given 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Tremont  Theatre. 
Tito  orchestra  was  assisted  by  AIiss  Gertrude 
E Inlands  and  Air.  William  H.  Sherwood.  The 
programme  was  as  iollows:  Overture,  "Rienzi,” 
Wagner;  "Oh!  Fatima,”  Weber,  and  "Vieni 
Che  poi,”  Gluck ; Grieg’s  pianoforte  concerto,  A 
m nor;  Liszt’s  symphonic  poem,  “Orpheus:” 
three  songs  (ms.),  Helen  Hopekirk;  Schumann’s 
romance,  F sharp,  op.  28.  No.  2.  aud  Raff’s 
march  from  the  suite,  op.  01 ; Weber’s  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Dance. 

Tho  Liszt  ’ Orpheus”  is  seldom  played,  and 
with  reason,  for  it  has  not  tho  popular  elements 
of  "Tbe  Preludes;”  nor  is  it  as  sensational  as , 
"Hungary;”  nor  is  it  again  as  tuneful  as  the 
“Tasso.”  It  is  intended  to  show  in  music  the! 
influence  of  art  on  humanity,  and  to  prove,  per- 
haps by  example,  that  ” it  is  the  mission  of  art 
t<>  subdue  . i issi cation, covetousness,  sensuality. ” 
Now. w hether  the  arts  do  not  supremely  flourish 
in  tlio  most  extravagant  and  corrupt  times  is  an 
open  question ; bui  withoutargui  nr  the  question 
one  may  safely  say  that  mankind  will  not  be 
reformed  by  listening  to  such  music  n.s  Liszt's 
"Orphtus.”  This  symphonic  poem  is  m his 
worst  manner.  It  is  pretentious  and  empty;, 
endless  preparations  leaf  to  notniiig  real  or 
tangible ; it  shows  poverty  ot  thought  and  vain  ■ 
strivings  after  effect.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  tho  Orpheus  oi  old  met  with  a 
violent  death,  and  Liszt’s  poem  may  in  reality 
be  a modern  justification  of  an  ancient  crime. 

Mr.  Sherwood  gave  an  excellent  performance 
of  the  Grieg  concerto  from  a strictly  technical 
standpoint;  but  when  it  came  to  the  expression 
of  the  characteristic  melancholy,  the  poetic 
spirit  of  tho  composition,  he  was  not  successful. 
The  orehes  ral  accompaniment  was  lax  and  un- 
tuuuful,  so  tnat  he  was  perhaps  obliged  in  self- 
defence  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  mechan- 
ism. Tho  Schumann  number,  however,  was 
without  color  and  the  pianist  did  not  raise  the 
Raff  march  above  the  ordinary  level  of  solou- 
music. 

AIiss  Edinaudshas  been  heard  to  better  ad- 
vantage chaii  in  the  arias  and  songs  of  yester- 
day. The  pianoforte  accompaniments  were 
played  by  Air.  Capon  in  a sympathetic  manner. 

The  orchestra  will  give  a complimentary  con-  i 
cert  to  Air.  C.  H.  Parkyn,  the  manager,  Thurs- 
day Alai  ch  10,  and  Airs.  Virginia  Marwick,  AIiss 
Adele  Lowing.  Mr.  DeSove  and  Air.  Giese  will 
then  be  heard  in  solo  numbers. 

Philip  Hale. 

A SOliG  RECITAL. 

A pleasant  song  recital  was  given  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall  by  the  following 
pupils  of  AIiss  Gertrude  Franklin:  AIiss 

Katharine  Clancy,  AIiss  Alice  Hutchinson,  AIiss 
Gertrude  .Miller  and  AIiss  Georgia  Nixon.  The 
programme  was  made  up  ot  selections  from 
Handel.  Haydn.  Ctieruhiui,  Graun,  Schubert, 
Acne.  Meudedssohu  and  other  composers,  It 
would  be  invinuous  to  particularize,  lorad  the 
singers  showed  natural  aptirudo  and  the  results 
of  thorough  and  excellent  training.  The  hail 
was  titled  with  an  appreciative  audience. 


I The  crusade  against  the  use  of  tobacco  is 
I kept  up  in  France  with  unabated  vigor,  and 
■ the  country  is  flooded  with  pamphlets  in 
which  the  evils  of  the  habit  are  presented. 
Learned  men  are  summoned  as  witnesses 
and  the  hospitals  are  searched  for  shocking 
examples.  But  so  it  has  been  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  weed  into  Europe.  In  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  p ay  was  the 
thing,  Dekker  cried  out  against  “the  drinkers 
of  tobacco.”  “These,  filthy  tobacco-pipes 
are  the  most  idle  slavering  baubles.  Men 
look  not  like  men  that  use  them.”  A few 
years  later  James  I.  wrote  his  famous 
“Counterblast  to  Tobacco.”  Robert  Burton 
in  1621,  alternately  abused  and  praised  the 
plant.  “Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  super-excel- 
lent tobacco,  which  goes  far  beyond  all  the 
panaceas,  potable  gold  and  philosopher’s 
stones.  A virtuous  herb,  if  it  be  well  quali- 
fied, opportunely  taken  and  medicinally  used- 
but  as  it  is  commonly  abused  bv  most  men’ 
which  take  it  as  tinkers  do  ’ ale,  ’tis  a 
plague,  a mischief,  a violent  purger  of  goods 
lands,  healtli ; the  ruin  and  overthrow  of 
body  and  soul.”  The  celebrated  poem  of 
Charles  Lamb  is  only  an  enlargement  of  this 
opinion.  The  late  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 
thought  that  most  people  could  smoke  in 
moderation  without  injury,  but  after  a sub- 
stantial meal;  and  he  strongly  objected  to 
the  use  of  cigarettes. 

General  Booth  of  Salvation  Army  fame  had 
a singular  experience  during  his  recent  stay 
in  Calcutta.  As  there  was  no  building  large 
enough  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crowd, 
he  accepted  the  offer  of  a circus  tent.  But  as 
soon  as  the.  Army  began  “volley  firing’’  at 
Satan,  the  lions  behind  the  platform  set  up 
a formidable  roaring.  There  was  consterna- 
tion for  a moment  in  the  ranks;  the  General, 
however,  made  a happy  allusion  to  Daniel  in 
the  lkui’s  den,  and  thus  turned  apparent  dis- 
comfiture into  a glorious  victory ; for,  accord- 
ing to  the  War  Cry,  “ in  response  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  faitli  the  roaring  was  stopped.” 


The  town  of  Dantzic,  where  there  is  at 
present  so  much  suffering  among  the  unem- 
ployed wortenen,  is  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque cities  in  Europe.  It  was  a member  of 
the  Hanseatic  League;  it  afterward  belonged 
to  Poland;  it  surrendered  to  the  Russians  in 
1734,  and  to  the  French  in  1807.  Its  mediae- 
val characteristics  have  long  excited  the  at- 
tention of  tourists,  and  the  architectural 
monuments  of  different  eras  are  still  pre- 
served. Many  of  the  houses  have  narrow, 
high  and  richly  ornamented  gable  facades, 
and  the  interiors  are  celebrated  for  their 
huge  corridors  with  carved  staircases,  ceiling 
paintings  and  antique  furniture.  The  Artus- 
hof,  or  Exchange,  is  the  scene  of  one  of  Hoff- 
man’s wild  stories. 


CAUSERIE. 


Hamlet,  the  Dane,  in  Russian 
Musical  Dress, 


With  a Digression  Concerning 
Operatic  Hamlets* 


The  Tragic  End  of  the  Inventor  of 
Eecitals. 


cIa/? 


The  programme  of  the  eighteenth  Symphony 
concert  was  as  follows:  Symphonic  poem. 

“Hamlet,”  Tschaikowsky  (first  time);  Bruch’s 
concerto  for  violin  No.  3,  D minor  (first  time); 
Schumann’s  Symphony  No.  4.  D minor.  Airs. 
Camilla  Urso  was  the  solo  violinist. 

Shakspeare’s  "Hamlet”  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  musical  consideration.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  stage  music — incidental  numbers, 
overtures,  entr’actes  and  marches— music  that 
is  chiefly  instrumental ; for  the  songs  of  Ophelia 
are  almost  always  sung  to  traditional  airs. 
There  is  the  music  by  Alangold,  Aliltitz,  Hirsch- 
bnch.  Pierson,  Holland,  Holly,  Vogler;  and  the 
noble  funeral  march  with  chorus  by  Berlioz 
may  here  be  mentioned.  There  are  the  operas 
by  Gasnarini.  Scarlatti,  Caruso,  Alereadante, 
Afarczok,  Buzzola,  Stadfelt,  Faccio,  Hignard, 
Thomas.  There  are  the  overtures  for  concert 
use  by  Joachim,  Gade.  Bach,  Macfarreu, 
Bischoff,  symphonic  poems  by  Liszt  and  E.  A. 
MacDowell,  and  a " Psychic  sketch  ” for  grand 
orchestra  by  H.  W.  Nichols.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  this  list  is  complete. 


H 


f 
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Many  of  those  composers,  as  wetl  as  their  I 

1 compositions.  are  covered  with  dost.  Even 
the  names  of  some  of  thorn  aro  lorgotton,  save  i 
by  the  compilers  of  dictionaries.  The  only  j 
operatic  llamlct  known  to  us  is  the  pcntlemnnlv 
baritone  Invented  by  Ambroiso  'Ihoinns:  and 
his  other  name  is  Fauro  or  Lassullo.  How  was 
it  in  those  operas  given  in  Koine  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century?  Did  the  heart- 
sick son  meet  the  awful  spectre  on  the  platform 
ot  Elsinore  in  Gasparini’s  version,  and  did  the 
Ophelia  of  Domenico  Scarlatti  trill  in  her  mad- 
ness and  drown  herself  in  a torrent  of  roulades? 
The  opera  of  those  days  was  a formal.  Haiti 
tiling,  not  unlike  our  "grantl  operatic  concert. 

| with  scenery,  costumes  and  stage  appoint- 
ments." Hamlet  was  probably  a male  soprano; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  even  the  Ghost  was 
allowed  to  be  a bass. 

•  *  * 

When  it  was  announced  that  French  makers 
of  opera  text  had  laid  violent  hands  on  tilnik- 
s pea  re’s  nlay  there  was  an  outcry  from  the  Eng- 
lish; and  the  Germans,  who  claim  to  have 
discovered  Shaksoearo  as  well  as  music, 
saw  another  proof  of  tho  immorality  of  the 
French  cliatacter.  And  yet  it  is  a story  to  tire 
the  fury  of  a musician.  In  the  future  "Ham- 
let,” tho  opora  as  yet  unwritten,  tho  hero  will 
be  a liaritoue;  tho  King,  Osrtc,  tho  spies  will  tie 
tenors.  The  Ghost  will  tie  a member  of  a Russian 
choir,  the  owner  of  a true coutra-bass.  Poionius 
wiil  not  be  a buffo  role;  let  that  be  re- 
served for  tho  First  Gravodigger.  Ophelia 
must  be  an  alto,  for  site  ami  Juliet,  Cordelia  and 
Desdentona  never  were  sopranos.  Tito  Queen  is 
the  soprano,  and  a light  soprano.  If  the  old  ac- 
cusation of  want  of  action  bo  brought  against 
the  tragedy  and  it  bo  again  condemned  as  unfit 
for  operatic  purposes,  t lie  reply  is  simple:  Tho 
modern  music  drama  rejects  action;  it  insists 
on  moods,  and  the  supernatural,  intrigue,  lovo. 
madness,  sudden  death.  Surely  here  are  themes 
to  excite  music. 

W 

* * 

Now,  Tschaikowsky  in  his  Overturc-Fantasie, 
or  Symphonic  Poem,  has  attempted  to  give  a 
musical  version  of  the  play.  He  trankly  says 
to  the  hearer,  "This  is  the  way  I am  utfoctod 
by  the  tragedy,  and  I wish  by  music  to  convey  to 
you  my  impressions.”  Lot  us  waive  the  ques- 
tion, whether  such  a thing  be  possible;  lotus 
consider  the  attempt  of  the  composer,  and  not 
regard  the  music  as  absolute  music.  But  the 
only  way  of  considering  the  attempt  is  to 
judgo  the  performance.  First  of  all  it  may  he 
said  that  such  a work  cannot  be  grasped  at  one 
hearing;  yet  the  composer  fails  utterly,  if  a 
I work  of  such  long  breath  does  not  make  at 
once  a more  or  less  definite  impression.  What 
is  Tsehaikowsky’s  selt-imposed  task?  To  sug- 
gest different  scenes  and  different  moods:  tho 
melancholy  of  Hamlet;  the  errand  of  thoGho-t; 
the  revenge  of  the  son,  thwarted  continually  by 
native  irresolution;  the  Ophelia  incident;  the 
gloomy  end.  The  division  of  these  scenes  is 
strongly  marked  ; trie  hearer  is  treated  as  though 
I lie  chieliy  used  his  eyes,  and  he  is  led  by  the 
I musical  showman  to  different  peep-holes.  There 
is  an  introduction  full  of  despair.  The  born  an- 
nounces t He  unearthly  visitor,  and  the  poor 
Ghost  brings  with  him  a gong.  The  story  of  the 
mur  ler  is  told  by  instruments  of  brass.  Hamlet 
confides  his  purpose  to  the  strings  and  Onhelia 
appears  in,  the  midst  of  the  wood-wind.  There 
are  conflicting  scenes  in  which  the  lovers  are 
more  strongly  characterized.  The  drums  remind 
11s  that  Hamlet  was  a soldier.  A short  and  sim- 
| pie  dead  march  is  the  end.  As  absolute  music 
tliis  composition  is  patchwork.  The  pre- 
vailing colors  aro  sombre.  Tho  stuff 
of  tho  patchos  varies  in  quality. 
The  introduction,  tho  Ghost  scene  and  the  close 
, are  the  strongest  features.  Tito  Ophelia  theme 
cannot  be  justly  regarded  as  characteristic  in 
its  melodic  construction  or  instrumental  dress, 
however  interesting  it  may  lie.  The  Hamlet 
theme  is  passionate  enough,  but  in  the  expres- 
sion of  tho  passiou  there  is  no  hint  of  the  beauty 
that  must  lurk  even  in  musical  raging  and  com- 
motion. The  instrumentation  as  a whole  is 
affected  and  not  effective,  and  melodicaliy  and 
harmonically  the  work  seems  inferior  toother 
compositions  of  Tschaikowsky,  not  to  bo 
named,  for  instance  with  tne  Romeo  and 
Juliet.”  The  strait,  ng  of  the  composer  is  too 
often  apparent,  but  the  most  impressive  pas- 
sage is  the  close,  where  the  effect  is  gained  by 
artistic  simplicity.  Now,  whether  the  scenes 
appeal  successiully  to  the  hearer  and  translate 
faithfully  the  tragedy,  this  question  can  only  ho 
answered  individually  by  tno  different  hearers. 

The  third  violin  concerto  of  Brucjrdvas  first 
played  by  Joachim  in  1891  at  a concert  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer  in  Gusseldorf,  and 
it  has  been  played  in  other  towns  by  Joachim 
and  by  Sarasate.  Bruch  has  little  to  say  in  tho 
first  movement,  nevertheless  lie  consumes  much 
valuable  time.  'Lite  second  movement  is  not 
without  pleasing  moments.  Then  comes  the  in- 
evitable third  movement,  and  when  a composer 
faces  tills  task  he  ntav  well  imitate  Henry  Field- 
ing, who  once  drank  confusion  to  the  man  who 
invented  the  fifth  act  of  a play.  Bruch  girds  up 
his  loins  and  makes  a brave  start,  but  after  tho  I 
achievement  of  the  first  theme  he  goes  to  pieces, 
nor  does  he  gain  hi3  second  wind.  The  con- 
certo as  a wliolo  is  respectable,  long  and  dull. 
Mrs.  Camilla  Urso  was  unfortunate  at  the  be- 
ginning. for  her  playing  was  untuneful;  she 
soon  recovered  herself  and  played  admirably, 
with  full  tone,  musician-like  phrasing,  nobility 
of  taste  and  mastery  of  technical  difficulties. 
She  was  loudly  and  deservedly  applauded. 

W 
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The  Symphony  Saturday  evening  was  tho  D 
minor  of  Schumann.  Next  Saturday  the  early 
version  of  tins  work  will  be  performed,  i,  e., 
Messrs.  Brahm's  and  AVueliner’s  edition;  for 
these  learned  gentlemen  arranged  the  original 
version  according  to  their  tasie,  now  preferring 
one  reading,  and  now  choosing  another.  Mr. 
Nikisch’s  ideas  concerning  the  interpretation  of 
the  familiar  version  are  well  known.  The  per- 
formance Saturday  evening  was  dramatic,  or, 
rather,  inelo-dramatic.  There  was  fire  and 
there  was  swing;  the  brass  roared  lustily ; the 
drummer  never  flinched  from  the  assigned  duty 
and  there  was  considerable  excitement. 

Mr.  Vladimir  de  Pacnmann  gave  a pianoforte 
recital  in  Chickering  Hall  Saturday  afternoon. 
He  played:  Sonata  op.  54,  Beethoven.  Men- 
delsshon’s  rondo  capriocioso,  Schumann’s 
"Bird  as  Prophet”  and  seventh  Novelette, 
Henselt’s  “If  I were  a Bird,”  Liszt’s  " Waldes 
rauscheu  ” and  these  Chopin  pieces:  Nocturne 
op.  55,  No.  1;  preluue  op.  28.  No.  24;  etudes  op. 
25,  No.  2.  and  op.  10,  No.  5;  mazurka  op.  59,  No. 
3;  berceuse;  waltzes  op.  04,  No.  3,  op.  70,  No.  1, 
and  fantasie  impromptu  op.  60.  It  is  probable 
that  he  chose  the  Beethoven  Sonata  for  the 
display  of  the  perfection  of  His  mechanism.  It 
is  seldom  played ; for  it  is  singularly  uninterest- 
I ing.  The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  mar- 
I velous  performance  of  the  Mendelssohn  rondo. 


Between  and.  Indeed;  during  the  numbers  Mr. 

doPnehmann  indulged  himself  In  various  fa- 
cial and  vocal  expressions  of  joy  an  I discontent. 

It  appeared  that  ho  was  not  In  the  proper  mood ; 
that  tho  ventilation  of  the  hal  was  inadequate; 
that  ho  was  stilled;  that  certain  features  of  his 
musical  performance  were  remarkable,  llo  I 
also  praisod  warmly  a composition  by  Chopin. 

I He  Italicized  by  face  and  gesture  the  fine  points  i 
as  he  made  tUOlu;  and  by  his  actions  it  ap- 
peared that  hl»  collar  was  at  leas  u size  too 
small.  His  said  that  Gasper  Ahctllo,  the  play- 
wright, had  such  a flexible  luce  that,  when  ho 
read  a drama,  lie  could  vary  Ills  features  to  suit 
iho  vuriou.H  characior*;  but  tho  wom  ana  joy*  of 
do  Paohmann  arc  not  varied  with  tho  works 
ot  different  ootnposors.  He  dlstin 
guiahes  tho  music  of  the  composers, 
but  his  running  commentaries  and  Ins  grimace', 
as  a rule,  uru  oontluod  to  Ins  own  nui  vnluid>t>. 
This  great  pianist  is  so  curious  y const rmdod 
that  it  is  linrd  to  draw  tho  idle  betw  oon  atli  c- 
tation  and  tho  revelation  of  character.  Nor  w 
It  to  be  assumod  that  a sonata  and  a mazurka 
should  he  vilayod  with  the  sattia  rig  "la?  of 
mion.  Old  Tuerk,  over  one  hundred  yettw  ago, 


considered  carefully  this  question ; hut  he 
found  lto  words  too  stern  in  censuring  all  un- 
seemly contortions  and  faces,  "shrugging  of 
shoulders  and  snorting  at  trills.”  Mr.  do  Puctt- 
mann  is  encouraged  In  his  eccentricities  by 
many  in  the  audieuoo  who  have  been  victims  of 
tho  depressing  solemnity  that  is  apt  to  charge 
the  air  of  our  concert  halls. 

* 

De  Paohmann  and  Paderewski,  men  of  widely 
differing  genius,  find  that  their  most  devoted 
admirers  are  women.  Few  men  will  go  eagerly 
to  recital  after  recital,  for  they  < cho  the  saymg 
of  tho  Englishman,  “Life  would  be  tolorahlo 
were  it  not  for  its  pleasures.”  The  two  pianists 
should  remember  the  fate  of  Orpheus  and 
tremble.  If  historians  aro  worthy  of  belief. 
Orpheus  was  the  inventor  of  recitals.  Armed 
with  his  lyre  he  went  from  town  to  town;  lie 
was  greeted  with  enthusiasm;  women  followed 
in  his  train.  In  a Thracian  village  he  gave  his 
last  reci  tals.  Possibly  ho  finally  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the. Hearers;  possibly  ho  attempted 
to  give  an  “hi'torical  cyclus,”  or  perhaps  he  in- 
sisted on  playing  opus  110  or  opus  111  of  some 
contemporary  Beethoven.  At  any  rate,  thovery 
women  that  had  in  former  days  fawned  on  bun 
and  pelted  him  with  flowers  attacked  him  and 
tore  nim  limb  from  limb. 

Philip  Hale. 
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KNEISEL  OUARTETTE  CONCERT. 

The  Ktieisel  Quartette  gavo  the  sixth  concert 
of  a series  last  evening  in  Union  Hall.  The  first 
number  oi  tho  programme  was  a quartette  in 
E minor  by  Ottolcar  Novacek.  the  first  vioia  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  played 
last  eveuiug  lor  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
When  it  was  first  heard  in  Leipzig,  Jan.  10, 
1891,  at  a chamber  concert  of  the  Brodsky 
Quartette,  of  which  Mr.  Novacek  was  tnen  a 
member,  it  excited  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion, and  both  die  favorable  and  the  adverse 
judgments  were  couched  in  extravagant  lau- 
I gtfage.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  work ; it  is  not  one 
that  is  easily  understood,  and  it  is  probable  that 
even  after  repeated  hearings  many  passages 
would  still  be  unintelligible.  The  frequent  ob- 
jseurity  and  the  aggressive  ugliness  of  certain 
portions  are  not  accidental ; they  are  evidently 
I the  expression  of  the  purpose  of  the  composer. 
The  very  opening  is  an  exhibition  of  musical 
bad  temper.  Then  tliero  is  a reduced  version  of 
a familiar  imitation  of  snorting  and  neighing 
'horses;  there  are  sounds  that  might  be  produced 
by  tho  application  of  wet  thumbs  to  tumblers; 
there  is  inc  tearing  of  cloth  ; there  are  progres- 
sions that  stau  the  ear;  tuere  are  suggestions  of 
Wagner  in  the  more  tuneful  measures;  and 
there  is  an  open  cetiance  of  tite  charac- 
teristics and  limitations  of  the  string  quar- 
tette. Yet  in  tho  midst  of  cacophony 
there  is  a fierce  intensity,  there  is  a rigiuny  of 
purpose  and  there  is  a rude  rebellion  against 
conventionality  and  commonplace  that  almost 
conquer  the  sympathy  of  too  hearer.  There  is 
muen  that  is  ucauti.ui  in  the  slow  movement, 
hut  that  wnich  is  ueautitul  is  rudely  jostled  by 
an  ugly  neighbor.  The  third  movement  appeals 
linore  strongly  to  popular  taste;  and  here  we 
uriet  old  mends.  Beruoz  and  Monuelssohn 
shako  hands,  while  baiul-Saens  stands  by  and 
whistles  a strain  of  his  "Danse  Macabie.”  i'ne 
finale  is  a prolonged  shriek  of  varied  intensity. 
In  spite  ot  tite  wiiltul  eccentricities,  the  wild 
(extravagances,  tno  crudity,  the  cacopitouy  ot 
this  quartette,  Mr.  Novacek  is  undoubtedly, 
land  judged  ny  tuts  very  work,  a mau 
of  genuine  musical  stuff.  He  should  remem- 
ber, however.  Unit  ill  order  to  make  a strong  im- 
pression on  me  mind  oi  the  hearer  it  is  not  au- 
soiuToly  necessary  for  ihe  musician  to  clutch 
ins  victim  by  iho  throat,  knock  him  down,  or 
stamp  ins  prostrate  body. 

Inis  quartette  was  heartily  applauded,  and 
the  third  movement  was  repeated.  It  Was 
played  with  jovi.ig,  brotherly  care.  The  other 
instrumental  humours  were  the  variations  irom 
Beethoven’s  op.  18,  No.  5,  and  the  Beethoven 
quartette  in  E flat,  op.  74.  With  a few  trifling 
exceptions,  us  it:  the  viola  triplets  in  the  second 
variation  in  op.  74,  the  perlortnance  oi  these 
mtmoerswas  most  admiraule. 

Mrs.  Amauii  Joachim  mado  last  evening  her 
first  appearance  in  America.  she  sang  Beet- 
hoven’s "iviiguou,”  Mozart’s  " iho  Violet,” 
Haydn’s  “Serenade,”  Abie’s  “ Tho  Advent  of 
Our  Saviour,”  a song  by  Schulz  (a  favorito 
writer  of  operettas  in  tho  last  century),  Mendels- 
.sonn’s  "Venetian  Boat  Song”  and  Senubert’s 
"Hatderoeslein.”  As  Mrs.  Joachim  win  give  a 
song  recital  in  Steiuert  Halt  tins  evening,  it  is 
butter  to  now  refrain  from  any  extended  criti- 
cism. Mitl  it  may  not  be  out  oi  place  to 
say  that  last  evening  her  performance  was 
marked  by  an  intelligent  conception  of  the 
moaning  of  the  composer  rather  than  uy  beauty 
or  purity  oi  tone,  or  by  tho  display  of  perfect 
mechanism.  She  was  eutnusiasticaliy  ap- 
plauded. and  in  response  to  an  imperative  call 
she  added  a number  to  a programme  that  was  in 
itself  too  long. 

The  postponed  fourth  concert  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartette  wilt  be  given  Monday.  April  4. 

Philip  Hale. 


Amalie  Joachim. 

Mrs.  Atnalio  Joachim  gavn  the  first  of  throe 
song  recitals  in  Stulucrt  1 1*11  last  evening.  ll'O 
programme  was  made  uu  of  Schubert's  Glo 
Scltoeoo  Muellerlti  " and  these  ducts  by  Schu- 
bert: "Zwet  Liebcsllodor”  and  ”Liclit  und 

Llobo.”  Mrs.  Joachim  was  assisted  In  the  duets 
bv  Miss  Villa  W.  White.  The  occoru  pan  into  ula 
were  played  by  Dr.  Kelterborn. 

It  was  nnco  said  of  Mrs.  Joachim — and  it  was  | 
said  in  the  days  when  her  voice  was  full  and  fi 
fresh  ami  passionate—  that  tho  crowning  glory  !* 
of  her  art  was  the  intelligence  displayed  In  the  j 
individualization  of  tho  song.  Before  tho  out- 
break of  our  Civil  War  the  singer  was  on  the 
stago  of  a Vienna  theatre;  before  tho  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln  she  was  the  wife  of  Joachim.  It 
is  not  surprising  tliot  tho  voice  to-day  is  w orn  : 
that  cortam  tones  aro  hollow  or  ti  in.  But  1 imo 
has  not  robbed  her  of  mimical  intelligence  and 
musical  sincerity. 

It  is  improbable  that  site  was  ever  a great 
singer  in  the  strictly  pedagogical  sense.  I or 
such  art  outlives  tho  voleo.  Singers  have  eomo 
to  us  after  other  nations  wore  weary  with  crown- 
ing them  with  laurel.  They  have  given  delight 
and  excited  wonder  bv  the  display  of  art  when 
tho  voice  was  only  a ghost  of  former  reputation. 
But  file  mechanism  of  Mrs.  Joachim  is  not  lault- 
less.  Her  attack  is  not  always  precise  and  de- 
cisive. She  often  slides  up  to  tho  wished-inr 
tone.  She  changes  at  times,  and  unnecessarily, 
the  quality  of  the  tone.  She  is  apt  io  explode  ori 
a tone  of  which  she  is  not  cure.  And.  possioly 
from  change  of  climate  or  temporary  indisposi- 
tion. site  wauders  frequently  from  the  true 
pitch. 

How  then  doss  she  move  iter  hearers  if  tlio 
voico  is  no  longer  fresh,  if  her  intonation  is 
impure?  By  simplicity,  dignity  and  true 
womanliness  in  song.  She  is  not  objectively’ a 
strong  dramatic  singer.  She  has.  however,  the 
rarer  gifts  of  suggesting  moods.  The  hearer 
unconsciously,  perhaps  agaiust  his  will,  becomes 
the  singer  of  tho  song.  Site  does  not  exaggerate 
passion,  but  tho  passion  she  expresses  is 
accepted,  for  it  convinces  by  its 
calm  intensity.  She  does  not  whine  in  elegy, 
she  does  not  simper  in  the  exposition  of  sim- 
plicity. She  does  not  strive  to  dazzle,  to  carry 
everything  by  storm:  and  sho  knows  full  well 
the  power  of  reserve  force.  She  also  knows 
that  if  there  is  an  attempt  togain  an  effect  iu 
each  measure,  tho  effect  of  the  whole  is  lost. 
Tne  detail  with  her  is  not  unduly’ elaborated; 
there  is  always  a coherency,  a central  idea,  and 
the  song  is  an  harmonious  whole.  ... 

Pcrlmos  the  qualities  that  thus  distinguished 
Mrs.  Joachim  as  a singer  of  German  songs  were 
most  marked  last  evening  in  "Trockne, 
Blumen”and  “Des  Baches  Wiogenlied,”  al- 
though there  were  other  numbers  which  moved 
deeply  the  audionee. 

Miss  White  assisted  Mrs.  Joachim  in  a group 
of  duets  that  were  evidently  written  with  the 
fatal  fluency  of  Schubert. 

Philip  Hale. 


N.  E.  CONSERVATORY  ORCHESTRAL  CLASS. 

The  orchestral  class  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Emil  Malir.  gave  a pleasant  concert  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Tremont  Temple.  The  instru- 
mental numbers  were  Rossini’s  overture  " Tan- 


theine  and  variations  iu  G.  pin 


by  Master 


WilliqTratipe,  with  string  accompaniment.  It 
may  tWrtnuh fully  said  that  the  perforruanci;  of 
this  orchestra  reflec.ed  more  than  ordinary 
credit  on  tho  proficiency  of  the  pupils  and  the 
instruction  of  the  teachers.  The  wind  instru- 
ment parts  were  played  on  tho  organ  by  Mr. 
John  Kelley. 

Miss  AUic  Emerson  sang  the  "King  of  Thule.” 
scone  and  "Jewel  Song”  from  "Faust.”  Sh% 
has  an  agreeable  voice,  pure  ami  sympathetic  lit 
its  quality ; and  she  sang  with  technical  skill 
and  musical  intelligence.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  CiiS  , 
ford  w,as  heard  in  the  "Evening  Star”  romanzj 
from  ">ajinliauser,”  and  it  is  gratifying -tc 
tice  a steit^ysiinprovement  in  his  work.  T 
was  a large  audience,  and  the  different  nun 
were  heartily  applauded. 


MR.  OTTO  BENDIX. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix  gave  a pianoforte  tecilal 
last  evening  in  Mason  & Hamlin  Hail 
There  was  a large  audience.  Tho  programme 
was  as  follows:  \ hriations  on  a theme  irom  tho 
Lroica  Bymphpny,  Beetuoven;  Schumann's  Ian 
tasie  op  17;  nocturne  in  D flat.  Chop  n ; ballad' 
.?d1nusls  s arraUkrul»ent  ol  " Tholn  vitatmn 
to  the  Dance;”  pastoral,  Scarlatti ;. scherzo 
Rhoinberger ; and  Listz’s  " Catnnanelia  >>  erzo’ 

Although  the  mechanism  ot  Mr.  Bendix  was 
at  times  inadequate  in  the  performance  of  tim 
bciiuinaiiu  lantasie.  the  conception  was  full  of 
nobility  and  pass  on.  There  was  a breadth  md 
an  appreciation  ot  tno  coiUDoser’s  spirit  min  ire 
often  missed  in  the  performance  of  agroaw 
virtuoso.  There  were  also  happy  momeiiw  fn 
the  familiar  variations.  So,  loo.  in  the  Chon  n 
nocturne  thoro  waa  a depth  oi  feJdfiiS 
that  atoned  for  occasional  halting  “ft 
superficial  expression.  The  Scarlatti  nmnber 
was  Pleasantly  free  Irom  all  affectation  ai  a iu ' 
inherent  simplicity  was  respected.  Mr.  Bondi x 
at  times  loiced  the  tone,  an  . forgot  the  aeons!  in 
limitations  oi  a small  hall,  but  there  were  m inv 
evidences  througo  out  tlio  evening  of  hfs  stnr,y 
mg  musical  qualities.  s 8lLr1' 
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DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL 


Mr.  Lamson’s  Recital. 

Mr.  Gardner  S.  Lamson  gave  the  second  of  liis 
song  recitals  yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickcring 
Hall.  The  accompaniments  were  played  by  Mr. 
B.  L.  Vhelpley. 

The  programme  was  one  of  rare  interest.  The 
first  group  of  songs  was  made  up  of  Schubert’s 
“An  die  Lever,”  “ Meeres-Stille  ” and  “Uruppo 
aus  dent  Tartarus.”  Tuey  must  be  classed 
among  the  best  of  Scbubort’s  songs.  The  second 
is  realistic  and  at  the  same  timo  mysterious, 
not  unlike  that  strange  recitative.  “.Job,”  by 
Delsarte,  in  its  intense  simplicity.  The  third  is 
of  such  titanic  grandeur  that  it  may  stand 
by  the  side  of  Schubert’s  "Atlas,”  a song 
that  is  strangely  neglected  by  virile 
singers.  It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  Handel’s 
" Nasce  al  Bosco  ” front  "Ezio,”  first  sung  by 
Montagnana  lt!0  years  ago,  an  aria  that  was 
once  fantastically  described  as  a Magna  Charta 
for  every  true  bass.  Then  there  was  a group  of 
French  songs.  First,  the  madrigal  from  Gou- 
nod’s “ Colomoe,”  a forgotten  operetta  which 
was  brought  out  in  Baden  in  1800,  and  after- 
ward at  the  Opera  Oomique  and  Theatre  Taic- 
bout  m Paris.  It  is  a delightful  work,  and  me 
sunject  is  taken  from  a story  by  La  Fontaine, 
which  in  turn  is  founded  on  Boccaccio’s  "Fal- 
con.” The  madrigal,  hourever.  was  written  for 
Roger.  the  famous  tenor,  and  it  does  not  suit  a 
bass  voice.  The  other  French  numbers  were 
t lie  serenade  from  God  art’s  "Tasso,”  "L’Eimr 
do  Bengador,”  a song  by  Cesar  Franck, 
full  of  Oriental  languor  and  color, 
and  Delibe’s  ”0  Mer,  ouvre-toi.”  The  ballad  of 
the  recital  was  Schumann's  setting  of  Heine's 
“Be.shazzer.”  Schumann  has  (.here  strained 
every  nerve  to  gain  etfeci,  but  in  spite,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  elaboration  of  the 
detail,  the  batla  1 as  a whole  is  wearisome.  In 
this  species  of  composition  Schumann  was  sur- 
passed by  Loewe.  a man  of  inferior  genius.  The 
filial  group  was  made  up  of  four  English  and 
American  songs.  Purcell  came  first  with  the 
famous  air  from  “The  Indian  Queen”  (1G92). 
T'm  music  is  as  fresn  and  beautiful  to-day  as 
wh  in,  sung  by  Hobos,  it  moved  the  men  and 
women  of  antique  dress.  And  wdiat  noble 
words,  smacking  of  Elizabethan  taste. 

“ 1 attempt  from  Love’s  siezness  to  fly  in  vain, 

Since  1 am  niyscit  my  own  fever  ana  pain.” 

They  are  surely  the  linos  of  "glorious  John,” 
although  Howard  helped  him  m the  libretto. 
Artuur  Somervell,  a young  English  composer, 
author  ot  the  mass  that  was  latmy  sung  by  the 
Bach  Society  of  London,  was  represented  by 
" Weep  you  no  more  ” and  "Once  at  the  Ange- 
lus.”  The  latter  is  exquisite  in  melody  and 
sentiment.  The  limit  number  was  Chadwick's 
" Bedouin  Love  Song.”  it  is  a setting  of  the 
familiar  verso  of  Bayard  Tayl>  r.  and  in  color 
.in  artistic  truth  it  is  not  equal  to  the  setting 
v Alfred  H.  Pease,  which  Mr.  Myron  Whitney 
tag  with  such  effect. 

Mr.  Lamson  was  heartily  applauded 
lu-ougiiout  the  concert  by  a large  audi- 
cc,  and  the  applause  was  honestly  gained, 
is  dramatic  power  and  his  artistic  discrimiua- 
lon  were  finely  shown  in  the  group  ot  the 
Schubert  songs.  The  Handel  air  and  Purcell’s 
song  were  sung  with  more  than  ordinary  under- 
'--.nuiing.  Mr.  Lamson  contrived  to  make  tho 
ha, iad  interesting,  and  by  his  virility  he  lent  a 
foreign  force  to  tiie  climax  of  Mr,  Cha  .wick’s 
song.  He  was  less  successful  in  the  Frencn 
numbers.  They  require  a peculiar  training,  a 
oculiar  method  ot  “saying  the  words,”  and, 
iove  all.  Gallic  spirit. 

Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC. 


Mrs.  Nikisch’s  Recital. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch  gave  a song  recital  last 
evening  in  Cliickering  Hall.  She  was  assisted 
by  Master  Alexander  Fiedemann,  violinist,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch,  pianist.  The  programme 
included  songs  by  Goldmark,  Schumann. 
Bungert,  Heuberger,  Franz,  Brahms,  Do  Kovcn, 
Tschaikowsky,  R.  Strauss,  Jensen. 

Mrs.  Nikisch  showed  last  evening  the  results 
of  careful  training  in  certain  and  limited  direc- 
tions. She  sang  with  loss  rigidity  and  with 
more  confidence  than  on  former  occasions;  and 
there  is  a. slight  gam  in  the  matter  of  expres- 
sion. Her  voice  is  naturally  of  such  agreeable 
quality  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  she  has  not  i 
more  closely  applied,  herself  to  the  ele- 
ments of  liar  art.  She  has  not  ipastered 
the  science  of  tone-production.  The  tone 
does  not  carry  : instead  of  being  round  and  full 
it  is  a shell.  The  intonation  is  not  always  pure, 
and  at  the  end  of  a phrase  she  is  apt  to  fall  be- 
low the  true  pitch,  iier  attack  is  not  precise,  , 
and  the  habit  of  scooping,  which  was  so  appar- 
ent last  year,  seems  now  confirmed.  Nor  does 
the  dramatic  feeling  or  musical  intelligence  dis- 
played in  her  performance  alone  tor  these  griev- 
ous faults.  For.  although  she  sings  at  times 
with  archness,  with  coquetry,  the  musical  emo- 
tion never  rises  above  pleasant  superficiality. 
There  is  no  depth,  no  passion,  no  directand  irre- 
sistible appeal  to  the  heart.  So  last  evening  she 
was  most  successful  in  the  songs  of  a light  and 
sportive  charuoPer,  and  tho  effect  in  these  songs 
was  heightened  by  the  charm  of  her  personal 
appearance.  The  accompaniments  were  played 
in  a thoroughly  delightful  manner  by  Mr. 
Nikisch,  and  the  singer  was  frequently  and 
loudly  applauded. 

'The  feature  of  the  concert,  however,  was  the 
appearance  of  the  12-year-oid  violinist,  Alexan- 
der Fiedemann.  The  boy  is  under  tho  protec- 
tion and  guidance  of  Mr.  Brodsky,  the  admira- 
ble concert  meister  of  the  Damrosch  Orchestra, 
and  lie  shows  in  many  ways  the  influence  of  his 
teacher.  Last  evening  he  played  Vieuxtemps’s 
fautasie  caprice,  the  adagio  of  Spohr’s  concerto 
No.  9,  and  Hauser’s  Hungarian  Rhapsody.  The 
boy’s  tone  is  full  and  eminently  virile.  He  even  , 
now  plays  with  the  passion  of  a robust  man. 
But  this  passion  is  under  control.  His 
performance  is  not,  then,  merely  the  parrot 
cleverness  of  a quick-eared  youth.  It  is  thought- 
ful and  at  the  same  time  apparently  spontane- 
ous. His  mechanism,  though  not  faultless,  is 
highly  developed;  his  stage  presence  wins  sym- 
pathy and  commands  respect.  And  perhaps  the 
highest  praise  is  this:  That  the  hearer  in  watch- 
ing the  earnest  and  romantic  face  of  the  boy,  in 
remarking  the  freedom  and  strength  of  the  per-  ] 
lorinance,  forgets  tho  existence  ot  such  a thing 
as  an  infant  phenomenon  and  greets  a genuine 
musician. 

Philip  Hale. 


MR.  FARKTIl’S  BENEFIT. 

A complimentary  concert  was  given  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  by  the 
Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra  to  the  Manager, 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Pnrkyn.  The  orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bernhard  I, istemann,  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Virginia  P.  Marwick.  Miss  Adelo 
Lewing.  Messrs,  de  Seve  and  Giese,  and  a 
chorus  under  the  direction  ot  Mr.  a.  W.  Tnayer. 
The  programme  included  the  "Oberon”  over- 
ture; the  Handel  largo:  cortege,  Moszkowski ; 
the  intermezzo  from  "Nila”  and  march  and 
chorus  from  Tannliaeuser.  Mrs.  Marwick,  who 
was  apparently  indisposed,  sang  an  aria  from 
“ Don  Carlos  ” and  songs  by  Schubert  and  Do 
Koven.  Mbs  Lowing  played  tho  F sham  minor 
pianoforte  concerto  by  R inecke,  the  finale  of 
which  was  ruined  by  orchestral  blundering. 

Mr.  Giese  played  the  Do  Svvert  concerto  for 
’cello.  There  was  a large  andieuce. 


THE  OPERA. 


P)Oston  . Pre^S  • Club, 


No.  12  Bosworth  Street. 


(Boston, 


/ ^7  i8g 2— 


4r. 


(Dear  Sir, — Jt  a meeting  of  the 
piston  (Press  Club,  held  to-day,  you  were  elected 

Li4  membership. 

Keys  to  the  club -rooms  may  be  obtained  of 

\ Steward . 


The  De  Reszke  Brothers  and 
Jean  Lassalle, 


Gossip  Concerning  Men  Singers 
and  Women  Singers. 


The  Sad  Episode  in  the  Career  of 
Marie  Van  Zandt. 


The  amuserof  the  public  is  always  before  the 
public.  He  is  hardly  allowed  a private  interest 
in  his  mind,  body  or  estate.  The  bootblack,  the 
tailor,  the  pastry  cook,  the  waiter  are  all  sum- 
moned as  witnesses  in  the  case  of  The  People  v. 
Star.  Or  he  is  put  under  the  magnifying  glass, 
and  the  callous  spectator  watches  liis  life- 
wriggling  and  death-squirming.  Qreat  is  the 
public  curiosity  concerning  the  daily  walk  and 
conversation  of  tho  paid  servants  of  pleasure. 
And  if  the  curious  man  is  taxed  with  imperti-  1 
nence,  he  may  repiy  with  a quotation  from  Dr. 
Johnson;  “Curiosity  is  one  of  the  permanent  ' 
and  certain  characteristics  of  a vigorous  iutel-  j 
lect.”  The  gravest  historian  is  not  exempt  from  j 
an  eager  desire  to  count  the  warts  on  the  face  I 
qjf  liis  hero  or  to  examine  liis  weekly  wash.  The 
essayist  is  often  a scjindal-inonger,  happiest  i 
when  he  finds  • an  unknown  treasure  I 
in  the  dust-bin  of  antiouity.  In  Pohl’s 
" Life  of  Haydn,”  the  learned  author  passes  | 
over  the  musical  claims  of  Anton  Filz  of  Maun-  I 
lieirn.  but  lie  does  not  forget  to  describe  at 
length  the  death  of  tliij^rello  player,  which,  it  I 
appears,  was  caused  by  immoderate  indulgence 
in  spiders,  " which  reminded  Filz  of  the  taste  of 
strawberries.”  So  Meissner  forgets  the  compo- 
si l ions  ot  Don  Emanuel  Barbeila  in  telling  of 
the  violinist’s  stiff  neck  and  his  peculiar  habit 
of  never  having  n lodgjng  ot  his  own  until  lie 
was  sixty  years  of  ago, 


idgMig  < 


The  opera  season  will  open  Monday  of  next 
week,  and  the  presentation  of  a few  facts,  or 
alleged  facts,  concerningThe  chief  men  singers 
and  women  singers  may  be  of  interest,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  some  of  the  statements 
would  not  defy  close  scrutiny.  The  birthday  of 
a singer  is  a movable  feast.  Legends  and  myths 
gather  around  the  bead  of  the  sighing  tenor  or 
the  roaring  bass,  even  when  he  treads  the 
boards.  We  fin  !,  therefore,  food  lor  incredul- 
ity, stuff  for  romance,  challenges  to  time  and 
probability.  There  is  a dearth  of  baptismal 
certificates;  and  tuneful  lips  mock  chronology'. 
* 

* • 

Place  aux  dames!  Adela  Juana  Maria  Patti, 
the  last  of  the  great  mistresses  of  "bel  canto,” 
was  born  at  Madrid.  Feb.  10.  184.3.  She  made 
lier  operatic,  debut  at  New  York  in  1859.  as 
Lucia.  The  story  of  her  life  is  a familiar  one, 
but  tho  question  of  her  age  is  raised  whenever 
she  appears.  Marie  Louise-Ceciwa  fuima  La- 
jeuucsse,  known  on  the  stage  as  Albani,  and  in 
private  life  as  Mrs.  Gye,  was  born  at  Lbambly, 
near  Montreal,  in  1850;  In  Albany,  N.  Y.,  she 
played  the  organ  and  sang  the  solo  soprano  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Her  talents  were 
quickly  recognized  and  she  was  sent  to  Europe. 
She  studied  with  Ditprez  in  Paris  and  with  Lam- 
perti  iti  Milan.  She  made  her  debut  at  Messina 
in  "La  Sonnambula.”  Her  great  career  is  fresh 
in  the  minds  ot  all  lovers  of  opera. 

Tho  accounts  concerning  Marie  Van  Zandt 
are  more  or  less  confused  and  contradictory.  It 
appears,  however,  that  she  was  born  at  New 
York  in  1801.  She  is  a granddaughter  ot  Blitz. 
the  magician.  Her  mother,  Janie  Van  Zandt, 
was  an  opera  singer  who  came  of  an  English 
family,  and  there  is  a dash  of  Jewish  blood. 
Miss  Van  Zandt.  when  12  years  old,  sang  at  a 
music  festival  held  at  Rutland.  Vt.  She  was 
afterward  a pupil  of  Lamperti,  and  she  made 
her  debut  at 'Turin  in  1879  as  Zerlina  in  "Don 
Giovanni.”  She  then  went  to  London.  In  the 
spring  of  1880  she  appeared  in  Paris  at  the 
Opera  Comique  as  Mignort,  and  with  great  suc- 
cess. Site  was  described  as  a tall,  frail,  delicate 
girl  with  a piquant  American  accent— an  ex- 
cellent singer,  full  of  artistic  stuff.  She  sang 
Dinorah,  Cherubino.  and,  in  April,  1883,  she  cre- 
ated Lakme.  Criticism  was  then  panegyric. 
She  was  then  the  idol,  the  spoiled  child  oi  the 
Paris  public..  The  8th  of  November  she  ap- 
peared tor  the  . first  time  as  Rosina.  The 
masterpiece  of  Rossini  had  never  been  given  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  and  the  theatre  was 
crowded.  Miss  Van  Zandt  ;vas  suddenly  and 
violently  ill,  and  her  voice  left  her.  She  was 
charged  by  the  public  and  by  tho  press  with  in- 
toxication, and  the  proofs  to  tho  contrary  were 
not  accepted.  There  was  a great  and  memor- 
able scandel.  Labouchere  in  England  ran 
gallantly  to  her  defence.  The  louugers  of  the 
boulevards  joined  jealous  singers  in  reiteratiug 
the  charge.  Marie  Heilbrou  said  to  the  poor 
girl.  " Why  didn’t  you  fall  in  a faint:  then  you 
would  have  excited  6ympa|fcy.”  It  is  the  old 
story  of  worshippers  breakfl*  their  idol.  Miss 
Van  Zandt  then  went  to  l^tssia.  In  ’85  she 
again  appeared  at  the  V Opera  Comique 
in  “Lakme,”  and  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm. At  the  second  representa- 
tion hisses  were  mingled  with  the 
applause.  The  scandal  was  revived,  and  Miss 
Van  Zandt.  after  the  fourtn  performance,  can- 
celed her  engagement.  Miss d'  Adler,  who  was 


Kiuma  Kami*.  Mrs.  Julian  Story,  is  n woman 
porn  at .Shanghai.  Chino,  ot  American  parent*. 
Hit  chi uUi oo(1  w u.h  spent  in  Maine.  She  studied 
under  Miss  Clara  Muuger  of  this  city,  sho  sang 
hero  in  concert M.  in  a church  at  Newton  and  in 
one  of  Mr.  CHarlt'.s  R.  AUums’s  operatic  enter- 
tainments. In  188,;  sho  went  to  Paris  ami 
studied  under  Mrs,  Marches!.  She  made  hor 
debut  at  the  Grand  Opera  Maroli  13.  1880,  as 
Juliet.  March  21,  1800,  she  was  thoColoinbo  in 
oaint-Naeuss  "Ascaiuo.”  The  28th  of  May  of 
the  same  yoar  sho  created  tho  part  of  Zaire  in 
the  opera  of  the  same  name  by  YJrongo  do  lu 
£*ux.  She  ■>una  also  sun  a fn  " Lohengrin,” 

laust  aud  "Gavalleria  Rusticatin'’  in 
various  towns.  Sho  is  about  twenty-five. 

Mrs.  Hasla-Tavarv  wiL  born  in  Germany.  Sho 
studtod  in  Italy,  and  sho  nourished  in  Munich 
in  1884.  Thero  she  showed  herself  a singer  of 
great  versatility,  ready  to  appear  in  soubrette  or 
tragic  parts.  The  mad  King  of  Bavaria  enjoyed 
her  singing,  aud  ho  gave  her  a ring  which  she 
wears  on  a tlmmo.  Sho  was  hero  lately  in  the 
Miunio  llauck  Opera  Company.  During  her 
present  engagement,  site  will  take  the  place  of 
Mrs.  Kulisch. 

Three  of  the  glories  of  the  Paris  Opera  House 
will  face  tho  March  winds  of  Boston.  Joan 
Lasaalle  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  i860.  He 
studied  at  tho  Paris  Conservatory,  and  made 
his  debut  at  Brussels  in  1871  as  De  Movers.  He 
made  his  debut  at  Paris,  as  Tell,  in  1873,  and 
he  became  tho  successor  of  fan  re.  His  reper- 
toire is  lnrge.  Including  all  the  prominent 
baritone  roles.  Ho  was  the  original  Sciiulia.  do 
Lusace.  Bun  Snid.  Malotosta,  Henry  VIII..  Ry. 
soor.  Cellini.  Vasile  and  Severe.  Hois  over  six 
feet  in  height,!  and  his  chest  measure  is  said  to 
be  60'  ii  inches.  He  is  of  swarthy  complexion, 
fond  of  fencing  and  of  horses,  proficient  in  " la 
6nvale,”  the  French  substitute  for  boxing. 

The  Do  Reszke  brothers  belong  to  a musical 
family.  Tho  sister  Josephine  was  educated  in 
St.  Petersburg.  She  was  a dramatic  soprano  of 
rare  beauty,  intelligence  and  vocal  skill.  Sho 
first  appeared  at  Paris  m “ Hamlet  ” in  1875  and 
was  lor  two  or  three  years  a great  favorite. 
>'  nen  she  married  the  Baron  do  Kronen  berg 
she  retired  from  the  stage;  a year  ago  sho  died 
at  Warsaw  from  the  results  of  child-birth.  Jean 
de  Reszke  was  born  at  Warsaw,  1852,  and  lie 
was  first  taught  by  his  mother.  To  please  his 
varonta  fie  prepared  himself  for  the  law  and 
passed  his  examinations:  but  he  returned  to  his 
first  love,  and  in  Italy  he  studied  under 
Cotogni  and  made  his  debut  at 
Venice  in  1874  as  a baritone. 
We  find  him  singing  baritone  parts  in  ’70  and 
'77  at  the  Theatre  Italien  in  Paris.  Fatigue 
taught  him  that  he  was  struggling  against  na- 
ture. and.  following  the  advice  ot  liis  teacher, 
Sbriglia,  ho  prepared  himself  as  a tenor.  As  a 
baritone  lie  was  known  us  Giovanni  <li  Iles/.ke. 
He  made  his  debut  as  a tenor  at  Madrid  in  1871). 
His  first  appearance  at  the  Grand  Opera.  Paris, 
was  in  1885,  and  he  then  created  the  part  of 
Rodrigue  in  Massinet’s  " La  Old.1'  His  fame  lias 
grown  with  each  musical  season.  He  is  said  to 
be  an  admirable  actor,  of  fiery  temperament 
controlled  by  infinite  taste.  Edouard  de  Reszke 
was  norn  at  Warsaw  Dec.  23,  1855.  He  turned 
liis  attention  to  agriculture,  in  which  lie  is  still 
deeply  interested.  His  brother  knew  tnc  value 
of  such  a bass  voice,  and  so  Edouard  wont  io 
Italy,  where  lie  was  taught  by  Stella,  Alba, 
Coletli.  He  owes  much  of  his  artistic  success 
to  liis  brother.  Ho  made  his  debut  at 
Paris  in  187<>  as  the  King  in  "Aida” 
at  the  Theatre  Italien.  He  sang 
at  this  theatre  in  ’77,  ’78,  ’83  and  ’84.  In  ‘85  lie 
made  his  debut  at  tho  Grand  Opera  as  Mepliis- 
tophelcs.  He  has  also  sung  in  England  with  ins 
brother,  in  Italy  and  in  Portugal.  In  Russia  lie 
is  called  "the  singing  cannon.”  The  de  Keszkes 
are  fond  of  all  manly  sports.  They  run  and 
wrestle  and  swim;  they  are  enamored  ot  out-ol- 
door  life;  they  gladly  go  with  hunters,  farmers 
and  tamers  of  horses.  - i 

Then  there  is  Victor  Capon  I,  horn  in  183!),  the 
hero  of  so  many  romances,  once  madly  loved  by 
the  daughter  of  the  late  President  Grevy. 

0 • T*” . 'mi  c 


There  is  Martapoura,  who  made  liis  debut  at 
‘be  Pans  Grand  Opera  in  ’8G.  Guille.  De  Puente 
ana  Movara  are  familiar  names:  Fahbri  suc- 
ceeded scalclu  in  the  good  graces  of  Patti,  and 
there  are  the  usual  Inis  and  Ettis.  Arditi  and 
loo-.1  a,Ee  known.  Viane<i  was  born  in 

1837.  He  is  a naturalized  Frenchman.  He  was 
appointed  leader  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris 
Grand  Opera  July  I.  1887. 

* 

Hie  ooera  of  the  opening  night,  Monday  eve- 
nm£.  Miircfi  14,  will  b<»  Meyerbeer’s  “Los 
Hiuueiiotx,  and  l lie  following  sharers  will  take 
At  .am.  Pettigiani  an  I De  Vigne,  Las- 
se, le.  Edouard  do  Reszke,  Serbolini,  Rinaldini 
jitid  Jean  de  Reszke. 

PinLfp  Hale. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


The  Symphony  Concert.- 

Thc  programme  of  the  nineteenth  Symphony 
concert,  which  was  given  Saturday  evening  in 
Music  Hall,  was  as  follows:  Overture,  "Leno  re, 
No.  2,”  Beethoven:  Concerto  lor  pianoforte  No. 
6.  E fiat.  Beethoven;  Schumann’s  Symphony 
No.  4 (original  version).  Mr.  Vugen  D’Albert 
was  the  pianist. 

The  manuscript  of  the  original  version  of 
Schumann’s  D minor  Symphony  is  owned  by 
Johannes  Brahms.  He  loaned  it  to  Franz 
iVuellner  of  Cologne.  It  was  played  in  that 
City  in  October.  1880.  and  there  was  so  much 
Ik  about  it  that,  under  tho  editorship  of  Dr. 
I’uellner,  it  was  published  lately  by  Breitkonf 
& Haertel.  Unfortunately  for  the  student,  tho  | 
learned  Brahms  and  Wuallner  were  not  content 
with  the  Schumann  version ; they  revised  it,  and  ■ 
in  one  or  two  instances  tliev  adopted  the  instru- 
mentation of  the  later  aDd  familiar  version.  A 
week  ago  Saturday  we  heard  Schumann’s  D 
minor  Symphony  as  interpreted  bv  Mr.  Nikiscb, 
full  of  exaggerations  and  even  contradictions  of 
the  composer’s  expressly  indicated  wishes.  Last 
Saturday  we  heard  the  Symphony  in  D minor, 
•ejected  by  the  composer  aud  revised  by  Messrs. 
3ra lints  and  IVuellner.  It  might  now  bo  a 
deasure  to  hear  Schumann’s  preferred  version 
ilayed jvvitli  a due  regard  for  his  own  directions. 


I It  ii  truo  that  In  the  first  form  of  this  sym- 

| phony  the  instrumentation  Is  clearer  than  it  is  In 

l tho  second;  for  tho  instrumentation  ot  Scliu- 

I matin's  later  pcTlo  l is  not  tree  from  tho  re- 
proach of  mudillness.  Nor.  Indeed,  was  flit) 
cunning  mixing  of  orchestral  tone  colors 
over  a distinguishing  feature  of  the  genius 
of  this  composer.  ©n  the  other  hand, 
tho  thomatic  and  contrapuntal  alterations  In 
the  second  version  of  1851  are.  ns  a rule,  an  Im- 
provement. In  certaili  rospoeU  tho  performance 
of  last  Saturday  was  Rn  Improvement  on  that  of 
n fortnight  ago.  lboautlosof  tho  second  violins 
and  the  violas  were  not  passed  over  that  tho 
first  violins  might  benefit  iHornby.  The  dy- 
namic contrasts  w ere  mora  carefully  observe*!. 
Schumann  was  evidently  acquainted  with  nerv 
and  “magnetic"  conductors,  for  ho  wrote  on  • 
tho  outer  covering  of  the  manuscript  of  1841. 

" The  sudden  changes  of  piano  and  forte  should 
ho  strictly  observed.”  In  the  forte  passages, 
however,  there  whs  at  times  » tendency  to  exag- 
gerate. and  Schumann's  body  was  clothed  fn 
Hungarian  dross.  Tho  dramatic  overture  of 
Beethoven  was  exceedingly  well  played. 

Mr  D'Aliarl  was  most  enthitsiastiosllv  ate 
plaudod  after  tho  concerto,  and  he  played  a 
rhapsody  by  Brahms.  Ills  performance  of  tho 
concerto  might  justly  excite  gaiulv  words  of  ex- 
travagant praise,  were  it  not  that  polychromatic 
adjectives  would  he  at  variance  With  the  unsur- 
passable dignity  of  the  occasion.  It  would  bo 
idle  to  speak  of  any  technical  display,  lor  tho 
supremo  virtitosoship  of  Mr.  D’Alhert  has  boon 
the  wonder  of  ins  colleagues  and  the  musical 
public  ever  since  Ins  first  appearance  in  Ger- 
many. 1 bis  virtuo-osliip  whs  at  first  tho  play- 
thing of  his  youth.  Tlie  giant  delighted  in  his 
strength.  He  abused  it;  so  that  often  ho  smote 
the  keys  until  the  wires  shrlckod  in  agony. 
But  now  he  seems  to  have  fully  mustered 
himself,  the  only  task  that  remained  for 
him.  Saturday  evening  his  mighty  powers 
I were  used  reverently  in  the  service  of  Bee- 
thoven. Tho  reading  of  the  concerto  was  dis- 
I tinguished  by  its  nobility.  There  was  nothing 
common,  moan  or  earthy.  Tho  soul  of  a great 
I man  was  revealed,  and  the  medium  was  con- 
tent with  the  holy  mission.  Beethoven  spoke. 
The  piauist  listened.  He  did  not  seek  to  inter- 
rupt. to  contradict,  to  explain.  He  did  not 
question  any  mood  of  the  master.  He  accepted 
passion,  tenderness,  pride,  arrogance,  tumultu- 
ous jov.  grotesque  fancy.  And  It  was  as  though 
D’ Albert  knew  full  well  the  value  of  the  niavel- 
ous  apostrophe  of  the  Opium  Eater  to  Bhaks- 
poaro:  “O  mighty  poet!  Thy  works  are  not 
as  those  of  other  men,  simply  and 
merely  great  works  of  art,  hut  are  also  like  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  like  the  sun  and  the  sea. 
the  stars  and  the  flowers,  like  frost  and  snow, 
rain  and  dew.  bail  storm  and  thunder,  which 
are  to  tin  studied  witli  entire  submission  of  our 
owrn  faculties,  aud  in  the  perfect  faith  that  in 
them  there  can  be  no  too  much  or  too  little, 
nothing  useless  or  inert,  but  that,  the  farther 
we  press  in  our  discoveries,  the  more  we  snail 
see  proofs  ol  design  and  self-supporting  ar- 
rangement where  the  careless  eye  hau  seen 
nothing  but  accident  t ” 

Philip  Hale, 


DOTES.  ~ 

Gounod’s  " Romeo  and  Juliet  ” met  with  such 
noisy  opposition  last  month  at  Mantua  that 
the  police  wero  called  in  aud  the  theatre  was 
emptied. 

Weber’s  C major  Symphony  was  lately  revived 
in  a concert  at  Leipzig.  It  was  Written  when  he 
was  21. 

Miss  Marie  Joachim,  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated violinist  and  Amulio,  his  divorced  wife, 
sang  lately  in  a Gewandhaus  concert  at  Leipzig. 
Sho  is  a soprano. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Webber,  who  lias  been  giving 
with  gratifying  success  concert-lecture ; in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  lias  returned  to  this 
city.  He  will  soon  make  bis  home  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Julie  L.  Wyman  will  go  to  Paris  in  June, 
to  prepare  herself  there  for  opera. 

Massenet’s  new  ballad,  " Lo  Carillon.”  was 
brought  out  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House, 
Vienna,  Feb.  21.  with  great  success. 

0 Mr.  Heinrich  Meyer  of  this  city  will  be  the 
^oio  iiaritonoof  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  C hurch. 

The  Bayreuth  performances  will  liegin  this 
year  July  21  aud  end  August  21.  There  will  be 
eight  performances  of  " ’’arsifal  ” (July  21.  27. 
August  1.  4,  8.  11,  15,  21),  four  of  " Tristan  ’ 
(July  22.  29.  August  5.  20);  four  of  " Tanu- 
liaeuser  ” (July  24.  August  4.  12.  17).  and  four 
of  "Die  Meistersinger”  (July  25,  31,  Aug.  14.18). 
Meanwhile  there  is  trom.le  in  the  camp,  and 
there  (ire  threats  of  forming  a new  society,  a 
rival  of  the  original  body  of  devotees. 

There  was  a competition  held  iu  Genoa  for 
tho  best  musical  setting  of  a hymn  written  in 
celebration  of  Columbus.  Sixteen  works  were 
handed  iu,  and  no  one  was  judged  worthy  of  the 
prize. 

The  Countess  do  Grandval  of  Paris,  a woman 
of  rare  musical  talent,  now  62  years  old,  has 
just  finished  an  opera.  " Mazeppa,”  which  will 
soon  bo  brought  out  at  Bordeaux.  It  is  the  sev- 
enth of  ner  compositions  lor  tho  opera  house. 

A curious  autograph  of  Beethoven  was  sold 
lately  in  Berlin.  It  is  a memorandum  written 
with  a uenoil.  and  It  reads  as  follow- ; “ Sep.  23. 
1825.  Invention  of  a new  and  snnplo  machino 
lor  making  coffee.  The  steam  pas-es  through  a 
sheet  of  perforated  paper  in  such  a manner  that 
the  arouia  is  not  lost  and  tho  strength  is 
doubled.  Tins  process  saves  considerable  time.” 
Mr.  Alwiu  Scurood,  r,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Kneisei,  Busoni  and  Nikisch,  will  give  a con- 
cert in  Bumsiead  Hail.  April  8. 

'The  last  concert  ol  the  Adamowski  Quartet 
will  be  given  in  Union  Hal  , Tuesday,  April  12. 
The  programme  includes  Bazzi ill’s  quartette 
No.  4.  two  movements  from  a quartette  by 
Looftleruinl  Beethoven’s  quartette,  op.  69.  No.  1. 

Lillian  UtirrnU,  who  is  known  in  private  life 
as  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Atkinson,  tho 
theatrical  manager,  ha  -s  been  engaged  as  the 
soprano  of  t he  choir  ol  the  Fust  Religious  So- 
ciety, Roxbuiy. 

Mrs.  Amade  Joachim  will  sing  at  the 
Symphony  rehearsal  and  concert  March  25  and 
2i>  an  air  from  Gluck’s  " Orpheus  ” aud  songs 
by  aenunert  and  Schumann. 

The  Temple  Quartette  leave  for  Baltimore  tho 
10th  iust..  to  fulfill  an  engagement  with  Cru- 
sade Commanery.  K.  T..  the  17tn,  and  with  the 
Grand  Lo.ige  of  Maryland  the  18th.  accom- 
panied tiv  Mr.  vViilmm  H.  Gerrisn,  organist. 
This  is  the  commencement  of  a series  of  -Ma- 
sonic engagements.  lasting  about  two  weeks, 
wuich  lias  been  planned  to  give  tiie  Masonic 
fraternity  oi  other  cities  a bearing  of  some  of 
the  music  which  has  become  so  well  known  to 
tin:  Masons  of  this  vicinity. 

Mr.  Charles  Dennet  of  tiic  New  England  Con- 
servatory has  urittet.  a new  comic  opera  which 
has  neonsuhiuiticdito  Miss  Ague-  Huntington. 
The  laretvcil  pci  dmnaiico  ol  " Faust  ” «t  the 
tropolitan  Opera  House.  New  \ork,  was 
'•i  noteworthy  w the  presentation  to  Jean 


fie  Itoitko  of  a crown  ol  laurel  leaves  fashioned 

“‘  Galleria  Rustical, a"  has  'f*n  *ivon  over 
| 50  times  In  4 months  at  tho  Imperial  up 
Hmiwi.  Berdp..  „ Mozart  concerto 

March  U andi’i  at  ft*  »«Ion"Wrid 
Mar o h*  10° w ill!  Ihuuiremhcr’.  String 

will  . all  I«W  Faria  the  Hull  inat..  and  upon  hor 
return  ahe  will  make  this  city  huf  Gx*”**,-  , . 

F K Arcnn’M  concert*  of  American  n»u»io  in 
Berlin  have  loen  favorably  mentioned  by  the 
(bTi nan  piip  -rs.  A specimen  programme  con 
mln»  Jol  t K l'alne’s  "Spring"  symphony,  G. 

I W C Tmdwlck’s  " Melpomene  n overture.  K.  A. 

Miicl  -..well’s  orchestra  suit  •.  onus  «.  i and  * onga 
I by  Willard  Burr  and  RtbelWt  Net  In. 


“THE  HUGUENOTS.” 


The  Opening  Performance  of 
the  Operatic  Season. 


The  Triumph  of  Albani,  tho 
De  Reszkes  and  Lassalle. 


E.  H.  Sothern  Appears  in  a New 
Play. 


It  was  evidont  last  evening  to  the  audience 
that  Messrs.  Abbey.  Schoeffol  aiul  Grau  had 
done  all  in  their  power  to  make  tho  Mechanics’ 
Hall  auditorium  comfortable.  It  was  also  evi- 
dent, after  the  fall  of  tho  curtain,  that  the 
strength  of  the  musical  organization  bad  not 
been  overpraised.  It  is  true  that  the  Me- . 
chatties’  Hall  auditorium  is  not  naturally  a 
suitablo  place  for  the  giving  of  opera;  the 
temptation  to  the  singer  to  exaggerate  that  ho 
may  be  heard  and  understood  must  bo  well- 
„j„li  irresistible:  the  leader  of  the  orchestra 
must  find  U difficult  to  judge  correctly  tho 
acoustic  properties ; the  spectator  finds  himself 
apparently  at  a remote  distance  from  the  stage; 
and  there  is  an  absence  of  theatrical  illusion.  But 
the  people  of  this  city  have  now  an  Opportunity 
of  hearingjustiy  renowned  singers  for  a mod- 
erate sum  of  money.  Nor  are  the  managers  of 
this  company  to  be  blamed  if  tbero  is  no  opera 
house,  especially  designed  tor  opera,  in  this  city 
| where  music  is  so  cultivated,  i-urthcymoi 
the  leading  members  of  tins  company  show- 
last  evening  that  they  could  emit  thealr 
fluid  and  thrill  an  audienco  oven  in  a Luili 
of  such  dimensions.  , „ 

Tho  opera  was  Meyerbeer’s  Huguenots 
I sung  in  Italian  and  with  tho  following  cast: 
Valentina 

(Her  first  appearance.) 

San  lirla L“ssaue 


Marcello — 
D1  Neve  is., 
liaoul 


’ (Ills  first  appearance.)  f>  . 

..Kdonard  de  llcszke 


(ills  iliot  appearance.) 
(His  lirst  appearance.) 


. .Maglnl-Coletti 
.Jean  de  Kcszko 


(ill®  first  appearance. ) 

Mr  Vianesi  was  t he  director.  In  spite  of  the 
unusual  cast,  tho  hall  was  not  crowned.  In  met 
there  were  many  vacant  seats.  Inc  reason  for 
this  apparent  lack  oi  appreciation  is  this,  raiti 
is  the  favorite  oi  the  crowd. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  sneer  at 
Meyerbeer,  to  call  him  a mere  maker  of  musical 
machines,  the  nervous  am  user  oi  the  restless 
and  the  g.iping  Parisian  public.  He  is  dubbed  a 
musical  politician,  who  constantly  trimmed 
his  sails  to  catch  the  lavurl 
breeze.  The  taunt  of  Heine  is  1 
forgotten : " When  Meyer  Deer  is  dead  who  ’ 
busy  himself  in  glori tying  him;  It  is 
fifty-six  years  since  “Les  Huguenots  w«v 
pro  luced,  and  the  masterpiece  of  Meyer 
to-dav  applauded  in  the  opera  houses  oi 
and  North  and  South  America. 

It  is  true  (hat  the  dramatic  genius  of 
was  stilled  by  the  traditions  of  the  r:  d 

Opera  and  by  his  own  mental  innr  ,rk 

was  greedy  of  applause.  He  was  s 
his  genius.  He  therefore  willing  1 
I cessions  to  managers  aud  public ; lu 
to  every  means  ior  the  advanceme 
fame.  He  bribed  singers  and  or 
thov  might  the  more  exert  th- 
tried  different  versions  of  his  scon 
to  judge  of  tiie  possible  effect.  » 
tage  of  the  shifting  popular  sen- 
classic,  romantic;  lie  turned  alu. 
tory  and  to  legend;  and  all  ins 
twistings  were  first  for  sell  and  inei 

Yet  iu  spite  of  vacillations  and  t 
musical  nature  of  the  man  would  ou 
was  generous  to  him;  and  ho  ha  i mas 
secrets  ot  his  trade.  He  combined  the  i 
ami  characteristics  of  different  BCiiooi 
melody  was*  Italian  in  its  sensuou 
he  learned  in  France  the  value  of  rhythm, 
liaucy  oi  expression  and  dramatic  and  tr« 
directness  in  declamation,  and  from  bcriiuu( 
he  brought  with  him  thoughtfulness  and  i-Iaik 
ration  oi  lire  detail.  In  an  evil  hour  lie  was  id 
tered  by  the  tradniou-j  oi  the  Grand  Up  ra  ; 
dreamed  of  pageants  and  ballets  ; ho  looked 
to  the  stage  carpenter  an  i was  the  bO'Oin  i nr 
of  tl»o  scene  painter,  and  year  by  yejp 
thought  less  of  music  aud  more  of  effect. 


Meyerbeer  knew  only  too  won  tuiu.  too  opera 
,,.‘w  reflection  of  llio  soutiineui  ot  its  tune. 

Kor  the  hisiory  of  opera  is  a lalo  of  popular 
caprice,  Mvtnology  was  once  ransacked  101  the 
tt-ii.  Then  ihe  cuiui  figures,  ot  Homan  and 
Grecian  history  were  made  to  sing  arias  oil  the 
stage-  There  was  a reign  01  the  supernatural, 
ghosts,  goblins.  gnomes,  vamoires,  satau. , Jiuii- 
self.  became  the  lieroos  or  the  ' loans. 
Innocence  struggled  with  . the  demon, 
the  good  spirits  ot  an  01  flood 
rushed  to  the  rescue;  the  conliict  was  in  loueiy 
field.  or  savage  ravine,  by  some  ruined  cloister 
or  oveu  iu  hoiv  an  i in  habited  places,  nidi 
camo  the  uays  ot  history,  ot  political  lntruuc, 
subjects  chosen  by  novelists  aim  composers. 
Auu  so  the  striie  between  Komanista  and 
Huguenots  became  the  lioretto  ot  an  Hebrew 
writer  ot  operas.  Turgot  ttio  superfluities, 
the  digressions,  the  experiments,  toe 
concessions  in  "Les  Huguenots.  lliere 
suli  remain  these  unperisuable  numbers,  the 
consecration  ot  the  daggers,  the  septet,  the 
duet  between  Valentine  and  Alareei  and  tue  t>u 
memo  music  of  tlio  duet  between  \ alcntme  and 
f Kaoul  There  are  other  numbers  that  are 
worthy  of  more  than  conventional  compliment, 
there  is  everywhere  a suuse  ot  cornr  aim  aoove 
all  iliere  is  a sense  of  stage  fitness.  in  this 
onera  Meyerbeer  painted  portraits  that  prove 
liun  a musical  'Velasquez.  t or  the  cuaract=rs 
are  not  merely  ticketed  anil  distinguished 
costumes;  they, are  stamped  with  musical  nuu- 
viduality.  Sami-Bns,  the  dig.alicd  bigot, 
do  Severs.  *no  gallant  courtier;  Marcel,  t ie 
..rim  soldier  of  the  Lora;  Marguerite,  t.ie 
coquette;  Kaoul  the  tender  lover  o. 
the  devotod,  womanly  Valentine,  i liese  are  as 
real  to-day  as  tnougli  tney  hail  plottevl,  and 
fought  an<i  loved  and  died  in  the  true  tneatre 
of  'lie  world.  But  we  are  now  told  that  the 
scenes  are  all  too  long;  that  it  is  not  the  mission 
of  the  composer  to  set  history  to  music,  and 
that  "Les  Huguenots’'  is  alter  all  nothing  but  a 
musical  encylopedia  of  effects.  Many  dende, 

and  they  secretly  plunder. 

Last  evening  there  were  many  cuts,  and  the 
onera  ended  with  the  duet  in  the  lourtii  act. 
Although  the  waits  were  not  unreasonable  m 
length  tue  curtain  did  not  finally  fail  until 
nearly  midnight.  Many  of  the  cuts  were  neces- 
sary and  not  to  be  regretted;  bin  it  was  a pny 

that  Valentine’s  romanza  in  the  fourth  act  was 

Seldom  are  three  such  superb  figures  seen  upon 
the  lyric  stage  as  Jean  anil  bdouara  ile  Keszae 
and  Jean  Lassalle. . Seldom  is  there  seen  suen  a 
combination  of  dignity,  grace  ana  ait.  lnc 
entree  of  each  was  eft  ctive,  even  before  the 
voice  was  heard,  even  as  bechter  thrilled  ''Ben 
he  camo  upon  the  stage  and  laced  his  audi- 
ence It  is  not  sate  to  judge  a singer 

as  a rule  from  one  appearance  or  in  such  an  un- 
favorable hall  as  the  auditorium;  out  it  may  be 
said,  without  fear  of  future  contradiction, 
that  three  such  male  singers  have  not 
been  beard  in  opera  in  this  city  ior 

many  years.  It  must  be  reserved  lor 

a more  convenient  moment,  and,  after  they 
have  appeared  in  different  roles,  to  make  a 
closer  s.udy  of  the  memo  ,s  of  their  art.  It  may 
be  safely  said,  however,  that  Ldouard  de 
Reszke  is  the  greatest  of  the  three,  vocally  as 
well  as  physically,  and  his  Marcel, 
while  it  had  no  touch  oi  the 

grim  humor  that  is  said  to  have 

characterized  the  performance  ot  Levasseur,  tlio 
creator  of  the  part,  was  nob.e,  sincere  and  con- 
sistent throughout.  Jean  de  Rescue  remembers 
the  saying  of  Nournt,  the  first  Kaoul,  that 
tenderness  became  the  part  rather  than 
energy;  yet  bis  tenderness  was  that  ot 
tlie  strong  man.  Tliere  was  no  trace 

of  effeminancy,  no  sobbing,  no  whinmg, 
to  move  the  ladies.  Lassade’s  oaint-Bris  was 
of  commanding  presence,  quiet  dignity : and 
vocally  the  larnous  bariioue  was  beyond  re- 
proach. But  future  penormances  will  give  a 
better  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  the 
vocal  and  dramatic  characteristics  of  these 
glories  of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera. 

Magini-Coletii  as  de  . cs  was  acceptable 
from  a dramatic  standpoint,  but  vocally  nis 
performance  was  disappointing  on  account  of  a 
constant  use  of  the  tremolo.  The  incidental 
solos  of  the  minor  characters  were  respectably 
•nven.  and  the  male  ensembles  were  as  a rule 
effective. 

i.  The  highest  praise  is  due  Albani  for  her 
ympatuetic,  womanly  portrayal  of  Valen- 
iiuo.  It  was  tender  without,  sentimental- 
ity. it  was  strong  without  hysteri- 
cal exaggeration.  Her  modesty  was  the 
modesty  of  a pure  woman,  seen  even  in 
the  avowal  of  her  passion  ,an  avowal  wrung 
from  her  in  the  hour  oi  danger;  not  disguised 
coquetry,  as  certain  Valentines  enact  the  part. 
The  purity  of  her  voice  was  equal  to 
tliat  of  her  dramatic  presentation.  The 
conflicting  passions  were  spontaneously 
expressed;  there  was  no  churning  of  emotion. 
Vaieutiue  suffered  on  the  stage,  and  told  her 
; sufferings  in  pure  and  touching  song.  It  was  a 
i remarkably  strong  performance,  vocally  and 
;« dramatically.  Miss  Peitiglani  sang  her 
• bravura  with  considerable  skill,  and 
Miss  Kavogli  disappointed  as  the  Page.  Her 
strength  undoubtedly  lies  in  direct  and  pas- 
sionate appeal,  as  in  Orfeo;  not  in  half-serious 
parts,  where  there  must  be  a display  of  bravura. 
The  chorus  was,  as  a whole,  salisfacfory ; al- 
i though  the  older  members  of  the  audience 
gn-etud  a-  quaintances  of  long  standing.  The 
scenery  was  adequate,  though  the  realist  might 
"e  fouud  just  reasons  for  criticism.  The  least 

satisfactory  decoration  of  tlie  stage  was  the 
■ allot. 

I '1  he  audience  was  loud  in  demonstrations  ot 
delight,  and  the  chief  singers  were  applauded 
' again  and  again.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
any  enforcement  of  modern  rules.  iho 
sin"f‘r-,  bowed  tlieir  acknowledgments, 
and  the  co  iductor  allowed  them  the  neces- 
sary intervals  of  time.  Mr.  Vianesi  led  with 
| authority,  and.  with  a few  exceptions,  jyith  dis- 
cr'  tiou  and  effect.  , , , 

Tli".  opera  this  evening  will,  bo  Delibes  s 
. • Lakin  ' with  tlie  following  cast';  Van  Zandt. 
|De  Vignc.  Klein,  B lUCrni  i?ter.  Edouard  do 
' haldini,  Montariol. 


iieszke.  Martapoura,  hmal 


’ Philip  Hale. 


TKrsi  Jimcniin  was  evidently  i ml  loosed, 
lier  intonation  was  frequ^uy  false  and  her 
voice  was  not  uuder  comioLV-S'or  was  her  musi- 
cal intelligence  so  marital,  ©or  was'  her  dra- 
matic influence  on  the  hearer  so  potent  on  this 
occasion  that  her  iuii(lo:ity.tp  tlie  true  pitch 
and  her  vocal  faults  could' be  overl<j>oked  o^or- 
gotten.  She  w 
selection r and 

nacht.”  The  a ~ — __ 

the  Weber  number  was  repeated.  1 . H. 


Jl 


MARIE  VAN  ZANDT. 


Her 


First  Appearance 
Boston  as  Lakme. 


in 


A Creation  of  Oriental  Languor, 
of  Exotic  Perfume. 


Patti  Will  Not  Sing  Thursday 
Evening  in  Lucia.” 


MRS.  JOACHIM’S  RECITAL. 

Mrs.  Amalie  Joachim  gave  the  second  of  her 
| song  recitals  yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Halt  She  was  assisted  in  duets  by  Miss  Villa 
Whitn,  y White.  The  accompaniments  were 
Played  by  Dr.  Kullerborn.  The  programme  was 
as  follows: 

" I in  wunderschbnon  Mount  Mai,”  “Ans 
>euien  Tlirameu  »prie<sen,”  "Die  Hose,  die, 
lie.”  “Wenu  ich  in  deine  Augen  seh,”  “ Ich ! 
11  meins  Seele  tauchen,”  “ L’nd 
esstcus  die  Blutncn,”  "Ich  grolie 
lit,”  from  Schumann's  “ Dichterllobe ;” 

, erlang  ii  ciner  Sceie  nach  ihrem  Jesus,” 
(1077;;  “ Liebster  Herr  Je  u.”  Bach; 

|®ume,”  'Vagner;  " Uiilie  sues  Lienclieii  ” 

' Miunelied,”, Brah ms;  " l.Tihefangenheit,” 

I cr;  “ FruehliugsnacliC,”  Schumann  and 
duets  ol  Schumann:  "An  den  Abeud- 
An  die  Nachtigali,”  " Pfluecket  Rosen 
in.”  * Scham  Blucinelein.” 


“ Lakme,”  by  Delibes,  was  given  in  French 
last  evening  at  tbe  Mechanics’  Hall  auditorium 
by  the  opera  company  under  the  management 
of  Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau.  ihe  cast 
was  as  follows : _ , _ 

(Iler  original  creation  and  first  appearance  b^py1<rne 

Mai /.V.  . .V.  .*.*.  .*•  - Ida  Klein 

£llen ’ Bauermeister 

xukaWtha ! ‘ ' ‘ ‘ .’ -Kdouard  de  Reszke 

: Frederic :* : : : : : : : : v 

(His  first  appearance.) mrialdllll 

Montariol 

This  opera  of  Delibes,  written  for  Miss  v an 
I Zandt.  and  first  brought  out  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  Paris,  April  14,  1883,  is  described  by 
' Camille  Beilaigue  as  " Madame  Chrysantheme 
‘ in  music.”  Detailed  analysis  of  the  opera  would 
be  only  an  eulargement  of  the  comparison.  The 
I story  is  simple,  straightforward,  coherent,  and 
not  without  a certain  interest ; and  yet  Bel  laigue 
, is  right  when  he  complains  of  the  modern  and 
false  note  struck  by  the  introduction  of  officers 
with  caps  and  sashes,  " misses,”  with  fash- 
ionable costumes,  parasols  and  gloves.  “The 
contrast  betweeii  tbe  poetry  of  the  Orient  and 
the  civilization  of  Europe  shocks  me:  it  docs 
not  divert  me.  Meyerbeer  steered  clear  of  this 
! rock,  for  you  would  not  gladly  see  Vasco  de 
I Gama  in  the  uniform  of  a Lieutenant  of  a Portu- 
guese vessel.”  Tbe  music  of  Delibes  is  excecd-j 
ingly  well  made.  There  is  originality,  melody, 
knowledge,  discretion,  glowing  color,  exotic' 
perfume.  But.  somehow,  in  book  and  music 
there  is  not  oue  drop  of  human  blood,  there  is 
not  one  throb  <3t  a racked  heart.  ihere 
are  no  violent  or  overwhelming  pas- 
sions. Grace  and  daintiness  might  well 
be  exchanged  for  occasional  coarseness 
or  even  brutality.  Earnestness  is  missing. 
The  characters  are.  to  be  sure,  carved  with  great 
care,  and  so  are  red  and  whito  chessmen,  ibe 
proportions  of  the  action  are  small,  as  though 
the  stage  were  seen  through  the  larger  end  of 
the  opera  glass.  And  even  the  la.st  child  of  a 

out,"  wueii  sue  quietly  --- 

datura  stramonium,  might  well  be  watched  in 
herreleaso  with  languid  curiosity,  as  though 
she  were  under  the  diamond  lens  imagined  by 
Fitz  James  O’Brien,  who  once  walked  and  loved 
our  Boston  streets,  and  afterward  gave  up  his 
fiery  ghost  in  the  shock  and  fury  ot  Southern 

So  might  one  speak  who  hankered  after  pro- 
fundity or  great  and  startling  effects.  But  is 
there  not  another  side?  In  these  days  of  over- 
instrumentation.  when  all  the  resources  of  the 
orchestra  are  employed  to  accentuate  a simple 
statement  or  swell  a commonplace,  is  it  not  a 
relief  to  find  a work  in  which  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  are  refined  taste  ami  skill  in 
mixing  tone-colors?  DoeB  melody  so  run  in  the 
streets  that  the  tunes  of  Delibes  may  /be  de- 
spised? Or  can  it  be  truthfully  said  that 
his  dramatic  instinct  was  undeveloped  or 
wholly  wanting?  The  story  in  a nutshell  is  old 
and  familiar;  tbe  love,  devotion  and  sacrifice  of 
a woman.  It  is  an  old  story,  and  yet  it  happens 
every  day,  and  the  scene  is  notcoulined  to  India. 
Is  there  no  tragic  stuff  in  tlie  life  and  death  of 
Lakm*?  it  is  true  that  there  are  no  hysterical 
outbursts;  her  eyes  are  not  red  with  weepi  ,g; 
she  does  not  suggest  the  application  of  a straight 
jacket.  This  daughter  of  tbe  Brahmin  suffers 
and  dies  with  quiet  dignity.  She  has  given  her 
love  and  proved  her  devotion.  When  her  lover 
is  ready  to  leave  her,  she  in  ready  to  die. 

This  strange  and  fascinating  creature,  whom 
love  alone  awakes  from  dreamy  contemplation, 
was  revealed  last  evening  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Van  Zandt.  Sho  was  not  ifierely  an  American 
woman  masquerading  in  loreign  dress.  She 
was  born  beneath  tlie  hot  sun;  in  her  childhood 
*he  had  watched  the  wild  swans  devouring  the 
lotus:  a maiden,  she  had  assisted  in  tlie  sacro  i 
riles.  Sho  knew  the  mysteries  hidden  from  the  j 
unworthy,  nut  she  had  not  known  love  until 
the  enemy  of  her  country  wooed  her.  All  this 
was  suggested  by  the  face,  the  bearing, 
the  gestures  of  Miss  Vau  Zandt. 

She  was  enveloped  in  an  Oriental 

atmosphere  as  well  as  in  the  costume  of  her 
laud.  Thero  was  a touch  of  savage  innocence; 
there  was  the  maidenly  awkwardness  in  her 
conversation  with  Gerald ; and  not  only  in  the 
conception  hut  also  in  the  detail  was  the  illusion 
preserved  from  her  first  appearance  until  il  ' 
curtain  fell.  That  this  perfume  of 
Orient  did  not  wholly  evaporate  in 
great  hall,  that  the  looker-on  was  cot 
of  it  and  influenced  by  it,  is  in  itself  the J“ 
praise.  N aiural  ly  the  effect  of  her  perid 
would  have  been  intensified  in  a sij 
more  suitable  room.  And  as  a sms 
now  he  uuiusi  to  pronounce  a lit 


/. 


Oier  light  voice  was 
intonation  was  not 
work  was  of  uneven  ni 

charm  by  the  artful  ic — _ 

at  times  her  bravura  was  crystalline,  delightful 
also  in  its  reedom,  its  spontaneity ; and  again  it 
was  labored  and  logy.  But  when  all  points,  vo- 
cal and  dramatic,  are  considered,  when  the 
necessary  allowances  for  the  conditions  that  . 
were  uniavorable  to  her  are  made,  her  perform-  l 
ance  was  one  of  singular  fascination. 

Mr.  Edouard  de  Iteszke  was  most  impressive  1 
as  the  Priest,  and  his  superb  singing  of  the  air 
in  the  second  act  was  a marvel  of  dignity,  man- 
liness. tenderness  and  vocal  skilL  Mr.  Montariol 
was  in  many  respects  an  admirable  Gerald. 
He  is  sincere  in  his  work,  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  capable  of  moments  that  thrill  and 
carry  all  before  him.  At  present  his  vocal  tech- 
nique is  not  always  equal  to  his  ambition,  but  he 
is  a tenor  of  uuusuallpromise.  Mr.  Martapoura 
was  a bluff  and  hearty  Frederic  with  a tremolo. 
'The  other  members  of  tue  cast  were  adeqnate. 

'The  work  of  the  chorus  (it  sang  in  Italian) 
and  the  orchestra  was  excellent,  and  Mr. 
Vianesi  showed  authority  and  taste.  Tue 
scenery  and  the  costumes  were  in  keeping  with 
the  general  excellence  of  the  performance. 
There  was  a ballet;  and  the  evolutions  were  of 
such  a wondrous  nature  that  even  the  sacred 
image  of  a Hindoo  god  was  brought  out  irom 
tlie  sanctuary  that  he,  too.  might  gaze  upon 
them. 

Unfortunately  there  was  a small  audience. 
The  fact  that  Miss  Van  Zandt,  who  created  the 
part  ot  Lakme  and  sang  with  tlie  greatest  suc- 
cess in  European  capitals,  made  her  first 
appearance  in  Boston  last  evening  in  an  unusu- 
ally good  company,  with  Edouard  de  Reszke  as 
the  Priest,  did  not  excite  a lively  interest  in  the 
musical  circles  of  this  city. 

The  optra  this  evening  will  be  Gounod's 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,”  and  the  following  6iugers 
will  take  part:  Emma  Eames.  De  Vigue,  Bauer- 
meister, Edouar  i de  Keszke,  Magim-Coietti. 
Montariol,  Martapoura,  Viviani,  Vaschetti, 
Rinaldiui  and  Jean  de  Reszke. 

Philip  Hale. 

IMPORTANT  AHROmtCEMERT. 

Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau  announce 
that  in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  Mme. 
Adelina  Patti  there  will  be  no  performance  on 
Thursday  night,  March  17.  at  the  Mechanics’ 
Building  auditorium.  The  performance  of 
“Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  advertised  for  to- 
morrow (Thursday).  March  17,  will  he  give 
Saturday  evening.  March  26.  Tickets  purchase 
for  Thursday  night’s  performance  will  be  go( 
for  Saturday.  March  26,  or  parties  so  desirK 
can  have  their  money  refunded  at  the  box  office  ' 
of  the  Tremont  Theatre. 

EMMA  EAMES. 


A Fine  Performance  of  Gou- 
nod’s “ Romeo  and  Juliet.” 


Gounod’s  "Romeo  and  Juliet”  was 
evening  in  French  at  tlie  Mechanics  Ha 
auditorium  by  tho  Abbey.  Sclioeffel  and  Grau 

Company.  The  cast  was  as  ^ows:  Eamc; 

ouliette : , 

(Her  first  appearance  here.) 

. Jane  de  VigncW 

Stephano iiauermvist  r j 

Gertrude. '//.....Edouard  tie  Reszke 

I rerc  Laurent Maginl-Colettl 

Capulet Montariol 

Tybalt. Martapoura 

Mercutio. ••••■••  viviani . 

Le  I)uc  de  ^ I 

G re  gone * Rinaldim 

Romeo  ° .* .* .’ .* .* -* -* -* -* -*  * - • -Jean  de  Keszke 

A few  words  concerning  the  history  and  liar 
ture  of  “ Romeo  and  Juliet  ” may  not  be  re-j 
garded  as  irrelevant  before  the  performance  o 
last  evening  is  discussed.  It  was  first  brought 
out  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  Paris.  April -7, 
1S67  Caroline  Carvalno  was  the  Juliet,  Michot 
was  Romeo,  and  Cazeaux  was  Friar  Lawrence 
It  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  Open 
Comique  where  Juliet  was  sung  in  tuf“ 
Carvalho.  Dalti,  Isaac  aud  Heilhron.  It  v. 
first  given  at  the  Grand  Opera  >ov.  2S.  lbS. 
There  were  a few  slight  changes  in  the  must 
a ballet  was  introduced,  and  the  chief  part 
were  sung  by  Adelina  Patti  and  Jean  an 
Edouard  % Keszke.  Patti  was  replaccam  Ui- 
i»v  Hardee  Eames.  Kscalftis  and  Melba.  ^ 
Eaines  made  her  debut,  as  Juliet  March  13  W 
and  the  de  Reszkes  and  MartaiBura  were  in  tli 

caThe  text  ot  Bar  bier  and  Carre  follows  close1 
the  tragedy  of  Shakspeare,  and  in  j 

stances  the  English  words  are  translated.  Ihe 
am  a few  chanpes  for  musical  purpos. 
Stephano  is  a transformed  Bal hihti  ai 
celebration  of  the  marriage  feast  of  Juliet  at. 
Paris  and  in  tho  opera  Juliet  awakens  from  h 
<1  nursed  sleep  and  finds  once  more  her  Borne 
form  a tragic  opera  there  must  be  theco 
volitional  death  duet,  bv.%  with 
tions  unusual  >everence  is  paid  to  tno  text 
the  dramatist.  f ThcTuoiogUB  ot  the  P^y  is  u» 
an  i there  is  an  exposition  ot  the  argument , lb 

idea,  admirably  earned  °^'T“he°orT 
Berlioz;  nor  if  the  Greek  tneon  oi  i 
chorus  were  to  ho  auhered  to,  shou 
the  chief  characters  appear  in  the  tablea 
There  is  the  all.  and  Capulet  remembers  " 
a aigii  the  day  he  wore  a visor,  and  could  ti 
a whispering  tale  in  a fair  lady  s ear.  such 
■vvnnlri  nleise  ” There  is  tho  meew^k  ot  t 
lovers.  I hen  come  in  turn  the  balcony  scei 
the  scene  in  tlio  Friar  s cell,  the  duel,  tue  flip 
Romeo  from  Juliet’s  chamoor.  the  taking 
notmn  tho  epithalumium,  the  feign 
of  Juliet  an  I the  final  parting  int 
Rom,  o takes  the  poison.  Juliet  awako 
itoolate.  aud.  stabbing  herself,  <•' 
us  of  her  lover.  , . .. 

Stiie  first  opera.  Romeo  and  Julie 
mi'ii  by  Benda.  It  began  with  the  set 
[aiod  took  for  his  tourth  act.  I here  w« 
cliaractcrs.no  finales,  no  great  i 
Seles  ami  much  spoken  dialogue.  In  the  1 
BtJunel  awakes  in  time,  and  the  lovers  deej 
Xmsuivcs  betrothed  and  receive  thecougrsl 
' ..ions  of  the  attendants.  A dozen  optras  "J 
J6  same. title  have _ .since  been  t 
tag« 
dial 


lioo  and  Jiiaut " oi  U6uuod  morel y 

, i;Atl° 11  of  **  Faust  *.*  " Is  the  taleut 
or  uounoil  the  simple  talon t of  assimilation  i 
for  these  chit rgros  have  boon  brought  airainst 
him  und  his  Komea’*  lie  is  accused  of  re- 
peatuiR  and  eniarifiuR  his  mannerisms: 
such  as  suspensions  or  the  ninth  und 
eleventh;  the  oonaiant  use  of  the 
chords  of  the  second  and  six-four;  thecompara- 
jjve laosonco  oi  the.  tome  in  the  bass.  They  say 
that  he  Is  so  eclectic  that  lu-  borrows  freely  from 
Uach  and  Handel,  Schumann,  Beriioz  and  Wag. 
nor.  Iheso  things  may  ail  oc  true;  out  Hounod 
lias  his  own  caenot,  his  own  hall-mark.  Von 
recognize  his  music  when  you  bear  it:  you  do 
not,  confound  it  with  tuat  of  his  rivals.  It  is 
the  habit  to  comparo  ''Romeo  and  Juliet  ” with 
raust;  but  to  wlml  purpose"  The  drama  of 
Bhaksueare  Is  one  long  duot;  and  lu  the  opera 
it  is  broken  four  tunes.  No  wonder  that  Kossim 
shook  his  head  at  the  tuought  of  these  duels 
when  the  text  was  offered  Kim.  For  even  Uni 
most  impassioned  conversation  ol  lovers  in- 
comes monotonous.  In  "Romeo”  there 
is  undoubtedly  a Inch  of  energy 
of  dramatic  contrasts.  The  chorus  is 

sparingly  employed,  and  only  in  the  duel  scene 
is  there  a broad  choral  effect.  The  m uor  char- 
acters are  not  so  sharply  drawn  as  Manila 
Valentine,  at  al... Nor  does  Gounod  in  "Komeo 
and  Juliet  over  reach  the  dramatic  heights  of 
the  second  act  and  the  garden  scene  ot  " Faust  ’’ 
.there  are  constant  echoes  ot  the  more  fa- 
mous opera  ill  melody  and  Instrumentation. 

Liiut  the  duets  in  the  balcony  scene  and  Ju- 
liet s room  could  only  have  been  written  by 
Gounod ; the  trio.in  the  Friar’s  cell  is.un  inspired 
page;  tne  banishment  of  Komeo  is  a marked  ex- 
ample ol  operatic  otlect;  and  the  technical  mas- 
tery, ot  the  composer  is  soon  in  every  number. 

it  is  true  there  is  the  same  exhibition  ot  bis 
dual  uature  hi  " Komeo"  as  in  "Faust.’’  There 
is  the  oal  conflict.  He  stands  hesitating  between’ 
the  portal  ot  the  church  and  tlio  tioor  of  the 
bndai  chain  her. 

Last  evening  the  prologue  was  omitted  and 
there  were  ether  cuts;  but  even  then  the  curtuin 
did  not  lull  until  nearly  midnight.  From  the 
begminug  to  tho  end  n was  a pertormance  that 
^memorable  in  the  history  ot  opera  in 

The  outree  of  Miss  Fames  was  awaitod  with 
eager  interest,  and  when  sho  enteren  the  ball 
room  she  was  warmly  greeted  by  the  audience. 
Tier  natural  charms  are  such  that  the  judicious 
critic  should  listen  blindiolded.  Her  voice  is 
fresh,  full,  rich,  unspoiled.  it  is  a 
dramatic  soprano,  a noble  instrument  for 
the  dtspiay  of  passionate  art. 
Only  when  sue  goes  nbovo  the  stall  is  there  a 
slight  suspicion  of  hardness,  bhe  has  been  ad- 
mirably taught.iHer  tones  are  firm  ami  even  ; sho 
sings  with  ease  and  without  grimaces;  she  lias 
mastered  the  science  of  breathing;  her  attack  is 
precise  ; she  indulges  in  no  evil  tricks  irom  ig- 
norance or  for  the  sake  oi  apolauso.  Altuough  she 
is  not  by  nature  a bravura  singer,  her  voice 
made  pliable  by  patient  study,  lends  UsoU'graco- 
f ully  to  runs  and  flourishes ; and  so  the  waltz- 
song,  Gounod's  sacrifice  to  llie  vinuososlup  of 
the  Carvalho,  did  not  seem  interpolated 
and  impertinent,  but  the  natural  expres- 
sion ol  tho  joy  of  Juliet,  who  had 
been  till  then,  a stranger  to  the  world”  As 
an  actress.  Miss  Fames  is.  first  of  all,  free  from 
exageratiou.  She  does  not  mouth ; she  does  not 
turn  and  twist,  and  even  in  the  moments  of 
tender  feeling  or  ourumg  tove  she  is  statu- 
esque. Ibis  artistic  moderation  may  bring  with 
it  the  reproach  oi  coldness.  Yet  her  Juliet  was 
first  simple,  tender  and  girlish;  then  devoted 
and  womanly.  There  were  no  stormy  gusts  of 
1 Passion,  there  was  no  hot  and  rebellious  blood  ■ 
i but,  as  Juliet,  she  was  a constant  deiight  to  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

Jean  do  Keszke  was  dramatically  and  vocally  I 
an  ideal  Romeo  of  opera.  In  wooing  he  was  ir- 
resistible ; in  the  duel  scone  lie  rose  to  the  high 
pitch  of  intensity.  There  was  a rare  mix- 
ture of  the  passion  of  youth  and 

the  full  manhood  of  art.  Justly  has  he  been 
called  the  lyric  tragedian.  And  Edouard,  his 
brother,  was  not  merely  an  humblo  friar; 
he  was  the  incarnation  of  pontifical 
dignity.  These  men  may  best  be 

descriued  by  words  of  Gounod,  spokon  once  to 
lHanslick:  "Self-abnegation  is  tbe  first  virtue  of 
singer ; the  true  artist  identifies  himself  with 
Us  work;  he  does  not  have  his  own  personality 
“tefore  his  eyes.” 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  contributed  to 
;he  pleasure  of  the  eveniug,  and  tho  work  of 
.ho  chorus  and  orchestra  under  Mr.  Viauesi’s 
[direction  was  eminently  satisfactory.  The 
scei^y- was  more  tuan  adequate;  it  was  excel- 
|JSHPr  fh0  audience  wa.  , nthusiastic  and  the 
singers  were  repeatedly  called  before  the 
:urtam. 

/There  will  be  no  performance  this  evening. 

- riday  night  Gluck  s * Orieo”  and  Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria  Rusticana'  will  be  given  with  the 
allowing  casts:  "Orfeo,”  Sofia  Ravogli  (first  ap- 
’earance),  Bauermeister  and  Giulia  Ravogli;  [ 
cavalleria  Rusticana,  ” Emma  Fames.  Giulia 
n^faraiice)  ^da*’mi"^cdlit't'  and  Valero  (first  ap- 
Philif  Hale.  I 

| A NEW* ORPHEUS' 

| Giulia  Ravogli  in  the  Opera, 
of  Gluck.  j 


!mma  Eames  as  Sai 

.1 

Mascagni’s  MglgtfiU, 

'0rf,00’’  was  given  last  evenu. 

|fhe  Mechanics’  Hall  Auditorium  by  the  <M  ■ 
£nder  ‘be  management  of  Messrs.  Abbey, 
3rfe°effel  and  Crrau'  and  with  this  cast: 

L’AmoVc.V.V ■ ...Giulia-  IlavogU 

Euridice .Bauermeisler 

EtusHcan^”01  °Wed  b>’  MascaBDi’s  “Cavalleria 

Bantuzza ^ 

Lola Kamos 

Lucia .GlnJia  Kavogli 

Mflo * Miss  Bauermelsier 

**'*•  iUaglnl-Coletli 

pt  appearance  here.') ' Valero 


r ii  the  poem'  of  Unutoro  de  Calzablgi  were  pro-  I 

seiitod  in  these  days  to  a compos,-,-  „f  oporns.  ho  ! 
might  with  reason  rejoct  It,,  saying:  "I  find 
here  uo  stuff  for  musical  treatment.  There  »ro 
threo  characters,  and  tho  notion  is  reduced  to 
the  ,clmso  of  a wife.  When  slio  is  caught  sho 
does  not  trust  her  husband.  The  scene  butwoon 
Orphous  nnd  tlm  furies  might  bo  made  dra- 
matic; yet  tho  composer  would  hero  bo  handi- 
capped. for  lio  would  vlo  with  tradition; 
and  tho  fabled  chant  of  Orpheus,  ' 
although  heard  only  in  imagination, 
would  surpass  the  mightiest  effort  of  tho 
composer,  lho  subjoct  is  cold ; the  action  is  an 
nntique  frieze;  the  figures  would  not  move  tho 
pcoplo  of  this  tired,  fretted  and  dying  century 
modern  instrumentation  would  bo  out  of  place ; 
goigoous  coloring  would  lie  incongruous’  the 
music  would  be  frozen.  On  the  o^  her  hand 
Vorgu’s  story  of  rustic  chivalry,  a lustful  and 

t>lmfinntJ'i*:0f  T °f  !Sicllia"  'ibage  life,  must  lire 
1 lie  tron/y  °f  drjvniatisc  aud  maker  ot  operas 
Here  's  realism;  here  is  truth.  What  are 

Url0i  i1"' ilhu  1'jlysian  li,|l,ls  and  Orpheus 
picking  at  his  liarn  against  the  Raster  festival 
the  lust  of  lurridu,  the  revenge  of  Alfio,  the 
reckless  vanity  of  Lola,  the  agony  of  Santuzza? 
SB’s . ks . 'lu  not  grope  their  way  in 
Uiev  tlllJ  mist,;  1 iey  UVIJ’  O'oy  palpitate, 
tnoy  dwell  in*  every  country.  Tur- 

ruiu  and  Lola  arc  to-day  in  ]>i*r- 

lin  and  Boston.  Moscow  and  Madrid.  1 Or 
Allio  whips  lus  horses  over  Western  plains 
Even  at  tins  moment  the  lieait  of  Santuzza 
breaks  m some  New  England  village.  Wher- 
ever  men  and  women  play  out  tho  drama  of 
}“«■  *bey  may  see  m these  stage  characters  tin-, 
incarnations  ot  caprices  and  passions  they 
themselves  know  or  have  known.” 

?.t(fvor  a century  ago,  in  the  days  of  artificial 
emotion  and  false  sentiment,  ot  powder  and 
patches  and  perfumed,  painted  fans;  when 
speech  was  a poisoned  epigram  and  a book  was 
a oiig-drawn  sneer;  the  noble  simplicity,  the 
duect  melody,  the  dramatic  stab  of  the  music  of 
thriUed  the  jadod  hearet-s  of  Vienna  and 
laris.  The  despair  ot  Orplieus  on  the 
stage  was  accompanied  by  tho  sobs 

in  the  audience.  Rousseau  spoke  tor 
the  moil,  of  his  time  when  lio 

i hl,ice  one  can  have  so  much  pleas- 
ure for  two  hours.  1 see  that  life  may  bo  worth 
Eying-  Hie  women  wept  at  the  sight  of  such 
.fin  V*y*  a,'<\irfc*’le£tod  that  it  was  confined  to 
the  stage.  Many  were  victims  of  musical  hys- 
teria, a complaint  not  unknown  to  the  women 
ot  our  day.  and  often  associated  with  tlio  ap- 
pearance of  a pianist  or  a singer.  The  beautiful 

Ti?»7c^lnas8e--'vas  Il?t  0Illy  ouo  who  toasted 
that  she  was  greedy  lor  tins  particular  sor- 

l'hehixmyoetUwoeU,°  °P6ra  al°ne'  l°  u“auy  fully 
,,d'be  man  Gluck  was  not  without  wily  arts. 

He  knew  the  value  ot  advance  notices;  he  em- 
ployed pamphleteers ; lie  himself  wrote  lor  tho 
!•  ° day,’  bie  knew  the  Value  of 

a”E/b<‘>sis.  He  opposed  simplicity  to  oruatenoss; 
appaient  sincerity  to  evident  affectation  Ho 
took  lus  suojects  Irom  mythology,  for  it  was  the 
fashion  ot  tne  lime ; but  fm  put  into  tho  mouths 
i ot  lus  cnaracters  a natural,  human  voice  Ho 
’ ; ^uew  the  value  of  the  orchestra  hi  “cceutSkting 
or  reiiev lug  soug.  He  broke  away  from  certain 
traditions,  but  he  still  remembere-i  tno  sweet 
charm  ot  Neapolitan  melodv.  And  by  his 
genius  he  put  the  breath  ol  life  into  the  con 
ventioual  lay  figures  of  the  stage. 

Mascagni,  too,  knows  the  value  of  direct- 
vlolei.‘1’  c°ntrasts;  He,  too.  wKh- 
at ‘the  Ktiv  Hary  1.encins;  oi  parade,  ihrusts 

bower  of  the  human  voice.  He  would  ue 
meiffrof  Glum^n°hletd^  the  10rce  oi  the  state® 

I 

accompany  ”‘U  ® Choice  oi  ^strumeuts  that  ! 

,„i°  compare  together  composers  of  different 
generauons  is  a futile,  if  not  impossible  task 
The  juxtaposition  ot  the  old  and  new  last  even- 
ing showed,  however,  that  certam 
ments  of  a dramatic  composer’s  nature 
delving  time,1Ch’n'«e<J'  mocking  fashmu, 
et’erj'to  suitL|iis  auiffmme^Tfio  h*w  ofHjrpheus 

two  women.  For  did  the  lire  and  furv  of  Al  ts 
cagm  las  on  the  serenity  and  diguity  of  Glurk 
/hora  Orpheus  is  m those  days  ot  cuts 
and  abbreviations  the  character  Orplieus  Miss 

ouS^\^lWUilhl:eTU,llu°  d^>tTa";d  tvUh- 

<•  out  inagnotism.  l5he  did  not  tasten  tne  evi 

(she  did  uot  arrest  the  attention.  As  i*  singer 
Une  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  Her 
/tones  are  imperfectly  produced,  fnd  sue 
j has  not  yet  masmred  Tor  un‘a  ij  “ 
deUauned  with  considerable  intelligence  hue 
li.canlabile  and  bravura  her  intonation  was  not 
;ya>;/  vue  anu  her  tones  were  uneven,  in  tl?o 
TV  au  °i  1110  first  act,  which  was  written  by 
Bo rtom,  and  not  i.v  Guick,  she  iiiumdiloed  a 
cadenza,  which  was  it  variation  m me  one  lust 
by  yiar.upt.  1 ho  famous  " Oho  Faro  ” was 
uelneied  with  genuine  moling,  though  it  has 
been  better  sung  in  tins  town,  “tor  sister  Sofia 
J ,“s  Ear)  nice,  anu  her  personal  appearance  alone 
M as  a sufficient  excuse  lor  me  lndelaugaOlo  real 

au Us  P,rS£f  ‘IS'1''  Blw  suowTuIe  saum 
tauus  m tone  production  mat  wore  markmi 
in  the  periormanco  ot  Giulia;  ner  voice  isagrae. 
able  ill  qlaainy,  and  sho  was  graceful  inaction  ' 

Hip  work  ot  the  chorus  ctnnot  be  hearum 
praised.  It  was  lusty,  it  was  earnest*  uui  lho 
I w ,M0t  ’u"avs  Precise,  tno® ff/toimUon 

(Mas  at  tunes  impure,  and  iuue  aiiem i,,,. 

oTgTic  10  dyllailllC  contrast.  Tim  music 
oi  ij-iucK,  on  account  ot  its  aDu-nvnr 
simplicity,  demands  absolute  purity  of  tone  and 
cliasteiiess  oi  expression.  The  scenery  « as  aue- 
Qiiatc  and  tno  fust  tableau  was  well  arrm,g,‘d 

Elvsiail * 6 m-a d « Ulat  SUWcM  lolicity  iimjio 

Llysian  holds  consisted  m tlm  ability  to 
execute  the  toe-dnU,  anu  in  the  scone 
were  U1°  of  ^!°W  tlu>  ovolutmns 

the  tlireeffieaded  dogITnh  ovMS*  unusual 
ieit  tlio  staj^c.  1 jic  curUiin 
lnc  OJL  Orplieus,  and  Eurydico 

lias  not  arecaneu  to  l lie.  bnu  anu  Orpneus  wero 

hearty/61016  Ul°  curEain'  and  thc  applause  was 

Mascagni’s  opera  was  given  at  InMf  "uHtii 

n°was  a!Tdeatiun V .Pr0lJL'r  8piru’  xNot  that 
it  was  an  ideal  i>erforinaiice.  lor  the  choree 

strongthOUKt.IO/Uu  Wlt"  a fimuotony  of  tone- 
stiongth,  and  piano  anu  lorte  were 
apparently  without  meaning.  But  tim  cinef 

fi^'TT?r°Ug‘1J  ^ oompetent,  and  ior  tho 
nist  time  the  nearer  uad  an  opportunity  ol 
judging  the  lustrumentatibn  of  Mascagni  as  re- 
Eames  bLa  ''-eii-equipped  orchestm  Alls, 

Eames  sang  ner  music  admirably,  she  dressed 
nftmTi1U|01e  “I’ljropnateiy  than  the  Santuzzas 
S aclod  wu“  discretion,  li  ' 

i e w as  an  absence  oi  volcanic  passion,  mere 
d^teenco  of  exaggeration,  borne  of 


| nor  by  play  was  very  oimctivu,  aim  me  porrorn 
I unco  itia  whole  was exci-lmiit.  Still  liurgroatef 
oliarms  uro  ntco  and  voice,  W ffoihcc  sue  tm 
tho  lempuriunout  ol  tho  paMionato  actroM  rol 

IMliiuH  lO  1)0  hl’nll.  JillT.i  Wi-rO  OCr.iHRUl.ll  nlllt.-i] 

mid  suggestions  o n a iciunoraiuent'l 

in  her  Mamuzza,  blit  tlio  pcrformauco,  nr.t- 
matlcully.  snowed  careful  training  rather  than  | 
natural  iiwtinuu  Tiinddu,  the  village  breaker 
of  hearts,  was  exceedingly  well  played  by  Mr. 
Valero,  and  his  singing  was  satisfactory, 
although  in  stormy  outuursts  a heavier  voice 
was  needed,  in  the  Norenadu  and  me  lure- 
well  to  his  mother  ho  left  Utile  to  | 
be  desired,  ami  tlio  drinking  song  w its  sung 
With  becoming  swagger.  Tne  detail  of  tlio' 
stage  business  between  him  and  .Santuzza, 
us  well  us  that  betweeu  Ainu  aim 
ldmsell,  was  capital.  The  same  may  be 
sunt  oi  the  stage  business  as  a whom.  All  in  all. 
it  was  a stirring,  hot  performance  of  this  nerves 
rasping,  iieitri • moving  melodrama,  and  it  uiado 
a profound  impression. 

fills  afternoon  at  1.45  "Martha”  will  be 
given,  with  1‘atti,  Falmri,  Valero  ami  Novara  ns 
the  quartette.  Mr.  Ariitti  will  lead.  This  even- 
ing urn  opera  will  be  " I'aust,”  with  tho  lollow- 
ing  cast:  Emma  Fames,  no  Vigne,  Bauorineis- 
tor,  Fd.  do  Roszue.  Jiassalle,  Vasclietti  and  Jean 
do  Reszke. 

I'll  imi*  Hale. 


IJ 


MR.  M ’DOWELL’S  RECITAL.  j 

Mr.  E.  A.  MacDowell  gave  yesterday  afternoon  1 
the  last  of  three  pianoforte  recitals  in  Chicker- 
ing  Hall.  Ho  played  Mozart's  fantasia  in  L>,  a 
Bach-Saint  Samis  arrangement:  Schubert'  p 
moment  musical  op.  04,  No.  a.  and  imprornpti 
op.  90,  No.  2;  a group  of  Ins  own  pieces;  ai 
etude  and  two  waitzes  by  Chopin ; au  improv 
' iso  by  Martucei,  now  tho  director  ol  tin  ? 
Bologna  Conservatory;  a nocturne  by  Grieg, 
ami  Balakirefl’s  Oriental  lantasy.  " Islam, 
which  Mr.  Friedheim  played  m SUsinert  Halil 
last  spring. 

It  was  an  interesting  concert.  Mr.  Mac/ 
Dowell  played  with  true  musical  spirit.  alJ 
though  in  tho  Mozart  fantasia  he  turned  the 
allegretto  into  a presto.  H.s  own  composition! 
stiow’ed,  as  played  by  him,  the  poetic  side  ot  hid 
nature,.  They  always  interested;  tiled 
at  times  perplexed;  they  at  times  charmed] 


were  sometimes  jostled  and  disl 

tui  bed.  Ho  was  warmly  applauded  by  an  apl 
I preciative  audience. 


2-/ 
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CAUSERIE. 


A Remarkable  Performamj 
of  Gounod’s  "Faust.” 


Three  Male  Singers  of  Heroi 
Proportions. 


Adelina  Patti  Sings  ^Hoine,  S\^ 
Home/’  in  “ Martha,” 


Saturday  afternoon  Flotow's  » Martha  ” w 
™ at  the  Mechanics’  Hall  auditorium  by  V. 
orce  auxiliary  to  tho  company  under  the 
affoment  of  Messrs.  Abbey.  Schoeffel  and  Cl 
A!f;,raPattl  was  Martha*  Miss  Fabbri  NJ 
and  Va,Cr°  and  Xoyara  wero  the.  fa] 

J.1  U”  et’  ,(In  this  connection  it  mayl 
inte.csting  to  recall  the  fact  that  Edouardl 

tl?o  Th0eTSw  rnKet  tp  Maria  Litta’s  Martha 
Ja  TihRaif°  Ha,10n-  Pans,  in  1878.)  i\Ir  Ardi 
cure  n rCt0r‘  Th«e  was  a very  largo  aud 
ence,  the  largest,  so  far;  of  the  present  season. 

crmcisPmf0pT"Ce  d°f*nt,t  cal1  forextonde 
criticism  latti  sang  "The  Last  RoseofSuu 

of  i’i,a  ^Eat  and  honest  was  the  enjomer 
o the  audience.  She  then  introduced^ 
familiar  version  of  “ Homo.  Sweet  Home  ’’  j 
glided  over  Flotow’s  music  as  an  expcriei^ 

work  o,|CchWCre  "0t  wol‘  1,al'a»codUn  NorwiJ 


. * ““Ot,  Uliu  Sf 

niffncss  to  pay  tne  speculator’s  dHca  i 

eagerness  to  crowd  tlio  hall,  tho  ^wtst 

l ui.lic  mind  may  be  a source  of  wonder  t ■ 
te,fcisJ*,0ta  national  or  puroly.rf 

w hcrever  the  song  bird  alights  The  svmiJ* 

iinvVin  maC<!  e<maHy  icntn.  Wljethi* 
sings  in  opera  or  concert,  whether  it  is  H J 
raD?  di®  ?r  “Home.  SweetHj 
ers  aro"appy?d  a“  th°  suecUitoi*san5“ 


.. ^7hi  reproach  a r'eSpccPible  citizen  for  his 
oiJe.  ho  may  reply  as  follows:  “ These  men 
|4  women  von  speak  of  may  bo  all  very  well 
their  wav.  but  I liko  Patti.  1 am  fond  of 
, artha.’  It's  the  first  opera  I ever  heard  It 
raises  me.  1 know  tho  tunes.  Your  heavy 
fo.ras  bore  me.”  His  wife  wishes  to  see  tho 
tresses  and  the  diamonds.  His  daughter  hopes, 
with  tho  aid  of  an  ope-ra  glass,  to  detect  the  age 
of  tho  singer,  and  she  searches  anxiously  for  a 
[crinkle.  The  little  boy  is  taken,  that  in  after 
J cars  ho  may  say,  "I  heard  her.”  Audit  you 
I bould  talk  learnedly  to  the  respectable  citizen 
of  modern  operatic  art  and  dramatic  instinct  ana 
■temperament  and  musical  intellectuality,  he 
Ivouid  pity  you.  or.  finally  losing  patience, 
fwould  exclaim:  "My  dear  sir.  1 do  not  go 

Jto  the  theatre  or  the  opera  to  be  instructed, 
fl  go  to  lie  amused.  I vawu  at  that  which 
I gives  vou  enjoyment.  You  have  no  more 
ight  to  dictate  my  amusements  to  me,  to 
dor  me  to  listen  to  Meyerbeer  or  Gounod. 
ian  you  have  to  regulate  my  Sunday  dinner  or 
f choice  of  novels,  lam  not  a musician,  but.  X 
know  what  l like.  You  may  say  that  Patti 
•sings  'Home,  Sweet  Homo’  with  false  and 
Imawkisn  sentiment,  but  1 do  not  agree  with 
lyou.  Tuera’s  only  one  Patti.  Call  hor  a music 
‘box  as  often  as  you  please.  I like  such  music 
boxes.” 

* * 

Saturday  evening  there  was  a remarkable 
performance  of  “Paust,”  with  the  following 
cast: 

Mnreberita Emma  Eamcs 

Slebvl  .Miss  lie  Vlgne 

.Marta  M iss  Bauermeister 

Mephistopheies Edouard  de  Eeszse 

Valentino Lassidle 

Wagner aaoliettt 

| must Jean  de  lieszke 

Mr.  Viauesi  was  the  director. 

* *- 

It  seldom  happens  that  after  a great  perform- 
lco  of  this  deservedly  popular  work  oi  Gounod 
1 re  conversation  is  concerning  the  supreme 
iieritofllie  Faust,  tho  Valentine,  the  Mephts- 
Topheles  of  the  evening.  For,  in  spite  of  the 
\ ascinatiou  that  a stage  embodiment  ot  Satan 
■Iways  exorcises  over  many,  who  thus  have  an 
sportunity  of  modifying  or.  strengthening 
eir  own  convictions  concerning  the  appear- 
.ce,  walk  and  habits  of  tlie  Evil  One,  the  ceu- 
B'il  ligure  is  surely  Marguerite.  It  would  he  a 
*/asto  of  lime  to  compare  the  woman  of  Goethe 
j :tu  tho  woman  of  the  French  librettists, 
to  extend  the  comparison  and  speak 
the  differences  between  the 
■man  original  and  the  French 
,ptalion.  The  text  of  Barbier  and  Carre  was 
de  lor  the  purposes  of  me  operatic  stage,  and 
must  he  judged  accordingly.  When  a play- 
right  takes  a novel  as  the  loundatiou  of  his 
l.aina,  he  has  the  right  of  saying  to  the  specta- 
tor : "Judge  the  play  as  a play ; lorget  that  such 
Lnovel  was  written.”  So  it  should  be  in  opera, 
terimee’s  snort  story,  "Carmen,”  is  a mas- 
frpiece;  and  Bizet’s  opera  of  the  same 
lime  is  another  masterpiece,  although 
laical  changes  were  made  in  the 
laracters  ana  action  by  the  librettists. 
It  it  be  freely  granted  that  the  Marguerite 
TGounod  et  al.  is  not  the  Gretchen  oi  Goethe, 
io  was  snappish  ot  speecu  when  she  first  met 
/aust,  "that  gallant  and  too  kind  gentleman.” 
I'fio  hands  of  Gretchen  were  "ugly  and  rough 
Ivuli  hard  and  steady  work.”  Sue  was  sore 
lroubled  because  Faust  was  irregular  in  atteud- 
jig  the  services  ot  tue  church.  By  her  own  ad- 
Vnssion  she  was  scornful  and  censorious,  un- 
baring in  her  treatment  of  weak  arid  foolish 
%ters-  She  y,  a.s  also  a woman  of  the  people, 
heroine  or  Goethe,  simple,  hot-blooded, 
ted  with  remorse,  was  seen  in  tlie  intense 
|d  almost  terrible  perjormance  of  Pauline 
_eca.  The  Marguerite  of  Gounod  is  a 
lumen  of  dreams  and  fancies,  mysticism, 
pd  undefined  and  troubling  emotions.  The 
ipersonation  of  lilis  character  is  a difficult 
sk.  Tne  operatic  Marguerite  is  too  oiten  a 
toroughly  amiaole  young  lady  of  sentiment, 

[ o enjoyed  for  two  terms  the  refining  a.ivan- 
il.s  ot  a select  school.  Or  she  is  a sly  coquette 
'walking  in  the  street,  has  one  eye  on  her 
. i.r  book  and  one  on  Faust.  The  Marguerite 
i iss  Fames  did  not  offend  in  either  of  these 
'cts.  The  meeting  with  Faust  was  charm- 
lla  unaffected  simplicity  and  sweet,  matd- 
l.gnity.  Tlie  “ King  ot  Thule  ” was  well  de- 
ha,with  perturbed  nut  uuexaggeraied spirit. 
?o,  the  tin  ling  of  the  jewels  was  natural 
J trot  overdone.  F'ront  this  point  to  tho  im- 
ssioued  song  front  the  window  mere  was  no 
Jamatic  crescendo.  In  the  remaining  scenes, 
liicn  tax  severely  the  experienced  actress,  tho 
; uormance  of  Miss  Earnes  was  generally  dta- 
^ rafiy  coloriess.  it  never  offended;  it  was, 
ids,  discreet  in  us  moderation,  hut  it  did 
1 'nay  or  awake  emotion.  Her  shrinking 
e uody  of  Valentine  was  effective,  but 
church  and  in  the  prison  there  was  an  ai>- 
of  tire  and  the  le,eling  that  convinces.  Her 
P,',ng  ot  the  part  was  excellent;  it  was  with- 
l0iCort ; it  was  of  namrai  charm  and  ample 
frfr;  it  was  artistic.  In  the  final  trio  she  rose 
cccaaion,  and  she  conquered  where  many 

♦ 

i fter  all,  there  are  few  women  now  before  the 
bite  who  would  not  stand  in  the  background 
(they  should  sing  in  company  with  tho  de 
mzites  and  Lassaile.  It  is  neariy  seven  years 
i that  Edouard  de  Retzko  made  his  debut  at 
k Paris  Grand  Opera  as  Mcphistopbeles. 
P had  sung  it  there,  and  his  Prince  ot  Dark- 
t’as  a gentleman.  Maurel  bad  violated 
ftladuions  by  wearing  a black  doublet,  and 
fas  the  first  who  at  tne  Grand  Opera  so  de- 
ed the  serenade  that  it  was  repeated.  But  de 
,e  with  a leap  stood  by  uis  great  predeces- 
l'J  he  lou  jest  praise  of  to-day  is  only  an 
t tlie  plaudits  mat  greeted  his  first  au- 
co  in  the  Satanic  part.  " Marvelously 
by  nature,”  "genuine  artistic  tem- 
sm.”  "remarkable  dramatic  talent:”, 
hrases  are  lamiliar  and  loo  loosely  ap- 
but  they  characterize  lauiliy  the  genuis 
Bzke.  His  nonie  voice,  sonorous  and 
lends  itseli  easily  to  the  Intelligent 
in  of  the  text  and  the  accentuation  of 
atiou.  His  rare  individuality  might 
, in  co  disdain  the  drudgery  ol  careful 
pi  In  detail  lie  is  a consummate  master, 
lutopheles  is  no  good-natured  devil  out 
Llay.  ho  is  jeering,  sardonic,  urutal  in 
|despiser  oi  tne  man  lie  serves.  And 
1 are  nis  expressions  of  scorn.  Eacn 
Saturday  disclosed  a new  piiaee  of  his 
y.  His  mockery  of  the  crowd,  of 
[if  Valentine  was  in  each  case  separate 
Itlnct.  1 he  serenade  was  the  refinement 
re;  in  the  cnurcii  scene  lie  rose  to  tragic 


, of  opera  is  often  a conventional 
s his  voice  lor  the  garden  scene, 
was  .strong  l rom  tne  beginning 
he  superb  declamation  in  the 
broug.it  out  lor  tbe  first  time 
liod'.*  music,  that  are  slighted  by 
Japable  or  unintelligent  singer, 
sricii  in  artistic  phrasing.  Tlie 
as  the  irresistible  appeal  of 
. ired  no  ilcphistophe . i.iu  aid  ■ 
W in  the  two  trios  be  east-'/ 
waile  slot 


\alentine.  ns  sung  by  him,  assumed  huge  pro- 
portions. The  Siebel  of  Miss  de  Vigno  was  ex- 
cellent, and  her  singing  of  the  flower  song  de-' 
served  a warmer  recognition.  The  minor  char- 
acters were  satisfactorily  taken. 

The  work  of  the  chorus  and  orchestra  was  ad- 
mirable. The  Kermesse  scene  was  given  with 
precision  and  spirit,  and  the  chorus  of  old  men 
was  worthy  of  particular  praise.  The  soldiers’ 
chorus  was  loudly  applauded.  The  quartette 
was  beyond  reproach,  and  the  trios  were  given 
with  thrilling  effect.  Tho  great  audience  was 
enthusiastic  from  the  start.  There  was  constant 
applause,  and  the  recalls  were  frequent.  But  at 
the  end  of  tlie  prison  trio  there  was  a torm  of 
applause,  such  as  is  rarely  heard  in  this  staid 
town.  It  raged  until  the  trio  was  repeated,  and 
even  then  the  audience  was  not  satisfied,  al- 
though the  hour  was  late.  And  so  the  first 
week  of  the  opera  season  ended  brilliantly. 

Wagner’s  " Meistersinger  ” will  be  given  this  I 
evening  with  tlie  following  cast:  Albani  and  j 
Bauermeister.Edouard  do  Reszke,  Lassalie.Mon- 
tnnoi,  Serbolini,  Carbone.  Delasco.  Vaschetti, 
Viviani  and  Jean  de  Reszke.  Anton  Seidl  will 
direct.  The  opera  will  begin  at  7.45. 

Philip  Hale. 
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SATIRIC  OPERA. 


“ Die  Meistersinger  ” Sung 
in  Italian. 


Wagner’s  “ Die  Meistersinger  ” wag  sung  in 
Italian  last  evening  in  tlie  Mechanics’  Halli 
Auditorium  by  rlie  company  under  the  niam*g  j 
ment  of  Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeftel  and  Gra’u.  | 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

■WaUliur  de  Stolzing lean  de  Jteszke  I 

Hans  Sachs  Lassall 

David Mon  Unol 

Vogner Serbolini 

lieckmcsser Capone 

Magdalena Biiuermtdsier  I 

Eva Albani 

Mr.  Anton  Seidl  was  the  director. 

It  was  tho  object  of  Wagner  in  writing  “Die 
Meistersinger"  to  how  tbe  triumph  of  the 
modern  music-drama,  as  invented,  patented  and 
manufactured  iby  him,  over  the  opera  of  his 
predecessors  and  rivals.  Tip  comic  or  satiric 
music-play  is  a monument  of  self-glorification. 
'The  old  mastersingers.  with  their  set  rules  and 
their  traditions,  are  the  rivals  from  Peri  to 
Verdi.  Walther.  with  his  triumphant  song,  j 
is  Wagner.  Hans  Sachs.  who  pats 

Walther  on  tlie  back,  is  Beethoven. ! 

And  there  is  a story  that  in  the  original  text  the 
name  of  Hanslick  of  Vienna  was  introduced 
and  afterward  changed  to  Beekmesser.  the 
critic.  The  finale  represents  the  victory  of 
Wagner  over  is  is  adversaries,  and  tho  con- 
clusion of  tlie  whole  matter  is  this:  Honor  the 
German  masters,  that  is,  Wagner  in  particular. 

Tne  point  of  effective  satire  must  be  sharpened 
with  truth.  There  must  he  logic  in  a conquer- 
ing sneer.  Unfortunately  for  the  polemical 
viuue  of  this  wort,  of  Wagner,  his  premises  are 
faise,  and  the  summing  up  is  illogical. 

Tlie  child  merits  claimed  by  U uglier  wlieu  lie 
pointed  witli  pri  .e  to  his  working  model  were 
complete  emaucipa  ion  from  French  and  Italian 
trunnions,  such  as  ihe  conventional  ana,  duet, 
trio,  quartette,  finale,  etc. ; "constant  melody” 
in  the  orchestra,  which  was  no  longer  subordi- 
nated to  the  singer;  tin-  uso  and  effect  of  the 
leit-motiv;  and  strict  adherence  to  nature  and  i 
truth  m text  and  music.  Midi  men  as  Meyerbeer. 
Rossini  and  Verdi  were  grievous  sinners  because 
they  put  tunes  into  the  mouths  of  their  charac- 
ters, wrote  concerted  numbers,  used  Ireelv  the 
perlect  cadence,  regarded  the  orchestra  only  a [ 
a means  ot  supporting  and  embellishing  the 
singers,  and  sought  effects.  But  in  this  opera,  i 
where  the  mastersingers  arc  represented  as  men  ' 
who  are  such  slaves  to  tradition  that  their 
music  is  correct  and  ugty,  Waltuer 
triumphs  over  the  pedants  by  a burst  of 
simple,  sensuous,  passionate  melody,  which  is 
accompanied  by  tho  orchestra,  and  in  which  me 
singer  is  the  chief  figure.  In  other  words, 
Wagner  represents  himself  as  putting  his  ene- 
mies to  contusion  by  using  their  own  weapons 
and  discarding  his  own.  And  it  may  hero  be 
saul  that  tne  popular  triumphs  ot  Wagner  were 
won  by  him  in  defiance  o.  his  own  princi- 
ples anil  by  tlie  abandonment  ol  tue  very 
theories  lie  so  strommus  y a vocated.  Tne 
favorite  numbers  ot  "Die  Meistersinger”  arc 
cat  in  the  o»d,  traditional  inotu;  uiey  are 
neither  revolutionary  nor  epocii-inaking;  so  far 
as  torm  and  plan  ot  meiouv  are  concerned,  so 
far  as  popular  effect  enters  into  tne  question, 
they  m.ght  appear  in  any  opera  of  his  modern 
rivals  without  exciting  wonder  or  suspicion. 

It  this  opera  Were  merely  the  musical  pam- 
phlet of  a bitter  poleimst,  its  it.e  wou.d  uc 
short.  But  its  text  is  thoroughly,  arrogant. y 
national;  it  appeals  to  the  German  people,  it 
flatters  their  priuo.  Toe  solemn  injunction  at 
tlie  end  to  l osier  German  art.  tint  German  art 
exclusively,  is  vigorously  applauded  in  tne  Ger- 
mau  opera  houses,  and  in  tlie  same  week  the  au- 
diences wax  entiiUsiastic  over  ” UavaLeria  Kus- 
ticana’or  " Mignon. 

To  tlie  foreigner  the  libretto  and  tlie  actiuu 
are  not  ot  such  lively  interest  He  dues  not  care 
for  the  old  saws  of  the  mastersingers.  1’ogner 
. seems  a kilidly-disposeu  an  i too  garrulous 
fatuer.  Waitlier  is  a man  who  tor  two  acts  an 
a half  is  reitearsing  a song.  Hans  Sacus  puz- 
zles aim.  This  mystic  and  suoemakcr  does  not 
appeal  to  him  as  Valentine,  the  outraged  brain- 
ier, or  Germont  pleading  with  Vioteita.  David  is 
(human;  there  are  con.- taut  touches  ol  nature  in 
the  enaraeter.  Eva  tnrows  aorstni  head  first  at 
Walther  and  Hans  Sacus.  He  does  not  see  the 
humor  or  fun  in  the  Street  row,  u here  Bec.c- 
inesscr  is  belabored.  He  cannot  enter  into  tue 
spirit  of  the  play. 

Tiiers  is  no  denying  tlie  fact  that  the  great 
genius  ot  Wagner  s often  inauiiesied  iu  .lie 
music  ot  "Die  Meistersinger,  ’ particularly  in 
the  instrumentation  ; but  it  must  be  leiueiu bored 
that  tiie  opera  is  supposed  to  bo  a comic  or 
satiric  work.  Who  would  think  it  from  heav- 
■ i lug  tne  pr  aide,  or  tne  greater  part  of  tuat 
v.  nidi  follows?  There  aro  .oiignltui  moments 
throughout  Ute  first  two  acts  Oi  the  opera,  oases 
in  an  arid  desert.  With  the  excep.iou  ol  the 
choral  and  W aimer’s  song  tlie  first  act  is  dun 
and  pro.ix.  flow  welcome  in  tlie  second 
act  are  tlie  few  cautabile  passages 

given  to  .Sacus,  and  even  Beekmesser’y 

serenade,  -from  its  resenioiance  to  song/ 
.arouses  the  flagging  attention.  The  strev 
is  perhaps  realistic,  and  it  is  eer.aii/ 


f "brutal  in  action  and  m music,  so  mat  me  peac . 
lut  eiose  is  ait  tlie  more  effective.  Tue  Uurd 
' act  is  by  tar  the  strongest  and  the  most  couveii- 
■ tional.  llie  prize  song,  tlie  quintette  and  tne 
final  scene  are  numuers  that  uo  not 
depend  on  Wagner’s  theories  for  work- 
ing out  suecessiul  results.  Ana  were 
the  quintette,  admirable  as  it  is,  intro  luced  in 
an  opera  lull  of  meiody  (in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  tue  word),  and  v.  ilh  the  usual  assortment  o. 
concerted  numoers,  it  would  not  have  so  great 
an  effect. 

Tlie  proper  performance  of  the  huge,  works  of 
Wagner  requires  Caietul  preparation  and  sing- 
ers oi  peculiar  training.  Singers  are  not  so 
necessary  as  German  declaim.rs.  Auu  wkIioul 
offence  to  me  excellent  artists  who  took 
part  last  evening— indeed,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
w compliment— Germans  of  far  inferior  vocal 
skill  and  careless  ear  are  better  suited  to  .lie 
Peculiar  requirements.  it  is  seldom 

that  even  a respectable  performance 

of  " Don  Giovanni  ” can  ue  beard  in  G ruiaiiy; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  music  of  W aguer  is 
best  interpreted  by  men  and  women  of 

his  race,  Lassafle,  lor  instance,  sings  the 
part  ot  Hans  Bachs  in  a more  artistic 
manner  than  any  of  the  modern 
heroes  of  the  German  stage;  he  also  acts  it  w un 
dignity  and  with  consideraoie  skill;  hut  a Ger- 
man spectator  would  say,  " It  is  very  nne 
and  all  that,  but  it  is  not  Hans  Sachs,” 
aud  tbe  German  would  be  rigut.  He 

would  lorgive  me  taise  iuiona.ionof  ni,  breth- 
ren, lie  would  not  cavil  at  vocal  sins, 
out  he  wouid  insist  on  tiie  reveiatiou 

of  the  true  German  spirit.  Wanner, 
a part  ol  less  national  individuality, 
was  well  taken  by  De  Kcszke,  aud  it  may  lie 
said  m general  that  me  periormai.ee  oi  the 
chief  members  Oi  the  cast  was  sincere  aud 
earnest.  The  Beckinesser  of  Carbone  was 
i many  respects  excellent,  and  the 

David  was  sympathetically  treated,  hut  from  a 
toreigu  poult  ot  view.  Albani  was  cast  iu  an 
uncongenial  part.  All  these  artists  are  seen  and 
heard  to  greater  advantage  in  works  Oi  tlie 
scimols  in  wnicn  they  nave  been  born  and 
bred. 

Tne  audience  was  a large  one.  aud,  whenever 
an  opportunity  was  offered  by  tile  composer,  it 
was  enthusiastic.  Tbe  quintette  was  vocifer- 
O-.siV  applauded,  and  tho  singers  were  called 
again  and  again  oeiore  tbe  curtain. 

tli.s  evening  me  opera  nut  be  Kossint’s 
“ Seiniramide,  with  tue  lollowing  cast:  Ade- 
lina l’alti,  Mrs.  Faburi  atm  Messrs.  Kinaluiui, 
Viviani.  Vaschetti  and  .Novara.  Mr.  Arditt 
will  conduct. 

a . ■»  Philip  Hale. 


MSS.  JOACHIM’S  RECITAL. 

Mrs.  Amalie  Joachim,  assiste  by  Miss  Villa 
VV.  W bite,  gave  the  tliir  ! and  last  of  lier-soiig| 
recitals  yesterday  afternoon  in  Bteinert  Hall. 
Dr.  Kelterbon  was  tbe  accompanist  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

Die  .Meere.  l 

liie  fioten  iler  Liebe.  > firaluns 

Die  Schivestern.  ) 

Miss  White  and  Mrs.  Joachim. 

Her  IJndenhaum.  b.  Ant  dem  Efiuue.  -.  i 
Eruhlingstrauin.  d.  till  Uiirfe.  e.  tier  w- e Si-hubcrt 
weiser.  /.  Her  Leiernmun.  ) 

Mrs.  Joachim. 

Gretchen  ;im  Spin: nude Schubert 

Iler  Moml Mendels  so: : n 

in  der  t remde Taubert . 

.Miss  Villa  w.  White. 

Keldeina  mkeit Grahm> 

Enrein  Ton ....CorneUua 

W leder  moeht  ich  dir  begegnen Lis/1  I 

ErnhUndsliebo.  ^ ) . 

Mem  SuhatZistauf  Uer  Wande:>ehaft.  f rrans 

Mi'S.  Joui-hnn. 

Three  Duets Dvorak 

Tiie  hall  was  filled,  and  the  audience  was  en- 
thusiastic. Mrs.  Joachim  lias  evidently  recov- 
ered in  a measure  iroin  tier  indisposition,  aud 
the  lapses  from  tlie  true  pitch  were  not  so  ire- 
quent  or  noticeable.  Bite  sang  tlie  Schubert 
songs  with  rare  intelligence,  and  t lie  selections 
from  Cornelius  aud  Liszt  were  effective.  The 
israhnis  duets  were  intrinsicaflv  uninteresting, 
am:  tits  pertortnance  was  uiilunelul.  Miss 
White  lias  an  agreeable  voice  and  musical 
understanding.  Her  tone  production  cannot  ne 
praised.  Many  of  the  tones  are  reatliy,  tne  act 
of  taking  breath  is  too  ,.p  areiit,  ai.d  mo  phrase 
is  apt  to  suffer  on  account  oi  tiie  inability  of  tne 
singer  to  Carry  out  her  excellent  intention. 


■2.  - <*■ 


OPERA  AND  PLAY. 


Patti  as  Semiramis,  Queen  of 
^Babylon. 


Paderewski  Says  “ Good-bye  ” to 
His  gldmirers. 


■Hn  at  . 

Rossini’s  “Seiniramide'’ was  given  last  even- 
ing at  tho  Mechanics’  Hadl  Auditorium  by  tho  . 
Patti  djumpany  under  the  raknapmont  ot  Messrs. 
Abh  _y.  Schojffel  and  Grau.  jl'be  cast  wa-  as 
l'o’aows:  : J, 

•’.temiramto 'V“K 

- VS  . - 

1 I 

oroe. . , \ :i.sch»*n 

• L’1  )oibca  dl  ...» . . XovAra 

Assure.... ^ . 

Mi*.  Aft! it i > as, ^he  conductor. 

« hen  oekiiramm..  ....  rst  bn  ?ut  Bt 

Ycuj  nit  was  a failure,  it  u : ,-*terward  pro- 
)luP,  din  Paris,  and  the  critics  of  t»e 
■ r a-n i >dly  of  “mysterious  harun^^^ 
’'Oriental  color.”  One  enthusiastic  man  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  Rossini  arranged  bis 
musical  plans  in  this  opera  after  "the  colossal 
dimensions  of  Babylonian  architecture. 

agreed  that  tho  music  was  tragic  and  Oriental; 

and  some  complained  of  the  over-elaboration  of 
t ho  instrumentation.  To  modern  ears  this  same 
music  seems  « collection  of  vocal  exercises, 
with  here  and  there  a chorus  of  harmonic 
simplicity  and  dramatic  incongruity.  1 he  duets 
between  tho  Queen  and  Arace  still  have  n m n- 
sitous  charm,  and  "Bel  raggio  is  a lav  onto 
sliow  piece  of  singers  ol  bravura,  but  so  tar  as 
local  color  is  concerned,  the  scene  might  be 
.id  in  Portugal  or  Vermont  Nor  doe* 

«t  music  excite  horror;  the  spectators,  t 
' .greet  tiie  shade  of  Ninus  with  the  calmn 
flisnl.qved  by  t he  < bn 


WigS?F^ W*0™" ''f' 1 ro\\^°"r !■  fit' foist 

I tnrv  nvi^i  W"r  rS  tali'  l»T  immo.  If  hls- 

i)i«i.ma\  r believed,  she  wm  a woman  of  nmro 
sim  ‘’rdmnry  strength  of  charactor. 

in  ^U«,U" civil  engineer. 

a'‘.  . aicomplisheu  assassin  and  a 
| criminal  of  rcmarkablo  versatility.  In  thoso  1 
days  she  might,  then.  figure  in  realistic  or  ro 

I mfwli? ^r«,i  Ut  hlstor£al  clmracUrs  av„  not  * 
I Bow. in  oneratc  voyue.  Ko-slm’s  Queen  is  a lay 

voc'iMzation!'  13  a"‘mated  sl"ipiy  & Purposes  of 

point  o(°  v',’V,r.a  i' intorpstinjr  from  an  historical 
ofl.i.i  ','?*•  Rosmnl  was  not  entirely  free 

SrXMXM"™'*  t,101lt*Uan  opera  sorla. 

“ lv’®  Jiu<l  Arsace.  a male  character,  given 
to  a contralto,  a relic  of  the  days  whtMi  male  so- 
pranos ami  altos  ruled  the  stiwe. 

us  *'®a*turauiido  ” were  perhaps 
fJ!mlra*i  ° 'V10n  singers  charmed  in  a rou- 
lade and  con^nored  hya  trill,  hut  the  age  of 
snch  ain^ra  raoast,  Patti  showed  laat  evening 
her  admirable  vocalization,  and  her  bravura 
Tills  clean  and  brilliant.  She  saved  her 
voice,  when  it  was  possible,  and  played 
teflmHT  :mima,'c»-  This  was  not  duo 
ihetrnili  of  the  matter  is  that 
sho  is  not  well,  and  only  sung  last  evening  that 
sne  might  not  disappoint  the  audience.  In  con - 
soquencoof  her  indisposition  there  will  be  no 
poi  foruianco  Thursday  evening.  Mrs  1 

ra..bri  was  applauded  after  her  mini- 
Tl  t5ie  <luets  between  , 

Queen  and  Arsace  wore  well  sung.  Ninus  de- 
claimed his  few  lines  with  effort.  The  other 

mf's','oIS  °t  ,he  u*st  'vero  inadequate.  It  is  por- 
missiojo  to  chance  the  tlorid  music  of 
j £S?|lnl  'vl“fu  tl,u  alterations  aro  in  good 
- Pal.'k  and,.  a.r0  sung  with  skill. 

• r-attt  s alterations  m her  n o t 
for  instance,  were  musical,  and  they  carried 
Rented0  hv  ?,xouso'  Bui  l!!e  arrangement" 

SSSSi  by.tl‘V"en  °-‘  tho  company  showed 

: «?;S  xtsasa;  io  uI 

take  part:  Emma  Eamos.  Giulia  Kavogli  Ed 
I Resz^ke’  iIa*>rmi-Coloui,  Serbolini  and  Jean  de 

I’hujkHale. 

I MS.  PADEREWSKI'S  FAREWELL  * 

_ Air.  Paderewski  gave  his  final  pianoforte  re- 
| cital  in  Music  Halt  yesterday  afternoon.  There 
was  an  immense  audtenco.  Tito  standing 
room  was  taken,  and  many  were  on  < 

the  stage.  1 he  programme  included 

the  Schumann  fantasio.  op.  17;  Schubert's 
impromptu  in  B flat:  the  Liszt  arrangements  of 
bchuberts  'Hark,  liark  tbo  lara  ” and  "Erl 
King;  " and  several  pieces  by  Chopin,  among 
tnem  the  Funeral  March  ” Sonata  and  the 
i Polonaise  in  A flat 

' As  Mr.  Paderewski  has  played  thoso  numbers 
and  as  tho  programme  was  familiar,  there  is  no 
need  of  detailed  criticism.  His  performance 
i was  generally  distinguished  by  the  individ- 
| ual  characteristics  and  the  poetic  spirit  that 
I have  given  nim  his  marvelous  hold  on  the 
I audience,  wherever  and  whenever  he  has  ap- 
I peared  in  public.  Yesterday  his  senti- 
ment became  occasionally  sentimentalism 
i and  at  times  his  passion  seemed  languid! 
This  is  not  surprising  when  the  number  of  con- 
certs and  the  toil  ot  travel  are  tak  u into  con- 
sideration. But  there  was  the  same  fascina- 
tion, and  after  each  number  there  was 
Ithe  same  scene  of  enthusiasm 
The  Chopin  etude  was  repeated 
and  after  the  polonaise  tire  vast  audience  rose 
and  cheered.  Women  ivavod  their  handker- 
chiefs. Tumult  was  at  its  height  and  there  was 
no  peace  until  Mr.  Paderewski  good  naturedly 
' gave  as  an  additional  number  his  famous  men- 
1/ueU 


“LOHENGRIN.”- 

Jean  de  Reszke.  as  the  Knight 
of  the  Holy  Grail, 

An  Immense  Audience  Waxes 
Enthusiastic. 


Wagner  s Lohengrin  ” was  sang  in  Italian 
fast  evening  at  the  Mechanics’  Hall  Auditorium 
by  the  company  under  the  management  of 

w«aT^lows':  el  a“d  GraU-  The  ca3t 

Ortriida.' .Emn>a  Eamea 

Tciramondo. _ Julia  Kavogli 

Enrico Mayui-Coletii  ■ 

L'A raldo .** Edou^u  Ue  Keszke 


LohedgTln 

Mr.  V lanesi  was  the  conductor, 


Serb  j ini 

. .Jean  de  Keszke 

"**•  T x^Lieoi  was  mo  couauctor. 

T,L°t-<|n?rilV!’ is' Wlth  the  Possible  exception  c 
Ine  F lying  Dutchman,”  the  most  universall 
popular  of  the  operas  ox  Wagner.  The  story  i 
not  merely  of  local  or  national  interest.  Tl- 
Jogend  of  the  unknown  deliverer  of  tho  pers, 
““  ancl  slandered  maiden,  of  the  enchants 
swan,  of  the  righteous  victory,  of  the  happiness 
destroyed  by  curioslty-this  legend  is  found, 
Ti  lth  slight  disguises,  in  many  lands.  Loheu 
fhc  v'l  . relailda-  t0-  tbe  knights  cl 
Inn  - juiid  lai  The  sacred  swat 

appears  m sundry  norther-..  Wu,  i 

thefta^  A 


,,  • .v.  in  J-orraino  *B  I,  ?i  re  c,ru'aders 

the  woman  to  know  the  so-itn  llia, Mmcl  wish  of  I 
•toes  back  to  the  dawi  nf  i , rank  of  her  lover 

I'ZZ,01  anu  “p^.  ,he  h 

bernele.  It  ffTound  m Ji*Piter  /and 

Religions  and  iny.li"  Wnlil  i^  the  cra<lie  of 

Matermls  and  used  them  m frfeoly 

ordeai  scene  was  r,,,  e!!i  at.,!liacrt'tiob.  The 


ortleat  sceBe'^vM"  anUdST^screti°t'.'‘ T 
Marschner’s  “ Templar  tn.?  ?tlVe  ’lumber 
sopear  inT^r'^fe^ 


women  a t 


'v<f 


. lit*  >To^y^^^pHBnaBp)r^r'H|li.i>  . - 

' i!  i-V.1.,*?11*  iRpwila  to  tim  lidurer. 

il  is  liuiuan.  liio  woman  who  hwoh  her  knurlit 
lu  ureauxs uud  ciiuuot  trust  him  when  ibo  nu 
secured  him  in  flush  and  blood  phivs  to  iier  sin* 
u*i;h  in  liio  nudionce.  The  Hlory  is  tumule,  direct, 
itw  true  iliui  Warner  did  his  best  to  ruin  it 
ny  BubSt  quont  oxplunntioiiH.  Aceoniinvr  to  him 
the  lundiiiiientai  idea  o l "Lohengrin"  is  iIiIh: 
1 le:umro  cmiy  exists  in  illusion;  the  only  beuuty 
Is  in  desire:  the  ideal  is  shuttered  when  curi- 
osity is  Kiitistiod.  Tbe  myth  is  tho  tratredy  of 
the  elements  ot  coutoinporanoous  life.  Klsa  is 
thoKoui  of  Hie  hiuu.ui  raco.  Orlrudu  is  tho 
womuu  tn  politics,  iiruorunt  of  love,  ami  seeking 
power,  ibe  hearer,  however,  in  unmiiidiul  uf 
Much  deep  si^nilicance.  Ho  only  heeds  tho  table 
a id  tho  music. 

Fortunately  for  tho  universal  succoss  of 
lxmoinmn  Wagnor  had  not  luily  developed 
Ins  art  theories  when  he  wrote  it.  Ho  invoked 
t he  aid  of  elaborate  scenery,  the  pomp  of  stuiro 
proccssio.is,  fanfares  and  costumes.  Ho  used 
the  leit-motiv  sparingly,  as  Grotry,  Wooer  and 
Auber  in  former  days.  He  walked  generally  m 
the  beaten  path,  and  nearly  every  effective 
number  in  the  opera  is  cast  in  the  traditional 
mold,  lliere  is  an  abundance  of  vocal  melody 
sustained  and  not  distracted  by  the 

orchestral  accompanimont.  The  choruses 
are  bunt  after  the  old  approved  pattern.  Tho 
exciting  ami  great  finale  ot  the  first  act  is  purely 
Italian  in  the  general  Structure  ami  in  tne  de- 
tail: there  is  the  traditional  Ci  escondo,  there  is 
the  traditional  cadence.  Perhaps  for  these  rea- 
sons the  >\  agner  of  the  later  years  looked  askew 
at  tins  great  work,  and  once  expressed  the  wish 
that  it  couid  be  blotted  out  of  existence,  it  is 
only  m the  verbosity  and  dullness  of  certain 
passages  that  tbo  Wagner  of  '‘The  Xiblung's 
King^  is  heard  aud  recognized. 

it  ‘Lohengrin  ” were  given  without  cuts  the 
performance  would  last  over  four  hours.  Tno 
capacity  of  the  ear  is  limited,  and  cuts  in 
such  a work  are  welcome.  Schopenhauer 
who  was  the  aesthetical  oracle  of  Wagner’ 
once  wrote  that  no  opera  should  be  over 
two  hours  in  the  performance;  it  it  consumed 
more  time,  the  mind  and  body  were  fatigued. 

I auif  tnere  could  be  no  true  enjoyment.  Last 
evening  the  blue  pencil  of  the  conductor  struck 
out  choral  and  solo  lines,  and  even  then  the  cur- 
ta}n  not  until  midnight. 

“Lohengrin **  the  characters  are  more  cos- 
mopolitan tha.11  in  “Die  Moiste^inger.’’  Tho 
.Kuifiht  of  the  Grail  is  the  hero,  the  deliverer 
intelligible  to  people  of  all  lands.  Elsa,  tho 
•hahuemator,  curious,  easily  perplexed,  is  not  a 
woman  ot  only  one  language.  The  conspira.ors 
are  conventional  figures,  found  in  the 
Mt.oryTr-books  aiid  melodramas  of  all  lands, 
liio  King  is  without  individuality,  and  his  chief 
duty  is  to  preserve  his  dignity,  even  on  trying 
occasions,  from  an  intellectual  or  a dramatic 
standpoint  there  is  no  reason  why  the  opera  can- 
S°^  ber?ulQS  by  Engiisn,  French,  Italians  or 
roles,  from  a vocal  standpoint  the  performance 
gains  in  beauty  when  the  opera  is  sung  by  singers 
traced  in  the  true  Italian  school. 

iVu-.  de  Keszke  was  the  chief  figure  in  the  per- 
formance of  last  evening,  and  not  simply  be- 
cause he  was  the  hero  or  the  piece.  Dramati- 
cally, it  was  an  intelligent  conception  adunra- 
bly  earned  out.  1'ne  Kmglit  was  as 
conspicuously  chivalnc  in  that  which 
he  abstained  from  doing  as  in  his 
very  Ueeds.  There  have  been  Loliengrins 

on  the  stage  who  knew  no  middle  distance 
between  a strut  and  a sigh.  They  were  bom- 
bastic or  maudlin.  But  -de  Keszke  never  loses 
ms  equilibrium.  He  knows  the  value  ot  repose 
He  prepares  skilliullylhis  climax.  Wlieu  this 
climax  comes  it  is  irresistible.  Tnis  is  also  true 
m tils  singing.  He  is  cunning  in  his 
m^emeut  o£  detail.. and  is  constantly  ami 
almost  imperceptibly  making  his  points;  but  ho 
abstains  from  italicizing  phrases  that  are  with- 
out special  meaning.  VVuen  lie  came  upon  iho 
stage  last  evening,  aud  for  ail  bait-hour 
after,  a stranger  to  bun  might  have 

wondered  at  ins  reputation.  Kittle  ov 
tittle  the  character  was  developed;  the  chivalric 
tenderness  ot  the  hero  was  laid  bare  in  the  liun- 
ual  scene,  and  when  the  tragedy  was  ushered  in 
by  Lisas  question,  the  man  disappeared  in 
the  unearthly  being  who  bade  iareivelt  to 
^Iepdiyi,  ■ aua  TT'ife  of  a moment. 
Ue  Keszke  was,  m turn,  the  stern  aveng.  r.  the 
earthly  lover,  the  servant  of  the  Grail.  To  pick 
out  here  and  there  beauties  ot  phrasing,  virile 
declamation,  grand  sweep  of  sustained  song, 
■would  belittle  the  dignity  and  the  strength 
and  the  mystic  sweetness  of  the  whole.  Yet  it 
may  be  said  that  such  dramatic  knowledge 
combined  with  vocal  skill  as  was  seen  in  tne 
a ,1,a‘.e,Wi0,i  An  t l°  la?1  act  is  most  rare  in  those 
days  when  German  Loliengrins  mistake  bom- 
bast  for. strength  aud  munition  for  song 
Miss  Lames  sang  the  music  of  lier  part  with 
SKUl  and  with  refinement.  In  the  first  act  she 
„ maiden  given  to  dreams,  I 
crushed  by  a slanderous  charge.  fn 

^ r second  act  sbe  w'as  tbo  Joviiur 
and  forgiving  woman.  Where  she  is  passive! 
where  sue  is  not  called  on  for  the  display 
of  vigorous  emotion,  sue  is  auimraoie, 
but  in  scenes  of  horror.  despair,  ini 

tense  love  or  agony  she  must  for  the 
present  rely  on  personal  charms,  purity  of  voice 
and  an  educated  moderation  in  action,  hue 
always  pleases;  she  never  offends.  The 

■voice  is,  as  a rule,  a genuine, 

un  mixed  delight.  Buo  in  great  mol 

Ulema  the  hearer  does  not  suffer  conviction, 
tie  uoes  not  forgot  that  a woman  is  playing  a 
*>art*  .^“e  character  itself  does  not  rivet  tuo 
attention. 

iviiss  Kavogli’s  Ortrude  was  a strong  dramatic 
performance,  aud  there  is  no  need  of  speaking 
at  length  of  her  vocal  sins.  As  char- 
acter-(  rawing  her  Ortrude  stood  next 
fbe  worn  of  do  Reszxo.  And 

it  must  bo  remembered  that  the  music  of  tier 
part  was  written  in  wanton  defiance  of  the 
natural  limitations  of  the  voice.  Mingini-Coletti 
declaimed  with  vigor  and  he  acted  with  consid- 
erable intelligence.  His  tones  were  uisligured 
by  a constant  tremolo,  and  his  intonation  was 
frequently  laise.  Edouard  de  Reszke’s  noble 
voice  was  heard  with  pleasure,  and  the  thank- 
less part  of  the  Herald  was  acceptably  tilled  by 
berboiini. 

Xhe  quintet  that  follows  tho  prayer  was  un- 
certain and  uniuneful.  The  work  oi  tiie  cuorus 
was  of  unequal  meriu  In  the  stormy 

outbursts  it  was  often  excellent; 
and  again.  in  for*e  it  would  he 

ragged,  as  it  was,  lor  i^.^auce.  in  the  scene  of 
the  arrival  of  Lohengrin.  The  attempts  at  ex- 
pression were  lew  and  not  altogether 

successful.  As  a rule,  tho  chorus 
sang  lustily  without  regard  ior 
dynamic  marks.  The  orchestra  was 

oiten  beyond  reproach.  The  nremde  was  well 
played,  and  the  introduction  to  the  third  act 
was  given  with  immense  spirit.  Tho  accom- 
paniments were  at  times  too  boisterous;  but 
throughout  tho  evening  there  was  much  more 
to  praise  than  censure. 

The  audience  was  very  large,  and  it  was  en- 
thusiastic. The  chief  singers  were  called  re- 
peatedly be  tore  the  curtain,  and  Miss  * 
Lames  and  Jean  de  Keszke  were  applaud- 
ed  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity. 

Lptf  dramatic  mem  of  Miss  Kavogli’s  work  was 
Lj-jO  warmly  appreciated.  Ail  in  ail,  it  was  a 
J Aemorabio  periorinance,  and  do  Keszk  ' 
LLonengrin  \yili  be  a standard  in  the  <»’ 

■vvnereoy  others  will  be  judge d — 


I b.  r<;  will  bo  no  piq-iorniancJ^fflW^mflh*^  ™ 
Mozart  n ’Don  Giovanm"  will  be  gTrcn  to-mnr  (I. 
row  i. veiling,  iiud  ilio  lollou  mg  Mng*TH  will  take  p r 
pan:  A i ban  i,  la  vary.  Van  /.u,  a.  J.ibhaue. 

' berboZIni,  L<1  do  ivcazke  anil  Cam-  ' 


pauiiil, 


II 


Bhimp  ILwlk. 


pl 


DON  GIOVANNI.” 


Lassalle  as  the  Hero  of 
Mozart's  Masterpiece. 


The  Performance  Was  All  in  All 
a Disappointment. 


Theatrical  and  Musical  Attractions 
of  the  Week. 


Mozart’s  "Don  Giovanni”  was  given  last  even- 
ing at  the  Mechanics’  Hall  Auditorium  by  tho 
opera  company  under  the  management  of 
Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

Donna  Elvira Alban| 


Donna  Anna. Illy///. 

7z.riina  I avaiy 

andl 


Zerllna v«  n 




Sou°OtSnnat0re " ■••SerhoUnt 



fitr.  V ianesi  was  the  conductor. 

The  legeud  of  the  heaven-defying  life  and  the 
terrible  death  of  Don  Juan  Tenorio  y Salazar 
has  furnished  the  stuff  for  monkish  mystery, 
for  comedy,  ballet,  pantomino  and  opera.  It  is 
a story  that  for  three  centuries  has  excited  the 
curiosity  of  mankind.  Tho  mad  career  of  the 
rakehelly  hero  who  mocks  the  quick  and  the 
dead  fascinates  even  the  man  of  gentle  life. 

When  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  wrote  his  famous 
Sbretto.  he  remembered  without  doubt  scenes 
hi  his  own  years  of  dissolute  wanderings,  from 
Venice,  "the  smile  of  the  world.”  to  Dresden 
; 1?lllla'  His  text,  in  spite  of  a few  weak- 
nesses,  brought  truth,  life  and  human  passion 
£5L«,itU.v  mlmi°  stage.  Iragedy,  humor,  the 
ideal,  the  supernatural,  bravery,  cowardice,  re- 
nnement  and  coarseness  toucli  elbows.  The 
author  knew  too  well  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  humanity,  and  he  had  the  cunning  to  adapt 
his  knowledge  to  the  opera  house.  Then  Mo- 
fmmortal0  klS  music  au<*  tna<io  the  characters 
There  is  no  need  of  speaking  at  length  con-  i 
cermng  the  music  of  "Don  GiSvanni  ” It  i?£s  I 
its  peculiar  place,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
from  Hoffmann  to  Gounod! 
Tfa^e  ®alletl  it  the  masterpiece  of  masterpieces. 

It  is  over  a hundred  years  ago  since  the  people 
of  Prague  heard  Zerlina  tempted  in  a strain  of 
mo*°dy,  and  the  strides  ®f  the  man  of 
stone  without  the  banquet  hall.  A few  num- 
bers,  written  in  the  spirit  of  that  day,  now  seem 

antiquated;  the  recitative  TVearies.  even  when 
Py  Italians,  and  iho  letter  aria  might 
nfeJ^0,TlUed'  .to  the.  musician  the  score 
of  beauty’  &S  3 W10  U' 13  au  lmPerKbaDlc  thing 

It  is  seldom  in  these  days  that  a fully  satis- 
factory Performance  of  this  opera  is  given  in 
?hJiaDd'  I'or  not  only  does  the  music  require 
the  supreme  art  of  the  naturally  endowed  and 
Sln&®r\  bu‘  thu  characters  are  so 
(lrawn  1-bat  tho  men  and  women 
partl  be  exP^rienced  comedians. 
7‘it;re  IS  no  need  of  gorgeous  scenery,  sumptuous 
costumes  or  ingenious  devices  of  tho  machinist 
arS®  orchestra  is  not  necessary 
for  effect.  Don  Giovanni  is  uotagrand  opera. 

hat  the  French  call  an  opera  of  >tenu- 
caractere , anil  Mozart  lumsolf  described  it  as  a 
a rumma  oiocoso.  But  the  opera  snould  bo  given 
in  a small  theatre.  In  a hall  of  large  diuien- 
sions  there  is  a ioss  of  "theatrical  fluid.”  and 
thedehghtfut  instrumentatiou  of  Mozart  suf- 

T he  operatic  Don  Juan  is  often  so  brutal  or 
demoniac  in  acuon  that  women  would  run  at 
his  approach.  Or  the  man  oi  action,  who  unliico 
i^aust,  requires  no  supernatural  assistance  is 
merely  a man  ot  6oug,  and  a respectable 
J'Hzen  of  Seville.  This  latter  Ptyp«  is 
I frequently  seen  on  the  German  stage  flow 
i was  it  last  evening  in  the  case  of  Lassalle?  As  i 
j singer  he  was  onective.  The  recitatives  were 
spoken  with  spirit  aud  volubility,  and  in  tba 
duet  with  Zeriina  and  in  the  canzo- 

t netta  lie  was  admirable.  From  the  vocal  . 

t8nn!!d,P°(iIM  hS-nCliai;mSJ  hy  Ul,>  beauty  of  ;1 
JS?W2d.,th*,^11.a*ld  the  taste  of  his  phrasing. 

' Ur.!lrl"K,uK  song  was  he  a disappoint-  I 

nient,  and  that  jovial  air  was  given  in  a per-  ‘ 
,f,^,t0ryi.  .manner-  From  the  dramatic  stand- 
point  his  perforinauco  was  weak.  Ho 

i was  elegant,  easy,  well-bred  and  all  that. 

| but  the  character  of  his  impersonation 
! “ay  be  best  described  by  a story  found  ° ^ 
Gustav  Rogers  Notebook  of  a Tenor”  coil 
certiiug  balomon,  the  Berlin  baritone,  who  wi 
‘ove  w mi  the  daughter  of  a hotel  koeuV 
iho  father  ot  tlio  girl  trownod.  aim  said  tJ 
singers  weie  not  ureated  for  the  happluj 
of  their  wives;  that  they  were  It 

and  gadabouts.  He  was  persuaij 

however,  to  go  to  the  opera  house  to  see  11 
idol  of  his  daughter.  Salomon  that  eveniT. 
was  the  heroin  "Don  Giovanni.”  After  til 
performance  the  worthy  lather  turned  to  hf 

Sinaim  said.  You  can  have  vour  Salomfl 
le  seems  to  oe  a mo»t  respectable  man,  a 
nave  full  confidence  in  him.  He  will  nevei 
a Hon  juaii,  or  else  1 am  grossly  deceived.’) 

Do  Kes/se  s Lcporello  was  vocaliv  oxcii 
and  in  many  respects  dramatically  strong.! 
catalogue  aria,  for  example,  was  reiuarJ 
we*,  none ; but  in  the  later  scenes  his  r 
seemed  to  flag  and  the  cowardly 
loon  became  a conventional 
acter^  not  Mozart's  summing  u 
th®  German  Hanswurst  and  tno  Laiiail 
f be  Commandant  was  fair.  Maseito  i 
played  by  Garoone.  Cainpanini  as  DoV 
L.-  '^’O  anas  with  care,  saving/ 

Ible.  _He  was  most- 

Idly  u*  'drn.^ 


( , uaru  Tima  in  nil 

J MisS  A an  Zandt  %v  as  a “y  £,wulltt  jfilviw,  try- 
Aspects.  Donna  Aii«' >-  -J 1 lakcn.  Tavary,  w.io 

P»-'  ,pTn’ .Jrlfoa We  impression  in  Uio  Boaimi 
Inadeau  U ”asou,  w as  unacquainted 

■IhoJUW  i.«||  and  she  forced  bur 

I"  >lU.  5\tani  was  painstaking  as  ever,  but  she 
Hones.  Aiuani  «a»  e voice  1 lie  maskers 
I was  evidently  not  i besides  the  false  iutona- 
Imow^uutunoful.aua.u^oe  Xhe  mo  bo- 
[ non.  the  \ owes  dhd^not  Olvera  was  well 

ing^auil  tVio'penoruranoe  oi  the  sextette  was 

.s.iee table.  „ A„,c  in  the  detail  of  Mozart's 

Some  effective  Pp^Viur red  over  The  work 
I core  w nor  a 1 1 V acceptable..  The 

a°^£aaud“ence.aand  the  singers  were  heartily  I 

auded.  afternoon  at  1.45  will  be 

r nC  opvra^  .,^  au,  following  singers 
GounoJs  raust,  Hau. rmeister  and  Do 

\1^e.lLa£alle.  Ed  de  Keszke.  YaseheUi  and  | 
.le  in  do  Keszke  . at  7.45.  will  be  Verdi’s 

lhe  opomtliiJj  . (le^,ia  x^itti,  bauermeister. 
KUim  Dtd  Puentc,  Yiviaui,  Riualdim,  % ascuotti 
and  Valero.  Philip  Hale. 


CAUSERIE. 


Mrs.  Joachim  Sings  at  the 
Symphony  Concert, 

Digression  Concerning  “Intel- 
lectuality ” in  Song. 


lew  Words  About  the  Late 
Operatic  Season. 


The  twentieth  Symphony  concert  was  given 
ISaturday  evening  in  Music  Hall.  The  pro- 
| gramme  was  as  follows: 

-agio  Overture 

'a  from  “Orpheus’  — y,  X'  ’* 

en  Seliger  deister  mid  Funen  Tanz,  from  Or- 
pheus"  olUCK 

Rones  with  1’iano.  . . . 

, jcsbol  sehaf t ' ’ • hch  uhert 

Ltoene  Wiege  meiner  Leiden” »™“"  “ 

fikoenw”  Schubert 

mphony  No.  8,  in  F Major Beethoven 

llrs.  Amalie  Joachin  was  the  singer. 

Ihe  orchestral  numbers  are  familiar,  and  they 
Lire  no  words  of  explanation  or  criticism. 

T work  of  the  orchestra  was  excellent.  Mr. 
lisch  gave  a sane  and  manly  reading  of  tne 
ithoven  symphony.  It  was  free  from  the 
Irices,  the  mannerisms  and  the  theatrical 
lit  that  on  former  occasions  have  often  dis- 
rired  the  performance  of  the  compositions  of 
nhoven  as  conducted  by  him.  The  ballet 
1 sic  from  "Orpheus”  was  effective,  and  the 

I ets  were  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nikisch 
\ in  sympathy  with  the  old  writer  of  operas. 
Ire  was  no  attempt  at  modernization.  The 
Fo,  almost  severe,  simplicity  of  Gluck  was 

— zerenUy  preserved.  The  flute  solo  in  the 
fallet  music  was  played  in  a delightful  manner. 
\.ll  in  all.  the  concert  was  worthy  of  the  high 
outation  of  the  orchestra. 

Firs.  Joachim  appears  in  certain  respects  to 
Iter  advantage,  as  a singer,  in  Music  Hall  I 
an  in  a room  of  small  dimensions.  For  the  j 

II  exhibition  of  the  breadth  of  her  style  she 
Ueds  space  and  freedom.  Saturday  evening 
Ae  displayed  passionate  power  and  dramatic 
KtoiligenCe.  Hut  the  same  faults  were  seen  in 

is  - oncert  and  in  her  three  recitals.  There  is  1 
1 need,  perhaps,  of  dwelling  on  them,  but  two 
L nrievous  and  not  to  be  excused.  Her  into- 
4 ion  is  often  false,  and  in  her  attack  she  fre- 
i'itiy  strikes  under  and  slides  up  to  the 
-cd  tune.  Now,  the  Symphony  concerts  are 
f osed  to  serve  an  educational  purpose. 

, n a singer  comes  before  a Symphony  uudi- 
e,  the  student  should  be  able  to  profit  by  the 
ring.  When  the  student  finds  that  vocal 
mces  are  quickly  forgiven,  she  may  well 
«tion  the  wisdom  of  her  teacher,  who  finds 
at  with  her  for  similar  omissions  and  com- 
1 salons. 

»** 

: is  true  that  the  curiosity  to  hear  famous 
tiers  of  other  lands  is  legitimate,  even  when 
Tl  have  passed  the  zenith  of  their  glory.  Ap- 
Jisc  is  often  justly  given  as  a tribute  paid  the 
■rious  past.  The  intelligence  displayed  by 
fs.  Joachim  is  admirable,  w orthy  of  all  praise, 
now  there  are  excellent  points  in  tiic  ine- 
cal  means  employed  to  convey  this  mental 
igence.  There  is  a danger,  however,  in 
•qualified  acceptance  of  her  art,  and  the 
;r  is  this:  That  students  hearing  her  and 
’ ing  her  reputation  may  be  induced  to  re- 
ube  rudiments  of  the  science  of  song  as 
T,  of  little  moment,  and  to  seek  only  thoex- 
pn  of  emotions  without  providing  them- 
\with  the  means  of  full  expression.  And 
re  many  i:t  these  days  who  claim  that 
hit  thing  required  of  a singer  is 
l uce.  This  intelligence  is  not  vocal ; it  is 
1 described  as  " intellectuality.”  That  is 
singer  may  have  an  unpleasant  voice. 

J sing  habitually  below  or  a ove  the  true 
e may  show  ignorance  of  important  rudi- 
[,f  the  art  of  song;  and  ho  is  promptly 
;<i  for  his  vocal  ignorance  or  vocal  in- 
provided  there  is  a rumor  that  he  in  some 
pis  manner  has  caught  the  true  spirit 
leer  and  will  consent  to  serve  as  a 
between  the  composer  and  tho  hearer. 
” once  announced  that  Mr.  X or  Mrs.  / 
uncommon  "intellectuality,”  the 
ic  singer  is  made  for  a season,  and 
two  seasons.  There  ts  a cult.  Un- 
1 r Mr.  X or  Mrs.  Z,  some  one,  whose 
•••>•”  is  said  to  be  even  more  pro- 
LL.at  the  stage  door.  The  old  shrino 
Khtdoned.  For  music  is  too  often 
. constantly  changing  fashion. 

• 

is-  imiuui'-sj 


‘ ts  Ts  not  unlikely  that  our  ears  have  been, 
gradually  blunted  by  the  abuse  of  the  Piano, 
rnrio  and  oy  tbe  prel  roiice  shown  of  late  yea.S 
to  ms^umontal  concerts  of  every  description. 

For  we  arc  careless  in  the  matter  of  pure  mto.ua- 

nfn^^Hie^ndT^nd'yet'^was  ap^reu^  t^ior- 
! .Viiiovod  by  a large  audience.  Leporel- 

i 

as  facts ; they  do  not  admit  of  explanation. 

-r*  , 

The  ,wo  weeks  of  opera  are  now  over,  and  we 
hJveVrd°a»  C»rtunity  of  bearing  grated 

|heTJhinqgnenSTjeea°nmdPe  Reszke  will  noisily 

H e Brahmin  and  tne  Alephistopneles  oi  Edouard 
do  Reszke  WiU  long  give  pleasure  m the  recol- 

1 We' have  learned  that  Poles,  Italians  and 
Frpnrhmen  can  ijive  a more  satisfactory  per- 
forma  l”  jf  " The  Mastersingers  ” from  a vocal 
standpoint  than  Germans  brought  up  m 
fha  shadow  of  the  Bayreuth  temple.  Mr.  ; 
jK?;!  Studied  the  part  of  Beckmesser  by 
himself,  and  surely  his  native  talent  taught  him 
tL  ...  H»jrkmcsser  was  a bigoied,  maiuniant 
p dant.eandnnoTti  ; silly  buffoon  too  often  in- 
trod  need  oil  the  German  stage.  _ Mascagni  s 
onera  was  remarkably  well  given  in  the  detail 
nt  statre  business,  and  in  its  Italian  spirit.  It 
win  be  probably  a long  time  before  we  shall 
ujiin  see  such  an  admirable  performance  of 
"'Vaust  ” Messrs.  Valero  and  Montoriel  are 
tenors  of  unusual  promise,  ihe  minor  parts 
were  as  a rule  acceptably  taken.  1 he  orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  the  experienced  t lanesi, 
was  more  than  satisfactory.  W hen  liie  mUpreut 
unfitness  of  tho  place  for  the  preseutatpi  of 
irnnd  opera  is  taken  into  consideration,  1*  may 
te  well  said  that  the  managers  01  the  company 
amply  fulfilled  their  promises,  and  all  lovers  ot 
oner  a tic  song  are  indebted  to  tiiem.  , . .. 

Tt  seems  . pitty  mat  in  New  York,  the  abiding 
place  of  the  company,  the  race  questiop . enters 
so  seriously  into  the  discussions  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  performances.  New  York  is  not  a 
German  city,  nor  is  German  the  language  of  the 
majm-By  of  the  inhabitants.  Opera  is  not  a 
German  invention,  and  there  are  many  excel- 
lent works  that  were  not  written  by  Richard 
Wagner.  That  great  and  arrogant  genius 
should  certainly  be  admitted  tothe  Opera  House 
in  the  goodiy  company  of  Mozart,  Verdi,  Gou 
nod  Weber,  Bizet.  Mascagni.  Auber,  Halevy 
and'  other  makers  of  operas.  I‘  or  all  schools 
should  lie  represented  and  all  tastes  consulted. 
A^hen  a composer,  singer  or  conduc  or  presents 
himself  the  question  should  not  be  1S;  he  a 
German?  or  is  he  an  Italian  or  a role  . ihe 
one  question  should  be  this : Is  he  ol  genuine 

worth  ? ” . 

* * . 
The  de  Reszko  brotliers  will  return  to  this 
country  in  tho  fall,  and  Jean  wishes  to  singm 
**  'I  ristan  ” and  in  Massenet  s Cid.  Aiiss 
Fames  may  come  back  with  them,  or  she  may 
go  “o  sf  Petersburg.  The  Ravogh  sisters  will 
uav  in  London.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Melba, 
ill  join  tne  New  York  company.  Lassalle  is 
ond  of  the  de  Reszkes  and  he  will  probably  sing 
. here  they  sing.  It  is  to  Be  regre.ted  that  he 
nd  not  appear  here  in  .VHamlot  or  L A ri- 
caine  ” Oaroone,  a buffO"ot  unusual  merit,  has 
received  a flattering  offer  from,  the  New.  York 
Casino  Company,  which  he  is  still  revolving  in 

his  mind.  Philip  Hale. 


THE  HENSCHELS. 

A Programme  of  Catholic 
Spirit  and  Fine  Taste. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georgienschel  f^lf0[\Zr 

»“*.  “ Qucl °n%f  a,”' m“  Uenschei. 

» „ tiiwt  cippiP’  from  “ Semele.  (. Ilanael 

IS.  " ohftar?^: ' from  "mtenope”  { 


ins  i 


Goetz  writes  an  "^ble^i^ccr"' ain?7  nd? 
the  Shrew,  emotional  ux 

it  docs  not  call  Igftween  Petrncliio  kxl 
vet  m the  dueL  WptWLe  progrnmnie,  t 1pn*. 

rine.  which  thJ ^ acoompanin.  M n* 

in  a playful  ^"I'^ilra-  we  find  harmonies  adir  . 
arrestiug  the  atter^uaP ; be  easily  taken  from 
modulations  ttat  v agneT,  music  j 

the  later  mu8ic-dram*S  oi  ^ w jj0r  t|ie  | 
that  suggests  , eo;uerfy.  We  seeta  to 

sparkling  love  passage  ef  TOmeuy-  , the 
have  lost  the  fran k and  langnmg n r.mpficity  , 
unaffected  expression.  t‘i io  Where  to-day 

of  the  old  masters  of  light n"?S”'rjte  tlmduet  of 
is  there  a composer  w ho  - evening;  who  could 

BoieldieuthatwaR  sung  las  tevening^  * . 

so  admirably  su>  « . h h.s  mmw  tn  ( ^ l 

who  could  be  so  nataraaiy  w(.re  ,nost  warmly 

^eVfwinamio^'ashncertii^^espects^^a^d^p- 

pointment.  Mrs.Hensclifc  . ,£  ,Ustice-  Her 

Used,  and  she  did  not „,d«  ghe  was  at 

intonauon i « as  not  al  ay  • , all(1  sbe  0[ten 

times  uwable  to  SMtaiu  i m w srtn  there  was 
sang  with  a decniea  rreu  v.  ^ interpretation, 
much  that  was  P*®?sl?5,1gav'  with  ue  Musset, 
and  the  singer  may  well  h ^ QUt  (,t  ,Jfy  ovyn 

may  saul  that  a -inger  ca  acc0mpani- 

tiou  to  the  song  auu  ^ hieviiably 
uio i it.  One  or  ihe  instance,  the 

suffer.  VigUu11ert’sn"Gruppe  ” was  in  the  ac- 
climax  ot  Schubert  s.  wru,  j aumit 

compamment  and  not  in  rule,  plavs 

cheerfully  that  Mr.  He^chal.  M a ruie.  p 

delightful  accompaniment  But 

fMm^&birto  conceutrate  l.is  atMim^  ou 

Nor  wu^hS  always 

Vibuto- rrumr  given  with iufimto 

Ihe  ana  ot  l iuiari  Vulcan's  complaint 

motnonis.  „ Voeal  recitals  will  be 

Sl^u  Sdal^oon^!  tfie  Meionaon  at 
*2.30  o’clock.  Philip  Hale. 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 


A 


w 


Fergolesi 

....... . .Cimarosa 

. .Beethoven 
""  .Mendelssohn 

Franz 

Schubert 


’•QuillarfUrtt^D^  ^-j-- 
Ariafrom  " If  Maestro  di  Hi, Sica  ... 

Ana  Buffa  from  " Cil^^g|Sscjiei.' " 

^a&eVGesang«"'.-^^-'V 

“I"  Be  Woo, is” jtre.  Uensojici.' 

eK^lfd^Tkllarus.”} 

“Her  Schlffer.”  Mr.  HonscUof.  „ Goetz 

Duet  from  ,he  ” &eL 

Romance.  t /V_wa  Henschel 

“ MoTpens  als  Lorche.  ^ 

Due,  from  " Le 

Henschel.  He  does  not  question  oMionality  or 
time  He  introduces  to  the  hearer  the  glor  : 
of  operas  that,  once  the  fashion,  are  now  ^[f°t' 
ten  He  arranges  his  programmes  without 
pedantry,  and  yet,  by  the  graceful  display  of 
his  knowledge,  his  concerts  have  a distinct  edu-J 
cational  value.  Martini,  for  instance. 
to  many  as  a theoretical  and  an  historical 
writer;  * to  some  as  a composer  of  so- 
natas and  church  pieces.  hut  lew 

are  acquainted  with  ids  chamber 
due's  Pergolcsi’s  “Stabaf  and  N‘n  . ” 

familiar,  but  the  genius  of  the  man  is  perhaps 
more  fully  seen  in  opera  and  intermezzo. 

mention  of  "U  d | 

mind  the  translation  of  this  and^tner^  hj_.  „r y 

thee, 'ted  itahanlnto  r n . influence 

of  the  opera  , . with  what  simple 

me^fthe  » > 
r^'T  ideas  ^with^t’im  work  of  thd 


?of  our 


<lav  in  the  same 
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The  Chamber  Concert  of  Johannes 
and  Paul  Nliersch. 

A concert  was  giVen  last  »«^g,np^nd 
tion  Hall  by  tho  Jlmrso  wvman.  MK-  Field 
Johannes.  Mrs.  Julio  L-  > ac%lsml.  'Ibo 
and  Messrs.  Stasny  and  Michael  assisted, 
programme  was  as  follows;  ^ , no. 

Trio.  B flat  major,  for  piano,  violin  and  • _ Schubert 

Fu  st  movement * ’ * Dessauer 

“ Lockung  J !!!-.*  • .Goldmark 

“ Die  QueUe  ” vim.'  juiie  L.  Wyman.  Bac!l 

Chaconne  for  vioUu.. . . . . ■ • • ••  ■ !•••  • IT 

Mr.  J-  Mierscn.  Bubinstein 

(a)  Barcarolle Potioer-kuendinger 

&)  Elfentanz ViV  V-’  s'msnv’*' 

Mr.  C.  siasny*  Hofmann 

(a)  Romance .POPP®1 

‘b)  Tara,lteUe Mr!  F-  VliersrU. ...Thomas 

“ Le  solr  ’ V. . . Chamtnade 

“ Chanson  slave’’ WekerUn 

j “Donnes  vous?  ....  ^an. 

Foncorto  No.  1.  for  violin  : ..Vieirxtemps 

introduetionau^rondo^.^. 

Mr.  Johann  Miersch  is  a viol inist  who  received 
membeT  of°“the  foTonTymphouy  Orch^tra. 

gening  he 

by  a master  it  becomes  mere.y  a peua„  t, 

evening  be  madea a very  fa  ra^  l his  tech- 
His  tone  was  lul  and  sjmpauiei  his 

nique  was  clean5  and  always  auequa 
phrasing. was  musitian-like.  wjth  her  ac-  j 

Mrs.  Wyman  sang  her  S“?““r[vays  a pleasure 
customed  taste  and  si siU.  E ' a„f  mauv  recitals; , 

to  hear  her.  even  "J  nety- -tiine  qtuilitica- 

for  first  ot  all  she  has  the  ninexy  um 
tions  ol  a good  smger,  viz..  j iutelligence 

more  she  h“s.l^I“I>£' jV’ViSging  of  the  songs  by 

sasivsst-  — - b* 

"RS»  f^jKSager  ‘'K 

with  a sense  ot  v •ihtc*;  , „ were  evidently 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 

“Paradise  a,nd  tlie ^ Pen” 
Suns  by  tii®  Cecilia, 

The  Second  Yocal  Becita^Mh^ 
/ Henschj 
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t 
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rhoCccilfajravo  tho  tflMconcert  of  tlio  six- 
teenth season  last  oveiffnrfarMtuiIo  Hal).  Schu- 
mann's "Paradis*  amlBho  Fori”  wna  sung  with 
orchestral  accompaniment  and  with  tho  assist- 
■ nnco  of  Mrs.  SoalmryC.  Ford.  Miss  H.  S.  Whit- 
I tier.  Miss  X.  Salome  Thomas,  Miss  Lena  Little, 
i Miss  Floronco  I.  Kim,',  nnd  Messrs.  Win.  J. 
Winoh  and  L.  L.  Bulfum.  Mr.  11.  J,  Lang  was 
tho  conductor. 

Tho  blue  pencil  was  used  judiciously,  and  tho 
work  of  Schumann  was  mado  tho  more  interest- 
ing thereby.  " Paradise  and  tho  Peri  ” lias  been 
both  overestimated  and  underrated.  It  is  true 
that  from  a dramatic  standpoint  the  work  suf- 
I fers  by  the  division  of  tho  tnsk  of  tho 
| narrator,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  genius  of  Schumann  was  lyric  and  not 
dramatic.  For  a composition  that  doals  with 
I an  Eastotn  subject  the  music  is  singularly  free 
liom  what  is  known  as  Eastern  color.  Although 
Schumann  often  experimented  in  rhythm,  and 
oftotj  tortured  his  phrases  by  his  rhythmic  ox- 
PJriamnts,  the  .third  part  is  monotonous  in 
rm  thm.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that,  while  manv 
ot  tho  musical  incidents  aro  of  supreme  beauty 
and  noble  strength,  the  work  ns  a whole  makes 
no  great  and  no  lasting  impression.  Perhaps 
tins  is  in  a measure  due  to  tho  text;  for  the 
t liirn  prut,  the  first  tear  of  penitence ** 
u<*“s  "W  strongly  to  tho  musician’s  fancy; 


and  yot  it  should  lie  moro  powerfully  treated'' hi 
than  the  two  gifts  that  precede,  tliat  is.  if 


u 


music i HM  , 

the  interest  is  to  bo  cumulative.  Yet’  when  ’aii 
these  things  are  said,  the  fact  remains  that, 
i after  judicious  cuts  aro  made,  there  is  much  in 
the  work  that  is  fascinating  and  much  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  genius  of  Schumann.  Cer- 
tainly the  work  deserves  a more  careful  and  a 
moro  finished  performance  than  the  one  of  last 
evening. 

In  many  respects,  in  solo  and  choral  and 
orchestral  Work,  the  Performance  of  lasl  even- 
ing was  a disappointment.  Tho  Cocilia  chorus 
is  made  up  of  carefully  chosen  singers,  who 
nayo  shown  on  many  occasions  Zeal,  vocal 
capability  and  Intel ligrcnce.  Last  eveuimr  tho 
attack  was  not  as  preciso,  as  it  should  have 
been:  the  entrance  of  the  different  parts  was 
r^;,C  .Sar  y marked,  particularly  in  passages  of 
imitation  (as  in  the  final  chorus  of  tho  first  sec-  i 
lion  and  m the  chorus  of  the  Genii  of  the  Nile).  ! 
and  the  first  notes  ot  the  succes- 

sive phrases  were  not  remarked;  there 
T.iri  ♦w1  tln,es  an  absence  ot  rhythm; 

U*  J.  there  was  too  often  a disregard 
of  the  indicated  gradations  of  toue,  as  m the 
nual  chorus  of  the  second  sectiou  and  in  the 
fiiiort  choruses  that  interrupt  the  tenor  narrator 
in  the  third  section.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
tonation of  the  chorus  was,  as  a rule,  excellent. 


yi  cne  cnorus  was,  as  a rule,  excellent, 
ine  quality  of  tone  was  most  agreeable,  and  in 
lortissimo  passages  the  body  of  tone  was  round 
and  imposing.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  tho 
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cause  of  much  of  the  unsatisfactory  choral  work 
was  a lack  of  intelligent  rehearsing.  For  an 
. effective  observance  of  dynamic  marks  is  the 
result  of  much  patient  work;  it  is  not  suddenly 
revealed  to  a chorus  on  tho  stage. 

Nor  can  the  work  of  the  solo  singers  be  unre- 
servedly praised.  Mrs.  Ford  was  heard  in  a part 
that  taxes  severely  the  natural  gifts  and  the 
vocal  and  dramatic  skill  of  the  singer.  She  was 
1 most  successful  in  the  third  section,  and  in  the 
hrial  ensemble  she  vied  bravely  with  t lie  diffi- 
culties. lu  the  earlier  numbers  allotted  to  her 
6he  showed  neither  a broad  conception  of  the 
part  nor  finish  in  the  detail.  As  a whole,  her 
work  was  vigorous  rather  than  refined,  and  her 
I vigor  was  spasmodic,  not  sustained.  The  other 
women  were  earnest  in  their  efforts,  and  Miss 
I \\  hittier  was  loudly  applauded  after  her  solo. 

Her  voice  is  of  such  natural  charm,  her  tones 
are  so  pure  and  sympathetic  that  it  is  a pity 
that  her  vocal  ski. I is  not  yet  master  of  her 
vocal  gifts.  Mr.  Winch  was  painstaking  and 
intelligent  in  the  performance  of  a thankless 
task;  from  the  pedagogic  standpoint  his  singing 
was  at  times  unsatisfactory;  wanting  in  free- 
dom. particularly  in  the  upper  tones.  Mr.  But- 

ill  IP  iiin.-lnr,,,.,!..  TM I.,,.;..—  „ 1 . - 
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fum  wds  inadequate.  Tho  playing  of  the  orches- 
tra was  not  always  marked  by  precision  or 
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finish,  and  the  accompaniments  to  the  solo 
| -p timbers  were  played  generally  without  dis- 
cretion. Mrs.  Ford  was  applauded  heartily 
j after  the  final  ensemble. 


THE 


SECOND  VOCAL  RECITAL  OF  MR.  AIID 
MRS.  HENSCHEL. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschei  gave  the  second  of  a 
series  or  vocal  recitations  yesterday  afternoon 
in  tho  Meiouaon. 

Duetto  buffo.  ••  La  cosa  non  va  netta  ” Palslelln 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heuscbei. 
“Venriasmelnnicht  ” 

Serenata  from  “Agrippina  ” " ) acn 

ltecitalivc  and  air  from  “Susanna”) Handel 

Mr.  Hensehel.’ 

”l'ou”vim8V”r  ,,n',  ,li3  !':,ss” (Old  English) 

“ The 'Glint  of  Ke^ire ..'..'.'.V.V.V.'.V.ftSd  Irish! 

” Die  M alnacht  ” 

“ Vu’ubwwllidllch  Brahms 

Mr.  HenscheL 

■ m ^!“ss^nv.;:;.v.  *"i,*#gsr 

” O,  Sun  that  wakenest  ” . . . . . W’  "! "! ! " ! ! ! ]]  ] ] Carder 

„ „ Mrs.  HenscheL 

Duet  from  “ i aust • - Schumann 

-Mr.  ami  Mrs.  HenscheL 
Crngantiuo  a Song 

Ballad,  "l)lc  veriallenc  -dluhle V.'.r. ' Lo'we 
Mr.  HenscheL 

Potlsh  Song Paderewski 

‘-erenade.lu  Passant” Massenet 

da  voile,  “ 11  taut  aimer  ....  ...  ..ZZga 

. Mrs.  HenscheL 

Duet  from  ••  Hamlet"  Thomas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  HenscheL 

This  concert  gave  genuine  delight  to  the 
hearers.  Mrs.  Henschei  appeared  to  better 
advantage  than  at  tho  first  recital,  and  her  siug- 
ing  m yesterday  can  he  heartily  praised.  It  was 
without  effort;  it  was  sympathetic  and  it  was 
further  characterized  by  pure  and  refined  taste 
Her  simple  and  unaffected  delivery  of  the  old 
English  songs  gave  perhaps  the  keenest  pleasure 
one  was  also  charming  in  the  duet  ol  Paisiello 
the  favorite  of  the  First  Consul.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte; in  the  haunting  Lullaby  of  Tschaikowsky. 
and  m the  Sgainbati  gavotte.  Her  natural  limi- 
tations for.  ill  tho  display  of  breadth  or  passion 
She  cuts  cunningly  song  cameos. 

1 ho  strength  as  well  as  the  cleverness  of  Mr 
Henschei.  was  most  fully  seen  in  the  Loewo 
ballad-  And  yet  Ins  performance  of  tho  airs  of 
LachiUHtiJaiidel  was  worthy  of  warm  Praise, 
in  Dio  Mninacht.”  by  Bralims,  the  natural 
aridity  of  Ins  voire  was  too  apparent.  Certain  of 
fits  mannerisms  may  ho  pardoned  on  account  of 
fits  temperament  and  liis  skill,  but  when  lie  ac- 
SS/fuMr"'  Henschei,  he  should  confine 
himself  to  the  pianoforte,  and  not  seek  to  in- 
tensity the  beauty  of  her  song  by  varying 


...„  ,1CJ  song 

lacial  expression,  for  when  Mrs.  LienscbM  siney^- 
theaudienoe  is  not  in  need  of  such  explan  ati^ 


’i1!'  1 °lsh  Song  by  I aderewaki  i.« 

worthy  of  the  pianist-composer:  it  is  tam<  and  i 
_cmr.ni  on  n I a^c.  Nor  was  tho  song  of  Cori  ora  i 
^euse  for  its  introduction  in  s .cli  a > 
IJnue ber wind lich . * ’ by  Brahms.  is  an 
j i setting  of  rollicking  words,  ar  i the 
B£<?ambati  is  an  exquisite  trifle. 

■•nee  was  ^lar^e  and  etithuf  i as  tic. 

£' c 1 t 0 ^ i ^ beg j y c n in  the  Mefouann 


CAUSERIE. 


The  Symphony  Coucert  of 
Last  Saturday  Evening. 


Tlio  Story  or  tlic  Origin  of  a Mo- 
zart Concerto. 


The  Thoughts  of  Walt  Whitman 
Concerning  Music. 


Tho  programme  of  tho  twenty-first  Symphony 
concert,  which  was  given  in  Music  Hall  Satur- 
day evening,  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  3.  hi  A minor.  " Scotch  ”.  .. Mciidi-lmohn 
Andante ,uul  Allegrofrom  concerto  for  Unto  anil  tmrp  * 

Scrcimdc  for  String  orchestra.  In  F ma|or VolkmnSm 

AV»i’i,,’I“rewU  n'"1  "Eire  Clmrm"  from  "111,“ 

, Wagner 

lho  solo  parts  were  taken  by  Mr.  Heinrich 
Meyn.  baritone;  Mr.  Charles  Molo,  tlute.  and 
Mr.  Heinrich  Schuecker,  harp. 


* * 

as  ia  Jo  find  the  symphony  in  its 

ce.  at  tho  beginning  of  tho  programme 
pl.r  S at  1 10  ent|*  Efic  programme  was  too 


I r ......  .lie  uiugruiiiine  was  too 

^lt  Voikmann  Serenade 
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liiitfht  have  beon  omitted,  for.  with  tho  exceu- 
tll«  waltz  movement,  it  is  dull  and  com- 
dryness  of  the  serenade  on- 
nanced  the  effect  of  the  gorgeous  instrumenta- 
tlon  or  the  \\  agner  excerpt  which  followed, 
■t  here  is  no  doubt  that  the  concert,  as  a whole, 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  audience,  for  the 
applause  at  the  end  of  the  symphony,  after  the 
Mozart  selection,  and  after  the  final  number 
was  hearty  and  long  continued.  Tho  "Scotch” 
symphony,  as  well  as  the  " Italian,”  is  always 
A-v by  concert-goers.  They  know  the 
tunes,  ihey  have  tho  utmost  confidence  in 
the  composer.  When  a work  is  played  for  tho 
first  time  they  are  obliged  to  exert  the  faculties 
ot  perception  and  judgment.  Amusement  is 
turned  into  a task.  An  unexpected  modulation 
a strange  instrumental  effect,  or  a veiled  mul- 
ody  may  affect  the  process  of  calm  digestion, 
r oruinand  Hiller  recognizes  this  fact  in  his  en- 
tertaining assay,  "'loo  Much  Music,”  and  he 
speaks  ot  the  natural  curiosity  of  tho  musician 
ar  constantly  that  which  is  now  as  opposed 

lO  tho  W 1KI1  nf  fln>  miKliA  nf  • n i - I . • . 


, ~ l;ii,.tu7  now  as  opposed 

to  the  wish  of  the  public;  at  larire  to  take  enjoy- 
ment easily  and  conveniently.’*  Nor  is  the 
average  concert-goer  seriously  disturbed  by  an 

Hytrnvi).cr!lllf>b  an  - . • .i  . . . 
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extravagance  or  an  exaggeration  in  the  reading, 
ile  does  not  question,  as  a rulo.the  pace  set  bv  the 
conductor,  and  he  is  not  inclined  to  be  criticised 


,-n  v ” * f “ ‘ V v -i  iu  ue  crnicisea 

in  matters  of  detail.  It  is  enough  that  he  greets 
an  old  friend.  lho  costume  may  follow 


the  present  fashion,  or  tlio  coat  and*  trousers 
anci  cravat  may  be  ot‘  somewhat  airtiquate<i  cut 
and  style;  the  features  of  the  friend  are  the 
same,  tho  voice  is  not  changed.  And  when  ho 
Hears  again  the  old.  familiar  story  that  pleased 
Him  ho  does  not  complain  if  the  incidents  aro 
varied,  lie  is  not  shocked  by  a stray  solecism  or 
a touch  of  slang.  Ihe  point  of  the  story  is  the 
same,  and  lie  is  satisfied.  Nor  does  he  under- 
stand way  others  are  so  precise  and  exact,  and 
refuse  to  join  m the  merriment,  and  even  shako 
the  head. 


• » 

The  ■movements  from  Mozart’s  concerto  for 
nute  and  harp  are  perhaps  more  interesting  on 
account  of  the  history  ot  the  composition  than 
irom  any  great  intrinsic  merit.  When  Mozart 
made  Ins  second  visit  to  Paris  lie  was  intro- 
duced by  Grimm  to  the  Duke  do  Guines.  Tho 
Duke  was  an  accomplished  courtier.  He  gave 
much  attention  to  his  coiffure  and  his  clothes, 
that  is.  i!  M*s.  de  Genlis  s malicious  sketch  « as 
founded  on  fact.  He  had  a mocking  wit.  and  lie 
was  a brilliant  ilute  player.  His  daughter 
played  the  harp  with  unusual  skill.  Mozart 
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was  asked  to  write  a concerto  lor  the  purpose  of 
J?118.  fajnfiy  unspiay.  JN0w  the  two  instrument; 
that  Mozart  detested,  according  to  the  testi 


T uwwuiuk  io  uio  testi- 

mony of  Joseph  Frank,  wore  the  flute  and 
the  narp.  He  wrote  the  concerto,  however 
and  gave  the  girl  a two-honr  lesson 
daily  in  composition.  Th  s was  tne  father’s 
wish,  and  he  told  Mozart  that  he  would  bo  happy 
if  she  could  write  sonatas  for  flute  and  harp;  no 
uid  not  expect  her  to  make  operas  or  airs,  or 
symphonies.  Unfortunately  the  girl  had  no 
musical  Pleas,  and  the  teacher  could  not  put 
thorn  in  her  head:  furthermore  it  turned  out 
that  she  was  stunid  and  lazy  in  her  exercises, 
ihe  la* aer  was  Ambassador  io  Prussia  and  to 
itngianrl.  I lie-daughter  met  a moro  tragic  fate, 
hhe  married  the  Duke  de  Castries  and  died  in 
childbed. 


The  concerto  in  question  is  amiablo  music.  It 
soothes  lor  a time,  and  it  might  he  oi  medicinal 
mlluenco  m certain  cases  of  nerve  disorders 
But  its  very  tranquillity  becomes  irritating,  lit 
will  be  remembered  that  Saul  was  at  first  kindly 
disoosed  toward  David,  and  ho  lisioned  to  his 
perionnauop  on  tho  harp;  afterward  ho  sougiit 
to  slay  him.]  Last  Saturday  evening  Mr.  Scliueck- 
er  s instrument  was  tuneful  through  the  first 
movement,  and  no  one  know  tills  better  than 
tile  accomplished  player.  An  opportunity  was 
given  lnm  lor  proper  tuning,  ami  the  second 
movement  was  played  delightfully.  Mr.  Molo 
displayed  his  accustomed  beauty  of  tone  and 
technical  skill. 


Ferdinand  Praeger  in  " Wagner  as  I knew  him,” 
describing  certain  inconsistencies  of  the  great 
Jf'Jdter  of  music  dramas,  writes  as  loliows: 

. .**  hiist  vehemently  protesting  tho  insepara- 
bility of  his  music  from  its  related  stage  repre- 
sentation and  scenic  accessories,  compelled  by 
late,  lie  traversed  Europe  irom  London  to  Ef. 
Poiershurg  to  produce  in  tho  concert  room  or- 
chestral excerpls  from  the  very  works  upon 
whoso  inviolability  ho  had  in  such  un- 
equivocal terms  insisted.”  Such  con- 
tradictions between  a man’s  theories 
and  practices  however  do  not  affect  the  real 
valuoof  his  work.  But  from  the  Wagnerian 
point  of  view,  it  is  a mist  alto  to  put  these  ex- 
cerpts on  the  concert  stage.  The  devoted  dis- 
ciples of  Wagner  accem,  without  doubt,  this* 
statemout  ot  Maurico  Kufferath:  "The  aim  of 


siatcmout  oi  Maunoa  Kullerath:  "ihe  aim 
Kichard  WagneF  is  neither  poetry  nor  music,  „„ 
these  terms  aug  generally  understood.  His  only 
ann  is  the  drama  ilsoit.  It  is  not  necessary  then 
t*  ask, ’Shall  i hear  beautiuil  melodies,’ or 


Shall  X hear  beautflul  verses'.”  It  is  necessary 
to  say,  ' 1 shall  he  present  at  tho  performance  of 
\‘. drama;  shall  I he  moved?’ ’ ” 


Whon  the  oxerrpt  Is  heard  in  the  concert  huh 

liio  U ram  a <liMappuur> : iht«  himhIo  ulntio  ruiuaim.  j 
1U«  nnulo  lor  u (Mrticulnr  «irn mat i - hii  untioji  \s 
thfcn  turned  into  absolute,  unirainuirli  <i  mumc. 
”0tai»  In  u Hinji;r  in  evening  droM.  Tim  «l i fl  .*r- 
•iii  ciiomoH  uro  without  druitmUc  •Iffnificunce, 
uo  nave  an  umorphmii  musical  compontion,  in 
\Uitcii  tho  liunmii  voice  in  Introduced  as  uu 
orcnostml  inntrumoni  lho  i*ri  1 ltr\n<*y  oi  tim 
liistiuinontuilon  and  lho  hoi  (orou*  perlortnanco 
OXCUod  tho  iidininition  of  the  audioiico  ol 
! dujr  evening.  Mr.  Moyn  Miruggied  liuroicul.y 
with  a thuiiitleNH  nud  un vocal  ta-.lv  Hinoui  iicsi- 
nous  and  Ins  sincerity  were  such  tlmt  Im  q©.- 
cluiuiod  vigorounly  in  ceriain  passng  s where 
, inure  experienced  Uagiioriau  dcclanm  rs, 
realizing  lho  vufiity  of  an  at  tomtit  to  ho  licnrd 
In  such  an  orchestral  storm,  content  ihomsoivos 
wtaoiy  with  paniomimic  display. 


Walt  Whitman  wm  passionately  fond  of  mu- 
sic. i ho  allusions  in  his  writings  to  opera,  song 
and  ore  nostra  aro  many,  anu  they  uru  oiton  sin 
if Uiar.  r irat  oi  uJJ,  iio  •.oniinnnUM  the  respect  of 
! musicians  for  his  definition  of  music,  it  is 
1,1  1 lw  c,^lllon.  mat  thin  quarto  of 
1866.  now  rare; 

"All  name  u whnt  swakrni  from  you  whon  v -u  nru  rs* 
inlndaa  by  il»o  liitti  uiut>)K«, 

It  b uoc  (hs  violins  and  cite  cornots,  II  U not  theoho^nor 
i ho  boating  ilrmits  -nor  U»o  ii«tes  oi  Uu*  bariUmu  *inu<*r 
•uififiitg  lu*  sweot  roiiiaiuu,  nor  tJiosa  «»i  ike  u,#.u,s 
citGtus,  noi  tli'.ao  <.f  thu  women's  chorus. 

It  ia  ueiuer  und  fuither  than  U.cy." 


In  Good-bye,  my  Fancy,  ho  speaks  of  tho 
deep  and  lasting  ettect  mado  upon  nim  hyAI- 
Lom.  tlie  famous  i.uniralto,  and  ay  Bellini  lho 
tonor,  your,  ago  111  New  Vork.  Ho  also  uieii- 
uons  mo  drunken  song  of  Peter  Biolungs  as 
Guliha;1.  the  non-tecunicai  singing  penorm-j 
antes  of  tne  liutchinson  Band.  ' ilireo  nrotli- 
ers  and  tho  sister,  the  red-cheeked  New  Knglaiid 
caination  sweet  Aoby;  bometiiiies  piamtivu 
und  baliauic— sometimes  anti-slavery,  autl- 
calomei  and  comic.”  Then  no  speaks  of 
M<tmiu0tOi|’  Jenny  Lmd, 


xf.  w i ^'-niusi.or,  uenny  Hind, 

Mrs.  \)  ood,  Mrs.  Seguin.  .Mrs.  Austin.  Grisi  i.-i 
Grange,  bteffanone,  Bosio,  Truitt.  Parodl,  Vest 
vali,  Boriuecu,  Gazzaniga.  lathorde;  an.!  " tiie 

r»iv»*r:i  niAti  " 1 1 ■ d \ . •*  . 


opera  iuoii.”  Hettini,  Banian,  Alariui,  .Mario. 
Amodto,  Betioventano,  Brignoli.  " 1 was  feu 
and  bred  under  the  Italian  dispensation. and  ab- 
sorued  it,  and  doubtless  show  it.”  But  no  alsc 
says,  ’ ihe  experts  and  musicians  of  my  prest-ia 
fi lends  claim  Unit  tlie  now  Wagner  and  hjf 
pieces  belong  far  moro  uuiy  to  me.  and  I l 
ihem.  His  love  for  Italian  opera  is  clear, 
snow  11  in  rrouil  Music  of  tho  fstorm,”  where  1 
ho  gives  thumb-nail  sketclios  or  six  favonie  l 
nutshell . ure’  ^or  cxainplo,  is  “ Ernani  ” in  a 
” I see  where  Krnaiil,  walking  the  bridal  garden, 
^by'thelmini11  “'e'11  ‘‘"Ses,  raoia.it.  iiuluing  his  bride 
Heais  tbe  Internal  call,  the  dcatli-pledgc  of  the  horn.” 


* • 

It  would  bo  intcrestint?  to  trace  )»is  musical 
tuoughts  and  fancies  irom  tho  Dcok  o: ’66  to 
uiat  of  91.  His  comparisons  aro  oueii  suot  lo 


. couip.uiowin  dir  uiiuil  6UUMO 

and  suggestive,  althougli  tliey  are  couched  m 
singular,  sometimes  grotesque,  language  I 
quote  now  front  tne  quarto: 

" 1 hear  tlic  violoncello  or  man’s  heart’s  complaint.” 
Hero  aro  two  more  instances: 


"A  tenor  large  and  fresh  as  the  creation  dlls  me.  The 
lull  ” at!X  OI  113  m0l,lfi  18  Pouring  ah.l  hiling  1 


The  next  is  still  more  extraordinary. 

” The  orchestra  whirls  n,S 
1 whler  than  t'ranus  tiles. 

It  wren-lies  nim.imahle  amors  I nan  mv  l.rcnr.1 
li  i hi  - ns  1,,  gr.h'S  i.t  ihe  iarthesi  dok  •.  hormr 
It  sills  iue,  1 dan  Ai.ii  bare  feet,  in  ■ r,. 

, licked  1 1 . . ! i ! ■ . ! ■ ■ . 1 1 -,v  e, ... 

1 am  exposed,  cu:  l y Wiser  and  p is1  hcl  h.iu, 


Steeped  amid  honeyed  morphine,  my 

Wlmlpbie  squeezed  In  the  fakes  of  death, 
Let  up  again  to  te-1  the  puzzle  oi  puzzles. 

And  that  we  call  Being.” 


Whitman,  'no.  longo  I for  a'na'ional  school  L 
music.  In  "Democratic  Vistai  ” ho  utters  till 
prophecy:  / 

“ A few  years,  and  there  will  he  an  appropritl 
native  grand  opera,  tho  lusty  mil  wide-lipp% 
offspring  of  Italian  methods.  Yot  it  will  be  J 
mere  imitation,  nor  follow  precedents,  ml 
more  than  Nature  follows  precedents.  Vh 
oval  halls  will  ho  constructed,  on  acoustic  prill 
ciplos,  in  cities,  where  companies  of  mu-ic-ism 
will  nerform  lyrical  pieces,  l orn  to  the  people  t ' 
iheso  States;  aud  the  people  will  tnako  pe 
iect  music  a part  of  their  lives.  Ever  l 
phase,  every  trade  will  have  its  .songs* 
beautifying  those  trades.  Meu  on  thf 
land  will  havo  theirs,  and  men  oj 
the  water  theirs.  Who  now  is  ready  to  begil 
that  work  for  America  of  composing  music  fil 
lor  us— songs,  choruses,  symphonies,  operas! 


oratorios,  fully  identified  with  the  body  and! 
soul  of  The  States?  music  commote  in  ail  its 


appointments,  but  in  some  lresli,  courageous- 
melodious,  undeniable  styles— as  all  Unit  is  i:^'< 
to  permanently  satisfy  us  must  he.  The  i 
posers  to  make  such  music  are  to  learn  t,L 
tiling  tint  can  bo  possibly  learned  in  thoscl.l 
and  traditions  of  their  art,  and  thou  calmly 
miss  all  traditions  from  them.” 

FitiLir 


THE  TREMONT  THEATRE. 


%ecocq’s  “ The  Queen’s  Mate  ” as  Given  by  tlJ 
Ddff  Company.  A 

Lecocq’s  operetta.  " The  Queen’s  Mate  ” wl 

thlj1  rSf)n?"A"ff  atr-tlle  'rrc'luoht Tho'atreU 

the  J.  C.  Duff  Opera  Company.  XUo  cast  wa3 
as  follows: 


TediUlo ,,  . — 

General  Bomb.wdo£'.\\\\\\‘."”;;; j,rr’ ‘j;  V',',’ 

Genera,  Pa, nguet 

iIle/  Visa  Helen  Deri 

lho  Queens  Mate”  is  an  ndaptat’^ 
Lecocqs  "Princesse  dos  Canaries,”  wiilchl 
brought  out  at  the  Folios  Dramatiqu  s at 
in  1883.  During  that  year  it  was  giv.- 
times.  This  run  is  difficult  to 
l Btall<ii  . for  in  its  original  foml 
*•  story  is  not  very  entertaining,  a 
: music,  as  a whole,  is  not  equal  to  tho 
WOK  of  tho  talented  composer.  The  ,ra 
the  Princess,  disguised  as  a country  giid 
intrigue  and  conspiracy,  finally  gains/- 
is  au  old  one,  and  the  It1- 
this  operetta  found  flu 
already  treated  in  ” La  Preton  las 
by  Sue  and  Gomhaut.  Their 
unconnected  episodes,  and.  a*- 
in  three-act  operettas,  'hoi'"’ 
nal  drags  nninfnlh 


1 


The  French  Muse  of  operetta  is  not  unlike  the 
Comic  Muse  of  Congreve,  ns  described . by 
Thackeray:  " A disreputable,  daring,  laughing, 
painted  French  bagzage : n wild,  disheveled 
Lais  with  eyes  bright  with  wit  and  wine. 
When  this  .Muse  is  clothed  in  foreign  dross, 
she  repents,  aud  her  sobriety  becomes 
dullness.  That  is  to  say,  when  the 
blue  pencil  is  freely  used,  so  that  Anglo-Baxon 
propriety  may  not  be  shocked,  the  plot  is  olten 
apparently  w ithout  a cause  and  the  dialogue  is 
llat.  Then  the  adaptor  comes  with  his  irrele- 
vant,, puns,  and  the  actors  introduce  gags 
which  defy  space  and  time.  *Lveii 
the  music  suffers,  according  to  the  tgiprice 
of  the  singers  or  tile  conductor.  There  is  a cur- 
rent superstition  that  the  original  finales  are  of 
little  worth,  and  so  in  many  cases  we  find  m the 
place  of  the  finale  a waltz.  This  waltz  is  known 
as  the  patent,  adjustable  waltz,  and  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Kerker  finale,  after  the  name 
of  a well-known  conductor,  who  is  skilled 
in  the  adaptation  or  Kerkerization  of  foreign 
operettas.  It  is  immaterial  whether  this  waltz 
music  is  written  or  merely  arranged  by  Mr.  Ker- 
ker. The  species  of  finale  is  well  known,  lo 
further  heighten  the  interest  of  the  adaptation, 
a topical  song  is  introduced  or  the  soprano  in- 
terpolates a popular  English  song  .of  the  salon 
order. 

Now,  “The  Queen’s  Mate”  is  neither  better  i 
nor  worse  thau  the  majority  of  these  adapta- 
tions. But  the  French  operetta,  even  ra  its 
English  dress,  needs  Gallic  heels  and  Gallic 
tongues  to  make  it  a success.  Miss  Helen  Ber- 
tram has  many  of  the  qualifications  of  the  suc- 
cessful operetta  singer.  Her  face  and  figure 
please.  She  is  sprightly  in  her  move- 1 
ments.  She  delivers  her  lines  with 
dash.  Her  voice  is  agreeable  and  she  sings  in 
tune,  although  her  method  of  producing  tones 
cannot  be  praised,  and  it  will  work  results  dis- 
astrous to  herself.  Last  evening  she  was  the 
feature,  the  very  life  of  the  performance,  and 
when  she  was  not  before  the  public,  there  was 
little  to  enjoy  or  to  praise.  Yet  the  applause 
of  the  audience  was  a contradiction  of  this 
statement,  for  the  grand  march  in  the  third  act, 
the  topical  song  and  the  dancing  of  Miss  Cogan 
met  with  apparent  favor.  So  too  the  duet  be- 
tween the  Generals  was  applauded,  and  yet  it 
was  sung  aud  acted  without  due  appreciation  ot 
its  mocking  spirit;  for  grave  and  ironical  polite- 
ness was  turned  into  a boisterous  caricature. 
Mr.  Carroll,  who  was  the  jester  of  the  evening, 
dealt  in  chestnuts  before  lie  sold  them  in  the 
third  act  hard  by  the  entrance  to  the  amplii- 
tlieatre.  The  chorus  and  the  orchestra  were 
under  tho  too  impassioned  boat  of  Mr.  Belli 
Simonson.  TT 

Philip  Hale. 

THE  KHEISEL  QUARTETTE. 

The  last  concert  of  the  seventh  season  of  the 
Kneisel  Quartette  was  given  last  evening  in 
Union  Hall.  Messrs.  Perabo,  Novacek  and 
Schulz  assisted.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows; 

Sextet  for  strings,  G major Bralvus 

Sonata  for  pianoforte  uml  Velio Beethoven 

Quartette,  E minor,  op.  59,  Vo.  It Beethoven 

Even  the  most  devoted  admirers  of  Johannes 
Brahms  have  found  his  G major  sextet  a hard 
nut  to  crack.  The  two  last  movements  show 
the  perversity  of  the  early  style  of  the  com- 
poser. In  his  desire  to  avoid  common  and  pop- 
ular effects,  he  shuns  deliberately  defined  mel- 
ody and  harmonic  color.  The  professional  mu- 
sician must  study  earnestly  liis  aims  and 
methods;  only  by  repeated  hearings  can  lie 
arrive  at  a fi^l  understanding,  and  the  expen- 
diture. of  timo  and  labor  is  even  then  poorly 
i-c-'-arded  To  the  general  public  this  muBic  is 


i 


caviare,  however  excellent  the  performance) 
may  he.  £•' 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  another 
generation  may  prefer  such  abstract  musical- 
metaphysical  weavin’  to  the  sensuous  charm) 
of  the  musical  compdsxinons  that  have  delighted 
the  many  for  so  long  a time.  As  that  keen  j 
observer,  Tnoiflas  Hardy,  remarks  in  his  famous 
description  of  Egdon  Heath,  " it  is  a question  if 
, the  exclusive  reign,  of  this  orthodox  beauty  is 
1 not  approaching  its  last  quarter.  The  new  vale 
1 of  Tempo  may  he  a gaunt  waste  in  Thule; 

human  souls  may  find  themselves  in  closer  and 
j closer  harmony  with  external  things  wearing  a 
| sombreness  distasteful  to  our  race  when  it  was 
young.” 

| Time,  " the  Arch  satirist,”  takes  a peculiar 
pleasure  in  turning  the  contemporaneous  judg- 
' ment  concerning  a musical  composition  into  de- 
l ri-ion.  The  quartettes  dedicated  by  Beethoven 
I to  Count  Kasoumoffsky,  one  of  which  was 
I played  last  evening,  were  a stumbling  block  to  i 
1 the  musicians  of  tho  day.  Schuppanzigh 
laughed,  and  declared  that  Beethoven  was  in 
jest.  Romberg  stamped  upon  tne  allegretto  of 
the  lirst  of  the  quartettes.  Felix  Kadicati,  a 
violinist  of  no  mean  skill,  who  believed  that 
Beethoven  was  musically  crazy,  saw  the  set  in  ! 
I manuscript  and  said  to  the  composer;  “You  do 
not  really  think  these  quartettes  are  music.” 

I Beethoven  ihade  this  proud  answer;  “They  are 
I not  for  yon ; they  are  for  posterity.” 

The  large  audience  of  Inst  evening  seemed  to 
enjoy  heartily  the  different  numbers,  and  the 
-performance  of  tho  sextet  and  the  quartette  was 
_ well  worthy  of  the  applause,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
avoidable accidents  that  occurred  during  the 
playing  of  the  first  number.  In  the  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  ’cello,  Mr.  Perabo  so  subordi- 
nated himself  that  the  pianoforte  part  was  at 
times  Inaudible,  and  there  was  often  no  real 
harmonic  basis  to  support  the  solo.  This  came 
no  doubt  from  the  extreme  musical  sensitive- 
ness of  Mr.  Perabo’s  musical  nature,  butself- 
[ depreciation  or  self-effacement  in  ensemble 
J playing  is  as  grave  a fault  as  too  pronounced) 
"I  self-assertion.  I 

1 The  concert  was  of  undue  length.  Mr.  Kneisel, 
in  the  endeavor  to  please  his  public,  forgets  that 
a chamber  concert  prolonged  to  a late  hour  is) 
apt  to  weary,  particularly  when  the  selections 
are  of  such  a serious  nature.  This  remark  may| 
be  applied  to  nearly  all  of  his  quartette  concerts 
this  season.  With  this  exception  the  concerts 
have  given,  as  a rule,  genuine  pleasure,  and 
have  at  the  same  time  made  lor  musical 
righteousness. 


MUSIC  AND  DRr  hi- 

The  Third  Vocal  Recital  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henschel. 

The  programme  deserves  more  than  a passing 
notice.  The  performance  was  a delight  to  the 
amateur;  the  programme  itself  was  full  of  in 
terest  to  the  student.  The  charming  duot  from 
Handel’s  “Giulo  Cesare”  brought  to  mind  the 
glories  of  that  epoch-making  opera;  the  dis 
covery  of  Cuzzoni’s  fading  physical 
charms  when  she  appeared  as  Cleopatra; 
the  fright  of  Senesiuo  at  the  fall 
of  pieces  of  wood,  just  after  lie  had  declaimed 
proudly  “ Ciesar  knows  no  fear.”  There  was  an 
agreeable  number  from  Haydn’s  “ Orfeo,  ’ the 
opera  that  was  designed  for  London  and  was 
never  finished.  The  ballads  by  Schumann  and 
Loewe  brought  in  sharp  contrast  the  methods  of 
the  man  of  genius  and  tho  man  of  one  talent. 
In  the  ballad  the  inferior  composer  conquered. 
Schumann’s  detail  is  not  sympathetic  for  dra- 
matic, and  there  is  no  great  and  enduring  impres- 
sion of  the  whole,  no  overmastering  rush  as  there 
is  in  tho  “ Erlking  ” of  Loewe.  The  song  from 
Saint  Saens’s  opera,  in  which  Samson  is  wooed  to 
his  destruction,  is  sung  in  various  keys.  But  the 
woman  in  the  valley  of  Sorek,  whose  name  was 
Delilah,  was  undoubtedly  a contralto,  with  full, 
passionate  lower  tones,  such  as  once  came  from 
the  quivering,  curling  mouth  of  Eustacia  \ ye. 
The  voice  of  Mrs.  Henschel  is  not  suited  to  such 
a chant  of  triumphant  love.  As  sung  by  her. 
the  song  was  sweet,  ingenuous  and  with  a touch 
of  New  England  primness.  But  Samson  would 
not  have  bowed  his  head,  nor  would  he  have 
whispered  the  secret  of  his  strength  to  the  be- 
guiler.  Tho  four  folk-songs  of  Mr.  Henschel  are 
more  truly  musical  and  more  effective  than  the 
labored  setting  by  him  of  Heine’s  There  was 
an  ancient  King,”  with  its  suggestions  of  the 
music  of  Rubinstein  and  Grieg. 

To  speak  of  the  many  beauties  of  the  perform- 
ance would  necessitate  an  analysis  of  the  pro- 
i gramme,  number  by  number.  It  may  be  said  in 
general  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
agreeable  and  entertaining  concerts  of  this 
musical  season.  The  singers  were,  norhaps, 
hoard  to  peculiar  advantage  in  the  duets ; hut  it 
would  he  a pleasure  to  speak  at  length  of  tho 
fragrant  charm  of  the  singing  of  Mrs.  Henschel 
in  the  Solmbert  and  the  Bizet  selections  and  ill 
the  lieder  ot  her  husband:  to  dwell  on  Mr.  Hen- 
schel’s  artistic  delivery  of  the  Mozart  number 
and  the  songs  by  Rubinstein.  Halb_ 


The  Two  Chamber  Concerts 
of  Last  Evening. 


Mr  Alwin  Schroedcr.  the  first  ’cello  player  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  gave  a recital  - 
last  evening  in  Bumstead  Hall.  He  was  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Busoni.  Nikisch.  Kneisel,  Roth, 
Svecenski  aud  Roso.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 

Sonata  for  piano  amt  Violoncello,  op.  09 Brahms 

Soli  for  Violoncello. 

Canzone 

’ Serenata 

Caprleclo lxleugcl 

“ Kultaselle,”  variations  for  piano  and  violon- 
cello  Busoni 

Soil  for  Violoncello. 

Sarabande llach 

‘Gavotte ReineeUe 

TarenteUe L ossman 

! Quintet  In  <3  major  for  two  violins,  viola  and  two 

J violoncellos Schubert 

The  Brahms  sonata  aud  the  Bruch  canzone 
xv ere  played  in  Boston  for  the  lirst  time,  and 
I last  evoning  saw  tho  first  public  performance  of 
j the  Busoni  variations.  The  sonata  was  playeu 
admirably  by  Messrs.  Schroeder  and  Busoni.  It 
j is  a work  that  well  deserves  a second  hearing. 

although  it  has  more  of  tho  elements  of 
I,  instantaneous  popularity  than  much  of 
I 'the  chamber  music  of  Brahms’s  early, 
as  well  as  his  middle  period.  The  variations 
d by  Busoni,  which  were  played  by  Mr.  Schroeder 
■ aud  the  composer,  were  a disappointment,  iue 
1 theme  itself  is  insignificant,  however  easily  it 

i lends  itself  to  contrapuntal  treatment,  and  the 
variations  are  of  greater  tecnnical  than  musical 
interest.  Mr.  Busoni  lias  shown  himself  in 
i works  of  larger  dimensions  as  a composer  of 
I native  talent,  ample  knowledge  and  no  ordi- 
nary taste.  Last  evening  lie  was  more  con- 
i spicuous  as  an  ensemble  player  than  as  a com- 
poser. The  minor  pieces  of  varied  nature  gave 
pleasure  to  the  large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Scliroeder’s  playing  is  so  well  known  that 
it  calls  now  for  no  extended  criticism.  Hansliok 
once  said,  probably  in  a moment  of  ill-liumor. 
that  his  heart  sank  whenever  an  earnest  indi- 
vidual appeared  on  the  stage,  sat  down  and  took 
a ’cello  into  bis  deadly  embrace;  for  the  ma- 
jority of  solo  pieces  for  that  instrument,  ho 
added,  are  either  sweet  and  insipid  melodies  or 
a collection  of  cateh-a.vcatch-ean  and  tiresome 
bravura  passages.  This  reproach  cannot  be 
made  p.gaiust  Mr.  Schroeder.  His  plaving  of  l 
cantabile  is  distinguished  by  genuine  simplicity 
aud  pleasing  frankness;  his  playing  of  bravura 
is  not  merely  a display  of  virtuososliip,  it  is 
rather  a performance  in  which  virtuososhin  en- 
ters modestly  to  enhance  the  general  effect. 
Taste  and  sincerity  are  seen  in  all  that  he  nous. 

This  agreeable  concert  was  brought  to  a close 
by  ail  excellent  performance  ol  llio  Schubert  G 
major  quintette. 


MR.  BAERMAHH’S  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Carl  Baerniann,  assisted  by  Messrs.  C.  M- 
LoefHer  and  Leo  Schulz,  gave  his  third  chamber 
concert  last  evening  in  Union  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

Trio  Hr  piano,  violin  uml  ’cello,  A minor. 

op.  5o Tschaikowskv 

“ Adelaide,’'  transcribed  by  Liszt Beethoven 

" Felix  relicts”... Liszt 

Trio  lor  piano,  violin  and  ’cello,  11.  Flat,  op.  70, 

Mo.  g Beethoven 

This  trio  by  Tschaikowsky  was  written  in 
memory  of  Nicolas  Rubinstein,  the  brother  of 
Anton.  When  tho  brothers  were  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  musical  career  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  Nicolas  would  he  the 
greater  composer  of  the  two;  but  he  never  ful- 
filled the  expectation  of  his  friends,  and  he 
turned  his  attention  to  teaching.  Memorial 
musical  compositions  are  often  not  uuiiko  ill- 
timed  remarks  at  a funeral:  they  enlarge  tlie  1 
grief  of  the  mourners.  And  so  when  tho 
young  German  brought  to  Rossini  a dead  march 
be  had  composed  iu  memory  of  Meyerbeer. 
Rossini  was  probably  not  without  excuse  for 
simply  sayiug.  “How  much  better  it  would 
have  bceu  if  you  had  died  and  Mayerbeer  had 
written  the  marcu.” 

But  Tschaikowsky  is  an  exception  in  this 
species  ot  musical  art.  The  (rio  is  in  many 
respects  an  extraordinary  composition.  The 
lirst  movement  is  in  the  iidiurc  of  an  ciegv. 
The  themes  are  impressive,  the  elaboration  is 
skillful,  tho  tone  throughout  is  one  of  manly 
sorrow.  There  is  no  touch  of  sentimentalism, 
no  cheap  expression  ot  ever-ready  tears.  Here 
and  there  are  suggestions  of  the  plain-song  ol 
the  church,  and  the  movement  might  be  justly 
called  too  long.  The  composer  is  perhaps 
over  anxious  to  strengthen  lus  argument  by 
too  much  repetition  ot  the  strongest  points. 
The  second  movement  is  made  up  of  theme, 
variations  aud  coda  Many  of  these  variations 
are  so  extremely  ingenious  that  Tschaikowsky 
must  have  forgotten  his  grief  in  making  them. 
They  show  hix  contrapuntal  skid,  they  snow  his 
love  for  daring  and  unusual  effects. 

Tho  com  noser  is  alternately  the  master  of 
form  and  the  Cossack  with  uncounted  hair. 
The  trio  was  sympathetically  aud  brilliantly 
played. 

This  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Bacrmann’s  concerts 
this  season ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  spare  more  time  out  of  his  busy  life  to  servo 
the  public  pleasure.  For  ins  programmes  are  so 
interesting,  and  the  performance  ol  them  is.  as 
a rule,  ol  such  artistic  merit  that  a series  ol  only 
three  concerts  whets  the  musical  appetite  of  the 
city  insteau  of  satisfying  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  next  season  he  wil  l ue  able  to  gratify  fully 
the  desires  ot  his  many  friends  and  aunurers. 
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CAUSERiE. 


The  Symphony  Concert  of 
Saturday  Evening. 

| 

Thoughts  Suggested  by  the 

Fourth  Henschel  Recital. 


“Parsifal”  Will  Soon  be  Given  in 
Music  Hall.  • ! 


-rue  programme  of  the  twenty-second  Sym- 
phony concert,  given  in  Music  llail  Saturday 
evening,  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  “ Sakuntala  ” Goldmark 

Symphony  No.  2,  A major,  " In  the  Spring  ” l’aine 

Overture,  “Egmont  ” Beethoven 

* * 

This  programme  does  not  call  for  extended 
criticism,  for  the  numbers  are  familiar.  “The 
Mermaiu,”  one  of  the  orchestral  ballades  of 
Edmond  de  Milialovich.  was  announced  and  re- 
hearsed; the  Beethoven  overture  was  substi- 
tuted for  it,  aud  the  ballade  of  the  Slavonic 
composer  disappeared,  as  the  boy  Xury  in  Rob- 
inson Crusoe.  The  performance  of  the  numbers 
of  the  programme  was  not  wholly  satisfactory ; 
and  here  the  conductor  was  chiefly  in  fault.  His 
readings,  especially  in  the  matter  of  tempo, 
were  at  times  injudicious,  aud  at  times  contrary 
to  the  expressed  intentions  of  the  composers. 
In  tho  Goldmark  overture,  for  instance,  the  sen- 
suous theme  was  treated  sympathetically  and 
with  effect;  but  the  opposing  allegro  was  taken 
at  such  a pace  that  the  notes  were  without  ap- 
parent value;  the  players,  particularly  the 
workers  in  brass,  suffered  thereby ; there  was 
scrambling,  there  was  raggeduess. 

* * 

Prof.  Paine’s  "Island  Fantasy”  was  played  at 
a Symphony  concert,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Gericke,  April  20.  1889.  For  nearly 
three  years  no  one  ot  his  orchestral  compositions 
has  been  heard  at  a Symphony  concert  in  Music 
Hall.  The  tardy  recognition  oi  tho  just  claims 
of  a local  composer,  who  is  held  in  honor  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany,  was.  unfortunately,  in-  j. 
completo.  For  the  Spring  symphony  was  read 
carelessly,  almost  recklessly.  Little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  composer.  Tho  1 
tempi  of  Prof.  Paino  were  not  respected.  Pian- 
issimo was  mezzo  forte;  forte  was  fortissimo. 
The  balance  of  the  parts  was  so  neglected  that 
the  effect  was  often  wholly  lost.  Calm  caula- 
blle  was  fretted  into  spasmodic  eruption,  ln- 

genious  and  delicate  figuration  was  roughly 
urried  over.  Nor  did  Beethoven  escape.  Un- 
warrantable liberties  were  taken  with  the  tempo, 
that  there  might  be  a greater  effect. 


1 


roni  tod  uTsocial  'Its.sonRion.  1'iuistlhft.  on  ac- 
count  of  lu>r  surpassing  physical  charms,  was 
the  favorite  of  the  debouched  nobility  anu  Uio 
heroine  of  the  masquerndes.  No  w-onuor  that 
protests  wore  niunv  ami  loud  and  tierce.  Itroui 
Sue  of  the  least  outrageous  in  Us  <letiauce  of  de- 
cency, the  following  lilies  iua>  bo  quoted,  for 
thov  show  the  temper  of  the  uino: 

“ Cnsxonl  can  no  longer  charm. 

Faustina  now  does  all  allann  (sic) 

And  we  must  buy  h«r  pipe  so  i lvar 
With  hundreds  twenty-flve  a y ear. 

1 tritons'.  For  nbauie.  give  all  tb«*so  follies  o er, 

The  ancient  British  nobleness  restore. 

* 

Hut  how  did  Faustina  sins?  Hervoico  wag  a 
denii-sonrano.  and  its  compass  was  fiom  B flat  to 
« She  was  mistress  of  the  cantor  gramto.  the 
tom  and  hound  sons.  Her  execution  was  bnU 
xml  she  was  able  to  BHunciato  with  urcat 
ran  uity  Her  UU1  WM  without  a llaw.  and  the 
most  complicated  Paasasos  wero  iitj-  jut  easi  y 

CtSSiSw  “{? 

6uccessabl0,thoh"0  rap'd  '"repeUtion  "‘o' 

accused  of  a lack  of  passioiHa  want  of  soul. 

Xtoa  lioudar.  Wlioso  knack  of  Heins  Ulsagreo- 
aom  ou  all  occasions  ainouied  to  positive 
genius,  refused  to  join  in  the  genera I chorus  of 
T.-oiclI  Accordiuir  to  her,  Faustina  "as  the  tirst 
tVmt  san,r  Hixtoon  eighth  notes  in  a measure,  and 
, “ this  a flUy  was  the  signal  lor  the  introduction 
rtf  hul  tasto  in  song.  Natural  simplicity  was 
I gayoty.  cere  was 

Snai's**  zrsns&i 

ssftt.  ^srss  rf  lleiorr  as: 

Faustina  left  the  stage  at  the  ago  of  o3.  Jji. 
town.  V saw  her  in  Vienna  when  she  was  72. 

Shi  was  gUil  beautiful,  and  her  spirits  were 
high.  8 he  would  not  sing  for  the  Englishman, 

j liernnAfi  to  llCf  U8 Uif htcr8.  xlol  11'  al, 

Cuxzoui!  dfeef  in  Bologna  in  1770  in  abject  pov- 
erty. having  supported  herself  some  time  by 
| making  buttons.  ^ 

itn»^rW«, 

bv  Duvivier.  who  was  then  receiving  ' a 
' v Wi,un  it.  was  first  brought  out  in  Paris 
il  to^Thcitll-lml.cn  in  1 884,  and  in  Italian. 

?he  air  wis  sung  by  Fides  Devries.  I*,  is  mtei- 
istiug  to^ote  m tliis  connection  that  Jean  de 
HesfcUe  then  made  his  appearance  in  Paris  as  a 
tenor?aid  hewas  accused  of  wanting  power. 

Th«  Schumann  B hat  symphony  and  the 
“Oberoii”  overture  are  lamiliar  numbers. 

Ti°  syniuhonv  svarted  with  b I ataiit  ^ in  (Incision. 

•uid  it  was  played  throughout  with  little  regard 
C sclmtLitos  dynamic  marks  Coarse  ami 

r!^hmitUheintp  ertormancoh%vfdinUy  gave 

to*  many  hi  the  audience.  But  neither 
i pleasure  to  n y tho  performance  as  a 

wholo^was  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

»**  , , 

•*  The  Creation”  was  given  last  cven- 
, ingm  Music  Halt  by.  the.  Handel  Haydn 

Symphony  Orchestra,  a ue  P ^ Ulis  Well-knovva 

Hrs  sa1™’  bM 

H linVerts  ill  Vieiina.”  the  first  performance 
of  Concerts  in  v mm  ^ thB  l9tjh  D.  January, 
was  on  au  earlier  . tllo  schwarzenberg 

1<99.  and  *he  pi  co  « society  of  the  no- 

I by  ’the ’ 'I'oiikLi.j.isllel.  Soc.etaet  Hie 

iM  o-?,i  m December  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  wSskbms.  fee  WMdoubled  tor  the  first  time 
i ,l„  tn? histoiT  of  tlio  society.  Nearly  4500  fior- 
tos  were  taken  in  these  twoevemngs.  a most  un- 
usual  Bum  in  those  days. 

***  . . i 

There  wore  many  who  in  their  sincere  uevo- 

jSSsMar  sr  Mas 

They  insist  that  ” The  Messiah  aud  Bach  s at. 
Matthew  Passion  should  he  sung  without  the 
omission  of  a number.  But  tbeear  is  only  capa- 
ble of  receiving  musical  imtoessions  lor  a^cer-  . 

relatively0'  short  duration.  In  ‘ the  theatre 

Hi  Scemry/'c^mnel  action*  divert 

*P®  ®”i  It  is  different  in  the  concert  room. 

In  this  age  of  nerves  the  blue  pencil  is  the  hear- 
friend  Now.  in  the  case  of  "The  Creation  ’’ 
the  whole  of  the  third  part,  could  easily  be 
spared.  Adam  and  Eve  grow  tiresome  in  their 
DAriormance  of  the  Benedicite.  lheir  conjugal 
discussions,  in  spite  of  mutual  compliments  and 
assurances  of  everlasting  delight  in  .the  com- 
panionship, arc  as  long  and  unsatisfactory  as 
anv  Caudle  lecture.  There  is  too  much  smirk- 
ing too  little  vigorous  strength  and  no  primeval 
simDUcity  Haydn’s  Adam  was  an  authority  m 
mauers  oyf  etiquette,  and  his  Eve  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  coquetry  of  the  fan. 

Th«  work  of  the  chorus  was  excellent 
throughout  There  was,  perhaps,  here  and 
there  a faint  attack  or  a suspicion  of  false  in- 
tonation, but  such  instances  were  rare,  ihe 
choruses  of  long  breath — and  they  are  inaster- 

nipees were  given  with  unusual  spirit,  anc. 

wfth  tanness  and  decision.  In  “Awake  the 
Harp”  the  altos  seemed  weak,  but  in  the  other  | 
choruses  the  parts  were  well  balanced.  Ihe 
society  may  well  be  congratulated  on  the 
general  “xoelienco  of  the  work  of  the  great 
body  of  singers. 

* # 

The  performance  of  two  of  the  solo  singers 
was  of  uneven  worth.  Mrs.  Albam  took  W ith 
Vendure  Clad  ” at  too  slow  a pace,  and  the 
phrases  suffered  at  times  in  consequence  of  the 
liberties taken.  It  is  true  that  the  air  is  written 
in  Italian  style  and  considerable  license  should 
be  granwd  to  suoh  a well-equipped  singer  as 
Aitfani  But  the  treatment  of  holds  and  of 
the  ornaments  is  one  thing;  the  destroying  of 
the  broad:  general  effect  of  a phrase  lor  the 
gain  of  several  lesser  effects  is  another.  Last 
uvonimr  Sirs.  Albam  was  at 
tost  fncliued  to  reduce  the  airs 
to  pretty  mosaic  work  Her  performance 
of  "On  Mighty  Pens  might  be  called  a study 
in  holds.  For  she  exaggerated  each  formats. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  so  much  that  was 


I thoroughly  admirable  in  her 
« ion  ally  that  which  closely  aipr.m<lii«lto«’a»; 
ness,  that  It  seems  ungracious  towor  » her  to 
I casional  chopping  of  plirnsos  or  fulso 
I Mr.  Lloyd  was  still  suffering  fro,M, **.  1^^  ’ iv"ru  I 
of  our  climate,  but  bis  recital  lyes  wer» 

declaimed  and  ihe  famowt  nobility 

a-SSK  JSUSf  i‘ft*«“S 

Ity,  taste  and  skill.  Mr.  Whrtncy  was  .uiforlu- 
mile  in  Ills  Intonation  at  tho  jniC.  f ^ I 

too.  is  a sufferer  on  account  of  .»U'l'1'  •» . V.1  “"“ta! 
changes,  hut  lie  delivered  the  ato  nal  r»oiia 
live  with  effect,  and  sang  Now  he*veu_ in  ion 
est  irloi  r shone  ” to  tho  greet  satisfaction  of  tn(( 
audience.  Of  tho  trio-,  “Ihe J Lord  is  great^ 
with  the  accompanying  chorus,  was  tlio  ino 
heartily  to  be  commended.  The  nai  was 
crowded,  and  tho  chorus,  f. CD | luldo d. 

singers  were  frequently  aud  1o^lJ?  iUle 


TWF  STEINERT  COLLECTION. 

i P:r“s,“  ssr.s:  ssr..:r  s.  I 

I exhibition  of  a part  of  ‘>>8.  wer0  clavi- 

keyod  lustruinents.  On  Barl y hammer 

chord,  harpsichord.  and  bowed 

clavier,  vertical  ^*®hbiolg New  fiork  de- 
clavier.  Mr.  H.  h lecture  in  which  ho 

livcrcfl  a .Tuiltiljl'’ and  evolution  of  tlio  modern 

traced  the  hutory  e . A Bynopsis  of 

pianoforte  Irom  iM  otgnm  ‘ ^ 0urual  last  week, 
this  lecture  ^ , the  peculiar- 

Mr.  Steiner. instruments  by  playing 
lties  of  the  diy'-re  |,is  own  lmprovisa- 

selections  ‘ff"'  F-thur^ Friedheim  play^  on  a 
tion ; and  Mr.  Arx.nur  matie  by  Stein  way  & 

modern  grand  pianolort  .^ma^^  ypreiu(ie  jn  a 
' Sons,  a nocturne  in  ^ study  and  rhapsody 

by  dhopm  and  a attendance.  Mr. 

by  Liszt.  1 here  was  at  « k (1  for  them- 

| SSSM  awSSastaaSsr- — 

. Of-  ^ c~ 
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; EVi ISS  WELYETT.” 


An  Amusing  Operatic  Comedy  Presented  at 
The  Hoiiis. 

Mr.  David  Belasco  “ arranged  and  rewrote” 
the  text  prepared  by  Boucheron  for  the  music 
of  Audran.  That  is  to  say.  ho  tempered  the 
draught  that  excited  tho  laughter  of  tho  fre- 
quenters of  the  Bouffes  Parisians,  when  they 
first  drank  of  it  November  12,  1890.  But  Bel- 
asco’s  purifying  process  has  not  resulted  in 
flatness  and  insipidity.  Possibly  tho  original 
version  faithfully  translated  might  have  ruffled 
jthc  sensibilities  of  American  theatre-goers:  and 
yet  the  effect  on  tho  audience  would  have  de- 
pended on  tho  intelligence  of  the  performers. 
The  incident  that  serves  as  the  motif  of  the 
[piece  is  not  repulsive,  it  is  not  necessarily  in- 
decent. Nor  are  similar  misadventures  un- 
known in  summer  vacations  in  New  England, 
although  tho  sternness  of  parental  discipline  in 
.our  country  is  not  carried  out  with  such  in- 
I exorable  results,  Mr.  Maximo  uoucheron  10  tae 
contrary 

The  text  of  tho  adaptation  is  seldom  dull  It 
l is  often  bright.  Some  of  tb©  saws  of  Smithson, 
the  Quaker,  are  full  of  wisdom  wiui.y  ex- 
pressed. There  is  a plot;  the  situations  are 
natural ; the  action  does  not  halt,  ihe  music  ot 
Audran  is  respected,  although  a few  numbers 
are  omitted,  probably  out  of  consideration  for 
the  capacity  of  the  singers;  lor  it  may  be 
6tated  here  that  while  the  members  ot 
the  * company  do  not  offend  by  tneir 
singing  they  are  vocalists  of  little  merit.  Ilia 
music  itself  is  delightful  in  its  freshness,  its 
simplicity  and  its  fitness  to  the  stage  occasion. 
Among  the  numbers  that  are  worthy  of  special 
mention  are  the  “ Casino  ” waltz,  the  cautiquo, 
and  the  Spanish  duet  in  the  first  act;  the 
"Sketch  book  duet”  and  the  terzetto  in  tho 
second  act.  and  tho  duet  in  tho  third  act. 

Tho  chief  parts  were  well  taken.  Mrs.  Leshe- 
Carter  has  evidently  made  a careful  study  ot 
the  character  of  " Miss  Helyett,”  and  her  study 
is  at  times  too  apparent.  It  is  a trying  part. 
This  daughter  of  the  Quaker-prudish,  sly.  in- 
sinuating. suggestive  in  her  very  decorum, 
shocked,  not  so  much  by  the  accident  itselt  as  by 
“the  possibility  that  the  necessary  husband  may 
not  be  her  natural  choice— this  compound  of  snow 
and  flame  needs  a woman  of  French  face  and 
I French  wit  lor  full  expression.  The  tempera- 
ment ot  Mrs.  Carter  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
part;  hut,  instead  o(  insinuating,  she  often  is 
' too  frank  in  her  appeal.  Her  shyness  is  at  times 
hovdenhood ; her  naturalness  is  not  far  removed 
front  artilicialiiy.  She  was  admiraoje  m tho 
finale  of  the  second  act;  and  in  the  filial  scene 
with  Iter  lover  she  showed  genuine  tenderness. 

I Throughout  the  operetta  she  was  interesting; 
yes,  even  when  her  Miss  Heiyett  wasimpo  suile. 

The  Spanish  mother  was  played  exceedingly 
W©11  bv  Kato  Diivis,  and  tho  soonos  in  which 
she  figured  were  intensely  iunny.  Mr.  Har- 
wood ami  Mr.  Kennedy  were  excellent  in  the 
respective  roles  ol  Smithson  and  Biinnyfchorno. 
Miss  Clement  and  Messrs.  Mark  Smith  and  Her-  j 
bert  were  acceptable  as  Manuela.  cirahame  and  I 
iBaecarei,  as  was  Mr.  Lyding  as  O'Shaughnessy.  | 
The  operetta  Queued  gaily  with  free  and 
delirious  dancing,  and  Miss  Marie  Cahill  i y her 
agility  contributed  to  the  pleasure  ol  the  even- 
ing. The  women  of  the  chorus  are  shapely  and 
graceful.  There  was  a large  audience,  and  tho 
laughter  was  hearty  and  incessant,  'ihe  duet 
“ Alt  I le  superbe  point  J'1  vuel 
Ah  I quel  pnysiige  eiichanteur  I ” 
was  redemaudo.l  twice,  and  with  reason,  for  it 
was  oleueriy  delivorod,  " Miss  Helyett,  a3  it  is 

given  at  the  Hollis,  is  a most  agreeable  enter- 

tainmeiK.  _ „ 

Philip  Hale. 


EUGEN  D’ALBERT. 

Mr.  Eugen  D’Albert  gave  yesterday  afternoon 
1 in  Music  Hall  the  first  of  three  pianoforte  re- 
citals. The  programme  was  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing compositions  of  Beethoven:  Thirty-two 
variations  in  C minor ; sonatas  op.  53,  op.  90, 
op.  109,  op.  110.  In  response  to  a recall  at  ttio 
] end  of  the  concert,  he  played  the  scherzo  from 
op.  31.  No.  3.  


In  IS  17  Mortler  do  Fontaine  ms'l«  ft 
himself  hv  playing  III  publlo  tlm  B Hat  soiiaJl 
op.  loti  of  Beethoven.  For  tho  last  MinautJI  o 
Beethoven  were  neglected  or  openly  1" milieu  nl” 
They  were  regard  on  as  the  wild  experlmon  <“ 
tlie  until  who  said  to  Karl  Uoiz  that  In*  was 
through  with  the  pianoforte.  ’*»  most  unsatts- 

feetory  Instrument.”  Butin  iWiu'nv 

(in ido  Vo  ' Bu  low  went  to  and  fro  in  Germany 
playing  tho  lust  live  of  tlm  aoiialaa  in  one  pro- 
gram mu.  A i l now  it  Is  not  unusual 
h Hist  one  oi  tiit'i<n»lui>on'ioiii  woflti  in  Uio  r i r 
tolre  of  newly  Hedged  plan  lata.  i 

To  play  siirli  a programme  ns  that  presen'  't 
yesterday  fiy  Mr.  IV Albert  turn  tho  Mreuftb  of 
piuinst  ami  audience.  A rich  nn<l  gen  row  lii'Jt 
invites  yen  lo  dine  with  him.  tho  cimrMs  oro 
s.-rved  with  eernmony.  nud  lo.  and  bohold  ' aidi 
cdiirHi)  ix  rare  roiti  h of.  Hr  Afiln  tlicro  imvo 
Imen  men  in  tlio  world’s  history  with  whom  a 
prolonged  interview  is  said  to  have  In, 

, spired  n cirtain  terror.  A 
with  Gon.  \\  islilngtou  Is  reported  to 
! have  humbled  the  splriu  of  brave 
men.  To  hear  tho  sonatas  ol .Beetliovon  Ihat 
in  i compoiiniled  of  the  strangely  beautiful.  vj'O 
ovt  rwlmlmingly  solemn,  and  the  5'’™*'  *"!“ 
ami  the  enigmalical  allects  speedily  the  niiwoo 
and  toe  mind  of  even  the  most  hardened  inusl- 
i i:m.  T he  hearer  sympathize*  with  Arti  mus 
Word,  who.  h iving  watched  for  a few  mlnUlis 
tho  House  of  Peers,  was  tempted  to  call  on  the 
gent  ill  the  chair  fur  a comic  song.  Nor  can 
Mr.  D’ Albert's  programme  ho  consldcreJliJ 
educational;  lor  there  was  no  attempt  touace 
the  -on, la-growth  In  Beethoven  scarcer. 

J)'  Mbert’s  plavingof  ihe  variations  wm  a ns- 
appointment.  There  was  amwMnv  of  tone 
color,  an  apparent  defiance  of  legitimate  of- 
fo(  is.  The  performance  of  the  sonatas  was 
characterized  throughout  by  intense  thought- 
fulness and  fiy  subordination  of  soil,  intellect- 
u-.lity  frowned  on  sensuousneis.  But  turn  iu- 
tcllectualily  grew  dry  at  time*,  and  the  teiidcr 
ness  ol  Beethoven  was  the  sternness  of  D AlfierL 
From  the  mechanical  standpoint  there  wa: 
much  to  wonuer  at:  and  yet  the  pianist 
castonaily  careless  in  the  use  of  the  Pedals,  ami 
lie  was  not  altogether  free  from  tho  reproach  of 
thumping. 

MRS.  WYMAN. 

Mrs.  Julio  L.  Wyman  gave  a song  recital 
evening  in  Steinert  Hall.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Fiold^ 
the  accompanist.  Tho  programme  was  as  ( 
lows:  "Your  Azure  Eyes.”  Rubinstein:  V 
quise,”  Massenet;  "Tire'i,”  Holmes;  cr: 
song,  "Lament,”  Chadwick:  Russian 

Paladilho;  Swedish  air.  Wekcrlin;  “Chans 
Slave,”  Chamiuade;  “Non  pin  mesta."  P.ossir 
“The  Slave,”  Lalo;  “The  Song  of  Fortumt 
Offenbach;  "I  love  you,”  Herbert;  It 
Spring,”  Uoldmark;  Slumber  Song  and  Ou 
at  the  Angelus,”  Somervell;  " Treason,’  Cha 
inade. 

j The  programme  was  varied  and  of  rare  int 
| est.  The  tong  by  Miss  Holmes  is  moro  u 
| affected  and  more  trulv  melodious  than  t 
songs  of  her  early  period.  The  simple  air 
Wekcrlin  is  charming,  and  it  was  a pleasure 
i hear  the  number  by  Offenbach,  who  is  as  un 
! estimated  to-day  as  he  was  overpraised  in 
evil  time  o;  the  Empire.  The  florid  air  of 
sini  displayed  the  flexibility  of  Mrs.  VI  yi 
voice:  "Once  at  the  Angeius.’  her  comma 
I the  expression  of  pure  emotion;  Uianil 
fierv  "Tralnson  ” her  dramatic  intensity. 
erveiPs  " Shepherd’s  Slumber  bong  wa 
ten  for  a soprano,  ami  it  loses  lu  effect 
sung  in  a transposed  vewion. 

The  peculiar  charm  of  Mrs.  Vt  yman  s 
is  known  to  all  lovers  of  music  in  this  cit 
rare  natural  endowments  and  the  sinceru 
the  intelligence  of  her  art  were  last  cvenu 
the  more  appreciated,  for  the  knowledge 
future  lo-s  to  the  concert  stage  of  Bos: 
brouglit  homo  keenly  to  all  that  heard  hr 
exchange  certain  triumphs  for  tho  tlrn 
and  the  anxieties  or  preparation  for  thefi 
house  shows  courage,  self-reliance  and  pv 
worthy  ambition.  All  that  are  interes* 
preserving  the  traditions  of  the  art  of  soi 

art  that  in  these  days  is  so  misnnds 
neglected  or  openly  Homed— will  wwft 
Wyman  Godspeed  m her  undertaking. 


MUSIC. 


The  Second  Pianoforte  Recit 
. Eugen  D’Albert. 

>Ir.  Eugen  D’Albert  gave  the  second  o 
phuyrtprtc  recitals  yesterday  a'ternooh  in  > 
HplirT'he  programme  was  as  follows: 

Prelude  and  fugue  In  1)  major Bn.  lvi 

Sonuta,  oi>.  ■: 1 

Variations  s-iipu^cs.  op.  54 

Suite,  op.  ill ;•••• 

JinT)ro:uutu,  on.  00,  No.  3 - - 

Valse.  “Man  L*bt  Nur  B.nmal" *str 

LlebvBtrauin.  So.  *J.  I 

iihapnodio  Fspa^su'le  1 

The  prelude  and  fuprue  in  D majo 
for  tho  organ  show  the  inHueiice 
Buxtehude  of  Lubeck.  whom  Baci, 

1705.  And  indeed  he  might  have 
hude's  successor,  if  he  tia  i wedded  l 
of  his  liost;  for  it  was  the  iraditto 
that  the  new  organist  should  marr 
ter  of  his  predecessor.  T ho  girl  wa 
than  tho  student,  and.  accordii 
slio  was  as  ill-favored  as  tl 
Pharaoh’s  dream.  Bach  coul 
stomach  the  condition  than  coui^-r 
or  Mattheson  before  him.  The  organ  wor 
Buxtehude  are  unfortunately  little  know 
this  country;  they  aboriginal,  learned,  a 
the  same  time  full  of  tumultuous  passion 
toccatas  abound  in  brilliant  passages: 
lives  are  contrasted  with  surprising  clic 
polyphonic  combinations.  Tho  fugues 
composed  of  several  parts,  separate: 
zling  episodes  in  which  the  themo 
ously  varied.  The  Bach  fugue  nr. 

D’Albert  is  generally  disdained  by 
gauists.  Haupt  in  his-latter  years  ivoi 
1 it  to  his  pupils,  but  it  is 
| concert  Piece  of  sucli  orgnmsls 
! and  Best.  As  it  is  originally  wrl 
ludo  is  more  difficult  Ilian  the  fut 
said  of  arrangements  of  organ  c«! 
the  pianoforte,  that  as  a rule  l 
in  effect.  Bach  wrote  man 
e Ttifinnforte:  aiiu  i 


rilfftK  an 3 digital  dexterity  cannot  bring 
from  pianoforte  keys  the  overwhelming  tonos 
of  deep  chested  organ  pines.  Mr.  D' Albert’s  ar- 
rangement is  ingenious  and  tasteful,  and  ho 
played  it  with  infinite  strength  and  spirit;  but 
a prelude  and  a fugue  from  “ The  well-tem- 
pered Clavichord  ” would  have  been  more  to 
the  purpose. 

We  know  Mendelssohn’s  opinion  of  a certain 
species  of  variations  from  a letter  written  in 
1S32 to  Moscheles.  "They  give  me  as  little 
pleasuro  as  rope  dancers  or  acrobats;  for  with  i 
them  at  least  there  is  the  barbarous  attraction  ; 
that  one  is  in  constant  dread  of  seeing  them 
break  their  necks,  though  they  do  not  do  so. 
after  all ; but  the  pianoforte  tumblers  do  not  as 
much  as  risk  their  lives,  only  our  ears.”  Surely 
hisown  “ Variations serieuses”  were  not  written 
as  a technical  exercise,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  him,  with  his  poetic  and  perhaps 
too  sentimental  nature,  playing  the  different  va- 
riations with  little  observance  of  the  nuances, 
i Mr.  D’Albcrt’s  reading  of  the  fourteenth  vari- 
j ation  was  one  of  marvelous  beauty,  but  it 
seemed  yesterday  from  his  performance  that  in 
i the  desire  to  avoid  sentimentalism  and  lady- 
like effects  he  went  to  the  other  extreme.  For 
! he  often  disdained  the  use  of  colors;  certain 
passages  were  not  clearly  defined;  and  there 
was  occasional  harshness.  In  these  variations, 
as  in  other  numbers  of  the  programme,  there 
was  at  times  an  over-employment  of  the  “ loud 
sedal.” 

On  the  other  hand,  how  much  there  was  yes- 
rday  to  wonder  at  and  applaud!  It  might, 
icrelore,  bo  ungracious  to  complain  of  his 
mice  of  the  sonata  or  his  selection  of  the  Raff 
'ite  in  its  entirety.  His  performance  of  the 
altz  was  an  astounding  feat  of  virtuosoship. 
it  it  was  something  more  than  merely  the  dis- 
• ay  of  bravura.  In  the  Raff  jig  and  in  the 
diubert  impromptu  he  showed  that, 
iicn  lio  was  so  inclined,  he  could  skill- 
lily  mix  his  tone  colors.  Earnestness, 
erit.y,  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
est  pianoforte  playing  were  present,  even 
n l-.e  met  the  virtuoso,  pure  and  simple,  on 
own  ground.  The  Rubinstein  study,  which 
played  in  response  to  a recall,  was  taken  at  a 
•ious  pace,  but  whet,  it  was  over  there  was  a I 
Collection  left  of  something  more  than  mere 
■eed  and  strength.  In  beauty  of  tone,  in 
nsuous  expression,  Mr.  D’Albert  is  not  the 
|iual  of  certain  pianists  that  have  visited  us.  I 
mental  grasp,  in  virile  expres- 1 
on,  he  is  undoubtedly  their  su- 
dor. His  individuality  may  be  para- 
tically  expressed  as  consisting  in  hjs 
Jstic  subordination  of  self  to  the  idea  of  the 
miposer;  and  yet,  such  is  his  rugged  nature,  I 
;n  the  purely  sentimental,  the  graceful  and  I 
;e  olegant.  he  is  not  as  successful  as  in  the  in- 
Mectual,  the  abstruse  and  tho  heroic.  Then 
ters  the  old.  the  eternal  question,  is  music  a 
(nsuous  or  an  intellectual  enjoyment?  This 
^stion  must  he  answered  by  each  individual 
-ding  to  his  temperament.  The  harshness 
e apparently  deliberate  drvness  Ihutocca 
ly  appear  in  tho  playing  of  Mr.  D’Albert 
one  man  may  give  another  a strange 
genuine  pleasure.  In  deciding  the  rival 
s of  great  pianists  there  is  no  universally 
ved  Procrustean  bod. 

Philip  Hale. 

THE  DEATH  OF  BRANDT. 

here  is  a doubt  whether  tho  Brandt-Georgo 
>f  the  Cassel  Opera,  whose  death  was  re»ort- 
1 The  Journal  yesterday,  was  tho  famous! 
er  who  was  in  this  country  in  ’80-7-8  as  al 
riber  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Tho 
egram  gave  no  particulars,  and  Matliildo 
(Jt-Goetz,  who  was  a favorite  in  C’asscl.  wa< 
m -Marianne  Brandt  of  Wagnerian  fame. 


MUSIC. 


Pianoforte  Compositions  of 
szt  Played  by  De  Pachmann. 

ladirair  de  Pachmann  gave  a Liszt  re- 
sterday  afternoon  in  Chickering  Hall, 
gramme  was  as  follows:  Sonata,  B 

"Harmonies  du  Soir.”  (Etudes  d’Execu- 
nscendante);  Legende  No.  2,  "St.  Fran-  j 
’aule  marehant  sur  les  fiots;”  polon-  ! 
1;  Mazurka  brillante:  etude  de  con- 
Eglogue  (Annees  de  Peierinage);  j 
d’amour  (Harmonies  Poetiques);  taran- 
•nezia  e Napoli.” 

(lcr  von  Humboldt  once  wrote  to 
en  that  he  was  old  enough  to  he  no 
ng»fr  astonished  at  anything  absurd  or  pre- 
t<  rous.  “Only  the  Hungarian  lionorarv- 
nk  is  an  enigma  to  me.”  And  the  character 
f Liszt.  rnan  and  musician,  is  in  certain  re- 
; an  unsolved  puzzle.  We  read  of  the 
generosity  shown  so  often  toward  poor 
poser,  an  1 player.,  and  we  forgot  the  cccen- 
ie«.  the  vanity,  the  vacillation,  the  senti- 
iism  of  the  man;  we  no  longer  hoed  the 
Is  connected  with  his  career,  the  docu- 
xjsed  by  Catnlle  Mnndeg,  Olga  de  Janina 
ao  Moses  fierseb  in  the  books  in  which 
ures:  we  look  away  from  the  senile 
Weimar.  Remembering  how  he  revo- 
1 the  art  of  pianoforte  playing,  one  can 
give  him  for  the  publication  of  his 
for  the  pianoforte. 


r 


The  insincerity  of  many  of  these  works  un- 
doubtedly came  from  the  elemont  of  insincerity 
that  was  often  marked  in  the  character  of  the 
man.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  not  habitually 
insincere  in  bis  daily  conversation ; perhaps  he 
was  rather  a supreme  poseur.  A Saint-Simonist 
in  Paris  and  talkingof  love  and  philosophy  with 
George  Sand;  wearing  the  student  jacket  in 
Jena ; walking  the  streets  of  Pesth  in  the  gay  at- 
tire of  a Magyar,  with  lacodcoat,  clanking  sabre 
and  jingling  spurs;  or  in  the  Holy  City  donning 
capriciously  priestly  dress;  whatever  costume 
be  adopted,  whatever  character  he  assumed,  be 
constantly  was  before  an  audience.  Now  in 
nearly  all  of  his  pianoforte  compositions  is  seen 
above  everything  else  the  hankering  after  ef- 
fect at  any  cost.  There  is  a lack  of  logical  pur- 
pose and  fulfilment,  but  the  predominating 
characteristic  of  Liszt’s  pianoforte  music  is  an 
insatiate  love  for  the  sensational.  In  the  Hun- 
garian rhapsodies  this  characteristic  fits  the 
subject,  and  the  rhapsodies  are  the  most  gen- 
uine of  his  works. 

His  subjects,  his  titles,  show  this  craving.  He 
sets  to  music  miracles,  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, historical  events,  tho  poems  of  Petrarch 
and  Dante.  One  saint  walks  safely  on 

the  billows,  another  preaches  to  the 
birds.  Or  a painting  of  Raphael 

is  set  to  music.  Whatever  the  subject  may  be, 
Mazeppa  or  the  Virgin  Mother,  the  process  of 
musical  illustration  is  about  the  same.  There 
is  a melody ; it  is  rarely  spontaneous ; it  is  often 
cheap  and  vulgar.  This  is  interrupted  by 
bravura  passages,  octaves,  arpeggios ; the  trem- 
olo is  used  without  stint.  The  harmonies  are 
painfully  sought  out,  and  there  are  ceaseless 
chromatic  gropings.  Iucoherency  reigns  for  a 
time.  Then  there  is  a grand  apotheosis  with 
fireworks  and  a general  hurrah.  Or,  like  a mis- 
chievous boy,  tho  composer  will  be  quiet  for  a 
moment;  the  hearer  is  without  fear  and  looks 
the  other  way,  when  suddenly  there  is  the  ex- 
plosion of  a canuon  cracker  beneath  his  very 
nose;  tho  boy,  now  at  a safe  distance,  laughs 
coarsely  and  defies  pursuit.  Or  sentimentalism 
jostles  bombast,  affected  simplicity  shakes 
hands  with  unintelligibility.  In  the  furious 
finale  the  concert  stage  is  turned  into  a circus 
ring. 

When  a programme  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  works  of  Liszt  the  intrinsic  hollowness  and 
the  gilt  ornamentation  of  tho  compositions  aro 
plainly  seen.  And  yot  devoted  pupils  of  the 
composer  are  addicted  to  unmeasured  propa- 
gandism  of  their  tenets.  The  brilliant  interpre- 
tation of  these  compositions  demands  a peculiar 
technique,  and  certain  pianists  are  eminently 
successful  in  the  undertaking,  as  Stavenbagen. 
These  piauists  belong,  as  a rule,  to  the  athletic 
school,  and  flannel  suits  would  not  be 
incongruous  if  they  wero  worn  in  the  place  of 
conventional  concert  dress.  We  find  in  Hugo 
Riemann’s  Dictionary  Arthur  Friedheim  men-  j 
tionedas  " a formidable  Liszt  player.”  Perhaps 
the  irony  of  the  phrase  was  unpremeditated ; j 
but,  after  the  tragedy  of  Wednesday,  it  seems  I 
sadly  prophetic.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that 
Mr.  de  Pachmann  did  not  give  merely  an  atli  letic 
entertainment.  In  the  most  extravagant  pass- 
ages of  the  composer  he  preserved  his  own 
sanity.  By  the  beauty  of  his  tone  he  often  en- 
nobled a platitude;  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
bravura  he  lent  a fictitious  value  to  much  that 
is  inherently  cheap.  His  performance  of  the 
legende,  the  mazurka  and  the  "Eglogue,”  was 
a remarkable  display  of  art,  and  the  tarantelle 
was  played  with  maddening  dash  and  dazzling 
coloring.  The  pleasure  of  the  audience  was  in 
the  performance  rather  than  in  the  programme, 
and  in  response  to  loud  applause  Mr.  de  Pach- 
mann  repeated  the  mazurka  and  added  a num- 
ber. 

Marie  Jaell  gave  lately  in  Paris  a series  of 
three  Liszt  recitals,  beginning  with  tho  allegro 
written  when  the  composer  was  only  fourteen. 
We  aro  tolu  that  the  audiences  fidgeted.  It  is  no 
slight  tribute  to  Mr.  do  Pachmann  to  add  that 
yesterday  he  was  heard  with  profound  attention. 
But  how  welcome  a prelude  or  a mazurka  by 
Chopin  would  have  been,  as  played  by  the  mas- 
ter of  tone  color,  the  confidant  of  that  composer. 

Philip  Hale. 


rt 


iViUSIC. 


Trie  Testimonial  Concert  Tendered  to  Mr.  Charles 
Mole. 

The  concert  given  last  evening  in  Association 
Hall  in  honor  of  Mr.  Charles  Mole,  the  first 
liute  Player  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  a 
public  recognition  of  his  worth  as  a musician. 
Mr.  Mole  is  not  only  a virtuosoof  the  first  rank; 
ho  is  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  his 
profession;  and  he  has  been  the  means 
of  introducing  to  tho  people  of  this 
city  many  interesting  works  written  for 
combinations  of  instruments  that  are  rarely 
heard  together  even  in  cities  of  large  size.  Fur- 
thermore, by  tho  display  of  his  taste  and  skill  ho 
has  won  respect  for  his  own  instrument.  For  from 
the  earliest  days  the  history  of  the  liute  shows 
the  caprioiousness  of  popular  taste.  Once  it 
ruled  supreme  among  tho  Ureeks.  It  served  in 
battle  and  at  the  least;  it  helped  the  orator:  it 
was  heard  in  tho  sacred  tragedy.  Ihen  we  find 
Pr.uinas  ol  Phlius  calling  on  Bacchus  to 
bum  " the  tube  lull  of  saliva.  tho 
chattering  instrument  that  gives  out  impure 
tones.”  And  so  in  later  years  Frederick  tho 
Great  played  it  and  wrote  lor  it.  and  Scarlatti 
could  not  bear  it.  An  anecdotical  history  of  the 
instrument  from  its  birth  to  tho  present  day 
would  be  a singular  record  of  gossip,  proverbs 
and  customs,  f or  in  all  countries  Comparisons 
drawn  lroin  the  liute  and  its  players  have  cli- 
nched familiar  convocation.— _ 


There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  true  abi 
place  of  this  instrument  is  in  the  orcuesira; 
the  skill  and  the  musical  equipment  otMr  y 
make  one  lorget  its  limitations.  Last  evening 
he  gave  a brilliant  performance  of  Demersal? 
man  s fantasia  on  airs  from  "La  Juive,”  and  he 
delighted  the  audience  by  playing  Lavignac’s 
(serenade  and  a waltz  by  Godard.  He  was 
most  heartily  applauded.  The  programme  as  a 
wnole  was  of  varied  interest.  Miss  Roll wagen 
. . the  place  of  Miss  Gertrude 
1 ranklin,  who  was  unable  to  appear  on  account 
ot  severe  illness,  and  sang  songs  bv  Beethoven 
Dessauer.  Schumann  and  Cowen.  Mr.  Heinrich 
was  heard  in  various  airs,  and  Mr.  Fieluer.  the 
violinist,  played  pieces  by  Wieniawski  and  rfara- 
sate.  Mr.  Schuecker  added  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  evening  by  his  selections  for  the  harp,  and 
Beethovens  serenade,  as  played  by  Messrs, 
win’  ^^tz,.knd  Hoyer,  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed. The  iidelio  Society  and  the  mixed 
chorus  of  the  Boylstou  Schulverein,”  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Eelteroorn,  lent  valuable 
assistance. 

. Philip  Hale. 


GAUSERIE. 


S' 


The  Last  Concert  of 
Symphony  Series. 


the 


Thoughts  Suggested  by  the  Close 
of  the  Season. 


The  Last  Pianoforte  Eecital  of 
Eugen  D’Albert. 


The  programme  of  the  24th  and  last  concert 
of  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  given  in  Music  Hall 
Saturday  evening,  was  as  follows; 

Symphony.  <;  major.  No.  1Z,  It.  A-  H Haydn  ; 

Concerto  (in  one  movement!  for  violin,  I>  major.. Paganini  i 
(Hevised  and  with  additions  by  tVilhclmj.)  ! 

Symphony  No.  1,  C minor,  op.  68... hrahms 

Mr.  Kneisel  was  the  6olo  violinist. 

* 

* * 

The  Haydn  symphony,  sometimes  called  the 
"Letter  V,”  was  written  in  1787  for  Paris, 
where  it  was  given  by  Hue  society  known  as  the 
Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique.  It  is  a delight- 
ful example  of  the  spontaneity  ana  skill  of  the 
composer,  and  it  was  played  exceedingly  well. 
David  Strauss,  in  his  ’*  Old  and  New  Faith,” 
says  that  if  a Haydn  symphony  does  not  please 
an  audience  the  fault  is  always  in  the  perform- 
ance. "And  it  happens  easily  that  tho 
best  orchestras,  so-called,  plav  it  the  worst,  j 
For  they  delight  in  spending  their  means  of  I 
effect,  such  as  rough  and  sudden  changes  in 
strength  of  tone  and  in  tempo  (on  which  so 
many  modern  compositions  depend)  on  music  to 
which  only  the  simplest  execution  does  justice."  1 
The  reading  of  Mr.  Nikisch  was  freo  from  ex- 
aggeration. and  the  mechanism  of  the  orchestra 
was  worthy  of  high  praise.  So.  too,  was  the  per- 
formance of  the  Brahms  symphony  admirable 
in  many  respects;  an  I all  m all,  tiiis  concert, 
both  in  sane  interpretation  and  in  technical 
finish,  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the 
season.  Mr.  Nikisch  was  greeted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  concert  with  hearty  and  long  con- 
tinued applause. 

*** 

Paganini  left  to  liis  only  son  Achille,  the  child 
ol  the  singer  Antonia  Bianchi  de  Como,  beside 
two  million  francs  and  valuable  instruments, 
the  manuscripts  of  many  incomplete  composi- 
tions. Four  violin  concertos  were  found,  with 
ilie  orchestral  accompaniments,  and  four  were 
unfinished.  The  first  concetto  is  in  E fiat 
major  for  tho  orchestra,  but  the  solo 
part  is  written  in  D major,  and 
the  strings  are  tuned  a halftone  higher.  The 
arrangement  of  the  Wilhelmj.  played  by  Mr. 
Kneisel,  abounds  in  mo  lernization,  and  there 
are  in  it  occasional  reminiscences  of  Wagner. 

Jt  is  an  effective  composition,  and  even  its  diffi- 
culties are  not  ungrateiul  to  the  plaver.  These 
difficulties  were  surmounted  bv  Mr.  Kneisel 
with  such  apparent  ease  that  the  hearer  diJ  not 
lose  in  enjoyment  by  the  thought  of  the  task  of 
the  player,  flis  performance  was  also  distin- 
guished by  elegance  and  by  fee  ing  that  was 
artistically  controlled.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that,  according  to  tradition, 
the  tone  of  Paganini  was  puro  and  beautiful, 
hut  it  was  not  great,  "except  in  certain  effects 
where  the  exertion  to  gain  extraordinary  results 
was  marked.”  Mr.  Knei-al  was  most  enthusi- 
astically applauded  by  the  audience  and  liis  col- 
leagues. He  was  recalled  several  times,  and  tie 
received  a wreath  and  flowers.  It  w as  a fitting 
tribute  to  tho  eminent  talent  of  the  violinist. 

* 

_ T * * 

Now  that  the  eleventh  scries  of  these  concerts 
is  a matter  of  historical  record,  it  is  neither  iin- 
pertiuent  nor  irrelevant  to  consider  briefly  the  ! 
character  of  the  programmes  and  the  present  : 
condition  of  the  orchestra.  Without  doubt  the 
concerts  have  given  many  agreeable  amuse-  ' 
inent,  lor  the  outward  and  conventional  maui-  i 
testations  of  delight  have  followed  the  periorm- 
nncj  ot  various  selections.  If  this  organization 
existed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the 
public,  it  would  be  idle  to  consider  seriously 
the  character  of  the  performances  or  the  taste 
of  the  public;  lor  it  would  then  be  simply  a 
matter  between  the  manager  and  the  hearer, 
ii  might  ho  said,  however,  that  in  this  case  the 
experiment  of  gratifying  tho  general  public 
l ; attended  with  many  risks.  The  popular  taste 
i i capricious.  As  it  was  in  the  time  of  tnu  Jesuit 
Father  Louis  Bertrand  Castel,  so  it  is  to-day. 

" t ‘ic  pleasure  derived  from  a popular  concert 
is  only  real  tor  a Certain  number  ot  connoisseurs 
and  zealous  amateurs.  Many  in  the  audience 
•:ro  bored,  and  they  go,  as  to  a theatre,  lrom 
orce  ot  habit,  because  it  is  tne  fashion,  or  from 
a desire  io  he  anywhere  except  at  home. 

A i i -j  rapture  of  the  majority  is  a moderate 
Measure,  which  qften  comes  lrom  the  sight  ot 
toe  crowd,  or  circumstances  that  are  foreign  to 
the  music.  0..o  is  tired  of  hearing  always  can- 
i.das,  an  i one  wishes  sonatas ; tired  ol  sonatas, 
bo  s\  ishes  motetts ; wearied  by  French 
o.igs  ior  tiie  Italian  scuool ; bored  by 
a in., t,  do  yearns  ior  tho  sound  of  the 


In  connection  with  the  performance  of  last 

i y.1V8ninK\  11  *“W  1*0  of  advantage  to 
nsidur  the  words  of  Ferdinand  Hiller,  who 
as,  in  his  dny,  a conductor  of  no  menu  skill.  "A 
nV'r’  u?tVr  8U  ',0Cl’*S!>ry  »vil.  Tho  more  com- 
“°‘y  Vs  1,ldlvl‘*uality  disappears  irom  the 
sifc'hl  oi  the  audienco  the  better  it  is.  There  is 
tlmn  a conductor  who  usurps  the 
tdato  of  the  virtuoso  and  seeks  to  direct  the  in  I 
lent  ion  of  the  public  to  his  own  per«n,ali?y 
to  his  own  purioruiniice.  ‘By  their  fruits  ye 
?,.dl.i,.V'fiW ‘l11’11,1'  1 do  conductor  should  bide  1 

Ptlilnd  tho  performance  ot  his  orchestra  and 
fi‘,d  ‘J*  c,uo1  reward  in  its  excellence.  Nor 
i.hould  he  ever  lorgot.  nor  should  lie  ever  wish 
fti  i.o  be  forgotten.  timi  lie  himself  serves  a suite. 
|f‘°f  officer,  the  couinoser— even  when  it  happens 
1 uiau 1,1,11100  * mt  10  l"1,,sulf  *s  really  the  superior 
• 

ixF’lW'  ?"'*  thoJ“st  1,10  vocal  recitals  of 
alt.  and  Mrs.  Georg  Uenschel  was  given  Satur- 
day'afternoon  in  tho  Meiynuon.  Tho programme 
included  the  duet,  " O i oi ! I,o  Digue  Appui,” 
from  Mehul  s Joseph;  tho  couplets.  " L’u 
bandeau,  troin  Ore  try’s  "Richard;  ” two  duet" 
|b>  pinit  Saens.aml  ilr  Henschel’s  duet,  " lion-  | 
dolieru.  Mrs.  Ilenschol  sang  the  following 
numbers ; " If  Thou  Thy  lteart,"  GiovanniuK 
Le  i oriratt,  Pacini;  " La  I'hurmuuto  Mar- 
BUcrite;  slumber  some  from  the  " .Mairellono  " 
and  1 lie  Maiden’s  Curse  ” by  Brahms;  " Dov’ 
“vusch'd;  ’The  Little  KeijLsrk;" 
Mas  sons.  Hervey.  Mr.  Houschei  xrus  heard  in 
these  ballads:  Liszt  s "Die  Vacteraruit;  ” his 
own  Jung  Dieterich;  ” Loewe's  ' Archibald 

Gr^adkjs.’’50  U“  S "Belsntzar-”  "'Urn 

Ibis  concert,  in  programme  and  performance 
,plfcaaUro  10  ‘do  largo  audience.  1 lie 
dm  .two  duets  were  of  peculiar  charm.  ’’ Jo- 
seph and  Richard  are  operas  that  are 
I almost  wholly  unknown  in  this  country;  but 
Joseph  is  still  heard  in  the  opera  houses  of 
F ranee  and  Germany  and  ” Kichard  ” xxasgivon 
■*neOVi»MVia!>  ,SJ  at  fH  Opera Comujue  in  Paris. 

’’pldi  wdC”  JK?,y  ,"eU  ,0  Drou".  <»f  these  operas! 

rULliard,  first  brought  out  in  1857  was  in 
HiTvuncu  of  its  time.  In  many  ways  it  was  an 
epoch-making  work.  In  an  ago  of  artificiality 
it  appealed  to  common  humanity.  "Farewell 
to  guardians,  toasod  i»  y amorous  wards 
and  roguish  servants ! Farcwel I to  ga  l I mu 

nVnr,.alV-,I!°,b  V dam?s,  with  ribi  ons,  the  little 
fiauros  painted  on  folding  screen  and  fan' 

Wr5t*ieB’  a*  as,t’ to  bombastic  heroes,  Xerxes 

did  L ot*  t'V1!'  “V!  VlnllL''1  ,'yra,lls-  car<i board 

“®  * tl,u  01,1  Italian  opera.  Behold  simple 
l,r‘lu  *entiuieuts;  behold  nature  and  iilc.  At 
'’^ak„inf  ,of.  d*y  when  mouarchs  learn 
misfortune,  behold  a King,  prisoner,  unhappy— 

Trnr'hff.l  wb°  18  ol,ly  11  1,11111  ***id  ouo  ol  us." 
-truthful.  dramatic  melody  is  lound 
throughout  tins  work.  Simple  means  work 
resu‘t?’  ■!*,  reviewing  such  a master- 
,Cl'!#.l.1ryUllul'8  Bellaigue  conclude  as 
|ol lows • Our  own  epoch  is  prodigiously,  yes 
c-xpccf.  '.Vo  have  arrived  at  the  smm 
lmt  ol  talent.  It  is  time  that  tiio  musicnl  cur- 
lent  runs  back  to  the  heart,  the  point  of  de- 
parture, tho  point  of  return  in  the  eternal  cir- 
cuit oi  tho  unman  spirit  Wagner  lias  perhaps 
closed,  rather  tnau  opened,  a period,  a cycle  oi 
music.  After  the  most  complex  of  great  men 
there  will  come,  undoubtedly,  seine  man  of 
great  simplicity  to  reassure  and  comfort  us  by 
clearness,  by  the  obviousness  oi  things.  Wo 
mystery0’  *'  11,110  been  disquieted  by 

Aud  in  like  manner  set*  the  simple  melodies 
sung  so  delightfully  last  Saturday  by  .Mrs. 

J tenscliel  against  tho  Liszt  ballad  with  its 
groping*  after  effect,  or  the  wearisome  detail  of 
Belshazar  or  llio  Maiden’s  Curse”  of 
Brahms.  J he  simple  melody  conquers  in  each 
and  every  case.  But  vour  simple,  spontaneous, 
haunting  melody  is  not  easily  invented.  The 
advanced  pupil  in  a foreign  music  school 
writes  lugues  of  respectability  by  tho  dozen 
cut  how  many  melodists  arc  found  in  the  an- 
nual crop  of  graduates'.’  Hero  is  the  ease  of  Mr 
iienschel.  tor  example.  and  Ids  ballad  ” Jung 
Dieterich.  He  worked  at  it  industriously, 
no  doubt:  lie  enlarged  it  here,  and  he 
revised  it  there;  lie  sings  it  with  all  his  xvell- 
I known,  acknowledged  skill;  and  what  is  the 
result,  i lie  effect  at  tho  moment  of  the  per- 
formance was  slight,  and  afterward  not  a mtas- 
ure  lingers  m the  memory  of  the  hearer.  Mr. 
llenscDol  sings  the  bailaus  of  other  com  posers 
no  artistically  that  it  seems  a pity  lie  should  not 
meet  wuh  greater  success  in  making  them. 
a\or  should  he  ever  mourn  over  the  natural  lim- 
it, at  ion*  ol  his  vocai  art.  Loewe.  who  enchanted  \ 
all  hearers  by  the  delivery  of  his  ballads,  had  a ' 
comparatively  insignificant  voice,  and  when  he  I 
sang  in  v renna  m 1844  he  had  no  voice  at  ail.  j 
llansliciv  even  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  tho  I 
i.oewe  ballads  do  not  demand  a voice  of  sensuous 
charm,  and,  in  fact,  fantasy  is  more  need.ul  to  1 
the  singer  ot  them  than  groat  range  or  noble 
tones. 

m 

m m 

Paderewski  lias  crossed  tho  ocean,  and  lie  lias 
alreadv summtted  himseif  to  the  interviewer. 

He  remembers  bis  swollen  bank  account  and 
declares  that  llie  Americans  nave  a keen  appre- 
ciation  oi  ilie  best  music.  His  success  brings 
envy  m its  train,  ami  comments  are  freely  niaoe  ' 
on  the  extravagance  and  lolly  ot  the  times  it 
is  no  new  complaint.  Printed  sneers  against 
tlie  prices  paid  to  singers  and  performers  are  of  1 
ancient  date.  Look  at  ibis  item  irom  "Faulk-i 
tiers  Journal,’’  published  one  hundred! 
and  fifty  years  ago.  “ Last  Saturday  ' 

tile  operas  began  in  the  Haymarket.  but  the 
principal  singer  and  principal  dancer  did  not1 
perforin,  there  was  a prodigious  audience' 
and  a prodigious  expense;  lor  it  is  said - 
the  whole  charge  of  the  operas  lor  six 
months  will  come  to  upwards  of  ill 0.000.  Js  not 
Britain  then  in  a line  state  when,  notwithstand- 
ing our  taxes,  we  can  liing  away  s.’.eh  a sum  on  a 
parcel  oi  squeaking,  capering,  liddliug  Italians, 
and  loretgn  buffoons?” 

Philip  Hale. 
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The  Concert  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Hew 
York. 

The  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Walter  Damroscli,  gave  a 
concert  in  Music  Hall  last  evening.  Miss  Ger- 
trudo  Franklin,  Miss  Annabel  Clarke  and  Miss' 
Lena  Little  sang  the  trios  of  the  Kbine  Daugh- 
ters, and  Mr.  Adolph  Brodsky,  the  concert  meis. 
ter  of  the  orchestra,  was  the  solo  violinist.  The 
programme  was  as  follows; 

PART  I, 

Overture,  •*  Leonora”  No.  1 1 1 . . 

Concerto, for  Violin  with  Orchestra "I i!! ! j&SSvSu 

v PART  ir. 

chons  from  Wagner's  Nibclungeu  Triloor 
1 Procession  ot  the  cods.  ) b3' 

Lament  of  die.  Kluno  Daughters,  f Act  IIr- 
1 Itulo  of  the  Valkyries.  Act  III.  * /' 

!:  Sounds  of  tho  Forest  Act  II.  v 
iimicrung : Song  of  the  Ihniic  J laughters  < 

1 Siegirieu  s Funeral  Alureh.  ( -' 


’t  ills  concert  was  one  ol  tli#!  mnst  liitorestlug 

of  tho  season.  Thu  performance  of  tho  orebos- 
tra  calls  for  words  of  wiirm  praise.  Nor  is  if 
necessary  in  speaking  of  tho  performance  to 
make  use  of  technical  expressions,  for  llio 
chief  characteristics  wens  apparent  to  llio  lay- 
man. Tho  lotto  wits  of  excellent  quality.  In 
tli  - stormiest  passages  it  was  uimdcul.  Souini 
Dover  dugoncratud  into  noise.  I Imre  was  an 
idea  given  that  tho  resorvo  forco  had  not  boon 
employed.  The  attack  was  precise  ami  incisive. 
The  brass  spoke  quickly  without  preliminary 
stuttering.  Tito  rhythm  was  foil  w ithout  tho 
employment  of  sensational  means.  Tim  grada- 
tions of  tone  were  many,  and  tliuv  were  care- 
fully. observed  when  limy  wero  indicated  bv 
tlie  composer. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  speak  of  the  growth  of  Mr. 
Damrosch  as  a conductor,  lie  has  gamed  in  the 
control  of  Ills  men.  ho  is  moro  a master  of  him- 
self. Ilolias  found  that  violent  physical  oxer- 
lions  do  not  necessarily  produce  remarkable 
musical  results,  aud  ins  deportment  is  now  moro 
sober  and  diguitied.  Hi*  beat  Is  now  tirm  and 
intelligible.  There  never  was  nny  doubt  oi  mo 
sincerity  of  lus  purpose.  Last  evening  bo  ap- 
peared as  a capable  man  whoso  ono  thought  was 
the  proper  presentation  of  Urn  composer.  Ho  led 
in  this  spirit,  and  the  men  played  us  he  led.  The 
virtuosoship  m tho  orchestra  was  never  forced 
on  the  attention.  The  hearer  thought  ol  tho 
music  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  and  lie  was 
not  perplexed  by  the  men  on  tiio  stage,  for  they 
were  in  the  service  of  these  composers. 

It  would  be  a most  agreeable  tusk  to  speak  in 
detail  ol  tlie  many  ueliglitful  features  of  the 
concert 

Beet  hoven  was  not  modernized,  and  tiio  emo- 
tions expressed  in  ihe  "Leonore  ” overture  w ere 
dramatically  sot  forth  without  exaggeration. 
The  performance  was  distinguished  by  its 
frankness  by  an  utter  absence  of  tho  sensa- 
tional. Still  more  worthy  of  special  attention 
was  the  remarkable  accompaniment  to  Mr. 
Brodsky’s  interpretation  of  the  Beethoven  con 
certo.  First  of  all,  it  was  a concerto; 
that  is  to  say,  tho  solo  player  was 
not  separated  from  the  orchestra  as  by  a 
deep  gulf.  Mr.  Brodsky,  although  the  solo 
player,  was  still  a member  of  the  orchestra. 
Perhaps  his  performance  ol  the  iirst  movement 
was  in  certain  ways  a disappointment;  it 
seemed  at  times  hurried  and  dry.  But  no  tiner, 
nobler  violin  playing  lias  been  heard  in  this  1 
city  for  many,  many  months  than  his  perform- 
ance of  tlie  siow  movement  and  the  finale.  Tlie 
accompaniment  was  eminently  worthy  of  tlie 
solo.  It  was  sympathetic  in  every  point,  in  de- 
tail and  as  a wnoie. 

When  Wagner  excerpts  are  played  in  concert 
halls  tho  composer  suffers  and  at  the  same  time 
gains.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
music  Iosos  in  effect  when  it  is  severed  from  its 
natural  surroundings.  On  tho  other  liaud,  tho 
hearer  that  is  unacquainted  with  tlie  music 
dramas  of  Wagner  judges  tho  works  by  tho 
samples.  He  does  not  Know  of  "the  dread- 
ful half-hours”  that  come  betweou  tho 
mouteuts  that  give  him  such  delight. 
Bven  the  delight  oi  these  moments 
would  be  enlarged  if  Lite  orchestra  were  hidden, 
so  that  the  brass  might  be  more  subdued;  al- 
though last  evening  the  brass  was  judiciously 
bandied,  and  the  quality  of  tone  was  rich,  not 
blatant.  In  two  of  tho  excerpts.  Miss  Franklin, 
Miss  Clarke  and  Miss  Little  lent  valuable  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Brodsky  was  heartily  welcomed  and 
loudly  applauded  after  the  concerto,  and  Mr. 
Damroscli  was  recalled  alter  tho  final  number. 
Tlie  music  lovers  of  this  city  will  learn  with 
pleasure  fliat  Mr.  Damroscli  proposes  to  give 
lour  subscription  concerts  in  Boston  next 
eeason. 

Philip  Hale. 
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The  Last  Concert  uf  the  Adatcowski  Quar- 
tette. 

The  third  concert  of  tho  Adamowski  Quar- 
tette was  given  lust  evening  in  Union  Hall.  It 
was  the  last  ono  of  the  season.  1 lie  programme 
was  us  follows: 

j Quartette  In  G minor,  No.  4 (first  time) ... . R.vzr  ni 

Ommri!n1w'v!‘1  <lua!',ultK  timek.C.  31.  Loefiler 
,1  QiLiueite,  ou.  is,  No.  i Beethoven 

bazziin  is  an  Italian  who,  although  lie  stud- 
io-l  careluiiy  German  composers,  is  not  unfaith- 
aii  to  his  country.  Sgambati  and  other  men  of 
the  radical  mo  lern  Italian  school  fashion  their 
works  alter  the  ultra-modern  patterns  that  are 
loun  i in  Germany,  and  they  seem  to  disdain 
the  pure  and  flowing  melody  that  is  tho  birth- 
right  of  tho  Italian  musician.  But  Bazzini 
combines  gracelul  melody  with  German 
thoughtfulness.  The  quartette  played  last 
I evi;11111k'  lor  tli  a lirst  time  is  a 

f spontaneous  and  delightful  work.  The  themes 
vLHieihl^-lllovol,,.cllt.llfB,  H’tf-sh.  and  tiiey  aro 
I \,  ortced  out  m a modernized  llavdri  spirit.  The 
,d  WWitciUuny  grateful  to  the 
,.isi  violin,  hut  u does  no.  degenerate  into  a 
•ac??lnl,anlmullt-  Tll°  movement  that 
ioiIonvs,  hi  tho  tempo  oi  a gavotte,  is  artfully 
“n  l,111  tll«  Passages  oi  imitation  there  is 
no  trace  oi  tin  pedagogue.  Ihe  finale  lsthe 
weakest  part  ot  the  quartette,  and  there  is  notli- 
ing  sinking  in  the  memos  or  the  development; 
out  it  is  v,  ell  made  and  thoroughly  r -sp.  ctable 
Bazzun  in  this  quartette  does  not  spin  out  his 
thougnis.  lto  knows  when  In  is  through  speak- 
ing a rare  talent  in  these  days  of  manufactured 
music.  Mr.  Adamowski  is  to  be  heartily 
Uianked  lor  Lie  introduction  of  this  melodious 
, aroiully  considered  work;  a work  tli.it  was 
i nought  out  lor  a string  quart  •tto.  not  thumped 
at  a pianoforte  aim  then  arranged  for  strings 

leitH°hv  \Ge,?“U%?  ,fom,«a'“  ^Published  quar- 
I ite,  by  Mi.  l>.  M.  -Louidor  oi  the  fcjvmpuonv 
Orcbeslra.  were  also  heard  for  the  hist  tune 
ihe  andante  and  the  variations  show  scholar- 
ship and  tuie  taste,  lhu  theme  is  of  the  ctiarac- 
er  ot  plan, -song;  llio  variations  suggest  the 
thought  that  they  wero  written  when  me  com- 
p°'<;r  nad  not  entirely  escaped  from  contra- 
puntal studies  on  a eantus  minus  in  one  of  the 
nld  modes,  lliev  are  exercises,  in  a certain 
uuhoY'U<  exorcises  tliat  !ll'°  creditable  to  tho 

The  playing  of  tlie  members  of  tlie  quartette 
a- as  a marked  improvement  on  the  work  done 
bv  thorn  at  the  first  and  the  second  of  these  con- 
certs.  The  intonation  was  moro  pure,  although 
iUr.Joseph  Adamowski  occasionally  st  rayed  from 
the  true  pitcli.  llio  attack  was  more  precise - 
the  dynamic  marks  were  more  curoiully  ob’- 
fcerved,  and  llio  ensemble  was  the  work  of  four 
players  who  were  willing  to  subordinate  self 
I here  was  a repose  that  in  former  concerts  was 
fad i y missed.  Mr.  limotny  Adamowski  has 
niado  rapid  strides  as  a -so, o player  during  th  - 
last  two  years.  Lis  a pleasure  to  aad  tnat  in 
tlie  conceri  ot  last  evening  lie  showed  a ivilliii  '- 
ness  to  be  one  of  lour,  and  lie  re  fra,  tied  from 
any  attempt  at  individual  display,  i he  Buz.ziiif 
quartette  aiui  the  Loettlur  movements  wero  well 
Played;  and  in  tho  andanfcj  of  the  Bectnoven 
quaitette  tho  advance  made  by  the  players  was 
.perhaps  most  clearly  seen. 


The  rtev.  James  P Spalding,  whoso  Jump 

front  Kplsropaliimlsm  to  Catholicism  and 
buck  again  hits  lately  excited  comment,  was 
n school  teacher  In  Northampton,  Masv, 
about  tho  year  lHfi'j.  Tho  school  was  tho 
Kound  II11I  School  for  boys  and  the  chiof 
(master  was  Prof.  Josiah  Clarke,  who  for 
ninny  years  was  tho  honorod  principal  of 
Willlston  .Setninnry.  It  was  in  Northampton 
tliat  Mr.  Spalding  was  converted  to  Eplsco* 
pallanUm. 


“THE  MESSIAH.” 


Its  First  Performance  in 
Dublin  150  Years  Ago. 


The  31  on  and  Women  Singers 
That  Took  Part. 


f)ramatic  and  Musical  Notes  and 
Gossip  of  Interest. 


Tlie  first  public  performance  of  “Tho  Messiah”  * 
took  place  in  tho  New  Music  Hall,  in  Fishaniblo 
street,  Dublin,  Tuesday,  the  13th  day  of  April, 
1712.  Tho  anniversary,  or  the  mind-day, of  this 
event  was  celebrated  last  evening  in  Music 
Hall  by  tho  Handol  and  Haydn  Society.  To 
speak  in  detail  of  the  merits  of  a work  tliat  is  so  ? 
familiar  would  bo  an  inipertinenco  to  tho 
reader.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a ' 
minute  description  ot  tlie  performnneo  of  last 
evening.  Let  us  rather  turn  our  attention  to 
tlie  circumstances  tliat  attended  the  production 
i of  the  oratorio  in  Dublin- 
♦ 

• « 

In  1741  Handel  bado  farewell  to  the  stage. 

In  1737  he  was  a ruined  man  financially;  he 
was  attacked  by  paralysis,  accompanied  by/ 
nervous  prostration ; and  although  in  tho  fol- 
lowing year  ho  recovered  in  a measure  from  his 
financial  loss,  lie  saw  that  his  career  as 
I an  operatic  composer  was  finished.  Ho 
I was  tired  out  by  tlie  rebellion  of 
; Italian  artists.  tho  rivalry  with  other 
I managers,  and  tho  fickleness  of  popular  taste. 

He  could  say  with  tiio  jaded  Preacher  of  Jeru-  I 
salem:  "1  gat  me'  men  singers  ami  women 
singers,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men.  as 
musical  instruments,  and  that  of  ail  sorts;  and 
behold,  all  was  vanity-  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
and  there  was  no  profit  under  the  sun,”  Tlie 
success  of  the  "Beggars’  Opera”  was  a deadly 
blow  to  composers  of  the  Italian  school.  I- 
came  the  fashion  to  decry  tlie  works  o.  Hai 
Even  as  late  as  tlie  appearance  of  " Tom  Jot. 
we  tin  I allusions  to  this  fashion.  "It  was 
Western’s  custom  every  afternoon,  as  soon  .as 
was  drunk,  to  hoar  his  daughter  play-  on  t 
harpsichord ; for  lie  was  a great  lover  of  must, 
and  perhaps,  had  lie  lived  in  town,  might  hav 
passed  as  a connoisseur ; for  lie  always  except' 
against  the  finest  compositions  of  Mr  Handel 
But  Fielding  adds  that  Sophia  would  nex 
willingly  have  played  any  music  but  liande/ 

• « 

"Dlidamia”  was  his  last  Italian  opera.  I 
after  its  production  in  January,  1741.  Han 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  sacred  mu-ic.  Son,, 
time  in  this  year  lie  xvas  invited  to  Ireland  b 
tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Lord  Lieutenant  ol 
Ireland,  “ for  the  entertainment  of  tlie  nobility, 
and  gentry.”  There  was  also  correspondencr 
between  Handel  and  tho  governors  of  threi 
benevolent  ins.itutions  in  Dublin;  the  Clmr’1 
table  Musical  Society  for  the  Relief  of  !r 
prisoned  Debtors.  Mercer’s  Hos  ital  and 
Cliaritablo  Infirmary.  "Tho  Messiah  ” 
composed  and  brought  out  for  the  belief 
these  charities.  It  xvas  xvriiten  in  Loudoi 
tween  the  22d  o August  aud  the  12th  or 
ot  September,  1741. 

* m 

Horatio  Toxvnsoml,  Esq.,  a barrister-;; , 
wrote  an  entertaining  account  of  tho  v‘ 

Handel  to  Dublin,  and  tlie  fe.v  gaps  in  tip 
ot  tlie  first  pcr.orinance  oi  tlie  oratorn 
been  filled  by  Prof.  Dowden’s  discovery  i 1 
of  the  xvord  i ook  of  " l lie  Messian.”  prit 
George  Faulkner  ill  1742.  and  sold  for  ’ 
pence.  Before  this  discovery,  it  xvas  unixp 
believed  that  there  xvas  uo  copy  of  the  noy 
in  existence. 


According  to  Toxvnsend,  the  condition  of 
prisoners  in  Irish  jails  xvas  similar  to  tho 
wretched  plight  of  the  prisoners  in  England  and 
Scotland  at  t ue  same  time.  A man  xvas  unable 
to  pay  a trifling  debt.  He  xvas  cast  into  prison; 
there  fie  was  xvithout  medical  aid,  and  often 
xvithout  food.  Appeals  to  charity  xver- 
frequent.  Cases  of  death  Irom  star- 
tiou  were  recorded.  To  carry  • w 
llio  plans  of  the  Clinritablo  Music. 
Society,  some  of  the  members  subscribed  lor  tho 
building  of  the  Music  Hall,  which  Handel  de- 
scribed as  "a  charming  room.”  This  ball  xx-as 
first  opened  aoout  four  xveeks  before  lie  so 
out  on  ins  journey  front  London.  Nov.  4,  171’ 
Ho  stopped  at  Chester,  and  Dr.  Burnuy.  tltei 
boy,  xvatebed  linn  curiously  as  he  sraoket 
pipe  "over  a uisli  of  coffee.”  Detained  by  i 
verse  xvinds,  lie  arrived  in  Dublin  Nov. 
Faulkuer's  Journal  ot  tlie  next  xveek  annouu 
tlie  arrival  of  "Sigtnora  Avolio,  an  exesj 
bingcr,  xv ho  com  -s  to  this  Kingdom  to  per' 
in  Mr.  I-ianciel's  musical  entertainment."/ 
Cibuer  must  have  appeared  about  th< 
time,  for  sue  was  seen  early  in  December 
Theatre  Royal. 


Hand?!  gave  concerts  in  December.  January, 

F<  tiruarv  .mil  March.  Without  examining  the 
nature  oi  these  concerts,  let  us  inquire  into  tno 
■'Vnarii'  icr  of  the  chid  singers  stud  the  chorus 
that  took  part  in  " The  Messiah.”  The  principal, 
perloruicrs  were  Mrs.  Gilmer  ami  -Mrs.  AvolioJ 
Oi  the  latter  little  is  known.  Handel  wrote' 

' Opinions.  "She  pleases  extraordinary.”  She 
song  in  nis  oratorios  in  Loudon  in  1743.  At  tho 
liist  perlorin anco  oi  " The  Messiah  ” she  sang 
“Rejoice  Greatly.”  ”1  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer livcth  ” was  sung  by  Mrs.  Maclaine,  the 
wite  ot  Handel's  organist. 

The  contralto  was  Susanna  Maria  Cibber,  the 
sister  oi  Hr.  Arne,  the  wile  o£  that  squinting 
blackguard,  Xheophilus  Cinber.  The  sad  story 
o;  her  marriage  is  known  to  all  that  are  ac- 
quainted with  tho  history  of  tho  drama.  " Her 
beauty  did  not  so  much  consist  in  regularity  oi 
lea  Mirons  in  variety  and  power  of  expression ; 
with  this,  sue  had  symmetry  of  form.  As  an 
actress  she  was  regarded  as  unapproachable  in 
Ophelia.  As  a singer,  sue  moved  by  the  tinaf- 
ic’cicd  pathos  of  her  delivery ; her  voice  was  of 
limited  range  and  of  moderate  power.  When 
lie. am  y heard  her  in  Dublin  in  " The  Messiah,” 
ho  exclaimed,  “ Woman,  thy  sins  bo  lorgiven 
thee.'  More  sinned  against  than  sinning  in 
liie,  she  now  lies  buried  m the  cloisters  oi  w est- 
ininster  Abbey. 

* » 

The  male  singers  were  all  choral  singers  at  the 
two  cathedral  churches,  Christ  Clmrcn  and  St. 
Patrick’s.  The  tenor  was  Jonn  Buily.  The 
principal  bass  was  Joun  Mason.  The  alto  was 
William  Lambe,  and  be  sang  " Behold  a.  virgin  ” 
ami  " l'hou  snait  break  them.”  Joseph  Ward 
joined  Badyin  the  duet  “O  death.”  Haudol 
did  not  secure  the  services  of  the  choirs  without 
difficulty.  In  1741  Jonathan  Swift,  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  addressed  an  exhortation  to  the 
tnib-Dean  and  Chapter,  commenting  on  the  con- 
duct of  certain  members  ot  the  choir  lor  “siug- 
mg  and  liduiing  at  a club  ot  tiddlers.”  But  in 
1 M the  reason  of  tho  great  Dean  was  wholly 
subverted,  "ami  his  rage  became  absolute  mad- 
ness.” Ho  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  tho 
presence  of  any  one,  and  he  would  pace  the  floor 
ten  liours  a day.  Wynne,  the  Sub-Dean, 
ruled  m his  stead,  and  he  allowed  the  choir  to 
assist  Handel  in  his  benevolent  undertaking. 
Townsend  gives  the  names  oi  some  of  the  men 
and  boys.  Among  them  is  found  a Woffington. 
According  to  Dr.  Quin,  “ Dubourg,  with  sev- 
eral good  instrumental  performers,  composed  a 
very  respectable  orchestra.”  Now,  as  Dubourg, 
■vas"  " master  of  Her  Majesty’s  Baud  of  Music  in 
traland,”  in  all  probability  the  State  baud  was 
f.rt  cf  tins  orchestra.  Maclaine  played  tho 
gaii.  Handel  conducted  the  perlorinauce  and 
laved  organ  concertos  between  the  parts  of  tuo 
ratorio. 

r * 

* H 

I The  public  rehearsal  was  April  8,  1742. 
Faulkner’s  Journal  said  that  tho  audience  was 
"grand,  polite  and  crowded;  ” the  oratorio  "was 
allowed  by  the  greatest  judges  to  be  the  finest 
composition  of  music  that  ever  was  heard.”  Tho 
Dublin  News-Letter  spoke  of  it  as  follows: 
This  eiegant  entertainment  was  conducted  in 
tho  most  regular  manner  and  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  most  crowded  and  polite  assem- 
bly.” Tuesday,  April  13.  the  doors  ot  Music 
Hall  were  opened  at  11  A.  M.  and  the  perform- 
fluce  began  at  noon.  Tickets  were  a hah -guinea 
apiece.  There  were  above  700  people  iu  the 
hall,  for  the  women  came  without  hoops  and 
the  men  without  swords,  and  so  there  was  extra 
room  for  one  hundred.  The  sum  collected 
amounted  to  about  £400.  Faulkner’s  Journal 
spoke  as  follows;  “The  sublime,  tho 
grand  and  the  tender,  adapted  to 
tho  most  elevated,  majestic  and  moving 
words,  conspired  to  transport  and  charm  tho 
■ravished  heart  and  ear.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr. 
riai. del  that  the  world  should  know  he  gener- 
usly  gave  the  money  arising  .tom  this  grand 
srformance  to  be  equally  shared  by  the  Society 
Relieving  Prisoners,  the  Charitable  Infirma- 
aud  Mercer’s  Hospital,  for  which  they  will 
ir  gratefully  remember  his  name.”  The 
torio  was  repeated  May  29  of  the  same  year, 
order  to  keep  the  room  as  cool  as  possible,  a 
! of  glass  will  be  removed  from  the  top  of 
M il  of  tho  windows.”  was  a sentence  in  the  an- 
ucement.  Handel  sailed  irom  Dublin  Aug. 
1742.  "The  Messiah”  was  first  given  in 
don  at  Covent  Garden,  March  23, 1743. 

('  one  now  living  has  ever  heard  this  oratorio 
nuclei  wrote  it.  We  hear  it  as  Robert  Franz 
iks  :t  should  have  heen  written.  In  this  cou- 
rt is  interesting  to  note  me  tact  that 
ifrAiMtmiriranirosch.  as  am  . tutor  of  the  New 
ork  Oratorio  Society,  intends  to  give  tins  ora- 
ario  iu  Music  Hall,  New  York,  April  30,  with- 
in any  ot  the  additional  orchestral  accompani- 
lents  of  Mozart  and,. Franz.  The' ’Violin  parts 
> strengthened  bv  oboes,  in  the  relation  of 
oe  to  every  three  violins;  there  will  be  a 
assoon  to  each  ’cello,  and  anotbow  lo  eacli 
ruble  bass.  The  original  Han  delimit  ruin  pet 
Y,;.  will  be  used,  “ and  the  organ  utsll  com- 
as tho  necessary  harmonies.”  In  tllStorguu 
however,  lies  the  great  difficulty.  In  1769 

idrn  parts  wore Used  in  the  orchestra  at  the 
-inauce  at  the  Foundling  Hospital.  But 
parts  have  disappeared,  unfortunately.  , 
^tradition  is  that  they  were  written  by  | 

y be  said  in  general  of  the  performance 
evening  that  the  distinguishing  feature 
work  of  the  chorus.  This  was  admirable 
ty  of  tone,  in  general  precision  of  attack, 
rvance  of  dynamic  contrasts.  The 
ies3  of  the  roulades  showed  the  virtnoso- 
— he  singers  as  a body,  and  tho  intonation 

Fiellent.  The  choral  work  was.  in  a 
rthy  of  the  anniversary  of  tho  birth  of 
rio  and  the  death  of  the  composer.  And 

m ild  he  easy  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Zerralin 
Pi.  'uestion  of  the  proper  tempo  of  certain 
f "The  Messiah.”  Surely  the  allegro 
nr  v 'riure  was  taken  at  too  slow  a pace. 

J irtliiz  '■*  "And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ” was  too 
re  was  no  trace  of  exultation  ; the  per- 
is was  therefore  without  spirit.  rigid;  it 
i.  The  pastoral  symphony,  the  air  “ Ho 
-ed  HU  ft  nek,"  and  the  air  "I  know  that 
Redeemer  liveth,”  suffered  certainly 
equence  of  tho  slowness  of  the 
ipo  in  each  case;  and  there  were 
similar  instances.  Larghetto  was 
often  confounded  with  largo.  Although 
Statement  may  be  regarded  as  blasphemy.  I 
>t  believe  that  Mrs.  Ci  liber  ever  sang  "Ho 
despised,”  in  the  snail  movement  of  last 
It  is  the  fashion  to  treat  " I know  that 
mer  liveth.”  as  though  it  were  of 
ial  solemnity.  Now  it  is  not  necessary  iu 
to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the 
liscuss  the  question  of  the  proper  mean- 
’ Redeemer.”  Job  may  have  used  the 
Virgil's  Dido,  in  the  sense  of  an  earthly 
as  many  believe,  ne  proclaimed 


Tho  solo  singers  were  Rlrs.  Genevra  Johnstone 
Bishop,  soprano;  Mrs.  Carl  Alves,  alto;  Mr.  Ed- 
ward  Lloyd,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney, 
bass.  Mrs.  Bishop  was  wholly  inadequate.  Her 
voice  is  nasal.  Her  pronunciation  and  enuncia- 
tion are  defective  and  unpleasant.  Her  intona- 
tion last  evening  was  not  always  above  reproach. 
Her  voice  is  naturally  tiexible,  as  was  seen  in 
her  bravura  worn.  Her  tone  production,  her 
attack,  her  breathing  and  her  phrasing  can- 
not lie  praised ; and  si  did  not  show;  a 
degree  of  musical  iuleiliguue'- sufficient  to  offset 
her  lack  of  technical  skill.  Mrs.  Aives  strengtn- 
eued  tbo  favorable  impression  made  by  her  on 
tormer  occasions.  She  sang  with  taste  and 
skill.  At  times  she  forced  her  tones  to  gain 
effect,  and  tlio  result  was  disagreeable;  but  as  a 
whole  her  performance  was  worthy  of 
warm  praise.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  evidently 
not  in  condition  to  do  himself  jus- 
tice. He  was  hoarse.  Still  he  olten 

showed  himself  tho  thorough  artist,  and  in 
"Thou  slialt  break  them”  he  sang  most  skill- 
fully a phrase  oi  amazing  length.  Perhaps  he 
has  traditional  license  for  his  alteration  ol  the 
last  measures  of  the  same  air,  bu  His  version  is 
not  an  improvement  on  Handel’s  text.  Mr. 
Whitney  was  heartily  applauded  for  his  singing 
of  numbers  that  have  lor  a long  time  in  this 
city  been  identified  with  him. 

* * 

There  was  a large  audience,  and  the  applause 
fell,  like  the  ram.  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
Bach's  Passion  Music  (Saint  Matthew)  will  be 
given  Good  Friday  evening,  with  Mrs.  Hensciiel, 
Mrs.  Joachim  and  Messrs.  Lloyd.  Parker,  Hen- 
schei  and  Lamsou  as  the  solo  singers. 

Philip  Hale.  ' 


FADEREWSKIANA. 

It  is  said  that  the  receipts  of  the  concerts.,' 
given  this  last  season  by  Mr.  Paderewski , 
amounted  on  the  27th  of  March  to  $109,316. 
The  matinee  in  New  York  of  the  26th  brought 
in  $6390.  At  one  of  the  Boston  concerts  the  re- 
ceipts were  $4551.  To  the  grand  total  must  be 
'added  Hie  receipts  of  about  a dozen  engage- 
ments at  private  houses,  at  each  of  which 
Paderewski  gained  $1000.  From  November  17 
to  March  27  the  pianist  never  disappointed  an 
audience  by  bis  failure  to  appear. 

The  courteous  benevolence  of  the  man  is  shown 
by  his  disposition  of  the  receipts  of  his  last  con- 
cert in  Brooklyn— $3600.  He  divided  this  sum 
between  his  secretary.  Mr.  Gerlitz,  and  the 
traveling  manager  of  his  American  tour,  Mr. 
Fryer.  He  gave  the  tuner  who  kept  his  piano- 
forte in  order  $300,  and  he  presented  tbe  men 
who  moved  the  instrument  at  the  Brooklyn  con- 
cert with  $100. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Paderewski  will  give  a 
series  of  60  concerts  in  this  country  next  season 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Xretbar. 


4f-r-  J?  2__ 
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THE  BOSTOW  IDEAL  CONCERT. 

The  Boston  Ideal  Concert  Company  gave  a 
i varied  entertainment  last  evening  in  Union 
Hall.  Miss  Marion  Van  Huron  contributed  a 
dramatic  reading.  "20  to  40.”  Two  acts  from 
“ 11  Trovatore  ” were  sung  by  Miss  Clara  R.  Bar- 
ton, Miss  Jennie  Corea,  Miss  Minna  Van  Buren, 
and  Messrs.  Rudolpln  and  Campa.iari.  Miss 
Van  Buren,  who  took  the  part  of  Azucena.  has 
a voice  of  uncommon  range  and  excellent 
quality.  Furthermore,  she  displayed  last  even- 
ing noth  musical  and  dramatic  temperament, 
although  her  performance  was  crude  in  many 
respects.  If  Miss  Van  Buren  would  be  willing 
lo  begin  at  the  bogiuniugand  work  faith tully 
under  an  experienced  teacher,  she  might  go  far 
in  her  profession ; for  nature  has  dealt  with  her 
lavishly. 

Mr.  Campanari  yas  loudly  applauded  for  his 
singing  of  the  Toreador’s  song  from  "Carmen.” 
The  linal  number  of  the  programme  was  an 
Eastern  dance  ny  Miss  Barton,  vvliicu  was  iree 
lrom  any  Oriental  suggestion  and  was  with  dif- 
ficulty recognized  as  a dance.  The  accompani- 
ments were  furnished  by  members  of  the  Ger- 
mania Orchestra  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Emil  Molleuliauer.  Miss  Eva  Clark  was  at  the 
pianoiorte.  There  was  a small  audience. 


THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN. 

The  Annual  Performance  of  Bach’s  "St.  Matthew” 
Passion. 

Bach’s  Passion  according  to  St.  Matthew  was 
first  brought  out  in  a service  in  St.  Thomas 
Church,  Leipsic,  Good  Friday,  1729,  but  the  ver- 
sion known  to  us  was  not  completed  until  1740. 
It  was  sung  by  the  church  singers.  They  were 
about  00  iu  number.  Seventeen  were  good;  17 
” might  be  good  in  time,”  Bach  wrote ; 17  were 
of  no  talent  whatever.  The  orchestra  was  the 
church  orchestra  and  it  was  related  to  tho  choir 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 

Last  evening  tho  greater  part  of  the  work  was 
givep  in  Music  Hall  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  under  the  direction  ot  Mr.  ZerpTins 
Mrs.  Georg  Henschei  was  tho  soprtrtWJ^IfrsJ 
Amalid  Joachim,  the  alto;  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd' 

was  tho  chief  narrator;  Mr.  George  J.  Parker 
sang  tho  other  members  allotted  to  the  tenor; 
Mr.  Henschei  sang  the  music  of  Jesus.  To  Mr. 
Gardner  S.  I.amson  were  intrusted  the  other  bass 
parts  of  varied  nature.  Mr.  Lang  was  tbe  organ- 
ist, Mr.  Tucker  Was  at  the  pianoforte.  Tho 
orchestra  was  made  up  of  Symphony  men.  with 
Mr.  Kneisel  as  concert  moister.  A chorus  of 
boys  from  the  choirs  of  Emmanuel,  Saint  Paul's 
and  Harvard  Collego  assisted.  There  was  a 
very  large  audience,  and  the  performance  was 
three  hours  in  length. 

The  performance,  as  a whole,  was  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  last  year.  The  chorus  work 
was  much  better  in  precision  and  intonation. 
At  times,  tho  middle  parts  were  poorly 
, nourished,  and  in  lonr-voico  work  the  sopranos 
I and  the  basses  were  hoard  alone.  The  answers 
I of  the  chorus  to  tho  tenor  recitatives  in  No.  25 
were  not  sufficiently  subdued,  and  tho  effect  of 
the  great  choral,  “O  man.  thy  heavy  sin 
lament,”  was  marred  by  the  monotonous  loud- 
ness of  the  vocal  figuration,  so  that  tho  melody! 
of  the  choral  was  often  lost.  All  in  all,  the  im- 
provement in  tho  chorus  work,  however,  was] 
marked 


; or,  as  many  believe,  lie  proclaimed 
he  immortality  of  the  soul;  all  this  ; 
•rial.  Handel's  air  is  a defiant,  brilliant 
in  of  personal  belief  in  the  future  life 
future  happiness.  It  admits  ol  bold 
on  ; it  demands  a grand  crescendo  of 
■nth.  Sentimentality  and  subdued  i 
ty  tricks  played  with  the  tempo  to  <■ 
ffeei  are  out  of  place. 


Mr.  Lloyd  was  still  indisposed,  to 
regret  of  all.  In  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  hr 
boro  away  the  honors  of  the  evening  by  tin 
sincerity  and  beauty  of  his  art.  He  did  not 
make  the  mistake  of  emphasizing  unimportant 
phrases.  His  tenderness  was  always  manly. 
His  effects  were  without  exaggeration.  His 
task  was  an  arduous  one,  and  it  was  skillfully 
and  successfully  accomplished.  Mr.  HensctnT 
was  often  admirable,  aud  interesting  even  iu 
his  mannerisms  and  lus  extravagances.  But 
the  vocal  means  by  which  he  gained  his 
effects  cannot  be  praised,  and  mouthing 
often  took  the  place  of  dignified 

delivery.  He  was  always  in  evidence. 
He  seemed  to  wish  to  compel  attention  and  ad- 
miration, even  when  the  text  gave  him  no  occa- 
sion. Nor  was  lie  free  from  juggling  spasmod- 
ically Willi  his  tones.  Mr.  Parker  gave  a musi- 
cian-like interpretation  of  the  recitatives  aud 
the  air  in  the  first  part,  and,  by  tbe  way.  the 
chorus  that  accompanies  "Pll  watch”  would 
have  gained  in  effect  if  it  had  been  sung  piano. 
His  delivery  of  the  air,  " Behold,  how  still.”  was 
delightful  in  its  accuracy  and  its  tasteful 
phrasing.  and  it  was  one  of  the 
most  artistic  features  of  the  evening. 
Mr.  La mson  was  un  fortunate  in  “Give  me  back.’ 
aud  yet  such  accidents  will  occur  to  even  the 
most  experienced.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  excuse 
the  exaggerations  that  injured  his  performance 
ot  oilier  numbers,  such  as  the  declaiming  of 
lines  of  little  moment  with  undue  dramatic  in- 
tensity, over-accentuation  of  cousonauts.  etc.  1 
Mr.  Lamsen’s  very  earnestness  may  prove  a foe 
to  his  progress.  Last  evening  his  intonation 
was  not  always  true  to  the  pitch.  Mrs. 
Henschei  sang  her  music  in  an  unaffected 
aud  sympathetic  manner;  but  she  is  heard  to 
better  advantage  in  works  of  a lighter  nature. 
In  the  recitative,  " Although  My  Heart  in 
Tears.”  she  groped  her  way  at  the  beginning  of 
the  final  half  dozen  measures.  Mrs.  Joachim 
sang  in  English.  In  the  air,  “ Look  Where 
Jesus,”  she  started  with  a pnrase  of  unexpected 
length,  for  on  former  occasions  she  has  not 
shown  such  excellent  management  of  breath. 
With  this  exception,  there  was  nothing  worthy 
of  special  remark  in  her  performan A, wnich  at  it. 
best  was  one  oi  conventional  respeclabiiitys 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  refer  now  to  the  technical 
failings  that  were  discussed  when  she  sang  in 
Steinert  Hall  and  Music  Hall.  Mr.  Kneisel 
played  the  oliuligato  to  the  great  alto  solo  with 
fine  taste.  In  the  flute  so.o  iu  “ From  lovo  un- 
bounded ” the  reading  of  the  appoggiaturaswas 
questionable,  if  it  was  not  .w hotly  wrong.  The 
work  of  the  orchestra  in  general  was  an  im- 
provement on  that  of  last  year.  The  audieneo 
stood  and  joined  iu  the  singing  of  certain 
chorals. 

Sunday  evening  (Easter)  Haydn’s  “ Creation  ” 
will  be  sung.  Mrs.  Albani  aud  Messrs.  Lloyd 
aud  Whitney  will  take  part. 

Philip  Hale. 


* CAUSERIE. 

Mr.  Henschel’s  Music  to  the 
Tragedy,  "Hamlet.” 

Haydn’s  “ Creation  ” as  Sung  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn. 

Concerts  of  the  Week  and  Notes 
of  Interest. 


The  programme  of  the  twenty-third  Symphony 
concert  in  Music  Hall  Saturday  evening  was  as 
follows ; 

Symphony  Xo.  1,  R flat,  op.  38 Schumann 

Aria,  -‘Alessandro  ” Handel 

Suite  from  the  music  to  Shakspeare’s  “ Hamlet,” 

op.  50 Henschei 

Ana  from  “Herodiaile” Massenet 

Overture,  “ Oberon  ” Weber 

Mrs.  Henschei  was  the  singer.  Mr.  Henschei 
conducted  his  suite,  which  was  played  for  the 
first  time  iu  America. 

*% 

The  suite  was  a disappointment.  It  does  not 
seem  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  thea- 
tre, and  its  contents  are  not  of  such  moment  or 
individuality  as  to  warrant  performance  in  a 
symphony  concert.  The  music  is  devoid  of 
originalily  and  spontaneity,  nor  is  it  so  skill- 
fully made  that  it  excites  respectful  attention. 
The  themes*are  neither  striking  nor  melodious; 
the  development  of  the  themes  is  commonplace; 
the  instrumentation  is  dry.  The  best  of  tbe 
numbers  is  the  pastorale,  which  at  the  start  is 
promising;  this  promise,  however,  is  not  ful- 
filled..and  the  constant  use  of  the  same  insrm, 
mental  effects  brings  monotony.  The  first  pre- 
lude is  called  "Hamlet.”  the  second  is  "Ophe- 
lia.” and  if  the  titles  were  interchanged,  the 
hearer  would  not  suffer,  for  tbo  music  of  the 
one  seems  as  appropriate,  or  inappropriate,  to 
the  character  as  that  of  the  other.  Ham- 
let and  Ophelia  in  Mr.  Henschel’s  music 
are  twins  of  tender  age;  they  are  dressed  alike, 
they  speak  with  the  same  inflections,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  tho  s.-x.  The  prelude, 
" Ophelia’s  Death.”  is  devoid  of  pathos,  and  the 
Danish  march  is  without  a climax.  Iu  a word, 
the  suite  is  manufactured  music.  It  was  well 
played  by  the  orchestra.  The  composer  was 
welcomed  warmly  and  recalled  after  the 
march. 

* 

* * * 

Mrs.  Henschei  sang  the*  aria  ” Lusinghe  piu 
Care  ” from  Handel’s  "Alessandro”  inamos. 
delightful  manner,  aud  she  was  applauded  with 
enthusiasm.  The  air  was  writteu  for  Faustina 
Bordoni,  the  reckloss  beauty  who.  at  tho  age  of 
18.  was  called  in  Italy  "the  new  siren  ’-’  and 
" the  tenth  muse.”  The  fame  of  her  song  was 
only  equaled  by  the  prodigality  of  her  life. 
Medals  were  struck  in  her  honor  at  Naples. 
Coarse  and  vindictive  pamphlets  were  written 
against  her  iu  London.  Not  until  she 
married  Hasse  did  she  assume  the  role  of  re- 
spectability. The  learned  Dr.  Chrysander  in 
Ins  ponderous  "Life  of  Handel,”  as  yet  unfin- 
ished, does  not  disdain  to  quote  in  footnotes  the 
scandals  of  her  London  visit.  She  made  her 
first  anpearanco  in  that  city  in  1726  in  "Ales- 
sandro,” and  tho  rivalry  between  “Madam 
Fmiatina  the  rare  singing  woman.”  aud  Cuz 
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• Mi'iATviKWid-.o  ” concerts.  1W  were  <le- 
sjj'i.oa  id  Arvo.  at  least  i.i  a measure,  an  oduca- 
■'uruO'O.  Tuoy  siiuttid  make  lor  musical 
musiiuas.  With  this  end  in  view.  tho  pro- 
I •ittim.i./s, .mud  be  chosen  with  great  care  aim 
\t  iin*  a '.mo  um  i with  Catholicism  of  taste.  tho 
, 'wnrtnv  cnmiio'itions  of  the  HO-callod  classical 
‘oliooh  til.'  romantic  and  oven  too  ultra-radical 
sln.uiU  he  heard,  in  duo  proportion.  1 ho  pro- 
' si'aaime  should  bo  neither  involous  nor  dull, 
tw.'uituna'  iiinu-onient  should  go  hand  in  hand 
vnn  pos  tive  education,  iho  making  of  ail 
meal  programme  is  a diliicult  iasK.  It 'S 
i mi  ossin io  to  gratify  m one  concert  the 
■varied  tastes  01  Hie  members  of  the  audi- 
ence.A.  But  it  is  not  impossible  to 
in  iko^T  urogram  mo  of  'veil  coutrasiotl  niunbors. 

'iako  at random  U>o  programmes  ot  tlio  bunUay 
concerts  in  Fin  is,  say  tho  concerts  oi  January 
-4.  At  tho  Conservatory  the  loilowmsr 
wim’o  lieiu‘4  * Mozart’s  * Jupiter  bymphoii>. 
Meyerbeer’s  l'.uer  Nosier.  VVido/s  lantasie 
lor  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  the  Lgmont 
music  ol  Beethoven.  Colonno  arranged  this 
program  mo:  Schubert’s  G major  symphony, 

lMcu  oven's  " King  Stephan  ” overture.  Saint- 
S.mii’s  Uanso  Macabre,  two  airs  by  Godard  and 
Paulino  Viardot  and  pieces  for  the  ciavcciu  by 
Couperin,  Haineau  and  Bach.  Lamowroux  was 
ImoXnclined  to  tlio  radical  school:  Fourth 
symphony  oi  Beethoven,  overture  1 olyoiicte. 
Bursas:  Liszt's  K fiat  concerto  lor  pianolorte. 
iragmeiite  oi  " Borneo  and  Juliet,”  Berlioz;, 

ivud^aiul-'saeii’s 

lle°Ss"0t  auydlhn  wifl°  be°^“  at°  once 

In o Drog ratnines  ot  the  French  conductors  aro 
t rouge  out  the  season  superior  to  the  pro- 
tlirouKuuue  _|r  .....  . Bor  is  it  perhaps  nec- 

essary to  cross  ttie  ocean.  Mr.  Nikiscli  showed 
.luring  tii©  past  season  liberality  in  ms  taste,  he 
welcomed  French,  Kussian,  Italian  and  Aineri- 
can  comnosers.  But  lie  lias  not  yet  learned  the 
art  oi  arranging  his  programmes.  Ono  concert 
I is  a pyfoiccunical  display  lrom.  tlio  opening  ex-  : 
plosion  io  the  filial  apotheosis.  Another  con- 
cert is  a treatise  on  tlio  symphony  m three  vol- 
umes with  various  readings  of  text  and  ilaii- 
! cued  loot  notes  by  tlio  oditor.  Goutrast  is  loo 
1 ultcn  neglected,  and  i lie  nearer  then  leaves  the 
ball  jaded  and  hot  rolreshed. 

*% 

A lack  of  experience  may  be  an  excuse  for  oc- 
jasional  errors  of  judgment  m the  arrangement 
st  a programme,  and  lime  may  bring  linpiove- 
uieutin  tlSs  respect.  Ivor  is  it  the  tault  oi  a 
conductor  it  a singer  or  a player  ol  an  liisti u- 
ment  is  found  unworthy  of  the  reputation  that 
precoued  the  arrival  and  tiie  appearance.  But 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  conductor  it  tiieie  is  a 
marked  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  work 
of  the  men  under  ins  control,  it  is  said  that 
w lieu  Mt\N  i kiscli  rirst  listened  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  he  was  sq  delighted  with 
the  per  lection  of  its  mechanism  that  lie  hailed 
r e opportunity  of  being  at  once  a ” poetical 
comUic  or  ” without  preliminary  drudgery. 
Eternal  1 vigilance,  however,  is  the  price 
f musical  liberty.  He  lias  shown  linn- 
i-r  a poet  and  not  a disciplinarian; 
the  quality  of  the  poetry  lias  not  always  been 
above  reproach ; and  ins  ingenious  imitations  ot 
tup  oid  musters  luivo  not  yet  supci sailed  the 
ArbdAal  models.  Romantic  spirit,  startling 
effects  surprising  readings  do  not  atone  tor 
I carelessimss  m attack  and  a general  lack  of  pre- 
cfsion  At.  times,  as  ou  Saturday  evening  m the 
' H ivdii  svnn.hony,  the  mechanism  ot  the  orches- 
. 11  w cli'uiactt-rized  by  the  finish  that  m lornier 
IiTvsSwas  the  just  pride  ot  this  city,  hut  too  oltcn 
is  remiuded  of  the  remark  oi  Mozart  m 
puc  is  i ' p i'  William  II.  ot-  Prussia. 

I d‘o  you  m,V,kkof  my  orchestra?’’ said  the 

monarch  ’ H is  made  up  oi  tue  best  oi  vlituo- 
1 ms  vourMajestv,  and  if  tlio  gent)  omen  would 
pnl/play  together  the  effect  would  he  marvel- 
DUS.”  * 

Now  Mr  Nikisch  was  *taken  from  the  opera 
ImiisL*  at  LeiDsio  and  placed  suddciily.dn  Music 
va.,i i experience  as  a conductor  was  gained 

i i iivVti  the  theatre.  He  is  apparently  by  na- 
Luro  a theatrical — or  lest  that  woM  be  regarded 
as  ohjectionahle-a  dramatic  conuuctot.  He  still 
hreuti’es  the  liot  air  of  the  opera  house.  *dois 
anxious  tor  effects.  In  his  desire  to  gain 
. i.p,..  effects  lie  is  apt  to  slur  the  detail,  to  ex- 

- oTA’o^1-  Mrs 

°l...  ai  tSrte  that  homers  on  fortissimo, 
i t voYAeel'y  ami* VoTectleLsiy  ‘tlm't  ho 

t vpnii-'nti v marked  by  sensational  exag^era 
tion  \>ut  it  wouih  bo  tedious  to  repeat  the  tx- 
Venous  that  hat  e ^^A^Angs^Vio  his  during 
h^s  en'-arcnient  given  brilliant  performances  of 
ill un  model'll  works:  he  has  shown  that  it  lie 
thinks  if  advisable  he  can  subordinate  liimselt 

ana  follow  the  indications  of  the  composer; 
but  he  is  happiest  when  he  *'  rides  m tiie  wrh un- 
wind and  directs  the  storm.”  Many  ot  his 
readings  of  the  masters  of  the  so-called  classic 
period  have  been  false  to  the  original  text  anu 
without  gain  in  the  perversion. 

• , 

Let  it  be  granted  cheerfully  that  the  display 
of  his  own  individuality  leads  often  to  orchestral 
results  of  an  exciting  nature;  that  in  cert am 
compositions  congenial  to  his  temperament  ne 
sweeps  all  before  him;  it  still  remains  true  that 
the  performance  of  tlio  orchestra,  week  in  and 
week  out,  is  not  so  distinguished  by  its  nobility 
and  purity  of  tone,  its  precision,  its  exquisite 
finish,  its  reverent  treatment  of  the  composer  as 
in  October,  1889.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  it 
the  student  and  tiie  amateur,  who  lrequent 
these  concerts  for  the  purpose  of  musical  in- 
struction. lose,  little  by  little,  the  faculty  of  dis- 
crimination. regard  Mozart  and  Waguer  as 
contemporaries,  disdain  in  their  own  pertorm- 
ances  the  dynamic  indications  of  a composer 
and  strive,  in  their  turn,  for  effect  at  any  0901. 
For  mighty  is  the  influence  of  men  in  high 

places’  Philip  Hale. 


1 THE  D “ALBERT  RECITAL. 

Mr.  Eugon  L)’ Albeit  gave  the  third  and  last  ol 
; his  pianoforte  recitals  in  Music  Hall  Saturday 
afternoon.  Tho  prosrnmino  was  as  follows 


me  programme  was  mane  up  01  selections 
from  the  works  of  Luzzi,  Spoiir,  Welo  riin. 
Cim  rosa,  Mozart,  Coronaro,  Btlireud.  Pinsuti. 
Go  lard.  Faure,  Gomes,  Elson,  Vanuuccini, 
Massenet  and  Winor.  It  was  agreeaMy  diversi- 
fled;  and  the  performance  of  the  diff  rent  num- 
bers gave  much  pleasure.  Coronaro  (Gaetano) 
is  an  unknown  name  in  this  country,  and  the 
j extract  from  his  lyric  scene,  “The  Wind  Storm.” 

| the  text  of  which  is  by  Boito,  abounds  in  spon. 
taneous  melody.  Coronaro  was  graduated  at  tiie 
Milan  Conservatory  abou  20  years  ago.  The 
i witlow  Lucca,  the  famous  publisher,  took  a 
lively  interest  in  him.  and  through  her  generos- 
ity lie  visited  the  musical  centres  of  Europe.  He 
has  written  a vocal  album,  violin  pieces  and  an 
pera  "La  Creole.” 


Il'ich 

Mn/jirt 

llnihuiA 

....Chopin 
, Rubinstein 


i Suite  AiiKlnlse,  No.  0 

Rondo,  A minor 

Rhapsodic,  Op.  70,  No.  2 

I Koimtn,  B minor.  Op.  58 

Rnrcnrollc,  A minor 

Bonetto  <11  Pctrnrcn,  ) . iHZ. 

i **  Feux  Kollcts  M Etndo,  *-LlazL 

r Tft re n telle,  “ KApoll,”  ) 

It  Is  n ploasuro  to  state  that  thoro  was  a wTfty 
audience  in  Music  llall  Saturday  aftcrnoon.  M- 
thougli  it  Is  late  in  the  season  and  thero  havo 
been  pianoforte  recital*  without  end.  for  t,  o 
pUyingof  Mr.  D’ Albert  was  a most  adnmable 
exhibition  of  the  highest  art.  Per  mps  h » {]{-- 
I livery  of  the  Mozart  rondo  was  a littlo  inflexible 
and  at  times  too  stern,  but  In  tho  other  numhers 
of  tlio  programme  his  performance  Calls  1 r un 
stinted  praise.  Iho  Bach  suite  uas  nobly 
played  with  vigor,  freedom  and  ahscnce  of  t ’c- 
negeration  or  sent  imentalism.  I he  Chopin 
sonata  was  both  virile  and  poetic,  and  In  the 
Liszt  numhers  tlio  brilliant  yirluososlnp  of  the 
pianist  was  lully  displayed,  ihe  au'^once  was 
enthusiastic,  and  in  responso  ’j1*®  APPl*us? 
Mr.  1)’ Albert  played  Chopin  s polonaise  in  A 

flat  and  nocturne  In  B major  and  Liszts  waltz  ( 
in  A flat.  ^ _ . i 


De  Wolf  Hooper  in  “Wang" 
at  the  Globe. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  Dl 


De  Wolf  Hopper  and  his  company  appeared 

' last  evening  at  tlio  Globe  flieatr  - in  Wang. 

iTho  theatre  was  crowded  and  laughter  was 

i hearty  and  incessant.  i 

Six  months  ha  ve  gone  by  since  Mr.  Hopnor 
first  rode  in  majesty  on  his  elephant  in  this  city, 
and  the  performance  of  next  Friday  evening  | 
will  be  the  three  hundred  and  seyenty-fitth.  yet  | 
i his  strength  is  not  aba  e I.  his  animal  spirits  aro  I 
l not  dulled.  He  has  added,  perhaps,  to  his  vo- 
cabulary; he  lias  enriched  tho  phrase  book  of 
I familiar  soeech ; be  is  oven  more  earnest  in  ac 
I tioi,.  Tlio  members  of  the  company  snow  the  g 
I same  spontaneity  as  before,  and  Miss  Fox,  Miss 
I Singer,  Miss  St.  Henry.  Miss  O Keefe,  and 
■Messrs.  Klein.  Stanley  and  Reed  still  furnish 
pleasure  an  l amusement  to  the  eye  and  ear. 
The  chorus  is  tuneful  and  attractive.  And  the 
elephant  is  here,  the  dissipated  elephant  who 
dominates  the  stage  in  the  first  act.  and  in  t le 
second  appears  onlv  in  fragmentary  form. 

I In  a word,  the  musical  comedy,  or  the  musical 
farce  comedy,  or  the  farce  with  music,  or  what- 

onmrm'ous^pm'ies^of^ooteM^  Sservos*its 

j !>?  rV3S£ 

% Wiif  n tu 

is  romuiug  with  the  children,  oi  manii- 
factarin^  r6mn.rklB.bl0  seTitences,  or  P.°^’ 

1 ^ the  Crown  Prince,  or  teaching 

Ppnnt  the  art  of  lying,  the  chief  characteris- 
Ticp  o £ the  man  is  his  rollicking  good 
I nature.  What  the  play  would  be  Wll'h5ul„t^,1 
display  ot  Mr.  Hooper’s  vivacity  and  11  o ,v  of 
language  is  a problem  that  does  not  call 
ifition  It  was  written  for  Mr.  Hopper,  and  Mr. 

„ ,,iav  And  v t this  seems  un- 
gracfoSs^  wnenbue 'remembers  the  sprightliness 
ol  Miss  . Fox,  admires  the  natural 
many  of  the  women,  and  sees  the  overthrow  of 
the  theory  that  animals  drink  on  y watei.  lhe 
music  lias  a pleasant  jingle : J^iu y 

it  does  not  strive  unneoess  *nly .a ttei  origui iaiit y. 
And  the  hours  quickly  from  tho  rising  oi 

tire  curtain  to  the  coronation  scone  and  the 
opening  of  the  emr'vchest 


9 ^ 
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DRAMATIC  _AND  MUSICAL, 

Dr.  Kelterbor>i’s  Lecture  on  “ Parsi- 
fel In  Bavreuth.” 

Dr.  Louis  Kcltcrhorn  gave  a lecture  on  "Par- 
sifal in  Bayreuth  ’’last  evening  in  fsteinert  Hal  I. 
The  lecturer  explained  tho  different  themes 
witii  the  assistance  of  the  pianoforte,  and  there 
werekt  reopticon  views  o;  the  principal  scenes. 
There  was  a - mall  and  attentive  au  ieoce. 

Dr.  Keherboro  first  spoke  of  the  purpose  of 
the  lecture,  which  was  a preparation  for  the 
proper  enjoyment  of  tiie  comi  .g  performance  of 
Wagner’s  music-  Ir  ma  in  concert  form  in  Music 
Hall.  He  tuen  told  in  a simp  e and  agreeable 
manner  tin-,  story  of  the  plot,  and  ho  explained 
tiie  action  and  the  music  in  detail  The  lect- 
urer, although  a member  of  the 
Wagner  Society,  is  not  an  enraged  Wag- 
nerian, and  throughout  his  discourse  he 
showed  moderation  and  a recognition  of  the  ju  t 
claims  os  otner  composers.  Perhaps  his  r«m  rks 
concerning  the  peculiar  position  of  Wagner 
were  open  to  exception;  lor  Wagn  r was  no 
more  inspire  i in  his  work  than  were  Moz  irt, 
Bizet  or  Verdi.  He  made  operas  for  the -tage; 
he  was  glad  to  win  f .me  and  money  byso doing; 
and  he  was  constantly  fretting,  pushing  and  in- 
triguing for  a hearing.  These  aro  not  vain 
charges  of  his  so-called  enemies.  For  extract 
after  extract  coul  1 he  quoted  from  the  letters  to 
his  own  fain.liar  friends  which  would  show 
that  W gtier  was  thoroughly  a child  of  this 
world  and  wise  in  his  generation.  He  could  en- 
dure failure;  hut  when  success  crowne  I him  he 
denied  his  early  theories  an  i his  temple  of  art 
became  a conventional  opera  house. 

THE  RECITAL  OF  MRS.  MARIUS. 

Mrs.  Emolie  Marius  gave  a soog  recital  in  Ma- 
son and  Harniin  Hal.  last  evening,  assisted  by 
her  puniis.  Miss  Mary  Crowley,  Miss  Lisa  B.  Reed 
and  Miss  Maud  M.  Chandler.  Mrs.  Emelie 
Grant  was  pianist.  Mr.  ,J.  Frank  Donahoe  was 
at  the  Liszt  organ.  The  hall  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. 


Tho  Pianoforte  Recital  of  Hermar 
Emil  Zoch. 

Mr.  Hermann  Emil  Zoch.  a Minneapolis  piun 
ist.  played  last  evening  In  Miller  Hall,  tho  foP  t 
lowing  pieces:  Schumann’s  Humoro  ko:  Waltz, 

A minor,  and  Scherzo  op.  :st),  Chopin;  the 
Tansig-Liszt  arrangement  of  Liobescehe  nnd 
Liohostod.'’  from  "Tristan ;”  Brassin’s  Arrange- 
ment of  "Waldwo  on”  from  “Siegfried;”  and 
Liszt’s  " The  Storm.”  Tlio  ball  was  crowded. 

When*  a pianist  appears  in  public,  the  first 
question  is  not,  "Is  tills  man  a D’ Albert,  or  a de 
Pachmann,  or  a Paderewski?”  The  question  is 
this:  "Docs  lie  play  the  numborsof  the  pro- 
gramme, however  simple  they  may  be.  in  an  in- 
telligent and  musician-like  manner,  and  is  his 
technique  sufficient  for  tlio  proper  expression 
of  tlio  thoughts  of  tlio  composer?” 

Now,  the  touch  of  Mr.  Zocli  is  dry  and  harsh. 

He  does  not  sing  the  melody:  liis  bravura  is  un- 
clean. His  strength  runs  to  bluster,  and.  ini 
stormy  passages,  lie  pounds,  until  the  hearer  is  ^ 
reminded  that  tiie  pianoforte  is,  after  all,  a t 
pulsatile  instrument.  Nor  did  ho  show  during 
the  performance  such  musical  feeling  or  poetic  > 
spirit  or  pedagogic  intelligence  that  his  tec!mi-| 
cal  short-coinings  could  he  easily  overloiJu'd.  [ 
flio  ambitious  arrangements  of  the  scenes 
Wagner’s  music  dramas  aro  poorly  suited  tej 
pianolorte  with  its  inevitable  limitations;, 
it  is  not  surprising  if  in  these  numhers 
Zocli  failed  in  reproducing  orchestral  effc^ 

But  tiie  superficiality  ot  his  mechanism  and  i 
lack  of  musical  intelligence  were  also  seen 
the  Chopin  waltz,  <Alio  lightest  number  of  < 
[programme.  Philip  Hal) 

^ ^ 2_ 

Students  of  sociology  will  regret  the  deter-! 
mlnation  of  the  committee  of  the  Universitjf 
Club  to  have  the  club  house  as  far  up  towrl 
as  the  Whittier  mansion.  There  are  not  { 
few  who  joined  this  club  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  thereby  indulge  themselves  daily  inf 
rational  and  agreeable  lunch.  Meeting  ntd 
of  intelligence  or  old  companions,  they  ooul 
sit  quietly  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  ail 
forget  the  petty  and  the  great,  the  real  ail 
Imaginary  troubles  of  business,  in  disciV 
Ing  topics  of  general  interest  or  ini 
vlving  memories  of  boyish  days, 
eating  of  luncheon  would  not  til! 
be  akin  to  the  process  of  foedia 
an  engine,  or  hurriedly  gratifying  au  anio 
necessity.  Perpendicularity  would  thtk  ' 
an  abhorred  attitude.  The  clock  woull 
longer  be  a foe  to  digestion.  The  niarf 
freshed  in  mind  as  well  as  s'orDachk 
nourished,  would  take  up  cheerfully  thf 
I den  of  the  day.  There  is  too  little  leisil 

our  life,  too  little  "loafing  and  invitini 
soul.”  The  proposed  position  of  thef 
instead  of  serving  as  a public  educatol 
unfortunately  he  only  an  incentive  fori 
ing  street  cars,  if  any  one  desires  to  shij 
an  hour  business  babble;  and  so  a pof 
remedy  will  be  counterbalanced  by  a 

| evil.  

: It  appears  from  the  various  reiywtsj 

Mr.  James  F.  Spalding,  although  he  p 
I retirement,”  is  still  boxing  the  tb 
compass,  and  stands  doubtful  bet w' 
tariau  points.  But  now  that  Mr.tn 
is  no  longer  officially  connected°n| 
church,  why  are  his  shiftings,  t ^ l 
longings,  his  weeping  or  rejoicing.l'gg.^j 
public  interest?  It  is  his  own 
finally  is  known  among  men  as  Ped* 
or  Parsee.  Only  let  him  have  the  cou] 
his  convictions  and  give  up  playing 
and  seek. 


Vg<- 


The  Opinions  of  AntoJ 

i] 

Concerning  Opeij 

A Plea  for  Opera  Under 
Influences. 


Mrs.  Alice  Shaw  Whistles  ^ 
Music  Hall. 


Mr.  Anton  Seiill,  conductor  of  operaj 
chestras,  is  the  author  of  an  article  ■ 
pears  in  the  May  number  of  The  Fol 
title,  "Tho  Developmeut  of  Music  iia^ 
is  mislea  ting,  for  tlio  writer  is  cij 
speak  of  the  present  condition  ot  (| 
country  and  to  hint  at  its  future, 
of  his  argument  he  mentions  " the  it 
of  such  American  composers  as 
Fame,  who  has  done  achnirabj| 
McDowell,  whose  compositing 
he  superior  to  those  ot  Bralj 
wick,  Templeton  Strong a 
cording  to  him,  " they  affj 
productions  of  Amer^ 
throughout  the'articlej 
is  a syuonynm 


foi^  that 

Tuerica  ilocsTIJptnioan  "artistic  ontor- 
ajmuiom  given  for  the  Softdo  aud  supported  by  \ 
tbo  people;  it  means  simply  a diversion  on  a 
largo  sca.C,  established  not  lor  the  instruction  of 
the  many,  but  merely  for  the  amusement  of  the  ! 
rich,  who  are  the  few,  and  supported  by  the 
rich.’’  tie  argues,  therefore,  that  the  recent 
change  >S»  the  policy  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  directors  was  not  influenced  by  a cuauge 
in  popular  taste,  and  that  the  naif  dozen  wealthy 
men  an  women  "who  have  do..e  most  to  main- 
tain opera  m Mew  Yor.t  nave  become  weary  ot 
German  opera  as  an  . muse  men  t,  aud  chosen  to 
establish  Italian  and  French  opera  in  its  plage.” 
He  men  compares  the  eld  opera  with  the  new  to 
'.be  detriment  ot  the  former.  Other  operas  en- 
erlain;  German  opera  "elevates  and  instructs.” 
Hie  pai reins  ot  the  Freuch-ftaiiati  scho&i  have 
triumphed;  thereiore,  the  progress  of  the  musi- 
:ai  culture  of  their  feliow-citizens  will  bo  ob- 
truded until  "opera  produced  after  the  Ger- 
nau  manner”  rules  again  in  our  theatres. 

Mow.  musical  culture  is  not  confined  or  hound 
3d  by  opt  ratio  division  lines.  From  the  birth  of 
ipera  this  form  ot  musical  entertainment  lias 
ieeu  the  piaything  of  the  fasuionauie  aud  the 
wealthy  it  has  changed  its  form  in  accordance 
with  the  whims  and  tho  caprices  of  its  patrons. 
Tithe  „as  not  blunted  the  suarp  lines  ot  Voltaire 
in  bis  letter  to  doCideville:  " The  opera  is  a 
public  meeting  place  where  people  gather  on 
certain  days  without  knowing  why;  it  is  a 
house  to  which  everyone  goes,  although  the 
host  is  constantly  abused,  and  tho  affair  is  a 
bore.”  The  opera  is  an  expensive  luxury,  and 
the  great  opera  iiouses  of  European  cities  are 
subsidized  by  the  Government.  If  these  opera 
houses  depended  solely  on  the  money  of  the 
spectators  lor  support,  financial  failure  ■would) 
be  inevitable. 

* 

* tt 

In  this  country  the  opera  is  a private  business' 
speculation,  and  without  the  encouragement  of 
tue  Government.  A manager  is  thereiore I 
obliged  to  consult  popular  taste.  If  he  sees  that 
the  people  pre.er  the  masterpieces  of  the  French 
and  Italian  schools  to  tlio  German  national 
opera  he  is  justified  in  producing  them. 
Mor  should  Mr.  Seidl  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  managers  oi  German  opera  houses  are 
no  more  disinterested  in  this  respect  than  are 
their  American  rethren.  In  Beriin  from  April 
4 to  April  9 of  this  year  there  were  seven  operas 
given.  Two  were  by  Weber  and  Brueh;  the 
other  operas  were  "Carmen,”  Mascagni’s 
"Friend  Fritz,”  Rossini’s  "Barber,”  and  there 
were  two  performances  of  "Rustic  Chivalry.” 

In  Cologne,  from  March  3u  to  April  4.  there 
were  two  German  operas  by  Weber  and  Marsch- 
lier;  the  other  operas  were  by  Gounod,  Mas- 
cagni and  Maillart.  In  Cassel  this  was  the  pro- 
portion: Three  operas  by  Kreutzer,  Kicoiai  and 
Wagner,  ana  six  uy  Gounod,  Mascagni,  Bizet, 
Meyerbeer,  Adam  and  Rossini,  So  in  Schwerin 
there  were  two  operas  by  Lortzing  and  Wei.er 
against  live  by  Auber,  Thomas,  Donmzetti,  Of- 
fenbach and  Rossini.  These  instances  are  taken 
at  random,  and  it  may  here  be  said  that  the 
German  ocera-goers  are  more  catholic  in  taste 
than  are  the  Germanized  Americans  who  in 
Mew  York  and  Boston  will  listen  to  no  other 
ciperatio  music  save  that  of  Richard  Wagner. 

The  short  reign  of  Sermau  opera,  however, 
was  of  benefit  in  this  respect:  that  it  dealt  a 
serious  biotv  to  the  so-called  "star  system,”  and 
all  thoughtful  opera-goers  will  agree  heartily 
with  Mr.  Seidl  in  his  condemnation  ol  that  sys- 
tem. so,  also,  the  attention  paid  by  the  Germans 
to  detail  and  the  regard  shown  for  dramatic 
truth  were  of  permanent  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  people  ox  Mew  York  are  not  to  be 
blamod  if  they  necame  weary  of  the  majority 
of  the  German  singers,  who  are  uncultured, 
whose  voices  are  worn  and  whoso  ears  are  dull ; 
nor  are  they  to  be  accused  rashly  ot  caprice  if, 
tired  uy  the  reiteration  oi  tho  music-dramas  of 
W agner  and  by  the  unsympathetic  performance 
of  a lew  French  and  Italian  operas,  they  called 
for  a iarg,.r  repertoire,  and  w ere  glad  to  ex- 
change earnest  and  t"h?oaty  d eel  aimer*  for 
equally  earnest  but  well-trained  singers. 


But  Mr.  Seidl  claims  that  the  new  opera— i.  e., 
the  opera  made  by  Wagner,  or  lasnioned  after 
his  model— is  superior,  in  that  it  " elevates  and 
‘■lstmcts.”  Unfortunately  he  contents  himself 
ith  the  bald  statement  and  does  not  illustrate 
lis  meaning  by  examples.  What  is  tho  lesson 
> bjr.derived  from  the  story  and  the  music  ot 
1/istan,”  or  irom  the  adveutures  ot  Siegmund 
oiiil&Ieglinde  ? Is  the  singing  dragon  of  VVag- 
neryiuy  less  absurd  than  the  silent  goat  of 
Meyerbeer  ? Is  the  sand  storm  in  Goldmark’s 
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"Queen  of  Sheba”  to  bo  more  easily  excused 
than  the  explosion  in  " The  Prophet'?  ” Opera, 
either  old  or  new,  is  an  absurdity;  the  moment 
It  you  accept  the  fact  that  song  is  the  natural 
speech  ol  mankind,  tiie  rest  follows;  nor  is  the 
ruth  preserved  Iijr  making  the  song  subordinate 
">  the  orchestra  and  repugnant  to  the  voice, 
he  opera  is  a species  ot  entertainment,  ana  its 
st  mission  is  to  euteslgiii  by  appealing  to  the 
and  the  eye. 

**ft 

■ Mr.  Seidl  states  at  the  beginning  that  it  is  not 
Ibis  purpose  to  make  a plea  for  German  music. 
“ I. support  any  good  music  written  after  tho 
gw  forms,  whether  it  come  irom  a German, 
ttucu,  an  Italian  or  an  English  composer.” 
■s  summing  up  is  an  appeal  to  Americans  tor 
merman  opera  given  under  American  infiu- 
rs.  He  prophesies  the  production  of  na- 
ba.  opera  written  in  Hie  vernacular,  and  un- 
Tltiai  time  comes  he  believes  that  such  lor- 
worka  .as  are  performed  hero  should  be 
slated  into  English.  " The  singers  whom 
rica  imports  in  such  largo  numbers  irom 
id  do  undoubtedly  a great  deal  oi  good,  hut 
a. so  do  harm.  lor  ihey  bring  influences 
a.-,  e -initially  un-American.”  He  there- 
_eunyus  that  American  musicians  should 
aiiT'iQ  with  a view  to  American  opera,  and 
xact  words  are  worthy  of  quotation,  lor 
a n y show  a patriotic  spirit  in  a new- comer  to 
inis  laiidr*a  spirit  that  is  unfortunately  not 
snared  by  many  ol  tho  so-called  patrons  oi  art  in 
great  cities : 

l e have  plenty  of  good  material  for  tbc  making  of 
riJ?*’- e?‘ • ,i;’  malerli|l  Is  bulled  beneath  the  army 
’’ ,!!  '' 'll1 “’  c”l,|e  annually  to  our  shores,  and 

u.t  riuui  uixyti  ioriueu  tin*  habit  of  encouraging— 
ipiy  becalm  »li«y  are  foreigners.  In  order  to  bring 
du-n i material,  a school  ior  opera  ehouldbeee- 
uere.  1 1 cond  ucted  on  the  best  |*r  IncUdes,  it 
or  inestimable  advantage,  n would  keen  at 
; young  musicians  who  annually  go  abroad  to 
..  er.  KreatesL  i.laadvanta«e«,  and 
urage  th<*se  to  undertahe  a musical  education 
uTed  from  it  by  the  expense  which  they  would 
i opean  training.  J he  school  should  not  only 

young  men  ambitious  to  become 
orchesira  b aoers.  There  sliould 
dth  it  a theatre  in  which 
produced.  The  institution 
leal  school  for  opera.  The  first 
urient  should  be  sj*ent  in  fumia-  i 
i performances  of  opera  should  ! 
ones  until  the  artists  had  been  I 
A*  soon  as  this  v.  as  occom  i 
publicly  produf^d 


Tlibro  are  entvirfanntig  difirrcsBions  in  this  ar- 
ticle. Mr.  Seidl  speaks  of  tbo  “small  contingent 
J in  every  large  city  who  care  far  more  ior  artists 
£ than  for  art;  these  people,  however,  should  not 
be  taken  seriously,  for  they  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  art.  It  was  worth  noting,  by  the 
way.  that  they  form  the  most  capricious  and  the 
most  treacherous  ol  patrons,  and  their  support 
is  sure  to  be  of  the  most  unstable  character. 
Their  pitiable  ignorance  causes  thorn  to  en- 
courage artistic  inaccuracies  and  perversions 
which  tho  critical  spirit  of  real  music  lovers 
would  speedily  eradicate.” 

During  the  late  operatic  season  in  New  York  , 
he  was  offended  by  the  “ tine  dressing  and  high- 
bred air  ” of  Miss  Eames  as  Marguerite.  “Her 
performance  of  Marguerite  has  been  called 
idea),  hut  I could  find  nothing  ideal  in  such  a 
distortion  of  one  of  the  best-known  characters 
in  literature.  Whether  the  character  is  called 
Marguerite  or  Gretchen  she  remains  a simple 
rustic  maiden,  not  tho  chatelaine  that  Miss 
es  makes  her.  ” 


bring.  Pti 


djjydpUrtfr'i.  An  %'jon 
or  lour  opera*  mi*ht 
tin gen  would  'It 
iderthe  most  tuv 
Ulifl*  would  cl i*i 
especially,  a i 
* leaders.  Auu 


* have  the  a/lvanlayt, 
able  (;0 ndl  ion.,  ami 
iy  tb.ll  btlsnl  In  Urn 
'air  .iiajuiiiK  In  ihui 

MWI,  too. 


Jp1  ' In  conclusion.  Mr.  Soldi  hints  at  the  possibility 
of  an  American  “ individual  musical  art.”  XUe 

national  music  of  the  country,  however,  is  at 
plant  of  slow  growth.  Its  roots  are  embedded 
in  the  folk  song.  Tiie  folk  sous,  in  the  proper  , 
sense  of  the  word,  is  unknown  to  us.  Our  tore- 
fathers  did  not  sing  as  they  worked.  The  only 
spontaneous  melody  of  local  color  came  from  I 
the  mouths  of  slaves.  Our  most  ambitious  in- 
strumental and  vocal  music  is  of  European 
origin.  Mr.  Chadwick  in  the  scherzo  of  his  B 
flat  symphony  suggests  tho  smell  of  American 
soil.  but.  as  a rule,  our  composers  might  as  well 
work  ii ■ Munich  or  Loipsic  as  in  Boston  or  Mew 
York,  Many  of  the  songs  of  Dave  Braliam, 
written  for  the  ingenious  plays  of  Mr.  Harr  lean, 
are  admirable  in  their  way.  expressive,  truthful, 
full  of  color,  hut  they  are  intensely  local;  they 
are  not  national.  Neither  could  Graham  s 
“ Gilligan’s  on  a tear  again”  have  been  born  out 
of  this  country. 

The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Seidl.  whether  an  j 
opera  should  be  sung  in  the  original  language, 
admits  of  much  argument.  Unless  the  transla- 
tion is  most  carefully  made  the  music  will 
often  suffer  in  false  accentuation  and  in  phras- 
ing. Some  of  the  German  translations,  for  in- 
stance. of  French  and  Italian  librettos  per- 
vert the  meaning  of  the  composer.  That  the 
task  is  not  impossi  le  has  been  shown  by 
the  remarkable  translations  by  Victor  Wilder 
of  German  texts  into  the  French  language.  But 
when  Mr.  Seidl  makes  such  a courageous  Plea 
for  our  own  neglected  language,  it  would  be 
ungracious  to  suggest  obstaclos  to  his  plan.  His 
article,  as  a whole,  is  valuable;  it  is  always  en- 
tertaining, and  it  is  an  honor  to  the  head  and 
the  heart  of  this  admirable  musician. 

Philip  Hale. 

h MRS.  ALICE  J.  SHAW. 

' Whistling,  even  in  olden  times,  was  not 
always  considered  the  accompaniment  of  “want 
of  thought.”  In  the  seventeenth  century  a young 
man  of  Mans  was  known  throughout  France 
as  “the  beautiful  whistler,”  and  his  master,  the 
physician  of  the  King,  used  to  lend  him  out  on 
state  occasions  for  the  delectation  of  tho  gaping 
guests.  The  young  man,  however,  was  given  to 
drink,  and  by  too  frequently  wetting  his  whistle 
soon,  lost  control  of  tiie  instrument.  Whistling 
was  regarded  as  an  art,  and  Muucko  and  Gehlers 
treated  the  subject  from  a scientific  standpoint 
Kastner,  in  his  “Paremiologie  Musicale,”  dis- 
cusses the  conclusions  of  these  Germans  at 
length.  It  appears  that  the  lips  best  fitted  to  the 
purpose  show  converging  protruberances  and 
stretch  out  in  the  shape  of  a cone. 

According  to  all  authorities,  the  female  sex  is 
averse  to  this  amusement  or  profession. 
Women  in  Europe— women  of  the  people— sel- 
dom whistle  to  horses,  dogs  or  other  animals. 
Tnere  is  a German  saying  to  the  effect  that  if  a 
girl  whistles  she  will  have  a beard.  The  English 
couplet  is  familiar,  and  is  only  a variation  of 
the  Walloon  proverb,  "There  is  nothing  worse 
; tiian  a jumping  cow,  a crowing  hen  or  a 
j whistling  girl.”  Yet.  Josephiua  Grissini,  the 
famous  prlma  donna  and  the  favorite  of  Na- 
I poleon,  was  an  experienced  whistler,  and  she 
! died  rich  at  the  ago  of  77.  Of  Jate  years  women 
have  whistled  in  public  and  for  gain,  unde 
terred  by  the  minatory  proverb,  and  chief 
among  them  is  Mrs.  Shaw.  If  she  is 
not  chief  in  her  art,  she  is  cer- 

tainly chief  in  reputation,  for  she  has 
whistled  before  Princes  and  great  people  of  for- 
eign lands  and  provoked  their  applause.  It  is 
not  surprising  then  that  last  evening  she  was 
loudly  applauded  in  Music  Hall.  She  whistled 
various  tunes,  from  Arditi’s  “II  bacio”  to 
Moszkowski’s  bolero;  she  trilled  and  nourished, 
and  introduced  the  portamento,  and  equaled 
the  tricks  of  the  expert  vocalist.  And  she 
pleased  the  people  mightily,  although  her  per- 
formance was  often  ad  libitum,  so  far  as  tempo 
I and  intonation  were  concerned.  Mr.  Campanini 
i was  recalled  after  his  singing  of  Beethoven’s 
"Adelaide,”  which  he  sang  with  taste,  and  Mr.  j 
I Rotoli’s  accompaniment  was  sympathetic. 

I Messrs.  Brooks  and  Denton,  the  banjo  players,  j 
were  warmly  received,  aud  a small  orchestra, 
under  Mr.  Listemann’s  neat,  contributed  sever  il 
ltumoers.  There  were  many  vacant  seats  in  tho 
hail. 


Mr.  Anton  Seidl  in  an  article  “The  De- 
velopment of  Music  in  America,’’  which  ap- 
pears in  the  May  number  of  The  Forum,  I 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  compositions  of  * 
Prof.  J.  K.  Paine,  and  Messrs.  G.  W.  Chad- 
wick, Templeton  Strong,  and  E.  A.  McDow- 
ell. It  Is  gratifying  to  local  pride  that  three 
of  these  musicians  dwell  among  us,  and  that 
the  fourth  chose  tills  city  as  his  temporary 
home.  It  may  surprise  many  that  Mr.  Seidl 
regards  the  works  of  Mr.  McDowell  as  “su- 
perior to  those  of  Brahms,”  and  Mr.  Seidl  is 
a man  who  weigiis  carefully  his  musical 
oftinions. 

| THE  PHOTO.  EXHIBITION, 

The  fifth  annual  joint  exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York  and  tho 
Boston  Camera  Club  opeued  yesterday  morning, 
at  10  o’clock,  at  the  galleries  of  the  Boston  Art 
Club.  The  exhibition  will  continue  from  10  A. 
M.  to  10  P.  M.  until  Saturday,  May  7,  when  the 
doors  will  be  closed  at  6 P.  M. 


: ty  fpo 


■as  the  orii  

in  charge  that  last  Evening  should  have 
devoted  to  a “ private  view,”  and  that  the  ex 
hibition  should  have  been  continued  for  two 
weeks.  It  was  found  necessary  to  modify  the 
intention,  and  all  holders  of  entrance  tickets 
were  welcomed  last  evening.  In  spite  of  the’ 
unfavorable  weather,  many  availed  themselves 
of  the  rare  opportunity  to  see  the  advance  made 
lately  in  the  photographic  art. 

For  while  the  exhibition  as  a mere  display  of 
beautiful  views  is  in  the  highest  degree  inter- 
esting. it  has  likewise  value  as  showing  the 
possibilities  of  modern  photography.  What 
these  possibilities  are  remain  so  much  a secret 
to  the  great  majority  that  an  exhibition  like 
that  at  the  Art  Club  is  a revelation.  It  will 
for  instance  he  apt  to  convert  those  who  still 
refuse  to  admit  that  the  photographer  may 
display  to  a high  degree  the  genuine 
artistic  faculty. 

The  exhibition  displays,  of  course,  varie- 
ty in  the  subjects  treated;  that  is 
a feature  and  a refreshing  one  of  all  large 
photographers’  exhibitions.  Still  the  high- 
Aays  and  by-ways  have  not  this  time 
been  ransacked  for  odd  and  unusual  subjects. 
There  are  uot  many  views  which  depend  for 
success  on  startling  effect  rather  than  on  excel- 
lence of  workmanship,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  managers  of  the  exhibition  have  been  a little 
hostile  to  what  may  be  called  the  sensational 
school  of  photography. 

To  speak  in  detail  of  the  many  triumphs  of 
photographic  art  would  be  a pleasing  task.  It 
is.  however,  only  possible  to  mention  briefly  the 
most  striking.  The  wood  interiors  by  Mr.  VV.  8. 
Briggs  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club  are  worthy  oi 
careful  attention,  as  are  the  portraits  by  Mr.  G. 
M.  Morgan  of  the  same  club.  Mr.  Clement 
Williams  of  Halifax.  England,  exhibits  foul 
marvelous  marines  with  cioud  effects.  Three 
of  them  are  from  direct  negatives,  and  are  not 
enlargements.  The  negatives  were  taken  with 
a pale  smoked  glass  screen  in  front  of  the  lens, 
tho  invention  of  the  exhibitor.  They  are  un- 
touched, and  there  is  no  double  printing.  Mr. 
Lyddell  Sawyer  of  Newcastle.  England, 
contributes  a dozen  photographs  with 
exceedingly  skillful  artificial  light 
effects.  Mr.  Francis  Blake  of  Aubumdale  ex- 
hibits a most  interesting  collection  of  instanta- 
neous views  of  lawn  tenuis  players,  taken  in 
every  conceivable  attitude.  Messrs.  E.  J.  Hall. 
,Jr..  K,  D.  Sears,  James  Dwight  and  Thomas 
Pettit  were  the  subjects  chosen  for  treatment. 
Mr.  Blake  also  exhibits  pigeons  in  flight,  and  a 
locomotive  running  at  the  rate  of  48  miles  an 
hour.  The  exposure  was  .004  of  a second;  and 
.Mr.  Blake’s  work  is  unquestionably  superior  to 
that  of  Muybridge.  Mr.  Benjamin  Kimball  of 
Boston  contributes  about  forty  portraits  and 
landscapes  of  rare  value.  Many  of  the  portraits 
are  striking  likenesses  of  faces  often  seen  in  our 
streets.  Nor  should  the  portraits  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Breese  of  New  York,  the  Egyptian  views  by  Mr. 
Emmons  of  London,  the  scenes  in  Holland  by 
Miss  Slade  of  New  York,  tbe  studies  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Lee  of  Boston,  the  landscapes  by  Mr.  Pan- 
coast of  Philadelphia  and  the  delicate  fancies  of 
Mr.  Dumont  of  Rochester  be  passed  over 
without  warm  words  of  commendation.  There  is 
hardly  any  padding  in  the  exhibition.  Nearly 
every  number  deserves  respectful  considera- 
tion. 

The  Board  of  Judges,  consisting  of  Messrs.  L 
M.  Gaugeugigl,  F.  1’.  Vinton  and  C.  Howard 
Walker,  have  announced  their  awards  as  fol- 
lows. each  award  being  given  lor  the  entire  ex- 
hibit of  the  exhibition:  Messrs.  Francis  Blake  i 
of  Auburndale.  Mass..  William  S.  Briggs  of  I 
Boston,  Mass..  Arthur  R.  Dresser  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, Hamilton  Emmons  of  London.  England,  I 
Benjamin  Kimball  of  Boston.  Mass..  J.  P.  Loud 
of  Boston.  Mass.,  Goorgo  M.  Morgan  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  Charles  R.  Paucoast  of  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
Lyddell  Sawyer  of  Newcastle,  England,  Alfred 
Stieglitz  of  New  York,  F.  D.  Todd  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  Clement  Williams  of  Halifax.  Eng- 
land, have  each  received  the  medal  of  honor. 
The  medal  itself  is  an  honor  to  the  designer  and 
the  skilled  workmen  who  fashioned  it  in 
bronze.  Mr.  L.  S.  Ipson  of  Boston  made  the 
original  design,  and  the  Shreve,  Crump  & Low 
Company  made  the  mold  and  'cast  the  medal. 
The  head  is  that  of  Daguerre. 

The  Board  of  Judges  awarded  diplomas  to  the 
following  exhibitors:  J.  W.  Alexander  of  Yonk- 
ers. H.  W.  Belknap  of  Boston.  C.  1.  Berg  of  New 
York,  J.  L.  Breese  of  New  York,  J.  G.  Bullock  of 
Philadelphia,  Miss  E.  V.  Clarkson  of.New  York, 
W.  S.  Clow  of  Philadelphia,  Miss  E.  L.  Colemau 
of  Boston.  C.  C.  Cole  of  England,  C.  H.  Currier 
of  Boston,  W.  H.  Dodge  of  Lowell.  J.  E.  Dumont 
of  Rochester.  O.  A.  Ames  of  Boston,  G.  H.  Eaton 
of  Boston,  Miss  8.  J.  Eddy  ot  Providence, 

I.  W.  Evans  of  England,  W.  A.  Fraser  of  New 
York,  W.  A.  French  of  Boston.  H.  M.  Grisdale 
of  New  Y ork.  M.  J.  Harding  of  England.  H.  A. 
Latimer  of  Boston.  J.  C.  Lee  of  Boston.  J.  S. 
Mason  of  Boston,  C.  B.  Moore  of  Philadelphia, 
G.  A.  Nelson  of  Lowell.  R.  S.  Redtield  of  Phila- 
delphia. E.  T.  Sherman  of  Yonkers,  Miss  E.  A. 
Slaae  of  New  York.  J.  L.  Stettinius  of  Cincin- 
nati. W.  O.  Witherell  of  Boston,  Mrs.  J.  O. 
YVright  of  New  York. 

The  diploma  is  a beautiful  piece  of  work.  Tho 
original  photographic  design  was  mado  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Kimball,  and  was  adjudged  by  Mr.  C. 
Howard  Walker  the  best  design  submitted  in  a 
competition  open  to  members  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  of  New  Y'ork  and  the 
Boston  Camera  Club. 

Nor  should  the  catalogue  itself  be  passed  by 
unuoticed.  with  the  tasteful  design  of  Mr. 
Ipsen  for  the  cover;  with  the  exquisite  repro- 
duction of  sundry  negatives  in  photogravure, 
gravure-etching  and  gelatine  prints.  Tiie  re- 
productions are  printed  on  Japanese  and  plate 
paper;  the  text  is  an  ad mirabie  specimen  of 
printing;  and,  in  a word,  the  catalogue  itself  is 
a work  of  art.  In  the  preface  Mr.  Kimball 
sneaks  of  the  exercise  of  the  artistic  powers  that 
must  be  shared  alike  by  the  photographer  of 
the  first  rank  and  the  painter;  of  the  selecting 
the  pict  ure  "with  reference  to  its  composition  of 
lines,  masses  of  light,  shade  and  texture;”  of 
the  determining  the  width  of  angle  or  Uie  scope 
of  the  picture,  etc.  He  shows  thj  wide  raugeof 
expression  in  printing;  how  “the  various  toning 
baths  aud  the  pigments  of  carbon  films  open  an 
infinite  variety  of  colors,  comprising  tho  lustres 
of  gold,  silver,  platinum  aud  other  metals,  deep  | 
charcoal  blacks  and  the  chalk  reds  of  Botti- 
celli.” 

Mr.  Kimball  in  conclusion  trusts  that  in  work 
with  the  camera  "there  may  be  those  who  will 
win  for  the  honor  of  their  art  and  themselves  i 
the  title  of  ' painter  photographers.’ ” Surely,! 
no  painter,  however  conservative  he  may  be.  or 
however  jealous  of  his  own  art.  can  fail  to 
recognize  the  marvelous  advance  ma.io  in  pho- 
tography, or  now  deny  to  photography  its  proper 
place  among  the  arts.  And  in  tne  exhibition  j 
now  open  is  seen  fully  tiie  glory  of  an  art  that* 
was  not  long  ago,  aud  perhaps  not  unjustly,  re- 
garded merely  as  " a process  in  which  tools  and 
chemical  agents  worked  automatically  and  tiro-  j 
dueed  a lifeless  result,  with  nothing  of  irsthetio  | 
or  artistic  selection.  coniDosition  or  treatment.” 

An  interesting  ioaturo  of  the  | 
display  of  " lantern  slides,” 
place  each  evening  between  £>.3tj 
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elfore  the  promised  Tifs""early  years  was 
fulfilled,  for  ho  mado  for  himself  an  abiding 
place  in  tho  artistic  annals  of  this  country. 
It  is  truo  that  at  tho  time  of  his  death  his 
strength  was  unabated  and  his  eye  was  not 
dimmed;  his  later  work  Is  regarded  by  some 
as  superior  even  to  that  of  former  years, 
when  ho  worked  in  tho  freshness  of  youth; 
but  ho  had  dono  enough  to  havo  rested  con- 
tent and  tranquil  if  he  had  been  so  inclined. 

The  simple  events  of  his  quiet  lifo  are 
known  to  all.  At  first  a skilled  lithographer, 
he  turned  painter.  He  studied  with  Hr.  Rlm- 
mer;  he  went  to  France  and  associated  with 
Lambinet  of  tho  Ecoucn  colony,  with  Charles 
Jacquo  of  Barbison;  and  on  his  return  he 
followed  faithfully  in  tho  footsteps  of  his 
French  masters.  Conservative  by  nature, 
and  even  apparently  cold,  he  had  to  a rare 
degree  the  faculty  of  discrimination.  He 
was  a master  of  judicious  assimila- 
tion. So,  unto  his  death,  his  own 
pictures  showed,  hut  in  no  servile  manner, 
the  changes  in  French  opinions  and  French 
tastes  from  the  days  of  his  student  life  to 
the  open  recognition  of  the  Impressionists. 
Claude  Monet  fascinated  him;  and  only  a 
few  dayaV  lefore  his  death,  in  the  club  of 
which  he  was  an  honored  and  loved  member, 
he  discussed  calmly  and  generously  tho  mer- 
its of  the  work  of  Dodge  McKnight.  In  his 
own  career,  however,  ho  always  preserved 
his  sanity.  If  influenced,  he  was  far  from 
being  a mere  imitator.  Firmly  grounded  in 
what  he  considered  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  he  recognized,  the  fact  that  men 
in  different  years  use  different  means  to  gain 
effects;  and  as  long  as  he  saw  power  and 
truth,  lie  did  not  condemn  rashly  simply  be- 
cause the  means  of  expression  wore  strange 
to  him  and  a surprise.  He  was  always  will- 
ing, yes,  glad  to  learn  from  others,  though 
they  were  younger  men. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  apparont  jus- 
tice, that  his  life  in  this  city  made  for  artistic 
righteousness,  in  that  ho  influenced  by  his 
counsel  the  aesthetic  education  of  our 
people;  that  associated  with  Hunt  and 
Bicknell  and  Robinson,  he  introduced 
the  works  of  Corot,  Millet,  Troyon  and  others 
to  wealthy  amateurs  of  Boston.  Such  in- 
fluence, however,  is  an  unknown  quantity. 
The  mere  fact  that  a certain  number  of 
pictures  are  owned  by  a few  rich  men  and 
women  does  not  of  itself  creato  an  artistic 
Community.  The  arts  are  too  often  the  play- 
things of  fashion.  Let  a leader  in  society 
approve  of  a painter,  and  the  sheep  follow 
blindly  the  ram  jof  Dingdong,  even  though 
afterward  some  critical-Panurge  throw  him 
overboard.  It  is  to  the  enduring  fame  of  Mr. 
Cole  that  his  advice  was  so  judicious,  and 
based  on  purely  artistic  grounds.  He  was 
not  by  nature  an  enthusiast,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  carry  conviction  as  the  hurricane. 
But  your  enthusiast,  by  the  vehemence  of 
his  opinion,  sometimes  awakens  suspicion, 
and  his  advice  is  doubted,  then  rejected. 
Mr.  Cole’s  methods  were  quieter  and  more 
effective.  He  first  reasoned  with  himself 
concerning  the  value  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion ; lie  doubted  his  own  opinion  and  con- 
vinced his  mind;  and,  sure  of  the  value  of 
his  opinion,  he  prevailed  with  the  undecided 
buyer.  So  he  led  gently  the  amateur  to  a 
judicious  choice.  And  as  a wise  and  experi- 
enced counselor  he  will  be  sadly  missed. 

The  sage  deliberation,  the  moderation,  the 
justice  of  the  man  were  seen  in  his  conversa- 
tion and  in  his  criticism.  Many  a younger 
artist  remembers  to-day  with  gratitude  the 
kindly  and  honest  judgment  of  Mr.  Cole 
when  his  advice  was  sought.  Mr.  Cole’s 
opinions  were  not  bubbles  blown  from  the 
pipe  of  dogmatism.  They  were  the  convic- 
tions of  an  experienced  man  based  on  knowl- 
edge and  observation,  and  they  were 
quietly  and  lucidly  expressed.  He  also 
knew  thoroughly  the  details  of  his  art 
from  the  purely  mechanical  standpoint,  aud 
lie  kept  himself  acquainted  with  whatever 
science  found  out  pertaining  to  his  calling. 
Honored  and  respected  by  iiis  associates  and 
the  outside  world,  lie  was  the  welcome  com- 
panion of  men  of  other  professions  who  wore 
thrown  in  contact  with  him,  and  they  now 
mourn  the  interrupted  friendship  more  than 
the  loss  to  art.  For  they  see  his  pictures, 
hut  they  long  for  the  sight  of  his  face. 
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FOURTH  FESTIVAL. 


Springfield’s  Splendid  Chorus 
in  Singing  Trim. 


Auspicious  Opening  of  the  Week 
of  Music. 


iMr.  Lang's  “ Parsifal  ” Performance 
—Theatre  Notes. 
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Special  Dispatch  to  The  Hoston  Journal. 
Springfield,  Mass..  Mav  4.  An  excellent 
irformance  of  Handel’s  “ Messiah  ” in  Spring- 
ild.  December,  1886,  croated  such  enthusiasm 
rt  in  1887  an  organization  was  formed  ana 
■orporatod  for  tho  study  and  performance  of 
go  musical  works  in  their  integrity.  It  was 
ed  “The  Hampden  County  Musical  Associa- 
and  tne  first  year  of  its  existence  was  de- 
d to  throe  concerts.  A throe  days’  festival 
^ held  In  1889,  and  such  was  the  popular 
.port  that  thore  was  a profit  of  a fow  hundred 
liars.  Tho  chief  works  given  wore  “Moses 
i Egypt”  and  “Tho  Redemption.” 

x’lie  chief  singers  were  Emma  Juch, 

Lizzie  Carv.  Terese  Foerster.  Heleno 
von  Doenlioff,  Perotti,  Ricketson,  Campanari 
and  Babcock.  The  conductors  were  Messrs^ 
Zuclitmann  and  Zerrahn.  At  the  socond  festi- 
val in  1890  “St.  Jo  n,”  "Hymn  of  Praise”  and 
" The  Redemption  ” were  sung,  with  Mary  Howe, 
Corinne  Moore  Lawson.  Jennie  Patrick-Walker, 
Charlotte  Walker.  Gertrude  Edmunds,  W.  J. 
Winch,  M.  W.  Whitney  and  G.  S.  Lamson  as 
lolo  singers.  Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick  of  Bos- 
ton was  the  conductor,  and  he  still  holds  the 
position.  At  the  third  festival,  1891,  Clemeu- 
lina  DoVere,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Ford,  Rose  Stewart, 
Julie  E.  Wyman.  A.  L.  Guille,  Del  Puont 
W.  Whitney  and  D.  M.  Babcock  were  engaged 
Rossini’s  “ Stabat  Mater  ” and  “ St.  Paul  ” were 
the  chief  works  performed. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  this  association 
does  not  call  attention  to  a chorus  of  unusual 
size;  on  the  contrary,  tho  size  of  the  Springfield 
chorus  has  been  steadily  roduced.  There  is  a 
rigid  examination  of  proposed  members,  and 
the  chorus  is  now  made  up  of  71  sopranos,  49 
altos,  24  tenors  and  48  basses,  making  a total  of 
192.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Governors  to  do  a 
smaller  number  of  works  exceedingly  well 
rather  than  to  swell  the  programme  by  the  per- 
formance of  many  works  half-rehearsed  and 
half-learned.  It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernors to  give  the  American  composer  a lavor- 
able  hearing,  if  he  deserves  it.  In  accordance 
with  this  policy,  J.  D.  G.  Parker’s  “St.  John;” 
Chadwick’s  “Lovely  Rosabeile”  (first  time); 
Foote’s  suite  op.  12;  McDowell’s  "Ophelia ’’and 
H.  W.  Parker’s  “The  ICobolds  ” (first  time) 
have  been  heard  in  Springfield.  It  may  be  said 
of  the  programmes  of  the  last  three  festivals 
that  they  have  been  catholic  in  spirit,  diversi- 
fied and  of  genuine  worth.  Orlando  M.  Baker 
is  tho  President  of  the  association;  Rev.  Geo.  H. 
Griffin.  Vice  President;  Tims.  H.  Slock,  Treas- 
urer: B.  F.  Saville,  Librarian,  and  F.  H.  Gillett, 
Clerk.  There  are  eight  Directors:  Messrs.  G. 
A.  Russell,  E.  S.  Bradford.  V.  N.  Taylor.  E.  P. 
Dyer.  W.  E.  Wright,  W.  C.  Newell,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Chapin,  G.  R.  Bond. 

The  fourth  festival  opened  this  evening  in  the 
City  Hall  with  a performance  of  Dvorak’s  “ Spec- 
ter’s Bride.”  Mrs.  Corinne  Moore  Lawson  and 
Messrs.  Whitney  Moekridge  and  Max  Heinrich 
sang  tho  solo  parts.  The  orchestra  was  the  Bos- 
ton Festival  Orchestra,  with  Mr.  Emil  Molleu- 
hauer  as  concert  master.  The  dramatic  and  uu- 
vocal  cantata  of  Dvorak  is  a severe  tost  of  the 
capabilities  of  a chorus.  Many  passages  aro 
written  in  open  defiance  of  the  limitations  of 
the  human  voice,  and  too  often  the  voice  is 
treated  as  though  it  were  an  orchostral  instru 
ment.  Now  as  far  as  intonation,  attack,  phras- 
ing and  rhythm  wero  concerned,  tho  perform- 
anceof  the  chorus  was  generally  admirable,  aud 
a credit  to  the  patience  and  intelligence  of  the 
singers  and  the  conductor.  Tho  dynamic  indi- 
cations of  the  composer  were  not  always  obeyed, 
and  there  was  too  often  a monotonv  of  tonal 
strength.  There  was  too  much  vigor  through- 
out the  performance  and  not  enougn  discrirai- 
mation.  Pianissimo!  were  not  regarded,  and 
climaxes  were,  therefore,  often  anticipated. 
These  remarks  apply  also  to  the  playing  of  the 
orchestra,  which  is  madoupof  excellent  mu- 
sicians. Tho  body  of  to  ie  is  rich  and  sonorous, 
the  attack  is  prompt  and  the  wood-wind  and 
the  brass  are  unusually  good:  but  last  even- 
ing the  orchestra  was  too  much  in  evi- 
dence. The  chorus  was  at  times  completely 
submerged,  just  as  in  the  first  soprano  and  tenor 
duet  tho  two  singers  struggled  to  raise  their 
heads  above  orchestral  waves.  So,  too,  the  del- 
icate accompanimont  to  tho  final  soprano  solo 
was  out  of  all  proportion,  and  tho  voice  became 
subordinate. 

Mr.  Chadwick  should  subduo  and  control  tho 
zeal  of  his  orchestra,  for  however  a man  o:  or- 
chestral nature  may  be  tempted  to  give  tho 
reins  to  his  players,  he  should  remember  that  iu 
a cantata  the  voices  have  a right  to  at  least  be 
heard,  aud  that  tho  background  should  not  as- 
sume prominence. 

\ 
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Of  ih singers,  Mr.  Heinrich  091 

the  honori  by  his  drnniatla  declamation  of  111- 
linen,  ninny  of  which  nro  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  Voiron.  Mr.  Moekridge  sang  with  consider- 
able power.  His  tones  were  often  nasal,  and 
| one  could  easily  quarrel  witli  certain  manner- 
' Isms  that  seem  more  confirmed  each  year.  Mrs. 
Lawson  was  a disappointment.  Her  intonation 
was  often  false,  tier  attack  was  often  slovenly 
I and  she  abused  tho  portamento.  Her  comcop- 
' lion  of  the  part,  was  neither  distinguished  by 
tho  display  of  tonperamout  nor  by  marked  in- 
telligence. A ■ 

in  spite  of  the  fact  tlmt  this  was  tho  first  per- 
formance of  the  wwk  in  ispringtiold,  there  wero 
only  abmft  800  iu  tie  audience.  The  hall  holds 
about  %00h.  To-morrow  afternoon  and  evening 
a larger  audience  is  expected,  for  the  pro- 
grammes are  of  a miscellaneous  nature,  ami 
liei».  as  in  all  cities,  tho  crowd  U drawn  by  a 
varied  programme  and  singers  of  dislinctioiL 
Philip  Hale. 

PARSIFAL. 

Inasmuch  as  tho  performance  of  “ Parsifal  " 
yesterday  was  in  tho  nature  of  a private  enter- 
tainment. detailed  criticbmof  the  hospitality  of 
the  host  would  now  be  out  of  place.  Still  it 
may  not  be  taken  amiss,  if  the  fact  is  recorded 
as  a matter  of  news,  that  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang's  second 
"private”  performance  of  the  music  of  Wag- 
ner’s "Parsifal”  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
and  evening  in  Music  Hall.  Mrs.  Mielko  and 
Miss  Little  and  Messrs.  Dippel,  Henschel, 
Fischer  and  Meyn  took  tho  chief  parts.  Tho 
flower  maiden’s  chorus  was  sung  by  leading 
singers  of  the  city.  The  chorus  was  taken  from 
the  Cecilia,  and  the  orchestra  was  Seidl’s  of 
New  York.  The  audience  was  largo  and  was 
sufficiently  demonstrative  to  show  its  apprecia- 
tion ol  the  performance  which  lasted  from  4.30 
till  6 o’clock,  and  irom  7.30  till  10. 

He  that  wishes  to  study  carefully  the  strange 
legend  of  Parsifal  iu  its  original  form  and  its 
endless  ramifications  should  conkult  the  ex- 
haustive work  called  “Parsifal  de  Richard 
Wagner.”  by  Maurice  Kufferatb.  In  this  same 
book  ho  will  find  an  elaborate  examination  of 
Wagner’s  version  and  musical  settings.  Then 
If  he  will  look  over  TapDert’s  "For  and  Against 
| Parsifal,”  he  will  become  acquainted  with  the 
i widely  different  opinions  of  the  European 
judges  when  "Parsifal”  was  first  produced 
11882).  The  religious  nature  of  the  theme  of  1 
this  music-drama  did  not  disarm  the  foes  of  j 
Wagner.  The  genuineness  of  its  religious  feel-1 
ing  was  quesiionod  bitterly  by  Heinrich  Ehrlich. 
Even  v ictor  Wil  ler,  tho  accomplished  transla- 
tor of  many  texts  of  Wagner  into  French,  con- 
fesses that  the  mysticism  of  tho  Middle  Ages  is 
far  removed  lrom  modern  thought,  "and  tho 
sufferings  of  Amfortasl  touch  us  infinitely 
less  than  the  agonies  of  CEdipus  or  Promolneus.” 

. It  would  be  eminently  unjust  to  Wagner  to 
judge  of  tills  work  from  a performance  of  it  in 
concert  form.  Hu  wrote  tne  music  of  " Parsi- 
fal ’’  for  a drama;  theatrical  effects  were 
planned  and  anticipated;  much  of  the  music 
was  intended  simply  to  assist  the  stage  carpen- 
ter and  tho  engineer.  .Scenery,  costumes,  lighls, 
groupings ; all  these  are  necessary.  The  signifi- 
cance ot  themes  dwindles  away  when  they  il- 
lustrate or  bring  to  the  mind  Kundry  in  evening 
dross  or  Aml'ortas  in  a swaiiow-tail  coat.  Kling- 
sor.  the  magician,  who  inflicted  on  himsell  a 
terrible  numshment.  is  reduced  to  a gont.c-man 
with  a thoughtfully  tied  cravat,  Thore  is  no 
possible  illusion.  And  Wagner,  wore  lie  present, 
might  easily  be  excused  if  lie  arose  irom  his  seat 
/md  protested  against  the  r inoval  of  iiis  care- 
fully constructed  puppets  irom  tlier  home  in 
[ Bayreuth.  Yet  he  might  find  consolation  iu  the! 

r:  . • — — - - — , 

fact  that  many  thus  gained  intense  enjoyment  <« 
and  vowed  a pilgrimage  to  his  theatre. 

It  is  not  to  he  disputed  that  the  choral  effects!, 
are  of  wondrous  beauty,  even  iu  a cold  New  d J 
England  hall.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  mono- 
logues seem  of  interminable  length  and  are,1 
comparatively  devoid  ot  interest,  it  is  not  im-f)*( 
probable  that  in  years  to  come  the  music-' Iranian  J 
of  Wagner’s  later  period  will  be  known 
chiefly  by  excerpts  given  in  concerts^ 

■ just  as  to-day  the  memory  of  certain 
ancient  operas  is  kept  alive  in  Paris 
by  fragments  heard  at  the  Conservatory.  Tim  , 
settles  all  these  questions.  And  Time  cares  n,  l 
for  the  adverse  criticisms  of  men  of  a cast  da,  J 
. nor  for  the  hysterical  praise  of  blindly  adorinf 
I worshipers.  The  verdict  of  Time  is  not '.  • 
spouse  to  the  impassioned  pleas  of  wrangP, 
advocates.  The  music  of  tho  composer  is; 

I evidence  in  point,  aud  time  outweighs 
evidence. 


Up 
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AT  SPRINGFIELD 


The  First  Performance 
“Phoenix  Exnirans,” 


A Talented  Composer’s 
Creditable  Work. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georg  Henschel  Lc 
a Vocal  Recital. 


Special  Dispatch  to  The  Boston  Joww  U 
Springfield,  May  5.  Tho  second  cvncj 
the  Hampden  County  Musical  Assoctat'  o'jf 
a lanro  audience  and  provoked  ent!^ 
Now  this  concert,  priven  in  the  Cityu 
afternoon,  was  of  a miscellaneous  jjf 
the  chorus  of  the  society  was  not 
Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  under*  tjj 
of  Mr.  Chadwick,  played  the  ovej^ 
haeuser.”  an  arrangement  < 

'votte  by  Bach,  and  extr.j^ 

HD'S  **  MhtsuiiLPi  I-  Nip 


> assistance  of  an  orchestra,  aril  the  Hampden 
lunty  Association  played  the  part  of 
(truster  Three  of  the  five  concerts 

the  festival  are  of  miscellaneous 

Iture;  and  the  popular  interest  is  in  the  ap- 
larance  and  the  performance  of  the  solo  sing- 
To  be  sure.  Mr.  Chadwick’s  new  hymn 
Fas  given  this  evening,  and  in  the  same  con- 
Jbrt  the  chorus  was  heard  in  the  march  from 
pfannhaeuser;”  but  it  is  to  bo  regretted  that  j 
hero  were  not  a few  choral  numbers  without 
ccompaniment,  an  anthem  of  tlie  old  English 
Iciiool,  a motett  of  the  noble  Italian  period,  or 
S'even  a modern  part  song  of  worth.  1 he  associ- 
ation. however,  must  feed  the  popular  taste, 
and  in  Springfield,  as  iD  many  other  cities, 
nany  go  to  hear  a celebrated  singer  who  are 
tired  by  a work  of  long  breath.  Tne  association 
| has  made  a brave  struggle  in  introducing  such 
[works  as  Dvorak’s  "Specter’s  Bade,’’  and  it 
should  not  be  discouraged  if  suchworks  are  not  at 
once  appreciated.  I do  not  now  refer  to  the 
I performance  of  yesterday ; the  work  itself  was 
neither  fully  graspel  nor  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
Nor  is  there  such  general  interest  seen  in  street 
and  conversation  as  is  marked  in  Worcester  on 
such  occasions.  Visitors  from  Hanford  and 
other  towns  where  oratorios  were  lately  given 
I are  surprised  at  the  apparent  indifference  of  the 
I Springfield  public.  Surely  this  chorus  deserves 
j better  support,  for  it  is  made  up  of  admirable 
material.  That  the  association  is  influenced 
| throughout  by  au  artistic  purpose  is  seen  in  the 
character  of  the  programmes  of  even  the  mis- 
cellaneous concerts.  There  is  no  number  in- 
serted simply  to  gain  cheap  applause. 
There  is  no  suspicion  of  sensationalism. 
There  is  no  one  concert  given  for  the 
express  purpose  of  tickling  tne  ears 
-oi  the  thoughtless  by  the  public  exposition  of! 
J trash.  Therefore  these  miscellaneous  concerts 
I cannot  be  regarded  as  an  evil,  although  they  in 
1 a measure  divert  the  attention  of  the  public  from 
Lthe  character  and  work  of  the  association  itself. 
The  concert  of  the  after  oon  doss  not  require 
i xtended  comment.  The  playing  of  the 
j relies  tra  was  highly  creditable  to  the  mem- 
bers. and  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  Mr.  and 
Henschel  gave  keen  enjoyment.  Mrs.  | 
lienschel  sang  Liszt’s  "Lorelei,”  Purcell’s 
jNymphs  and  Shepherds,”  Arne’s  "Polly 
IVillis”  and  two  old  Irish  airs.  Mr.  Henschel 
leas  heard  in  Loewe’s  "Ruined  Mill”  and 
|’ The  Erlking.”  and  Schumann’s  *’  the  Two 
Jrenadiers.” 

iThen  there  were  three  duets,  Henschel’s 
TGondoliera  ” and  " O,  That  We  Two”  and  the 
Jietto  buffo  from  "Don  Pasquale.”  Tho  meth- 
’•o  art  of  these  singers  were  lately  and 
Curry  discussed  in  The  Journal,  and  it  would  be 
idle  to  now  renew  the  di-cussion.  It  is  enough 
lo  sty  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel  were  in  excel- 
lent voice  and  that  tneir  performance  was  char- 
pterized  oy  more  than  or  litiary  taste  and  skill. 

Henschel’s  selection  of  “ Wolfram’s  first 
^ng  in  the  tournament”  was  unfortunate,  for. 

: <p  from  its  place  in  the  opera,  it  is  a dreary 


Lhe  feature  of  the  third  concert,  given  this 
piing,  was  the  first  performance  of  Mr.  Chad- 
“ PUcenix  Expirans  ” (Dying  Phcenix), 
fch  was  compos  >1  for  the  association  and 
[Seated  to  it.  Tlie  author  of  the  text  of  this 
utie.  mystical  love  song  of  tho  church  is 
ngwn.  The  poem  may  be  ound  in  German 
lilectinns  and  in  Archbishop  Trench’s  "Sacred 
[tin  Poetry.”  The  translation  into  English  is 
the  late  John  Lord  Hayes.  As  in  the  case  of 
xaiu  other  hymns,  so  in  the  “ Phoenix  ” there 
1 many  traces  of  the  influence  of  “The  Song 
poiomon,”  that  charming  Hebraic  pastoral 
|ina.  The  allegorical  character  that  was 
L'l-i  for  years  in  the  latter  is  transferred  to 
\e  Latin  hymns.  So  we  meet  with  such  lines 
\e  " Puoenix  ” as  these : 


•*  If  love  pain  may  be, 

Or  pain  love  may  be, 

I do  not  care  to  know, 

'1  bis  thing  alone  I know; 
Mild  is  the  pain  to  me. 
Sweet  u the  love  to  me.” 


ahe  composer  in  choosing  his  text  is  in- 
d by  musical  suggestion,  charm  of 
, sonority  of  diction  ; he  does  not  concern 
with  the  subtl  meaning  of  tho  poet  or 
logical  significance  of  apparently  erotic 
le  text  of  the  ” Phoenix’-’  is  admirably 
to  firing  the  imagination  of  the  com- 
I it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Cbad- 
jgjomed  the  opportunity  of  musical 
;ck  , 

alms  divided  into  five  numbers.  The 
)l6 1-  soprano  and  cnorus.  and  the  third 
Jtei  The  other  numbers  are  all  for 
The  finale  is  an  extended  fugato.  The 
number,  tlie  second,  and  tho  finale  are 
"ective.  Mr.  Chadwick's  contrapuntal 
m is  not  exhi  bited  at  the  expense  of 
expression.  His  harmonies  are  often 
'ugly  happy,  and  here  and  there  a return 
nan  tonality  lends  cliurclily  dignity, 
strumentation  is  rich,  and  it  is  a 
ixture  of  German  thoughtfulness  and 
lliancy  and  the  sensuousness  of 
ench.  Examples  of  French  influ- 
may  be  found  throughout,  as 
roduction  of  the  second  number  and  in 
>a  sages  of  the  quartette.  It  would  be  a 
e to  speak  in  detai,  of  a work  that  is  so 
ble  to  this  talented  corap user.  but  these 
.irds  must  be  sufficient  for  the  present. 
L it  a compo  itiou  that  can  be  lightly 
Kvfter  one  hearing.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
Bernard  in  Boston  next  fall,  for  it  de- 
irious  attention  of  any  choral  society 


».s  were  sung  this  evening  exceed, 
the  orchestra  was  led  oy  Mr. 
nore  discretion  than  in  tho 
Lio  quartette  was  made  up 
Wyman  and  Messrs. 

e-  n(  er. 


The  rest  of  the  concert  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
•'  grand  olio.”  Each  one  of  tlie  singers  was 
loudlv  applauded  after  liis  or  her  selection,  and 
recalls  were  the  rule.  It  may  be  said  in  brief 
that  tho  applause  was  generally  deserved. 
Mr.  Heinrich  sang  admirably  an  aria 
from  Spohr's  "Faust  ” and  Handel’s 
"Where’er  You  Walk.”  Mrs.  Lawson 
sang  a cradle  song  by  Ries  and  Chaminade’s 
“ Sweet  Bird,  ” and  appeared  to  better  advan- 
tage than  in  the  more  severe  task  of  Wednesday 
evening.  Mrs.  Wyman  delivered  the  air  lrom 
Gounod’s  "Queen  of  Sheba”  with  beauty  of 
tone  and  breadth  of  style,  and  Mr.  Mockridge 
sang  "Lend  me  Thine  aid”  from  the  same 
ODera  with  dramatic  effect.  Mr.  Dippcl  de- 
claimed three  airs  lrom  the  music-dramas  of 
Wagner.  Mr.  Mollenhauer  proved  himself  a 
skillful  leader  in  accompaniment.  Tlie  Berlioz 
arrangement  of  Weber’s  "Invitation”  was 
played  by  the  orchestra,  and  the  march  and 
chorus  from  Tannhauser  brought  a successful 
concert  to  a stirring  close. 

Philip  Hale. 


AT  SPRINGFIELD. 


The  Last  Day  of  the  Hampden 
County  Music  Festival, 


Special  Dispatch  to  The  Boston  Journal. 

Springfield,  May  6.  The  caoricesof  popular 
taste  in  matters  of  music  were  again  seen  to-day. 
The  concert  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  in- 
strumental compositions.  ^Although  an  overture 
by  a fellow  townsman  was  played  for  the  first 
time,  and  Henschel’s  “Hamlet”  suite  was  given 
for  the  first  time  in  Springfield ; although  Franz 
Rummel  was  tlie  pianist,  the  audience  was  not 
nearly  as  large  as  at  the  concerts  of  yesterday. 
Indeed,  many  say  openly  that  they  do  not  care 
for  instrumental  music.  Wheu  three 
or  four  singers  appear  in  turn  on  the 
stage  tlie  element  of  personality  enters 
into  the  question  of  popular  enjoyment. 
The  physical  appearance,  the  personal  manner- 
isms, the  dress— all  these  divert  the  attention' 
and  furnish  food  for  subsequent  discussion.  An 
overture  or  a symphony  suggests  only  questions 
and  answers  of  musical  interest;  and  where 
such  works  are  given  at  rare  intervals,  an  in- 
strumental composition  of  a serious  nature  is 
apt  to  perplex  the  audience,  if  it  does  not  ac- 
tually weary  it.  To  the  average  hearer  in  a nor- 
mal state,  the  voice  is  the  su- 
preme instrument.  The  singer  appeals 
personally  to  the  hearer,  and  popular  success 
depends  on  the  force  or  the  charm  of  the  per- 
sonal appeal.  The  impersonal  orchestra,  the 
medium  between  the  composer  and  tne  hearer, 
appeals  more  indirectly,  and  the  hearer  must  in 
a measure  meet  the  composer  half  way.  With 
the  rank  and  file  of  concert  goers,  even  in  towns 
of  the  size  of  Springfield,  the  desire  to  hear  a 
symphony  is  an  acquired  taste. 

The  first  nnmber  of  the  programme  of  the 
afternoon  was  a festival  overture  by  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Severn,  Jr.,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Severn  was 
born  in  Nottingham,  England,  in  1862.  He  was 
brought  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  an  early  age. 
He  lived  there  until  ’83,  a violinist 
and  composer  of  dance  music.  He  then 
came  to  Springfield,  and  in  ’88  he  went  to 
Berlin  and  studied  with  Philipp  Scharwenka. 
On  his  return  he  studied  instrumentation  with 
Mr.  Chadwick.  A string  quartet  bv  him  has 
been  played  in  Berlin,  Springfield  and  Cincin- 
nati. Tlie  festival  overture,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  composer,  shows  intelligence  and 
musical  feeling.  It  is  not  a work  of  striking  I 
originality,  and  there  are  occasionally  strong 
suggestions  of  the  influence  of  Wagner.  The 
themes  are  clearly  stated;  the  development 
of  them  is  at  times  ingenious,  and 
at  times  there  is  not  a clear  ex- 
pression of  the  composer’s  intentions.  ! 

Tlie  overture  is  free  from  vulgarity  and  cheap 
effects.  Even  when  the  hearer  is  puzzled  and 
does  not  see  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  composer 
he  is  confident  of  the  honesty  of  the  intention. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Severn  took  his  first  lesson  in 
harmony  about  four  years  ago.  If  this  report  is 
true  the  overture  is  a credit  to  him,  and  his 
future  career  will  be  watched  with  interest 
The  composer  was  loudly  applauded  and  re- 
called. 

The  pcrlormauce  of  the  D minor  concerto  of 
Rubinstein  by  Mr.  Rummel,  was  at  the  same 
time  virile  and  poetic.  The  excellence  of  his 
mechanism  was  always  apparent  and  yet  not 
obtrusive.  There  was  no  suspicion  of  sensa- 
tionalism, there  was  no  descent  to  sentimental- 
ism. Mr.  Rummel  also  played  In  admirable 
fashion  Chopin’s  nocturne  in  D flat.  op.  27,  No. 

2,  and  Liszt’s  tenth  Hungarian  rhapsody. 

The  other  numbers  ot  the  programme  were 
two  movements  from  Raff’s  suite  “Schoene 
Muellcrin,”  which  were  played  delightfully  by 
the  orchestra  under  tlio  skillful  direction  of 
Mr.  Mollenhauer,  and  Henschel’s  suite  from  the 
music  to  Shakspeare’s  “Hamlet.”  This  suite 
was  lately  discussed  at  length  in  The  Journal 
after  the  performance  of  it  in  Music  Hall  at  a 
Symphony  concert.  A second  hearing  strengthens 
the  impression  then  recorded : that,  as  a whole, 
suite  is  manufactured  music,  without 


,iatic  significance,  without  musical  <>' 
l ------  **  • • - 


tinction.  Mr.  Henschel  was  the  conductor 
The  playing  of  the  Boston  Festival  Ore, 
tiii'leLiMes.*^^leiischel  and  Mollonhau 


' There  was  an  audience  of  about  1500  this 
evening  at  the  final  concert  of  the  festival.  The 
attraction  was  Haydn’s  oratorio,  “The  Crea- 
tion.” The  solo  singers  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henschel  and  Mr.  Kicketson.  It  would  be  a 
pleasant  task  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  many  ex- 
cellent features  of  the  performance.  Tho 
choruses  were  sung  with  spirit  and  the  attack 
was  generally  incisive.  In  the  opening  chorus  | 
the  voices  were  not  sufficiently  subdued,  and 
the  effect  of  the  famous  passage,  "And  there 
was  light.”  was  therefore  diminished 
"Awake  the  harp,”  and  in  “The 
heavens  are  telling”  there  was  occasional 
unsteadiness,  but  all  in  all  the  singing 
of  the  chorus  was  wortny  of  high  praise.  The 
body  of  tone  was  full,  round  and  sonorous,  the 
phrases  were  completed  and  the  work  of  each 
part  was  almost  always  distinct;  this  latter 
characteristic  of  admirable  chorus  work  is  un- 
fortunately often  missed  in  the  performances 
of  societies  of  greater  age  and  reputation. 

Mr.  Chadwick  was  judicious  in  the  gij^BUS'of 
tempo.  The  playing  of  the  orchestra  was  of  un- 
even merit.  Mr.  Ricketson  made  a profound 
impression  by  his  delivery  of  “In  Native 
"Worth.”  and  lie  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 
Mr.  Henschel  was  very  effective  in  such  passages 
as  the  opening  recitative  and  in  tne  short  solo 
of  the  finaie  of  the  second  part.  Mrs.  Henschel 
is  heard  to  greater  advantage  in  chamber  con- 
certs than  in  oratorio,  but  she  sang  with  intel- 
ligence and  gave  the  audience  pleasure.  Pas- 
sages in  the  third  part  were  omitted,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  the  third  part  should  he  cut 
out  and  the  oratorio  should  end  with  the  ap- 
propriate chorus,  "Achieved  is  the  glori- 
ous work.”  The  public  display  of  warm 
affection,  the  repeated  declaration  of  the 
tumultous  joys  of  the  domestic  relations, 
wearies  in  music  as  in  life,  and  unavoidably  in- 
cites suspicion  of  the  sincerity  of  these  profes- 
sions of  mutual  esteem.  Nor  is  there  real  sin- 
cerity in  this  love  music  of  Haydn,  nor  is  there 
red  blood  in  the  musical  body. 

The  festival  that  ended  this  evening  suggests 
thoughts  concerning  the  influence  of  such 
festivals  on  the  general  public*assuch  thoughts 


■et 
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bear  indirectly  or  directly  on  subjects  that  are  '’Vv.  a 


merely  of  local  interest^  "^liere  will  be  a discus- 
sion of  these  matters* in  The  Journal  of  next 
Monday. 

Philip  Hale. 


CAUSERIE. 


Do  Music  Festivals  Influence 
Public  Taste? 


The*  Hearer  is  a Seeker  After 
Amusement. 


Thoughts  Suggested  by  the  Spring- 
field  Festival. 


Music  festivals  are  held  yearly  in  certain  towns 
of  the  United  States.  The  scheme  of  these  fes- 
tivals is  generally  as  follows:  The  choral  so- 
ciety of  the  tfcwn.  under  the  direction  of  a na- 
tive or  a foreign  leader,  prepares  and  performs 
two  or  three  oratorios  or  cantatas  of  large  pro. 
portions;  solo  singers  and  players  of  instruments 
and  an  orchestra  are  hired  for  the  occasion ; one 
or  two  concerts  are  given  with  programmes  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature.  It  is  claimed  by  san- 
guine observers  of  tlie  growth  and  the  develop- 
ment of  music  in  this  country  fliat  these  festi- 
vals are  of  great  and  enduring  benefit;  that 
many  tjjius  gain  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
master  works  and  men  and  women  of  reputation 
in  their  art;  that  the  inhabitants  grow  musical 
by  the  process  of  absorption;  and  that  culture 
is  brought  to  each  bearer’s  home  without  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  occupant  of  that  home. 


J 


But  the  management  of  tlieso  festivals  is 
often  in  the  Hands  of  the  business  officers  of  the 
association.  There  is  a President,  a Vice  Presi- 
dent, a Secretary,  a Treasurer;  there  is  a Board 
of  Directors.  These  men  are  chosen  on  account 
of  their  position  iu  the  community  and  their 
business  capacity.  It  is  seldom  that  they  are 
musicians;  and,  as  a rule,  their  acquaintance  I 
with  ancient  and  modern  works  is  slight.  They 
are  probably  faini  liar  with  a fow  oratorios  and 
cantatas;  tney  know  tiie  most  famous  com- 
post rs  by  name.  They  themselves  are  " ioihI  of 
music;”  or.  like  the  gallant  German  general  in 
the  " Fliegendo  Blaetler.”  they  are  not  alraid  of 
it.  When  the  plans  are  laid  for  the  lestival, 
they,  as  business  men,  do  not  wish  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a financial  failure;  and.  iu 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  their  first  question  is 
fins;  "What  works  are  popular?”  They  then 
engage  the  singers  and  tlie  plavers  who.  as  they  , 


A 


think,  will  catch  the  pu  lie.  They  have  learned 
by  experience  that  there  must  ho  two  or  threo 
concerts  devoted  to  solo  numbers,  either  vocal 
or  instrumental;  lor  sucli  concerts  are  well  at- 
tended. They  shy  at  many  novelties,  for  they 
have  discovered  that  the  general  public  is  in- 
different to  the  production  of  a now  work, 
"they  recognize  the  fact  that  tlie  “Messiah.”  the 
“Creation”  and  the  "Elijah”  are  popular 
oratorios.  Fearing  pecuniary  loss,  they  put 
their  trust  in  tho  singers  and  piayers  of  fame, 
hud  they  hope  by  tliu  lighter  ami  varied  con- 
i' certs  to  pay  tne  bills  incurred.  Knowing  that 


the  pub.ic  rejoices  at  the  sight  of  

chorus,  they  recruit  vigorously  and  are  not 


large 


^particular  in  tun  examination.  They 

It  bat  tne  greater  the  number  on  tho  stage,  the 
fculgor  tm  audience  will  hr  The  mi  cellaneous 
fogammes  are  made  up  ? a vi  -■  m 
It  is  tun  that  tlif  ^ cto; 


/ The  festival  Is  over.  The  miscellaneous  con- 
■ts  were  crowded,  and  there  was  deafenlue 
._Dlau.se.  The  oratorio  that  was  familiar  was 
lsteneo  to  with  cboenulness,  as  one  uy  ono  tho 
well-worn  and  approved  numbers  wore  recog- 
nized. The  cantata  that  was  heard  for  the  hrst 
time  provoked  considerable  discussion;  many 
blamed  the  maunders  for  the  choice,  and  made 
UBiy  remarks  concerning  the  music  itself.  It  is 
j true  that  it  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
chorus;  that  in  that  cnorus  of  many  singers  the 
zeaious  but  ignorant— a common  combination 
greatly  to  be  feared— prevailed  over  tho  at- 
tempts of  the  competent  to  do  justice  to  the 
composer;  that  the  work  was  read  without  punc- 
tuation and  expression.  Tho  accounts  are  set- 
tled. If  there  is  a sum  to  ho  added  to  the  treas- 
ury, the  musio  festival  was  a great  success. 

Is  any  one  seriously  benefited?  Does  the 
young  pianist  or  the  singer  of  the  town  practice 
' more  intelligently  during  the  year  that  lolhnvs 
the  fes.ivai?  Is  any  one  acquainted  more  inti- 
mate.y with  the  theory  or  the  history  of  music?  j 
fit.  ihe  private  or  the  public  taste  mere  rotined 
when  the  next  year  brings  tho  next  fostival? 
It  is  true,  however,  that  these  nnnual  perform- 
ances furnish  considerable  amusement  for  the 
inhabitants,  break  the  monotony  of  the  life,  and 
assist  for  a short  time  the  shops  and  taverns. 

I admit  that  there  may  oe  festivals  which  are 
conducted  on  different  principles.  The  fourth 
music  festival  of  the  Hampden  County  Musical 
Association  took  place  last  week  in  Springlield. 
The  officers  ot  this  association  do  not  believe  in 
a chorus  of  abnormal  size.  They  agree  witli 
John  Kuskin.  that  the  perfect  performance  of 
music  by  a limited  number  is  “far  more  delight- 
ful and  less  fatiguing  than  the  irregular 
roar  and  hum  ot  multitudinous  mediocrity.” 
The  singers  mat  apply  for  admission  are  obliged 
to  submit  to  examination.  Ii  it  is  thought  that 
one  pan  is  weak,  tho  part  is  strengthened  by  the 
| introduction  01  more  competent  singers;  and  if 
business  prevents  attend  ,noe  at  rehearsals,  they 
are  paid  for  their  services;  but  others  less 
I worthy  are  removed,  so  that  the  total  number 
I remains  tlie  -ame.  Such  instances  are  not  yrob 
abiy  of  lrequeuc  occurrence,  but  I was  told  by  i 
1 an  officer  01  the -association  of  a marked  case  in 

,1  point.  The  programmes  were  excellent.  They 
were  varied  and  of  musical  worth  or  interest.  , 

B Native  talent  was  encouraged.  There  was  asin- 
, cere  attempt  on  the  part  of  all  con- 

, denied  lo  give  the  people  of  Spring- 
< “Old  and  the  a ijaoent  towns  an  ooportunitv 
of  hearing  .good  mude  well  performed.  The 
discrimination  shown  by  the  audience  in  its  be- 
stowal of  applause  on  the  various  singers  spoke 
loudly  for  its  musical  intelligence.  But  here, 
again,  tne  question  comas  up.  “ Are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Surin  field  to-day  more  truly  mudeal 
or  more  discriminating  in  taste  on  account  of 
the  testival  of  last  week?” 

To  the  great  majority,  music  is  an  amusement. 

I lie  average  hearer  goes  to  a concert  tor  the 
i Purpose  of  enjoym  -nt;  he  does  not  concern  him- 
self with  the  quesiion  of  education  of  taste ; iu- 
' deed,  he  wyuld  be  slow  to  admit  that  his  taste 
might  be  improved.  If,  during  the  concert,  he 
is  amused  and  pleased,  the  concert  is  a success; 
the  music  is  of  intrinsic  worth;  and  the  men 
singers,  the  women  singers  and  the  players 
| on  instruments  are  excellent  specimens  of  their 
kind.  If  he  is  Pored,  the  composer  is  a dullard, 
and  music,  for  the  time  being,  is,  as  Gautier 
said,  the  most  expensive  and  disagreeable  of 
I all  noises.  This  same  hearer,  who  seeks  amuse- 
jwout  in  the  listening  to  music,  will  neverthe- 
less discuss  questions  of  musical  interest  with 
I the  man  who  is  » musician  oy  nature  and  who 
| lias  nevoted  years  of  thought  and  labor  to  tho 
' education  of  his  musical  nature  for  professional 
purposes.  He  will  discuss  these  math  rs  with 
vehemence,  and  he  will  grow  unpleasantly  red 
j in  the  face  if  his  right  to  any  opinion  or  judg- 
ment concerning  music  is  called  in  question. 

" 1 know  what  I like,”  is  liis  answer,  and  that., 
lie  thinks,  should  carry  conviction.  If  this 
I hearer  should  attend  regularly  music  festivals 
i for  fifty  years,  would  pure  taste  and  judgment 
founded  on  knowledge  come  finally  with  white 
i hairs?  Now  the  name  of  this  hearer  is  Legion. 

Or** 

Or  suppose  that  a conductor  of  known  expe- 
rience in  our  own  town  should  gather  together 
a chorus  of  100  capable  singers— and  that 
chorus  would  be  large  cnou.-.u  to  sing  the 
greatest  choral  works— and  give  a series  of  con- 
certs during  the,  season  for  the  purpose  of 
acquainting  an  audience  with  the  works  of  dif- 
ferent schools.  Ho  might  devote  the  first  con- 
cert to  the  English  glee,  part  song  an  1 
madrigal;  another  to  tho  inototts  and  madrigals 
o the  oil  Italians;  a third  to  German  part 
songs.  And  he,  or  some  one  versed  in  musical 
history,  might  toil  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
tho  respective  scnools.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  next  season  he  gave  extracts  irom 
the  many  unfamiliar  oratorios.  Ur  that  he 
chose  wisely  from  masses,  from  the  services  and 
; anthems  ol  the  English,  from  the  nonlo  sacred 
I music  of  the  old  Italians,  from  Bach’s  cantatas. 

: Such  concerts  would  have  a coherent  plan  ami 
j an  educational  purpose.  But  how  many  sing- 
ers would  be  willing  to  rehearse?  How  many 
bearers  would  be  willing  lo  pay  oven  the  .small 
sum  asked  for  the  necessary  expenses?  Would 
not  such  a scheme  fall  through  at  the  very  start, 
even  though  a Macedonian  cry  for  help  were 
ent  out  to  the  ''patrons  and  patronesses"  of 


ll'ake  another  case.  Is  it  probable  that  if 
TAluert  or  Ruimnel  proposed  to  give  a series  of 
janoforto  recitals,  showing  the  growth  of 
Panoforte  music  from  Frescob.tldi  lo  Martucci, 
om  Froberger  to  Clilclierbatcheff,  there  would 
> the  same  general  interest  awakened  as  by 
to  announcement-  of  a familiar  programme 
ayed  by  Paderewski? 

c . « « 

• For  music,  I repeat,  is  to  the  majority  merely 
amusement.  The  personality  of  the  singer 
player  mo  lifios  the  degree  of  enjoyment. 
I the  average  nearer  listens  frequently 
) symphony,  oratorio  or  the  piano- 
prte  player,  he  will  not  suddenly  see 
.great  light,  or  turn  slowly  into  a musician.  A 
lusical  nature  is  no,  developed  solely  by  bom- 
fir  iment  from  without;  it  must  be  fortifie  i 
iHlun.  The  frequeuting  of  concerts  is  not  the 
are  indication  of  a high  state  of  musical 
jlltivation.  Discrimination  in  applause  would 
b more  to  the  purpose.  Nor  in  a truly  musical 
immunity  would  Irenetic  enthusiasm  follow 
le  capricious  dictates  of  society,  even  when 
‘e  singer  stabs  the  ear  and  tho  individual  per- 
rrner  laughs  at  the  intention  of  the  composer. 

Philip  H ir.nv 
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Brucb’s  Oratorio  as  Sung  by  the  fie w Bedford 
Society. 

Bruch's  oratorio.  “ Armiuius.”  was  sung  lately 
in  Now  Bedford,  with  Miss  OlivoFromsia.it  and 
Messrs.  Whitney  Muckridge  and  .Max  Heinrich 
as  tho  contralto,  tenor  and  baritone.  The  Bos- 
ton Festival  Orchestra,  with  Mr.  Emil  Moilon- 
liaucr  as  concert  master,  assisted,  and  Mr.  Carl 
Zerrahn  was  tne  conductor.  This  penormanco 
was  repeated  last  evening  in  Trumonl  Temple. 

Tho  New  Bedford  Chorus  coutums  evidently 
good  material.  The  body  of  tone  is  iresh  and 
sonorous.  The  sopranos  and  basses  are  particu- 
larly good.  The  tenors  are  weak,  however,  and 
in  tho  first  three  sections  of  the  work  tho  walk 
ei  their  part  was  not  noticeable.  So,  too,  when 
tho  tenors  made  an  entrance.  It  was  often  feeble 
and  undecided.  The  intonation  of  the  chorus  was 
generally  excellent,  and  with  tho  exception 
noted,  tlie  attack  was  firm.  Oil  tho  other  baud, 
the  tone  gradations  in  ncated  by  the  composer 
were  not  carciuiiy  regarded.  Tlie  performance 
.of  tlie  cnorus  as  a whole  was  characterized  by 
untamed  vigor,  for  the  volume  ol  tho  sopranos, 
alios  and  passes  made  a mighty  three-voiced 
effect.  The  battle  is  not  supposed  to  occur  until 
tne  end  of  the  third  part,  where  Armunus 
calls  on  Woian’s  free-Dorn  sous  to  avenge  their 
buruiug  wrongs;  but  in  the  performance  ot  last 
evening  the  battle  raged  lroin  tlie  attack 
of  the  first  chorus.  Not  that  it 

was  a rough  and  ready  perlormance 

! l>y  any  means ; but  there  was  a monotony  of 
uncalled-for  strength.  And  so  the  mysterious 
Diauis-imo  chorus,  " The  Sacred  Oak,”  might 
liave  been  the  battle  hymn,  us  lar  as  the  ob- 
servance of  the  dynamics  were  concerned.  Tho 
chorus,  " Through  the  Oa.»  Tree’s  Sacred 
Branches,”  was  treated  with  more  respect.  The 
tempos  Were  taken  with  spirit;  tho  singers 
were  ever  zealous;  there  were  other  admirable 
features  in  the  work  ot  the  evening;  but  tuere 
was  a lack  of  discrimination.  Turoo  hundred 
voices  shouting  lustily  and  even  accurately 
may  give  pleasure  for  a tew  minutes;  but 
” Armiuius  ” has  over  ono  hundred  and  sixty 
pagos. 

Miss  Fremstadt  has  a voice  of  good  quality 
and  ample  range.  This  voice  is  not  always  un- 
der coutro..  and  tlie  singer's  tono-pro.iucuuu  is 
not  tree  lroui  faults.  Her  attack  was  disfigured 
last  eveuiug  by  “scooping.”  Bile  evidently 
has  temperament,  ana  with  her  natural  voice 
and  her  personal  appearance  she  might  he  a 
welcome  and  stately  figure  in  the  concert  hall. 
Mr.  Heinrich  sang  with  a dramatic  effect 
gained  chiefly  by  vehemem-e;  but  the  part  is 
heroic,  and  a singer  easily  falls  into  the  tempta- 
tion to  be  loudly  courageous  under  all  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Mockriuge  sang  tlie  trying  air  in 
tho  third  part  with  considera  le  force.  Tlie 
chorus  and  the  singers  were  frequently  ap- 
plauded. 

Mr.  Franz  Rummel  gave  a spirited  and  bril- 
liant reading  of  the  Liszt  E fiat  concerto,  and 
tlie  Derioruiaiice  of  tho  “Leonore  ” overture  No. 
III.  woulu  liave  been  admirable  througnout,  if 
the  trumpet  in  the  first  oi  the  famous  calls  nad 
not  been  conspicuous  by  its  abs.  nee.  The  ac- 
companiments were,  as  a ruie,  excellent;  the 
rigtits  ol  the  solo  singers  were  acknowledged 
and  the  men  played  with  precision  and  iutel 
ligence. 

Philip 


Francesco  Lamperti,  the  famous  Milanese 
teacher  of  singing,  whose  recent  death  is 
mourned  by  many,  was  a strong  advocate  of 
diaphragmatic  breathing.  There  are  teachers 
of  singing  and  elocution  who  insist  that  the 
breath  should  be  taken  differently  by  sing- 
ers than  in  tlie  ordinary  functions  of  life."'' 
But  clavicular  breathing  is  opposed  to  na- 
ture. It  constrains  the  throat,  contracts 
the  muscles,  fatigues  the  body  and  renders 
the  production  of  a pure,  full  and  agreeable 
tone  impossible.  It  is  true  that  ignorant 
teachers  who  follow  the  instructions  of  such 
men  as  Lamperti,  Panofka  and  Crivelli,  by 
exaggeration,  may  do  harm  to  pupils,  par- 
ticularly to  women.  It  is  a singular  fact  that 
up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  great 
Italian  masters,  although  they  were  careful 
in  teaching  the  art  of  breathing,  left  no  posi- 
tive written  instruction 


dramatic  and 
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MUSICAL. 


Miss  Lewing’s  Concert. 

Miss  Adele  Lowing,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey-Alien, Miss  Roilwagen  and  Mr.  Meyn, 
gavo  a concert  last  evening  in  the  Meionaon. 
The  programme  was  made  up  of  original  com- 
positions. songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  by  Miss 
Lewing.  They  are  in  manuscript.  There  was  a 
large  audience,  and  the  pianist  and  the  singers 
were  applauded  and  recalled. 

Tho  ability  of  Miss  Lewing  as  a pianist  is  rec- 
ognized in  this  town,  and  it  is  fair  to  suproso 
that  last  evening  she  did  full  justice  to  her  own 
fifteen  pianoforte  pieces.  Of  these  pieces  it  may 
he  said  that  they  seem  weak  in  melodic  inven- 
tion, crude  in  workmanship  and  without  savor 
or  character.  Tlio  same  simplo  harmonies  are 
used  over  and  over  again,  and  there  is  ail  ab- 
sence of  color.  There  is  no  piquancy,  no  grace 
in  the  treatment  of  rhythm.  There  is  mo  sug- 
gestion of  individuality. 

The  songs  demand  more  respectful  attention. 
In  the  ballads  by  Goethe  and  Moeriko  Miss 
Lewing  shows  a knoweldge  of  the  poet’s  mean- 
ing. and  there  is  occasionally  a genuine  dra- 
matic touch.  The  accompaniments  are  free  and 
varied  and  tho  spirit  of  these  songs  is  as  ultra- 
romantic  as  the  spirit  of  the  pianoforte  pieces  is 
conventional  and  dull.  The  composer  is  too  apt 
to  treat  the  human  voice  as  ail  instrument  and 
she  delights  in  augmented  intervals,  but  with 
all  tiieir  faults,  and  they  are  not  few,  the  songs 
show  musical  feeling. 

It  is  sai  l that  Miss  Lewing  thinks  seriously  of 
giving  her  undivided  attention  to  composition. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will,  on  the  contrary, 
persevere  in  the  calling  in  which  she 
already  earned  reputation  and  success.  To 
pose  for  the  pleasure  of  self  and  friends 
sibly-  an  agreeable  diversion.  But 

composer  has  little  to to  Li 

it  is  hotter  to  he  c 


Educating  the  I’llbllc  T’nste. 

Fhilip  Hale,  tho  musical  critic  of  tho 
Boston  Journal, raises  a question  suggested 
by  tho  music  festival  In  this  city,  out 
applicable  to  nil  such  festivals,  "is  any- 
one seriously  benefited?”  he  usks.  "Is 
any  ono  acquainted  nioro  intimately  with 
with  the  theory  or  tho  history  of  music?  Is 
the  private  or  tlia  public  taste  more  refined 
when  the  next  year  brings  the  next 
festival?" 

Tho  fourth  music  festival  of  the  Hamp. 
pen  County  Musical  association  took  place 
last  week  In  Springfield.  Tho  officers  of 
this  association  do  not  believe  in  a chorus 
of  abnormal  size.  Tlioy  agree  with  John 
Buskin,  that  tlie  perfect  performance  ot 
music  by  a limited  number  is  “farmore  de- 
lightful and  less  fatiguing  than  tlie 
irregular  roar  and  hum  of  multitudinous 
mediocrity.”  Tho  singers  that  apply  for 
admission  are  obliged  to  submit  to  ex- 
aminatiou.  If  it  is  thought  that  one  partis 
weak,  the  part  is  strengthened  by  tlie 
introduction  of  more  competent 
singers;  and  if  business  pre- 
vents attendance  at  rehearsals,  they 
are  paid  for  their  services;  but  others  less 
worthy  are  removed,  so  that  the  total  num- 
ber remains  tho  same.  Such  instances  are 
not  probably  of  frequent  occurrence,  but 
I was  told  by  an  officer  of  the  association 
of  a marked  case  in  point.  The  programs 
were  oxccllent.  They  were  varied  and  of 
musical  worth  or  interest.  " Native  talent 
was  encouraged.  There  was  a sincere  at- 
tempt ou  the  part  of  all  concerned  to  give 
tho  people  of  Springfield  and  the  ad  jacent 
towns  an  opportunity  of  hearing  good 
music  well  performed.  The  discrimination 
shown  by  tlie  audience  in  its  bestowal  of 
applause  on  the  various  singers  spoke 
loudly  for  its  musical  intelligence.  But 
here, 'again,  tlie  question  comes  up,  “Are 
tho  inhabitants  of  Springfield  today  more 
truly  musical  or  moro  discriminating  in 
taste  on  account  of  the  festival  of  last 
week?” 

Mr.  Hale  naturally  looks  at  the  matter 
from  a musician’s  standpoint.  He  sees  that 
to  the  great  majority  music  is  merely  an 
amusement,  and  regrets  that  it  cannot  be- 
come something  more.  He  would  like  to 
have  festivals  arranged  on  an  educational 
basis,  so  that  the  public  might  be  taught 
by  object  lessons  tlie  history  ol  music, 
something  about  musical,  analysis  and 
other  professional  things  which  are  now 
mysterious  to  the  public.  “A  musical  na- 
ture,” he  says,  “is  not  developed  solely  by 
bombardmont  from  without;  it  must  be 
fortified  within.  The  frequenting  of  con- 
certs is  not  the  sure  indication  of  a high 
state  of  musical  cultivation." 

All  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  amusement,  using  the  term  in  its 
worthiest  sense,  is  a matter  of  great  public 
importance.  The  highest  civilizations  have 
the  most  and  best  amusements,  and  the 
people  are  as  truly  educated  by  them,  as 
by  the  severe  discipline  of  study  and  labor. 
Mr.  Gill’s  exhibitions  of  paintings,  the 
books  and  cabinets  in  tho  City  library,  the 
roads  and  trees  and  ponds  and  brooks  of 
Fofcit  park,  all  furnish  amusement  to  the 
great  majority.  To  the  few  they  are  the 
medium  of  a higher  education,  but  to  the 
many  it  would  be  irksome  to  use  the  art 
gallery  for  the  study  of  the  artist’s  tech- 
nique or  the  library  for  the 
study  of  the  history  of  litera- 
ture or  the  park  for  the  study  of  botany 
and  landscape  gardening.  Nevertheless, 
these  things  do  educate,  even  though  re- 
garded merely  as  instrumentalities  of 
amusement.  Our  city  life  is  brighter  and', 
better  for  having  such  things  to  think  and  ; 
talk  about,  even  though  thejt  beJjljt  it  ' 
perfectlymMepaj^W^* “ 

‘GO gV~ 

A cerfatnTcltlzen  of  Fort  Dodge,  la. 
under  indictment  for  violating  the  1 
laws,  appears  to  have  been  his  own 
customer,  and  so  was  finally  obliged  t 
dergo  the  Keeley  cure.  He  now  files  i 
tion  asking  that  the  case  against  hii 
dismissed;  for,  as  be  claims,  the  FI 
fluid  Ipis  so  influenced  his  mind  thfl 
selling  of  liquor  would  be  repugnant  tl 
This  Fort  Dodge  case  is  worthy  of  t'L 
tention  of  the  students  of  sociology  il 
would  be  an  interesting  experiment  tti 
ply  the  principle  towarious  classes  and|i| 
ditions  of  men,  a$d  not  solely  for  the'! 
version  cf  bar-keepers.  Cunningly  prejT 
fluids  might  thus  lead  to  the  reformat  ^ 
criminals.  Law,  order  and  morality  m \ 
be  infused  into  a community  by  the  ju  j 
use  of  the  hypodermic  syringe. 

The  contributions  of  this  count 
Music  and  Dramatic  Exhibition^ , 
are  of  varied  nature.  Up  to  dafc 
follows:  The  Steiner! »r.Vi,\oij 
instruments,  fouiiiMLj  * 


In  the  annual  report  of  President  Dwight 
lof  Vale,  which  was  published  lately,  it  is 
authoritatively  stated  that  next  fall  a college 
commons  will  be  established  whereby  good 
hoard  can  be  secured  for  at  least  §4  a week.  I 
This  subject  of  good  food  at  a reasonable  I 
price  is  too  much  neglected  in  our  colleges 
and  schools.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  al- 
most impossible  in  New  Haven  to  secure  at- 
tractive and  nutritious  board  for  $6  or  S7  a 
week.  Necessary  economy  on  the  part  of  a 
student  too  often  brings  with  it  brain-dis- 
turbing. temper-ruining  dyspepsia,  and  the 
disease  accompanies  the  student  after  grad- 
uation. . 


0 
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The  taste  for  preserving  memorabilia  is 
' cultivated  in  all  countries.  In  the  course  of 
years  crowds  gape  at  chairs,  carriages,  drink- 
ing cups,  swords,  coats  and  other  objects 
associated  with  the  daily  lives  of  the  famous 
or  infamous.  Even  a pair  of  boots  thus  lends 
posthumous  glory  to  a Prussian  general. 
And  now  Gov.  Flower  is  among  the  im- 
mortals even  in  this  life,  for  the  pen  with 
which  he  signed  the  Excise  bill  has  been 
preserved,  and  “the  dry  ink  upon  the  pen 
was  left  there  purposely  to  show  its  use.” 
Moreover,  affidavits  have  been  prepared  to 
Varry  conviction  of  its  identity  to  future  ages. 


The  enforcement  of  the  public  school  regu- 
'ations  concerning  the  “fire  alarm  signal” 
vould  seem  to  be  of  more  vital  importance 
han  the  examination  for  purely  scientific 
mrposes  of  the  children’s  teeth.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  learn  that  in  thirty-two  schools  the 
"scholars  are  regularly  trained  to  leave  the 
building  quickly  and  in  good  order.  It 
['would  be  interesting  to  observe  the  behavior 
i of  a theatre  audience  under  similar  circum- 
stances. In  years  to  come,  when  the  Nation- 
alists have  their  way  and  the  State  provides 
amusement  as  well  as  coal,  each  theatre  will 
undoubtedly  have  a weekly  fire  drill,  not  for 
the  employes  but  for  the  possible  benefit  of 
I the  audience.  2. 

]ie  fourth  of  the  Cecilia  “ Wage-Earners’’ 
lerts  has  been  given.  Now  that  the  sea- 
Y over,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
friment  of  the  managers  was  eminently  j 
fcssful.  At  first  there  was  foolish  gossip  j 
cerniug  the  behavior  of  the  audiences,  and 
in  one  instance  they  were  publicly  repri- 
manded for  not  applaudiug  a certain  selec- 
tion. Their  clothing  was  even  a subject  of 
comment,  and  it  was  regarded  as  sur- 
prising that  a man  with  a decent 
coat  and  clean  linen  was  not  always 
able  to  indulge  himself  in  concerts 

Hif  high  price.  Even  the  testimony  of  the  j 
officers  of  the  Cecilia  to  the  effect  that  the 
1“  wage-earners  ” showed  marked  apprecia- 
tion of  the  music  seems  superfludus.  The 
enjoyment  or  the  understanding  of  music 
foes  not  depend  on  income  or  social  advan- 
ce. Nor  would  it  be  surprising  if  the  judg- 
Int  of  these  first  night  audiences  was  fre- 
Lntly  based  on  sure  foundations.  It  is  at 
Vt  uninfluenced  by  the  capricious  fancies 
|atrons  who  act  as  fuglemen  to  those  that 
d a concert  merely  as  a social  function. 


- Last  Concert  of  the  Cecilia  This 
Season. 

t-  rirojramme  o£  the  Cecilia  concert  which  i 
given  last  evening  in  Music; Hall  was  of  aj 
iBllaueous  natur The  church  and  the  the- ' 
s rove  lor  the  mastery,  and  it  is  a gratifying  | 
ui  record  the  triumph  of  the  cnurch.  There  I 
•hree  selections  with  the  text  from  Holy 
Mendelssohn’s  lath  psalm,  Gounod’s 
Out  the  Light”  and  “The  Lord  Is  .My 
brd,”  by  Warning.  Opposed  to  these 
ins  were  the  chorus  of  bacchantes  trom 
■i  men  and  Baucis  and  " Hail,  sovereign 
” from  Bobo’s  sacred-profane-gothic-pagan 
ire  called  MephHtopheles.”  i art  songs 
;,lie  and  Bartlett  touched  on  humanity 
■animate  nature,  and  Macfarren  contrib- 
inilaby,  “You  Spotted  Snakes,”  in  which 
and  restricted  zoological  interest  are 
r combined. 

a pi-a-ure  to  hear  the  Cecilia  in  such  con- 
n,r  me  ba.anco  ami  the  march  of  the  parts 
lore  cieariy  ooserved,  and  the  quality  of 
at.  1 toe  ooscrvanco  of  dynamics  carry 
■t  m. , oruy  than  when  the  singers  are 
i-  d in  orchestral  floods.  Nor  is  it  loo 
lo  -a  r i e.t  an  a lrn.ra  do  performance  ol 
s i.ul.adv  is  more  to  the  ere  lit  of  tho 
a than  is  an  anxious  reading  of  such  a 
as  Par.  .isc  and  the  Puri. ’’with  ocea- 
. tad v or  go-as-you-pioaso  epi- 
evening  tu  concert  was  thoroughly 


al 


_ many  who  at  ti.  t end  of  the  season. 
I and  Hazed  by  orche*' . al  crash's  and 
arte  pyrotechnics,  realized  ihat,  after  all. 

' the  noblest,  the  most 

tt  a I instruments  The  singing  of  the 
• generally  excellent.  At  times  there 
iu  intonation,  as  in  Bartlett's ’"l  ho 
•ui  it.  tins  case  there  was  ample  ux- 
k.'iuartette  is  unnecessarily  difficult 
. of  the  composer  does  not  excuse 
" pf  nis  w.vje.  1 lie  chorus  lrom 
: litl^Bs "fa  so  pleased  the 


Mrs.  Wyman  leaves  this  town  next  week,  and 
she  will  not  bo  heard  here  for  two  or  three  years, 
us  she  proposes  to  study  in  far  is  ior  the  stage. 
Her  departure  and  her  absence  win  be  sincerely 
mourued  uy  all  who  appreciate  taste  and  skill 
in  the  delivery  or  soug  and  ackuowledge  the 
rnignty  power  of  temperament. 

Philip  Hale. 


If  Matthew  Arnold  tvere  now  alive  he 
would  acknowledge  cheerfully  that  culture  i 
exists  in  Chicago,  although  in  his  day  Ober-  | 
mann  was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants. 
Dante  has  been  simplified  for  the  use  of 
children,  and  the  “Inferno  ” appears  in  words  1 
of  two  syllables,  after  the  fashion  of  certain 
favorite  books,  as  “Robinson  Crusoe.”  It 
seems  that  it  is  published  by  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  College.  The  accompanying  I 
object  lessons  are  no  doubt  easily  supplied  ' 
from  local  life  and  conversation. 

It  was  once  said  in  praise  of  the  PlSyersH 
Club  in  New  York  that  a visitor  never  ran ! 
against  an  actor  in  parlor  or  dining  room. 
The  probable  rejection  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling’s application  for  membership  will  with- 
out doubt  add  further  glory  to  the  club. 
When  Mr.  Kipling  was  in  San  Francisco  he 
was  entertained  by  the  Union  Club  of  that 
city,  and  it  is  said  that  he  turned  his  club 
privileges  into  highly  spiced  “copy.”  It  has 
always  been  understood  by  men  of  decency 
that  conversation  within  club  walls  is  in  a 
measure  sacred;  certainly,  it  is  not  the  part 
of  the  guest  to  deride  his  host  or  complain 
bitterly  of  the  quality  of  the  pickled  onions. 
Mr.  Kipling’s  mental  peculiarities  and  un- 
happy methods  of  expression  prevent  him 
from  being  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  a club- 
able  man. 

The  pile-driver  is  heard  in  the  Back  Bay 
and  in  the  doubtful  or  neutral  ground  that 
lies  between  that  mysteriously  bounded  quar- 
ter and  the  South  End.  The  apartment 
house  shoots  up  in  the  air  as  suddenly  as 
Jonah’s  Gourd.  The  spot  where  last  week 
boys  sported  amid  the  rubbish  ?s  covered  to- 
day with  a block  fully  equipped  with  speak- 
ing tubes  and  janitors.  Unfortunately,  in 
many  of  these  houses  the  servants’  rooms  are 
in  the  basement,  when  they  could  easily  he- 
otherwise  arranged.  Such  rooms,  practically 
underground,  cannot  be  healthy  for  human 
beings.  The  inevitable  dampness  must  at- 
tack the  joints  and  the  lungs.  Prominent 
Bostonians  lately  urged  asareproaeh  against 
Berlin  that  thousands  of  poor  people  live  in 
the  cellars  of  fine  houses.  It  would  be  singu- 
lar if  in  a few  years  the  taunt  became  a 
boomerang.  And  yet  the  evil  grows  here 
each  day. 

/ cf  rf'y  ^ 

TO  ElkOPi:  A >I»  R.UK. 

Within  the  recollection  of  men  now  living 
; a journey  was  a momentous  event.  The 
traveler  set  his  house  in  order  and  made  his 
will.  He  laid  his  plans  as  a General  plots  a 
campaign.  Leave-taking  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren was  an  anticipation,  a full-dress  re- 
hearsal of  the  final  farewell.  He  invoked  the 
prayers  of  the  church.  During  his  absence 
; he  was  as  out  of  reach  as  though  he  were  ex- 
amining the  social  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mars.  His  return  from  far-off  lands 
was  welcomed  as  the  return  of  Lazarus. 
Thanks  were  offered  iu  the  presence  of  the 
congregation.  He  was  pointed  out  as  he 
walked  in  the  street.  His  tombstone  was 
viewed  curiously  by  children  who  were  taken 
to  the  graveyard  for  Sunday  exercise. 

Cannibals  and  shipwrecks,  sharks  and 
swarthy  skins,  waving  palms  and  tropic 
odors,  northern  twilights  and  foreign 
tongues,  crowded  cathedrals  and  cold  picture 
galleries — these  stirred  adventurous  men  to 
wanderings.  Now  that  steam  and  electricity 
are  in  a measure  obedient  to  man,  the 
romantic  charm  of  travel  has  well-nigh  dis- 
appeared. Damascus  seems  no  more  remote 
than  St.  Louis;  Romo  and  Rouse's  Point  are 
halting  places  for  railway  passengers;  Carls- 
bad is  preferred  to  Saratoga;  and,  like  Syd- 
ney Smith's  friend,  we  all  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  the  Equator.  Not  to  have  seen  a 
European  city  is  in  these  days  a distinction. 

The  vacation  is  short,  and  much  must  be 
done.  The  sick  man  obeys  his  physician  and 
seeks  sea  air.  Cooped  in  a record-breaking 
steamship,  he  is  siiot  across  the  Atlantic  as 
from  a cannon,  and  the  land  breezes  of  New 
York  and  Liverpool  mingle  with  the  winds 
of  mid-ocean.  One  man  studies  the  Irish 
question  in  a London  chop  house;  another 
examines  the  condition  of  foreign  laborers, 
from  the  top  of  an  omnibus ; a third  sees  tin 
famous  works  of  art,  and,  on  his  return  ’ 
brings  them  to  mind  and  distinguishes  themj 
by  U>°  titles  of  the  photographs.  He  that 
inf  ,v  i < w . lor.ii  hangs  for  thirt; 

a crowd.'1  street  cal 
trap  rails  at  the  acccmodi 
mS  v-.  /fil  in  Paris  or  Berlin.  Tli 
•annot  name  the  capital  cities 
th  emulation  of  h\.  1. 

cal  and  both 


condition  of  fo 
Paris  are  tliic! 

French  have  n 
overcharged  b; 
speak  English,  and  as  lie  entered  a church  he 
was  confronted  by  a beggar : the  Italians  are 
therefore  bandits  and  their  government  is  a 
mockery.  The  only  agreeable  people  seen  by 
another  were  Americans  who  belonged  to  the 
same  political  party. 

It  is  possible  that  the  facility  of  travel  ha? 
taken  away  any  advantages  derived  from 
temporary  exile.  A cabin  ticket  is  bought  as 
carelessly  as  a postal  card.  The  only  prepara- 
tion is  a matter  of  flannels.  There  is  a 
beaten  track  and  it  is  followed.  The  life  is 
spent  chiefly  in  hotels  frequented  by  Amer- 
icans, and  ice  and  elevators  are  the  first  sub- 
jects of  investigation.  The  real  vacation  is 
taken  perforce  after  the  anxiety  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  trip.  The  reward  of  the  out- 
lay is  too  often  only  a profound  conviction 
that  this  country  is  the  only  land  fit  for  the 
habitation  of  man.  Nor  is  tnis  to  be  de- 
plored, if  the  ancients  were  right  in  declar- 
ing that  a man  should  travel  so  that  he  niigh  t 
thereafter  be  content  to  stay  at  home. 


.There  is  joy  at  Yale.  For  Mr.  “Bob” 
Cook  has  arrived  in  New  Haven,  and  the 
rehearsals  for  the  annual  New  London  com- 
edy are  already  called.  Mr.  Cook's  mono- 
logue, which  opens  the  piece,  is  unchanged, 
and  the  familiar  lines  are  without  variation. 
“Individually  the  men  have  a good  many 
bad  faults,  and  they  have  not  yet  rowed  a 
fast  stroke.  Several  of  the  men  get  badly 
out  of  form,  and  they  are  none  too  strong.’’ 
In  spite  of  these  ominous  remarks,  the  “gen- 
tlemen of  the  incoming  class  ” should  not 
back  Harvard  too  heavily. 


For  years  the  gout  has  been  counted  the 
disease  of  the  high  livers,  the  lazy  and  the 
sluggishly  minded.  But  there  is  a new  light, 
and  Dr.  Pze  Smith  says  it  is  not  the  result  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  for  it  is  rare  in  Scotland ; 
nor  do  wines  superinduce  it,  for  it  is  rare  in 
Spain  and  Italy ; and  the  beer-drinkers  of 
Munich  and  Vieuna  know  it  not.  According 
to  him  it  is  a proud  distinction,  for  it  “belongs 
to  the  most  civilized  times  and  nations,  to  the 
stronger  sex,  to  the  most  vigorous  period  of 
life,  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  to 
the  most  able.”  And  so  another  popular  de- 
lusion is  attacked,  if  it  is  not  yet  destroyed, 
and  the  gout  must  be  classed  with  William 
Tell  and  Lucrezia  Borgia.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Dr.  Johnson  once  wrote  Dr.  Tay- 
lor as  follows:  “My  opinion  is  that  I have 
drunk  too  little,  and  therefore  have  the  gout, 
for  it  is  of  my  own  acquisition,  as  neither  my 
father  bad  it,  nor  my  mother.”  At  the  same 
time  Johnson  was  immoderate  in  all  things, 
and  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  “a  har- 
dened and  shameless  tea-drinker.” 

It  appears  from  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
Aryan  Theosophical  Society  of  New  York 
that  when  we  all  become  Mahatmas,  the 
millennium  Will  not  be  far  off.  The  Mahat- 
ma is  a man  who  enjoys  the  doubtful  priv- 
ilege of  thousands  of  re-incarnations.  He 
can  go  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  to  liim  the  tele- 
graph is  a slow  means  of  communication.  lie 
can  produce  rain,  and  arrange  such  little  af- 
fairs as  a plenteous  crop.  According  to  an 
entertaining  lecturer  ou  the  subject,  there 
are  Mahatmas  in  Broadway  every  day,  but 
the  careless  observer  does  not  notice  them. 
“ They  don’t  want  notoriety.” 

/*T.  «=i 
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CAUSERIE. 


Concerning  Dancing  as  a 
Church  Rite, 


How  it  Became  an  Abhorred 
Thing  of  Evil. 


^he 


Contrary  Opinions  of  Good 
and  Wise  Men. 


Although  many  sincere.  Clirlstiail 
denominations  look  askew  al  danc 
amusement  is  often  tho  subject  cl  d| 
a conference,  the  dance  has  at  tin 
Christians  as  well  as  pagans,  beeti 
sacred  rite ; and,  when  the  woJ 
and  women  danced  together  j 
- f the  Divine  Being,qirf 
onsider  the  ?aja^»orj| 
j ’bes:  to  compare  V -1  v<j 
heav;  £yeii  Baya:j_ 
-erfora 


[ hmLno  theatre  and  no  dramatic 
until  llcrod  the  Grout  built  in 
.so  for  shows,  to  the  grief  of  the 
Hut  they  were  Indefatigable 

^ ut  doubt  they  imnrovoifin  the 
art  during  the  captivity  In  Egypt,  for  the  mule 
rioters’  around  the  golden  calf  hod  surely  seen 
•lie  worship  of  the  hull  Apis.  No  sooner  had 
vhey  crossed  the  Red  Sea  than  Miriam  took  a 
timbrel  in  licr  hand  and  led  the  women  in  the  | 
dance  of  exultation.  Thu  writers  of  psalms  i 
called  on  Israel  to  praise  Jehovah  s namo  in  the 
dance,  ami  J ore  mirth  prayed  for  tn©  revival  oi 
merry  dances,  Kiii£  David  danced  lie  loro  tho 
Lord  with  all  his  might  und  to  the  admiration  of 
»ll  save  Mir hal.  his  wife.  A plane  in  tho  temple 
was  reserved  for  sacred  terpsichorean  norlorm- 
nucas.  Political  events  were  celebrated  by 
ballots.  The  Maccabees,  for  Instance,  mtro- 
Iduood  dances  at  tho  festival  in  honor  of  tlio 
reajtfation  of  tlio  temple.  W onion  danced  , 
about  Judith  as  sue  boro  tho  hoad  of  Ilololoruos. 

In  those  olden  days  Tragedy  often  moved 
amoutf  tho  dancers.  Ih©  daughter  of  Jcphinah 
met  (he  returning  hero  and  ‘lanced  witn  her 
playmates,  not  Knowing  that  by  his  vow  she 
should  bewail  her  virginity  upon  the  mountains. 
Tho  daughters  of  Shiloh  were  busied  in  tho 
dance  when  tlio  children  of  Benjamin  lurked  m 
tlie  vinevards  and  caught  them,  “ every  man  his 
wife  ” The  women  of  Israel  danced  in  welcome 
of  Saul  and  David.  “ and  Saul  eyed  David  from 
that  dav  and  forward.”  Tue  twinkling  feet  of 
tho  daughter  of  ilerodias  danced  away  the  Me 
of  John  tho  Baptist.  ^ 

Dancing  was  allowed  and  oncouragcd  in  tlie 
l services  not  ouly  of  the  early  Christian  church 
| but  in  many  sacred  buildings  and  on  certain 
\ festival  occasions  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
and  even  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  old 
Christian  temples  tlio  choir  was  tho  place  wboro 
the  priests  led  the  liolv  danco  in  the  presence 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  congregation. 
Bishops  opened  those  religious  balls  anil  were 
called  praosulos.  One  of  the  early  Fathers  (le- 


according  to  Theodosius,  danced  in  the 
church  and  near  the  graves  of  martyrs; 

, each  festival  had  its  peculiar  hymn 
1 and  dance.  Basilius  urged  the  faithful  in 
this  pursuit  as  a preparation  lor  tlie 
noblest  enjoyment  of  the  angels  in  heaven. 
Cardinals  and  Bishops  in  later  years  claimed  the 
privilege  of  leading  in  court  balls.  lhe  Coun- 
l oil  of  Trent  in  1502  was  oponed  by  a ball  of  | 
/'  great  magnificence,  after  tho  divine  blossing 
was  invoked.  Ill  the  middle  of  tho  seventeenth 
century  the  townsfolk  of  Limoges  danced  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Leonard,  the  feast-day  of  Saint 
Martial,  and  at  the  end  of  each  psalm  they  sang  ; 
in  place  of  the  Gloria  Patri,  “Saint  Martial,  j 
pray  for  us.  and  we  will  dance  for  you.”  i ather  j 
Sleuestrier  in  1682  saw  iU  French  cathedrals  , 
canons  and  choir  children  dancing  together,  > 
and  occasionally  they  .were  masked.  I ho 

canonization  of  Cardinal  Borromee  was  cole-  ! 
brated  at  Lisbon  by  costly  dances,  and 
the  beatification  of  Loyola  was  sig- 
nalized at  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette 
by  an  ambula  ory  ballet.  Under  the  popedom 
of  Leo  X.  religious  ballets  were  tho  fashion.  A 
favorite  subject  was  the  parable  of  the  wise  and 
the  foolish  virgins.  Court  ladies  carried  burn- 
ing and  empty  lamps.  Tho  lamps  were  of  silver, 
and  they  were  cunningly  wrought.  In  tlie  time 
of  Charles  IX.  danco  music  was  taken  from 
psalm  melodies.  In  pious  Germany  the  maidens 
and  young  men  beat  their  feet  on  the  ground  to 
chorals.  There,  too.  the  sacred  ballet  nourished. 
In  Hamburg  in  a religious  play  called  Hie 
Birth  oi  Jesus,”  after  the  scene  whore  Joseph 
was  refused  room  in  the  inn  on  account  of  the 
crowd  of  tax  collectors  present,  there  was 
a joyful  danco  of  peasants  who  had 
already  paid  their  _ dues.  Saiut-Mery 
makes  the  astonishing  statement  that 
the  vile  dance  of  Congo  origin,  the  Chica,  was 
seen  in  the  churches  of  Spanish  America  as  late 
as  1800.  Choir  boys  dance  to-day  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Seville.  Sacred  dances,  furthermore, 
gave  birth  to  two  religious  sects,  the  flagel- 
lants of  the  middle  ages  who  danced  and 
flogged  themselves,  and  the  Jumpers,  who 
danced  until  they  foil  to  the  ground,  and  were 
then  prepared  to  listen  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

» 

% * 

It  i3  true  that  from  the  earliest  Christian  clays 
until  now  there  has  been  violent  opposition 
against  dancing  in  any  form  and  under  all  con- 
ditions. Tlio  opinion  of  the  Homans  that  it  was  a 
S candalous  practice  and  unbecoming  a sober 
fund  prudent  person  was  freely  quoted.  Gregory 
r Nazianzen,  an  eloquent  divine,  refused  to  at- 
tend a wedding  where  there  was  dancing. 
Chrysostom  wrote,  “Where  there  is  dancing  the 
devil  is  present.”  Cyprian  said,  * The  dance  is 
a circle,  and  its  centre  is  tlie  devil. 
Gregory  IIL  and  Zac n arias  II.  thundered 
against  the  amusement.  A Breton  folk-song 
voiced  the  feeling  of  the  church  when  it  re- 
minded too  maiden  whose  feet  itched  of  tlie 
daughter  of  Ilerodias,  saying.  W lien  thou  seest 
i dancing  think  of  the  bloody  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  on  tho  charger,  amt  bullish  longiug  wnl 
not  till  thy  sou!.'1  There  was  a German  proverb. 
"No  dance  Whore  the  devil  does  not  cur!  his  tail. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  the  favorite  pas- 
time of  Satan  to  appear  at  a ball  as  a handsome, 
tastefuUv-dressed  young  man,  and  ho  ran  off 
with  the  most  reckless  dancer.  Pretty  Ursule 
disappeared  in  this  manner  at  Lay  bach  in  1507. 
At  times  he  preferred  to  play  tho  fiddle,  and  his 
uoiving  was  so  vigorous  that  the  dancers  kept 
on  till  they  died.  Divine  vengeance  leu  on 
these  frivolous  men  and  women.  Satan  was 
allowed  to  drive  them  to  frenzy,  and  they  were 
trouoled  with  the  disease  known  as  tlie  dance 
of  St.  Guy  or  St.  Vitus. 


There  were  protestations  in  every  land  and  m 
every  age.  The  Albigoiises  and  Waldenses  were 
pecu.iariy  bitter  against  dancing.  Hut  men  of 
all  beeis  joined  m tlie  crusade.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  many  were  so  offended  because  it 
1 was  forbidden  in  the  Reformed  churches,  that 
it  made  them  unwilling  to  join  with  them. 
Lambert  Daueau  called  tlie  dance  a composi- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  poison  invented  by  the 
devil."  The  Abbe  Hulot  laughed  at  rhetoric  in 
his  anger,  and  described  it  as  ' the  breakers  of 
innocence,  the  tomb  of  modesty,  the  theatre  of 
all  worldly  vanities  and  the  triumph  of  all 
passions.”  n 

* « 

Dancing  was  particularly  abhorred  by  so 
many  because,  as  they  sincerely  believed,  it 
was  a feature  of  the  Devil’s  Sabbath.  It  was 
the  current  opinion  that  after  his  earthly  sub- 
jects had  riddeu  through  the  air  and  arrived  at 
tho  meeting  place  and  paid  homage  to  the  toad, 
or  crow,  or  black  cat  with  lion  claws,  or  iour- 
liorned  goat  (his  favorite  shape),  there  were 
sacrilegious  services  followed  by  a banquet  ! and 
then  the  ball  began.  If  a partner  was  wanting,  a 
male  or  female  demon  was  quickly  supplied. 
The  dancers  bore  torches  of  black  pitch.  Some- 
times a girl  danced  with  a frog.  Jeannette 

■ ' ( ,badie  saw  Mrs.  de  Martioalsereua  dance 

■ ' { h four  at  the  same  time.  Satan  played  the 
‘ lin.  rarely  the  Dag-pipo;  although  that 

vned  German  monk.  Abraham  a SancLv- 
t,  proved  conclusively  that  the  favorite  in- 
cut of  the  demon  was  tho  pagan  lyre.^ 


/Those  d, 

how-  laughs  or  shad 

books  by  the  good  and  left 

t actio  und  horrible  scones.  Hut  pamphlets 
against  dancing  are  not  unknown  eveu  in  the 
fag  end  of  our  own  cumury.  and  sermons 
against  such  amusements  rest  quietly  on  the 
shelves  of  our  Public  Library.  The  waltz 
shocked  Hyron.  The  modern  Greeks  have  sa- 
tires against  halls.  Some  who  sen  no  sin  in  the 


act  of  dancing  call  it  a ridiculous  lolly  arid 
Mr..  Es 

■ I _ ight  of  “ a inuvnitlo 

in  Bumps  anil  silk  stockings,  iiounuiiig, skipping. 


I 1 ly  a 

agree  with  Mr.  Escot,  tho  duturiorntionlst.  in 
thinking  that  the  sight  of  " a magnificent  beau 


swinging,  capering  and  throwing  himself  uuo 
ton  thousand  altitudes,  til!  Ills  face  glows  with 
fever  and  distils  perspiration,"  is  unpleasant. 

And  yet  good  men  in  all  ages  have  coun- 
tenanced tho  art.  Lucian  regarded  it  as  “an 
elegant  thing,  which  cliccrujth  up  tho  mind, 
exerclsoth  the  body,  doliglits  tlio  spectators, 
which  luuclielh  many  comely  gestures,  equally 
affecting  the  ears,  eves  amt  soul  itself.”  Plutarch 
did  not  contemn  it.  .Socrates  learned  late  in 
Hie.  i’lato  would  have  (lancing  schools,  in  his 
Commonwealth.  Tho  learned  bcaltger  was  an 
accomplished  dancer.  Dr.  Juhusou  took  a few 


lessons,  but  lie  could  never  “mako  a pro- 
ficiency.” Beethoven  was  Industrious  in  his 
endeavor,  but  he  could  not  keep  step.  Even  111 
the  century  when  the  outcry  was  loudest,  danc- 
ing was  considered  "a good  thing  in  tho  Nether- 
lands Pocauso  it  kept  people  from  drinking  after 
meals.”  On  tlio  other  hand  Petrarch  called  it 
"a  vain,  a voluptuous  and  hurtful  thing:  foolish 
women  and  effeminate  men  turning  and  twist- 
ing about,  jumping  backward  and  forward  artd 
on  all  sides  like  persons  boroaved  or  wit:  weari- 
ness of  tho  whole  body  as  well  as  giddiness  of 
the  head:  surfeits  and  death,  most  common 
| effects.” 

So  might  authorities  be  cited  on  either  side 
and  without  end.  But  youth  mocks  at  saws. 
The  commands  of  the  church,  the  warnings  of 
tho  wise,  the  expense  of  time  and  money— those 
are  things  of  naught  when  the  fiddle  is  played 
discreetly  and  it  "appuareth  to  make  hot 
weather  cool,  and  cola  weather  warm  and  tem- 
perate that  is,  when  its  strings  have  " young 
maidens  tied  invisibly  to  tlie  end  of  them,  jerk- 
ing thorn  up  and  down  in  a strange  fashion  be- 
fore one’s  eves,  and  unless  one  taketh  due 
caution,  wafting  their  hair  unon  one’s  face.” 
And  even  tho  jaded  Preacher  of  Jerusalem  ad- 
mits that  there  is  a time  to  dance.  • 

Philip  Hale. 


-/  (JL 


A New  York  physician  whose  peace  and 
quietness  was  disturbed  by  various  musical 
instruments  used  by  heartless  amateurs 
across  the  way  complained  to  a policeman, 
who  advised  the  doctor  to  move  from  the 
neighborhood.  He  then  went  to  the  police 
station,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Mayor,  who 
in  turn  sent  him  to  the  Health  Department. 
A sanitary  inspector  is  now  at  work  and  will 
report  in  due  time  on  the  effect  of  musical 
germs  on  the  community.  They  order  these 
things  better  in  certain  towns  of  Germany, 
where  practice  on  a musical  instrument  Is 
confined  to  fixed  hours,  and  during  that  time 
the  windows  must  be  closed. 

There  is  talk  in  Springfield  of  girl  tele- 
graph messengers.  A ‘‘leading  telegrapher” 
says,  “it  would  iucrease  the  business  wonder- 
fully,” and  he  has  already  planned  a desira- 
ble uniform  in  which  the  pockets  are  con- 
veniently placed.  Women  in  South  Ameri- 
can cities  have  shown  marked  capacity  as 
conductois  of  street  cars,  but  it  is  yet  to  be 
proved  that  they  have  tlie  requisite  wind  for 
the  swift  carrying  of  dispatches.  The  pro- 
posal, however,  may  quicken  the  leaden 
j heels  of  the  boys  already  employed. 

Walking  in  the  streets  of  the  town  is  beset 
with  dangers  at  each  corner.  The  rights 
of  the  pedestrian  are  less  respected  day  by 
day,  whether  he  goes  afoot  for  exercise,  or 
following  the  example  of  the  Wesleys  thus 
I saves  the  more  money  for  the  poor.  In  olden 
times  the  walker  went  armed ; but  the  rush 
of  the  electric  car  and  the  charge  of  the 
bicycle  are  more  deadly  and  more  to  be 
feared  than  masked  footpad  lurking  in  alley 
or  galloping  horse  of  gallant  highwayman,  i 
In  such  a street  as  Columbus  avenue  the  ap- 
| proach  of  the  bicycle  is  almost  noiseless,  ' 
and  too  often  the  rider  gives  no  signal.  The 
female  of  this  species  of  amusement-seeker 
| is  particularly  negligent  in  this  respect. 
Charles  Lamb,  praising  city  life,  once  spoke 
' of  “the  sweet  security  of  the  streets";  this 
phrase  to  our  town  dwellers  is  heavy  with 
irony.  In  certain  foreign  towns  the  man 
that  is  knocked  down  by  a hurrying  vehicle 
is  fined;  and  it  Is  not  impossible  that  in  a 
few  years  such  stringent  regulations  may 
here  be  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  artificial 
locomotion. 

■ » »•»*<•(  >*»»*»'  avvii'ivn  a^>avi\  /U  V. 

1 Mr.  William  Gericke  conducted  a performance 
of  Haydn’s  " Seasons  ” last  Saturday  oveuingm 
Vienna. 

Tlio  first  number  of  a monthly  music,  journal, 
call  i "The  Organ,”  was  issued  last  week.  It 
is  u„.'oled  to  matters  of  interest  to  organists 
The  present  number  contains  an  interesting 
sketcli  of  Haupt  and  organ  pieces  by  Beyer. 

. Boeley  and  Salome.  The  editor  and  publislier 
, is  Everett  E.  Truette  oi  this  city. 

Verdi  is  reported  to  have  praised  Mascagni 
I not  only  for  his  talent  but  for  the  bringing  into 
I repute  of  operas  of  reasona.  le  length.  "One  oi 
our  lailiugs  was  the  esidless  grand  opera  which 
filled  up  an  entire  evening.  We  were  constant- 
ly obliged  to  contrive  to  make  music  for  lour 
and  a half  hours.  Hence  the  introduction  of 
great  choruses,  superfluous  scenic  appointments 
and  other  things  that  had  little  to  do  with  the 
plot  But  here  is  a man  with  a one  or  two-act 
opera  without  this  pompous  stuff,  and  the  action 
does  not  ffag  for  a moment.” 


fauiii 

advertising:  . _ 

"During  her  recent  stay  at  serlHo  

Hank  was  tho  object  of  a strange  ovation  on  tlio 
part  of  the  girls,  of  the  Inure  cigarette  factory 
there.  Home  of  the  girls,  who  bad  sung  in  tho 
chorus  of  i lie  opera,  recognize  1 the  turnons  Car- 

liii’ii.  iini!  tin'  ii.'iviul  In  r among  her 

would. uo  colleagues  spread  like  wildfire  among 
tho  gay  cigurreras.  Tooy  surrounded  the  prune.  1 
iionna,  clapping  their  hands  and  singing  the 
Took  a while  to  true  the  prluia 


Habanera, 
donna  Irum 


th 


e enthusiastic  crowd.” 


The  New  Vork  Times  quotes  Mrs.  Marchosl, 
the  slngiilff  teaclit  r in  1‘aris.  os  saying  that  the 
reason  Urn  American  girls  were  so  succo  siul  us 
singers  was  ueoauso  a#  children  they  wore  nev«r 
afraid  to  speak  out.  Their  loud  and  unheal- 
bating  speech  nad  kept  tho  vocal  chords  facllo, 
used  to  wurk,  so  that  when  tho  occasion  fur 
training  came  they  responded  quickly  and  stood 
tho  necessary  wear  and  tear  of  practice.  The 
English  girl,  on  tlie  contrary,  as  a child  Is  taught 
not  ouly  to  speak  low,  but  to  restrain  her  uilor- 
ance— enthusiasm  and  vivacity  being  underbred. 
The  result  is  mat  her  voice,  although  so  agree- 
aide  in  quality,  is  monotonous,  and  that  her 
vocal  organs,  having  been  lung  kept  within  Jim- 
its,  accomplish  with  difiiculty  tne  wide  range 
required  in  binging.  In  this  connection  it  is  well 
to  nuto  tho  (act  that  Marchosl  proposes  to  come 
to  our  country  this  fall  to  give  lessons. 


Mr.  Staats’3  Clarinet  Recital. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Staats,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Virginia  P. 
Marwick  and  Messrs.  Arthur  Foote  and  l>itz 
Giese,  gave  a chamber  concert  in  Mason  and 
Hamlin  Hall  last  evening.  Tho  announcem  int 
that  a now  work  by  Bralims  would  bo  played  for 
tlie  first  time  in  America  drew  many  of  the 
faithful.  The  trio  for  clarinet,  ’cello  and  piano- 
forte  appeared  in  1801,  together  with  a quin- 
tetto  for  strings  and  clarinet.  The  latter  work 
is  called  by  some  tho  most  important  chamber 
music  that  Brahms  lias  yet  produced,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  its  companion,,  the  trio, 
is  a disappointment.  Tho  first  movement  seefi»s 
thematically  uninteresting,  and  the  skill  shown 
in  the  elaboration  does  not  make  one  forget  the 
dullness  of  tho  musical  thought.  The  adagio 
abounds  in  dialogue  between  the  ’cello  and 
tho  clarinet,  and  tho  alternate  sontencof  ajre 
akin  to  the  phrases  of  Ollendorf  in  brevity-atlS-i 
lack  of  logical  sequence.  The  third  movement' 
is  tho  most  pleasing,  and  the  chief  theme  has 
charaoter.  Tho  linalo  is  manufactured  to  iuit 
the  necessity  of  the  occasion.  There  is  through- 
out tho  work,  and  perhaps  inevitably,  a monot- 
ony of  tone  color:  nor  are  the  most  effective 
tones  of  tho  clarinet  skillfully  employed.  It  is 
true  that  the  performance  was  uot  all  that 
could  have  boon  desired.  The  scratching  bf  Mr. 
Giese.  as  well  as  an  occasional  originality  in  his 
reading  of  the  sentences  of  the  composer,  tm-  , 
paired  the  effect  of  the  ensemble.  This  last 
epistle  of  Johannes  to  the  Braomites  was 
listened  to  with  respect,  but-  tho  sentiments  in- 
spired  by  his  words  found  vent  in  expressions  of 
! moderate  rapture. 

The  other  numbers  were  the  Beethoven  trio, 
op.  11,  for  clarinet,  ’cello  and  pianoforte,  in 
which  a melody  from  Welgi’s  opera  Gli 
. Amori  Marinari,”  was  used,  and  two  move- 
ments from  Weber’s  duo  concertant  for  clarinet 
| and  pianoforte.  The  performance  of  these  num- 
bers was  moro  to  be  praised  than  was  tho  pc 
I formanco  of  the  Brahms  trio.  Sir.  Staats  ili 
played  an  agreeable  tone;  his  playing  , 
bravura  passages  was  generally  excellent  at 
his  phrasing  was  musicianliko.  He  was  loudl 
applauded  after  the  Weber  number. 

Mrs.  Marwick  sang  “Ah!  Rondi  Mi,”  from 
Rossi’s  "Mitrane,”  Buck’s  “Sunset”  and 
ICucken’s  “ Heaven  Hath  Shed  a Tear,”  v i ■ 
clarinet  obligato.  Nattiro  gavo  her  a f. 
voice.  Her  studies  liavo  been  apparently  l 
directed,  for  she  sings  " in  the  nose  ” and  ta 
breath  with  injury  to  tho  phrase. 

Philip  ILcl 

NOTES.  ' 

Mrs.  Jennie  Patrick  Walker  sang  the  sopi 
solo  part  in  ” St.  Paul”  at  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
Monday  evening. 

Miss  Emma  Eames  sang  In  London  Monr 
evening  as  Santuzz.i  in  " Cav&kria  Rustiear 
Gounod’s  "Philemon  and  Baucis”  was  g> 
the  same  night,  with  Montariol  as  Pliilem. 

Patti  will  come  back  to  us  in  November 
the  management  of  Marcus  Mayer. 

Mr.  S.  N.  Dickerman  of  Ward  25  has  a re. 
as  a public  singer  worthy  of  mention.  He 
been  well  known  in  musical  circles  for  tho  i 
2f>  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  Mozart  Mi 
Quartette  for  six  years  and  of  the  Boylstc 
Club  for  thirteen  years.  Ho  has  hoepjv , 
in  concert  with  Ole  Bull.  Albani^S^V^ 
Emma  Thursby  and  other  ce!ebnrtosr“ig£^_' 

20  consecutive  years  of  church  choir  singing  1 
novor  missed  a service  on  account  of  physic, 
disability. 

Friends  of  Wagner  in  Stockholm  propose 
build  a theatre  where  his  works  can  bo  given 
the  Swedish  language.  It  will  be  under  th' 
ruction  of  the  Singer  EltnblaJ. 

The  theatre  "Alla  Fcwnlce”  in  Ver 
scon  celebrate  its  centenary.  The  atri 
be  renovated,  and  the  busts  of  Ko; 

Verdi  will  ho  placed  over  tho  doors  of  i 

The  Earl  of  Dysart  will  repeat  his  pi 
ebration  of  Wagner's  birthday  Mb 
concert  will  be  almost  entirely  voca' 
will  extend  his  invitation  to  the  ru> 

Wagner  Society,  and  Carl  Armbr. 
root  tho  music,  whioh  will  include  ex.  j. 
"Tristan  und  Isolde.” 

Miss  Titiens,  niece  of  Therese  Titiens, 
cep  tod  an  engagement  in  Mr.  Arthur  ) 

Opera  Company  to  sins  loading  soprano  • 
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The  stinging  and  disagreeable  nettle  has 
been  chiefly  used  as  a symbol  of  reproach 
ever  since  Solomon  saw  it  in  the  field  of  the 
slothful  and  in  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void 
of  understanding.  It  now  appears  that  it  is 
a combination  of  “ valuable  food  and  spring 
physic,”  as  well  as  a means  of  curing  rheu- 
matic gout  by  flagellation.  Housekeepers 
well  bo  interested  in  the  Scotch  manner  of 
preparing  it  for  the  table:  “The  young  tops 
are  boiled  till  quite  tender;  then  part  of  the 
liquor  while  boiling  is  poured  on  to  and 
mixed  up  with  a basin  of  oat  flour  to  make  a 
stiff  porridge.  This  is  called  ‘brose,’  and 
constitutes  the  first  course.  The  remainder 
of  the  liquor  and  the  nettles  in  it  are  beaten 
. up  together  and  a little  pepper  and  salt 
added  (sometimes  a little  butter,  cold  p t 
toes  or  other  vegetables  are  also  added),  anu 
so  a thick  soup  is  prepared,  which  is  eaten 
with  break  or  oatcake  as  the  second  course.” 
if  the  nettles  are  used  simply  as  a boiled  veg- 
• ' M e soli; l ie  salts  are  wasted. 


• Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  is  a man  of 
decided  courage.  In  an  address  to  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  London  he  attacks  the  abuse 
of  the  education  of  the  young  girl.  He 
claims  that  as  the  weight  of  the  female, 
brain  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  body,  and  as  the  specific  gravity  of  gray 
matter  is  less  in  the  female  brain  than  in  the 
male  brain,  therefore  the  woman  should  not 
pursue  her  studies  assiduously.  This 
argument  is  not,  however,  of  as 
serious  importance  as  the  grave  charge 
brought  by  Sir  James  against  high  schools 
for  girls.  “Some  of  their  methods  are 
capable  of  leading  to  great  evils.” 
He  saw  lately  a score  of  graduates  from 
a celebrated  college.  “Many  of  them  had  a 
stooping  gait  and  withered  appearance, 
shrunk  shanks  and  spectacles  on  nose.” 
And  he  then  makes  this  impassioned  plea: 
"Let  us  conserve  the  beauty  of  our  English 
girls  very  jealously.  I would  rather  they 
remained  ignorant  of  logarithms  than  that 
they  lost  a jot  of  it.”  Sir  James  is  evidently 
one  of  those  fine  old  conservatives  who  be- 
lieve that  women  were  created  solely  for  the 
delectation  of  the  eyes  of  man.  A glance  at 
the  girls  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges 
would  show  him  that  his  experience  was  a 
painful  exception,  for  education  does  not 
necessarily  turn  a thing  of  beauty  into  an 
inspirer  of  horror. 

h\  "2- 

THE  SEWOrr.K  EXILE. 

The  time  for  the  summer  exodus  ap- 
j proaches  rapidly,  and  the  thought  thereof  in 
many  a household  breeds  domestic  strife.  It 
is  possible  that  he  who  “ loves  his  health 
| must  often  shift  places,  and  make  choice  of 
such  as  are  wholesome,  pleasant  and  con- 
venient;” an  east'  matter  for  the  man  of 
wealth.  Even  in  early  days  when  the  air 
was  breathed  by  fewer  of  our  race,  the  Kings 
of  Persia  had  summer  and  winter  houses  ; each 
noble  Roman  exchanged  the  hot  town  for  liis 
villa;  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  alternately 
lolled  at  his  ease  in  his  14  several  houses,  all 
furnished.  The  rich  man  of  our  day  goes  to 
his  sea  cottage  or  mountain  farm  house,  at- 
tended by  his  family,  as  easily  as  to  his  busi- 
ness. The  comforts  necessary  to  his  life  fol- 
low him. 

But  to  the  man  who  gains  a limited  income 
by  steady  work  the  problem  of  tbe  summer 
assumes  sphinx-like  proportions,  and  by  the 
answer  he  often  courts  destruction.  Take 
I the  case  of  the  dwellers  in  flats  of  moderate 
! price,  the  class  described  by  a well-known 
j humorist  of  Boston  as  “the  folding  Bed- 
| ouins”  of  our  streets.  Jones,  for  instance, 
is  an  industrious  and  an  amiable  citizen.  He 
is  respected  by  his  employer;  lie  is  devoted 
to  his  wife,  and  judicious  in  the  management 
of  his  children.  He  has  a vacation  of  two 
weeks.  Now  his  wife  grows  uneasy  as  the 
days  lengthen,  and  like  the  dying  Falstnff  she 
babbles  of  green  fields.  The  city  air  stifles  her; 
tbe  din  distracts  her;  she  dreads  the  nights; 
and,  worst  of  all,  her  neighbors,  one  by  one, 
depart  for  the  season.  Woman  is  naturally 
nomadic.  Necessarily  confined  for  hours 
within  house  walls  an  l without  diversion, 
she  grows  restless.  Or,  if  quaint  commenta- 
tors may  be  believed,  she  is  the  descendant 
of  that  woman  of  Nod  who  married  Cain 
and  gladly  shared  his  wanderings  until  the 
curse  was  removed. 

The  husband,  like  the  organ  grinder  of 
Leech,  knows  the  value  of  peace,  arid  quiet- 
ness. He  yields  to  her  desire  It  is  true 
hat  the  rent  of  the  flat  must  be  paid  during 
lie  term  of  exile,  but  he  either  hires  a 
vamped  cottage  or  puts  the  family  in  the 
kfnds  of  a boarding  house  keeper.  A good 
.el  is  out  of  the  question.  He  is 
often  persuaded  to  share  the 

and  then  his  daily  life  is 

fj 1 b’  mad  rushes  for  departing 
ic  abnormal  hour;  lie  is 
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he  begins  the  labor  of  the  day.  He  is  obliged 
to  eat  his  dinner  at  noon  in  a crowded  room, 
or  he  is  suspended  before  a counter.  At 
night  he  walks  from  the  station  to  his  borne, 
where  over  a cold  supper  lie  is  expected  to 
furnish  news  of  the  day,  until  the  lamp  is 
lighted  and  the  mosquitoes  gather.  Mean- 
while, how  fares  it  with  the  family  during 
the  absence  of  the  mainstay?  The  hours 
crawl  at  a snail  pace.  The  horse,  the  yacht— 
these  are  pleasures  that  can  be  seldom 
enjoyed.  If  it  is  a boarding  house, 
there  are  sudden  friendships  which  turn  into 
lasting  aversions.  The  dinner  supports  life, 
but  at  the  seaside  the  fish  return  from  a visit 
to  Boston,  and  in  the  country  the  vegetables 
are  dug  from  cans.  Even  the  well  is  under 
suspicion.  The  children,  however,  enjoy  the 
change,  that  is,  if  they  are  normal  young 
animals  with  vigorous  stomachs  and  with  an 
inclination  to  mischief.  Nor  would  the  wife 
admit  that  she  would  be  more  comfortable  in 
her  own  flat,  although  in  the  long  day  her 
thoughts  wander  city-ward.  The  man  finds 
consolation  in  the  thought  of  duty,  mourns 
the  extra  cost,  and  welcomes  secretly  the  re- 
turn. His  only  rest  is  Sunday,  the  favorite 
day  of  “ grand  excursions,”  with  all  the  evils 
that  follow  in  the  train. 

Meanwhile  his  neighbor,  who  speeded  the 
departure  of  his  own  family  and  is  faithful 
to  the  town,  watches  from  house  roof  the 
death  of  the  sun.  Or  iie  saunters  along  the 
pier  and  turns  his  face  to  the  east  wind.  In 
an  open  ear  he  renews  his  youth  at  the  sight 
of  unabashed  courtship.  And,  if  he  is  ad- 
venturous, he  snatches  a fearful  joy  by  cross- 
ing the  Common  in  the  face  of  whizzing 
balls.  He  compares  thermometers  with 
Jones  ancl  chuckles  to  himself.  The  habita- 
tion of  health  is  not  necessarily  an  ocean 
cliff  or  inland  farm,  ancl  wind-swept  Boston 
has  its  pleasures  even  when  the  dog  star 
looks  down  on  us  at  noon. 


The  statute  book  of  New  York  until  a few 
days  ago  preserved  a signal  instance  of 
“middle-age  barbarism.”  Gov.  Flower  lias 
caused  it  to  disappear  by  signing  the  bill 
that  permits  married  women  to  make  con- 
tracts in  their  own  name.  Of  course  the  law 
originated  in  the  theory  that  once  prevailed 
throughout  the  known  world,  viz.,  the  wife 
was  a chattel,  the  property  of  the  husband. 
Now  the  law  recognizes  the  wife  as  an  indi- 
vidual, with  a will  of  her  own,  a fact  that 
has  been  known  by  her  so-called  lord  and 
master  since  the  world  was  new. 


In  January  a singing  society  of  a peculiar 
nature  was  organized  in  New  York.  It  was 
made  up  of  about  fifty  members  of  the 
Working  Girls’  Societies,  and  its  purpose 
was  to  give  a thorough  trainiug  in  reading 
and  singing.  At  the  beginning  few  had 
knowledge  of  music,  but  Tuesday  evening  a 
concert  with  an  excellent  programme  was 
given  with  marked  success..  Such  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  girl  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
This  society  may  be  the  means  of  the  disclos- 
ing of  otherwise  hidden  talent;  it  certainly 
provides  a beneficial  amusement,  and  proba- 
bly keens  some  away  from  the  cheap  and 
dangerous  attractions  of  the  street  and  the 
public  ball. 

— £j  z- 

In  the  year  1800  “ The  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames”  was  organized  in  New  York  for  tbe 
purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  genealogy. 
It  seems  that  since  the  annual  election  of 
officers,  held  this  year,  April  30,  there  has 
been  unpleasant  talk,  and  now  there  is  opon 
dissension.  New  comers  were  disagreeable 
enough  to  raise  points  of  order,  and  thus 
drove  the  presiding  officer  “ nearly  crazy.” 
They  objected  to  the  tellers  at  the  election. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  claimed  that  the 
Secretary,  who  desired  a re-election,  intimi- 
dated many  members  of  the  society  into 
voting  for  her  by  saying  that  if  they  did  not 
they  would  be  socially  “crushed.”  But  it  is 
plain  that  the  real  trouble  is  of  earlier  date, 
in  fact,  congenital;  for  no  female  society 
founded  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  the 
. discovery  and  the  glorification  of  ancestors 
could  hope  for  a peaceful  life  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  remembrance  of  Keppler’s  car- 
toon, in  which  the  400  appeared  at  a fancy 
ball  in  the  costumes  of  their  great-grand- 
parents, should  have  discouraged  the  pro- 
jectors of  “The  Colonial  Dames”  at  the  start. 


Persons  who  are  tempted  to  complain  of 
the  sudden  climatic  changes  of  the  week  and 
to  regard  them  as  disease-inducing,  may  find 
comfort  in  the  reflections  of  Jedediah  Morse, 
D.  D.,  concerning  the  climate  of  New  Eng- 
land. This  “ minister  of  the  congregation  in 
Charlestown,  near  Boston,”  wrote  a century 
ago  a “Geography  Made  Easy,”  and  it 
was  for  years  a famous  book.  According  to 
this  learned  clergyman,  “New'England  has 
a very  healthful  climate.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  one  in  seven  of  the  inhabitants 
iiye  to  the  age  of  70  years ; and  about  one  in 


The  publication  of  the  fact  that  the  little 
cottage  on  Staten  Island  in  which  Garibaldi, 
tbe  Italian  patriot,  lived  during  the  years  of 
exile  in  this  country  is  in  a dilapidated  con- 
dition reminds  many  of  long  forgotten  days, 
and,  no  doubt,  gives  positive  information  to 
the  younger  of  this  generation.  When  the 
Italian  was  banished  from  the  States  of  Sar- 
dinia he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  arrived  at 
New  York  in  the  summer  of  1850;  and,  de- 
clining all  public  honors,  he  lived  modestly 
and  frugally  on  Staten  Island,  earning  his 
livelihood  by  making  candles.  Afterward  he 
was  a sailor  in  the  Pacific  and  returned  to 
New  York  as  master  of  a Peruvian  barque. 
At  present  there  is  a rude  signboard  over  the 
entrance  to  the  cottage,  to  the  effect  that 
Garibaldi,  “the  hero  of  two  worlds,  lived 
here,  an  exile,  from  1851  to  1858.”  It  is  now 
suggested  that  the  homestead  should  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Italian  societies  of  New  York, 
and  such  a memorial  of  the  life  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  modern  Italy  should  certainlv  be 
saved  from  ruin  and  decay.  The  govern- 
ments of  Italian  cities  gladly  mark  by  a tab- 
let the  houses  where  distinguished  foreigners 
lived  or  died. 
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Were  the  Singers  of  Olden 
Days  Without  Faults? 

The  Testimony  of  Pier  Francesco 
Tosi,  Soprano. 


Then,  as  Now,  Applause  Was  With- 
# out  Discrimination. 


, The  general  decay  of  the  art  of  song  has  been 
r for  some  time  the  complaint  of  serious  judges  of 
music,  'that  spasmodic  and  untuueful  decla- 
mation has  usurped  tlio  place  of  bel  canto  is  the 
burden  of  many  criticisms.  The  causes  of  this 
alleged  state  of  affairs  are  given  at  length : The 
ignorance  of  the  teacher;  the  haste  and  the 
superficial  contentment  of  the  pupil ; the  care- 
lessness and  the  lack  of  knowledge  shown  by 
tho  applause  of  the  hearer;  the  abuse  of  the 
voice  by  composers;  the  longing  lor  realism  in 
ail  stage  matters;  the  blunting  of  the  ear  by  the 
modern  preference  for  dissonances;  the  habitual 
employment  of  the  pianoforte,  which  is 
inherently  a compromise  and  an  tui- 
tuneful  instrument;  the  loss  ot  traditions; 
the  fact  that  singing  is  regarded  as  a neces- 
sary accomplishment  which  is  easily  within 
the  reach  of  all  persons  of  wealth;  and  other 
reasons  are  gravely  uigod.  We  arotold  that  the 
process  of  Germanization  lias  corrupted  the 
taste  of  tbe  American  singer  and  the  American 
hearer.  Yet  in  Germany  there  is  the  same  wail 
over  a lost  art.  We  are  told  that  song  is  a native 
of  Italy.  Yet  Italians  shrug  their  shoulders 
when  the  names  of  their  opera  singers  are 
mentioned.  We  are  continually  reminded  of 
the  great  masters  of  song  of  the  17th  and  18lh 
centuries,  whose  voices  are  now  cliolced  with 
dust;  of  t'iQ  men  and  women  of  the  early  dec- 
ades of  this  century  who  sang  in  opera  houses 
before  Wagner  dreamed  of  reformations  cr  of 
trilogies.  But  in  those  golden  days  were  there 
no  complaints,  were  there  no  comparisons 
drawn  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  singers  then 
before  the  public? 

* 

* jfc 

Pier  Francesco  Tosi  was  born  at  Bologna  in 
1847.  He  grew  up  to  be  a soprano  of  great  re- 
nown. He  saug  in  the  different  cities  of  Europe; 
he  was  courtod  by  Kings  and  noole  dames;  he 
was  crowned  with  riches  and  honor.  When  his 
voice  failed  him  he.  taught:  and  even  then  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  day  listened  to  him 
giad.y.  In  1C82  lie  settled  in  London  and  ho 
died  there  in  1727.  In  1723  he  wrote  in  Italian 
a book,  " Opinions  Concerning  Ancient  and 
Modern  Singers,”  that  is  to-day  regarded  by  all 
close  students  of  the  art  of  song  as  a master- 
piece. It  was  first  published  at  Bologna, 
it  was  translated  into  English  by 
Galliard  in  1742,  and  there  was  a second  edition 
in  the  following  year.  Agricola  turned  it  into 
Gorman  in  1757.  In  1S74  Lemaire  translated  it 
into  French.  The  original  and  all  the  transla- 
tions are  now  rare,  and  they  are  seldom  fouud 
even  in  catalogues.  We  know  by  the  testimony 
of  men  who  Knew  him  that  Tosi  was  fair- 
minded  and  lovable.  His  judgments  were  final.  I 
But  Tosi  writes  concerning  his  art  as  though  he  I 
were  a man  of  our  own  day. 

It  is  a little  book,  this  translation  by  Mr.  Gal- 
liard: there  are  184  pages  and  it  is  dedicated  to 
the  Eari  of  Peterborough,  the  friend  of  Dean 
bwift,  who  once  described  him  in  verse. 

“ a skeleton  in  outward  figure, 

Ills  meagre  corps,  though  full  of  vigour, 

Would  halt  behind  him,  were  It  bigger. 

Shines  in  all  climates,  like  a star; 

In  senates  bold,  and  neroe  in  war, 

A land-eoimuaiidcr,  anil  a tar. 

Heroic  actions  early  bred  In, 

Ne'er  to  be  matched  In  modern  reading. 

But  by  his  name-sake  Charles  of  Sweden.” 

It  is  the  same  Peterborough  who  is  introduced  | 
by  Landor  in  imaginary  conversation  with  Will- 
iam Penn.  He  was  fond  of  Tosi;  he  kuew  him 
in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Flanders;  and  he  in- 
vited him  to  his  "delightful  seat  at  Parson's- 
Gfeeu.’t  with  a famous  tulip  tree  in  the  gardeu. 

«• 


I 


I 


> a nloa.Hant  task  to  quoto  freely 
puiarkablo  book  lor  tho  benetlt  oi 

■Shi  sliuren,  bat  M roniino  our- 
le  extracts  which  provo  that  ©von  in 

ainpaBKi  I bo  day  of  unparalleled  kook,  there 
avo^pucTi  fault  nndinis  and  oralaUm  of  tue 
ancient*.  By  the  ancloiiu,  the  olu  writer 
"means  those  who  lived  about  thirty  or  forty 
years  nifot"  Nor  should  any  oue  think  that  lie 
wrote  in  a spirit  of  *elf-conceit,  for  at  the  end  of 
the  hook  he  says : " The  nbusea,  tho  defects  and 
the  errors  divulgred  by  mo  in  these  observation* 
wore  once  almost  all  faults  1 myself  was  guilty 
of  : ami  in  the  flower  of  my  youth,  when  I 
thought  myself  to  no  a great  man,  it  was  not 
easy  tor  mo  to  discover  them.  But  m a more 
mature  age  tho  slow  uudoceit  comes  too  late.  I 
know  l have  sung  ill.  and  'would  1 have  not 
writ  worse!  but  since  i have  suffered  by  my 
ignorance,  let  it,  at  least,  serve  for  a warning  to  j 
amend  those  who  wish  to  sing  well. 

First  of  all.  it  seems  that  tho  teachers  of  that  | 
day  were  not  above  reproach.  **  Let  the  master  i 
hear  with  a «.iainterestod  oar  whether  the  per-  | 
son  desirous  to  learn  hath  a voice  anil  a dispo- 
sition, that  ho  may  not  he  obliged  to  give  a 
strict  account  to  God  of  tho  parent  s money  ill 
spent,  and  tho  injury  done  to  the  child,  by  the 
irreparable  loss  of  time  which  might  have  been 
more  profitably  employed  iu  somo  other  proies- 
sion.  * * * Very  few  modern  masters  refuse 
scholars,  and,  provided  they  are  paid,  little  do 
they  care  if  their  greediness  ruins  the  profes- 
sion." Tosi  openly  charges  some  professors 
■with  ignorance  of  their  own  tongue.  Anain  he 
nltucks  tho  craft  iu  fierce  words,  and 
they  are  worthy  of  most  carotul  atten- 
tion in  these  days,  when  many  who 

I would  be  respectable  in  other  callings 
insist  on  meddling  with  music.  ‘ There  are 
uow-a-days  as  many  masters  as  there  are  pro- 
fessors of  music  m any  kind.  I am  now  speak- 
ing of  those  who  take  upon  them  the  part  of  a 
legislator  in  the  most  finished  part  in  singing, 
and  should  we  then  wonder  that  the  good 
taste  is  near  lost  and  that  the  profession 
is  going  to  rum?  So  mischievous  a pre- 
tension prevails  not  only  # among  tlioso 
who  can  oarely  bo  said  to  sing,  but  among 
the  meanest  instrumental  performers;  who, 
though  they  never  sung,  nor  know  how  touing, 
protend  not  only  to  teach,  but,  to  perfect,  and 
find  some  that  are  weak  enough  to  hot  im- 
posed on."  Nor  do  the  parents  escape.  lhe 
ignorance  of  the  parents  does  not  lei  them  per- 
ceive the  badness  of  tho  voice  of  their  children, 
as  their  necessity  makes  them  believe,  that  to 
sing  and  grow  rich  is  one  and  the  same  thing, 
and  to  learn  music,  it  is  enough  to  have  a pretty 
lace.”  . 

We  heard  not  lonir  ago  and  in  this  town  a 
singer,  who  although  she  olten  sang  distress- 
ingly false,  was  yet  applauded  loudly ; and,  in- 
deed, in  certaiu  quarters  she  awoke  ' noisy 
squeals  of  joy.”  Surely  iu  Tosi’s  time,  llie  in- 
tonation was  carefuily  regarded.  But  he  bears 
witness  as  follows:  "One  who  has  not  a good 
ear.  should  not  undertake  either  to  instruct,  or 
to  sing;  it  being  intolerable  to  hear  a voice  per- 
petually rise  and  tall  discordantly.  One 
that  sings  out  of  tune  loses  all  his  other  per- 
fections. I can  truly  say.  that,  excetit  iu  some 
I few  professors,  the  modern  Intonation  is  very 
bad.”  He,  loo.  complains  of  loreign  influence, 
and  cries  out.  “ Oh.  how  great  a weakness  iu 
those  that  follow  the  example!  Oh,  injurious 
Insult  to  you  modern  singers,  who  submit  to  m- 
, structious  tit  for  children ! ” 


Was  tho  enunciation  better  in  his  day?  If 
the  syllables  are  not  distinguished  the  singer 
deprives  tho  hearer  of  the  greatest  part  of  that 
oeliglit  which  vocal  music  conveys  by  means  of 
the  words.  For,  if  the  words  are  not  heard  so 
as  to  be  understood,  there  will  be  no  great  dif- 
ference between  a human  voice  and  a hautboy. 
This  defect,  t bo1  one  ot  the  greatest,  is  now-a- 
days  more  than  common,  to  the  greatest  dis- 
grace of  tho  professors  and  the  profession 
And. these  words  so  moved  the  sympathy  of 
" J.  Cawse,  1821,'’  whose  name  is  written  in 
the  book  from  which  I quote,  that  lie  under- 
scored them  heavily,  and  iu  ink.  Ivor  were 
the  singers  without  tricks  and  affectations.  One 
trilled  until  "the  eruption  of  an  E viva  I or 
bravo!  from  the  populace.”  Another  showed 
such  cold  indifference  that  ” one  would  believe 
that  the  science  of  music  implored  his  favor,  to 
be  received  by  him  as  his  most  humble  servant. 

A certain  singer  in  repute  had  this  "malicious 
custom:”  he  talked  and  laughed  on  the  stage 
wiili  his  companions,  ” to  induce  the  public  to 
believe  that  such  a singer  who  appeared  tin 
first  time  did  not  de3orvo  h>s  attention,  when  in 
reality  lie  was  atraid  of.  or  envied,  his  gaining 
applause.*’  Another.  " fall  of  himself  from  me 
little  he  had  learned,  was  so  taken  with  his  own 
performance,  that  he  seemed  falling  into 
ecstacv;  pretending  to  lmoososilence  and  create 
wonder,  as  if  li  is  first  note  said  to  the  audience, 
Hear  and  Die:  but  they,  unwilling  to  die,  talked 
loud,  and  perhaps  not  much  to  his  advantage. 
Concerning  singers  who  ” imagined  to  satisfy 
the  public  with  the  magnificence  ot  their 
habits,”  he  remarks  that  " tney  who  have 
notning  but  the  outward  appearance,  pay  that 
debt  to  the  eyes  which  they  owe  to  the  ears. 

**  *■ 

But  piira3iug  was  carefully  considered  by  the 
men  of  old.  And  yet  Tosi  forbids  the  scholar  to 
take  breath  m iho  middle  of  a word.  "An- 
ciently such  cautious  were  not  necessary,  but 
for  the  learners  o',  tho  first  rudiments:  now  the 
abuse,  having  taken  its  rise  in  tile  modern 
schools,  gathers  strength,  and  is  grown  familiar 
with  those  who  protend  to  eminence.  Inere 
are  singers  who  give  pain  to  me  hearer,  as  it 
they  had  an  asthma,  taking  breath  every  mo- 
ment with  difficulty,  as  if  luey  were  breathing 
itieir  last.” 

The  audience  rebuked  such  singers,  no  doubt ; 

in  Tosi’s  timo  the  hearer  was  a man  of  discern- 
ment. But  Tosi  thought  otherwise.  ” There  are 
numbers  who  blindly  applaud  everything  that 
ha-  an  auDearance  of  novelty.  An  audience  that 
applauds  wliat  is  blamable  cannot  justify  faults 
by  their  ignorance;  it  is  the  singer  s part  to  set 
them  right.”  In  another  chapter,  he  speaks  of 
“the  scarcity  of  excellent  performers,  and  the 
stupidity  of  auditors.”  He  was  astonished  at 
" this  bewitched  age,  in  which  so  many  aro 
paid  so  well  for  singing  111.” 

**■> 

It  appeats  then  that  even  when  tho  musical 
firmament  was  resplendent  with  the  glory  of 
stari  of  the  first  magnitude  there  was  com- 
plaint anil  there  was  regret.  The  faults  and  the 
tricks  that  aro  applauded  to-day  were  known 
and  applauded  over  a century  ago.  It  is  a good 
thing,  when  one  is  moved  to  dolefui  dumps  and 
tempted  to  indulge  himself  iu  jeremiadea  over 
the  degeneracy  of  the  modorn  singer,  to  recall 
tho  reflections  of  Bier  Francesco  'Tosi,  who 
meditated  his  art  near  the  tulip  ireo  that  grow 
in  tho  garden  of  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of 
Peterborough. 

Philip  Hale. 


I Mr.  W.  E.  Henley!  the  "realistic”  poet.  In 
his  last  volume  “ Tho  Song  of  tho  Sworn, 
draws  a picture  of  tho  East  Wind  that  will 
appeal  to  the  Bostonian. 

Death**  ivitl/'hls"  wofl-worn,  lean,  professional 
smile, 


Death  in  his  threadbare  wormier  trim— 

Comes  to  your  bedside,  unannounced  and  bland. 

And  with  oxperl,  inevitable  baud 

Feels  at  your  windpipe,  fingers  you  Iu  tho  lung. 


• W w ” 

The  Wind-Flond,  the  insufforablo. 

Thus  vicious  and  thus  patient  sits  him  down 
To  tho  black  job  of  burking  London  low  n! 

The  use  of  the  word  “burking,”  which  was 
coined  In  1829  when  Burke  was  executed  at 
Edinburgh  for  smothering  persons  in  order 
to  sell  their  bodies  for  dissection,  is  praised 
loudly  by  disciples  of  tho  now  school,  who 
claim  that  poetry  should  have  tho  precision 
of  a Police  Court  report.  But  to  tho  old- 
fashioned  such  “ strength  ” is  rankness. 


The  letter  by  which  tho  writer  succeeds  in 
persuading  his  correspondent  to  lend  him 
money  must  be  a hnppy  combination  of  logic 
and  rhetoric.  It  must  be  a convincing  per- 
sonal  appeal  which  kindles  at  once  sympathy 
and  confidence  in  the  breast  of  the  receiver. 
It  is  not  surprising  then  that  such  a letter 
was  lately  sold  at  auction  for  $140  to  a gen- 
tleman of  fine  literary  taste.  To  be  sure,  the 
amount  of  the  loan  required  was  only  three 
or  four  guineas,  and  tlio  writer  himself  called 
it  a “painful,  disagreeable”  letter.  His 
name,  by  the  way,  was  Robert  Burns. 


LILIAN  DURELL. 


Her  First  Appearance  in 
Serious  Opera. 

“ Jliguon,”  as  Given  at  the  Bow- 
doiu  Square. 


Dramatic  Productions  Seen  Here 
Last  Evening. 


/ 


” Mignon  ” was  given  in  English  last  evening 
at  the  Bowdoin  Square  Theatre  by  the  Lilian 
Durell  Opera  Company  under  tho  management 
of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Atkinson.  Tho  cast  was  as 

follows:  „ 

Jliss  Lilian  Durell 

Fiona. Miss  Louella  Wanner 

Fre.i.Vic.'.:::'.::.:::'.'.'. Mls\MrB>«%eS 

“i'"er 

L-ierfes  .V.  . . . ...  . . V. Rudolph  Rudolph! 

Giarno V Giovanni  Ronconl 

The  musical  director  was  Mr.  F.  Fanciuli  of 
New  York. 

Tho  interest  centred  naturally  in  tho  perform- 
ance of  Miss  Durell.  who  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  this  city  in  serious  ooora.  MiSvS  Durell 
has  a voice  which  is  sympathetic,  full  of  color, 
flexible  and  of  rare  compass.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment that  lends  itself  easily  to  the  display  of 
the  passions,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  ser- 
vant of  ability.  It  is  a voice  that  is  full  of  sug- 
gestion. It  haunts  the  memory.  Nor  are  its 
resources  yet  lully  developed.  # Patient  study 
will  round  and  solidify  certain  tones  that  at 
present  are  comparatively  weak.  Iho  upper 
tones  are  produced  freely  and  without  contrac- 
tion or  pinching.  Nor  are  the  extreme  tone9  of 
her  highest  register,  so-called,  thin  or  disa- 
grreeablo;  they  are  always  musical. 
Last  evening  she  sang  the  G above  high  L. 
She  shows,  as  a rule.  the  results 
of  painstaking  and  intelligent  instruction, 
although  last  evening,  probably  from  nervous- 
ness, there  was  occasionally  a too  spasmodic  de- 
livery. as  well  as  an  undue  accentuation  of  the 
first  beat  of  each  measure,  so  that  at  times  she 
measured  the  phrase,  not  as  a whole,  but  by  the 
divisions  of  tho  bars.  She  should  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  legato,  which  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  tho  equipment  of  the  accomplished 
singer  is  so  neglected  in  these  days  of  declama- 
tion. Her  trill  is  natural  and  unoxaperated; 
her  execution  of  brilliant  passages  is  cleau:  her 
intonation  is  excellent.  . , .. 

She  ohoso  for  her  debut  a trying  part,  for  the 
character  of  Mignon  perplexes  the  singer  as 
well  as  the  commentator.  To  put  the  creation  oi 
the  librettists  into  flesh  and  blood:  to  make  a 
warm  and  palpitating  being  out  of  the  mystical, 
unearthly,  passionate,  jealous,  dreamy  Mignon 
of  Goethe,  as  treated  from  the,  stand- 
point of  Messrs.  Carre  and  Bar  bier— this 
is  no  light  task ; and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
singers  of  world-wide  reputation  have  hero 
failed.  It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  Miss  Durell 
was  ahvavs  satisfactory  in  her  dramatic  concep- 
tion of  the  part.  She  often  showed  the  lack 
Of  careful  training.  Naturally  nerv- 
ous, she  lacked  repose  when  repose 
was  needed.  and  in  her  outbursts 
there  was  often  a sense  of  absence  ot  reserve 
force  But  on  the  other  hand  she  convinced 
the  hearer  that  she  had  that  rare  gift,  tempera- 
ment; as,  for  example,  m the  third  act,  when 
she  revealed  genuine  dramatic  intensity,  lhe 
detail  of  stage  business,  the  minor  and  yet 
necessary  points — theso  will  # undoubted- 

ly  bo  mastered  easily  by  patient  study, 
She  certainly  lias  tlie  dramatic  instinct. 
When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  last 
evening  she  appeared  fer  the  first  time  before  a 
critical  audience  in  such  a part,  it  may  be  safely 
said  tliat  her  Dcrtorniance  was  highly  credita- 
I bt*  *o  her.  Nor  would  it  be  rashness  to  prophesy 
| yH.'fj . r a brilliant  iuture.  if  her  pronounced 
v.  6 'menc  and  rare  voico  aro  judiciously  cou- 
’Vfc'ny  the  experience  and  art  that  cop.tes 
incessent  study  and  the  willingness  to  bide 
o—j:  time. 


...  *xs, 

ACteiphia 


It  is  not  necessary  to  outer  into  extended  | 

criticism  concerning  the  merits  and  faults  of  | 
the  otlii  r members  ot  tue  company,  l o l 
»li  scribe  tholr  perfnrinanco  us  the  performance  | 
of  amateur,  would  lie  hnish  and.  In  certain  I 
cases,  inaccurate.  Ml»s  Wagner  was  u unicnln 
Flleiia,  mid  she  displayed  considerable  vocal  I 
agility.  Mr.  Bartlett  wits  a phlogmalio  MeUtcr, 
wuo  sang  with  taste.  Dr.  Clark  was  taitlilullv 
and  laboriously  inadequate.  It  is  a pity  that  j 
a mull  who  v.as  au  generousty  treatou 
by  nature  lias  not  cultivated  to 
a i eater  advantage  his  natural  gifts,  ino 
chorus  was  made  op  ol  Iresli  voices,  and  the  en- 
semble was,  as  a rule,  satisfactory.  I ho  playing 
ol  lhe  orchestra  was  uneven ; at  times  it  was  ex- 
cellent, at  other  times  it  was  uiiluiioful  and 
will. out  precision.  The  costumes  and  the  scen- 
ery showed  the  intention  ot  the  inaungumuut  to 
nroduc  • the  ooera  in  becoming  dress. 

I be  largo  audience  was  enthusiastic  and 
Miss  Durell  was  called  before  the  curtain  after 
each  act.  Certain  numbers  were  repeated.  At 
Hie  end  of  the  lamous  scone  in  tho  second  act 
I lie  Huge  was  covered  WPli  llow/T-  that  were 


.Sm 

■ 


Mignon;  nor  were  tltfl  other  Blnirera 

ui  mho,1  asMhasgflMB^. 


Tun. U-  Hale. 


Base  ball  may  yet  become  a factor  in  tlic 
politics  of  the  cities  where  the  sport  Is  u pas- 
sion. The  Mayor  of  a town  in  Ohio  lias  just 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  Sunday  gnmes,  ■ 
on  the  ground  that  men  and  boys  will  thus 
he  kept  away  from  barrooms.  The  preachers 
have  denounced  him  publicly,  and  tho  con- 
gregations have  “ held  a big  demonstration.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lovers  of  base  ball  ex- 
pressed indignation  in  a public  meeting  and 
said  iiard  things  of  the  clergymen.  The  mat-  : 
tor  will  be  argued  before  the  Police  Commis-  1 
sioners.  It  is  true  that  in  olden  days  the  | 
English  indulged  themselves  in  amusements  \ 
on  Sunday,  and  even  labor  was  sometimes  en- 
joined. By  an  order  of  Edward  VI.  It  was 
called  a serious  offence  to  the  Lord 
to  he  scrupulous  in  harvesting  on  Sunday,  i 
Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London,  used  to  go  from 
service  to  play  at  bowls.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
thought  of  giving  his  farmers  bows  and  ar- 
rows, bowls  and  ninepins  for  Sunday  recre- 
ation. James  the  First  and  his  Bishops  per- 
mitted usual  sports  on  Sunday,  although  they 
prohibited  bear-baiting.  Nor  did  the  found- 
ers of  tho  English  Reformation  object  to  law- 
ful amusements.  But  wh"1'  the  Puritans 
| gained  the  ascendency,  then,  - change 
in  popular  feeling  and  then  .lfluenco 
is  felt  to-day;  although  it  is  said  that 
in  some  rustic  parishes  iu  England  the 
rector  plays  cricket  with  his  flock 
[ in  the  cool  of  tho  afternoon.  Even  that  se- 
vere moralist,  Dr.  Johnson,  spoke  angrily  of 
| “the  puritanical  spirit  so  offended  with  friv- 
olous and  empty  deviations  from  exactness.” 
j In  our  day  and  under  present  conditions 
such  Sunday  diversions  as  base  ball  are  in- 
tolerable. Without  arguing  the  quantum 
ot  the  sin,  any  thoughtful  observer  would  ad- 
mit that  the  introduction  of  Sunday  ball 
would  be  a seridus  offence  to  the  many,  and  , 
an  incitement  to  scenes  that  would  turn  the  j 
day  of  rest  into  an  ordinary  holiday.  Nor  is 
it  fair,  nor  is  it  cf  advantage  to  the  players 
that  they  should  work  seven  days  in  the 
Week. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  hear  opera  again  sung 
in  the  English  language.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  many  to  make  German  the  musical 
tongue  of  our  people,  the  average  American  ("j 
audience  is  pleased  by  the  sound  of  familiar 
words,  which  interpret  the  action.  The 
ultra-fastidious  may  object  to  intelligibility 
in  opera  and  call  the  understanding  of  speech 
| a turning  of  art  into  the  common 
! place;  thus  echoing  the  sneer  of  Voltaire, 

| that,  when  a thing  is  too  silly  to  be  spoken, 
it  Is  sung.  The  Germans,  the  French  and 
the  Iialians  enjoy  opera  in  their  respective 
taagues ; nor  are  they  shocked  by  that  which 
they  understand.  We  have  for  a long  time 
Ffilished  foreign  words,  and  even  endured 
patiently  polyglot  absurdity.  Much  has 
been  written  of  late  concerning  the  possibil- 
ity of  a regular  opera  season  in  this 
town.  Opera  fully  equipped  does  not  sud- 
denly descend  from  the  clouds  and  choose  an 
earthly  habitation.  It  grows  from  Just  such 
a beginning  as  may  now  be  observed  at  the 
Bowdoin  Square  Theatre,  where  local  singers 
make  an  honest  attempt  to  sing  an  opera  of 
worth  in  the  language  spoken  by  their  fel- 
low-townsmen. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  John  L.  Sul)' 
van,  the  eminent  play-actor,  forgot  himS' 
the  other  evening  in  his  speech  to  the  au. 
ence  at  the  Howard  and  used  the  vvoi  ,i 
“ transpire ” in  the  sense  of  “happen.’’  Irj 
is  to  be  hoped  that  his  forthcoming  book  will ; 
be  free  from  such  solecisms;  else  the  “an^ 
thropomelrlcal  statistics  ” of  the  Ilarvai; 
doctor  and  the  frontispiece,  which  “shoi 
Mr.  Sullivan,  three-quarters  length,  d^j 
in  a Prince  Albert  coat,’’  will  be  of  nj 
Perhaps  he  was  mastered  by  emotion 
he  lost  for  a moment  that  nice  disoif 
in  language  that  has  always  beeiK 
istic  of  the  man.  Or  he  was  {j 
the  perfume  of  “ white  pinks,  ^ 

Catherine  de  Mermet  roses, 
other  floral  tributes  that  j 
by  “ representative  mgj 


siu  gsta.  s 


he  TffHihof  the  poor  fox'  hound  who 
urbed  seriously  the  people  of  Lynn  a fort- 
flight  ago  has  been  officially  examined,  and 
w -kc  dog  Is  acquitted  of  rabies.  Dogs,  as  well 
as  their  masters,  have  their  freaks,  their 
quips  and  their  moments  when  they  do  not 
care  for  conversation.  They  have,  without 
[ doubt,  “sick  headaches  ” and  temporary  ail- 
raejits  of  a disagreeable  nature,  and  nervous 
people  should  remember  that  because  a dog 
hi  excited  he  is  not  necessarily  mad.  They 
should  also  remember  that  hydrophobia  is  a 
rare  disease,  so  rare  that  certain  learned  men 
protest  against  its  existence. 


- The  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  crow  again  ap- 
j -pears  in  modern  dress.  It  was  the  polite- 
ness of  Mr.  O’Brien  that  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  Havre  policemen,  and  when  the  ac- 
complished master  of  bunco  declared  that  all 
rermans  were  pigs,  his  shackles  fell  as  If  bv 
nagic.  This  instance  shows  the  advantage 
of  at  least  a superficial  knowledge  of  modern 
languages.  Of  what  use  would  an  intimate 
k acquaintance  with  Cicero  or  Homer  have 
been  to  O’Brien  ? 


It  would  seem  from  a late  speech  of  Com- 
missioner Lummis  that  the  College  of  the 
i °*  ^e.w  York  is  a failure  as  an  educa- 
tional institution.  According  to  him,  during 
, the  five  years’  course  only  1G  hours  are  spent 
i in  teaching  students  the  English  language, 
while  nearly  500  hours  are  devoted  to  teach- 
J ing  them  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
[Spanish  and  other  foreign  languages.  He 
| showed  from  official  reports  that  at  present 
there  were  fewer  students  in  the  higher 
[ classes  of  the  college  than  in  1874.  Perhaps 
I his  remarks  are  embittered  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  kept  back  in  his  work  of  reform 
by  an  “ assignment  to  looking  after  the  fur- 
niture,” but  his  uncontradicted  statement 
.shows  a mistaken  policy  that  prevails  in 
lother  colleges.  Even  in  our  most  famous 
-Universities  the  English  language  is  too 
Titen  treated  as  a thing  of  little  moment,  and 
tts  literature  as  a question  of  personal  taste 
the  student  to  answer. 


i 7-^7- 

risen  a.\»  po.m.vo. 


The  conduct  of  Mr.  Harry  Furniss,  a mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Punch,  since  he  returned 
lo  England  from  a short  visit  to  this  country, 
Occasions  surprise ; indeed,  it  is  held  by  some 
is  inexplicable.  Although  he  was  our  guest 
Spd  enjoyed  bountifully  our  hospitality,  lie 
mrnses  not  our  customs  or  our  people. 

I But  in  an  “ interview”  published  recently 
Ki  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Mr.  Eurniss  refers 
l-sually  to  the  differences  between  Ameri- 
and  English  humor,  literary  and  picto- 
lal;  and  his  remarks  are  full  of  suggestion, 
teferring  to  the  headlines  of  an  article  in 
ki  American  newspaper,  in  which  he  was  de- 
Vribed  as  a refugee  from  “sad  surround- 
kgs”  and  from  “the  home  of  gloom.”  the 
Iricaturist  said  to  the  reporter:  “This  is  a' 
v kit  at  our  Punch.  They  never  appreci-  i 
. our  fun,  you  know.” 

is  true  that  there  are  Americans  who 
and  apparently  enjoy  the  once  famous 
Blisli  weekly.  This  enjoyment  may  be 
B ; it  is  certainly  an  acquired  taste,  like  the 
^ph  for  olives  or  tomatoes.  The  political 
Itoons  seem  to  be  without  point.  The 
Itches  of  social  life  seem,  as  a rule,  com- 
Tiplace  and  dull.  The  Bishop,  the  curate, 
Mowager,  the  heavy  swell,  the  daughter 
E)u  Maurier  repeat  the  same  lines  in  the 
fie  drawing  room  from  year  to  year.  The 
Fn  who  by  Mp  and  pencil  made  the  paper 
laous  and  a power-Jerrold,  Thackeray, 


ojle,  Leech  eta!.—  they  have  cracked  their 
[.st  joke  over  the  follies  of  this  world,  and 
the  answer  to  Charles  Lamb’s 
s'  concerning  the  possible  existence  of 

rony  m the  grave. 

I it  is  notsurprising  that  the  political  jests 
VgT  ’ notappcai  to  us.  Mr.  Furniss 
‘ ....  . America  the  caricaturists  kill 
Is  #ni  the  English  caricatur-) i 

f*  °°ly  mak«  them  smile.’’  This  may  be  < 
L,"  GUray  an<^  Rowlandson 

k - coarse,  brutal  and  nasty,  and  -Matt  Mor- 

|Io_  tiarl*KtU^$  of  tllft  Present  Prince  of 
^ omahawk  were  terrible  in 
-However,  in  the  matter  of 

Bmt  ri;atu2;  the  1uestion  of  locus  is 

important.  What  is  Senator  Hill  as 
fn  by  Peppier  or  GUlam  to  the  Lon- 
K’  , la!,fflwat  the  classical  drawings 
tnniel  or  the  grotesque  fancies  of  Fnr- 
•le  may  admire  the  power,  the  inci- 
xtness,  the  invention  of  the  cartoon 
r.or  Judge,  but  to  him  there  is  no 


On  tlie  other  hand,  the  American  has  got 
beyond  the  pun  period  in  jest  formation.  In 
f uuch  the  pun  is  master  of  the  revels,  the 
croiv  ned  jester.  Take  the  last  number,  for 
instance.  The  most  elaborate  joke  is  a play 
on  Words.  Shakspeare,  or  an  Interloper, 
said  that  Hamlet  was  fat;  Mr.  Vezin  would 
take  the  character  admirably,  because,  for- 
sooth, “he’s  Wheezin’.”  This  jest  is  most 
carefully  built  up  from  the  ground.  The 
1 foundations  are  solid;  the  walls  defy  inspec- 
tion, and  when  the  summit  is  achieved,  there 
s ringing  of  bells  and  there  is  firing  of 
loud-mouthed  cannon.  And  this  pun  is  a 
specimen  brick  of  the  house  that  Punch 
builds  every  week.  Is  it  surprising  that 
I Americans  do  not  “ appreciate  English  fun?”  | 
It  is  true  that  in  days  past  Plato,  iEschy- 
Ius,  Cleopatra  and  Lamb  were  addicted  to 
punning.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that,  as  Victor 
Hugo  says,  all  the  most  august,  the  most 
sublime,  the  most  charming  of  humanity 
nave  made  puns  \ and.  puns  may  have  been 
“ serious  factors  in  politics.”  But  Pope  and 
Gay  showed  in  a tract  “the  miserable  fates  of 
persons  addicted  to  this  crying  sin,  in  court 
and  town ; and  Johnson  defined  a punster 
| as  a low  wit  who  endeavors  at  reputation  by 
double  meaning.  Science  in  our  own  time 
r condemns  the  habit.  Maudsley  openly  de- 
clares that  punning  is  an  indication  of  insane 
neurosis.  Nor  is  the  insanity  thus  marked  a 
bn lliant  exhibition  of  wit  that  would  pierce 
the  gloom  of  a London  fog.  It  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  imbecility,  if  Maudsley  may  be 
believed. 
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The  man  that  blows  but  the  gas  furnishes 
copy  for  the  paragrapher  and  a subject  for 
the  caricaturist,  but  this  act  of  ignorance  or 
carelessness  is  after  all  a serious  matter.  It 
is  said  that  the  deaths  from  asphj'xiation 
from  this  cause  numbered  last  year  4738,  in 
spite  of  the  printed  warnings  of  hotel 
keepers.  The  result  of  the  invention  of  a 
man  in  Milwaukee  will  therefore  be  watched 
with  interest.  A projecting  needle  when 
heated  opens  a valve,  and  when  the  gas  is 
blown  out  the  needle  cools  rapidly  and  by 
contraction  shuts  the  valve. 


The  word  ^’Kanaka”  is  now  used  freely 
in  connection  with  the  labor  question  and 
the  traffic  in  Macks  in  Queensland.  Accord- 
ing to  certaiijteolonists,  the  Original  word 
was  tarnata,  which  in  Fijian  means  a 
“human  being.”  It  then  suffered  corrup- 
tion, by  apparently  as  roundabout  a process 
as  that  which  changed  “Noah”  into  the 
Chinese  “Fohi.”  Thesef  “Kanakas”  have 
no  common  language.  The  dialects  are  innu- 
merable, and  each  is  only  understood  by  a 
few. 


Baccarat,  or  baccara,  seems  to  exercise  a 
singular  fascination  over  royalty.  Ex-King 
Milan  lately  indulged  in  it,  and  the  result 
was  a row,  as  well  as  a subsequent  scandal 
and  an  apology  by  which  the  King  was  satis- 
fied. The  lot  of  an  ex-King  is  no  more  to  be 
envied  than  is  the  lot  of  an  ex-President,  and 
perhaps  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  lie  seeks 
distraction.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Can- 
dide  once  sat  down  at  a dinner  table  in  Ven- 
ice with  six  deposed  monarclis,  who  visited 
the  town  to  see  the  carnival  and  so  forget 
their  woes. 


That  deserving  charity,  the  Children’s 
Island  Sanitarium,  again  asks  aid  in  securing 
for  the  sick  and  poor  children  of  the  city  a 
fortnight’s  stay  at  the  seashore.  Last  sum- 
mer about  250, 176  of  whom  were  under  medical 
care,  were  enabled  to  get  a whiff  of  sea  air 
and  thus  renew  their  health.  The  net  ex- 
pense a head  was  about  75  cents  a day.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Sanitarium  is  in 
Salem  Harbor,  and  is  reached  by  boat  from 
Marblehead.  A small  sum  will  give  a child  I 
much  needed  happiness.  Contributions  1 
should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  J.  0.  Shaw 
Jr.,  27  State  street. 


try 


Trial  by  Judge  Lynch  is  no  longer  a pecu- 
liarly American  institution.  In  Algeria 
eight  criminals  have  been  hunted  down  and 
shot  by  the  people  without  pretence  of  trial, 
f Only  the  other  day' an  Arab  who  had  slain  a 
SiStle  girl  was  flung  over  a precipice  by  his 
fellow  countrymen.  There  is  this  possible 
excuse,  however,  for  such  lawless  deeds  in 
Algeria— the  lack  of  judges  and  policemen^ 
But  the  reader  rubs  his  eyes  when  he  sees 
that  in  a town  of  Wisconsin,  a town  of 
churches  and  school  houses,  the  citizens  are 
impatient  of  the  law’s  delay. 


The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  regards  the  late 
bicycle  journey  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
as  a proof  of  the  scandalous  condition  of  our 
public  roads.  “ It  would  seem  as  though 
traveling  in  the  Central  States  of  the  Union 
were  attended  with  as  much  peril  and  diffi- 
culty to  pedestrians,  equestrians  or  wheel- 
men as  traveling  through  Turkestan  or 
Thibet.”  Unfortunately  wretched  roads  are 
not  confined  to  the  Central  States.  There 
are  public  ways  in' Massachusetts  over  which 
-loads  are  hautejfe'frtini  f;i  of  a-  to  railroad 
towns  witli  great  loss  of  Hhri/mid  strength. 

pus  Virginia-  c#ay  has  a dan- 
w England 


One  by  one,  the  maxims  that  seemed  to  be 
the  epitome  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  are 
put  to  confusion  by  the  arrogance  of  modern 
science.  An  Englishman  lately  proved,  so 
far  as  statistics  are  concerned,  that  long  life 
is  generally  connected  with  total  abstinence 
froiii  the  bath ; and  now  a German  scholar 
finds,  on  careful  investigation,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  long  livers  indulged  in  late  hours. 

At  least  eight  out  of  ten  persons  over  SO 
whose  cases  were  investigated  never  went  to 
bed  until  well  into  the  small  hours,  and  did 
not  get  up  again  until  late  in  the  day.  This 
doctor  considers  that  early  rising  tends  to 
exhaust  the  physical  powers  and  to  shorten 
life.”  Learned  men  and  graceful  essayists 
have  for  centuries  taken  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  question.  A volume  could  be  filled 
with  quotations,  from  Aristophanes  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  from  Solomon  to  Lord  Dundreary. 
Landor  lamented  “the  losing  that  which  re- 
freshes the  earth  and  everything  alive,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  soon  after  sunrise.”  On 
the  other  band.  Dr.  Johnson  told  Mrs.  Thrale 
that  he  preferred  to  stay  in  bed  till  a late 
hour  rather  than  “come  down  to  vacuity.” 
As  too  little  sleep  “ can seth  dryness  of  the 
orain,  and  makes  the  body  lean  and  hard,” 
so  immoderate  lolling  in  bed  induces  phleg- 
matic, swinish,  cold,  melancholy,  or  else 
Melancthon  bore,  false  witness.  Nor  is  the 
usefulness  of  a life  merely  a question  of  the 
number  of  the  years* 


Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley,  in  a letter  in  the  Ne\i 
xork  Tribune  of  Friday,  accuses  the  London 
Times  of  “music-hall  English,”  for  it  used 
lately  the  word  “artiste”  in  connection  with 
Miss  Emma  Eames.  But  the  word  “ artiste  ” 
is  not  a recent  importation.  It  was  used  by 
the  Athenaeum  in  1832;  Macready  applied  it 
to  Malibran  in  1833;  and  Prescott  employed 
it  in  1843  in  speaking  of  Aztec  cooks.  In 
French,  though  it  is  a masculine  noun,  it  is 
also  feminine,  and  when  it  is  used  as  an 
English  word  there  is  a slight  distinction  be- 
tween “ artiste  ” and  “artist.”  The  former 
means  “a  public  performer  who  appeals  to 
the  aesthetic  faculties,  as  a professional 
singer,  dancer;  or  one  who  makes  a ‘fine 
art’  of  his  employment,  as  an  ‘artistic 
cook.’”  This  is  not  the  definition  of  the 
Century  Dictionary,  which  is  constantly  the 
target  for  Mr.  Smalley’s  sneers,  but  the  defini- 
tion of  the  great  English  Dictionary  edited 
by  Dr.  Murray.  Possibly  Mr.  Smalley  would 
prefer  “artistess,"  a word  used  by  Horace 
Walpole  in  1773. 


In  certain  Western  cities  the  Chiefs  of 
Police  have  furnished  lately  the  policemen 
under  them  with  a diagram  of  the  pace  of  a 
horse,  that  they  may  know  where  to  shoot 
and  kill  instantly  the  animal  if  it  be  found 
necessary ; and  each  policeman  is  requested 
to  carry  the  diagram  in  his  pocket  for  occa- 
sional consultation.  Such  a diagram,  by  the 
way,  may  be  found  in  “Black  Beauty.”  This 
regard  for  a suffering  animal  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised.  In  Boston  a horse  injured 
beyond  recovery  is  supposed  to  be  subject  to 
the  regulations  and  disposal  of  the  Soeietv 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
and  if  an  officer  cannot  be  found  readily,  the 
policeman  kills. 


Although  caviare  is  regarded  as  a fashion- 
able delicacy,  its  taste  is  disagreeable  to  the 
majority  of  our  people,  and  it  is  “ caviare  to 
the  general,”  as  in  the  days  of  Hamlet  the 
Dane.  The  genuine  article,  i.  e.,  the  Rus- 
sian, and  the  ordinary  caviare  of  our  grocery 
shops  are  two  very  different  things.  The 
Russian  goes  chiefly  to  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy 
and  Germany,  when  it  is  exported.  Even  in 
the  cities  of  the  coast  of  Germany  it  is  so  ex- 
pensive that  it  is  a luxury.  The  imitations 
are  numerous,  and  the  total  amount  sold  in  a 
year  throughout  the  world  would  far  out- 
weigh all  the  sturgeons  and  their  eggs. 


There  is  excitement  in  Chicago  concerning 
the  pop-corn  privilege  during  the  Columbian 
Exposition.  Twenty-five  bids  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  the  Clerk  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  guards  checks  amounting  to  $200,- 
000,  the  sum  of  guarantees  that  corn  will  be 
popped  duly  each  day  of  the  fair.  A man 
named  Lewis  cleared  $100,000,  it  is  said,  by 
selling  the  sticky  balls  at  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial ; he  bought  the  right  for  a song ; 
but  the  members  of  the  Chicago  committee 
are  wise  in  their  generation.  Nor  is  the  de- 
tail of  pop-corn  unworthy  of  the  great  occa- 
sion. Venerable  men  in  the  streets  of  oriental 
cities  stroke  long  white  beards,  and  cry  out 
solemnly,  “ In  the  name  of  the  Prophet- 
Figs  ! ” 
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CAUSERIE. 


“The  Friendly  Tie  Between 
Music  and  Eating.” 

Unrelated  Themes  Arranged  in 
. a Potpourri. 


Human  Society  Is  Like  Russian 
Horn  Players. 


To-morrow  begins  tbo  season  of  tbo  promo 
li a ■ 1 o concerts  iii  Music  Hall.  They  will  give 
genuine  enjoyment  to  many  who  woloome  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  light,  melodious  musio 
played  by  a good  and  fully  equipped  orchestra. 

Mr.  Timothy  Adamowski  will  he  the  leader 
and  Mr.  Otto  Roth  will  ho  tho  concert 
master.  The  programme  of  the  first  night  is  in- 
teresting to  the  musician  as  well  as  to  the 
lounger  who  seeks  amusement,  for  the  ballet 
musio  from  Moszkowski's  new  opera,  “Boabdil,” 
will  be  played  for  tho  first  time  in  America. 
Saint-Saens,  Strauss,  Offenbach,  Gounod.  Mas- 
cagni, Gillet,  Suppe  and  Meyerbeer  will  encour- 
age eating  and  drinking. 

« 

•>  • 

Nor  should  any  thounntful  student  of  sociol- 
ogy cry  cut  against  the  .synchronous  deglutition 
of  food  and  music.  From  tho  earliest  days 
sweet  or  martial  sounds  have  paid  homage  to 
the  imperious  stomach.  Isaiah  tells  us  that 
"the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabrot 
and  pipe  ” were  in  the  feasts  of  tho 
Hebrews.  There  was  music  at  tho  banquet 
where  Tamburlaino  tho  Great  drank  koumiss, 
hydromol  and  wine,  and  where  golden  and  be- 
jeweled  crowns  were  served  to  his  Generals  as  a 
second  course ; at  the  Pompeiian  junketings  of 
Princo  Napoleon  in  tho  beginning  of  the  Second 
Empire ; at  the  dinner  ot  Catherine  I.  of  Russia 
with  oysters  from  Holstein  and  wine  from  Hun- 
gary ; at  the  little  suppers  of  .Louis  XV. ; at  the 
feast  whore  Cortez  envied  Montezuma;  at  the 
meal  which  two  Kings  of  the  island  ol  Itorn 
■hared  with  Van  bchouter.  tho  Dutch  Wanderer. 
W'alpolo  flirted  with  Mrs.  de  Boufllers  as  they 
ate  to  tho  sound  of  horn  and  hautboy.  The 
custom  of  playing  or  singing  when  the  guests 
sat  at  moat  has  defied  time  and  space.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks  the  flute  player  sharpened 
intoxication  by  choosing  the  Phrygian  mode.  In 
Iceland  in  1660  the  music  was  like  tho  be- 
havior of  the  eaters,  without  rule  or  art,  en- 
raged. It  was  the  fashion  in  1764  in  London 
to  sup  in  tho  open  air  and  near  a band. 
JSamarcand  and  Janiua,  Teheran  and  Carca- 
sonno  witnessed  the  same  sight,  ihe  organ 
which  was  t>uilt  by  the  Arabian  Giafar  and  sent 
by  the  Caliph  Haroun  al  Kaschid  to  Charle- 
magne was  placed  in  a dining  hall,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Walalrid  Strabo,  its  eoftness  of  tone  was 
so  exquisite  that  it  induced  tho  deatti  of  a 
female.  Hon  Francois  Oica,  the  cunning  priest 
of  Naples,  devised  "harmonious”  doors  for  a 
banquet  chamber,  winch  when  they  were 
opened  or  shut  discoursed  sweet  music.  Grace 
was  sung,  and  it  is  sung  to-day  in  England. 
The  notes  were  found  on  the  implements  Of  the 
table.  Music  embellished  alike  the  coronation 
feast  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  more  humble 
meal  of  honest  Monsieur  Jourdain. 

Hoes  music  aid  digestion  ? The  answer  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  character  of  the  selections,  and 
again,  it  depends  on  the  individual.  Ange  Goudar 
ate  his  chicken  during  an  andante,  fearing 
lest  indigestion  would  follow  the  keeping  of 
pace  with  the  heels  of  a jig.  Hr.  Veron.  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  of  such  discrimination, 
aud  be  affirmed  stoutly  that  he  could  not  di- 
gest without  music.  Then  there  is  the  experi- 
ence of  Michael  Mail,  a fictitious  character,  the 
man  in  " Under  the  Greenwood  Tree:  a most 

competent  witness,  however,  for  the  men  aud 
women  of  Thomas  Hardy  are  more  real  beings, 
and  are  less  fantastical  than  are  the  neighbors 
whom  we  meet  in  Boston  streets. 

••  Truly,  now,”  said  Michael  Mail,  “there’s  a friendly  tio 
of  some  sort  between  music  and  eating.  Once  f was  sit- 
ting In  the  little  ltUchan  of  the  Three  Choughs  at  Caster- 
hridge,  having  a bit  of  dinner,  and  a brassmand  struck 
uo  in  the  street.  Sicii  a beautiful  band  as  lhat  were ! 1 was 
sitting  eating  fried  liver  and  lights.  1 well  can  mind— ah, 

1 was!  and  to  save  my  lite.  I couldn’t  help  chawing fo 
the  tune,  hand  placed  six-eight  time;  six-eight  chaws  1, 
willy  nllly.  liaud  "lays  common  tlcommon  tune  went  my 
tech  among  the  fried  liver  and  lights  as  true  as  a hair. 
Beautiful  ’tivere!  Ah,  1 shall  never  forget  that  there 

ba>'o  wonder  tliat  grandfather  .lames,  “with  the  absent 

faze  which  accombanics  profound  criticism,”  exclaimed, 
'That's  as  musical  a circumstance  as  ever  1 heard  of.” 

*"• 

Nor  is  music  in  any  way  degraded,  although 
there  are  people  who  profess  to  be  shocked  by 
the  association  of  violins  with  knives  and  forks. 
Certain  philosophers  who  regard  music  as  the 
lowest  of  tho  arts,  affirm  that  It  should  chiefly 
serve  at  table.  They  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  any  display  of  high  musical  proficiency 
should  be  discouraged.  They  would  agree  with 
Maudslcy  that  “ insane  temperament  is  com- 
patible with,  and  indeed  it  not  seldom  coexists 
with  considerable  genius.  Even  those  who  havo 
it  in  a more  marked  form  often  exhibit  remark- 
able taients  and  aptitudes,  such  as  an  extraor- 
dinary talent  for  music.when  they  may  he  little 
better  than  imbecile  in  other  things. 

The  approach  of  summer  ushers  in  light  opera. 
The  popular  success  of  a more  ambitious  at- 
tempt, tho  performance  of  "Mignon”  at  the 
Bowdoiu  Square  Theatre.  sliow3  that  the  people 
at  large  are  willing  to  listen  to  good  music, 
without  the  dread  accompaniments  of  topical 
song,  gag  and  march  of  Amazons  that  are  sup- 
posed by  some  as  absolutely  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  draught.  From  an  artistic  standpoint, 
the  choice  of  the  opera  was,  perhaps,  unwise, 
for  the  opera  presents  musical  and  dramatic 
difficulties  that  aro  beyond  tho  present  capabili- 
ties of  the  company  as  a whole.  And  yet  there 
was  much  to  praise  in  the  performance.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was  distinctly  a 
licme  production.  The  singers  are  known  to 
their  townsfolk  in  church  and  concert  hall. 
They  sang  in  English.  Established  and  worthy 
local  opera  has  been  born  in  other  cities 
under  more  discouraging  circumstances.  Mr. 


I closerves  urn  icoofl  will 

' ftiul  the  thank*  oi  all  lovers  of  or>ora  lor  tho 
cour.iK©  ami  sincerity  shown  by  ulm  In 'bin 
umlcrt&kuiir.  He  bad  faith  in  tho  voice  ol  Miss 
Durell,  an<»  tho  public  in  now  oonvincod  that 
she  starts  in  her  caroor  with  two  rare,  natural 
gills:  Voice  and  temperament. 

m 

m » 

“ I’uritania;  or,  tho  Eurl  aud  tho  Maid  of  Sa- 
lorn.” 

an  operetta  by  Mossrs.  McLnllan  nnd  Kelly, 
will  be  produced  for  the  first  time  at  tho  Tre- 
niont  Theatre  next  Monday  night,  and  tho 
event  will  suroly  he  of  interest.  Hero  is  that 
uncommon  thing,  an  American  operetta.  The 
writers  ol  tho  text  and  iho  musio  are  well 
known  in  thoir  respective  callings,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  find  such  uion  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  tho  requirements  of  the  oporetio.  Our 
young  composers  spend  their  strength,  as  a rule, 
on  works  of  great  seriousness,  and  they  aro  apt 
to  dream  of  symphonies  and  chamber  music. 
At  the  same  time  this  inventing  of  tunes  that 
fit  humorous  situations  and  ticklo  the  oar  is  no 
easy  task,  and  our  French  neighbors  claim  tho 
knack  as  a birthright. 


Father  Louis  Bertrand  Castcl  was  an  nccom 
plislied  geometer,  who  wrote  concerning  philos- 
ophy and  music.  As  long  ago  as  1763  he  ob- 
jected to  the  song  of  birds,  particularly  to  the 
song  of  tho  nightingale.  “If  the  nightingale 
sings,  tho  lien  sings,  the  crow  sings,  tho  goose 
sings,  the  cat  sings,  etc.  If  tho  cat  can  only  ut- 
ter ft  cry  then  the  songot  the  nightingale  is  only 
a cry.  There  is  as  groat  a diversity  of  tone  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other.  It  is  true  that  the  cry 
of  tho  nightingale  is  swooter  to  our  ears;  hut  a 
eat.  without  doubt,  prefers  its  own  mewing. 
There  is  more  truth,  moro  expression  in  the 
tones  of  the  cat.  There  are  plaintive  accents 
that  touch  the  heart.”  A writer  in  a late  num- 
hor  of  the  Saturday  Review  recognizes  this  fact, 
although  he  has  overlooked  the  opinions  of  Uas- 
tel. 

Tho  Russian  horn  players  of  ono  noto  are  not 
creatures  of  modern  invention  as  it  would  ap 
pear  from  statements  concerning  a band  of  theso 
players  now  in  France.  There  are  different 
stories  of  tho  origin  of  these  bands.  Some  say 
that  Marshall  Kirllowitsch  was  tho  first  to  con- 
ceive the  idea ; and  others  affirm  that  a musician 
named  Mareseli  thus  pleased  Prince  Narisohkin 
in  1755  (or  1753  or  1757)  at  a hunting  party  near 
Moscow.  Tho  system  is  as  follows:  There  is  a 
series  of  hunting  horns  of  varying  size;  eacn 
ono  has  only  one  tone;  thirty-seven  fill  three 
octaves;  sixty  give  a range  of  fivo  octaves. 
Each  player,  a man  of  ono  noto.  counts  his  rests 
I until  his  note  is  demanded.  Tho  discipline  is 
necessarily  severe,  and  a Russian  nobleman 
once  apologized  to  a stranger  for  disappointing 
him,  saving:  "My  hand  cannot  play  to-dav, 
j because  my  B flat  of  tho  third  octave  was 
bastinadoed  this  morning.”  They  say 
that  there  must  be  a rehearsal  ot 
I three  or  four  years  before  appearance  j 
in  public.  This  species  of  instrumental  music 
served  Schopenhauer  with  a comparison.  I 
"Ordinary  society  is  very  like  the  kind  of  j 
music  to  be  obtainod  from  an  orchestra  com- 
posed solely  of  Russian  horns.  In  the  monot- 
onous sound  of  a single  horn,  you  have  a pre- 
cise illustration  of  the  effect  of  most  people’s 
minds.  How  often  there  seems  to  he  only  one 
thought  there ! and  no  room  for  any  other.  It  is 
I easy  to  see  why  peoolo  are  so  bored  ; and  also 
why  they  are  so  sociable,  why  they  like  to  go 
about  in  crowds— why  mankind  is  so  gregarious. 
It  is  the  monotony  of  his  own  nature  tliat 
makes  a man  find  solitude  intolerable.  Put  a 
gloat  many  men  together  and  you  may  get 
some  result— some  music  lrom  your  horns!’ 

w 

* # 

Pictures  of  these  hunting  horns  may  he  seen 
in  Kastuer’s  ’’  Manuel  de  Musique  Militaire.” 
* 


The  human  horns  mentioaedTiy  Schdpenhaur 
are  moro  familiar  to  us.  They  need  uo  de- 
scription. We  see  them  dai  ly.  ft 

gfoj  ' Philip  Hale. 

.....  ■"itifiruiar  - - 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  replies  to  certain  re- 
viewers of  her  novel,  “ Tho  History  of  David 
Grieve,”  and  declares  thall  all  novels  that 
have  resisted  the  tooth  of  Time  are  in  “ the 
opprobrious  category  of ‘novels  with  a pur- 
pose.’” Her  quarrel  with  her  critics  is  old 
in  the  history  of  fiction.  The  novel  of  to-day 
i is  too  apt  to  be  a polemical  pill  with 
a thin  coating  of  imagination— sugar. 

Admit  the  motive  of  “Don  Quixote.’’  Who 
regards  it  in  reading  of  the  sweet  spirit  of 
the  hero  or  of  the  earthly  common-sense  of 
Sancho?  What  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Odyssey?  We  remember  the  adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  but  we  skip  the  moraliza- 
tions.  Reade’s  Christie  Johnson  or  Peg 
Wofflington  will  give  delight  long  after  his 
inflamed  tracts  against  abuses  are  forgotten. 
Nor  are  the  “purposes”  of  Dickeus 
to  be  weighed  against  such  a character  as 
Swiveller  or  Uncle  Dick.  Even  George 
Eliot  borrowed  too  heavily  from  the  nomen- 
clature of  science  and  used  the  test-tube  and 
the  litmus-paper  to  the  detriment  of  her  art. 


It  was  only  the  other  day  that  Labouchere’s 
Truth  insisted  on  the  importance  of  men  and 
women  wearing  a certain  means  of  identifica- 
tion in  case  of  accident  or  sudden  death.  In 
future  the  officers  and  the  men  of  the  French 
army  will  be  supplied  with  a plate  of  metal 
attached  to  their  collars ; the  name  will  be 
inscribed;  and  so  the  wearer  may  be  re- 
turned like  a stray  dog.  This  means  of 
identification  is  more  congenial  to  individual 
pride  than  is  the  system  in  great  prisons.  A 
man  realizes  fully  his  own  littleness  when  he 
is  known  only  as  No.  So-and-so.  Possibly 
for  this  reason  the  hotel  clerk  is  tempted  to 
contemplate  himself  as  a superior  being. 
According  to  Ruskin’s  splenetic  disposition, 
“he  necessarily  regards  his  guests  in  the 
Numbers  l,  % 3—300,  and  is  too  often 
prehended  by  them  only  as  a prese- 
nce of  extortion.” 


Caricature  la  valuable  as  the  history  of  tho 
dress,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  political 
and  social  follies  of  a people.  When  the 
caricntnrlst  Is  untruthful  in  the  detail,  tho 
value  is  vitiated.  Tho  English  workman  is 
represented  usually  in  English  oomlo  Jour- 
nals with  a squaro  paper  cap,  which,  it  is 
said,  ha*  been  out  of  uso  at  least  twenty  years. 
In  Sundny  dress  the  workman  and  tho  pro- 
fessional man  in  this  country  and  In  England 
are  alike  condemned  to  choose  between  stove- 
pipe, derby  or  slouch;  and  each  Is  an  nbom- 

} lnatlon,  a disfigurement  to  tho  head.  The 
style  revolves  in  a narrow  circle;  whereas  In 
Thomas  Decker’s  day,  tho  block  "for  the 
Englishman’s  head  altered  faster  than  the 
^ feltmaker  could  fit  him,  aud  thereupon  we 
wr  are  callod  Ln  scorn  ‘block  heads.' 


naira^r 


l)r.  A.  C.  OudemaiS^lfle  Director  of  the 

Zoological  Gardens  at  the  Hague,  is  prepar- 
ing a book  which  will  contain  Instructions  to  J 
sojourners  by  the  sea  how  to  act  and  what  to 
do  when  they  meet  with  a sea-serpent.  A 
handy  volume  giving  rules  of  life,  so  tliat 
there  would  be  no  instance  of  tho  existence  ’ 
of  such  a phenomenon  during  the  summer,  " 
Mould  be  more  pertlneut,  and  it  would  en- 
courage a sobriety  that  might  bo  beneficial  to 
tho  community  at  largo. 

V-  /—  X 

r music. 


A Brilliant  Opening  of  the  Promenade 
Concert  Season. 

Tho  first  of  tho  promenade  concerts  was  given 
last  evening  in  Music  Hall.  When  Mr.  Adam- 
owski, the  conductor,  appeared  upon  the  stage 
he  was  greeted  warmly  by  an  audience  that 
crowded  the  floor  and  the  balconies.  The  hear- 
ers enjoyed  thoroughly  tho  music,  theexhilarat- 
ing  scene,  the  freedom  of  conversation,  and  tho 
eatable  and  the  potable  accessories.  Criticism 
was  tabooed.  Wagner  and  Offenbach  were  ap- 
plauded impartially.  The  strains  of  the  Strauss 
waltz  were  accentuated  by  the  low  laughter  of 
women ; and  the  Scotch  airs  which  Saint  Saens 
wove  into  the  ballet  music  of  “ Henry  VI1L” 
were  enveloped  in  tobacco  mist. 

Boston  relaxed.  Tho  enjoyment  was  demo- 
cratic. Tho  known  and  the  unknown  touched 
elbows  without  annoyance. 

The  programme  was  well  chosen.  There  was 
an  irresistible  aDpeal  to  tho  ear  and  to  the  foot. 
Music  embraced  its  sister,  the  dance. 

The  musician  forgot  that  music  was  a busi- 
ness, a task;  tho  professional  man  forgot  his 
cares ; there  was  a general  laying  aside  of  fads, 
of  shams  and  of  pretences.  The  symphony  was 
no  longer  a thing  to  bo  endured  and  to  be 
praised  betweon  yawns.  Symphonic  poems 
were  apparently  non-existent.  There  was  but 
one  form  of  music,  the  dance,  aud  Johann 
Strauss  was  its  prophet. 

Nor  was  the  programme  unworthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  musicians.  Offenbach  was.  in  his 
way,  a genius;  and  we  cannot  always  listen  to 
Brahms.  There  were  novelties  of  interest;  and 
it  was  a pleasure  to  welcome  old  frienas.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  music  to  amuse  as  well  as  to  in- 
struct. As  a rule,  we  take  our  music  too  seri- 
ously. 

Here  is  a place  for  honest  enjoyment,  where 
the  lounger  can  "loaf  and  invite  liis  soul” 
without  compunction.  Refreshed  mentally  an Jl 
physically,  he  can  defy  the  weather  and  fi nl 
comfort  in  mere  existence  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  the  efforts  of  Manager  Ellis  are  ap- 
preciated so  widely  by  his  townsfolk. 


It  is  all  very  well  to  crack  jests  over  the 
| Columbian  Exposition  and  to  accuse  prema- 
/ turely  the  people  of  Chicago  of  niggardliness, 

S but  tlifs  same  fair  concerns  the  inhabitants 
of  each  State.  The  foreigner  will  judge  the  ! 
country,  not  the  city,  by  the  exhibit  made. 
It  is  not  the  reputation  of  the  Windy  City 
that  will  be  at  stake ; it  is  the  reputation  of 
the  United  States. 

The  important  fact  is  brought  across  the 
| Atlantic  that  AJfonso  XIII.,  the  King  of 
' Spain,  who  was  six  years  old  the  17th,  is 
very  obstinafe,  and  if  he  wants  a thing  and 
cannot  get  it  hb  flies  into  a rage.  In  this  last 
respect  he  is  not  unlike  his  big  brother, 
William  II.,  King  of  Prussia  anti  Emperor 

of  Cermaai. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  announce  thfffcct  thaU 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  not 
rests  on  a sure  foundation.  The  $150,1)00  ncj 
cessary  to  bind  all  pledges  up  to  that  amounj 
has  been  subscribed  in  full.  The  instituting 
, Is  now  in  able  hands.  It  is  easy,  perhaps 
[ to  find  fault  with  this  or  that  detail.  It  iJ 
not  so  easy  to  set  forth  adequately  ti 
! great  benefits  that  will  accrue  from  the  ; 
i establishment  of  such  a school. 


“He  lay  motionless  on  the  hard  boards, 
with  his  eyes  tightly  closed,  his  face  badly 
swollen  and  discolored,  and  his  body  covered 
with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  cuts 
caused  by  the  sledge  hammer  blows  dealt  by 
Jackson."  This  is  not  an  extract  from  the 
police  report  of  an  outrageous  assault.  It  is 
nn  excerpt  from  the  account  of  a social  meet- 
ing in  London  in  which  Sir  John  Astley,  the 
Marquis  of  Queensberry  and  other  members 
of  the  nobility  of  England  figured.  The  ex- 
ercises were  opened  by  a “neat  speech’’ 
from  Lord  Lonsdale;  and  the  successful 
brute  is  honored  to-day  in  the  city  on  the 
Thames. 


J % —c  Z- 


the  ABcsr.n  sex. 


There  is  agitation  in  England  to-day  in 
social,  literary  and  political  circles,  and  the 
exciting  cause  is  female  suffrage.  The  agi- 
tation is  in  certain  cases  an  appeal  to  passion. 
Staid  journals  show  an  excitement  that  is 
febrile;  the  dignified  organs  of  scientific 
speech  in  their  perturbation  wax  hysterical. 
Grave  indictments  are  framed  against  the 
sweet  sex;  and  the  arrows  of  wit  are  tipped 
with  biting  irony.  The  opinions  of  the  an- 
cients and  the  ruedisevals  are  summoned  as 
witnesses.  Saint  Paul  and  Euripides,  Juan 
Huarte  and  Schopenhauer  are  called  into 
court.  It  would  scorn  as  though  woman 
must  perforce  give  excuse  for  her  very  ex- 
istence. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Labouchere  in 
Truth  denies  the  ability  of  woman  to  vie 
with  man  in  even  the  humblest  calling.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  she  must  yield  the  supremacy 
in  the  preparation  of  dress,  in  plain  sewing, 
in  cookery,  in  fact  in  all  employments  that 
have  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  feminine. 
But  years  before  the  birtli  of  the  erratic  La- 
bouchere, Dr.  Johnson  asserted  solemnly  to 
Miss  Seward  that  “women  can  spin  very 
well,  but  they  cannot  make  a good  book  of 
cookery.’’  The  famous  treatise  of  Mrs. 
Glasse  was  attributed  to  Dr.  Hill.  The 
elder  Dumas  and  Rossini  and  Soyer  laughed 
at  their  female  competitors.  The  club  man 
of  to-day  invents  and  proves  his  recipes. 
The  great  costume  maker  of  this  country  is 
la  man.  It  is  said  that  the  most  expert  de- 
viser of  bonhets,  who  plundered  the  pockets 
of  our  townsfolk,  was  of  the  sterner  sex. 
The  needlework  of  certain  men  is  the  despair 
I of  women. 

But  the  Lancet  states  boldly  that  woman 
lisdelickgat  in  “the  physiological  conditions 
[of  ideoplastic  power’’— a taunt  unrivaled 
since  the  word  “hypothenuso’’ was  hurled 
by  the  scholar  against  the  enraged  fish-wife. 


It  fortifies  its  statement  by  the  following  ex-  j 

J-ample:  I 

‘It  might  have  been  thoujlit  that  if  practice  | 
gives  perfection  woman  would  have  excelled 
l her  male  counterpart  not  only  as  an  executant, 
Hint  as  a composer  of  music.  But  wliat  are  the 
facts?  In  instrumental  performance  she  cannot 
.or  a moment  compare  with  him,  while  as  to 
composition  she  is  nowhere.  The  repertory  of 
(music,  from  the  dawn  of  the  art  to  the  present 
[day,  owes  simply  nothing  to  her.  Considering 
plie  time  she  has  spent  over  it,  her  failure  to 
Evolve  new  harmonies,  or  even  new  melodic2, 
i one  of  the  most,  extraordinary  enigmas  in  the 
Sstory  of  the  fine  arts.” 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  while  the  pro- 
i portion  of  women  who  study  the  use  of 
musical  instruments  is  far  greater  than,  is  the 
.proportion  of  men,  the  rank  and  file  of  vir- 
tuosos before  the  public  have  been  men. 
Vet  Essipoff,  Carreno,  Neruda,  Sophie  Men- 
tor, Maud  Powell,  Urso,  Aus  der  Ohe, 
Montigny-Eemaury  are  artists  whose  claims 
for  recognition  would  be  acknowledged 
cheerfully  by  their  male  rivals.  How  many 
, Englishmen  can  vie  with  them?  The  list  of 
women  composers  of  merit  has  grown  since 
Mrs.  Farrenc  was  praised  by  the  leading 
critics  of  Franco  and  Qcrmany.  There  are 
three  women  in  Paris  to-day  who  have 
shown  talent  and  temperament  in  works  of 
large  proportions:  Viscountess  de  Grand- 
val,  Augusta  Holmes  and  Miss  Chaminade. 
They  have  displayed  imagination  and  learn- 
ing; they  have  even  “evolved  new  melo- 
dies.” 

Yet  arguments  are  idle  in  this  contro- 
Ivcrsy.  The  roll  of  illustrious  and  noble 
Hues  is  a long  one.  It  includes  women  of 
I'orce,  tact  nnd  shrewdness.  There  is  no 
ed  of  ransacking  history.  In  our  own  day 
Ir*.  Boucicaut,  who  sat  as  model  for  Zola’s 
enise,  showed  by  her  management  of  the 
Marche  that  a woman  could  combine  the 
qualities  of  her  sex  with  business 
tVwdness  and  executive  ability.  Nor  is 
^ street  unacquainted  with  female  cun- 
The  strongest  argument  against  her 
Lvote  is  the  natural  indisposition  of 
;;e  woman  to  concern  herself  with 
She  knows  that  her  influence 
; l by  more  subtle  means.  Per- 
yiscipiyi  Uiat  her  choice  of  a 
fttl  bd  tife  result  of  caprice  or 
than  of  mature  judgment, 
shows  her  lack  of  dis- 
Jeetion  of  a husband. 


Lovers  and  collectors  of  books  have  for 
centuries  wrenched  fantasy  in  the  clothing 
of  the  objects  of  their  affection.  Gold  and 
silver,  ivory  and  vellum,  perfumed  leather 
Sand  silk  and  satin  have  served  in  turn ; even 
the  human  skin  has  charmed  the  capricious 
fancy  of  some  amateurs,  and  readers  of  the 
“Journal”  of  the  Goncourt  Brothers  will 
rember  the  horrible  story  of  the  morbid 
Englishman.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for 
an  American  to  devise  a fancy  leather  made  I 
from  tripe,  for  “membranoid”  is  nothing  | 
but  tanned  tripe.  It  is  said  that  the  material 
Is  pretty  and  durable.  Although  the  idea 
may  offend  the  fastidious,  there  would  be  a I 
fitness  in  certain  cases  that  would  please  the  | 
realist.  Rural  poems,  a veterinary  treatise ' 
or  a cook  book  would  be  thus  enhanced  in 
value. 


It  is  said  that  the  decrease  of  the  intemper- 
ance which  was  so  common  in  the  highest 
literary  and  social  circles  of  England,  when 
men  sat  over  their  wine  after  dinner,  and 
when  three  bottles  of  port  were  regarded  as 
a reasonable  amount  for  each  guest,  has  been 
due  in  a measure  to  the  preference  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  claret.  Drinking  and 
profanity  in  the  last  century  were  common 
employments  of  an  English  gentleman.  The 
prescription  of  Avicenna  was  exceeded.  Re- 
spectable men  were  not  content  with  monthly 
Intoxication;  they  were  often  so  “habitually 
and  equably  drunk  that  intimate  friends 
never  perceived  that  they  were  more  sober  at 
one  time  than  another.”  Take  the  case  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  stern  moralist  and  profoundly 
religious.  At  the  age  of  70  he  spoke  with 
great  contempt  of  claret,  “as  so  weak  that 
‘a  man  would  be  drowned  by  it  before  it 
made  him  drunk.’  u And  then  he  formulated 
the  famous  statement : “ Claret  is  the  liquor 
for  boys ; port  for  men ; but  he  who  aspires 
to  be  a hero  must  drink  brandy.”  Such 
speeches,  approved  of  at  the  time,  show 
clearly  the  healthier  sentiment  of  the 
present  day. 


The  whole  subject  of  plagiarism,  premed- 
itated or  involuntary,  is  now  brought  into 
discussion  in  England  on  account  of  a re- 
cent and  singular  episode  in  clerical  life. 
A clergyman  was  accused  of  stealing  his  ser- 
mon from  a colleague.  But  the  two  sermons 
were  found  to  be  identical  with  one  pub- 
lished by  a third,  many  years  ago.  Premed- 
itated plagiarism  is  one  of  the  meanest  of 
literary  and  moral  offences;  but  any  vora- 
cious reader  with  quick  assimilation  is  in 
danger  of  unwittingly  reproducing  the 
thoughts  of  others  in  the  same  language. 
The  ancients  left  little  to  be  said  by  us. 
We  turn  and  shift  and  vary  their  saws,  com- 
parisons and  aspirations.  The  essayist  of 
to-day  finds  that  Montaigne  was  ill-man- 
nered enough  to  anticipate  him,  and  the  gol- 
den words  of  the  modern  preacher  moved  the  j 
contemporaries  of  the  early  fathers. 


The  people  of  Minneapolis  are  engaged  al- 
ready in  active  rehearsal  for  the  proper 
entertainment  of  the  Republican  delegates. 
The  Tribune  of  that  oity  Is  the  guide,  philos- 
bpher,  friend.  It  warns  the  inhabitants  I 
ftgainst  their  besetting  sin:  a mad  love  for 
Statistic.?,  “ Give  the  visitors  a banquet  and 
a ball,  but  don’t  try  to  cram  them  with  too 
much  statistical  information.  Treat  the 
stranger  within  your  gates  hospitably.  Don’t 
throw  him  down  and  try  to  stuff  statistics 
flown  his  throat.”  And  this  is  sensible  ad- 
1 lev  Comparisons  between  Minneapolis  and 
feu  Paul  will  be  inevitable,  however,  in  spite 
fcf  tee  precautions  of  the  Tribune. 


The  observance  of  Decoration  Day  is  en- 
larged from  year  to  year.  Not  only  is  there 
public  remembrance  of  the  dead  heroes  of 
the  war ; the  living  visit  the  graves  of  dear 
ones  who  have  gone  before  them.  And  so 
the  anniversary  js  like  unto  the  German  All 
Baints’.  Sentiment  is  the  conqueror  of 
worldly  care.  The  past  blots  out  the  pres- 
ent. That  which  is  spiritual  alone  is  real. 


Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  shocked  many 
by  his  ultra-radicalism,  but  the  argument  of 
a lecture  delivered  lately  by  him  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  even  his  former  adver- 
saries. He  contended  that  the  family,  and 
not  the  individual,  formed  the  real  unit  of 
life.  “ Through  it  alone  could  the  moral 
nature  be  trained  and  led  up  to  the  idea  of 
country  and  the  all-embracing  one  of  human- 
ity.” Mr.  Harrison  also  pointed  out  the  dan-  ! 
ger  of  the  annihilation  of  home  by  the  pre- 
vailing systems  of  education.  In  England  j 
he  thought  “ the  family  had  too  much  ceased 
to  be  the  primary  school  of  respect.”  For- 
eigners have  remarked  for  a long  time  the  , 
irreverence  of  American  children  towards  j 
their  parents.  It  is  surprising  to  find,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Harrison’s  statement,  that  in 
tills  respect  also  England  has  been  submitted 
to  the  process  of  Americanization.  / 


Much  has  been  said  of  late  concerning  tl] 
everyday  uses  of  hypnotism.  The  oratq 
the  actor,  the  superintendent  of  a factory 
all  men  who  control  their  fellows  are  ad- 
vised urgently  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Char- 
cot. * An  Englishman  who  lives  at  Rock 
Ferry  has  experimented  even  with  hens. 
He  had  one  hen  “of  a morose  temperament” 
who  was  averse  to  rearing  her  chickens. 
One  day  he  made  “ thirty  or  forty  hypnotic 
passes  over  her  back  and  wings.”  The  day 
after  her  aversion  was  gone.  She  took  care 
of  her  own,  she  welcomed  strangers.  Ameri- 
can raisers  of  poultry  should  remember  that 
much  depends  on  the  hen.  It  is  said  that 
game  hens  do  not  possess  “a  susceptible 
temperament.” 


That  woman  may  engage  with  success  in  a 
calling  that  is  apparently  most  uncongenial 
to  her  sex,  and  yet  win  the  respect  and  the 
affection  of  all,  is  shown  again  by  the  re- 
markable career  of  Miss  “Midy”  Morgan, 
whose  recent  death  is  mourned  sincerely  in 
New  York.  Her  pre-eminence  as  a judge 
of  cattle  was  acknowledged  in  two 
worlds.  Her  daily  contact  with  men— and 
many  of  her  necessary  associates  were  of  a 
rough  description— convinced  them  of  the 
sweetness  and  sincerity  of  true  womanhood. 
A man  in  mind  and  in  occupation,  she  was 
the  type  of  the  truly  strong  minded  woman,  a 
term  that  is  too  often  a reproach. 


_ _ 


Superstitious  Republicans  have  wagged 
their  heads  solemnly  over  the  fact  that  the 
name  “J.  G.  Blaine’’  has  eight  letters, 
which  equal  in  number  the  tails  of  the  comet 
of  ’92.  An  unkind  contemporary  finds  that 
the  words  McKinley  and  Harrison  are  simi- 
larly favored. 


It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  Prof. 
Huxley  does  not  know  one  word  of  Hebrew. 
This  will  be  a painful  blow  to  those  who 
have  been  led  by  the  violent  dogmatism  of 
his  scientific  style  to  regard  him  as  one^^ 
the  leading  men  in  modern  Biblical^critigismr 


emijfigm. 

■I 

Utica!  ru- 


in the  midst  of  the  conflicting  political  ru- 
„ mors  that  even  now  come  from  Minneapolis, 


’ the  positive  announcement  that  the  pork  and 


bean  annex  “ will  be  in  full  blast  and  on 
time.”  will  be  hailed  with  exceeding  joy  by 
all  New  England  delegates.  The  building  is 
finished.  It  is  made  of  logs  and  is  200  by  300 
feet  in  size.  Delegates  only  will  be  supplied ; 
they  may  eat  their  fill  at  .50  a head,  and  a 
heavy  penalty  is  attached  to  the  bond  of  the 
contractors.  •*  — ■ 
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A SATlOX  lI,  WAXT. 


Prince  Bismarck  was  visited  the  other  day 
by  a singing  club  of  Dresden.  In  a speech, of 
welcome  lie  used  these  words: 

“ Wo  have  never  had  Saxon  music  or  Prussian 
music,  out  always  German  music,  aud  when  a 
song  was  composed  which  found  an  echo  in  Ger- 
man hearts  it  was  ali  the  same  whether  it  came 
from  Weimar.  Swabia  or  Berlin,  for  it  had  no 
particularise  home.  Tuus  German  song,  m 
union  with  the  universities  and  all  literaiuro, 
lias  fostered  the  feeling  of  national  unity.  Feel- 
ings iu  this  matter  are  stronger  than  the  under- 
standing.” 

The  Pali  Mall  Gazette  preaches  a sermon 
from  this  text.  It  is  first  of  all  remiuded  of 
the  old  saw,  “Give  me  the  making  of  the 
songs  of  tlie  people ; I care  not  who  makes 
their  laws.”  The  quotation  is  common,  but 
it  is  a misquotation  in  text  and  in  spirit. 
Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  wrote  a letter 
about  1704  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in 
which  he  said:  “I  knew  a very  wise  man 
that  believed  that  if  a man  were 
permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  be 
need  not  care  who  should  make  the 
laws  of  a nation.’’  In  the  sense  of  Fletcher, 
the  ballad  was  a “ popular  song  celebrating 
or  scturilously  attacking  persons  or  institu- 
tions,” aud  it  was  often  printed  as  a broad 
sheet.  It  was  at  times  a pasquinade,  orit  was 
like  unto  the  biting  verse  that,  sung  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  by  hungry  women,  bloodied 


the  white  necks  of  the  beauties  of  the  court. 
That  songs  were  snug  against  him  was  one 
of  the  trials  of  the  man  in  the  laud  of  Uz, 
whose  name  was  Job. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  bewails  the  fact  that 
the  patriotic  value  of  songs  is  little  under- 
stood and  little  cultivated  among  the  English. 
“Most  of  the  national  songs  which  exist 
amoug  us  are  cither  not  native  or  not  patri- 
otic, or  are  ‘ particularist.’ ” There  are 
Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  English  songs,  but 
there  is  no  one  song,  as  the  writer  claims, 
that  expresses  fully  the  patriotic  sentiment 
of  the  British  Empire  at  large.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  to  find  this  question  considered 
in  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  for  a 
Pan-Britanuic  gathering. 

But  how  stands  the  case  with  us?  Eng- 
land, it  is  true,  shares  “God  Save  the 
nv : but  the  tunes  of  her 
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Queen”  with  Sa: 
army  and  fee’-  navi 
traditional,  in  ot 
English  birth , ai 
tiffed  with  Engl 
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bin,  ’ “Yankoo  Poodle  ” mid  “Tho  Star- 

spangled  Banner,”  mo  stolen  or  strayed  I 
melodies.  There  are  times  of  later  years,  as  I 
far  ns  political  significance  is  concerned,  and 
they  recall  sectional  strife:  “Dixie’s 

Land,’’  “John  Brown’s  Body,”  “March- 
ing Through  Georgia”  and  others  of 
,liko  character.  Nor  is  there  need 
of  discussing  the  musical  merit  of  any 
one  of  them.  Tho  fact  remains  that  there  is 
no  great,  irresistiblo  national  hymn  of  these 
United  Statos.  Nor  can  such  a hymn  be 
brought  into  existence  by  legislation,  by  com- 
petition. “Yankee  Doodle”  and  “The  Star- 
spangled  Banner”  will,  perforce,  lit  tho 
spirit  of  our  p<*oplo  at  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition; they  will  vie  with  “Tho  Marseillaise” 
and  with  “ The  Russian  Hymn for  what- 
ever the  musician  may  say,  the  Senator  In 
the  Dodge  Club  was  not  mistaken  in  his 
diagnosis  of  tho  two  melodies. 

Perhaps  as  a people  we  are  at  present  too 
cosmopolitan.  Tho  popular  songs  in  our 
streets  are  drawn  from  sketches  of  German, 
Irish  or  negro  life.  They  bristle  with  dia- 
lect. The  Yankee  hardly  exists  now  as  a 
stage  creation.  Each  foreign  nationality  is 
seen  in  turn  in  variety  show.  Our  songs  are  ! 
localized.  Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be 
more  admirable  or  more  graphic  than  the  I 
scenes  of  New  York  Irlsh-American  city  life  I 
as  seen  and  heard  by  Mr.  Dave  Braham.  The  I 
English  national  songs  have  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  English:  bulldog  te- 
nacity, rigidity,  sublime  arrogance.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  necessary  in  asking  for  sealed 
(proposals  for  a modern  American  national 
anthem  to  first  describe  accurately  the  mod- 
ern American. 


of  @0$. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  in  an 
editorial  article  concerning  a mass  meeting 
of  negroes  held  at  Columbia  this  week  to  pro- 
test against  lynching,  concludes  as  follows : 
“We  would  like  to  see  mass  meetings  of  the 
white  people  held  to  condemn  lynching,  and 
anti-lynching  societies  organized  in  every 
county  of  the  South.”  The  Galveston  News 
and  tho  Augusta  Chronicle  are  equally  out- 
spoken. It  might  be  of  profit  to  organize 
branch  societies  at  the  North.  It  was  at 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  that  a negro  was  hanged 
to  a tree  “in  the  presence  of  a howling  mob 
of  over  1000  people.”  It  was  Thursday  of 
this  week  that  “a  majority  of  the  citizens  ap- 
proved the  lynching.’’  And  yet  our  national 
pride  is  hurt  when  the  observing  foreigner 
comments  on  the  cheapness  of  human  life  in 
the  United  States. 

It  has  been  charged  against  the  character 
of  Fales,  the  boy  who  is  now  on  trial  at  New- 
ark for  murder,  that  he  had  “a  trunkful  of 
jjme  novels”  and  often  “expressed  a desire 
to  be  a pirate.”  It  is  true  that  his  literary 
taste  is  not  to  be  commended,  aud  piracy  is 
no  longer  considered  a profitable  calling;  but 
the  taste  and  the  desire  are  not  necessarily 
the  manifestations  of  a depraved  nature. 
Many  men  of  weight  in  the  community  who 
now  read  George  Meredith  as  a relaxation 
would  admit  on  cross-examination  that  in 
boyhood  they  snatched  a fearful  joy  by  de- 
vouring “Snaky  Snodgrass,”  or  “Mad 
Mike,  the  Death  Shot,”  behind  the  cover  of 
a geography.  Or  what  healthy  boy  mastered 
by  the  perfume  of  the  wharf  and  by  the  sight 
of  wandering  vessel  has  not  dreamed  of  the 
dread  Lafitte  or  of  that  still  greater  hero. 
Captain  Kidd,  in  his  low,  long,  black,  rakish 
craft,  “as  he  sailed,  as  he  sailed?” 

Better  than  statue  of  heroic  size  which 
excites  wrangling  in  the  creation  and  pro- 
vokes the  gibes  of  criticism  after  erection  is 
such  a memorial  as  a public  charity  that  fills 
the  mouth  of  the  poor  or  the  suffering  with 
grateful  praise  of  the  honored  dead.  Such  a 
memorial  is  the  Grady  Hospital  which  was 
opened  in  Atlanta  this  week.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Grady  i§ 
doubly  honored,  for  liis  statue  stands  in  the 
city  where  he  was  known  and  loved. 

The  recent  behavior  of  the  militia  in 
I County  Donegal,  Ireland,  reflects  singularly 
on  the  soldierly  qualities  of  the  troops.  The 
members  of  the  Fifth  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
Inniskilling  Fusiliers— a formidable  title 
I — refused  to  sleep  in  tents,  and  they  gave  as 
a ^eaSon  that  the  ground  was  wet.  The  offi- 
cers threatened  and  raged  in  vain.  The  men 
had  their  way,  and  slept  comfortably  in 
private  houses"  in  the  neighborhood.  And 
thus  did  the  elements  and  the  fear  of  rheu- 
matism destroy  the  sense  of  discipline  and 
cpiench  martial  ardor. 


Through  tho  projudleo  excited  by  certain 
of  his  books  or  by  tlio  efforts  of  tho  Uonn- 

pnrtlste  clique.  Zola  wns  defeated  again  in 
his  endeavor  to  sit  In  n seat  of  tho  Fronoh 
Academy.  Tho  novelist  wns  conquorod  by 
i Lavlssce,  tho  author  of  philosophical  and 
political  essays  on  historical  occurrences. 
Threo  times  has  he  been  disappointed  ; but 
with  tho  grim  confidence  of  ultimate  success 
ho  declares  that  hlH  turn  will  come  surely 
within  the  next  two  years. 

The  American  Federation  t>f  Labor  trans- 
ferred Miss  Mary  Kenney  from  Chicago  to 
Mow  York  that  she  might  bring  tho  women 
wage-workers  of  the  latter  town  into  an 
I urgsinization  for  mutual  benefit  and  for  relief 
I against  tho  sweating  system.  Miss  Kenney 
fimls  that  the  voice  of  Nature  cries  out  tho 
loudest  against  her  scheme.  “Tho  groatest 
trouble  1 find  in  iny  work  of  organizing 
women  is  the  fact  that  they  aro  always  figur- 
i ing  upon  marriage.  You  try  to  induco  a 
| young  girl  to  join  the  union  and  she  will  In- 
variably give  that  as  a roason  for  keeping 
aloof.  She  will  not  put  it  in  words,  but  will 
give  that  kind  of  smile  which  I or  any  other 
woman  understands,  a smile  that  means ‘I 
expect  to  be  married  some  day,  and  the 
union  will  not  benefit  me  then.’  ” Tho 
woman  who  rejoices  In  her  youth  is  slow  to 
exchange  her  dream  of  a husband  and  a homo 
for  the  reality  of  membership,  or  oven  office- 
holding  in  a female  league. 

A coal  passer  on  a well-known  ocean 
iteamshlp  committed  suicide  the  other  day 
luring  the  voyage.  “He  had  complained  of 
the  heat  several  times  on  coming  on  deck 
from  the  coal  bunkers.”  The  managers  of 
the  great  Transatlantic  companies  are  plan- 
ning constantly  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
their  passengers,  but  they  do  not  seem  able 
to  better  the  wretched  condition  of  the  men 
in  the  bowels  of  the  ship.  The  increased 
speed  is  gained  often  in  direct  proportion  to 
tho  physical  suffering  of  the,  stokers  and 
trimmers.  Nor  is  the  description  of  sucli  a 
life  in  Daudet’s  "Jack”  the  triumph 
merely  of  imagination. 

The  newspaper  that  in  these  days  springs 
suddenly  into  existence  and  claims  noisily  a 
hearing  by  sensational  devices  and  by  un- 
controlled gossip  reminds  ono  of  About’s 
comparison  of  a newly  employed  Parisian 
journalist  to  “a  twelve-year-old  youngster 
with  a gun.”  “He  has  powdfer,  shot,  caps. 
The  universe  is  his  I He  fires  at  sparrows, 
at  squirrels,  at  pigeons,  at  fowls  in  the  barn- 
yard, at  the  family  cat,  at  papa  or  mamma, 
if  he  chances  upon  no  other  game.” 

There  is  a saying  that  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  the  nation  of  tea  drinkers  will  con- 
quer a coffee-consuming  people.  England 
and  Russia  are  thus  arrayed  against  the 
Southern  nations  and  the  Turks.  Germany 
is  neutral,  for  her  coffee  is  chiefly  chicory. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  an  interesting  faot 
that  during  the  last  nine  months  there  was 
an  increase  of  upward  of  100,000,000  pounds 
of  coffee  over  the  imports  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  During  the  same  period  there  was  i 
an  increase  of  only  7,500,000  pounds  of  tea.  ' 

The  people  of  Chicago  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  disprove  the  charges  brought  against 
them  by  the  New  York  Sun.  To  show  the 
present  healthy  condition  of  culture  In  its 
city,  the  Daily  Inter-Ocean  publishes  in  each 
issue  a question-and-answer  column  for  the 
solution  of  baffling  problems.  Thus  the  cor- 
rect date  of  the  death  of  Prince  Albert,  the 
husband  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  at  last  de- 
termined; and  in  reply  to  an  earnest  studenc 
of  natural  history,  the  editor  decides  that 
“the  whale  cannot  be  properly  called  a fish.” 
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The  Show  is  in  town,  and  again  the  saga- 
cious elephant  ponders  the  curiosity  of  the 
gaping  crowd.  Street  cars  are  blocked,  men 
jarc  belated  in  their  business,  women  are  un- 
mindful of  Monday  bargains,  and  there  is  no 
fuming,  no  regret ; for  the  show  passes.  Even 
the  contest  in  Minneapolis  and  the  fiery  flood 
jin  Pennsylvania  are  forgotten  for  the  mo- 
ment. And  yet  this  bustling  town  is  but  a 
little  ring  in  the  great  World’s  show,  where 
tragedy  aud  clowning  aro  so  inextricably 
j entangled. 


At  dinners  served  to-day  for  Parisian  epi? 
cures  the  service  must  be  composed  of  Japan- 
ese porcelain  for  the  hot  dishes,  old  Sevres 
for  the  cold  dishes  and  Saxe  for  the  dessert. 
The  high-livers  at  Washington  in  days  gone 
by  were  nofso  fastidious,  if  tradition  may  be 
regarded.  A Democratic  Congressman,  who 
represented  a New  York  district  and  was  not 
entirely  disconnected  with  the  brewing  in- 
terests, was  in  the  habit  of  regaling  his  con- 
j stituents  with  the  memories  of  a glorious 
:j  feast.  “ Thirteen  courses,  I tell  you,  and  we 
never  changed  a plate.” 

^ 


When  Thackeray  published  Ills  “Irish 
Sketch  Book  ” there  was  an  angry  and 
patriotic  d«nlnl  of  his  statements  concerning 
the  condition  of  tho  hotels  in  Ireland  and 
| the  guniul  Indifference  of  the  landlords  to 
tho  complaints  of  customers.  It  wns  only  a 
few  years  ugn  that  Mrs.  do  Bovot,  In  her 
“Three  Months  in  Ireland,”  quoted  Thack- 
eray and  found  no  Improvement  In  the  Inns 
of  the  Island.  And  now  Mr.  Lnbouohere  re- 
peats the  charges  and  wonders  at  the  con- 
temptuous neglect  of  an  industry  that  might 
I be  of  great  profit. 

The  enormous  success  In  Italy  of  nuothcr 
Biie-act  opera,  "Pngliacl,”  by  Cnvullo,  shows 
j tho  tendency  of  the  time.  Tho  nervous  people 
| of  the  fag  end  of  the  century  demand  that 
even  their  amusements  should  bo  short  and 
Intense.  It  is  surprising  that  such  a shrewd 
man  of  the  theatre  as  Wagner  did  not  antici- 
pate the  triumph  of  brevity  in  tho  music- 
drama.  A succession  of  apparent  climaxes 
for  four  hours  frets  the  nerves  to  a reaction 
of  lethargy ; and  the  most  brilliant  instru- 
mentation dulls  at  last  the  ear. 


In  this  age  of  personal  journalism,  when 
the  reporter  sits  at  the  breakfast  table  of  tho 
private  or  the  public  individual,  or  assists  at 
the  turning  off  of  the  gas,  the  opinions  of 
women  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  men  are 
scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  land. 
Mrs.  Depew,  for  example,  has  welcomed  the 
interviewer,  and  spoken  concerning  tho  care 
and  the  education  qf  children.  It  appears 
that  she  frowns  on  Andersen  and  Grimm,  on 
fcerrault  and  the  unknown  tellers  of  the 
Arabian  tales.  “ I do  not  allow  them  to 
read  fairy  stories.  I do  not  think  it  well  for 
them  to  do  so.  Instead,  I give  them  inter- 
esting and  instructive  books  of  history  to 
read.”  But  there  are  gross  misstatements  in 
even  “instructive  books  of  history.”  So, 
too,  the  “ interesting  history  ” is  often  a 
romance,  witli  superfluous  and  impertinent 
dates  and  reflections.  In  the  fairy  story  the 
good  boy  and  the  good  girl  are  rewarded;  in 
history  the  little  reader  is  perplexed  unne- 
cessarily by  crowned  injustice  and  decorated 
murder.  When  Emerson  was  asked  why  he 
ate  pie  at  breakfast,  he  replied  with  the  ques- 
tion, “Wiry,  what’s  pie  for?”  And,  pray, 
what  are  mry  stories  for  if  they  are  not  to 
be  read?  M 

In  response  to  the  request  of  Princess  Met- 
ternicb,  200  ladies  of  the  present  Vienna  Ex- 
hibition Committee  appear  every  Friday  in  a 
certain  avenue,  between  4 and  6,  “in  their 
very  finest  clothes.”  The  people  of  Chicago 
might  adopt  this  idea  with  certain  modifica- 
tions to  suit  the  needs  of  the  World’s  Fair.  A 
day  for  the  exhibition  of  the  women  of  a cer- 
tain State  might  be  culled  out,  as  well  as  a 
day  for  the  display  of  foreign  beauty.  Or 
the  wives  and  the  daughters  of  exhibitors 
might  be  thus  classified  for  inspection. 
Prizes  should  be  awarded  to  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  and  the  grand  reward  should  be 
offered  to  the  supreme  incarnation  of  the 
rarest  physical  charms,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  an  international  jury.  This  feature 
of  the  Exposition  would  not  only  awake  pop-  | 
ular  enthusiasm  ; it  would  furnish  important 
documents  for  sucli  students  of  anthropology 
as  Mantegazza.  And  the  amalgamation  of 
races  might  tnus  be  hastened. 

During  the  year  1891,  1247  persons  were 
killed  and  11,500  were  injured  on  the  British 
i railways.  Accidents  to  trains,  rolling  stock, 

( etc.  brought  death  to  17  and  injury  to  1029. 
Twelve  of  tho  killed  and  154  of  the  injured 
were  servants  of  the  companies.  The  far 
greater  number  of  the  killed  met  their  fate 
through  causes  other  then  accidents  to 
trains. 

It  appears  from  a report  issued  by  tin 
aewiy  organized  London  Domestic  Servants’  I 
Union  that  there  are  at  least  10,000  trained 
servants  of  good  character  out  of  employ- 
ment in  that  city.  Here  is  a possible  emigra- 
tion that  should  be  encouraged,  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  as  many  American  housekeepers.  I 
These  domestics  might  be  willing  even  to 
forego  the  pleasures  of  sea-side  life,  if  their  I 
mistresses  chose  to  remain  in  town  during' 

I the  summer;  or  in  the  suburbs  they  might 
not  floe  city-ward  with  tho  approach  of 
I tho  snow. 

The  open  street  car  is  a touchstone  ofj 
politeness.  How  often  is  tho  man  fount 
who  when  he  has  secured  the  coveted  prizd- 
of  an  end  seat  yields  it  gracefully  to  al 
woman,  who  otherwise  would  be  obliged  ti/ 
squeeze  between  his  kuees  and  the  rail/ 
The  black  swan  is  a more  familiar  sigl^ 
Aud  yet  man  is  not  always  thoughtless 
leaves  the  more  convenient  place  free  : 

; use  of  woman— when  it  rains. 


MM 


Although  the  unine  of\Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
Is  on  the  committee  appointed  to  see  that  Mr. 
Lowell’s  memory  Is  honored  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  it  is  evident  from  his  comments  that 
he  does  not  approve  wholly  of  the  scheme. 
He  makes  the  point  that  the  Abbey  “is  not  a 
\ alhalla  of  the  English-speaking  people,  nor 
even  of  the  English.  It  is  a casual  collec- 
tion.” Ho  claims  that  the  first  thing  to  be  I 
determined  is  whether  the  Abbey  shall  be 
exclusively  English  or  not;  for  if  one  Ameri- 
\ can  is  thus  honored  it  would  be  difficult  in 
future  to  draw  a line.  At  any  rate,  the 
Abbey  is  crowded,  aud  if  the  memorial  win- 
dows are  inserted  they  will  appear  in  a pas-  1 
sage  outside  the  famous  building.  In  view 
at  t&e  refusal  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  l 
and  the  subsequent  discussions,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  find  tha't  no  American  is  on  the  com- 
mittee or  knocking  impertinently  at  the 
saered  doors. 

J UyW-  y ~ f 

IX  AS'TICIPATIOX.  ^ 


! The  unexpected  and  impertinent  heat  ol 
> last  week— a practical  joke  of  N ature— was 
the  source  of  annoyance  and  discomfort! 
First  of  all,  it  was  a surprise;  and  surprises 
are  as  a rule  disagreeable,  provocative  of  rei 
hellion,  even  when  prepared  by  others  with 
1 kindly  purpose.  Our  houses  were  not  in  or- 
f der;  the  very  clothing  of  our  people  protested 
• against  such  a needless  display  of  solar) 

; power.  The  calorie  was  out  of  proportion  to 
| the  season,  and  seemed  not  fixed,  but! 
movable. 

But  even  in  the  inevitable  and  rapidly  ap- 
proaching summer  we  do  not  fortify  our- 
selves wisely  against  the  inroads  of  oppres- 
sion and  disease.  We  should  regret  our 
broader  streets,  believing  with  the  Romans 
who  saw  in  Nero’s  time  the  rebuilding  of 
their  city,  that  “the  ancient  form  and 
fructurc  were  more  conducing  to  health, 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
xl  the  height  of  the  building,  the  rays  of 
sun  were  hardly  felt  or  admitted.’’  So 
Montpelier,  the  town  loved  by  French  physi- 
cians, was  built  with  narrow  streets  “to  di- 
vert the  scalding  rays.’’  But  if  we  will  not 
remodel  our  streets,  we  may,  at  least,  like 
the  Italians  and  all  other  sensible  people, 
walk,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  in  the  shade. 

Nor  are  our  houses,  even  the  houses  de- 
signed expressly  for  summer  use,  suitable. 
We  might  copy  with  advantage  the  wise  ways 
of  the  Spauish-Americans.  Then  would  the 
walls  be  of  adobe,  thick,  whitewashed  on  thd 
outside.  They  would  surround  a court  where! 
a fountain  would  cool  the  air.  Thereof  would) 
bo  thatched : there  would  be  few  windows. 
The  Egyptians  put  their  windows  on  the  topj 
of  the  bouse,  with  tunnels  to  create  a draught.] 
In  pleasant  weather  we  might  sleep  on  the 
roof  or  there  count  the  stars  at  leisure. 

We  are  all  so  “demented  with  the  mania 
of  owning  things”— to  borrow  the finephrase 
of  Walt  Whitman— that  we  chase  the  chi- 
mera, fortune,  under  the  nose  of  the  dog 
star.  There  are  fortunate  ones  who  would 
combat  the  desire  of  President  Thwing  to 
shorten  the  vacation,  but  the  business  man 
would  out-Th  wing  Thwing.  For  two  months 
we  lnight  reverse  the  hours  of  trade,  remem- 
bering the  people  of  Aden,  who  kept  their 
markets  in  the  night  and  slept  at  noon.  “To 
lie  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all  day  long” 
would  be  possibly  a too  radical  change,  and 
jet  it  was  the  rule  iu  Onnus.  Business 
should  be  prohibited  by  law,  however,  be- 
tween tiie  hours  of  high  noon  and  two,  or 
even  three.  The  quick  pursuit  of  street 
car  or  railway  train  should  be  discouraged  by 
a heavy  fine.  Popular  agitation,  gatherings 
Tor  pleasure  or  political  gain  should  be  made 
impossible  by  threat  of  extreme  visitation  of 
the  law. 

We  are  reckless  in  food  ami  in  clothing. 
According  to  Prof  Atwater,  who  quotes  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  we  eat  too  much  at  all 
urn;..  Hot  meat  that  induces  melancholy 
-ven  in  the  season  of  snow  should  be  re- 
Jected.  Let  pastry  put  our  enemies  to  con- 
usion.  Fruit-,  vegetables  end  thin  fish 
jthoubi  be  '.tie  prevailing  diet ; and  fish  is  su- 
perfluous. Lady  Paget  bears  witness  that 
[mountain  climbing  is  easiest  endured  by  the 
jjfeetariaii.  l'he  heaviest  meal  should  be 
ijojcd  slowly  after  the  heat  and 
je  imr  -'ii  ...  tiie  day.  The  so-called 
ding  drink  is  a thing  of  irony.  The  most 
ng  doses  of  iced  alcohol  quicken  in- 
fires; beer  renews  its  fermentation; 

1 waters  deaden  thirst  but  a moment! 
with  lime  juice  surpasses  the  well  of 
siar  Kings.  The  deliberate  attempt 
the  body  by  stomachic  application 
siiies  tiie  mental  strain.  The 
£b  assures  us  that  ice  cream  is  apt 
nerves  of  the  throat,  and  gen-  I 
lepression  may  follow  the  last 


“The  gaudy  color  of  the  summer  sash  heats  i 
the  eye.  The  lightest  garment  is  often  im- 
pervious to  tlio  air.  Tiie  thick  perfumes 
used  by  women  clog  the  brain  of  tiie 
passer-by. 

After  all  a contented  mind  is  the  surest  of 
anti-calorifics  when  the  heaven  is  as  brass. 

The  sun  that  tans  and  parboils  the  fretful 
is  to  tiie  calm  and  self-restrained  merely  a 
“gorgeous,  indolent  ” star.  A happy  dispo-  jlf] 
sition  wards  off  the  sunbeams  more  surely 
than  the  great  turbans  of  the  Turks. 


ft  will  be  remembered  that  the  women  s; 
Memorial  Fund  Association  proposed  tliej 
erection  of  a statue  of  Mary  Hamilton  SchuyJ 
ler  at  the  World’s  Fair  as  “Woman,  thd 
Philanthropist.”  The  statue  was  intended 
as  a companion  piece  to  a statue  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  as  “Woman,  the  Reformer.” 
Philip  Schuyler,  nephew  and  step-son,  ob- 
tained an  order  restraining  the  association, 
and  the  order  lias  been  affirmed  by  the  gen- 
eral term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York. 
Judge  O’Brien,  in  granting  tiie  injunction, 
* held  that  Mrs.  Schuyler  was  not  a public 
character,  but  Presiding  Justice  Van  Brunt, 
who  writes  the  opinion  of  the  general  term, 

: goes  further  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  tiie 
I first  of  its  kind  on  record,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  a person  to  determine 
how  the  memory  of  a relative  may  be 
honored  is  involved.  In  his  opinion  he  uses 
the  following  lauguage: 

“ The  claim  that  a person  who  voluntarily 
places  JiimselE  before  the  public,  either  by 
accepting  public  office  or  by  becoming  a candi- 
date for  office,  or  as  an  artist  or  literary  man, 
thereby  surrenders  his  personality  while  living 
and  his  memory  when  dead  to  the  public,  to  be 
used  or  abused  as  any  one  of  that  irresponsible 
body  may  see  fit,  cannot  for  a moment  be  enter- 
tained. The  memory  of  the  deceased  belongs 
to  the  surviving  relatives  and  friends,  and  such 
relatives  have  a right  to  see  that  that  which 
would  not  have  been  permitted  in  respect  to 
the  deceased  when  living  shall  not  he  done  with 
impunity  when  the  subject  has  become  incapa- 
ble of  protecting  himself.” 

When  there  was  talk  in  Berlin— about  ten 
years  ago —of  producing  Offenbach's  “Contes 
d’  Hoffmann  ” at  the  Imperial  Opera  House, 
relatives  objected  on  the  absurd  ground  that 
the  libretto  reflected  discredit  on  the  char- 
acter of  Hoffmann — and  lie  bad  then  been 
dead  sixty  years.  Their  objections  were  re- 
garded, and  the  fantastic  opera  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Friedrich  - Wilhelmst  adt 
Theatre. 


There  is  a fashion  in  perfumes  as  in  dress, 
m letter  paper  and,  in  music.  Just  now  “a 
delicate  odor  of  violet  or  sandal  wood  must 
sling  to  a woman’s  frock;”  but  the  perfume, 
it  seems,  must  be  “subtle,  fascinating  and  j 
mysterious.”  And  yet  the  sweetest  of  all 
scents  is  the  fresh  fragrance  of  innocence 
and  health.  The  ancieuts  knew  this;  so  did 
Ben  Jonson  when  he  wrote  his  famous  lines 
on  “ Freedom  in  Dress.’’ 


It  appears  that  the  improved  adjustable 
lamp-shade,  the  improved  draught  excluding 
weather-strip,  the  improved  lubricator  and 
the  improved  pan  for  baking  cakes  are  all 
inventions  of  women.  Now  it  is  suggested 
by  au  envious  male  that  an  improvement  on 
tiie  trained  skirt,  the  garment  which  sweeps 
the  streets  and  provokes  the  wrath  of  care- 
less-footed man,  would  be  a crowning  glory 
to  the  sex. 


Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  the  reformer,  is 
practicing  the  use  of  the  bicycle  diligently, 
ind  proposes  to  take  a post-graduate  course 
in  a Chicago  riding  school.  She  does  not  in- 
tend, however,  to  make  a public  disphiy,  and 
at  present  she  confines  herself  to  “her  back 
yard.”  She  is  a firm  believer  in  the  vehicle. 
“It  gives  finer,  freer  motion  and  a lighter 
step  to  young  women.”  She  noticed,  by  the 
way,  that  “the  most  fashionably  attired  and 
finest  people  in  Boston  are  seen  wheeling  in 
the  streets.” 


The  introduction  of  the  “seutigora  forceps” 
is  recommended  by  Indiana  entomologists, 
for  he  is  a sworn  foe  to  flies  and  cockroaches. 
But  as  the  bug  is  two  inches  long,  with  fifteen 
pairs  of  rapidly  moving  legs  and  big  reticu- 
lated eyes,  the  housewives  of  Indiana  are 
willing  to  endure  the  familiar  evils. 

Oscar  Hammerstein  has  decided  to  have 
j oung  women  in  the  box  office  of  the  new 
Manhattan  Opera  House.  He  thinks  that 
they  will  be  better  able  to  understand  other 
women  who  purchase  tickets,  and  that  they 
will  be  polite.  This  experiment  is  not  new. 
brequenters  of  certain  theatres  in  Paris  re- 
member with  awe  the  dignified  and  hirsute 
females  who  distribute  tickets  as  though 
they  were  conferring  a charity. 


The  notorious  Saratoga  Club  House,  which 
for  years  was  the  pride  of  John  Hornsey, 
will  not  be  opened  this  season,  as  Albert 
Spencer,  its  present  owner  and  proprietor, 
declares  that  he  will  not  act  in  defiance  of 
justice  or  in  disregard  of  public  sentiment. 
He  will  remain  in  Saratoga  and  confine  his 
attention  to  the  waters. 


Singular  to  relate,  a scheme  that  was  pro- 
posed in  jest  a year  ago  in  the  “Taverner” 
column  of  the  old  Boston  Po’st  Is  in  actual 
operation  in  Denmark.  There  is  an  insur- 
ance company  of  a peculiar  nature.  Young 
girls  may  enroll  themselves,  atod  by  paying  a 
small  sum  periodically  become  entitled  to  a 
regular  weekly  allowance  from  the  company, 
if  they  remain  unmarried  at  and  after  the 
age  of  40.  Marriage  forfeits  all  claims,  and 
this  condition  and  the  factor  of  feminine 
vanity  will,  it  is  supposed,  ensure  success  to 
the  managers. 

There  is  an  adaptability  in  the  Moham- 
medan religion  that  prevents  angry  disputes 
and  reconciles  the  believers  with  tiie  doc- 
trines and  the  discoveries  of  science.  The 
painting  of  portraits  was  declared  a sin  by 
the  Koran,  but  modern  interpreters  of  the 
book  permit  the  taking  of  photographs,  on 
the  ground  that  Mohammed  lived  when 
kodaks  aud  camera  clubs  were  unknown. 


J)U 

" PURITANIA.'’. 


An  American  Operetta  By 
An  American  Composer. 

'The  Music  and  the  Costumes 
Outweigh  the  Text. 


The  Superb  Stage  Decorations  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre. 


“Puritania,”  a new  and  original  comic  opera, 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage 
last  evening  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  by  the 
Pauline  Hall  Opera  Comoany.  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan.  The  libretto 
of  this  operetta  is  by  Mr.  C.  M.  S.  McLellan ; the 
music  is  by  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Kelley.  The  cast  was 
as  follows : 

Vivian  George  Trevelvan,  Earl  of  Barrenlands 

. -Visa  Pauline  Hall 

Elizabeth,  the  maid  of  Salem  Miss  Louise  llemleite 

Abigail,  a woman  hater  Miss  Edith  Sinclair 

Charles  II.  King  of  England John  Brand 

Jonathan  Blaze,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Salem  Court 

Arther  l^vley 

KUisin  Burgess,  a conspirator  from  habit. . Edward  favor 
Skimmilk  Softly.  Chief  of  the  Practical  Explosionists 

W.  Marriott 

Paul,  a young  villager  of  Salem Miss  Irene  Verona 

Smith,  the  Witch  Finder  General Fred.  Solomon 

Mr.  Kelley  was  the  musical  director.  There 
was  a large  audience.  J>fr.  McLellan  is  known 
as  a brilliant  journalist.  The  libretto  of  “ Puri- 
tania ” is  therefore  in  certain  respects  a keener 
disappoi  n tment. 

Thestory  is  of  a Salem  maiden  who  is  accused 
of  witchcraft.  She  is  rescued  from  her  perse- 
cutors by  the  wandering  Earl  of  Barrenlands, 
who  carries  her  to  England.  The  first  act  is. 
concerned  with  the  persecution  and  the  rescue 
in  Salem.  And  here  it  may  be  said  that  the 
motif  is  unfortunate  in  itself  and  in  its  treat- 
ment. 

There  are  certain  subjects  that  do  not  lend 
themselves  gracefully  to  burlesque.  The  most 
daring  Frenchman  would  be  slow  in  turning 
scenes  from  the  tragedy  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
or  the  annals  of  the  Commune  into  ridicule. 
The  strange  and  horrible  history  of  Salem 
witchcraft  may  furnish  material  for  the  novelist 
or  for  the  composer  of  grand  opera,  and  without 
offence.  But  the  hanging  of  men  and  women 
condemned  absurdly  by  grim  and  superstitious 
fanatics  should  not  be  commemorated  by  flip- 
pant jests.  In  the  town  of  Salem  to-day  the 
memory  of  those  martyrs  is  hel  sacred  by  their  \ 
descendants.  The  low  comedian  should  not 
crack  his  jokes  under  the  gallows  from  which 
just  men  and  innocent  v omen  were  suspended. 

Elizabeth  is  arrested  twice  in  the  first  act. 
She  is  arrested  in  the  second  act.  and  by  the 
King’s  command.  For,  brought  to  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  amt  declared  free  to  wed  the  Earl, 
She  waxes  hysterical,  believes  herself  a witch 
aud  summons  Asmodeus,  who  appears  througn  1 
a trap  door.  Asmodeus  is  a conspirator 

in  a front  scene;  he  falls  asleep, 

pipe  in  mouth,  while  he  is  seated  on  a keg  ot 
gunpowder;  he  is  blown  up.  and  appears  u ex- 
pectedly in  answer  to  the  incantation  of  Eliz- 
abeth. The  fiercest  persecutors  have  followed 
their  prev  to  England.  They  triumph  for  a 
moment,  out  Asmodeus  Burgess  recognizes  the 
girl  as  his  long-lost  daughter:  there  is  a general 
explanation;  pardon  aud  marriage  follow. 

Iu  even  the  maddest  burlesque  there  should 
be  a luflteal  connection  of  cause  am!  effect, 
hoygjvtg^Hild  the  logic  may  appear.  The 
retta  texts  often  invents  a locality 
pst  absurd  premises  are  granted  at 
pectator,  hut  he  argues  from  these 
kbert  makes  his  paradox;  the  re- 
\v  seem  inevitable.  Bui  in  " Puri- 
s succeed  wituout  just  reasw 
irom  .'Salem  to  Whitehall 
meaning  conflicts  of  authority  tl- 
, appear  reasonable  in  a snace-and-u 
.Ins  text;  but  Salem  is  only  a few  mi 
from  Boston,  So,  too,  there  are  ingenious 
admirable  ideas,  wlticti  are  not  worked  out. 


face  fr»'t>7<\i  tho 
Inn.  Noristhusut- 
nlon  a happy  theme. 

,3  material ; thn  negro 
too  closely  identified.  with  the  minstrel 
>w. 

Jcenes  from  the  life  in  Louisiana  under 
French  might  be  used.  Mexico  Is  still  a , 
reign  country  to  the  theatre  audience.  The  j 
ory  of  the  Dutch  in  New  York  nud  along 
e Hudson  might  furnish  grateful  themes ; i 
j loyd,  Planquotte  has  written  a " Hip.” 
lero  was  occasional  comedy  during  tho 
evolutionary  War.  To  weave  an  ingenious 
tory,  to  bo  humorous  without  offence  to 
ood  taste,  to  introduce  contrasts  in  costume 
from  such  material  would  tax  the  skill  of  a 
playwright;  but  such  a libretto  is  uot  in  tho 
catalogue  of  tilings  impossible.  j 

Vfter  all,  why  should  not  tho  spectator  | 
accept  a motif  drawn  from  our  modern  life?  I 
Good  uatured  ridicule  or  tierce  satire  of  so- 
ciety business  or  politics  might  enter  legiti- 
mately. A brilliant  fellow-townsman  has 
shown  us  that  a text  of  suoh  a nature  can 
nuhish  great  amusement  and  be  wedded 
bappify  *o  sparkling  music.  The  tendency 
of  the  literature  and  the  art  of  the  present 
day  is  ever  toward  the  treatment  of  com- 
mon, every-day  life.  Why  should  not 
the  operetta  concern  itself  with  the 
follies  of  the  day  ? Why  should  not  the 
comedian  voice  the  feeling  of  the  audience  or 
awake  the  feeling  against  a popular  abuse? 
Then  might  we  have,  at  least,  a certain  spe- 
cies of  American  operetta  that  would  smack 
of  the  soil.  The  middle  ground  between 

the  pure  bnrlesquo  of  imagination  and 
the  satirical  treatment  of  niodcr  ' 
is  apt  to  he  a desert.  As  a 
people,  wo  indulge  ourselves  m variegated 
raiment  more  and  more  each  > cm. 
streets  in  summer  provide  hurts  for  . 
ot  a modern  chorus  that  would  charm  the  eye. 
Nor  will  the  librettist  of  tiro  future  Amorrean 
operetta  be  obliged  to  sluft  suddenly  the 
scene  fronrone  continent  to  another  to  ga 
the  needed  variety  of  costume.  * 


;<af  fi  of  t fie  ©<a$. 

\ correspondent  objected  in  a letter  pub- 
lished in  The  Journal  of  Friday  to  the  word 
••  allopath,”  which  was  used  in  the  heading 
of  a report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society.  The  word  allo- 
path,” however,  has  been  iu  constant  use  m 
the  English  language  since  its  appearance  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1830,  and  without 
reference  to  the  “contempt  and  derision  of 
Hahnemann  who  “ invented  ” it.  Nor  in  the 
colossal  dictionary  of  the  English  language 
that  is  edited  by  Dr.  Murray-the  Oxford 
Dictionary— is  there  any  expression  of  con- 
tempt connected  with  the  word.  ^ 

The  Vice  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  Di- 
versity, England,  lately  sentenced  a young 
person  whose  conduct  had  been  of  injury  to 
undergraduates  to  a term  of  imprisonment,, 
and  when  an  audience  of  townsmen  hissed 
the  decision  the  room  was  cleared.  These 
peculiar  privileges  in  cases  where  under- 
graduates are  concerned  were  granted  to  the 
authorities  by  James  I. ; their  rights  are  used 
in  an  arbitrary  fashion,  and  the  prosecutions 
have  been  of  the  Star  Chamber  variety.  No 
wonder  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge 
are  opposed  bitterly  to  the  special  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  university  and  that  there  is  hard 
feeling. 

The  desirability  of  an  invention  that 
should  do  away  with  the  “training  skirt” 
was  alluded  to  the  other  day  in  this  column, 
j it  seems  that  a club  has  been  formed  in 
Mainz  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  these 
trains.  It  is  made  up  of  men,  and  each  ! 
I member  vows  that  lie  will  boycott  all 
women  who  are  victims  of  the  “unhealthy  ! 
and  dirty  habit that  he  will  refuse  to  take 
walks  or  any  sort  of  excursion  with  them 
when  they  are  so  dressed,  even  if  they  are 
Uis  nearest  and  dearest  relatives. 

Cremation  is  growing  in  favor  in  Europe, 
in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  During  the  year 
1891  3741  bodies  were  burned  in  France. 
Three  new  crematories  were  opened  in  Ger- 
many, and  there  are  now  22  in  Italy,  several 

of  which  are  perambuiatory. 

i Jules  Jaluzot  has  now  reached  in  all  prob- 
ibility  the  zenith  of  his  career,  for  by  the 
! purchase  of  La  Presse  he  owns  two  of  the 
important  newspapers  of  Paris.  He  is  still 
at  the  head  of  the  management  of  the  famous 
store  “Le  Printemps”  and  is  a deputy  in 
> the  French  Chamber.  It  is  a singular  story, 
t the  rise  of  the  young  clerk  in  the  Bon 
March4.  He  sat  as  model  for  the  hero  in 
1 Zola’s  “Au  Bonheur  des  Dames,”  but  the 
pr'.nting  did  not  do  full  justice  to  tftd  sitter. 

1 b 


The  Italian*  "i  Philadelphia  arc  working  | 
earnestly  fbr  the  Instruction  of  themselves 
and  children  In  the  English  language.  Their 
conduot  Is  In  grateful  contrast  to  that  of 
many  foreigners  in  tho  West,  who  demand 
that  foreign  languages  should  be  taught  In 
public  schools,  to  tho  comparative  exclusion 
of  the  tongue  of  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

I Au  optimistic  olthman'Ts"  oTdnTT  to  tho 
body  civic.  Sir  Horry  Vernoy  sent  lately  to 
the  Spectator  a letter  In  which  lie  gave  the 
retrospect  of  a nonagenarian.  Ho  praises 
loudly  modern  years.  In  his  younger  dajs 
men  in  high  position  swore  freely  and  worn 
often  drunk;  tho  parson  was  frequently  a 
sport,  a Bute  Crawley  ; the  nurses  woro  sol- 
I dom  sober  or  respectable ; there  were  no  well- 
directed  societies  or  institutions  for  the 
wcifaro  of  young  men  and  women : the  dis- 
comforts of  travel  were  enhanced  by  the 
‘ oharacterof  the  post-boys  and  ostlers.  “Tho 
one  great  drawback  to  tho  favorable  state- 
ment.” says  Sir  Harry,  “Is  the  tendency  of 
our  rural'  population  to  leave  tho  country 
and  go  to  large  towns  for  higher  wages.” 

But  this  tendency  Is  not  peculiar  to  England. 

It  is  seen  in  France  and  in  Germany ; it  is 
seen,  unfortunately,  in  our  own  country. 

One  of  the  home  industries  of  France  is 
tealously  protected,  and  that  is  the  babj. 

Dr  Rochard,  the  President  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Children,  pointed  out 
I lately  that  France  loses  250,000  infants  every 
1 year  and  at  least  100,000  could  be  saved. 
Nor  ’ can  the  country  afford  to  lose  them 
when  the  deaths  outnumber  the  births  by 
40  000.  It  is  therefore  now  forbidden,  under 
heavy  penalties,  for  any  one  to  give  to  in- 
fants under  one  year  any  form  of  solid  food 
unless  a physician  should  prescribe  it.  Other 
laws  of  a similar  nature  for  the  protection 
of  the  little  ones  have  been  enacted  by  the 

Governm  ent. 

! Mr  Melville  Henry  Douglas  Bruce,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Marquis  de  Iiu vigny  and 
| Raineval,  is  in  New  York,  studying  our 
I methods  of  political  campaigns,  so  that  on 
his  return  to  Ireland  he  may  be  better  able 
to  restore  tho  house  of  Stuart  to  the  throne. 

I The  raising  of  funds  for  a society  for  the  ex- 
I traction  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  would 
be  a more  profitable  employment.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
Marquis  is  not  “bloodthirsty,  and  is  willing 
to  wait  till  Queen  Victoria  dies  before  he 
crowns  Princess  Louise  of  Bavaria. 

Peace  has  its  victories.  Without  the  sing- 
ing of  “ The  Watch  on  the  Rhine,”  without 
tho  thunder-cracking  of  Krupp  guns,  the 
Germans  have  stormed  a Paris  restaurant. 
Tortoni’s  once  celebrated  cafe  in  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens  will  at  the  end  of  this 
tnonth  be  turned  into  an  eating  house  for  the 
sale  of  Munich  beer,  brown  bread,  Frankfort 
jsa usages  and  sour-crouf, 

l 5~f  £ 

THU  SPELI  OP  ai^CKECT. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  Yale 
I Sophomores  that  were  initiated  into  the  two 
Junior  societies  were  led,  blindfolded,  but 
I with  courtesy  and  with  great  care,  into  the 
respective  halls.  There  were  formal  rites; 
there  was  eating ; there  was  drinking;  there 
j was  a play;  there  was  merriment  without 
alloy.  So,  too,  the  initiatory  exercises  of  the 
Sophomore  societies,  which  wore  afterward 
abolished  by  the  Faculty,  were  conducted 
without  roughness  of  any  nature.  It  was 
understood  that  when  the  Freshman  had 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  entrance  into  a 
society  of  his  own  year  his  fears  of  bodily 
harm  and  the  mysterious  terror  inspired  by 
vague  traditions  handed  down  from  class  to 
class  were  ended  by  that  initiation.  Careless 
pranks,  practical  jokes,  the  parade  of  ghostly 
figures  and  the  display  of  grotesque  instru- 
ments of  torture  were  considered  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  of  the  higher  societies. 

Time  changed  all  this.  Last  week  a stu- 
dent was  submitted  to  certain  tests.  He  ran 
| at  a high  rate  of  speed,  with  bandaged  eyes, 

, at  night,  in  a street  of  New  Haven.  He  ran 
I full  tilt  into  a wagon,  and  received  thereby  a 
I bodily  injury,  from  which  he  died  a painful 
deatii.  The  jury  of  the  Coroner  gave  an  in- 
stance of  “crowner’s-quest  law  ” by  de- 
ciding solemnly  that  the  accident  was  the 
result  of  boyish  fun,  and  that  the  Faculty 
should  in  future  superintend  the  ceremonies 
of  initiation. 

1 It  is  true  that  such  terrible  accidents  are 
I exceedingly  rare.  There  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  of  the  intense  grief  of  the  members  of 
the  society.  But  these  facts  are  of  little  con- 
solation to  the  relatives  and  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Rustin.  It  is  also  true  that  the  unfortunate 
yoirng  man  was  willing  and  eager  to  undergo 
the  tests.  At  the  same  time,  if  he  had  refused 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  laughed  at 
by  his  classmates  until  graduation,  and  he 
would  have  jeopardized  his  admission  into 
the  society.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire 
into  the^ndRion  of  the  societies  that  allow 
such  acflR&ts  to  be  possible. 


ClntvjijQKM  at  college  are  formed  a*  a 
rule  fur  IlieCarJ'or  purely  social  piirpoan*. 
The  llferary  dlupeuMi  gdrirally  with  savage 
rites  of  Initiation ; and  they  nrp  mad  a up  of 
serious-minded  young  men  who  find  pleasure 
In  debates  and  In  tho  expression  of  written 
opinions.  Or  they  listen  patiently  to  tho 
poems  of  tholr  follows.  Their  proceedings 
are  not  wrnppcd  In  profound  and  eternal 
secrecy.  On  the  othcc  hired,  tho  societies  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  social  enjoyment 
are  influenced  by  subtle  reasons  In  tho 
selection  of  momkurs.  They  are  of  a secret 
nature ; there  are  grips,  and  pnss  words,  and 
pins  of  mystic  meaning.  Tho  membership  is 
limited.  Admission  to  the  number  is  re- 
garded as  a social  distinction.  Even  before 
admittance  to  college,  the  sub-freshman 
looks  forward  to  the  honors  hf  the  Junior 
and  the  Senior  year.  Say  that  there  are  two 
Junior  societies,  and  thn  membership  of  each 
is  limited  to  thirty-  The  clnss  enters  with 
two  hundred  or  more.  The  Freshman  shapes 
Ids  course  accordingly ; lie  guards  his  con- 
duct by  day  that  he  mny  not  offend  an  upper 
class  man;  he  dreams  of  the  Iron  door  at 
night. 

Now,  not  only  must  he  avoid  the  offending 
of  his  superiors,  he  must  also  be  in  the  good 
graces  of  a leading  man  of  his  own  class;  for 
a crowd  Is  quietly  packed  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  Two  or  three  who  have  won  dis- 
tinction by  the  display  of  wealth  or  by  the 
popularity  that  comes  from  careless  gener- 
osity, gather  about  them  congenial  com- 
panions. An  oarsman,  a ball  player,  a man 
of  high  scholarly  attainments,  a man  of  liter- 
ary accomplishments — these  are  added  lor 
the  glory  of  the  society.  Nor  is  it  to  ba  de- 
nied that  the  great  number  of  the  men 
pledged  deserve  the  honor.  Hut  they  are 
sixty;  and  one  hundred  and  forty  of  tile  class 
knock  vainly  at  the  door.  There  is  an 
unequal  division;  men  of  ability  are 
necessarily  passed  over.  There  Is  intriguing, 
there  is  truckling,  there  is  a repression  of 
individual  feeling  before  the  elections  are 
givcu  out.  After  the  choice  is  made  there  is 
too  often  snobbishness  on  the  one  side  and 
envy  and  heartburning  on  the  other.  Some- 
times the  disposal  of  the  matter  is  not  unlike 
the  conduct  of  the  ambitious,  forward  boy  at 
school,  who  plays  at  piracy.  He  picks  his 
crew  according  to  personal  preference;  he 
compels  the  other  playmates  to  walk  the 
plauk.  Only  in  this  latter  case  there  Is 
generally  a rebellion  during  the  week,  and 
the  captured  pirate  is  hanged  amid  the  jeers 
of  his  once  despised  companions. 

An  aristocracy  is  thus  formed  in  a class, 
and  it  is  encouraged,  whereas  the  members 
should,  theoretically  at  least,  be  of  an 
equality.  Young  men  ko-tou  and  curry  favor 
that  they  may  be  set  apart  from  their  class- 
mates. And  it  is  all  for  the  sake  of  being  fora 
short  time  privileged;  to  have  the  right  to 
wear  in  public  a certain  pin.  The  amuse- 
ments inside  the  hall  are  of  an  innocent 
nature,  and  when  the  candidate  is  a full- 
fledged  member  he  wonders  if  the  game  was 
worth  the  candle.  After  graduation  he  forj 
gets  speedily  the  grip,  the  pass  word,  the. 
motto  of  the  society;  and  it  is  a significant, 
fact  that  in  after  years  he  rarely  joins  a se- 
cret order. 

It  is  understood  that  tho  Faculty  of  Yale 
will  aboiisli  the  rough  initiations,  and,  in- 
deed, the  students  themselves  have  ex- 
pressed their  willingness.  It  is  a serious 
question  whether  the  abolition  of  the  so- 
cieties themselves  would  uot  benefit  the  col- 
lege and  the  character  of  the  students.  If, 
for  instance,  the  secrecy  were  removed  and 
the  membership  were  enlarged,  the  problem 
would  be  quickly  solved.  There  would, 
then,  be  no  frantic  zeal  displayed  in  securing 
membership,  although  the  character  of  the 
club  entertainments  might  remain  un- 
changed. ^ 


Perhaps  the  most  singular  feature  of  the 
remarkable  suit  brought  by  a Chicago  man 
against  Dr.  Teed,  of  Koresh  fame,  is  the  fact 
that  the  wife  of  the  plaintiff  surrendered 
$5000  to  the  doctor  in  the  hope  of  becoming 
the  goddess  Minerva.  Any  woman  who 
could  thus  turn  her  back  on  the  possibility 
of  being  Yenus  iu  person,  and  prefer  to  bo 
the  goddess  of  Wisdom,  must  have  enjoyed 
at  an  early  age  the  advantages  of  a Boston 
education. 


The  English  colonist  takes  with  him  hi: 
cricket  bat  and  his  prayer  book,  and  the  na 
tional  game  and  established  church  thrive  ir 
the  new  settlement.  The  Germans  nrp  Dm 
as  fortunate.  Their  favorite  veget 
cabbage,  will  not  grow  in  the  colonies 
Africa,  in  spite  of  carefnl  nursing, 
ments  are  now  made  with  varie' 
potato,  and  failure  is  expected. 

Pearls,  like  Princes,  are  not  to  be 
The  diamond  is  a safe  investment 
pearl  decays.  I£jt  is  buried  in  ♦ 
it  becomes  worthless  fits  vali 
fashion  rules  the  market,  an 
is  the  favorite  for  a time  h 
price. 


•usaiul  liven  were  employed  in  tliej 
[rsion  of  over  200  miles  of  the  brond- 
a railroad  of  the  Great  Western  Com- 
£ to  narrow  dimensions  in  the  shortest 
dble  time.  They  worked  two  successive 
days  of  seventeen  hours  each,  and  although 
the  strain  was  excessive,  oatmeal  water 
was  provided  by  the  company  instead  of  ale 
or  strong  drink.  The  workmen  were  con- 
tent, and  they  found  the  oatmeal  water 
'‘refreshing,  thirst-quenching  and  of  sus- 
taining power.”  Not  many  years  ago  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a task  would  have 
been  deemed  impossible  in  England  without 
the  aid  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 


The  London  Lancet  suggests  that  prizes 
should  be  offered  for  the  best  cup  of  tea  or 
joffeg  as  much  as  for  the  best  show  of  fruits 
or  flowers.  It  is  said  that  good  coffee  can  be 
made  with  an  old  oyster  can  and  a clean  rag, 
but  there  are  few  hotels  or  restaurants  in 
this  country  where  the  coffee  is  drinkable  or 
nourishing.  Unfortunately,  the  advocates 
of  prohibition  rarely  offer  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute tor  ales,  wdnes  aud  liquors,  and,  as 
the  Lancet  says,  “To  many  of  the  daily  in- 
creasing number  of  total  abstainers  a cup  of 
really  good  coffee  is  perhaps  more  whole- 
some, as  well  as  more  palatable,  than  a too 
free  use  of  aerated  waters,  while  many  who 
are  moderate  drinkers  would  prefer  coffee  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  or  at  other  times  when 
on  duty.” 

The  good  people  of  Philadelphia  are  seri- 
ously disturbed.  The  use  of  soft  coal  by  the 
locomotives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
tilling  the  air  with  soot  and  smutting  the 
famous  purity  of  the  town  buildings.  One 
newspaper  declares  that  already  in  a certain 
quarter  of  the  city  “a  sheet  of  whitepaper 
will  be  speckled  with  gray  in  twenty-four 
hours.”  Another  points  the  moral  by  nam- 
ing Western  cities  which  are  filthy 
on  account  of  the  burning  of  soft  coal.  I 
The  citizens  are  aroused,  and  they  vow  i 
that  their  doorsteps  shall  be  saved  at  any 
cost.  

A picturesque  sight  of  London  will  soon 
be  only  a matter  of  history.  The  almoners 
of  Christ’s  Hospital,  the  institution  known 
to  all  readers  of  Lamb  and  Thackeray,  have 
decided  to  move  to  a Sussex  town,  and  the 
Bluecoat  Boys  with  hare  heads  and  yellow 
stockings  will  he  no  more  seen  in  London 
streets.  The  site  of  the  old  buildings 
is  of  great  value,  ancl  business  blocks 
will'  cover  the  ground  which  for  nearly 
three  centuries  and  a half  has  borne  the 
hospital.  *• 

. According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Connecticut  490 
divorces  were  granted  in  1S91,  a slight  de- 
crease in  the  average  since  1860.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years  26,000  people  have  severed 
legally  their  marriage  relations.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  the  petitioners  in  the  State 
have  been  women. 

The  violent  scenes  that  lately  attended  the 
collection  of  church  tithes  in  certain  parts  of 
England  were  not  calculated  to  increase  the 
reverence  of  the  farmers  for  the  authorities 
of  the  church.  Disorder  and  rioting,  the 
mobbing  of  vicars  and  the  interference  of 
police  are  sad  accompaniments  of  the  carry- 
ing out  of  real  or  imaginary  rights  of  the 
(Church  of  England. 

The  physician  recommends  sea  air  to  a 
patient,  and  passage  is  taken  in  a record- 
breaking  steamship.  Time  is  money,  and 
the  seeker  after  health  has  one  eye  on  the 
clock.  Yet  there  are  stanch  sailing  vessels, 
with  suitable  accommodations  for  passengers ; j 
they  touch  at  European  ports  or  round 
the  Horn;  and  health  would  more  sure- 1 
ly  meet  the  patient  at  the  end  of  sucli  a 
voyage. 

Desertion  is  still  too  common  In  our  navy. 

The  Atlanta,  which  has  just  returned  from 
Chilean  waters,  is  short  twenty-three  men 
ay  desertion  and  transfer,  and  there  are  uii- 
plcasant  rumors  of  harsh  treatment  and  ex- 
cessive punishments.  The  happy  and  gallant 
iar  of  poetry  and  romance  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  our  navy  with  the  introduc- 
ed! of  steam  irj 

liwcc  iH  -J  3- 

THE  METEORIC  XOVELIST. 

Ihc  brain  of  Mr.  Malloek  has  lost  Its  cun- 
fg,  or  tlie  public  is  tired  of  his  name,  for 
^announcement  of  bis  latest  novel  did  not 
^se  curiosity,  and  the  book  itself  is  not 
Theie  was  a time  when  a novel  or  a 
jaf  essays  by  him  was  devoured  eager- 
rvoked,  as  a fit  of  indigestion,  bit- 
ilon.  And  yet  the  case  of  Mr.  Mal- 
[ ooe  of  many.  ■ f"  ' 

[it  of  the  present  day  is  lucky  if 
ludience  for  two  years  in  suc- 
^v  appears.  It  suits  the  popu- 
l^v  be  a tale  of  adventure, 
-ay  deal  with  a scientific 
inhere  may  even  be  no  I 
“ {here  is  an  elaborate  I 


| ihidy  of  tluT  characters  of  unin- 
re  testing  individuals.  Whether  it  be 

of  analytical,  psychological  or  polemical  I 
nature,  whether  the  author  copy  the  tales  of 
the  Arabian  story  tellers  or  worship  frankly 
at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  Lubricity,  there 
is  public  clamor,  there  are  opinions.passedin 
drawing  room  and  street  car.  The  publisher 
is  surprised,  and  so  is  the  author ; in  their 
mutual  happiness  they  strike  other  bargains. 
The  man  that  wrote  the  book  fills  the  public 
eye.  He  is  the  subject  of  investigation ; tlie 
incidents  of  his  life  assume  gigantic  propor- 
tions. His  daily  food,  his  dress,  the  furni- 
ture of  his  rooms,  the  size  and  quality  of  his 
copy-paper,  the  length  of  his  hair,  the  story 
of  his  love  affairs,  his  opinions  on  all  things 
knowable  and  some  other  things— all 
these  are  served  hot  by  enterprising 
journalists,  both  male  aud  female,  to  glut 
the  public  appetite.  His  rhetoric  may  be 
tawdry,  bis  tales  may  be  compounded  of 
blood  and  lust;  dialect  may  choke  the  sense; 
tlie  argument  may  be  spun  out  by  inter- 
minable and  dull  discussions;  but  there  is  a 
tossing  of  hats  aloft;  t^iere  is  frenetic  enthu-  j 
siasm ; there  are  cries  of  “Stone  him,’’  if  a 
cool  observer,  stanSmg  apart  from  the 
throng,  calls  the  publnMttention  to  blunders, 
flaws  or  crimes  in  the  art  of  the  author. 
Glorious  indeed  is  the  sudden  and  swift  rise 
of  the  rocket.  No  wonder  that  the  gapers 
accompany  it  with  shrieks  of  admiration. 
There  is  a stick,  however,  and  it  must  come 
down,  and  it  comes  down  very  quietly  ; but 
Jwho  in  the  crowdnotes  this  fact? 
s And  so  each  year  a great  author  is  born 
./into  the  world,  that  is,  if  you  heed  the  opin- 
ion of  the,  public.  There  are  so  many  re- 
markable, epoch-making  novels  that  it  is  per- 
haps not  surprising  to  find  some  who  obey 
the  maxim  of  Emerson  and  wait  twelve 
months  before  they  fire  the  blood  by  the 
perusal  of  the  Homeric  deeds  of  some  black 
hero,  or  perplex  the  brain  by  an  attempt  to 
untie  the  knot  of  religious  doubts  that  some 
flabby  and  well-meaning  young  man  has 
himself  tied  without  purpose  or  real  convic- 
tion. Unfortunately  if  the  reader  waits  a 
year,  he  often  finds  that  the  novel  and  the 
author  are  alike  forgotten ; conversation 
feeds  on  fresher  meat;  the  novel  that  rests 
on  a geological  basis,  or  is  concerned  with 
the  problems  suggested  by  the  existence  of 
the  high  binders,  is  the  raging  fad.  One  nail 

drives  out  another.  

Applause  of  the  present  embraces  decrial 
of  the  past.  But  these  idols  of  a day  are 
worshiped  and  they  make  no  sign.  These 
novelists  create  no  real  and  palpitating  char- 
acters ; they  do  not  sum  up  the  irony  of  life 
by  the  presentation  of  foibles  and  vices  in 
concrete  form;  they  do  not  enrich  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  fashion  to  bite  the  thumb  at 
the  old  masters,  Fielding,  Balzac,  Dickens, 
Thackeray ; and,  happily  for  himself  and  his 
immortality,  Hardy  is  still  chiefly  applauded 
by  the  judicious  few.  And  yet  last  week 
Colonel  Nevveome  was  seen  at  a promenade 
concert  in  company  with  sweet  Sophia  West- 
ern. Mr.  Micawber  is  known  in  State  street, 
and  be  is  an  undaunted  “promoter.”  The 
daughters  of  Pfere  Goriot  were  married  last 
summer.  As  for  Eustacia  Vye,  she  eats  her 
heart  in  a South  End  boarding  house;  she 
shows  her  superb  beauty  to  the  tarnished 
mirror;  and  as  she  stretches  indolently  her 
arms,  she  yawns  and  dreams  of  triumphs  at 
Lenox  or  Bar  Harbor,  places  to  her  remote, 
impossible. 


"IOLANTHE”  AT  THE  GLOBE. 

“ Iolanthe  ” was  given  at  the  Globe  Theatre  [ 
last  evening,  with  the  following  <j)»ts 

l'hyllis .Miss  Juliette  Corden 

Iolanthe - .vt M Iss ‘Yolande  Wallace 

Earl  Tolloller W.  H.  Fessenden 

Earl  of  Jlount  Ararat Edward  Wade 

Strephon .George  Pearce  I 

Private  Willis J.  C.  Miron  \ 

Queen  of  the  fairies Miss  May  Bosely 

The  train  bearer Henry  E.  Dixey,  Jr. 

(His  debut  on  the  operatic  stage.) 

The  Lord  Chancellor Mr.  Henry  E.  Dixey 

Mr.  John  J.  Braham  was  the  musical  director. 

About  nine  years  and  a half  ago  this  charm- 
ing operetta  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  was  sung 
at  the  opening  of  the  Bi.iou  Theatre  with  great 
success.  Two  of  the  singers  of  that  day  were 
iu  the  cast  last  night— Messrs.  Dixey  and  Fes-  i 
senden.  Time  has  dealt  unkindly  with  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  but  the  comic  force, 
the  business  and  the  graceful  dancing  of  Mr. 
Dixey  delight  the  audience  as  of  old.  To  sing, 
or  to  act,  or  to  even  appear  on  the  stage  in 
such  weather  is  a severe  task,  ancl  it 
is  not  surprising  that  last  evening  the 
performance  dragged  and  Gilbert’s  lines 
seemed  dull.  Miss  Corden  was  a pleasing 
Phyllis,  vocally  and  in  action;  and  Miss  Wal- 
lace made  a favorable  impression.  Miss  Bosely 
should  look  to  her  enunciation  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  spoken  words.  Mr.  Pearce  was  a re- 
spectable Strephon.  Mr.  Dixey,  however,  car- 
ried the  operetta  on  his  shoulders.  The  chorus 
was  of  unequal  worth,  for  the  fairies  were  supe- 
rior to  the  peers.  It  is  true  that  they  were  not 
so  burdened  by  their  costume.  Several  num- 
bers were  repeated,  among  them  the  finale  of 
the  first  act  Cooler  weather  will  no  doubt  en- 
tourage animation,  and  there  will  then  he  the 
snap  to  the  performance  which  was  lacking 
last  night 


The  operetta,  which  by  the  way  was  led  with 
care  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Braham,  was 
preceded  by  the  one-act  play,  "The  Major’s 
Appointment,”  an  adaptation  by  Nelson  Wheat- 
croft  and  George  Backus  of  Julia  Scheler’s 

1 story  in  tlie  Century.  It  is  a trifle,  a little  char- 
acter sketch,  not  without  simple  pathos.  Mr. 

I Dixey  played  the  part  of  the  Major  without  ex- 
aggeration and  without  affectation,  and-drew  a 
sharply  defined  and  interesting  sketch.  -;Mjss 
Evelyn  Campbell  was  sweet  and  natural  In  a 
conventional  part  of  little  importance.  .The 
other  members  of  the  cast  were  Mr.  Robert 
Hickman  and  Messrs.  George  and  Frederick 
Howard.  The  double  bill  will  he  presented 
throughout  the  week  and  at  the  Saturday! 
matinee. 

(^caff k of  ffie  ©<a^. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  halting  places  | 
for  street  cars  as  the  corners  of  Winter  and 
Tremont,  Carver  and  Boylston  streets,  are 
where  the  grade  i3  heavy,  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  horse  flesh  excites  pity  that  is  with-] 
out  availj^Jbe  horses  suffer  enough  on  a 
level  track,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  sta- 
tion at  Carver  street,  in  particular,  is  not  of 
enough  importance  to  warrant  the  loss  of 
power  and  the  subsequent  severe  strain.  But, 
after  all,  electricity  will  in  time  brings  relief,. 

A contemporary  calls  attention  to  a 
neglected  branch  of  education— the  art  of 
reading  aloud.  “ The  average  school  boy  or 
girl  ciinot  read  an  ordinary  article  in  a 
newspaper  in  a way  to  make  it  interesting. 
They  hesitate  and  stammer  over  the  simplest 
words,  do  not  mind  tbeir  ‘stops,’  and  gener- 
ally demonstrate  that  ’reading  aloud’  has 
become  one  of  the  lost  arts.”  But  there  is  a 
possible  reason  for  this  neglect,  and  that  is 
that  reading  aloud  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
an  indispensaDle  accomplishment.  There  is  | 
an  interesting^ rticle  on  this  subject  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, 0 iu  which  this  fact  is  re- 
ferred to.  Fifty  years  ago  reading 
aloud  enlivened  the  domestic  circle.  “There 
were  fewer  books,  fewer  means  of  locomo-  I 
tion,  fewer  pleasures  of  winter  nights,  out-  | 
side  the  four  walls  of  the  country  parlor. 
The  game  of  cribbage  or  the  sonata  did  not  | 
occupy  the  entire  evening  after  6 o’clock  din-  , 
ner;  and  Shakspeare  and  Milton  were  more  | 
familiar  to  the  young  generation  of  those 
days  than  they  are  now.  The  ear,  habituated  I 
to  listen,  is  often  a move  safe  conduit  to  the 
memory  in  yqjith  than  the  inattentDe  e\e 
which  rapidly  skims  a paper.’’ 

Dwellers  in  cities  now  renew  tbeir  ac-  , 
quaiutauce  with  country  relatives  and 
friends.  The  desire  to  breathe  pure  air  and 
make  a change  i|i  diet  at  little  cost  takes  \isi-  j 
ble  form  in  a protracted  visit.  And  now  the  j 
old  question  is  revived : Should  the  host,  in  L 

extending  the  forced  invitation,  limit  ex- 
pressly the  duration  of  the  stay?  It  is  the 
prevailing  custom  in  England  to  name  the  J 
weeks  or  the  days,  and  it  lias  advantages,  , 
particularly  when  there  are  many  kinsfolk.  | 
and  there  must  be  a rotation  iu  consanguine-  > 
uus  entertainment.  

The  feminine  members  of  the  Aguilar  Lit-  | 
erary  Club,  a Hebrew  society  iu  New  T ork, 
as  a rule  withdraw  their  names  when  they 
marry.  They  find  the  duties  of  their  new 
life  too  burdensome  to  .permit  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  club.  The  married  man,  how- 
ever, remains,  and  thus  shows  the  richer 
complexity  of  his  organization. 

/r 


A SAFETY  VALVE. 

The  great  day  of  sweet  girl  graduates  draws 
nigh.  The  hall  is  crowded,  there  are  flowers 
and  artificial  perfumes;  there  is  the  sound 
of  music;  there  are  the  color  syui  lhonies  < 
dress.  A happy  maiden  ascot x > the  pit  . 
form.  She  defines  glibly  tlie  rights  l I 
woman,  she  exhorts  her  hearers  to  aid  her  in 
the  securing  of  them.  She  shows  an  easy  , 
method  of  correcting  some  great  popular  1 
abuse,  and  she  derides  man  for  his  bbstinaev  I 
or  blindness.  Or  she  speaks  of  George  Sand  I 
and  George  Eliot,  weighs  them  in  the  bal- 
ance, and  pronounces  the  final  estimate.  | 
She  is  thoroughly  in  earnest.  She  is  full  of  i 
self-confidence.  She  applies  to  herself  the  j 
lines  of  Wordsworth ; 

A perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 

To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command;” 

but  she  quotes  the  verses  only  for  the  pur-  j 
pose  of  accentuating  sharply  the  last  infini-  | 
tive. 

These  exercises  of  graduation  often  excite  j 
the  laughter  of  man  and  furnish  material  for  ; 
tlie  jests  of  the  paragrapher.  The  mirth  is  I 
forced ; the  laughter  is  hollow  and  of  short  I 
duration.  For  man  secretly  fears  the  shrewd- 
ness, the  pliant  force  of  the  weaker  sex,  as  it 
is  ironically  called.  The  history  of  the  world  j 
is  his  witness.  Philosophers,  satirists,  men- 
tal anatomists  oi  all  countries  and  all  times 
have  confessed  the  truth.  And  so  we  find  a 
brave  Englishman  declaring  that  if  men  did 
I not  think  women  are  an  overmatch  for 


1 On  tho  oihor  nft.ul,  there  11  imicli  to  praise  In 
the  libretto.  Tar  objectionable  linns  in  the  first 
2 not  oould  be  easily  removed  without  detriment 
to  the  author  or  the  comedian  who  HpuatV*  Uinni. 

WJ.be  souks  are  tiuent,  rhythmical  and  worthy  of 
ptho  deserved  reputation  of  Mr.  McLelian. 

I the  dialogue  cannot  bo  a.* ^r' heart! 
lv,  praised.  . It  is  often  labored, 
it  is  often  doll.  The  humor  is  in  the  situation, 
and  not  in  the  mouths  ol  llie'Tomediuiis.  Hut 
I - there  is  an  absence  oj.  chcnpa’ultmrily ; the  *ay 
does  not  intruded  there  is  no  uuoieau  iiitrttUe. 
no  line  of  douole  moaning.  The  libretto  mTsfi- 
dently  a brave  and  sincere  attempt  to  provide  a 
composer  ol  taloul  with  a text  that  is  worthy  of 
bis  auioilion. 

Mr.  Kelley,  too.  is  known  as  a composer  of 
marked  individuality,  in  his  music  10 'Turl- 
tania”  he  has  succeeded  in  interesting  the  mu- 
sician and  iu  pleasing  the  public,  aud  this  is  uo 
easy  task. 

ltis  melody  is  well  defined  and  often  happy; 
tlie  concerted  work  is  well  built;  he  writes  with 
knowledge  of  tno  limitations  01  the  human 
voice;  he  shows,  also,  uramalic  instinct.  His 
instrumentation  is  oiten  ingenious:  it  is  some- 
times thick,  and  lie  favors  certain  instru- 
ments. as  tiie  clarinet,  fur  exampie;  but  it 
is  never  common  or  orutal.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  rhythmic  monotony,  aud  the 
ternary  rhythm  might  nave  been  more  Iremy’ 
employed.  It  tvoul  i be  a pleasant  labor  to  spealt 
more  iu  detail  of  his  work,  hut  this  must  bo  re- 
served for  a more -favorable  occasion. 

tso,  low,  must  the  Doriormance  of  last  evening 
bo  hurried  over.  It  may  bo  said  of  all  the  chief 
members  of  me  company,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Kvley.  that  luey  wore  excellent  in  meir 
respective  parts.  SfJWi.ss  Hail,  Miss  Beau- 
I det,  aud  Messr.-wCX^tioloinoii.  iavor  and 
Brand  are  idMygni>  known  by 
vn,  and  they  need  not 
at  this  hue  day.  Miss 

. in  the  delivery  of  song. 

Miss  Beau  lot  marrod  tHo  effect  of  her  appear- 
ance by  facial  uneasiness  that  will  grow  into  a 
disagreeable  mannerism  unless  she  learns  the 
vtuue  ol  occasional  repose. 

The  chorus  wds  admirable  throughout,  and 
tho  enlarged  orchestra  responded  promptly  and 
Intelligently  to  the  beat  of  tho  conductor.  T lie 
costumes  and  t lie  stage  decorations  are  most 
sumptuous,  and  they  alone  should  draw  large 
audiences  to  the  Tremont.  Tne  theater,  m its 
summer  dress  is  cool,  comfortable  and  restiul  to  | 
tlie  eye. 

Dances  introducefro,  the  second  act  by  the  Bar- 
ri-oii  sisters  won  applause.  Tne  audience  gave 
lrequeni  manilestalions  of  delight.  Many  num- 
bers of  the  music  were  repeated,  and  the  author 
aud  the  composer  as  well  as  the  scenic  artist, 
were  called  oelore the  curtain. 

Jk  Philip  Hale. 


Mr.  William  Gericke  was  married  to  Miss 
j Flamm  of  Vienna,  in  St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral, 
in  that  city,  last  Saturday  afteKuoan.  His 
m. ur,  iTien,''  iu  inis  town,  is 

honored  as  a musician  and  a^pRStH^nd 
him  the  heartiest  of  congratulatiofre'TSno  the 
most  sincere  wishes  for  future  happiness. 

! ■ The  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Rustin  of  Yale  Col- 
J lege,  who  received  his  fatal  "^jury  in  the 


tlie  audiences  of  thil 
specific  words  of  prap 
Hall  improves  eacii  yt 


course  of  initiation  into  a secret  society,  will 
call  the  attention  of  thoughtful  parents  to 
the  supreme  silliness  and  tlie  dangerous  char- 
acter of  such  performances.  It  is  said  that 
the  President  and  the  Faculty  are  “ averse  to 
talking  about  the  affair.”  May  this  silence 
be  followed  by  sharp  action.  If  tlie  societies 
will  not  abolish  such  initiations,  the  societies 
themselves  should  be  abolished. 

Dr.  Parker,  in  a sermon  preached  Sunday 
at  the  City  Temple,  London,  said  that  while 
he  belieVed  it  possible  for  a person  to  be  both 
a politician' and  a gentleman,  the  supposition 
wise  tlie&iast  severe  strain  that  could  be  put 
on  liumiu  faith.  Iu  consideration  of  the 
I facjftfhit  English  gentlemen  are  engaged  ac- 
: in  pblitics,  the  statement  of  Dr.  Parker 
-.waflting  iu  taste  and  truth.  Perhaps 
% Jd  fnake  a distinction  between  states- 
ldtfh  and,  politicians ; but  the  partitions  that 
divide  tlfem  are  thin. 


There  are  certain  men  and  women  who 
spend  hours  in  forming  diminutives  in  “let,” 
and  so  they  enrich,  or  corrupt  the  English 
language.  A word  that  has  been  introduced 
of  late  is  “workiet,”  which  is  supposed  to 
distinguish  the  shop  girl  who  hunts  con- 
stantly amusement  and  loathes  her  work. 
Still  more  objectionable  is  “ editorialet,’’ 
which  is  coined  by  a contemporary  as  the 
fitting  expression  for  an  editorial  paragraph. 
And  yet  the  very  substantive  “editorial”  is 
uot  accepted  by  many  purists. 

Students  of  Shakspeare  are  assured  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Smalley  that  they  can  secure  copies  of 
the  first  folio  at  the  rate  of  $500  apiece.  To 
be  sure,  the  margins  of  such  copies  are  cut 
riose;  the  titles,  the  verses  and  the  portrait 
rrc  inlaid,  and  there  are  leaves  in  fac-simile; 
but  there  is  no  fine  copy  known.  Aud  yet 
there  is  a report  that  a tot  folio  in  Mew 
5fork  brought  lately  Sfipio.  The  highest 
price  paid  in  England  ;wa^f$3500. 

They  say  that  since  .the  destruction  of  tho 
vines  by  the  phylloxfifo^tfiere  has  been  a great 
increase  of  drunkenness  in  France.  It  is 
true  that  much  bad  wine  is  sold  iu  Paris  and 
the  provinces.  The  tax  alone  on  each  litre  of 
wine  that  enters  Paris  is  greater  than  the 
price  asked  per  litre  at  many  dram  shops. 
But  the  consumption  of  strong  drinks  has  in- 
creased enormously  of  late  years  in  France, 
and  with  it  alcoholism  in  violent  forms. 


Germany  is  to  be  represented  at  the  Chi- 
cago Exposition.  Other  nations  will  show 
the  triumphs  of  manMn  conquering  the  forces 
of  i ature,  in  the  subjection  of  the  earth,  in 
the  world  of  imagination.  The  centre  piece 
of  the  German  exhibit  will  be  a Krupp  130- 
ton  gun. 


| In  tlm  seventeenth  century  thero  was  a 
secret  organization  which  embraced  men  of 
nil  nationalities,  although  Spaniards  were 
I tho  ringleaders.  The  monibors  were  called 
| “ Compraohloos,”  aud  their  business  was 
the  sculpturing  of  humun  tlcsh  for  gain. 
Tlioy  niado  monsters.  The  hero  of  Hugo’s 
powerful  and  grotesquo  book,  “ By  Com- 
mand of  tlie  King,"  was  one  of  their  master- 
pieces. To-day  cripples,  whose  slirivoled-up 
legs  are  curled  on  boards,  beg  at  fairs  In 
Paris.  They  were  Spanish  children  born 
near  Tolosa,  and  they  were  sold  to  beggar 
fanners,  who  compressed  their  legs,  so  that 
little  by  little  they  withered,  and  tlie  riil-de- 
jatte  was  ready  for  tlie  market.  Tho  French 
Minister  of  the  Intorior  prohibited  tho  intro- 
duction of  the  unfortunates  in  1N87,  but  it  is 
reckoned  that  nearly  400  crossed  tlie  frontier 
this  year.  Nor  do  the  Spanish  authorities 
seem  disposed  to  interfere  with  tlie  descend- 
I ants  of  tlie  Comprachicos. 

lit  is  possible,  as  a contemporary  remarks, 
■jfcat  to  the  great  mass  of  the  voting  Ameri- 
cans the  man  has  always  been  a much  more 
concrete  and  persuasive  affair  than  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  is,  supposed  to  represent. 
There  are  many  men  now  on  earth  who  crow 
hot  as  they  speak  of  Henry  Clay,  the  idol  of 
their  youth.  And  yet  that  hero  of  thousands 
I of  voters,  who  held  mass  meetings  in  his 
. hands,  failed  in  his  ambition ; his  personal 

f influence  did  not  prevail. 

Theodore  Thomas  is  censured  by  tlie  Chi- 
cago newspapers,  and  not  because  he  gave 
programmes  of  high  quality  witli  a strong 
tincture  of  Wagner,  but  “ the  advanced  price 
which  he  was  compelled  to  demand  in  tho 
Auditorium  kept  off  those  very  people  who 
had  practically  made  the  cheaper  and  less 
ostentatious  scheme  in  the  old  Exposition 
Building  enormously  profitable.” 

The  sudden  or  unexpected  acquirement  of 
wealth  brings  its  penalties.  The  furniture 
dealer,  the  book  seller  and  tlie  butler  laugh 
at  the  new  Croesus.  And  now  it  is  reported 
that  there  are  teachers  of  the  art  of  riding  in 
a victoria,  so  that  the  possessor  seems  thor- 
oughly inured.  The  uninstructed  woman 
sits  too  straight  or  leans  too  far  back.  Hence 
the  school  for  imparting  “ a certain  graceful 
poise.”  Tho  French  and  tto1ftaliaas  claim 
that  they  can  detect  the  ifation^ljty  of  for- 
signers  by  their  rigid  attitudes  in  open 
carriages. 

The  sensitivene§a-and  the  ffignity  of  a cer- 
tain type  of  professional  ty&gars  have  ap- 
pealed frequently  to  the  painter  and  the 
dealer  in  quips  and  cranks.  But  there  is  a 
Gilbqrtian  operetta  flavor  in  the  story  of  a 
poor  man  arrested  a-short  time  ago  in  Pari?  j 
as  he  was  whining  for  alms.  When  he 
reached  the  police  station  he  produced  an 
hypodermic  syringe  and  asked  permission  to 
inject  morphia  into  his  system,  “for  the  . 
sensation  of  being  arrested  had  altogether 
overwhelmed  him.”  The  Commissary  of 
Police,  with  the  traditional  politeness  of  the 
Parisian,  granted  the  request  and  assisted 
-.ympathetlcally  at  the  iteration. 


it 


THE  PIT V OP  IT.  ' 

The  London  Daily  News  commented  iateiy 
in  an  editorial. article  on  European  scandals 
in  which  men  and  women'  of  the  United 
States  were  concerned.  These  sharp  words 
were  used : 1 

•The  affair  sprang  more  or  less  directly  out 
of  the  absolute  frivolity  of  their  lives.  They 
were  of  that  select  contingent,  chiefly  Anglo-  , 
Saxon,  who  have  no  interest  hut  pleasure,  and 
who  wander  from  city  to  city  on  the  Continent  I 
in  search  of  new  varieties  of  weariness.  Their  I 
income  was  just  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  I 
get  into  debt  and  to  carry  them  into  that 'good  I 
company’  in  which  they  found  their  worst 
danger.  It  is  evident  that  more  persons  than  j 
Abernethy’s  sick  man  would  bo  benefited  by  I 
tne  advice  to  live  on  sixpence  a day  and  earn  j 
it.” 

Before  our  Civil  War  the  idle  American,  ! 
who  dreaded  Time,  saw  foreign  towns  as  I 
convenient  and  favorable  patches  for  the 
sowing  of  wild  oats.  They  were  cities  of 
refuge  for  his  recklessness  and  his  profli- 
gacy. He  indulged  himself  in  sights  aud 
occupations  that  were  alien  to  the  moral 
sense  of  tlie  great  majority  of  his  country- 
men. He  returned  to  a life  of  outward  sober- 
ness, careless  of  the  crop  that  might  spring 
up  beyond  the  ocean. 

This  species  of  American  citizen  was  not, 
however,  a familiar  figure  in  European  capi- 
tals at  that  time.  He  was  far  outnumbered 
by  the  artist  and  the  student.  But  our  Civil 
War,  with  all  tlie  blessings  of  its  result, 
brought  the  inevitable  train  of  evils.  Public 
sentiment  was  influenced  in  a measure  by 
the  increase  of  immigration  and  the  foreign 
views  of  life,  by  tlie  sudden  and  enormous 
fortunes,  by  the  relaxation  that  follows  a 
gigantic  strain.  He  who  claims  that  the  tone 
of  society  iu  our  great  cities  Jias  been  low- 
ered steadily  since  the  war  is^f  ^Necessarily 
a pessimist.  The  great  ckx.ge  in,  popular 
sentiment  within  the  last  thirty  years  is  seen 
in  the  literature,  the  journalism,  the  theatre, 
tlie  art  and  even  the  pulpit  of  tiiis  country  of 
tlie  present  day.  __  , 


The  lazy  yoWBIT  man 

period  was  ui^llujgjo  (“How  the  calling  d 
Ills  fitt Tier.  Till)  extravagant  young  woman 
waited  for  a wealthy  or  a noblo.  bridegroom. 
An  idle  class  was  established,  Tho  Euro- 
peans are  more  experienced  In  the  art  of 
amusement.  It  became  tlie  fashion  hero  to 
spend  a season  at  Nice  or  at  Paris  or  at  nemo 
German  town.  Nor  was  a large  Income  In- 
dispensable to  enjoyment.  The  idle,  the 
sliiitless  found  many  of  both  sexes  in  those 
towns  to  welcome  them.  Tlie  Polish 
Count  was  at  tlie  penjjon;  the  Ger- 
man Baron  was  friendly  at  tlie  cafe. 
Our  frivolous  Americans  thought  that 

chance  acquaintances  would  introduce  them 

into  society.  Travelers  tell  strange  tales. 
Over  two  centuries  ago,  according  to  James 
llowell,  it  wa»  the  habit  of  many  "to  a un- 
der from  theiriselves,  as  well  as  from  their 
country,  and  to  como  ItacU  mere  mimics,’’ 
oi  "til.-,  irtaih  the  vice  "f  a country,  and 
^ , will  discourse  learnedly&iereon,  but  passby. 

and  forget  tlie  good,  their  memories  being 

herein  likerWlr  sieves,  tliw  keep  np  the 
bran,  and  let  go  the  line  flour.”  Such  trav- 
elers on  their  return  to  America  fired  the 
fancy  of  the  gilded  youth  by  painting  pleas- 
ing pictures  of  the  immorality  of  foreign 
citizens.  And  so  did  certain  English  gull 
their  countrymen  in  Howell’s  day ; “Where- 
as it  is  far  otherwise,  for  the  devil  is  not  so 
black  as  lie  is  painted,  no  more  are  these 
noble  nations  and  towns  as  they  are  tainted. 
And  it  is  a generous  kind  of  civility  to  report 
always  the  best.” 

For  the  Frenchman  or  the  Italian  of  repute 
is  slow  to  invite  the  stranger  within  his 
gates.  But  there  is  still  an  army  of  Bar- 
dolphs,  Nyms  and  Pistols  in  every  European 
city,  exiled  sons,  discharged  officers,  faith- 
less clerks,  dishonest  noblemeD  who  escaped 
the  law,  all  servants  of  sensuality.  The 
American,  easy  going  by  nature,  was 
charmed  with  tlie  titled  acid  decorated  for- 
eigners who  were  so  affable  on  short  ac- 
quaintance. The  wife,  or  ^ie  daughter,  who 
who  had  read  La  Vie  Parisienne  and  in- 
genious French  romances  of  the  second  class, 
delighted  in  the  flattery  and  the  attentions. 
She  forgot  the  plain,  blunt,  honest, 
practical  American  at  home.  She  found 
no  romance,  no  sentiment  in  America. 
The  American  was  regarded  as  a bird  of 
golden  plumage  to  be  plucked.  The  shallow 
good  nature,  the  congenital  freedom,  the 
apparent  frankness  of  conversation  imme- 
diately after  an  introduction— these  attributes 
of  the  frivolous  but  well-meaning  woman  of 
our  country  were  misunderstood  by  the  for- 
eigner. The  new  coiners  joined  the  Ameri- 
can colony  ; there  was  junketing;  there,  were 
balls  frequented  by  strange  beings;  there 
was  the  shuffling  of  cards,  the  popping  of 
corks,  the  scent  of  heavy  perfumes,  the  whis- 
pering behjnd  the  fan.  Or  the  pistol  shot 
cracked  and  good  names  were  dragged  in  tlie 
dust  of  two  continents. 

And  the  London  Daily  News  may  well  say, 
“ It  is  evident  that  more  persons  than  Aber- 
nethy's  sick  man  would  be  benefited  by  the 
advice  to  live  on  sixpence  a day  and  earn  it.” 


of  t fee  ©Ofcj, 

That  is  a strange  species  of  patriotism, 
which  glues  men  to  the,  bulletin  boards  and 
makes  them  forgetful  of  business,  family, 
and  even  the  dinner  hour.  And  yet  there  is 
the  excuse  of  excitement.  The  man  as  he 
watches  the  return's  is  like  unto  the  horse  in 
Job:  “ He  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the 
thunder  of  the  captain's,  and  the  shouting.” 

/ Dr.  Everett,  in  his  address  delivered  yester- 
day at  the  dinner  of  the  .State  Medical  So- 
ciety, paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  human- 
ity and  chivalry  that  are  character- 
istic of  the  American  physician.  The 
student  who  frequents  .certain  famous  hos- 
pitals of  Europe  is  led  to  believe  that 
brutality  is  akin  to  surgical  genius,  and  that 
the  body  of  man  was  created  for  dangerous 
experiments. 


A painful  instance  of  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  doubt  is  tho  incredulity  of  a New  Yor 
physician  concerning  the  symmetry  of  Mr 
L.  Sullivan’s  legs.  And  this  is  in  spit 
the  fact  that  the  body  of  tho  eminent 
actor  has  been  stamped  at  Harvard  w 
seal  of  professorial  approval. 


A writer  in  the  Ladies’  Ho 
points  out  to  the  newly  wed  th 
piness.  The  woman  should  no 
too  easily,  even  when  the  liusba 
or  brutal.”  The  man  should  coi 
of  disagreeable  habits.  The  w 
shut  her  eyes  to  “harmless  a 
idiosyncraeies.”  The  wife  eh 
charitable  in  lier  dealings  w' 

In  other  words,  man  ir 
proper  place,  among  t 


invent  a shy vei,  ami  he  a magistrate.” 


/ <5 


the  Kngltf  ltoTsuag*  shou« 
3^3DB(Rc'-*hcms®lves  in  the  reading  on 
works  t>\  Scott,  MaeauW* 1, ‘Thiflfcoray'  oY  | 
Dickens;  fj^Rcording  to  Mr.  Haslam.  the  l! 

style  of  those1  famous  writers  is  intrinsically 

vicious-  -Mr.  m?mni*p«ind  out  their  faults 
in  his  book,  “Good  English  for  Beginners,” 
aud  he  shows  how  they  should  have  used  the 
language.  Dickens  said  “ That  visitor  was 
Bet'cy  Prig."  Mr.  Haslam  prefers,  “That 
visitor  was  no  less  a personage  t)iau  Betsey 

Prig."  ' 

The  Medical  Society  Committee  on  Vivi- 
section reported  yesterday  that  * the 
council  of  the  society  is  not  aware  that  vivi- 
section is  practiced  in  the  State  to  an  un- 
necessary or  cruel  extent,  and  that  experi- 
ence has  shown  the  inadvisability  of  impos- 
ing restrictions  of  any  kind  on  the 
advancement  of  medical  science.”  It  would 
be  interesting  to  have  the  limits  of  “the 
cruel  extent”  of  vivisection  defined  more 
exactly,  for  there  is  a prevailing  impression 
that  lire  prying  into  a live  animal  with  a 
knife  causes  pain.  Nor  can  the  latter  clause 
that  is  quoted  be  regarded  as  a modest  statc- 
nent.  

was  organized  in  New  York  this  week, 
scholars  mul  professional  men  throughout 
the  United  States  are  interested  in  the  organ- 
ization. The  society  has  for  its  object  the 
collection,  preservation  and  publishing  of 
unia  concerning  the  settlement  and  history  of 
the  Jews  in  America.  Its  operations  will  be 
ia  the  main  concerned  with  the  United 
.States,  but  it  will  devote  some  attention  to 
the  rest  of  the  continent  and  to  South  Amer- 
ica. The  hope  was  expressed  at  the  first 
meeting  that  the  society  might  be  the  means 
of  dispelling  the  ancient  prejudice  against 
the  race,  and  of  proving  that  Jews  have  been 
good  Americans  in  war  and  in  peace. 

The  intentions  of  the  man  of  posthumous 
charities  are  often  frustrated  by  the  testa- 
mental  entanglements ; even  the  astute  Til- 
den  balked  his  own  noble  legacy  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  attention  of  men  of 
wealth  who  now  revolve  future  endowments 
is  respectfully  invited  to  the  case  of 
- Dr.  Charles  R.  Palmer  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
whose  son  Alfred  died  just  before  gradua- 
tion at  Yale.  He  gave  a few  days  ago  to 
that  college,  as  a memorial  cf  the  boy,  a 
scholarship  of  810,000.  The  scholarship  will 
) pay  the  beneficiary’s  tuition  fees  and  give 
him  $150  besides.  Mr.  Palmerwill  choose  the 
’recipient  of  the  scholarship  for  the  first 
year ; afterward  the  choice  will  be  made  by 
the  Faculty. 

Blondin,  the  tight-rope  walker,  who  was 
connected  inseparably  with  Niagara  in  the 
minds  of  Americans  before  the  war,  is  still 
performing  in  England,  although  he  is  68  and 
well-to-do.  He  charges  our  land  with  fickle- 
I ness.  “There  are  too  many  foreigners  there. 
Anything  in  the  way  of  female  performers 
gets  all  their  attention.  There’s  too  much 
equality.  It’s  all  humbug.  They  pay  atten- 
tion to  a Barnum  and  take  no  notice  of  a 
clever  acrobat.”  From  these  statements  it  is 
clear  that  age  has  not  sweetened  the  temper 
r»f  Blondin,  or  Jean  de  Gravelot.  He  forgets 
that  there  is  a changing  and  capricious  but 
Pall-controlling  fashion— even  in  the  matter 
of  acrobats.  He  had  his  turn  when  in  1859 
he  was  presented  by  the  citizens  of  New 
York  with  a gold  medal. 

The  Government  of  Holland  is  consider- 
ing a project  for  draining  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
which  has  a superficial  area  of  760  square 
miles.  The  cost  of  the  dam  that  would  be 
necessary  is  estimated  at  a little  over 

818.000. 000;  the  draining  would  cost  at  least 

865.000. 000,  It  is  calculated  that  the  time 
which  the  work  would  occupy  would  be 
Thirty-two  years.  Truly  a gigantic  task,  one 
worthy  o?  the  patient  Hollander^,  who  have 
for  so  many  years  defied  the  ocean.  And  the 
lines  f Andrew  Marvell,  written  over  two 
<-''iituries  ago,  fit  the  present  character  of 
the  Dutch  Government: 

‘ T » inaVe  a bank  was  a gr^at  plot  of  State; 
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BILAY  IX  (UITlCIS.ll. 

t musical  editor  of  a Chicago  newspaper 
^accused  lately  of  unjust  criticism.  He 
^ied  himself  in  this  manner:  Jt  is  the 
jug  custom  to  review  ;i  performance 
Y»e  critical  article  appears  the  follow-  * 
Hie  elbow  of  the  reviewer  is  jogged 
keditoi  ; the  necessary  haste  for- 
rgnient,  revision  and  subsequent 
the  proof ; it  would  be  fairer  to  i 
pier  arid  the  reviewer,  it  the  events' 
v.-ere  judged  in  a carefully  con- 
Hletoii  tvhicli  should  appear  every 
enday. 

^dispute.  Writers  on  theatri- 
IjtbjectB  have  discussed  the 
l^dnions  are  at  variance. 
Kerman  critics  are  no 
^procedure.  It  is 
urn  a Is  of  the 
^f  perform-  * 
die 


that  the  ririfie  is  well  equipped  and  reasona-’ 
bly  free  from  prejudice.  Would  bis  opinion 
deal  more  justly  with  the  performance  if  he 
should  wait  until  t he  end  of  the  week  before 
he  pronounced  it  ? Would  bis  opinion,  in 
the  same  ease,  be  more  respected  by  the 
reader"  It  is.  true  that  according  to 
the  prevailing  system  the  reviewer 
is  obliged  to  discuss  in  a short  time  a,  per- 1 
fonnance  that  may  have  consumed  months 
in  the  preparation.  But  the  reviewer  in  turn  I 
lias  for  years  prepared  himself  expressly  for 
these  exigencies.  Suppose  that  a new  oper- 
etta is  the  subject  ol  discussion.  The  plot  is 
incoherent,  or  silly,  or  indecent;  the  dialogue 
is  dull;  the  comedians  are  inadequate. 
Would  any  delay  in  passing  judgment  destroy 
the  nature,  of  the  evidence?  Or  the  melodies 
are  trite  or  stolen;  the  harmonies  show  the 
ignorance  ot  the  composer;  the  instrumenta- 
tion is  vulgar  and  noisy ; the  singers  are  un- 
true to  the  pitch,  or  they  scream  and  shout. 
Would  any  delay  in  the  necessary  censure 
turn  evil  into  good?  And  it  may  be  stated 
here  that  many  questions  which  must  be  de- 
cided at  once  are  questions  of  fact  and  not 
questions  of  taste. 

On  tile  other  hand  it  may  be  said  that  too 
often  the  reviewer  rushes  to  the  desk,  con- 
trolled, mastered  by  the  personality,  the 
temperament  of  the  performer,  and  therefore 
his  judgment  is  of  little  value.  But  is  not 
this  very  personality  often  a crowning  glory, 
a fit  subject  for  praise?  Might  not  delay 
bring  a reaction  that  would  find  expression 
in  unjust  lukewarmness  ? Mr.  George  Moore 
has  described  the  febrile  agitation  and  ex- 
citement of  a first  performance,  and  “how 
this  hysterical  abandonment  of  critical  rea- 
son is  fomented  in  the  red-pepper  hours  of 
spontaneous  composition  in  a printing 
office.”  Dangers  also  beset  the  writer  of  a 
weekly  Jeuilleton.  The  reviewer  of  the 
night  is  more  concerned  with  the  facts  in  the 
case  than  with  the  manner  of  presenting  them 
to  the  public  of  the  next  morning,  'file  re- 
viewer of  the  week  prunes  his  sentences 
and  balances  his  periods.  A display  of  learn- 
ing may  divert  the  attention  of  the  reader ; 
the  digression  may  cause  the  theme  to  be  for- 
gotten; tlie  polished  dagger-nf  epigram  may 
stab  truth  to  the  heart.  Or  lie  has  talked  the 
matter  over  in  public.  He  learns  the  tragedy 
in  the  life  of  the  playwright;  he  discovers 
that  the  player  struggles  for  mere  existence; 
lie  is  introduced,  by  chance,  to  the  singer 
with  a bewitching  face  and  a brass  voice. 
Unconsciously,  perhaps,  he  changes  his  opin- 
ions. After  all,  the,  first  impressions  of  a 
trained  reviewer  are  apt  to  be  more  just  than 
ttie  impressions  that  are  merely  the  results  of 
the  straining  through  the  week.  Nor  are  the 
judgments  that  follow  repealed  hearings 
always  of  weight;  for  the  familiar  lines  of 
Pope  are  not  to  be  applied  alone  to  Vice.  The 
good  nature  of  the  judge  may  slowly  impair 
his  judgment.  If  the  reviewer  is  malig- 
nant, Time  points  the  shafts  of  his  malice. 

The  public  at  large  ..welcomes  immediate 
praise  or  blame.  Mr.  HTelane,  the  famous 
editor  of  the  “London  Times,  -once  formulated 
his  opinion  concerning  serious  criticism,  as 
follows:  “ Whether  a play  is  good  or  bad, 
my  good  fellow,  whether  a man  acts 
well  or  ill,  is  of  very  little  consequence 
to  the  great  body  of  our  readers.”  But  this 
is  another  age.  The  present  editor  of  the 
Times  would  not  agree  with  his  predecessor. 
Our  American  theatre-goers  and  concert- 
goers  wish  to  discuss  the  amusement  of  the 
night  at  the  breakfast  table  of  the  following 
morning.  X.  reads  the  critical  article  of  his 
favorite  newspaper  for  the  confirmation  of 
his  own  opinion.  Y.  reads  for  the  pleasure 
of  disagreement  and  condemnation.  Z.  roads 
so  that  lie  may  not  begin  the  labors  of  the 
day  without  an  opinion.  Nor  would  any  o 
of  the  thre&jforcgo  Wie  reading  until  the  fill- 
lowing  Sunday  or  Monday. 


WTien  Thomas  Hardy  described  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  “ The  Mayor  of  Caster- 
bridge”  the  sale  of  a wife  by  her  husband, 
he  was  accused  by  many  of  gross  exaggera- 
tion, nud  even  of  falsification.  And  yet  he 
could  easily  appeal  to  history  for  instances 
of  such  transactions,  “when  the  manly  au- 
thority of  the  husband  no  longer  curbed  the 

lively  exuberance  of  the  lady.”  Only  yester- 
day a man  was  arrested  in  this  State  for  such 
a sale.  There  was  a written  contract,  aud 
the  price  was  8650. 


The  case  of  the  unfortunate  Swede  who 
died  Wednesday  at  West  Lynn  from  the 
effect  of  nervous  fright,  the  result  of  a dog- 
. bite,  is  not  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  strange 
annals  of  hydrophobia.  The  imagination 
was  all-powerful,  for  the  dog  was  not  mad. 
Such  cases  have  led  learned  physicians  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  disease  known  as 
hydrophobia.  Yet  the  ancients  were  in 
dread  of  it.  Witness  Saint  Augustine,  who 
over  14 centuries  ago,  in  “The  City  of  God,” 
mentioned  “the  strange  accident,  wherein  a 
beast  most  sociable  and  familiar  with  man. 
shall  sometimes  become  more  to  be  feared 
than  a lion  or  a dragon,  infecting  him  whom 
he  bites  with  such  a furious  madness  that  he 
is  to  be  feared  by  his  family  worse  than  any 
" * beast.” 


A whaling  bark^s  air 
Chicago  where  it  will 
^World’s  Fair.  UnfortnRftel; 
such  a vessel  attracts  attenti 
• near  our  Own  coast. 

Chicago  does  not  wish  to  monopolize  the 
attention  of  foreigners  during  the  Expos!-1 
tion.  To  give  an  idea  of  mir  vast  country,  it 
is  proposed  to  place  two  clocks  in  each  of  the 
State  buildings ; one  will  show  Chicago  time ; 
the  other  will  indicate  the  hour  at  the  capi- 
tal of  the  particular  State.*  To  show  the 
extent  from  North  to  South,  the  daily  tem- 
perature should  be  indicated  by  the  signal 
service,  while  “ samples  of  the  staple  products 
artistically  arranged  about  the  figures  to  at- 
tract attention,  would  well  illustrate  the 
range  of  climate  bet  ween  Maine  and  Louis- 
iana or  Southern  Florida.” 

In  olden  days  it  was  considered  an  event  in 
theatrical  circles  when  English  companies 
crossed  the  Channel.  The  legends  of  the 
English  playactors  who  two  and  three  cen- 
turies ago  invaded  Germany  have  assumed 
Homeric  proportions.  But  here  is  Mr.  Daly’s 
company.  The  present  tour  began  in  Sep- 1 
tember  last  in  Paris;  was  continued  in 
London;  after  the  New  York  season  it  was 
resumed  in  Washington ; and  it  will  close  in 
San  Francisco.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  I 
extensive  tour  ever  accomplished  by  an  Amer- 
ican company. 

It  is  said  that  cigars  were  not  smoked  in 
France  until  the  soldiers  returned  from  the 
campaign  in  Spain  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century.  And  this  led  Hippolyte  Anger  to 
observe  that  the  invasion  by  Louis  XVIII., 
if  of  no  other  avail,  ” certainly  had  a valua- 
ble financial  effect,  for  it  created  a voluntary 
tax  ” by  the  introduction  of  tobacco  in  this 
form.  The  lust  of  conquest  and  dominion 
has  in  all  ages  spread  the  knowledge  ol 
plants,  vegetables,  domestic  animals  and  inn 
j piemen  ts  of  peace. 

^ tt-v  ■ CL  ^ 
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AMKRK  AX  OPEItKTTA. 

The  production  of  “Puritania”  at  the 
Tramont  Theatre  this  week  has  provoked 
discussion  concerning  the  possible  future  ofj 
American  operetta,  i.  e.,  operetta  that  deals 
with  an  American  theme,  the,  words  and  the 
music  of  which  are  by  an  American  author 
and  an  American  composer.  “Puntnnia”  is 
founded  on  an  episode  in  American  history ; 

| Messrs,  McLellan  and  Kelley  are  American 
citizens.  The  operetta,  therefore,  without 
| reforenco  now  to  its  merits,  is  welcomed  by 
1 certain  patriots  as  a proof  that  our  libret- 
tists and  composers  are  ho  “longer  obliged  to 
i cross  tlio  Atlantic  for  a subject  or  borrow 

1 from  French  and  German  neighbors. 

The  definition  of  operetta  in  these  days  is  j 
as  follows:  A little  opera,  of  which  the  sub  ! 
ject  is  of  comical  nature,  and  the  song  alter-  : 
hates  with  spoken  dialogue;  or  it  is  a carica- 
ture or  a persiflage  opera  of  small  dimen- 
sions, in  which  the  low  comedian  plays  an 
important  part  and  the  music  is  never  serious 
except  as  burlesque.  But  the  writer  of  the 
libretto  of  such  a work  must  consult  the 
taste  of  the  audience;  be  must  please  the  eye 
as  well  the  ear.  The  operetta  is  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion. Beside  the  jests  and  the  clowning, 
there  must  be  brilliant  costumes  and  scenery 
that  attract  attention. 

Tho  spectator,  as  a rule,  is  indifferent  to 
scenes  of  the  life  of  his  own  day  aud  iiis  own 
country.  Operettas,  it  is  true,  have  met  with 
success,  when  the  action  was  contemporane- 
ous and  the  costumes  were  the  conventional 
garments  of  the  period;  but  the.  instances 
are  few,  and  the  operetta  in  such  a case  is 
generally  a near  relation  to  the  vaudeville. 
The  Frenchman  chooses  a story  of 
mythology,  a legend  of  a by-gone  age,  or 
he  invents  an  island  or  an  Oriental 
kingdom  where  fantastic  governments  arc 
constantly  in  grotesque  complications. 
Gilbert  produces  his  effect  by  an  absurd  treat- 
ment of  a commonplace,  by  turning  the  logic 
of  daily  events  topsy-turvy.  And  so  we  hare 
such  operettas  as  “La  Belle  Helene,” 

“ Barbe-Bleue,”  “ L'Etoile”  and  “ The 
Pirates  of  Penzance.”  The  French  and  the 
Germans  have  an  inexhaustible  mine  in  their 
folk  tales  and  ancient  history.’  The  oppor- 
tunities for  burlesque  and  gay  clothing  ox  tbo 
chorus,  for  dances  and  military  evolutions, 
are  innumerable  and  close  at  hand. 

The  American  librettist,  who  wishes  a lo- 
cal subject,  is  sorely  hampered.  Our  history 
is  comparatively  recent,  our  legends  are  few, 
our  folk  tales  aro  confined  to  the  red  Indian 
and  the  negro.  Our  national  costumes  have 
had  little  individuality,  and  they  have  been 
subdued  in  color.  Take,  for  example, 
the  early  history  of  the  New  Ei 
land  colonies;  the  most  faniili: 
household  tale  of  a pleasant  character  is  til 
wooing  of  Priscilla,  and  that  lias  been  alread] 
treated  in  operetta.  Tim  old  New  England" 
however,  does  not  fit  in  the  scenario  of  a liglil 


I'ho  graduates  jf  .aj'.ookln;:  ^chool  not 
Boston  cmiJnMlic  rlqrffcioHo  before 

pnies  or  Rrnlluatliil.  >'  Have  Cour- 
j)are.”  This  motto  Is  reversible, 
___gkt  be  applied  by  the  Irreverent  to 
i ibravo  testers  of  the  proficiency  of  tluj 
nulls. 
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A BAFFLING  FROBLEH. 

The  townward  tendency  ot  population, 
shown  by  deserted  farms  and  a city  growth 
more  than  proportioual  to  the  general  in- 
crease, is  not  a phenomenon  peculiar 
to  our  country.  It  is  observed  in  Eng- 
land, where  certain  theorists  olaim  that  leg- 
islation should  intervene.  In  France,  where 
half  of  the  soil  is  divided  among  peasant 
proprietors  and  the  total  population  lias  for 
some  years  been  almost  stationary,  there  is  a 
marked  decline  in  the  rural  communes.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  in  Germany  the  increase 
swells  the  large  towns,  and  the  larger  the 
town  the  greater  is  the  increase.  The  rate  of 
increase  in  the  German  cities  of  over  100,000 
inhabitants  between  the  years  1871  and  1885 
was  (59  per  cent.,  and  the  corresponding  rate 
in  the  rural  population  during  the  same  pe- 
riod was  3 per  millo.  Even  in  Australia, 
where  there  is  land  in  plenty  and  the  price  is 
low.  Melbourne  contains  more  tnan  a third 
of  the  population  of  Victoria  and  Sydney 
more  thau  a third  of  that  of  New  South 
Wales. 

As  it  is  to-day,  so  it  was  in  the  olden  time. 
The  cities  of  ancient  Italy  were  overcrowded. 
A single  room  in  a Roman  attic  would  let 
I for  as  dutch  by  the  year  as  would  buy  a 
I decent  little  country  place.  Students  of 
I ancient  life  give  as  the  prevailing  cause  of 
I such  overcrowding,  the  fact  that  food  from 
lAfrica,  Egypt  or  Sicily  was  sold  in  Italy  so 
I cheap  that  the  native  farmers  could  not  earn 
la  living,  and  they  flocked  to  Rome,  where 

they  were  often  supplied  without  cost  by  the 
Government. 

In  a late  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
there  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  this 
problem,  and  the  alleged  causes  of  the  deser- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  possible  reme- 
dies are  stated  generally  with  acumen.  It  is 
absurd  to  ascribe  the  evil  to  purely  local  con- 
ditions, particularly  when  it  is  so  widespread ; 
and  that  which  is  said  concerning  England 
may  be  applied  to  the  German  Empire 
and  to  the  United  States.  It  is  equally  idle  to 
say  that  all  who  leave  the  country  are  influ- 
enced by  a desire  of  amusement,  a broader 
life,  or  greater  social  or  literary  advantages. 
The  son  of  the  farmer  may  wish  to  cultivate 
the  Muse  in  the  garret  of  a cheap  and  dirty 
city  lodging  house,  but  the  farmer  himself 
would  be  slow  to  exchange  the  quiet  com- 
fort of  a village  for  a fierce  struggle  for  ex- 
istence in  a slum.  The  ambitious  young 
man  of  any  nation  who  dreams  of  literary  or 
artistic  success  burns  to  enter  and  conquer 
the  chief  city ; but  such  young  men  are  in 
the  decided  minority.  The  more  pro- 
saic, the  farmer  and  the  laborer,  would 
seldom  quit  the  country  if  they  were 
sure  of  bread  and  butter  in  abund- 
ance by  staying  where  they  were  born  and 
bred.  Or,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  states 
it,  “ the  real  question  to  be  considered  is  not 
why  London  streets  should  be  more  attrac- 
tive thau  country  lanes,  but  why  there  should 
be  more  work  to  be  done  in  towns  all  over 
the  world  than  in  rural  districts.” 

He  finds  the  answer  to  be  this : The  de- 
mand for  agricultural  products  is  dependent 
on  the  size  and  wants  of  the  human  stomach, 
while  the  demand  for  manufactured  prod- 
ucts is  unlimited.  Labor-saving  improve- 
ments in  farm  machinery  have  reduced  the 
number  of  farm  hands,  and  the  men  tlius 
displaced  must  find  employment  elsewhere. 
Again,  the  means  of  transportation  have 
been  so  increased  that  there  is  now  a spe- 
cialization  of  agricultural  products.  The 
\ Virginia  farmer  cannot  sell  his  wheat  in 
Richmond  at  such  a price  that  he  can  com- 
I pete  with  a Minnesota  rival  without  a loss. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  in  the  villages  a 
want  of  alternative  employment.  The 
laborer  goes  to  the  city  to  seek  his  fortune. 

The  establishment  of  factories  in  the  coun- 
try has  been  suggested,  and  the  experiment 
has  been  tried.  It  is  said  by  those  who  op- 
| pose  this  remedy  that  a factory  in  a village 
is  dependent  for  its  haDds  on  the  village  and 
I tiie  adjacent  districts;  whereas  in  a town 
there  are  more  applicants  for  work,  and  the 
steady  growth  of  the  population  of  the  town 
is  assured  by  the  establishment  of  the 
factory;  neither  are  the  villagers  thrown  out 
of  agricultural  employment  always  fit  for  ilie 
proposed  new  work.  But  there  are  instances 
in  this  country,  it  may  be  said,  where  manu- 
facturers have  moved  into  little  towns,  with, 
results  that  have  proved  beneficial  to  owners  • 
and  lianas;  it  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  tli^se  cases  the  owners  persuaded  the 
hands  to/accompany  them;  they  did  nqtfely 
upon  the  copulation  of  J;he  little  town  ; and 
| the  isiihvjy  facilitieS.fc]lowed  the  removal. 


Tiie  writer  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  article 
finds  tiie  solution  of  the  problem  “In  giving  to 
! villagers  tho  same  power  of  change  of  resi- 
dence and  of  easy  locomotion  that  townsfolk 
I possess,”  and  in  giving  them  bettor  railway, 
postnl  and  telegraphic  service.  But  in  giving 
them  the  same  power  of  change  of  residence, 
ho  would  encourage  the  very  evil  ho  deploros. 
The  workman  who,  in  hope  of  a slight  In- 
crease in  his  wages,  begins  to  roam,  argues 
tlint  in  tile  chief  town  there  is  tho  greatest 
chance  of  employment  and  good  pay.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  such  a city  is  to' him  a 
loadstone. 


of  t£e:  ®<a^. 

The  believer  in  air-ships  and  future  aerial 
lavigation  may  well  be  disturbed  by  the  bal- 
loon accidents  of  the  last  two  weeks.  The 
tragedies  in  England  and  America  and  the 
narrow  escapes  from  death  can  not  be  all 
attributed  to  carelessness  in  material  or  man- 
agement. The  wind  seems  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  man’s  control,  and  the  machine  of  his 
invention  turns  in  a moment  to  a rag,  the 
little  plaything  of  the  elements. 


The  late  Wplcott  Balestler  was  a partner 
in  certain  publishing  ventures  of  Mr.  Helne- 
niann,  and  Mr.  nenry  .James  in  a short  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  lamented  author 
speaks  of  his  “acute  and  sympathetic  inter- 
est in  the  fruits  of  literary  labor”  which 
“became  a very  remarkable  and  singularly 
interesting  passion;  a passion  which  for 
those  who  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  it  in 
exercise  quickly  assumed  all  the  authority  of 
genius.”  Authors  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  so  courteously  and  almost  rever- 
entially of  publishers.  There  have  been  few 
protests  to  Byron’s  celebrated  alteration  in 
Murray’s  family  Bible:  “Now  Barabbas 

was  & publisher,”  Possibly  the  explanation 
I of  the  change  of  sentiment  is  the  fact  that 
I many  modern  authors  are,  first  of  all,  trades- 
men. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiei,  the  accomplished  mu- 
•Ical  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  read  in 
that  paper,  last  Sunday,  a column  of  “gush- 
ing misinformation,”  concerning  Clara  Schu- 
mann, that  was  contributed  by  a foreign  cor- 
respondent. Provoked  to  an  acute  fit  of 
indignation,  lie  asks  in  a signed  letter  to  the 
editor,  “Is  there  any  rational  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  about  nine-tenths  of  all  that  is 
written  on  the  subject  of  music  and  musi- 
cians, be  it  poetry,  be  it  prose,  is  sentimen- 
tal and  nonsensical  balderdash?”  These  are 
strong  words,  but  none  too  strong.  Mr. 
Krehbiei  might  have  added  that  there  is  no 
art  concerning  which,  so  many  laymen  feel 
called  upon  to  express  opinions ; and  the 
more  dense  the  ignorance  the  more  aggres- 
sively dogmatic  is  the  rash  and  impertinent 
judgment. 

Pride  in  a family  name  reached  pprliaps  its 
full  florescence  when  a Mr.  Smith  proposed 
to  erect  over  tiie  grand  entrance  to  the 
World's  Fair  a triumphal  arch  in  commemo- 
ration of  Captain  John  Smith.  His  plan 
was  that  the  original  design  should  be  made 
by  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Smith;  that  the 
stone  should  be  taken  from  the  quarry  of  a 
Smith,  by  workmen  named  Smith ; that  the 
hauling  and  the  hoisting  should  be  by 
Smiths.  The  Smith  family  should  also  assist 
at  the  ceremonies  of  dedication.  Tho  propo- 
sition, however,  was  not  received  favorably 
by  tiie  committee,  and  it  was  dismissed;  as 
was  the  demand  of  Hr.  Mary  Walker  that 
she  should  be  appointed  superintendent  of  a 
department  of  dress  reform. 

That  Hr.  Breck,  an  American  citizen,  is  in 
a German  prison  for  speaking  disrespectfully 
of  the  Emperor  William  will  not  surprise 
any  one  who  lias  lived  in  a city  of  Germany 
that  is  practically  under  martial  law.  To 
speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Emperor  is  often 
an  equivaleunt  term  for  criticism  of  the 
methods  of  the  Government.  It  was  not  long 
ago  that  an  American  got  into  trouble  by 
making  disparaging  remarks  concerning  the 
management  of  a Prussian  railway,  which  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  State,  and  he  was 
accused  of  an  offence  against  majesty.  Tiie 
eavesdropper  is  at  every  corner,  and  even  in 
friendly  talk  at  a Berlin  restaurant  there  is 
constant  looking  over  shoulders. 

The  women  of  our  country  who  would 
fain  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  from  the 
caucus  to  the  decisive  ballot,  should  con- 
sider the  fortune  of  their  sisters  in  England 
during  the  last  weeks  of  the  canvassing. 
Mrs.  Stanley  was  jeered;  and  Mrs.  Cornwal- 
lis West  was  hissed,  yelled  down  and  driven 
from  tho  platform,  while  the  opposition 
orator  shook  his  fists  in  her  face,  and  the 
scrimmage  was  general.  Even  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  female  admirer  of  Gladstone 
who  threw  a chunk  of  gingerbread  at  him 
for  luck,  was  as  misdirected  as  her  aim,  and 
the  aged  statesman  would  no  doubt  have  pre- 
tred  a more  subtle  manner  of  influencing 
opinions  of  her  neighbors. 


Tammany,  at  a meeting  of  the  Conunitfl 
of  Twenty-four,  adopted  unanimously  a rol 
i lution  to  pledge  its  “earnest  and  untlrlL 
1 support  ” to  the  nominees  of  the  ronventlol 
But  those  smooth  words  will  not  disturb  til 
RepubllcantT  of  Now  York,  who  know  tie 
secret  ways  and  sudden  springs  of  tho  tlge: 
Thousands  of  years  ago  the  tender  Inquli; 
“Is  It  well  witli  thee,  my  brother?”  proccd 
tho  thrust  of  the  knife  under  the  fifth  rib. 


Mr.  George  Fryo  of  England,  who  is 
calling  a bookmaker,  and  therefore,  a minis- 
ter to  what  Goldwin  Smith  describes  as  the 
“ British  vice  par  excellence, " will  perform 
this  week  “un  unprecedented  electioneering 
feat.”  He  will  vote  In  four  different  places 
where  he  holds  property,  places  that  are  far 
apart.  As  a promoter  of  the  fine  old  Eng 
, lisli  custom  of  betting,  Mr.  Frye  is  naturally" 
a Tory;  but  if  the  votes  cast  were  Liberal, 
the  fact  remains  that  he  has  four  voices  in 
public  affairs,  while  thousands  must  content 
themselves  with  one  expression  of  opinion. 
And  yet  there  are  Anglomonlacs  who  insist 
that  the  government  of  England  in  spite  of 
its  Royal  Family  and  House  of  Peers  is  a 
purer  Democracy  than  our  own  system. 

There  was  a singular  case  in  a London 
court  when  a street  lecturer  was  arrested 
undor  the  Vagrant  act  for  passing  the  hat 
after  his  peroration.  The  lecturer,  a Mr.^ 
Shoesmith,  defended  himself  by  alleging  that 
he  gave  the  people  “an  article;  they  were 
at  liberty  to  pay  or  to  refuse;  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Mr.  Parnell  had  complimented  him 
and  paid  him.”  He  was  discharged.  Here, 
perhaps,  is  a final  test  of  oratory,  one  that 
might  be  applied  in  hall  as  well  as  in  the< 
street  or  at  the  barbecue.  The  weighty/ 
speech  would  precede  the  heavy  hat.  Th' 
orator  of  froth  and  wind  would  escape  easil 
if  the  hat  were  returned  empty,  but  withoi 
dents  or  stain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  be 
gar  should  cultivate  his  voice  and  stimuli 
his  imagination.  The  argument  of  a bl-- 
riddeu  wife  with  five  small  children  or  a 
necessary  and  long-deferred  journey  to  Prov 
idenee  no  longer  carries  conviction. 

Mr.  Hodge,  the  World’s  Fair  artist,  wishes  1 
to  compose  a painting  for  the  dome  of  the 
horticultural  building,  and  he  cannot  find  a 
professional  male  model  worthy  of  his  ideal. 
He  has  advertised  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
town,  and  received  no  answers.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  a light  summer  job  that 
should  not  be  slightfed  on  account  of  false 
modesty.  If  Brother  Dana  can  be  believed, 
Mr.  Hodge  must  go  outside  of  Chicago  in  his 
search  after  typical  male  beauty. 

Is  it  possible  that  Jean  De  Reszke,  who 
| was  thought  to  be  the  ideal  tenor,  who  would 
not  degrade  his  art  by  singing  in  concerts  or 
by  taking  uncongenial  parts  in  opera,  is  after 
all  mortal,  and  subjeejato  the  known  infirmi- 
ties of  the  artistic  •temperament?  For  a re- 
port comes  across  the  water  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  story  of  his  engagement  to  a real 
| Countess ; and  the  journals  of  Paris  publish 
affirmations  and  denials;  and  there  are 
rumors  of  duels  innumerable— in  a word, 
there  is  much  advertising  of  an  adroit  nature. 

- __  ' 
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VARIETY  IX  REST. 

l(  There  are  many  who  assert  that  the  cry, 
We  are  going  away  to  rest,”  is  a falsehood ; 
that  the  vacation  is  to  the  great  majority  a 
mad  and  wearing  frolic;  that  the  society  girl 
chooses  a summer  retreat  on  account  of  its 
gayety,  and  revels  there  as  though  she  were 
in  the  midwinter  of  the  town;  that  the  busi- 
ness man  instead  of  cutting  adrift  from  his 
office  is  within  easy  distance  of  the  telegraph 
i station  and  talks  shop  on  the  hotel  piazza; 
and  that  evon  children  are  taught  by  force  of 
habit  to  prefer  the  crowd  and  the  noise  of  a 
fashionable  resort  to  the  quiet  of  a village 
j an  isolated  farm  house.  It  is  now  the  se 
of  sermons  on  the  importance  of  res  ~~ 
these  sermons  pertinent?  Let  it  be  j 
that  we  need  instruction  in  the  art  of 
ing  a holiday ; is  it  true  that  a trainin 
for  those  who  are  about  to  take  a 
would  be  of  benefit  to  society  at  ’ 

It  would  be  well  to  define  L 
ing  of  the  word  “rest.”  It 
quantity,  a movable  feast.  T, 
means  sluggishness  of  mind  a " 
to  the  state  of  molluscan 
other  it  means  a change  o 
still  another  it  is  aVouti 
of  the  year  und^ov, 
climate,  diet,  lWirs 
people  who  are  m 
than  by  the  soun 
to  them  the  sigh 
beautiful  th 
billow.  Th 
somethin 
11  b 


■ cattlo.  Btit  put  lam  oa  a crowded 
hzza,  where  he  is  In  contact  w ith  liis 
lid,  and  ho  is  contented:  the  air  is ' 
he  relishes  his  food ; ho  takes  a 
Je  view  of  business,  or  even  enjoy sd 
Bpus  pessimism ; the  days  r>nss  Quickly  •! 
1 returns  witix  fresher  face  and  stronger 
; on  account  of  the  change  of  scene, 
|is  tongue  babbled  of  stocks. 

the  physical  condition  of  the  city 
she  returns  from  sea  or  mountain. 
. lie  to  the  charges  made  against  her. 
r *s  possible,  yes,  probable,  that  she  arouses 
Fjrself  a!  a Saf..  > - r.ig.^  nop,  a mid-week 
' otiilon  or  a garden  party;  but  is  she  the 
[worse  for  such  pastimes  ? Our  oyvn  streets 
JjWill  show  in  October  the  results  of  the  suw- 
imer  vacation.  Women  that  walk  in  them 
j.vill  meet  the  description  of  Walt  Whitman: 

[ They  are  'tanned  in  the  lace  by  shining  suns  and  biow. 

ing:  winds. 

L fr  flesh  has  the  old  divine  suppleness  and  strength, 
ft"  know  how  to  swim,  row,  ride,  shoot,  run  * "*  *. 

hey  are  calm,  clear,  well  possessed  of  them- 
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l|  Ne.rmbeno  i«xed  rules  for  obtaining 
| Sn,e  man  is  happy  in  simply  observing 
I , grass;  another  must  look  at  it  from 
| ’idpoint  of  tl.e  botanist  or  the  farmer. 

Ji  was  content  at  Walden  ; but  Socru- 
. Yd  have  left  the  pond  the  day  after  his 
l1  ind  cross-examinc  l the  first  way  farcr 
|-Vtblic  road.  l..at  there  is  the  sound 
and  dancing  by  the  roar  of  the  sea 
juie  moaning  of  the  pines  does  not  pre- 
|basking  in  the  sun  or  splashing  in  salt 
. Man  is  thus  necessarily  brought  for 
1 in  close  contact  with  Nature.  And  it 
| rod  thing  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
|t  ground  that  will  one  day  look  for  us. 


[ffi  of 


the  Pinkerton  men  tell  strange 
t-ii the  manner  in  which  they  yvere 
was  attracted  by  an  advertise- 
for  “sensible,  honest-  watchmen.” 
ier  was  promised  “ steady  w’ork  ” by  an 
1 lyrnent  agency-.  Still  another  engaged 
' railroad  man.”  This  maimer  of  hiring, 
J huddling  of  the  men  in  locked  railway 
fi  with  armed  guards  at  the  doors,  the  gift 
a Winchester  rifle  to  each  one  with  the 
tech,  “Use  it  "— here  is  material  for  the 
Lure  American  Dumas  who  will  write  tales 
rhe  romance  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


3 bicycle  rolls  into  the  Parliamentary 
lions.  A touring  club,  which  has 
I)  members  in  the  towns  and  the 
lr  villages  of  the  United  King- 
demands  a pledge  from  each 

Kamentary  candidate  that  he  will  in 
|e  of  election  vote  in  favor  of  a measure 
ikipg  the  display  of  lights  by  all  vehicles 
fit  night  compulsory.  With  us  it  is  the  other 
kray;  pedestrians  and  horses  are  endangered 
Toy  the  swift,  noiseless  and  often  unseen 
tpproaeh  of  the  machine. 


, There  are  men  who  yvould  gladly  bear  um- 
’ ‘ . as  a protection  from  the  fierce  rays  of 
sun,  but  they  fear  the  reproach  of 
Teminacy,  just  as  a century  ago  few 
English-speaking  people  dared  to  thus  pro- 
ict  themselves  in  a rain  storm,  lest  they 
lit  face  a jeering  mob.  The  ancients 
[dwelt  in  Egypt,  Greece,  China  and  in 
jreat  cities  of  Nineveh,  Rome  and  Per- 
i were  not  so  finical.  The  Roman  even 
superstition  by  raising  his  umbrella  in 
leatre,  which,  bow'ever,  was  without  a 


F.  Marion  Crawford  is  indignant  at 
j.rge  brought  against  him  that  he  is  not 
prican  citizen  dr  facto,  an  1 lie  claims 
- po  It  ion  it  identical  with  that  of  his 
sculpt^, -wfio  lived  nearly  twenty- 
in  Rdmet,  ’'‘because  the  circum- 
lis  career  and  the  necessities  of  his 
almost  indispensable  for  him  to 
tfwn  country.”  He  says  thatfor- 
■e  more  familiar  to  him  than 
, and  if  he  should  try  to  eom- 
in  novelists  in  works  that 
lie  would  be  obliged  to  study 
->  and  social  conditions  for 
i be  then  would  probaN 
y,  lie  would  lose  live 
in  becoming  nc- 
■ and  in  exercising 
rivileges  of  the 
parently  clings. 
Italy,  which  con- 
neign  life 

: - 

therefore 
:xiic;  nor 
C-an  habits 
oject 


In  spite  of  the  resolutiou|f"on86pthorn 
mass-meetings  and  the  appeah^t' Souther* 
editorial  articles,  the  work  of  Jjf  Jmhiug  gogk 

merrily  on.  Three • •with:n 

;be  past  two  days  by  a i""hflO  white  and 
leading  citizens.  In  botli  jfjRRissippi  and 
West  Virginia  the  provoking  dBase  was  the 
murder  of  white  men,  and  notwie  peculiar 
offence  which,  according  to  certain  Southern 
theorists,  warrants  the  immediate  application 
of  the  rope  without  Judge  or  jury. 


There  is  a delightful  incongruity  in  each  of 
the  floating  paragraphs  concerning  the  Mar- 
quis de  Mores,  vvho  slew'  Captain  Meyer  in 
a duel.  Eaeb  relator  of  an  anecdote  begins 
with  the  formula,  “Although  the  Marquis  is 
a dandy,  he  has  a heart  as  tender  as  a 
Woman,”  and  then  the  story  of  how  he 
killed  his  man  is  told  in  blood-curdling  de- 
tail. Time,  scene  and  the  names  of  the  ’ 
slaughtered  vary  ; but  the  Marquis  is  always* 
the  quicker  and  surer  shot— your  true  gen- 
tleman-hero of  the  Bret  Harte  of  early  days. 

\ 

The  announcement  of  the  singers  engaged 
for  the  coming  opera  season  in  New  York 
shows  again  the  decline  of  the  rule  of  the 
Italian.  There  are  Americans,  French  and 
Poles  who  Will  take  the  leading  roles,  but  j 
Scalcki  is  The  only  Italian  of  note.  The  great 
attraction  will  be  the  appearance  of  Emma 
Calvfi,  who  is  that  rare  combination,  a singer 
of  acknowledged  merit  and  an  actress  of  un- 
common pow'er. 

According  to  a telegraphic  dispatch  to  the 
London  Standard,  a secret  order  has  gone 
forth  from  Rome  enjoining  the  Irish  Bishops 
to  support  the  programme  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  is  now  not  men.  but  measures  ; or  possibly 
the  famous  articles  of  the  great  Liberal 
against  the  Vatican  are  taken  in  a Pickwick- 
ian sense. 


A contemporary  warns  business  men  that 
their  confidential  negotiations  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  typewriter,  and  there  is  no 
longer  absolute  secrecy  in  law,  finance, 
politics  or  mercantile  business.  That  the 
employer  is  not  betrayed,  even  innocently, 
each  day  destroys  the  old  tradition  that 
woman  is  to  a secret  as  the  sieve  to  water. 


Poor  Stanley,  it  is  said,  does  not  under- 
stand his  defeat,  and  lie  lias  suffered  as  much 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  English  laborers  as 
from  the  savages  of  Africa.  The  sale  of  his 
birthright  did  not  even  bring  the  traditional 
mess  of  pottage. 

Two  clybs  w'ere  founded  recently  in  this 
city',  and  the  Committees  on  House  Rules 
should  study  the  code  proposed  by  a corre- 
spondent of  Galignani  before  they  submit 
the  final  draughts.  It  pertains  chiefly  to 
manners,  and  the  following  suggestions  will 
be  approved  by  even  the  charter  members  of 
our  older  institutions:  “It  is  understood 
that  a member  shall  not  fall  asleep  and  snore ; 
let  it  also  be  enacted  that  he  should  not  sniff 
while  awake.  It  is  understood  that  a mem- 
ber shall  not  eat  two  dinners  when  he 
only  pays  for  one ; let  it  also  be 
explained  to  him  that  he  must  not 
attempt  to  read  eight  newspapers  at  the 
same  time.  Let  it  also  be  understood  that  it 
is  immoral  to  intercept  a waiter  when  some 
one  else  has  rung  the  bell ; that  it  is  unseem- 
ly to  hold  lohd  and  long  conversations  in  a 
room  which  is  devoted  to  meditation  after 
dinher.”  Another  crying  evil  in  clubs  where 
the  check  system  is  disdained  is  most  deli- 
cately alluded  to:  “It  is  understood,  of 

course,  that  a member  of  the  club  shall  not 
steal  an  umbrella  or  a new  hat;  let  it  also  bo 
understood  that  lie  must  not  willfully  take 
them  in  mistake  for  his  own.” 


A new  license  law  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia requires  that  all  dentists  shall  be  regis- 
tered, and  they  must  appear  previously  before 
a dental  board  and  prove  that  they  are  com- 
petent. The  law'  does  not  specify  tiie  man- 
ner of  the  exhibition  of  sufficient  skill,  and  it 
is  not  yet  determined  whetherTfie  candidate 
will  exercise  his  tools  ou  one  of  the  exam- 
iners chosen  by  lot  or  on  an  accompanying 
patient. 

How  many  of  the  ow'ners  of  the  little 
syringe,  which  is  unfortunately  so  widely 
used  for  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  mor- 
phine, know  thati’ravaz,  the  inventor  of  this 
machine  of  relief  that  turns  to  unutterable 
torniej^L-died  the  other  dav?  He  was  origin- 
corn-doctor,  and  therefore  acquainted 
• luipiau  suffering  from  the  beginning. 

S'*  ? 

A lUXlilETOF  llKSECKA’riO.V. 

The  dead  ar# at  the  mercy  of  the  living. 
The  surviving  friend  !s  often  a dangerous 
foe  to  tiie  reputation  of  tiic  departed.  Open 
i enmity  baits  at  the  grave;  blind  friendship 
Us  apt  to  trample  on  the  fresh  mound. ; There 
|^the  indiscreet  and  chattering  biographer; 
Amblisker  of  confidential  letters;  the 


breaker  into  locked  closets, 
himself  with  the  rattle  of  fo: 
tons ; but  the  supreme  assassi: 
the  posthumous  and  rabid  admirer.  Hi 
would  exhibit  his  victim  to  the  work 
without  concealment  of  fault  or  failinj 
The  failing  is  to  him  a virtue,  and  lie  exti 
it.  He  not  Bhly  accepts  the  Cromwelliqjf^ 
wart ; he  exaggerates  it  urrtttiitjs  the  centre 
of  attraction.  In  many  instances 
his  own  vagaries,  lunacies  or  vicious  inclii 
tions  by  interposing  the. dead  body  betwel 
himself  and  the  pointed  comments  of  tl 


(world. 

A bauquet  was  given  in  England  a few 
days  ago  in  commemoration  of  the  eeritenaajk 
of  tiie  birth  of  tiie  poet  Shelley ; it  w ash 
“vegetarian  banquet ’’—although  this  jui 
taposition  of  words  seems  grotesque— an# 
j there  was  “no  bowl  from  which  eon  sum? 
ip#  poj#nn  maybe  drained  by  innocent  and’ 
healthy  lips’.”  There  were  about  sixty 
guests,  and  each  one  brought  his  or  her  little 
lad.  There  was  a young  lady  present  who 
had  lived  fora  month  at  a cost-forfood  of 
five  cents  a day,  and  had  won  renown  by 
once  sleeping  on  a Scotch  moor.  After  par- 
taking heartily  of  fruit  soup,  Mr.  Bernard 
Sbaw  improved  the  occasion  by  declaring 
defiantly  that  lie  was  a Socialist, 
an  atheist  and  a vegetarian.  A 
Mr.  Buxton  Forman  hung  his  head,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  guilty  of  eating  a 
mutton  chop  at  lunch,  and  then  described 
minutely  the  horrible  appearance  of  the 
drowned  body  of  the  poet  when  it  was  ready 
for  the  funeral  pyre.  Mr.  Maitland  asserted 
that  a “dead  lady  friend”  was  Shelley’s 
“twin  soul.”  At  the  end  of  the  proceedings 
a female  Spiritualist  informed  the  company 
that  the  spirit  of  the  man  whem  they  so 
honored  was  present  with  a cordial  invita- 
tion to  join  his  society. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  great  poet, 
born  in  a year  of  storm  and  revolution,  terror 
and  bicod,  was  a radical,  ne  was  in  His 
younger  days  an  atheist;  he  bad  peculiar 
view  s concerning  the  relations  that  should 
exist  befween  men  and  women  ; lie  defied  ex- 
isting Governments,  and,  it  is  true,  that  lie 
did  not  believe  in  eating  meat.  But  Shellev 
, is  not  an  illustrious  name  to-day  because  of 
those  opinions*  which,  after  all,  were  un- 
doubtedly tiie  expression  of  youthful  impa- 
tience and  rebellion,  fostered  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  existing  evils  for  which  lie  saw  no 
remedy.  The,  poet  of  the  “Hymn  to  the  Sky- 
lark,” “The  Sensitive  Plant”  and  the 
“Ode  to  the  West  Wind,”  this  is 

the  man  who  won  all  enduring 

1 place  in  English  literature  and  excited 
for  all  time  tiie  admiration  of  the  lovers  of 
pure  thought  and  inspired  rhythm.  One  of 
his  exquisite  stanzas  outweighs  in  value  tiie 
mass  of  his  expressed  religious  and  politic;?! 
convictions.  And  yet  at  this  banquet  then 
were* few  words  concerning  the  iniperishab' 
glory  of  tiie  poet  who  died  just  as  iie  v j 
beginning  to  see  things  earthly  and  spirits 
in  aserener  light;  but  most  respectful  attt 
tion  was  paid  to  the  statement  that  vegetari- 
anism was  an  integral  part  of  Shelley' 
philosophy.  Praise  of  the  sweep  of  son, 
that  rivaled  the  airward  flight  of  the  lari- 
was  secondary  to  delight  in  the  convictioj 
that  Shelley  would  have  rejected  the  bin 
roasted  and  served  agreeably  on  prepare< 
toast.  «V/. 


/ 


of  ffie 

It  is  a pathetic  incident  in  the  life  of  Cyrus 
W.  Field  that  just  before  he  sets  sail  for  his 
last  voyage  His  thoughts  turn  in  delirium  to  ■. 
the  vessels  which  assisted  in  the  laying  of 
the  Atlantic  cable.  The  early  experiments 
trouble  the  brain  that  long  ago  solved  the  ri 
problems.  Here  is  a fighting  over  of  battles ; 
but  they  are  battles  of  peace  and  good  will  to 
men,  not  the  bloody  triumphs  that  dwell  in 
the  memory  qf  rearrangers  of  the  map  of 
nations.  ’ 

A letter  from  Paderewski  to  a friend  in 
New  York  is  quoted  freely,  in  which  he 
speaks  contemptuously  of  our  country  and 
our  people;  he  complains  of  our  want  of 
appreciation  of  that  which  is  good  in  music 
(i.  e.,  Paderewski) ; and  he  says  our  audi- 
ences were  cold  and  distant,  whereas  in  Eng- 
land “the  audience  flocked  on  to  the  stage  to 
pour  flowers  at  his  feet.”  Now  it  is  extreme- 
ly improbable  that  there  is  any  such  letter. 
First,  Paderewski  is  a shrew  d man  of  busi- 
ness, and  he  meditates  a concert  tour  in  the 
United  States  this  coming  season.  Second, 
the  enthusiasm  in  our  chief  cities  was  so 
great  that  the  report  traveled  across  the  At- 
lantic and  excited  European  laughter.  Third, 
no  Polish  gentleman  could  show  such  base 
ingratitude  toward  the  excited  women  of  this 
city,  who  hung  upon  his  fingers  and  cried  for 
additional  numbers,  even  when  they  sa^  fi, 
was  ready  to  faint  from  fatigue.  j 
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■on Id  bo  afraid  of  women  j 

ns  themselvos.  “ Nature  | 
so  much  power  that  the 
ly  Ki veil  them  little.”  This  j 
quotation  Is  of  ancient  date;  woman  has 
broken  through  legul  barriers  nnd  secured  nt  ■ 
last  certain  indisputable  rights. 

If  womeu  held  fast  to  the  convictions  of 
maidenhood  that  they  express  boldly  at  ! 
graduation  and  in  public  places  there  would 
be  no  hope  for  the  supremacy  of  the  other 
sex.  They  would  govern  the  world  directly, 

not  ns  they  do  govern  now  by  subtlety  and 
indirection.  Although  they  are  In  tho  main 
no  more  selfish  than  men,  they  are,  however, 
not  content  with  securing  the  of  a 

man,  but  they  often  demand  the  man  with 
the  rights.  Marriage,  then,  is  the  safety 
valve.  It  is  nt  the  same  time  the  symbol  of 
the  subjugation  and  the  victory  of  the  male. 
It  is  the  last  golden  apple  that  costs  the 
modern  Atalanta  the  race. 

In  her  effort  to  reform  mankind  the  woman 
begins  naturally  with  the  task  of  shaping  in 
accordance  with  her  views  the  man  that  is 
nearest  to  her;  and,  as  a rule,  she  goes  not 
farther.  Each  day  brings  with  it  a new  fail- 
ing, a hitherto  unseen  imperfection.  It  is 
unsafe  to  speak  to  him  before  11  o'clock  of 
the  morning;  it  has  been  his  habit  for  years 
to  breathe  a certain  amount  of  night  air  at 
his  club;  he  rears  at  the  sight  of  a bundle; 
the  choice  of  a dinner  throws  him  into  a sin- 
gular state  of  irritation;  lie  is  afraid  if  the 
servant  is  to  be  dismissed ; he  dreads  moving 
from  flat  to  flat;  he  converses  too  affably 
with  the  janitor;  he  is  not  sympathetic  at  an 
emotional  play;  he  does  not  enjoy  Browning 
or  Brahms— in  a word,  the  catalogue  of  his 
failings  is  supplied  with  numberless  ap- 
pendices. The  wife  is  obliged  to  confine  her 
reformatory  exertions  within  house  walls. 
The  arena  is  no  longer  the  whole  world. 

Her  zeal,  patience,  traditional  cunning, 
rare  adaptability  are  trained  for  the  service 
of  her  one  mission : to  make  her  husband 
worthy  of  her.  If,  by  chance,  she  at  last 
sees  the  full,  ripe  fruit  of  her  labors,  there 
often  comes  a strange  reaction.  She  may 
cry  out,  “ Why.  John,  you  are  getting  to  be 
an  old  fogy ! ’’  The  untamed  man  of  former 
years  may  even  seem  the  nobler  creature. 

She  also  finds  that  her  literary  accomplish- 
ments are  gradually  exhausted  in  correcting 
the  babble  of  her  little  ones,  and  she  knows 
her  Mother  Goose  and  her  Bluebeard 
more  closely  than  Mauprat  and  Romola,  of 
which  she  once  spoke  so  eloquently.  Nor 
has  she  founded  a new  political  party. 
There  were  more  pressing  matters  in  her 
scheme  of  reform.  In  such  a minor  issue 
she  echoes  the  views  of  her  husband.  Not 
that  she  has  entirely  forgotten  the  great 
ambitions  of  her  school  day's,  hut  she  recalls 
them  with  a smile.  Griselda  seems  a greater 
heroine  than  Joan  of  Arc,  but  it  will  oe  re- 
membered that  Griselda  finally  had  her  ovw 
way. 
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Poulteney  Bigelow  and  Frederick  Reming- 
ton, journalist  and  artist,  purposed  a canoe 
voyage  in  Russia,  that  illustrated  articles  de- 
scriptive of  that  country  might  appear  in 
Harper’s  Magazine;  but  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment expelled  them.  Perhaps  the  authori- 
ties remember  Kennan;  or  they  are  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bigelow  is  the  eulogist 
of  William  II. ; or  they  fear  the  publication 
of  any  article  concerning  the  life  o*  an  op- 
pressed people.  At  any  rate,  the  expulsion 
is  a sad  commentary  on  the  political  condi- 
tion of  a great  Government  that  dreads  pub- 
licity in  any  shape  or  manner.  Meanwhile, 
>w  will  William  of  Germany  receive  the 
tews?  Mr.  Bigelow  was  his  schoolmate,  and 
their  friendly  relations  still  exist. 

|r.  Edward  Robinson,  the  Curator  of  our 
teum  of  Fine  Arts,  makes  a strong  de- 
ice of  his  theory  of  colored  statues  in  a 
lent  letter  to  the  New  York  Times.  Nor 
lave  these  three  facts  that  he  brings  in  evi- 
lence  been  yet  disproved:  “That  when  the 
Hermes  was  discovered  he  still  had  traces  of 
red  paint  on  his  lips,  of  brown  in  his  hair, 
and  of  crimson  or  red  upon  the  strap  of  his 
sandal ; second,  that  when  the  frieze  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus,  the  work  of 
Athenian  sculptors  of  the  time  of  Praxiteles, 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Newton,  the 
flesh  of  the  male  figures  still  retained  traces 
of  a ‘dun  red,’ and  there  were  other  colors 
left  upon  the  marble;  and  third,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  oft-quoted  anecdote  of  Pliny, 
Praxiteles  himself  said  that  he  preferred 
those  of  his  marble  statues  to  which  Nicias, 
the  first  Athenian  painter  of  his  generation, 
had  ‘put  his  hand.’ ’’ 

The^g^S^oP^Jf^ejfirgrowing  econom- 
1 ical.  The  annual  vaccination  of  the  mem- 
jb'ers  of  the  harem  was  omitted  this  year,  as 
'His  Sublime  Majesty  could  not  afford,  as  he 
thought,  to  pay  each  of  the  inmates  the 
cs  which  was  in  times  past  the 
consolation  for  the  trifling  dis- 
the  operation. 


V lerorin  7if  England  and  the  Duchess  of 
Albany  dispute  concerning  the  number  of  , 
yonrs  that  a widow  (should  wenr  the  trappings  i 
and  tlie  suits  of  woe.  The  Duchess,  rolled  in  | 
solemn  black,  lias  mourned  her  husband  and  | 
shunned  tin'  world  for  olgbt  yonrs.  She  now 
wishes  to  lay  aside  her  sombre  garments,  but 
the  Queen  believes  thnt  a widow  should  show 
openly  her  grief  until  her  death.  Forgetful- 
ness of  the  departed,  however,  Is  not  the 
necessary  accompaniment  of  the  abandon-' 
ment  of  weeds.  The  sincerity  of  sorrow  Is 
not  measured  by  the  depth  of  crapo.  There 
is  often  a strange  ostentation  in  the  symbols 
of  woe.  There  is  vanity  even  in  the  grave. 
If  every  mourner  lived  constantly  at  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre  the  earth  would  be  uninhab- 
itable. Fortunately  for  mankind,  Time 
brings  consolation,  if  it  does  not  heal  com- 
pletely the  wound  of  death. 

Terseness  In  letters  of  business  Is  a most  1 
commendable  quality.  A striking  instance 
of  the  art  of  expressing  concisely  the  wish  j 
of  the  writer  may  he  found  in  tiio  one-sided  : 
correspondence  (published  this  week  in  New 
York  newspapers)  of  a young  man  who  for 
seven  years  has  sought  a wealthy  bride.  The  ! 
following  note  was  written  by  him  to  the 
daughter  of  a famous  operator  in  railway 
stocks : 

“Dear  Miss:  I have  gone  into  the  matrimo- 
nial market,  and  your  name  is  in  my  catalogue. 
Should  this  information  common  I your  fancy, 
be  kind  enough  to  write  me  of  your  approval  at 
ouco.”  

The  English  Liberal  leaders  are  consider- 
ing the  problem  of  how  to  economize  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  orator  of  82  years  should  not 
he  compelled,  they  say,  to  waste  his  strength 
in  reiteration  of  his  beliefs.  These  should 
now  be  known  to  all,  nor  should  he  be 
obliged  to  discuss  all  the  subjects  that  are  in- 
corporated in  the  party  platform.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  suggests  the  organization  of  a 
“Speakers’  Exchange”  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  oratorical  power  by  the  multiplication  of 
speeches  ofi  the  same  day  and  to  forbid  any 
overlapping  of  topics.  A branch  of  this  so- 
ciety might  be  established  with  profit  in  this 
country  during  the  coming  campaign. 

There  is  talk  in  London  and  Berlin  of  the 
introduction  in  their  streets  of  “ Urania 
Pillars.”  Each  pillar  will  be  18  feet  high, 
and  it  will  coutain  a clock,  a barometer,  a 
thermometer  and  a plan  of  the  neighboring 
streets.  Electricity  may  he  used  for  illumi- 
nation. It  is  suggested  that  our  large  cities 
be  similarly  equipped ; but  such  therinometri- 
cal  publicity  should  be  discountenanced. 
Frequent  consultation  of  the  position  of  the 
mercury  in  hot  weather  either  provokes  in- 
dignation at  the  impudent  coolness  of  the 
tube  or  adds  to  the  raging  fire  by  the  con- 
firmation of  previous  conviction. 

2^ 

BUSINESS  WITH  I'LEASl'KK. 

However  learned  men  may  dispute  over 
the  derivation  of  the  word  “ carnival,’’  there 
j is  no  quarrel  concerning  the  identity  of  the 
| thing  itself.  It  is  true  that  the  ancient  glory 
is  departed.  Kings  nnd  clowns  no  longer 
i hasten  to  Venice  to  see  the  folly  and  the  mad- 
| ness  of  Shrovetide.  Even  in  Rome  the  idea 
| of  business  has  saddened  the  spirit  of  revelry, 
and  in  other  Italian  towns  Monies  has  turned 
tradesman.  In  our  own  country  our  South- 
ern friends  make  merry  on  the  appointed 
day,  but  the  hereditary  Puritanism,  which  in 
j New  England  crops  out  in  unexpected  places 
j and  at  unexpected  times,  looks  askew  at 
i maskers  and  their  masks.  There  may  be 
J occasionally,  as  here  in  Boston,  an  artists’ 
j gathering,  where  most  estimable  men  and 
[ women  assume  for  an  evening  the  costumes 
j of  picturesque  characters  of  looser  centuries ; 
but  we  use  the  word  “carnival”  chiefly  in  a 
j tropical  sense.  It  is  indispensable  to  the 
arranger  of  sensational  head  lines,  where  it 
is  intimately  associated  with  crime  in  all  its 
branches. 

A reoeut  episode  In  Western  life  may  prove 
the  taunt  that  in  the  East  we  are  still  toocon- 
: servative.  A carnival  was  held  a few  days 
ago  in  a small  town  in  Illinois,  and  the 
weekly  newspaper  gives  by  its  graphic  ac- 
count a valuable  document  to  all  students  of 
sociology.  This  was  no  ordinary  carnival. 
To  be  sure  it  was  held  out  of  season,  for 
“lean  Lent”  will  not  visit  Illinois  for 
months ; but  the  artistic,  as  well  as  the  busi- 
ness success  pardoned  the  time-defying  de- 
parture. The  success  was  indeed  remarka- 
ble, for  to  quote  the  words  of  the  judicious 
editor,  “to  undertake  anything  as  difficult 
as  a carnival  and  do  the  work  correctly  is  a 
j task  extremely  hard  to  do  and  requires  great 
patience  and  perseverance.” 

This  was  no  occasion  of  idle  mummery  and 
wanton  mirth ; there  was  no  cruel  racing  of 
horses,  no  blowing  of  horns,  no  silly  throw- 
ing of  flowers  or  pellets  of  paste.  “ The  lit- 
, erary  features  of  each  evening  were  nicely 
j executed  and  received  liberal  applause.” 


But  the  triumph  of  the  carnival  v. as  “ the 
grand  advertising  drill.”  The  "leading 
ladles *’  of  the  town  formed  “a  living,  mov- 
re refill  and  stately  In 
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l:ig  mass  of  loveliness, 

drill  and  marches.” 
daughters  of  the  trr.i 
facturcrs  of  the  {dare 
and  cairltigo  of  fori: 
died  tragically  or  lived  reiki f 
were  not  mere  figures  of 
loving  thought,  they  sei 
dazzling  the  eyes  of  pos 
tho  suggestive  splendor  of  their  apparel. 
They  were,  for  the  time,  sandwich  women, 
glorified,  without  shame. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  Impossible  to  copy 
here  the  description  of  the  fifty  costumes,  a 
description  that  fills  two  columns  of  "Tho 
Triad.”  And  yet  the  n»t*‘t  striking  In- 
stances of  originality  nnd  taster  must  not  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  All  names  are  neces- 
sarily omitted,  that  there  rimy  bo  not  even  tho 
suspicion  of  partiality  fu  the  choice. 

•*I)r. , tho  ox  port  dentist,  was  nicolyropre- 

sonted  by  Miss  — - — , who  was  attired  in  a snowy 
white  costumo.  Her  costumo  was  decorated 
with  tooth  and  plates. 

"Miss looked  very  pretty  in  acroam  snlt, 

which  was  tastily  trimmed  with  candies  and 
chewing;  gum.  Sho  carried  a baskot  of  luscious 
fruit.  Her  headdress  was  unique,  being  an 
orange  skin  quartered.  Sho  represented  her 
father,  the  well-known  reslnuranlcr. 

“Miss wore  a butcher's  costume  and  hat' 

niado  of  sausago  tray  and  ribbons.  Ilor  hair 
ornaments  were  roast  sticks.  She  carried  a 
Dntcher’s  cleaver. 

“Mr.  ’s  furniture  and  undertaking  busi- 

ness was  appropriately  represented  by  his  wife, 
who  was  costumed  in  silver  gray  silk.  She  had 
rows  of  casket  trimmings  around  tho  skirt  and 
looking  g lassos  on  the  waist.  Sho  carried  a 
beautiful  banner  of  black  velvet  with  the  em- 
blem of  the  business. 

“Miss . who  represented , druggists, 

was  becomingly  attired  in  a dross  of  tissue  and 
wall  paper  with  a sash  of  sponges  aud  necklace 
of  capsules.  Her  banner  bore  a graduating 
glass  in  its  centre.” 

There  were  rivals  and  friendly  competition. 

The  front  of  Miss ’s  skirt  “was  decorated 

with  fancy-colored  bottles;”  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  another  undertaker  "wore  a cream 
robe  tastefully  trimmed  in  casket  plates.” 
But  there  was  no  unseemly  strife.  There 
was  a united  effort  to  advance  the  business  of 
the  town  even  in  the  wildest  merriment. 
Women  exulted  openly  in  the  respective  call- 
ings of  husbands  and  fathers.  Such  a carni- 
val is  worthy  of  imitation  throughout  the 
land,  nor  is  the  following  peroration  of  the 
Illinois  editor  merely  a flourish  of  rhetoric: 

“Its  conception  and  successful  termination 
depict  another  instance  of  how  it  may  be  truth- 
fully and  justly  said  of  the  Indies  of  that 

they  are  much  smarter,  livelier,  wittier,  more 
energetic  and  by  fair  superior  collectively  or  in- 
dividually than  women  of  most  communities.” 


An  “International  Club  of  Women’’- has 
been  organized  in  Nice.  At  first  there  was  a 
fierce  debate  noon  the  question,  “ At  what  »« 
age  should  a woman  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship?” Singular  to  relate,  the  French 
organizers  set  the  age  of  female  discretion  at 
forty-five.  The  Americans  objected,  and  the 
matter  was  compromised  by  fixing  the  consti- 
tutional age  at  thirty-five.  It  seems  hardly 
eredible  that  even  now  women  should  make 
public  confession  of  a generally  disguised 
fact  by  application  for  membership. 

American  and  German  doctors  in  Japan 
ire  making  money  by  straightening  the 
slant  in  the  native  eye  to  make  it  look  like 
the  Caucasian’s.  He  who  believes  with 
Bacon  that  there  is  no  excellent  beauty  that 
hath  not  some  strangeness  in  the  proportion 
will  learn  this  with  regret.  The  cosmi 
adoption  of  the  conventional  costume  of  hat 
coat,  trousers  and  boots  is  enough  to  b 
grief  to  the  judicious  observer;  but  ; 
more  to  be  deplored  is  the  projected  loss 
individuality  in  any  feature  of  the,  face, 
all  members  of  the  human  family  should  in 
few  years  look  as  though  they  were  turn, 
out  in  gross  by  some  ingenious  machine,  ' 
would  indeed  be  a dreary  world. 

In  the  summer  months,  barns,  brush 
even  the  forests  suffer  too  often  by  the 
ish  earlessness  of  a wandering  smoker.' 
might  he  well  for  us  to  copy  the  example 
foreign  regulations,  such,  for  instance,  ; 

; posted  up  by  villages  along  Swiss  and  I 
highways.  The  smokers  of  cigars 
j capped  pipes  in  open  air  when  the 
strong  wind  are  liable  to  a fine. 
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' there  was  this  month  a raff 
the  parish  church  of  St.  I 
dren  cast  dice  for  six 
was  umpire.  It  would 
tom  -would  be  more 
than  the  observanci 
, raised  at  church 
distribution  of 
. especial  comm 


loot  a month  ago  Miss  Loie  Foller  asked| 
111  injunction  against  Minnie  Benfis  to  I 
fain  her  from  dancing  the  “serpentine  ’’ 
le.  Miss  Fuller  asserted  that  she  origi- 
*d  the  dance,  and  as  she  had  copyrighted 
lit  was  her  exclusive  property.  Judge 
[ombe  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
\ded  against  her  Saturday,  and  the  opinion 
a masterly  analysis  of  skirt  dancing 
the  artistic  point  of  view.  The  cour- 
; Judge  concluded  as  follows:  “Surely 

dance  described  here  conveyed  and  was 
lised  to  convey  to  the  spectator  no  other 
It  than  that  of  a comely  woman  illustrat- 
| the  poetry  of  motion  in  a singularly 
J 'eful  fashion,  and,  while  such  an  idea 
be  pleasing,  it  can  hardly  be  called  dra- 
ic.”  Nor  should  the  careless  reader  re- 
! such  subjects  as  unworthy  of  lengthy 
facial  analysis.  Years  ago  the  grave  and 
rned  Chancellor  Walworth  of  New  York 
Ihe  course  of  an  opinion  wrote  an  elabo- 
digression  on  the  brewing,  use  and  eifeet 
j®r  among  the  nations  of  antiquity. 


iiliomaniacs  will  await  with  impatience 
jale  of  the  Althorp  Library  at  public 
nn;  for  Lord  Spencer  can  no  longer 
prif  to  keep  it.  It  is  probably  the  finest 
.vate  collection  of  books  in  the  world. 
|he  30,000  volumes  have  each  an  uncommon 
^lue;  in  binding,  in  rarity,  or  in  associa- 
on.  Priceless  examples  of  illumination 
Id  early  printing  on  vellum  are  in  a state  of 
I usual  preservation.  Many  of  the  early 
Ibles  are  valued  at  thousands  of  dollars 
|ch.  There  are  fifty-seven  Caxtons  out  of 
i ninety-nine  known  as  the  product  of  his 
Fs ; three  are  unique.  It  is  stated  that 
brary  will  be  sold  to  America  in  one 
the  price,  which  is  yet  undetermined, 
'paid.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  an 
aericau  of  wealth  to  make  his  name  ini- 
'shable.  Even  Omar  is  immortal  by  the 
of  the  books  he  despised,  when  in  the 
tenth  century  he  burned  the  pride  and  the 
Irning  of  the  Ptolemies. 


It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Pade- 
jwski  mania  that  raged  to  fiercely  In  this 
vn  during  the  last  musical  season  was  not 
|fashionable  disease,  confined  to  Boston. 
} symptoms  were  as  acute  and  the  mental 
physical  disturbances  were  as  contagious 
1 1.  James  Hall,  London,  as  a few  months 
f^at  Music  Hall.  Although  it  was  publicly 
ffpunced  that"”the  pianist  was  utterly 
Cued,  the  mob  compelled  his  appearance. 
I j rusted,  he  was  persuaded  to  play  a 
t.pin  waltz.  Infatuated,  delirious  ladies 
^ked  the  flowers  from  their  dresses  and 
■ded  them  to  Paderewski  over  the  heads 
"hose  nearer  to  him.  The  receipts  were 
'r  $3000. 


For  some  time  Dr.  Icard  and  other  phy- 
sicians of  Paris  have  besieged  the  Judges  of 
lYance  with  petitions,  begging  that  klepto- 
fnania  should  be  considered  as  a disease  and 
‘tot  a crime.  There  is  at  present  a reaction, 
although  the  petitions  carried  weight.  The 
•jflence  of  shoplifting  is  on  the  increase,  and 
^.ately  in  one  day  there  were,  seventeen  cases 
before  one  Correctional  Chamber.  Four, 
hvho  were  poor  and  first  offenders,  were  re- 
leased with  a fine,  but  the  other  thirteen  were 
sent  to  jail,  although  some  of  them  were  rich 
i and  well-connected.  This  distribution  of 
stice  was  apparently  not  without  a touch 
demagogism,  for  neuropathy  is  the  especial 
liction  of  the  rich  and  the  fashionable, 
L hough  it  may  torment  occasionally  the 


ffanywho  wish  to  wear  the  flannel  or 
en  shirt  shy  at  the  idea  of  a sash,  and  yet 
iize  the  necessity  of  a cover  to  the  line  of 
larcation.  An  ingenious  tailor  has  de- 
da  light  and  cool  vest  about  the.  width 
sash;  it  is  fastened  together  by  buttons, 
ktliere  is  the  convenience  of  pockets. 
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Itor  Maurel,  the  celebrated  baritone,  is 
Jf  “a  great  purpose.”  He  thinks  it  his 
\>n  to  confute  by  argument  the  theories 
of  science,  singing  masters  and  sing- 
^iceruing  the  art  of  singing.  He  pro- 
Jecture  in  the  groat  cities  of  Europe ; 
ig  a big  book,  and  he  will  found  at 
£ol  of  which  he  will  be  director, 
theorists  and  pedagogues, 
|d  a remarkably  successful 
^.tic  singer.  He  has  shown 
dn  the  face  of  stage  tradi- 
^gtion  of  great  characters, 
^pver  so  conspicuous  as 
^is  rivals  fiercely  be- 
to  the  opera  house. 


Many  years  ago  Southey  in  his  entertain- 
ing “ Espriella’s  Letters  ” ridiculed  the  pas- 
sion for  collecting  rarities  that  was  then  so 
prevalent  in  England : Old  China,  medals, 
minep*r;  '-engravings,  books,  tradesmen’s 
tSkeiis,  teapots,  visiting  cards,  wigs,  play 
bills,  halters  that  had  been  used  at  execu- 
tions, etc.  L'he  collector  is  immortal;  his 
tastes  are  the  more  diversified  each  year. 
The  souvenir  spoon,  which  lately  was  the 
rage,  is  now  scorned  by  the  fastidious.  A 
woman  in  New  York  who  is  possessed  with 
the  mania  of  originality  lias  a unique  collec- 
tion of  towels,  from  the  scant  rag  of  the 
American  sleeping  car  to  the  sheet  of  the 
foreign  housewife.  Neither  hotel  nor 
dwelling  of  a friend  is  safe  from  her  pillage. 

There  is  a European  correspondent  who 
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should  be  discouraged  by  all  self-respecting 
managers  of  newspapers,  and  lie  is  the  man 
that  finds  his  copy  in  the  gutters  before  the 
houses  of  dissolute  aristocrats.  He  breaks 
into  closets  and  examines  the  family  skele- 
tons. He  searches  bureaus  for  secret 
drawers.  He  cross-examines  the  cook  and 
the  stable  boy.  He  writes  with  the  red  ink 
of  imagination  and  pads  with  the  scandal  of 
the  cafe  or  the  foyer. 


Riders  of  bicycles  are  now  warring  over 
the  question  of  whether  early  morning  exer- 
cise should  be  indulged  in  with  an  empty 
stomach.  Some  think  it  suicidal  to  start  out 
before  a cup  of  coffee  or  a glass  of  milk  is 
swallowed,  and  others  claim  that  food  and  an 
immediate  spin  are  as  fatal  as  the  Roman 
mixture  of  roast  peacock  and  a bath.  An 
■i  Irish  contemporary  remarks  sagely  that  the 
early  bird  is  famous  only  because  he  catches 
the  worm  and  breakfasts  upon  it  before  he 
proceeds  to  any  of  the  more  important  duties 
of  the  day. 


The  newspapers  publish  bills  of  fare,  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  diet  suitable  to  hot 
weather.  The  effect  is  too  often  vitiated  by 
the  employment  of  the  terms  of  'weights  and 
measures.  When  a sensitive  man  is  recom- 
mended to  consume  daily  so  many  ounces  of 
dry  toast,  fish,  chicken  or  stewed  fruit,  he 
looks  ahead ; the  week  represents  so  many 
pounds;  the  month  suggests  food  in  enor- 
mous bulk;  the  appetite  recoils  at  the  pros-  ! 
pect.  __________ 
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The  students  listen  to  the  baccalaureate 
sermon ; the  pieces  are  spoken  ; the  diplomas 
are  awarded;  there  is  merry-making;  and 
the  young  men  go  into  the  world  to  test  iit 1 
the  struggle  for  existence  the  value  of  the 
work  of  four  years.  The  story  is  old,  yet 
ever  new ; the  words  of  Heine  fit  Cambridge 
as  well  as  Goettingen:  “In  such  a univer- 
sity town  there  is  an  endless  coming  and 
going.  There  is  every  three  or  four  years  a 
new  student-generation,  forming  an  incessant 
human  tide,  where  one  vacation  wave 
washes  along  its  predecessor,  and  only  the 
old  professors  remain  upright  in  the  general 
flood,  immovable  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.” 


The  superstitious  gossip  concerning  the 
red  house  in  Washington  that  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  sinister  influence  of 
Its  walls  and  floors  on  the  inmates  is  an  ap- 
parent contradiction  to  the  skeptical  and 
scientific  spirit  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
century.  It  is  hard  for  man  to  rid  himself  of 
inherited  fantastical  thoughts  and  beliefs. 
The  opal  is  still  shunned.  Astrologers  ply 
their  trade  here  in  Boston,  and  shrewd  men  j 
of  business  consult  them.  A physician  of 
repute  iu  this  town  bows  to  the  opinion  of 
Paracelsus  that  a doctor  “without  the  knowl- 
edge of  stars  can  neither  understand  the  j 
cause  or  cure  of  any  disease,  not  so  much  as  j 
tooth-ache ; except  he  see  the  peculiar  geni-  j 
ture  of  the.  party  affected.’’  Within  the  last  ! 
twelve  months  a well-known  citizen,  who 
dreaded  Friday  and  thought  the  number  thir- 
teen peculiar  to  ill-luck,  died  on  a thirteenth 
day  that  happened  to  be  Friday;  and  the  1 
conjunction  excited  comment.  Ladders,  um- 
brellas, the  new  moon,  salt,  mirrors  are  | 

. still  associated  with  the  mysterious  powers  I 
of  darkness. 


Mrs.  Oliphant  in  her  “Life  of  Principal 
/Bulloch  ” defends  his  use  of  the  word 
“awful”  as  a mere  intensive,  deriving  its 
sense  from,  the  context,  by  saying  that  the 
adjective  is  strictly  Scotcli  and  had  been  em- 
ployed for  generations  before  it  crossed  the 
border  and  became  English  slang.  Lexicog- 
raphers are  not  in  sympathy  with  her,  and 
they  class  the  particular  use  as  slang,  pure 
and  simple.  To  be  sure  it  is  found  in  Charles  j 
Lamb,  but  he  hastened  to  add  “as  the 
Americans  would  express  it.”  It  is  not, 
however,  a peculiarly  American  vice,  for  the 
vile  phrase  occurs  iu  English  novels  of  a low 
order. 


In  Mr?  Harrigan’s  play,  “ReiHy  and  the 
too,”  the  courtship  of  the  jjoliceinan  and 
i Maggie  Murphy  excites  the  sympathy  of  the 
audience  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  to  a degree 
that  seems  inexplicable  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server, for  the  wooing  is  grotesque  rather 
than  romantic.  But  the  crowd  recognizes 
the  exposition  of  the  fact  that  authority  may 
I be  tempered  with  loviDg  kindness,  that  even 
the  law  is  human.  The  policeman  is  no 
longer  merely  an  official  machine  with  a club 
attachment,  the  Javert  that  sprang  from 
the  braip  of  Victor  Hugo.  He  is  susceptible 
to  the  tender  passion.  The  uniform  covers  a 


man. 
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Brave  attempts  are  now  made  in  New  York 
city  to  better  the  bodies  and  the  minds  of  the 
fto»r.  Two  of  the  experiments,  on  account 
of  certain  noVel  detans,  'are  worthy  of  the] 
attention  of  students  of  humanity.  The  first  1 
is  the  beginning  of  a plan  to  erect  club 
bouses  for  the  poor,  whicli  will  be  conducted  I 
by  purely  secular  methods.  A rich  man  has  j 
given  the  funds  necessary  to  the  start  and  1 
guaranteed  the  expenses  for  the  next  two  j 
years.  The  house  stands  in  Essex  street,  in 
a densely  settled  quarter,  where  the  popular  j 
tion  to  the  square  mile  is  350, (XX).  It  will  con-  j 
tain  a,  public  store,  club  rooms  for  men  and 
| women  and  rooms  for  a certain  number  of  ! 

families.  The  store  will  be  used  for  the  sale  of  j 
| prepared  food,  cooked  in  the  building,  but 
| none  of  it  will  be  eaten  on  the  premises.  ] 
| The  store  will  be  opened  at  6 A.  M.  for  the  ! 
j benefit  of  the  dinner  pail  of  the  workman, 
j Tea  and  coffee  w ill  be  sold  at  retail,  at  a 
! minimum  profit,  for  home  consumption.  A 
] rear  room  will  vie  with  the  gaudy  barroom 
I in  its  decoration,  and  light  and  unintoxicat- 
ing drinks  will  be  sold  at  a small  sum.  A 
j membership  fee  of  five  cents  a month  will 
| entitle  men  alone  to  the  use  of  newspapers 
] and  the  enjoyment  of  games.  The,  second 
j floor  will  be  turned  into  club  rooms  for 
i women  and  girls.  Classes  of  various  kinds  I 
i will  be  held  on  certain  esrenings  of  the  week. 
This  club  house  will  be  ready  for  use  July  1. 

In  the  heart  of  the  East  Side,  in  Allen 
street,  a picture  gallery  with  two  rooms  was 
opened  Monday.  The  admission  is  free,  and 
the  gallery  is  open  in  the  evening.  Wealthy 
collectors  have  loaned  pictures  by  celebrated 
painters.  There  are  water  colors;  there  are 
black  and  white  studies  ; there  is  a carefully 
prepared  catalogue;  the  members  of  a Re- 
ception Committee  give  any  needed  informa- 
tion. Each  visitor  is  presented  with  a ballot, 
on  whicli  is  printed  in  English  and  Hebrew: 

" I like  best,  of  the  nature  pictures,  No. ; 

ot  the  others,  No. ; name, — — These 

ballots  are  put  in  a box,  and  they  will  be 
counted  at  the  end  of  the  exhibition,  which 
will  continue  for  two  weeks.  The  exhibi- 
tion is  chiefly  under  the  management  of  Ger- 
man Jews. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  of  a wide-  I 
ly  different  nature  will  be  watched  with  in- I 
terest.  The  picture  gallery  w ill  undoubtedly 
furnish  healthy  amusement,  as  well  as  in- 
struction, to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  success  of  the  club  house  is  not  as  sure. 
In  the  former  instance  the  people  are  in  ui  j 
reet  contact  with  the  works  of  art;  in  the  j 
latter  they  are  necessarily  subject  to  rules  j 
and  regulations,  and  they  are  more  or  less  j 
under  the  control  of  professional  philanthro- 
pists. Much,  therefore,  in  this  case  will  de- 
pend on  the  tact  and  the  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  shown  by  the  authorities. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  of  tlie  poor  are 
suspicious  of  any  attempt  to  improve  their 
condition.  There  is  truth  in  this  statement, 
nor  do  the  reasons  for  this  mental  attitude  ] 
baffle  conject  re.  Many  men  and  women 
who  engage  in  charitable  work  from  the 
purest  motives  aud  with  true  zeal  are  unfit 
by  nature  for  the  task.  First  of  all,  the  great 
maxim  of  Charles  Keade  (for  he  by  his  genius 
gave  the  phrase  a vital  meaning),  the  maxim 
“ Put  yourself  in  his  place,”  is  unknown  to 
them.  They  argue  from  their  own  stand- 
point; they  fail  to  see  that  a disabled  hod- 
carrier  or  a washerwoman  with  eight 
children  may  have  ideas  eoncernimg  life 
that  are  absolutely  foreign  to  the  visitor. 
The}  say,  “ My  good  man,  :t  I were  in  your 
place  1 should  act  in  this  wav.;”  to  which 
the  reply  is,  "Yes,  but  I inn  not  in  your 
place.”  Or  the  visitor  is  like  a child  who 
finds  a stern-faced  dog  in  his  way; 
he  encourages  the  animal  by  repeating  in  a 
conciliatory  manner  the  words  “Good  dog, 
good  dog.”  and  he  is  surprised  that  there  is 
no  immediate  wagging  of  the  tail.  The  very 
cheerfulness  of  the  philanthropist  is  often 
distasteful  to  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate. 
The  man  to  whom  the  sky  is  as  lead  resents 
the  grin  of  the  superior  being  who  assures 
him  that  the  sun  is  in  the  brilliant  majesty 
of  high  noon.  And  often  the  object  of  char- 
ity is  conscious  at  once  of  his  own  natural 
power,  which  lias  been  choked  by  adversity, 
and  lie  recognizes  the  inferiority  of  the  vis- 
itor, although  it  is  fortified  by  social  aud  ed- 
ucational advantages. 
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To  help  a fumlllnr  friend?  so  that  he  does 

not  in  alter  year*  regret  tlie  favor  and  shun 
the  helper,  is  ticklish  in  the  performance. 
Still  more  hazardous  is  the  assistance  offered 
by  tlie  sleek  to  the  hungry,  by  the  com- 
fortably clothed  to  the  ragged,  if  the  results 
are  to  be  enduring,  if  a nearer  approach  is  to 
be  made  to  what  Walt  Whitman  calls  "tlio 
-'’vine  average." 


Public  opinion  seems  to  favor  the  man  who 
is  obstinate  In  his  prejudices  and  will  not 
coutrndict  a statement  onco  made,  although 
he  receives  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Take  } 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Labonchere.  For  signing 
an  appeal  tor  funds  for  tho  Salvation  Army 
he  is  now  mocked,  as  on  :t  former  occasion 
lie  expressed  the  conviction  that  General 
Booth  was  a humbug.  IJ is  explanation  that 
he  believes  he  was  mistaken,  and  is  satisfied 
that  the  money  raised  was  expended  ju- 
diciously, only  adds  to  the  present  merriment. 

Although  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
in  need  of  stenographers  and  typewriters, 
the  claims  of  women  are  unheeded,  or  rather 
openly  flouted;  and  yet  there  are  fifty-three 
women  who  are  competent  and  on  the  “list 
of  eligibles."  It  seems  that  in  al!  the  de- 
partments at  Washington  the  male  type- 
writer is  preferred  to  the  female;  and  so  the 
standing  and  the  cheap  jokes  of  the  news- 
paper humorists  are  without  foundation,  or 
possibly  the  jokes  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
prudential  conduct  of  the  chiefs  of  the  de- 
partments. 

The  “stair  cure. ” is  recommended  by  cer- 
tain physicians  as  a remedy  for  indigestion, 
dyspepsia  and  the  like  ailments.  So  the  flight 
of  stairs  becomes  a stationary,  sanitary  tread- 
mill. The  top  floor  of  an  apartment  house 
will  yet  command  the  highest  price.  The 
sky-defying  business-building  of  the  future 
will  have  no  elevator.  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment will  be  a free  gymnasium. 

It  is  proposed  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Columbus  and  celebrate  the  fourth  centenary 
of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  estab- 
lishing in  Jamaica  a marine  biological  sta- 
tion. Prominent  scientific  men  approve  tho 
scheme;  hut  there  would  first  bo  a necessary 
outlay  of  $75,000. 

1 The  Brooklyn  Ea'gle  claims  that  its  home 
I is  “the  best  governed,  the  least  taxed,  the 
best  schooled,  the  most  cultivated  and  the 
most  free  froin  crime  of  the  cities  of  America 
or  of  the  world,  irrespective  of  size,’’  and  it 
sums  up  the  matter  by  boasting  that  Brook- 
lyn is  “the  superlative  city.”  Meanwhile 
tho  dormitory  of  New  York  finds  itself  in  a 
war  of  windy  words  with  Albany  and  Troy. 
The  true  Bostonian  looks  on  in  silence  and 
does  not  even  jump  at  the  rival  claims  for 
culture;  as  the  solid  business  man  watches 
children  playing  at  keeping  shop,  and  smiles 
compassionately  at  their  airs  of  importance. 

A Miss  Robinson  of  Mobile  has  just  won  a 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject,  “ How 
to  Rule  a Husband."  Her  essay  should  be 
circulated  widely,  but  only  among  men ; such 
ij  wifely  machiavelianism  would  never  be  sus- 
pected by  the  possible  victim.  She  says : 

" Do  not  indulge  in  Drying  into  his  affairs.  If 
tie  Coes  fool  you  a little  are  you  happier  for  de- 
eding it?  Greet  him  winsomely.  however  late 
tho  hour.  Do  not  become  extremely  affectionate 
when  you  want  something— he  will  soon  learn 
the  trick.  Though  he  may  be  an  Ananias  him- 
self. be  truthful  at  alt  times.  Nothing  turns  a 
man’s  heart  into  stony  self-will  like  a woman’s 
prevarications.  Above  al),  do  not  pout.  Study 
his  idiosyncracies.  jNever  combat  them  openly. 
Soon  you  will  govern  him  completely  by  seem- 
ingly letting  him  rule  you.” 

But  how  in  the  world  did  a maiden  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  so  searchingly  the 
weaknesses  of  man  or  learn  so  intimately  the 
| use  of  the  natural  weapons  of  her  sex? 

A writer  in  Engineering*TfI7iTks  there  fs  a 
tendency  to  over-legislation  in  the  matter  of 
protection  of  seamen  ; that  the  improvement 
of  recent  years  is  ignored:  and  he  appeals  to 
statistics.  “ In  ten  years  the  number  of 
lives  lost  has  decreased  by  nearly  one-half, 
and  when  it  is  noted  that  the  British  fleet  has 
in  that  period  increased  from  8£  to  9.(58 
million  tons,  this  result  is  even  more  favora- 
ble. In  ten  years  the  deaths  among  masters 
and  seamen  from  all  causes  decreased  from 
23.2  per  IOOO  employed  to  13.1  per  1000.”  But 
the  writer  overlooks  the  fact  that  during 
these  ten  years  there  was  incessant  legisla- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  seamen,  which  surely  in- 
fluenced the  statistics  quoted. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  have  just  published  a 
volume  of  “ Essays  on  German  Literature.”  by 
Mr.  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  the  well  known 
author  and  instructor.  “ Tlie  Praiso  of  Goethe  ” 
, would  have  been  a more  appropriate  title;  lor 
six  chapters,  and  they  are  the  most  interesting, 
are  devoted  to  almost  uumixed  eulogy  of  that 
great  German.  Mr.  Boyesen  comDlains  that  no 
tone  outside  of  Germany  seems  to  appreciate 
thoroughly  his  hero,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Carlyle,  Hutton  and  Blackie  ; though  he  ad- 
mits, by  the  way.  that  Taylor’s  tran  lation  of 


I “Klimt"  is  admirable.  ICyon  Mat  flu  w Arnold, 

' who  nahl  so  many  tlno  thlli  ih  about  Goethe,  M 
'* here  and  (hero  a iritlo  out  of  tune.”  As  for 
poor  lid  in oiid  Soberer,  whom  Mr.  Arnold  quoted 
with  respect,  ho  Is  nothing  but  a '•malignant 
and  disgruntled  Frenchman."  The  critic*  who 
compare  Goethe  with  Byron  or  Wordsworth  are 
I "shallow,  nimble- wilted,”  and  they  form  ‘a 
I herd."  But  it  must  not  he  uu  * mined  that  Mr. 
I BoyesA socks  to  extol  tho  great  noot  by  Indulg- 
I lug  simple  in  denlgrutlo  > <>l  adverse  critic*. 
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, speaks  at  length  of  the  universality  of  lilrgenlus, 
of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  iho  expres- 
sion of  his  Ideas  In  poem,  drama  or  novel. 
I There  Is  no  doubt  of  Ids  own  smceiity.  oven 
1 when  his  arguments  lire  fur-fete  hod,  as  In  the 
chapter  "(JootheVi  KoIaUoub  t«>  Wonion,  m 


which  tho  reasoning  will  he  repugnant  to  the 
greater  number  of  English  speaking  people  and 
will  he  rejected  i»y  them.  Bo.  too,  the  state- 
ments concerning  Browning’s  view  of.  tlie  priv 


iiegos  of  passion  (pus.  137-8)  will  lmrclly  be  ac- 
cepted liy  the  disciples  of  that  poet.  The  other 
chapters  of  tho  book  treat  of  Schiller,  tho  Gor- 
man novel.  Carmen  Sylvn,  and  tho  romantic 
school.  Studios  ot  the  Gorman  novel  are  apt  to 
ho  as  uninteresting  as  the  thing  studied.  Julian 
Schmidt  onco  said  that  tho  Gorman  novel  must 
sock  the  Gorman  uoople,  where  ulouo  It  is  to  he 
found,  viz.,  at  its  labor,  but  unfortunately  it 
socks  it  laboriously.  Mr.  Boyesen  coutnves  to 
enliven  the  su eject,  and  his  judgments  are  care- 
fully considered,  though  it  seems  that  lie  values 
Spiolhagen  at  too  high  a price.  The  chapter  on 
Novalis  will  revive  interest  in  a ” quaint,  lova- 
ble and  eminently  poetic  personality,’  and  the 
book  as  a wholo  is  worthy  of  tho  careful  reading 
ot  all  studunts  of  German  literature. 

The  chapters  of  “The  Blue  Grass  Region  of 
Kentucky,”  by  Mr.  James  Lano  Allen,  reprinted 
from  Harper’s  and  the  Century  Magazines  and 
publishe  I in  a handsomely  illustrat  'd  volume 
by  Warner  & Brothers,’  were  intended  originally 
to  go  with  a short  story  dealing  with  the  same 
subject.  This  plan  was  in  part  wrought  out  and 
certain  tales  were  published  under  the  title 
"Flute  and  Violin.”  Tho  hook  in  ques- 
tion is  complete,  however,  and  it  gives 
au  interesting  sketch  of  life  in  Ken- 
tucky before  the  war  as  well  as  a 
valuable  account  of  the  natural  resources  of  tho 
favored  State  and  their  probable  effect  on  thb 
future  development.  First  of  all  there  is  a de- 
lightful chapter  on  the  blue  grass  itself— "which 
is  always  green,  of  course,  never  blue.’’  w ell 
may  the  Kentuckian  eulogize  hissoil,  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  most  fertile  districts  of  England. 
The  life  of  the  gentlonian  farmer,  as  affected  by 
the  nature  of  his  surroundings,  tho  horse  breed- 
ing and  the  horse  racing,  tho  scenes  at  county 
towns  when  court  or  fair  was  held,  are  all 
graphically  depicted,  and  the  illustrations  are  a 
| help  to  the  text,  not  merely  an  ornament.  The 
question  of  slavery  inevitably  rises  up,  and  Mr. 
Allen  from  the  Southern  standpoint  speaks 
sensibly,  with  great  moderation.  The  chapters 
that  treat  of  the  improvements  near  Cumber- 
land Gap  are  worthy  tho  attention  of  Northern 
capitalists,  and  the  account  of  the  Silent 
Brotherhood  reminds  tho  reader  of  the  existence 
of  au  abbey  of  La  Trappe  in  an  American  State. 
Hero  is  a book  of  real  interest  and  of  permanent 
value;  for  unfortunately  the  patriarchal  life 
that  was  formerly  the  glory  of  such  States  as 
Kentucky  and  Virginia,  with  its  lavish  hospital- 
ity and  its  scenes  of  out-door  enjoyment,  will 
soon  be  known  only  by  the  labors  of  such  sym- 
pathetic and  intelligent  recorders  as  Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Lummis  once  walked  from 
Ohio  to  California,  and  “ A Tramp  Across  the 
Continent  ” is  the  account  of  his  adventures. 
As  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  it  is  not  “ a 
prim  chronicle.”  anti  "economic  and  geographic 
essays  uo  not  belong  within  -its  scope ; it  is  the 
simple  story  of  joy  on  legs.”  His  pluck  and  his 
endurance  are  read  between  the  lines,  for  ho 
does  not  boast  directly  or  by  suggestion.  He 
appears  from  his  story  to  be  a healthy,  observant 
man.  “ enamored  of  growing  out  doors,  ot  men 
that  live  among  cattle,  or  taste  of  the  ocean  or 
woods.”  He  is  a goo  1 American,  proud  of  his 
country  and  his  race,  yet  without  prejudice. 
" White  men,  brown  men.  yellow  men.  black 
men— are  ail  just  about  the  same  thing.”  He 
even  defends  the  ’greasers.”  and  calls  them 
'■  a simple,  kindly  people,  ignorant  of  books, 
but  better  taught  than  our  own  average  in  all 
tho  social  virtues.”  Ho  pays  a deserved  tribute 
to  tho  memory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
who  held  their  services  in  little  mud  chapels  in 
New  Mexico  bolore  tho  Pilgrim  Fathers  went  to 
church  on  the  shore  of  Now  England.  The  sav- 
age canons,  the  mountain  peaks  and  the 
hot  deserts  are  graphically  described,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  traveler  is  contagious.  Such 
a hook— in  which  there  is  not  a dull  page— gives 
the  reader  at  the  East  an  idea  of  the  vastnoss  oi 
this  country  which  includes  so  many  civiliza- 
tions; it  also  is  a proof  that  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture is  not  dead  or  turned  into  merely  com- 
mercial enterprises.  Boys  and  men  alike  will 
be  fascinated  by  this  recital  of  a walk  of  3507 
miles,  which  lasted  143  days,  and  in  which  Mrv 
Lummis  crossed  eight  States  and  Territories. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  are  the  publishers. 

Mr.  1L  E.  Krehbiel,  the  musical  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  prepared  a memorial  sketch 
of  ” The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,” 

| and  it  was  published  by  Novello.  Ewer  & Co. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  society.  April.  1892.  Although  its 
interest  is  in!great  measure  peculiar  to  the  mem- 
bers aud  the  iriends  of  the  organization,  there 
is  much  valuable  information  in  tlie  little  vol- 
ume, and  it  will  prove  a trustworthy  document 
to  the  future  historian  of  tlie  growth  of  music 
iu  America.  The  discursive  remarks  of  tlio 
author  are  characterized  by  shrewd  good  sense. 
It  is  tlie  fashion  to  deplore  the  fact  that  our 
orchestras  arc  so  thoroughly  Germanized.  Mr. 
Kreii  iel  says  in  regard  to  this:  Tho  people  of 

the  United  States  have  not  learned  to  look  upon 
the  profession  of  music  as  the  Germans  do,  with 
Whom  it  is  not  only  an  art  or  a pastime  but  also 
a trade.  Orchestral  instruments  like  tho  oboe, 
clarinet,  etc.,  are  no  more  studied  in  1892  by  the 
native  population  than  they  were  in  1792.  For 
plavers  upon  them  wc  are  still  dependent  either 
on  foreigners  or  tho  children  of  naturalized 
citizens.”  This  "aside”  is  only  one  of  many. 
The  programmes  of  the  concerts  are  printed 
from  1842  to  April.  1892.  and  the  names  of  the 
officers  of  the  fifty  seasons  and  tho  names  of  the 
present  subscribers  aro  added  m an  appendix. 
It  is  a carefully  prepared  hook,  and  this  is  sav- 
ing much  in  these  days  of  brilliant  inaccuracy. 
The  charm  of  Mr.  Krehbiel’s  style  has  turned 
tlio  recounting  ot  dry  facts  into  a story  that  may 
he  read  easily  and  with  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Burton  Ilatrison  in  her  latest  volume, 
"An  Edelweiss  of  the  Sierras  and  Oiher  Tales.” 
published  by  Harper  & Brothers,  has  told  in  her 
familiar  manner  short  stories  of  love  and  death. 
The  reader  passes  from  scenes  of  mild  comedy 
to  deaths  of  apparent  insignificance  with  th' 
well-bred  '-ase  and  the  comparative  indifferent 
shown  by  the  narrator  in  the  relation.  T’ 
olloetion  oi  stories  is  a book  for  summer  r 


ime  it 

l#*r«  aro  not  ho  ilmf  My  <ir  i wn  OiaL  llifr  Jft*urit 
Uis  memory ; lh#artlon  halls  without  itovoK- 
lug  rurloMl)' ; tlfft  conversation  does  not  urquvo 
the  alleiiliofi  even  when  It  IS  sUlleil,  on  It  Is  In 
"Golden  Rod.”  At  the  ssine  time  iherO  aro 
plea  -ant  .lest  riptlons  of  ILiu  at  Mount  Desert; 
rorlaln  Social  foil  let  servo  as  a t.irgel  for  tlio 
sliafi*  of  gentle  ridicule,  and  thero  is  no  dwell- 
ing on  the  sordid  cures,  the  petty  miseries,  tlio 
ironies  or  tlio  crime  of  human  life.  To  ihoso 
who  prefer  agreeable  *vip.<rllclultly  to  unpleav 

nut  strength  this  tastefully  hound  vulnmu  uiuy 
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A qt  KSTKIN  OF  1KKVM. 

Although  according  to  certain  philosophers 
sound  ceases  when  noise  begins,  to  the  world 
at  large  there  is  no  sharp  division.  Thomas 
Hood  said  that  the  Germans,  for  a musical 
nation,  wpre  the  most  noisy  l^e  ever  met  with, 
and  Schopenhauer  quoted  the  opinion  with 
approval,  alleging  ns  a cause  that  his  coun- 
trymen do  not  think;  “they  only  smoke, 
which  Is  their  substitute  for  thought."  The 
great^iessimisl  regarded  noise  as  the  assassin 
of  thought but  Dr.  Johnson  made  the  same 
charge  against  music.  As  a nation  we  de- 
light in  the  firecrackers  of  the  Chinese  and 
loathe  their  national  music;  they  In  turn 
cannot  endure  our  scale  and  our  system 
of  harmony.  The  Bostonian  who  does  not 
jump  ;yt  discordant  church  chimes,  harsh 
and  out  of  tunc,  will  fret  at  the  street  cries 
of  a foreign  city,  although  they  are  often 
pleasantly  pitched  and  arc  of  rare  historical 
interest.  Tlio  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of 
Brahms  will  stop  her  cars  when  “ Maggie 
Murphy  ” issues  from  a new  and  improved 
hand  organ,  although  the  melody  is  charac- 
teristic, the  rhythm  of  tile  performer  is 
faultless  and  his  bravura  is  of  dazzling  ac- 
I curacy.  There,  are  people  in  Detroit  to  whom 
tlie  factory  whistles  arc  such  an  annoyance 
that  by  a city  ordinance  workmen  npw  go  to 
| their  labor  and  return  homeward  in  a de- 
pressing silence,  and  yet  even  the  chromatic 
whistle,  with  its  predominating  color  red  and 
its  ascending  wail,  was  heard  with  joy  at 
noon  by  women  who  thus  knew  there  was  a 
loafing  spell  for  their  men.  After  all,  this 
distinction  between  noise  and  sound  is,  iu  a 
measure,  a question  of  individuality  as  well 
as  of  association  of  ideas. 

When  Elizabeth  .ruled  England  manual 
laborers  and  mechanical  artificers  sang  at 
their  work.  The  merry  cobbler  is  extinct. 
The  tinker  raises  bis  voice  in  melody  In  Mr. 
I)c  Koven’s  “Robin  Hood,"  but  in  our  daily 
life  lie  gives  vent  to  bis  feelings  in  prose. 
Our  street  cries  in  America  are  few,  chiefly  in 
the  mouths  of  wandering  hucksters  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Their  calls  are  all  too  short, 
as  though  they  realized  that  even  in  this  re- 
spect time  is  mdney.  Then,  too,  they  know 
that  in  the  summer,  when  windows  arg^pen, 
their  vocal  approach  is  feared  by  our  nervous 
citizens,  whereas. 'if  we  were  truly  civilized, 
it  would  be  welcomed.  It  is  true,  there 
should  be  a training  school,  and  the 
work  of  Georges  Kastner  should  be  the 
text  book.  Each  vegetable  should 
have  its  peculiar  song.  The  butcher,  the 
milkman,  tlie  Imrler  of  ice,  the  buyer  of  old 
clo’,  the  mender  of  windows  or  umbrellas, 
all  other  purveyors  to  human  needs  should 
serve  a canorous  apprenticeship.  The  Ori- 
entals are  our  masters.  They  clothe  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  merchandise  in  poetic 
phrases:  they  recommend  a fruit  as  a conso- 
lation ; flowers  are  perfumes  of  Paradise  R>i 
the  present  delectation  of  the  faithful. 
Were  we  to  adopt  their  methods  street  cries 
might  not  in  future  be  regarded  as  so  many 
varieties  of  noise,  as  terrible  as  a neighbor- 
ing and  busy  pile-driver. 

Tlie  unreasonable  dread  of  noise  is  one  of 
the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  the  sickly 
condition  of  our  civilization.  This  is  the  age 
of  the  nerves  and  of  nervous  diseases.  And 
yet  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  fear  of  shocks 
to  tlie  ear,  human  ingenuity  adds  daily  to  the 
number  of  disturbing  causes.  Familiarity 
with  such  causes  acts,  it  is  said,  like  a potent, 
stupefying  drug.  But  we  cannot  all  attend 
the  concerts  of  a season,  nor  can  we  all  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  a boiler  factory.  The 
growth  of  the  flat  should  therefore  be  en- 
couraged. The  privacy  in  such  a dwellin 
is  tumultuous.  The  kitchen  is  close  to  tt 
parlor;  voices  above  and  below  assurn-^t 
natural  proportions  through  the  speak* 
trumpet  of  tlie  elevator;  the  irritating 
trie  bell  is  al  tlie  mercy  of  any  flippant  p 
by.  This  discipline  of  a year  may  brir  - 
callousness  of  nerve,  that  the  loneiines 
isolated  farm  house, or  the  waste 
may  in  turn  shatter  the  town-dwei 
repair.  


1 Nothing  could*nore  forciji 
I difference  between  tlie 
a large  American  city  aj( 

^ public  of  Paris  than 
casion  of  the  appear 
Jj  concerning  a playj 
«J  tion  of  the  Paris 
j A well-know? 

1 marked  tliatj 
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Sons  ; he  uses  them ; and  so  It  Is  not  un- 
comuion  to  lind  the  mother  of  the  host  en- 
cased as  cook,  the  sister  as  houseglrl,  the 
fatlier  or  brother  as  butler;  nor  is  there  any 
attempt  to  conceal  the  family  ties.  Our 
American  pride  would  probably  forbid  such 
an  arrangement;  but  it  is  a question  whether 
our  pride,  real  or  false,  is  not  more  marked 
than  any  genuine  spirit  of  democracy. 

The  cold  bath  is  going  out  of  favor.  There 
was,  indeed,  an  element  of  humbug  in  the 
aoisv  enjoyment  of  the  man  who  in  the  dead 
of  winter  broke  thin  ice  to  gain  ablution.  The 
ghastly  smile  and  the  chattering  of  teeth 
Cave  the  lie  to  his  protestations  of  delight. 
The  Japanese,  whose  civilization  may  well 
excite  envy,  shun  cold  water  as  neither  re- 
freshing nor  cleansing.  The  poorest  inhabi- 
tant has  a fire  of  charcoal  lighted  under  a 
movable  tub.  And  just  as  hot  tea  in  summer 
is  more  cooling  than  the  iced  drink,  so  is  hot 
water  to  be  preferred  to  cold;  nor  need  the 
advocate  of  this  principle  be  necessarily  a 
disciple  of  Hahnemann. 

J— iwwmnsiuiinauon  of  Mr.  B7  F.  Hutchin- 
Ison,  or  “Old  Hutch,”  as  he  is  irrevereutly 
I named,  from  the  king  bull  of  the  Chicago 
Igrain  market  to  a seller  of  baked  beans  and 
pies  in  a New  York  restaurant,  is  used 
already  to  point  a moral.  Yes,  “riches  have 
wings,”  but  is  not  a man  who  serves  the  nec- 
essarv  wants  of  his  fellows,  even  though  it 
be  in  a humble  capacity,  more  worthy  of  re- 
| spect,  more  truly  to  be  envied,  than  he  who 
gained  and  lost  his  millions  by  juggling  with 
| the  price  of  a loaf  of  bread? 

The  California  delegate  to  the  Chicago  con-  | 
mention  was  unable  to  take  with  him  “ the 
Jglorions  climate”  of  his  State;  but  it  is  said 
that  a carload  of  native  wine  arrived  in  Chi- 
k oago  with  the  delegation.  Not  that  they  feared 
I the  rule  of  prohibition  in  the  city,  not 
f tlyit  they  doubted  the  quality  or  the  sup- 
ply of  the  various  local  beverages;  but 
rthoy  wished  to  advertise  their  State  and 
vaunt  its  products.  
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' When  Dr.  Charcot  first  made  known 
theories  concerning  hypnotism  and  experi-| 
mented  in  public,  novelists  in  France  saw  atj 
once  the  possibilities  of  plots  where  crimes | 
should  be  committed  without  the  knowledge1 
and  even  against  the'  real  will  of  the  appar- 
ent criminals.  Essayists  protested  against 
the  public  knowledge  of  such  abnormal  men- 
tal conditions,  saying  that  murder  and  theft 
would  thereby  be  encouraged.  But  it  seems 
that  innocent  subjects  can  be  troubled  sorely 
without  the  entrance  of  the  element  of 
tragedy,  that  is,  if  two  stories  of  recent  date 
arc  true.  A clerk  in  Calcutta  made  three  at- 
tempts to  wed  his  sweetheart,  but  each  time 
he  was  overcome  mysteriously  at  the  altar; 
he  found  himself  unable  to  say  “I  will;” 
he  fell  into  a stupor.  This  species  of  hypno- 
tism works  both  ways;  for  a Chicago  son  al- 
leges that  during  his  absence  at  the  Minne- 
apolis convention  his  70-year-old  father  mar- 
ried the  housemaid  under  the  influence  of 
hypnotism.  As  the  girl  is  said  to  be  young 
and  pretty,  this  case  is  not  so  remarkable  ; 
indeed,  the  hypnotic  fluid  that  is  in  the 
laughing  eyes  of  a maiden  has  worked  mar- 
riage wonders  centuries  before  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Charcot. 


The  great  success  of  the  painting  of  a mili- 
■ tary  subject  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  this  year 
reminds  an  English  critic  of  the  ironical  fact 
that  the  great  French  painters  of  battles 
have  flourished  since  the  disastrous  close  of 
i the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  he  speaks 
.knowingly  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  true 
i that  when  France  was  at  the  height  of  her 
1 military  glory  Vemet  was  the  painter  of  the 
tjeecD  of  the  first  Napoleon ; and,  inferior  as 
^ was  to  his  successors,  he  was  alone.  It  is 
true  that  in  ’82  there  was  a celebrated 
jibition  composed  exclusively  of  battle 
|ss  by  meD  of  the  time.  But  there  have 
[%ad>a!  changes  and  new  schools  in  all 
‘anches  of  French  art  since  the  days  of 
^•t,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  argue  seri- 
l^bat  the  present  glory  of  painters  of 
^ due  directly  to  the  victory  of  Ger- 
, the  scenes  of  the  Commune. 

of  Northern  India  speaks  j 
^>acco  is  regarded  as  “ curi- 
[^inglisti  reviewer.  The 
^ver  is  so  busy  in  dc- 
kjeanisms  and  in  derid- 
khat  he  forgets  the 
kown  tongue.  To 
tobacco  was  a 
fcizabethan  age. 
tidies  of  Mid- 
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eneed  woman  of  fashion  sketches  plans  of 
the  entertainment  of  the  winter,  even  before 
the  return  from  sea  and  mountain  to  the 
town.  Above  all,  she  searches  after  a nov- 
elty, for  in  our  American  cities  social  amuse- 
ments are  apt  to  run  in  ruts.  Certain  people 
give  dinners  in  turn  during  the  season ; there 
are  the  same  faces,  the  same  anecdotes,  the 
same  gossip  concerning  the  same  friends  and 
the  same  relatives,  the  same  approved  series 
of  dishes.  There  are  so  many  readings  in 
private  houses ; a traveler,  a singer,  a pianist 
or  a founder  of  a new  religion  is  the  lion  of 
the  season,  and  his  name  and  his  claws  and 
the  quality  of  his  roaring  are  discussed 
eagerly  ; a book  by  an  unknown  author  pro- 
vokes attention  for  a week;  certain  concerts 
and  certain  plays  are  encouraged  by  the 
bodily  presence  of  pajrons  and  patronesses. 

“The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  . ' ich 
shali  be,  and  that  which  is  done  is  thatwhich 
shall  he  done.”  Hundreds  of  years  ago,  a : 
young  gentleman  of  Rome,  a social  favorite, 
yawned  at  the  similarity  of  the  entertain- 
ments at  which  he  was  obliged  to  assist,  and  ' 
sought  relief  and  possible  variety  in  suicide. 

To  gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  friends,  he  left 
a note  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  tired  of 
doing  the  same  things.  \ <•. 

It  is  said  that  the  desirable  ybiingmen  of 
this  generation  shun  the  ball  room,  and  Lady 
Colin  Campbell  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment in  Truth  that  when  a London  hostess 
wishes  to  give  a ball  she  is  usually  forced  to 
apply  to  a certain  class  of  tradesmen  known 
as  “social  providers,’’  who  furnish  male 
dancers  skilled  in  terpsichorean  gyrations 
and  evolutions.  The  disinclination  of  many 
young  men  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of  prep- 
aration, to  exhaust  their  strength  by  breath- 
ing the  close  air  of  parlors  far  into  the  night 
and  by  losing  sleep  is  not  surprising,  as  such 
amusement  is  often  it  harder  task  than  the 
labor  of  the  day.  But  that  there  should  be  a 
steadily  growing  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  more  mature  to  decline  invitations  to 
formal  dinners  is  not  so  easy  of  explanation. 
Perhaps  here  again  there  is  rebellion  against 
the  monotony  of  the  occasion,  for  one  dinner 
is  like  unto  another  dinner.  Any  man  of 
ordinary  observation  can  now  make  out  the 
menu  of  the  first  dinner  of  the  coming  sea- 
son ; if  the  name  of  the  hostess  be  granted 
he  cairnumber  the  guests  and  anticipate  the 
anecdotes  and  the  jests.  No  wonder  that  he 
will  prefer  the  calm  seclusion  of  the  club,  to 
him  a life-saving  station;  or  that  in  the 
height  of  the  season  lie  will  go  secretly  to 
some  restaurant  and  enjoy  keenly  a plate  of 
ham  and  eggs. 

What  element  of  surprise  can  be  introduced 
so  that  the  guest  may  be  able  to  overlook  the 
foreseen  courses  or  an  uncongenial  neighbor; 
for  too  often  the  guests  are  the  victims  of 
monthly  payments  of  supposed  social  duties, 
and  they  are  chosen  without  a view  to  con- 
geniality There  is  a form  of  entertainment 
in  the  South,  or  at  least  in  a Southern  city, 
known  as  “the  progressive  dhmei.r:  After 
the  soup  is  served,  the  iiost  gives  the  signal 
and  arises  from  his  seat;  his  example  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  male  guests  The  women  remain 
in  their  chairs,  and  each  man  moves  to  the 
next  man’s  seat  at  his  right.  Just 
before  the  next  course,  the  host  again 
arises,  and  the  first  maneuvre  is  repeated. 

This  experiment  was  once  tried  in  Atlanta, 
and  the  dinner  was  pronounced  b}*  a local 
authority  as  “ agreeable  and  unique.’’  To 
employ  the  language  of  the  Southern 
Petronius : “ The  entire  setting  of  the 
courses  was  so  harmoniously  arranged  that 
at  the  end  of  the  dinner  each  gentleman  had 
visited  for  a short  space  of  time  every  lady 
at  the  table,  and  had  at  last  returned  to  her 
whom  he  had  escorted.” 

Or  the  woman  of  the  house  should  carve, 
as  in  the  reign  of.  George  I.  Nor  should  fa- 
voritism on  her  part  in  the  distribution  of 
the  pieces  be  disallowed.  There  would  then  k 
be  a delicate  declaration  of  individual  prefer-  V 
ence.  If  there  wprfe  few  at  table  there  would  ’ \ 
be  no  bitter  feeling;  and  if  a guest  who  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  a large  circle  fared  hardly 
under  the  knife  of  the  hostess  lie  would  be 
conscious  of  the  subtle  giving  of  the  cut  di- 
rect. Carving  would  be  one  of  the  branches 
of  female  education,  as  it  was  when  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  took  lessons  in  the 
art  three  times  in  the  week;  and  when  she 
displayed  her  skill  in  public  she  had  her  own 
dinner  an  hour  or  two  before  the  appointed 
feast  that  she  might  give  full  attention 
to  her  duty  and  be  free  from  selfish  tempta- 
tion. 

The  modern  hostess  might  borrow  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  A female  jester  stood  near 
the  head  of  the  ta^le  in  a Continental  inn 
and  quickened  the  spjpts  of  the  company  by 
her  witty  sayings.  She  also  indulged  in  rep- 
artee with  nimble-witted  guests.  It  is  p»-r* 
haps  unnecessary  to  add  that  she  was  you-7-' 


might  draw  lotsfo^thelionor:  or  a ni. 
of  some  strolling  company  might  be  en 
for  the  occasion.  The  jingling  of  the  j< 
bells— for  she  should  be  in  appropria 
tume— would  drown  the  clatter  of  kniv 
forks.  The  jokes  that  won  applause 
afterward  be  sold  to  comic  papers.  Sfan 
would  at  last  be  convinced  that  women  were 
not  devoid  of  a sense  of  humor. 

Or  why  not  boldly  follow  the  example  of 
the  ancients,  and  admit  mimes,  dancing 
girls  and  players  of  instruments  of  soft  and 
gentle  sound?  Better  would  such  amusement, 
even  though  it  touched  frivolity,  serve  the 
mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  guest 
than  tlie  conventional  and  respectable  gloom  1 
which  surrounds  too  often  the  modern  table 
—as  though,  as  at  the  convivial  banquets  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  wooden  image  of  a aead 
body  were  shown  to  each  of  the  company, 
with  the  words,  “ Look  upon  this,  then  en- 
joy yourself ; for  when  dead  you  will  be  like  I 
this.” 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  records  the  fact  that  the  other 
day  in  Whitechapel  Police  Court  a woman 
complained  that  another  had  threatened  to 
give  her  “her  ten  •commandments,"  i.  e.,  to 
scratcli  her  with  her  ten  finger  nails.  He 
then  comments  on  the  appearance  of  .'..is 
phrase  in  Shakspcare’s  “Henry  VI.”  and 
its  survival  among  tlie  London  poor,  “ though 
the  rich  had  forgotten  it  for  centuries.”  But 
this  curious  slang  was  used  by  Scott  in  “Wa- 
verly,”  by  Marryatt  in  “The  King’s  Own,” 
add  by  Longfellow  in  “The  Spanish  Stu- 
dent,” so  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  unknown 
lo  the  literature  of  this  century. 

That  is  a strange  accusation  brought  by 
the  French  Government  against  Captain 
Henry  D.  Borup,  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  army,  who  is  the 
military  attache  of  the  American  Legation 
at  Paris.  He  is  charged  with  conveying  to 
Germany  and  Italy  documents  relative  to  the 
French  defences,  which  he  bought  from  a 
clerk  in  tlie  Navy  Department.  Captain 
Borup  denies  that  he  communicated  with 
Germany  and  Italy,  but  he  admits  that  he  I 
received  the  documents.  It  appears  that  he 
has  been  under  suspicion  for  several  months. 
Mr.  Coolidge  has  acted  promptly  in  flie  mat-  1 
ter,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Captain  will  cer-  | 
tainly  be  obliged  to  leave  Paris,  even  if  he 
proves  his  denial.  He  certainly  in  his  offi 
cial  capacity  should  have  rejected  sucl  1 
treacherous  offers,  and  should  have  been  a \ 
above  suspicion  as  Csesar  wished  his  wife,  j 

. 

The  Queen  of  England,  “attired  in  a blac 
dress  of  tlie  plainest  description,  and  wearir  J 
a queer  looking  straw  bonnet,”  was  so  ente  ,, 
taiued  Saturday  by  the  riding  of  the  co’  - 
boys  and  the  antics  of  the  bucking  poni 
that  she  requested  that  “Buffalo  Bill”  1 { 
presented'  to  her.  Major  Burke  and  Na 
Salsbury “ were  honored  similarly. 
“Buffalo  Bill”  she  gave  a large  golden  seal  1 
with  her  monogram,  the  royal  motto  and  the  I 
imperial  crown.  Mr.  Salsbury  received 
diamond-studded  scarf  pin  with  the  roye  1 
initials  and  tlie  crown.  The  cup  of  America  J 
joy  was  full  to  the  brim  when  Sir  Hem. I 
Ponsonby  arrived  at  the  station  to  give  tlier.  • 
before  departure  iiis  personal  assurance  tha' 
the  Queen  was  “simply  delighted.” 

Tlie  Princess  Karadja,  in  her  book  “Etin- 
celles,”  remarks  that  “ not  to  be  able  to  play 
the  pianoforte  is  a talent  as  charming  as  it  is 
rare.”  This  golden  sentence  should  be 
printed  in  large  type  and  displayed  conspicu- 
ously in  the  public  rooms  and  private  parlors/ 
of  all  summer  hotels,  cottages  and  farm  I 
houses  frequeuted  by  the  seekers  after  rest,  j 


Tlie  chaperoning  of  a young  maiden  a 
watering-places  or  in  the  seeing  of  sights  ii  j 
foreign  lands  is  now  arecognizodfemaleindus  j 
try.  It  is  not  without  its  trials,  and  i .1 
demands  shrewdness,  a rare  control  of  ten  ,1 
per,  and  in  many  cases  a knoweledge  of  lr 
ing  languages.  There  are  even  dange 
connected  with  the  calling;  tlie  power 
the  limitations,  tlie  true  value  > 
ehaperonage,  are  not  fully  determined,  ;J 
though  about  a year  ago  a Bostonian  brougi 
au  action  against  a Maine  mother,  as  a t<  t 
case.  There  is  no  adequate  text  book  on  t 
subject.  The  books  of  etiquette  discuss  ti, 
matter  in  a superficial  manner.  “ McAllisU 
on  <^h«peroncs  ” would  fill  a gap  ifc  legal 
erature.  ' ’ 


The  reproach  is  often- made  against  Italian 
immigrants  that  they  are  paupers  and  are  j 
dumped  as  rubbish  on  our  shores  by  the  city j 
governments  of  Italy.  According  tothesta-| 
tistics  of  Col.  Farrel,  an  official  of  the  Immi- 
gration Bureau  in  New  York,  the  average  j 
money  brought  here  by  Italians  over  20  year 
of  age  is  .$96  51  a head.  The  average  of  th« ' 
Germans  is  $35  66;  of  the  Swedes,  $22  32, 
of  the  Irish,  $16  52.  The  Hungarian  av- 
'95  91,  aud  the  average  of  the  PoleJ 


The  dancer  who  lands  in  New  Fork  is  al- 
, ays  \Pamsh'  She  lnay  be  a child  of  Ire- 
I f have  been  born  within  sound 

1 wm?  n B 1S’  °r  her  speech  nlay  be  thick 
with  German  gutturals,  but  she  is  Spanish 
urthermo/e,  each  in  turn  is  the  only  one 
hat  truly  understands  the  national  dances. 

is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  her 
jes  are  always  “lustrous  black,”  and  she 
ivanably  comes  from  “fair  Seville.’’ 

fc-V  fC1  ia  tJleir  °bjections  to  curbstone 

Uness  of  "'the80'''0  2??  faUlt  with  scan- 
“ness  ®f  tho  repertoire  of  the  hand 

ffean;  they  remind  the  builder  and  griDder 
R^t  "fh*e  /.M?ggie  Murphy’s  Home”  is  the 
beat  of  its  kind  and  “deserves  a phenome- 
P*1,  run,  nevertheless,  “Art  is  immortal 

Ph?  ”°mOHt,t,0niiS  the  Profoundest  philoso- 
phj.  Others  do  not  hide  their  objection 
behind  the  mask  of  art.  Faithful  to  the 
; recognized  characteristic  of  their  city  they 
Haim  that  no  music  should  be  allowed  before 
IX  in  the  morning  or  after  sundown  as  it 

Wild  rgerwise  disturb  the  sleep  of  tLe  in- 

Travelers  should  not  be  disturbed  seri 
ously  by  the  reports  of  cholera  in  Paris. 
|Every  year  dispatches  announce  the  exist 
euce  of  cholera  in  the  city  and  a suppression 
of  facts  by  the  authorities.  There  are  im 
doubted  cases  of  cholerine  in  the  city  and  the' 

ent  thing.lUS’  bU‘  As‘at'C  Cholera  is  a di‘Ter- 

fhat  the  voice  of  the  people  is  not  always 

tZ'Tt  ar'd  «ood  seMse  ^ shown 

X1”1  J®b'1  Money  by  a “mounte- 
- ■ °*  T°ry-  'ybo  has  failed  six  times 

enter  Parliament,  although  lie  used 
bi'cy  freely.  Morley,  who  has  fought 
fvnlily  and  bravely  for  the  Liberal  move- 
?'t,  was  rejected  in  a moment  of  pique  he- 
lp n,®  reIUPfd  t0  •s,,PP°rt  an  eight-hour 
■.  *e  fickle  people  preferred  an  undis- 
\eniy. 

jbility  of  hypnotism  as  an  antes- 
™>ui:  cussed  yesterday  by  Prof 
^t\  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
He  claims  that  one- 
^sibniil  men  can  exert  this 
’ at  ieast  70  per  cent,  of 
^sitive  subjects.  It  is 
statenients  can 
fcdveuUire ; and  it  is 
■^uoh  renunciation 
be  encouraged, 
^and  an  estab- 
|Of  hypnotic 
k fraud,  in- 
land in  a 


colors  correspondin'’ witli  n.  K t u cye 

I of  Hygiene  at  the  Universitv  nf  i>  ‘ , 

“ia  ‘0  use  colors  as  an  ob  ect  le  i T 
tary  plumbing  ••ti.  . le3son  in  sani- 

iswrsaHr-S? 

maroon  pipe  WhP„,,„,  , , r-  a 

Pipe,  red  1 ' fo",ld-  is  a steam 

3taPnVforoi^ w.tS^fL1'0*  wa*'-  «»luu 

yellow  show*  drainage  “ ^ t wlnT  W*  nn" 

glance  that  here  1 1,1  b,‘  « at  a 

Red  is  hot;  blue  is  cold  ent‘,rs- 

of  pestilence.  l^Cmon Z }*  •,"0 
system  might  be  used  as  a nm  -i,  . ' pip,>' 

j chromoptometer.  ® and  ready 

| D.r-  lrw,u  f('«-  Performing  an 

m ^ aut°PsV  on  the  body  of  Wash- 

T^°iU  L !T'  thu  mind  reader,  is  over 

tTiat  Jpisho»  f°K  TT''  There  is  “o  doubt  | 

that  Bishop  wished  the  benefit  of  science  I 
i/hdfnn.3  d?uh’  and  that-  spite  of  Mrs  1 

Bishops  pathetically  hysterical  pamphlet  I 
the  WaS  d®nd  before  the  autopsy.  Bui 
Wifea,i.qaestl0n  Is»  ca|i  a man’s  oral  wish  I 
Justify  the  cutting  open  of  his  both*  ifti»r 
death  without  the  express  consent  of  his  next 

werenforelne0f.thejUryi‘1  the  Irwin  case 
were  ior  conviction. 

| . **  is  an  ‘^bcaRfact  tUt  now  when  water 

btlJnk  n,'h'S  nueded  1,1  great  cities  as  a cooling 
Idr  nk  there  are  loud  complaints  of  lavnien 

| tv  of'Tt  ’ 3 Cn-Cerning  the  wretched  qual- 
ij.  ot  lhe  public  supply.  The  water  in 

2Sl*£  if  th\d  t0  bC  abS0lutely  P°i’s°nousf 
Z "erp  not  sufficiently  discour- 

agi  .g  to  the  parents  of  the  town,  milk  dealers 
| have  been  caught  selling  a fluid  composed  of 
I one  part  inilk  and  four  parts  su  ;ar  and  water 

. m“fkls  ofLnUtheedi?ntS-,  T,le  adulteration  of 
milk  is  often  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents 

■ too  severe  U‘  nt  °f  the  Cheater  ca"Ilot  ^ 

I 


^^7 


A I’At.VTBR's  OUT v, 

opinions  of  certain  eminent  French  p"  h t “ 
co.  earning  American  art  and  .Vmeriea  , 

l»ts.  As  regards  certain  points  there  „ 

men  t should  be^ieStecT?,  S .thfU  Jn<,,K- 

-‘•-f  «f 

iS 1?  Parh  PtS°" 
t«ay  of  the  race  toward^  all  piE \ U/"l|°?"r- 

ami  musieians  who  are  notolrmal  a 1 ^ 

cnn8  buy  their  pictures,  lul  l ’ ^'W  ' 
sometimes  the  American  mini  I ^rokor  ls 
men  and  young  women  have  paid  theni”  tl** 
compliment  of  sitting  at  ,heir  f«.r  u.  ‘ 

their  methods  and  adopting  their  themi"’" 


it  gratifies  our  pride  in  „f.,i 

"«  transported  to  A r \v  in  ?*1'' 
artists.  ,„a„y  of 

inns.  Cormon,  who  believes  in  the  . 

Horn  anartlstic  point  of  view,  we  ca  a tJste 

mid“atlty'"i  ‘yet 

-n  art.”  O tlmrs° co m men t S on” the ‘ faet^h at 

— r~~ — ,,  


warns  them  against  studying  too  'h^T- 
Europe,  and  believes  that  to  jXe  el 
properly  they  must  be  seen  working  m 
own  country.  ulhln=>  m their 

Ihehns  won  h°6S  the  American  painter,  after 
stantlj  by  the  very  atmosphere.  The  word 

to  f i.ft  , puDIlc  statue  is  ordered 
Played  it™  ^ *noran<:e  dis- 

accordhm^o"1!  "lagaZiDe  which  is"  I 

which  lias  been  said tnP£  reflectiou  of  tllat  : 

I ,n K Ts iibl? W0,,ld  e'tl'°P  starve—  ! 
temptuou  but  anyone  who  has  ih'VTn 

atmosphere,  in  the  literafSnso  of  th^word" 
tlie  colorist  “v  therefore-  uncongenial  to 

si stssss 

or'fiftv  yemr? 

foreign  Ji  t1  th10f0UKhl>'  His  trade  in  a 
ofitnfi.li  1 glve  his  own  people  the  hen- 

painted  c'mvif  n ?Ut  ‘ as  'vel1  as  bJr  the 

servei  the  reproach  that  has  been  made  agi’in'st 
•t-  Is  it  inherently  a selfish  pursuit? 

i"°  “• 

too  apt  to  believe  • " . 'U  are 

Hiiir  A Aestfl^e"811®-,  ( 


1 lie  Bryn  Mawr  girls  and  the  scholars  at 

Sg?«=3£S 

pens  the  expense.  When  The  old-fash 

the  will°of  t°f  I’*®  ",  f WCet  girl  Sraduate  ” is  it 
euill  of  taste  and  purse,  en  vy  may  mar 

>l'e  joyof  the  closing  exercises.  Ackn" 
eged  mental  superiority  is  not  so  dr 
| soine  as  is  the  consciousness  that  a co’ 

I challenges  admiration  and  defies  critical 


f '""corning  tho  proposed  trnn*. 
■rnnUi  * "r  "bernnimergnu  l’a.sion  Play 
■rom  Bavnrln  to  Chlnigo  nro  conflicting.  Ii 

, |t  K’i  oll!uf  netor  "W»n 

uea.fh.rj  ' H‘l.n“  ‘‘‘pr.slto.1  in  Euro- 

m?  “‘h’  tl"’r»*«ra  tl'cro  is  „ hitch  In 
i "n  the  other  lmml.lt  is 

seem  S '01!'  a,,co""»">'latlons  Jiavo  been 
seemed  already  for  the  peasants.  There  I, 
great  diircrencf.  however,  between  tho  per- 
ormance  In  the  Bnvarlnn  village,  where  It  Is 
and  T:'  Hadltlon  among  simple 
and  devout  iwoplo,  and  a theutricnl 
show  in  a hustling  American  cltv,  where  all 

y?™r,ron a'"  moat  uncongenhd 

Ihere  Is  a report  that  In  case  the  I’lav  is 

• oeVi"  ™ ( h,0Bg0  th"  0,*W  will  the  first 

I a'"l  pass  Judgment.  But  there 

* no  need  of  such  « Jury.  Thu  whole  affair 

' IrresncftL-e  r’ lhn  °r  thlw  country. 

rr<  spcitiie  of  sor  t or  private  belief  Fven 

InarTii«eCt"  T"'?  co"de'"n  il  ns  thoroughly 
Inartistic  and  ,,nt  of  keeping  with  „nr  in,.. 

in  Jr1vm?P"lT  r!‘:"'  of  *'J’dr°Phobla  is  so  acute 
■,  ,ih  ,d  lll,!  adjoining  towns  that  the 

Sh  - t fVal,1|,,cott  l,ave  Instructed 
ih<  police  to  shoot  iiiiniii/.zled  dogs,  even  If 
they  may  be  identlflc , by  a n.arked  cohar 
io  he  sure,  there  Is  the  j.osslbillty  of  imli- 
vdual  discretion  if  the  owner  is  known; 
but  a dog  cannot  be  kept  for  purposes  of 
identification  over  a day.  There  are  nn 

Uighand*1!8’  an!'  *he  ni1''  a"Plics  to  dogs  of 
hij.  ami  low  degree.  But  the  muzzle  itself 

ta£n  bvdth8«  B8  m a!,gt‘‘' t,lilt  ,uay  he  easily 
taken  by  the  timid  for  madness;  and  the 

animal  at  Lynn  that  caused  the  panic  is  said 
to  have  been  tormented  beyond  endurance 
and  frightened  into  rabies.  A 

Americans  who  visit  foreign  cities  this 

beferMr,0U«  ^ remember  the  adventure  that 

hankw^nPa?sSP‘!rd  1!erry'  a"  A“terican 
oaniver,  in  Paris  a few  days  ago.  IIe  was 

fneSv°ce,  !!}rge  SUm,01'  "loney  by  8Uave  and 
hirn  th,  sm  ',VVh°  'V°re  uager  show 

!n^th  . g t,  rhe  traveler  in  a strange 

him  wi'thnli  ,e!,ea,s  a language  that  is  to 

mi  vvit  lout  understanding,  is  only  too  will- 
nt,  to  meet  the  advances  of  men  or  women 

who  speak  the  familiar  tongue.  But  it  is  i 
feood  thing  to  be  wary  in  the  interchange  of 

business,  even  if  such  prudence 
bungs  the  reproach  of  coldness. 

The  Progressive  Club  of  Lawrence,  Kan 
vas  not  formed  for  a social  purpose  or 
amusement,  such  as  the  intelligent  p lay  in- 
j euchre.  Its  aim  is  to  wipe  out  racial  dif 

2emsCetobh ,UiXed  "‘friagus-  Tlli8  method 
»ecms  to  have  won  favor  in  Topeka,  where 

, there  are  28  negroes  with  white  wives  and  it 
| whites  with  negro  wives.  But  such  misce- 
genation is  likely  to  intensify  race  feeling 
it  instead  of  effacing  it.  te,ln» 

Mrs.  Biavatsky  is  dead,  that  is.  in  the  com 
mon  acceptation  of  the  ten,,,  aid  her  works 
do  follow  her.  She  was  a furious  smoker  of 
cigarettes,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
( to  find  that  Mrs.  Arthur  Abbott,  “a  ^Theo^ 
soph ical  philanthropist,”  has  started  a ladles’ 
cigarette  employment  agency  whereefgar- 
i Mid  oA ‘•lade  b>  “,redllced  Kentlewomen” 

Sons  ft!  !vnP/T;  Us  peoples  1U),I  insti- 

The  excitable  members  see  in  this 

carelessness  a deiiberate  attempt  ‘*to  blot 

Sco  land  from  the  map”  and  “to  degrade 

Unn  nns“  !h<Mr  prol,er  historical' posi? 

tf  England’6  \b™ '«"''*>■  a mere  province 
rangiand.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter 

-or  :z,  ZyVzi  r;r 

thorough  Scotchmen  feel  exceedingly"^ 

SXS*”  oalIed’  “and  demand,  fof  sonieea- 
balistica1  cause,  to  ho  entitled  Scotsmen” 

This  same  distinction!*  observed  i„  the  ' 
cent  complaint,  and  it  would  be  Interesting  I 
to  know  the  origin  „f  the  prejudice  t ng 


That  a church  is  often  merely  a gathering 
place  for  the  convenience  of  the  pew- 
owners  is  shown  by  the  placard  on  the  door 
that  forbids  entrance  during  the  summer 
months.  But  why  should  it  be  closed,  even  j 
if  the  clergyman  needs  a vacation  and  the 
members  quit  the  town  ? The  very  peaceful- 
ness of  the  empty  building  is  a sermon,  and,  j 
during  the  week,  a tired  soul  might  find  re-  I 
lief  and  consolation  by  silent  content-  j 
plation  of  things  spiritual  within  its  walls, 
removed  for  a moment  from  the  din  and  the 
strife  of  the  world.  Our  Roman  Catholic 
and  Episcopal  brethren  are  more  fortunate 
than  others  in  this. 

*- 

■ “iTHE  MASCOTTE”  AT  THE  GLOBE. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Dixey  and  his  company  amieared 
last  evening  in  “The  Mascotto”  at  the  Globe 
Theatre.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  „ 

liettna  "... Sli:M  Juliette  Cortlen 

Flam  tta  >li83  Yolamie  Wallace 

! Kucco.V. W.  W Alien 

Frederic  Miss  Kale  Part 

; Lorenzo  XVIl Ilcnry  E.  Dixey 

i The  ingenious  libretto  of  this  twelve-year-olu 
ODeretta.  with  its  charming  legend,  with  the 
droll  incidents  that  happened  four  centuries  agoi 
in  Piombitio  under  the  reign  of  Lorenzo  the 
Seventeenth— tli is  happy  combination  of  French  , 
wit  aud  fancy  is  a delight  to-day.  The  music  of 
Audran  is  still  fresh  and  unspoiled,  although  it 
has  enriched  the  reuertoire  of  the  hand  organ 
and  it  lias  been  hummed  and  whistled  by 
loungers  in  the  street  For  this  tuneful  music 
has  the  element  of  truth  ; it  tits  the  situation ; 
it  is  discreet;  it  at  times  suggests;  but  it  is 
never  ambitious,  pretentious,  or  tiresome. 

The  performance  of  last  evening  was  not 
equal  to  certain  of  the  performances  that  have 
preceded  it  in  this  town.  Miss  Corden  sang 
with  taste,  but  her  presentation  of  the  char- 
acter of  Bottina  was  dramatically  colorless.  In 
the  first  act  there  was  no  trace  of  the  hoyden 
with  careless,  coarse  dress,  with  clattering 
wooden  shoes ; rude  in  speech ; half  impudent  in 
her  rustic  coquetry.  Nor  in  the  second  act  did 
she  show  at  all  the  impatience  of  the  trans- 
planted turkev-girl  with  her  sumptuous  sur- 
! roundings;  ami.  by  the  way,  the  characteristic 
! sow'  in  which  Bettina  mourns  her  former  life 
I was  omitle. i.  French  women  have  played  the 
! part  here,  and  they  then  gave  a revelation  ami  a 

mjqr.  Dixey  was  at  times  very  funny,  and  he. 

| with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Allen,  gave  what 
spirit  tnere  was  to  the  performance.  The  song 
introduced  by  him  in  the  second  act  was 
without  point,  and  yet  it  was  reclemanded. 
Miss  Uart  was  pleasing  to  the  eye.  and  Mr. 
Pearce,  was  a painstaking  Pippo.  The  work  of 
the  chorus  wras  not  so  good  that  it  could  be 
praised  heartily.  Mr.  Braham  conducted  tho 
operetta.  There  was  a large  audience,  and  sev- 
eral numbers  were  repeated  in  response  to  tho 
applause. 


man  who  was  arrested  lately  in  New 
York  City  for  wife-beating  defended  himself 
by  claiming  the  right  of  doing  as  he  pleased 
with  his  property.  The  old  idea  that  the 
wife  is  a mere  chattel  of  the  husband  is  by 
no  means  extinct,  in  spite  of  statute  law  and 
the  opinion  of  modern  civilization.  Black- 
stone  tells  us  that  “in  the  politer  reign  of 
Charles  II.  this  power  of  correction  began  to 
be  doubted.  Yet  the  lower  rank  of  people, 
who  were  always  fond  of  the  old  common 
law,  still  claim  and  exert  their  ancient  priv- 
ilege.’’ No  devotion  to  the  habits  of  an- 
tiquity, no  aversion  to  statutory  enactments 
or  codification  would  be  held  in  this  country 
as  an  excuse  for  the  mauling  of  a wife, 
although  in  England  such  violent  treatment 
is  a light  offence,  even  if  it  be  no  longer  re- 
garded as  a legitimate  pastime;  and  this  is 
seen  in  the  paltry  fines  imposed  upon  the 
brutes  that  are  brought  before  the  English 
magistrates. 

Bishop  Doane  of  Albany  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dixon  of  New  York  are  of  different  denomi- 
nations. It  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
agree  on  doctrinal  points  or  methods  of 
work.  They  are  harmonious,  however,  in 
the  belief  that  there  is  a place  for  politics  in  j 
the  pulpit.  The  Bishop  discusses  the  ques-  j 
tion  in  a magazine.  Mr.  Dixon  takes  Tam- 
many for  a text  and  preaches  a sermon. 

A man  who  had  invented  a paper-folding 
machine  and  improvements  in  clocks  com- 
mitted suicide  last  week  in  Long  Island 
Sound.  He  was  proud  of  his  resemblance  to 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  for  whom  lie  was 
often  mistaken.  It  is  possible  that  when 
this  resemblance  no  longer  fed  his  pride,  life 
was  without  charm  arid  he  wished  to  find  the 
original  of  his  copy.  The  freaks  of  Nature 
bring  often  trouble  and  annoyance  to  such 
unrelated  twins,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man 
that  looked  like  Shakspeare,  so  graphically 
described  by  Gilbert  in  a Bab  ballad.  The 
effort  of  the  inferior  to  live  up  to  his  resem- 
blance is  generally  destructive  to  his  career. 
Dr  tlie  character  of  the  copy  is  a cruel  parody 
of  that  of  the  original.  Yet  it  is  surprising 
;hat  there  is  not  a more  widespread  similar- 
ly in  the  faces  of  human  creatures. 

Mr.  Everett,  an  English  lawyer,  described 
ately  the  exhibition  of  an  Irish-Ameriean 
prize  fat  child  in  Birmingham  as  “nauseous, 
ooxious,  noisome,  noisy  and  offensive.’’ 
This  characterization  of  the  showing  in  pub- 
ic of  the  abnormal  or  the  monstrous  might 
oe  applied  to  the  cases  of  tormented,  disfig- 
ured humanity,  who  in  our  own  towns 
ixcite  the  morbid  curiosity  of  gapers,  and 
appease  the  greed  of  the  speculators  in  the 
rriblc  and  the  grotesque. 


J?  <-<  *7 

t it  seems  that  the  tricks  of  man  are  now 
palled  in  to  enhance  the  marvels  of  nature. 
Geysers  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  are  urged 
to  spout  with  more  apparent  spontaneity  by 
the  application  of  soap.  Foreigners  may 
marvel  again  at  American  ingenuity.  Ex- 
tinct volcanoes  may  be  revived  by  artificial 
fires.  The  rage  of  Vesuvius  may  be  aggra- 
vated by  pipes  that  feed  petroleum.  Even 
the  soiled  glacier  may  be  whitewashed. 

" Local  pride  was  gratified  lately  by  the 
statement  of  a maker  of  shoes,  which  was  to 
this  effect : Of  all  the  women  in  this  country 
the  women  of  Boston  have  the  smallest  feet. 
It  is  true  that  the  opinion  was  couched  in 
more  delicate  terms,  and  the  phrase,  ‘ de- 
scendants from  the  Puritans”  was  intro- 
duced. Naturally,  there  is  a loud  protest  in 
the  South  and  in  the  West.  The  shoemaker 
Is  accused  of  illegitimate  advertising.  And 
our  cup  of  joy  is  poisoned  by  the  declaration 
that,  according  to  some  learned  physician, 
women  who  have  small  feet  are  always  of 
vicious  temper  and  deceitful. 


There  has  been  animated  discussion  in  ! 
London  and  other  English  towns  concerning 
the  propriety  of  Sunday  concerts,  and  the 
nature  and  the  definition  of  sacred  music 
have  furnished  material  for  argument.  The 
Vicar  of  Barking  invites  his  parishioners  to 
visit  his  garden  on  Sunday  afternoons.  There 
will  be  a military  band,  and  the  vicar  hopes 
that  “ those  who  are  at  a loss  for  a quiet  and 
shady  place  in  which  to  smoke  and  chat  will 
accept  his  invitation.”  This  experiment, 

* which  hints  at  a return  to  the  days  when  cer- 
tain amusements  were  tolerated  on  Sunday, 
if  not  encouraged  by  the  English  church, 
will  be  watched  with  interest.  It  is  certainly 
less  radical  than  the  extraordinary  proposi- 
tion of  Dr.  Rainsford. 

“ SI  M«EK  T-NjCSriCE.^ 

There  is.  .aiV'cvil  under  the  sun,  and  it  is 
1 common  among  men ; they  that  think  it  their 
' sanitary  and  social  duty  to  flee  the  town  at 
the  approach  of  hot  weather  often  injure 
their  neighbors*  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
resolve.  By  allowing  the  bills  of  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  petty  tradesmen  and  the  washer- 
woman to  go  unpaid  until  the  return,  they 
work  a grievous  wrong.  The  particular  item 
may  be  small,  and  the  debtor  may  regard  his 
debt  as  a trifle ; many  items,  however,  make 
a sum  that  is  considerable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
’ jj  man  who  has  parted  with  his  goods  and  re- 
ceived nothing  for  them.  The  tradesman 
cannot  so  dally  with  his  creditor;  he  must 
pay  promptly  or  his  credit  suffers. 

There  is  no  reference  here  to  the  individual 
who,  like  the  Dando  of  Thackeray,  never 
pays;  who  borrows  a small  sum  with  appar- 
ent compunction  and  promises  to  restore  it 
■ at  twenty  minutes  after  three  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  following  Thursday,  in  front  of 
a particular  building ; who  believes  that  the 
world  owes  him  a living;  who  is  amazed  that  , 
the  bread  fruit  tree  should  prefer  the  valleys  j 
of  the  Marquesas  Islands  above  the  soil  of 
New  England,  and  speaks  gloomily  of  crush-  j 
ing  blows  of  fate.  He  is  by  no  means  the  : 
most  dangerous  foe  of  the  tradesman.  For,  1 
although  he  may  be  smooth  in  speech, 
dressed  correctly  and  with  hair  pleasingly  ; 
combed,  he  is  soon  detected ; there  is  a free-  j 
masonry  among  the  trades ; known  to  one,  lie 
is  rejected  by  the  others ; and  often  the  bird 
of  prey  is  recognized  by  the  formation  of  the 
nose,  mouth  and  chin,  and  by  the  glittering, 
shifty  eye. 

But  a respectable  maintainer  of  a house- 
hold settles  his  accounts  promptly  through- 
out the  winter  and  the  spring.  His  busi- 
ness is  established ; his  credit  is  good.  The 
summer  comes;  the  respectable  man  de- 
parts, leaving  the  bills  of  the  preceding 
j month  or  two  months  unpaid;  and  his  face  is 
seen  no  more  until  the  cool  days  of  autumn. 
The  creditor  does  not  wish  to  lose  the  cus- 
tomer; lie  does  not  run  the  risk  by  dunning 
him;  meanwhile  the  one  case  is  multiplied 
by  many,  aud  the  creditor  is  embarrassed. 

This  respectable  man  was  influenced  in  his 
conduct  by  thoughtlessness  or  by  careless- 
ness. He  said  to  himself:  “My  butcher 
lias  many  customers ; lie  can  wait,  and  this 
money  will  be  handy  in  paying  the  traveling 
expenses  of  the  family.”  Or  lie  is  a victim 
to  the  old  superstition  that  a trades- 
man will  think  the  less  of  a debtor 
if  he  seems  anxious  to  settle  the 
account  promptly.  He  is  scrupulous 
in  his  pecuniary  relations  with  liis  clerks  or 
his  workmen ; he  never  allows  a note  to  go  to 
protest;  he  never  overdraws.  But  lie  lias 
contracted  the  habit  of  thinking  that  there 
are  classes  and  conditions  of  men  foreor- 
dained to  wait,  and  lie  would  be  surprised,  if 
not  pained,  should  there  be  any  sign  of  impa- 
tience or  resentment.  Or  he  knows  that  if 
l lie  were  square  with  the  world  before  lie  left 
the  town  his  vacation  might  lie  shortened  a 
j few  days.  And  so  he  chooses  liis  own  selfish 
nml  dishonest  pleasure.  nr*- 
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A phenomenon,  which  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  students  of  sociology,  is  that  men 
who  deal  in  millions  are  often  loath  to  pay  a 
just  debt  of  a trifling  amount,  particularly  if 
the  debt  was  incurred  for  a necessity  of  life. 

Such  men  take  no  notice  of  bills.  V hen  an  I 
account  is  so  old  that  it  needs  the  fostering 
care  of  a lawyer,  they  are  insulted  if  the] 
lawyer  writes  concerning  the  need^/of  liis  ^ 
client.  They  will  even  sometimes  dispute  ; 
the  claim  in  court,  although  they  know  that 
in  the  end  they  will  be  obliged  to  pay  a 
heavier  sum.  Perhaps  they  enjoy  the  luxury  i 
of  feeling  that  others  are  dependent  cm  them, 
think  of  them  constantly,  consider  anxiously 
j the  condition  of  their  health.  Or  perhaps 
they  gained  in  part  their  fortunes  by  such 
petty  and  contemptible  means. 

That  a young  woman  should  kill  herself  i 
and  her  babe  by  jumping  deliberately  from 
the  fourth  story  of  a house  on  Shawmut 
avenue  strikes  even  tlie  careless  reader  with 
horror.  But  the  real  tragedy  was  the  quarrel 
between  husband  and  wife ; the  quarrel  that 
is  said  to  have  induced  the  fatal  leap ; the 
fireside  tragedy  described  by  Longfellow,  j 
where  words  stab  deeper  than  knife  thrusts,  ( T 

J ( jF  2 ■ 

Such  a charity  as  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  is  a" 
noble  example  of  the  practical  -nd  sens- 
sible  benevolence  of  the  age  we  live 
in,  and  any  entertainment  that  is  given 
in  its  benefit  deserves  generous  sup- 
port. Still  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  I 
into  the  congruity  between  the  “seventeenth 
century  costume”  worn  by  members  of  the 
Handel  and  Hayden  Society  and  Tennyson’s 
Maud,  -which  was  read  last  evening  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  with  musical  accompani- 
ments. The  poem  of  Tennyson  deals  with 
events  of  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War. 

The  rigid  following  of  ocean  lines  seems  no  I 
protection  against  such  an  accident  as  the  ( 
destruction  of  the  Taylor  by  th.8  Trave.  The 
sailing  vessel  is  often  at  the  mercy  of  the  jj 
wind,  and  must  run  the  risk  of  crossing  the  j 
path  of  a steamer.  Nor,  as  experience  h3 
shown,  is  the  stronger  and  the  swift 
steamer  always  the  one  that  escapes  without 
fatal  injury.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  iJ 
this  instance  the  humanity  and  the  discipline^ 
shown  by  the  officers  and  the  crew  of  thfj 
Trave. 

The  career  of  the  famous  base  ball  pitcher  id 
not  unlike  the  public  life  of  an  opera  tenoif 
There  is  sudden  glory.  For  a season  the 
man  is  in  the  sunlight  of  success.  His  pho-| 
tograph  is  in  the  shop-window.  His  break-' 
fast  is  described  with  pains  by  an  inter-J 
viewer.  He  is  pointed  at  in  the  street.  Hf 
receives  perfumed  notes.  In  the  exercise  < 
his  calling,  lie  is  applauded  before  he  giv<] 
justification.  At  the  zenith  of  his  fame 
necktie  is  named  after  him.  But  if  he  lose-l 
his  cunning  through  nervousness  or  rheuma 
tism,  his  name  is  Sejanus,  and  the  mob  th?J 
once  fawned  is  ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces. 


Believers  in  the  theory  that  as  there  a 

(waves  of  heat  and  cold,  so  there  are  wave^ 
accident  and  crime,  will  not  Overlook  the  f 
that  two  cases  of  double  suicide  are  recordi 
rfliis  week.  In  each  instance,  although 
States  that  are  far  apart,  a young  man  and, 
young  woman  killed  themselves  by  tokf- 
poison,  deliberately  and  apparently 
agreement.  No  cause  is  assigned,  in  ei 
case,  for  the  withdrawal  from  life,  and 
written  statement  of  explanation  has 
been  found.  And  these  suicides  are 
two,  or  rather  four,  out  of  many  simj 
singular  or  revolting  instances  of 
destruction  the  past  month. 


The  word  “commencement,”  now 
mouths  of  many,  is  of  ancient  date; 
appears  in  1387  in  Trevisa,  in  explauai 
a statute  of  “Oxenford”;  Harrison  U 
in  his  “Description  of  England,”  (1587,/ 
“ in  Oxford  this  solemnity  is  called  -M 
but  in  Cambridge  they  use  the  Freii/ 
Commencement,”  and  in  his  day  ' / 
were  always  given  in  a church  that*-' 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Nr 
a few  years  later  of  "a  Doctor 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  a 
mencenient.’’  In  1702,  Cotton 
of  orations  made  by  “ comr 
tlie  seventeenth  century/1 
menceable”  was  employ* 

Not  long  ago  the 
child  by  an  Eng 
wealth  was  a tof 
the  lightness  of 
wonder, 
was  tills  wi 
imprisomq 
servant 
Seven 
futu 
ieiij 
1 


TT,ovo«Tf  tho  jwftcli  wlll.licnr  with  regr 
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r|t"'iuv  It  Is  all  the  fault  of  this  cureulio, 

! Is  said,  v hlch  stings  deeply  allhough  it  Is’  i 
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is 

it 
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I Diggorpthau  a liorso  fly.  Kent  county  in 
Maryland  will  not  send  to  tho  market  over 
ten  thousand  baskets,  and  last  year  its  crop 
was  over  two  million  live  hundred  thousand. 
So  in  Queen  Anne's  there  will  bo  15,000  bas- 
kets instead  of  ”800,000.  It  Is  then  more 
than  probable  that  tho  ponch-pio  of  'on  win 
smell  of  tho  can. 

That  was  a remarkable  sermon  preached 
yesterday  In  a Methodist  Episcopal  church 
» by  a Christian  minister  over  the  body  of 
, Morris,  who  was  shot  through  the  head  by  a 
1 inkerton  bullet.  Such  an  address  might 
have  come  from  tho  mouth  of  an  anarchist 
during  the  red  days  of  tho  Commune,  ono 
word  for  tho  dead  friend  and  ten  in  execra- 
tion of  the  living  foes. 

- t-  ! 

I - . I.co  Burgenstein  of  Vienna  vend  lately 
! before  the  hygienic  congress,  a paper  on 
• The  Working  Curve  of  an  Hour,”  in  which 
to  gave  tho  result  of  his  experiments  with 
jhildren  of  the  age  of  eleven  and  twelve.  It 
ippears  that  s\ich  children  “become  fatigued 
in  'hree-q  carters  of  an  hour;  that  the  organic 
mat  'rial  is  gradually  exhausted,  and  that  the 
power  of  work  gradually  diminishes  to  a cer- 
tain point  during  the  third  quarter  of  tho 
| hour,  returning  with  renewed  force  in  the 
fourth  quarter.”  Hr.  Burgenstein  therefore 
I claims  that  continuous  work  for  children  of 
1 the  age  named  should  not  last  longer  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  even  if  the  task  is 
easy.  This  theory  will  be  accepted  readily 
1 hy  all  who  have  studied  the  habits  of  chil- 
( I dren  and  do  not  believe  that  the  natural  rest- 
Ll  lessness  of  tho  young  is  an  indisputable  proof 
j of  original  sin. 

COSCEHNINO  VOCABTOABtES. 

An  interesting  paper  on  “ English  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools  ” was  read  Thursday  by 
the  Principal  of  the  Framingham  State 
Normal  School  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  at  Narragansett  Pier.  Every- 
body will  agree  with  her  in  her  comments  on 
the  “common  and  vulgar  vocabulary”  of 
many  modern  stories  for  children,  on  the 
necessity  of  careful  instruction  in  the  art  of 
letter  writing,  and  on  the  proper  use  of  a 
public  library;  but  when  Miss  Hyde  claims 
that  “the  teacher’s  first  work  is  to  broaden 
the  natural  process  of  acquisition  of  words,” 
and  that  “the  man  of  a rich  vocabulary  is’a 
man  of  many  resources  and  of  wide  in- 
| terests,”  she  cannot  expect  unqualified 
assent. 

A mastery  of  synonyms,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  primary  and  obsolete  mean- 
ings of  words,  a thorough  knowledge  of  de- 
rivations, a keen  ear  for  onomatopoeia — ■ 
these  are  not  the  sole  qualifications  of  the 
successful  talker  or  writer.  The  intrinsic 
value  of  the  thought,  is  of  more  importance 
than  is  the  fashion  of  the  dress  in  which  the 
thought  is  clothed.  A rich  vocabulary'  often 
dariveneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowl- 
edge. The  conversationalist  who  rings  tile 
changes  on  the  one  important  verb,  who 
searches  for  a more  sonorous  adjective,  who 
} weaves  parentheses  without  end,  dilutes  the 
^ strength  of  his  opinions  and  seems  a prig. 

The  disdainer  of  common  speecli  suggests 
the  handbook,  “All  words  but  Familiar.” 

Or  in  listening  to  the  rhythmic  roll  of  the 
sentence  the  hearer  loses  the  main  idea. 

To  juggle  with  words,  to  toss  them  in 
air  as  though  they  were  colored  balls,  is  a 
favorite  pastime  of  the  day.  A polysyllabic 
sound  attracts  an  author,  just  as  the  good 
woman  was  thrilled  bv  the  word  “ Mesopo- 
tamia." The  epigrammatic  expression  is 


Afh  A smaller  vocabulary,  and  their  poetry 
iind  prose  do  not  demand  tho  open  dic- 
( denary. 

The  man  thoroughly  1 earnest,  tho  man 
who  is  impelled  Irreslst,  |y  to  deliver  him- 
sfilf  of  thought,  does  not  delay  or  grope  for 
words.  When  Cobbett  wrote  Ids  pamphlets, 
lie  wroto  them  in  such  it  manner  that  the 
laborer  who  could  rend  could  also  under- 
stand. “Gulliver’s  Travels”  Is  read  with 
delight  by  children  who  fortunately  do  not 
see  thedrendfni  satire  of  tho  Dean.  Nor  to 
the  more  artist  Is  tho  task  of  arranging 
(Ample  words  so  that  they  convey  an  exact 
meaning  in  tho  most  direct  manner  easy. 
V The  nrt  of  arts  is  simplicity.” 

(fxafft  of  f&e  ©og. 

Now  that  nine  men  havo  escaptffi  easily 
fioni  t harlestown  .lail,  there  are  comments 
and  criticisms  on  tho  management  of  the 
prison.  Some  nscribo  tho  escape  to  tho  ad- 
vice of  “would-be  philanthropists  and  tender 
hearted  men  and  women;’’  hut  it  is  not 
easy  to  sec  how  such  advice  cut  iron  bars  and 
made  tho  tido  obey  tho  Wishes  of  tho  con- 
victs. At  tho  same  time  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  false  sentiment  and  mistaken 
sympathy  grow  from  tho  theory  that  crime  is 
n disease,  and  criminals  subjects  for  hospital 
treatment  instead  of  hard  labor. 

' Tile  Western  Senators  seem  to  bo  as  pre-  1 
Judiced  against  tho  encouragement  of  science  ! 

; as  they  are  opposed  to  the  development  of 
art.  They  not  only  do  not  favor  it;  tliev  ' 
are  l'lositlvoly  “agin  ’’  it,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fierce  attack  on  paleontology,  geology,  and 
all  the  gentleman  who,  accordin/  to  ’Jiff,  i’ie- 
finiUon  of  Senator,'  Stewart,  are  “scientific 
tenderfeet.  Au,d  yet  there  was  a time 
^vhen  the  opinion of  the  “tenderfeet”  con- 
cerning t.ie  mining  of  silver  were  listened  to 
(profit0  benator  with  rcsPect  and  personal 

r ^ ™ -Vyl'>3  Knowles  has  been  nomi- 

, gone's  Tarty  of  Montana  for  i 
the  olhcemf  ^ttorney  General,  there  is  a dis- 
pute con  mrr/nig  her  eligibility.  The  Consti- 
iu  ion  does  not  say  that  a woman  can  not  be 
Jhosen,  but, it  refers  to  the  Attorney  General 
aS  , Here  is  another  instance  of  the 
need  of  tlirl  new  pronoun  which  will  include 
he  and  (“she.” 


sanPv  nf  ! ':.a  lterat,on  is  Preferred  to 

nay  °f  style;  the  balancing  of  a sentence 
weanes  the  author  without  ideas.  The 

L°“ely,S£le  °f  Cobbett-  of  Swift,  of  Defoe 
^eems  bald  to  the  modern  hunter  after  color, 
■mere  is  almost  a return  to  euphuism.  The 
question  asked  by  the  admirers  of  “ word 
nainters  > and  “ verbal  symphonists  ” is  not 
sa>'?,,lt  is  “ how  does  he 
; , ' .rlle  maxim,  “ stylo  is  the  man,” 

vas  conceived,  however,  in  another  sense, 
wau tier  was  a devourer  of  dictionaries.  He 
sought  rare  words  that  to  his  hot  irnagina- 
u suggested  perfumes  and  precious  stones, 
m so  in  spite  of  beauty  of  sentiment, 

areT®,“,nSe’.kcen  "•it.H'auyof  his  books 
are  sealed  volumes  to  his  countrymen,  al- 

. ,'s, ' P.rencb  language  is  an  admirable 
'elude  for  direct  and  logical  thought.  The  , 
obscurity  of  Gautier,  unlike  tho  ob-  ^ 
scanty  of  George  Meredith,  is  not 
, U)  . 0 inversions  or  strange  ■ con- 
slructions,  bnt  to  the  deliberate  shunning  of 
lamiliar  words.  It  is  true  that  Gautier  wrote 
or  a few ; he  did  not  care  for  popularity  ; he 
had  no  mission ; he  cared  only  for  the  praise 
01  the  men  whom  he  regarded  as  fellow- 
artists.  At  the  same  time  Baudelaire  and 
fiaubert,  who  were  equally  conscientious 
and  painstaking  in  their  work,  were  content 


Ihe  Horn.  Henry  SabLn  of  Iowa,  claimed  in 
An.  address  delivered  Friday  before  the 
gansficam  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Narra- 
sciiool^  Tier  that  the  influence  of  tiie  country 
ptrain  plight,  if  it  were  exerted  properly  re- 
(conce-  the  mad  rush  to  tho  city.  But  his  ideas 
land  ' filing  the  proper  instruction  are  radical 
one-UPen  to  criticism.  He  would  throw  out 
Igeoi  -bird  of  the  arithemetic  and  substitute 
(go.  metry.  He  would  throw  out  half  the 
pgraphy  taught  and  substitute  civil  goveru- 
|<nent;  and,  above  ail,  he-  insists  on  tho 
study  of  “on-  book,  called  what  it 
s.iould  be,  a grammar  of  the  English 
language.”  But  there  are  many  who  claim 
U.hjlt  geography  is  taught  in  a superficial  man-  1 
'ner,  particularly  the  geography  of  our  conn-  1 
try.  Nor  is  sufficient  attention  paid  to  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  the  social  and  ' 
political  growth  of  the  different  States,  and  1 
,the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  As  for 
grammar,  there  have  been  men  bold  enough 
j to  say  that  the  only  rules  in  English  are  de- 
rived from  usage.  Richard  Grant  White 
went  so  far  as  to  call  English  “ the  grammar- 
less tongue.’’ 

' Tbe  savage  attack  of  the  New  York  Sun 
on  tlie  city  of  Chicago  was  a blessing  in  dis- 
guise. I here  was  at  first  an  indignant  pro- . 
test  from  the  Windy  City,  but  the  newspa- 
pers are  daily  goading  the  authorities  to 
action,  and  their  statements  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  streets  rival  the  description 
given  by  the  Sun.  Tho  Chicago  Tribune  . 
gives  lists  of  “practically  impassable  thor- 
oughfares,” “alleys  reeking  with  filth  ” , 
“streets  so  broken  up  that  the  hack  drivers 
avoid  them.”  “Hundreds  of  alloys  are 
crowded  with  garbage  boxes  filled  with  ’ 
disease-breeding  material;  they  lie  un- 
touched for  months.”  The  scavenger  service 
is  “terribly  inefficient,"  and  there  is  a lack 
,of  police  supervision.  Even  the  patriotic 
News  admits  that  Chicago  would  bo  “the 
most  impressive  and  palatial  city  in  the 
vvor]d”  if  it  were  “properly  cleaned  and 
! paved.”  . 


Zola  is  said  to  write  Wlcnrtain  number  of 
pages  each  da}’,  anil  he  believes  more  in 
methodical  work  than  in  spasmodic  inspira- 
tion- Readers  of  the  entertaining  “Auto- 
iography”  of  Anthony  Trollope  will  re- 
nember  that  he  too  worked  v certain  num- 
ier  of. hours  in  the  day  until  the  appointed 
ages  were  written.  The  old  idea  that  the 
lovelist  and  the  poet  compose  only  under  the 
influence  of  what  is  known  vaguely  as  inspira- 
tion is  akin  to  the  old  tradition  that  the  man 
of  genius  must  be  dissipated,  careless  in  dress 
|and  a stern  foe  to  creditors.  s 


I lb"  red- Who  Is  driven  Isuomia 

liousjy  front  n pasture  by  on  infuriated  cow. 
; should  find  consolation  In  tho  fact  that  tho 
animal  In  said  to  be  Impelled  hy  purely  scion- 
1 Hie  motives.  Red  Is  tlm  complementary 
color  of  green,  and  It  therefore  Irritate  In- 
tensely  the  eater  of  green  herbage,  portion- 
birly  after  the  eyes  hnve  rested  for  a long 
fimo  on  the  grass.  ,, 

Tho  decay  of  oratory  in  America  Is  lament- 
ed periodically.  Tlie  oratory  was  too  often 
of  turgid  order,  with  tho  words  “eagle ’’ and 
bogie  cunningly  Introduced  In  the  same 

Ibi  MhT  J '1ll'ltory  ,,,!*y  b«  moribund, 
hut Abo  Jove  for  hlfaiutin  is  stlU  cherished. 

Is  seen  constantly  in  tho  changing  of 
mimes  of  towns  ami  streets,  or  lakes  and 
nioiintHins,  from  a word  of  real  meaning  or 
a i historjea1  value  to  a swelling  sound  slgnl- 
I Hk  nothing  unless  It  be  n taste  for  siiob- 

^the  vii.r  11,,°  "R“''  "eoU  h,low  1‘UOWU 

jKs  tno  \ iluMthiK  colocasia. 


I 


